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L 

Is  it  Midsummer  here  in  the  heavens  that  illumine  October  on  earth  ? 

Can  the  year,  when  his  heart  is  fulfilled  with  desire  of  the  days  of  his  mirth, 

Redeem  them,  recall,  or  remember? 
For  a  memory  recalling  the  rapture  of  earth,  and  redeeming"  the  sky, 
Shines  down  from  the  heights  to  the  depths  :  will  the  watchword  of  dawn  be  July 

When  to-morrow  acclaims  November? 

The  stern  salutation  of  sorrow  to  death  or  repentance  to  shame 

Was  all  that  the  season  was  wont  to  accord  her  of  grace  or  acclaim ; 

No  ligfhtnings  of  love  and  of  laughter. 
But  here,   in  the  laugh  of  the  loud  west  wind  from  around  and  above. 
In  the  flash  of  the  waters  beneath  him,  what  sound  or  what  light  but  of  love 

Rings  round  him  or  leaps  forth  after? 

II. 

Wind  beloved  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea  beyond  all  winds  that  blow. 

Wind  whose  might  in  fight  was  England's  on  her  mightiest  warrior  day, 
South-west  wind,  whose  breath  for  her  was  life,  and  fire  to  scourge  her  foe, 

Steel  to  smite  and  death  to  drive  him  down  an  unreturning  way, 
Weil-beloved  and  welcome,  sounding  all  the  clarions  of  the  sky. 

Rolling  all  the  marshalled  waters  toward  the  charge  that  storms  the  shore. 
We  receive,  acclaim,  salute  thee,  we  who  live  and  dream  and  die, 

As  the  mightiest  mouth  of  song  that  ever  spake  acclaimed  of  yore. 
We  that  live  as  they  that  perish  praise  thee,  lord  of  cloud  and  wave, 

Wind  of  winds,  clothed  on  with  darkness  whence  as  lightning  light  comes  forth. 
We  that  know  thee  strong  to  guard  and  smite,  to  scatter  and  to  save, 

We  to  whom  the  south-west  wind  is  dear  as  Athens  held  the  north. 
He  for  her  waged  war  as  thou  for  us  against  all  powers  defiant. 

Fleets  full-fraught  with  storm  from  Persia,  laden  deep  with  death  from  Spain  : 
Thee  the  giant  god  of  song  and  battle  hailed  as  god  and  giant. 

Yet  not  his  but  ours  the  land  is  whence  thy  praise  should  ring  and  rain  ; 
Rain  as  rapture  shed  from  song,  and  ring  as  trumpets  blown  for  battle, 

Sound  and  sing  before  thee,  loud  and  glad  as  leaps  and  sinks  the  sea : 
Yea,  the  sea's  white  steeds  are  curbed  and  spurred  of  thee,  and  pent  as  cattle, 

Yet  they  laugh  with  love  and  pride  to  live,  subdued  not  save  of  thee. 
Ears  that  hear  thee  hear  in  heaven  the  sound  of  widening  wings  gigantic, 

Eyes  that  see  the  cloud-lift  westward  see  thy  darkening  brows  divine ; 
Wings  whose  measure  is  the  limit  of  the  limitless  Atlantic, 

Brows  that  bend,  and  bid  the  sovereign  sea  submit  her  soul  to  thine. 
85.     October,  1890  b 
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III. 

Twelve  days  since  is  it — twelve  days  gone, 
Lord  of  storm,  that  a  storm-bow  shone 
Higher  than  sweeps  thy  sublime  dark  wing, 
Fair  as  dawn  is  and  sweet  like  spring? 

Never  dawn  in  the  deep  wide  east 
Spread  so  splendid  and  strange  a  feast. 
Whence  the  soul  as  it  drank  and  fed 
Felt  such  rapture  of  wonder  shed. 

Never  spring  in  the  wild  wood's  heart 
Felt  such  flowers  at  her  footfall  start, 
Born  of  earth,  as  arose  on  sight 
Born  of  heaven  and  of  storm  and  light. 

Stern  and  sullen,  the  grey  grim  sea 
Swelled  and  strove  as  in  toils,  though  free, 
Free  as  heaven,  and  as  heaven  sublime, 
Clear  as  heaven  of  the  toils  of  time. 

IV. 

Suddenly,  sheer  from  the  heights  to  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Sprang  from  the  darkness  alive  as  a  vision  of  life  to  be 

Glory  triune  and  transcendent  of  colour  afar  and  afire. 

Arching  and  darkening  the  darkness  with  light  as  of  dream  or  desire. 

Heaven,  in  the  depth  of  its  height,  shone  wistful  and  wan  from  above : 

Earth  from  beneath,  and  the  sea,  shone  stricken  and  breathless  with  love. 

As  a  shadow  may  shine,  so  shone  they ;  as  ghosts  of  the  viewless  blest. 

That  sleep  hath  sight  of  alive  in  a  rapture  of  sunbright  rest. 

The  green  earth  glowed  and  the  grey  sky  gleamed  for  a  wondrous  while ; 

And  the  storm's  full  frown  was  crossed  by  the  light  of  its  own  deep  smile. 

As  the  darkness  of  thought  and  of  passion  is  touched  by  the  light  that  gives 

Life  deathless  as  love  from  the  depth  of  a  spirit  that  sees  and  lives, 

From  the  soul  of  a  seer  and  a  singer,  wherein  as  a  scroll  unfurled 

Lies  open  the  scripture  of  light  and  of  darkness,  the  word  of  the  world, 

So,  shapeless  and  measureless,  lurid  as  anguish  and  haggard  as  crime. 

Pale  as  the  front  of  oblivion  and  dark  as  the  heart  of  time. 

The  wild  wan  heaven  at  its  height  was  assailed  and  subdued  and  made 

More  fair  than  the  skies  that  know  not  of  storm  and  endure  not  shade. 

The  grim  sea-swell,  grey,  sleepless,  and  sad  as  a  soul  estranged. 

Shone,  smiled,  took  heart,  and  was  glad  of  its  wrath :  and  the  world's  face  changed. 

V. 

Up  from  moorlands  northward  gleaming 

Even  to  heaven's  transcendent  height. 
Clothed  with  massive  cloud,  and  seeming 

All  one  fortress  reared  of  night, 
Down  to  where  the  deep  sea,  dreaming 

Angry  dreams,  lay  dark  and  white. 
White  as  death  and  dark  as  fate, 
Heaving  with  the  strong  wind's  weight, 
Sad  with  stormy  pride  of  state, 
One  full  rainbow  shone  elate. 

Up  from  inmost  memory's  dwelling 

Where  the  light  of  life  abides, 
Where  the  past  finds  tongue,  foretelling 

Time  that  comes  and  grace  that  guides, 
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Power  that  saves  and  sways,  compelling 

Souls  that  ebb  and  flow  like  tides, 
Shone  or  seemed  to  shine  and  swim 
Through  the  cloud-surf  great  and  grim, 
Thought's  live  surge,  the  soul  of  him 
By  whose  light  the  sun  looks  dim. 

In  what  synod  were  they  sitting, 

All  the  gods  and  lords  of  time. 
Whence  they  watched  as  fen-fires  flitting 

Years  and  names  of  men  sublime, 
When  their  counsels  found  it  fitting 

One  should  stand  where  none  might  climb — 
None  of  man  begotten,  none 
Born  of  men  beneath  the  sun 
Till  the  race  of  time  be  run, 
Save  this  heaven-enfranchised  one? 

With  what  rapture  of  creation 

Was  the  soul  supernal  thrilled. 
With  what  pride  of  adoration 

Was  the  world's  heart  fired  and  filled. 
Heaved  in  heavenward  exaltation 

Higher  than  hopes  or  dreams  might  build. 
Grave  with  awe  not  known  while  he 
Was  not,  mad  with  glorious  glee 
As  the  sun-saluted  sea, 
When  his  hour  bade  Shakespeare  be? 


VI. 

There,  clear  as  night  beholds  her  crowning  seven. 

The  sea  beheld  his  likeness  set  in  heaven. 

The  shadow  of  his  spirit  full  in  sight 

Shone :  for  the  shadow  of  that  soul  is  light. 

Nor  heaven  alone  bore  witness :  earth  avowed 

Him  present,  and  acclaimed  of  storm  aloud. 

From  the  arching  sky  to  the  ageless  hills  and  sea 

The  whole  world,  visible,  audible,  was  he : 

Each  part  of  all  that  wove  that  wondrous  whole 

The  raiment  of  the  presence  of  his  soul. 

The  sun  that  smote  and  kissed  the  dark  to  death 

Spake,  smiled,  and  strove,  like  song's  triumphant  breath ; 

The  soundless  cloud  whose  thunderous  heart  was  dumb 

Swelled,  lowered,  and  shrank  to  feel  its  conqueror  come. 

Yet  high  from  heaven  its  empire  vast  and  vain 

Frowned,  and  renounced  not  night's  reluctant  reign. 

The  serpentine  swift  sounds  and  shapes  wherein 

The  stainless  sea  mocks  earth  and  death  and  sin, 

Crawls  dark  as  craft,  or  flashes  keen  as  hate, 

Subdued  and  insubmissive,  strong  like  fate 

And  weak  like  man,  bore  wrathful  witness  yet 

That  storms  and  sins  are  more  than  suns  that  set ; 

That  evil  everlasting,  girt  for  strife 

Eternal,  wars  with  hope  as  death  with  life. 

The  dark  sharp  shifting  wind  that  bade  the  waves 

Falter,  lose  heart,  bow  down  like  foes  made  slaves, 

And  waxed  within  more  bitter  as  they  bowed, 

Baffling  the  sea,  swallowing  the  sun  with  cloud. 

Devouring  fast  as  fire  on  earth  devours 

And  hungering  hard  as  frost  that  feeds  on  flowers, 

B    2 
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Clothed  round  with  fog  that  reeked  as  fume  from  hell» 

And  darkening  with  its  miscreative  spell 

Liglit,  glad  and  keen  and  splendid  as  the  sword 

Whose  heft  had  known  Othello's  hand  its  lord, 

Spake  all  the  soul  that  hell  drew  back  to  greet 

And  felt  its  fire  shrink  shuddering  from  his  feet. 

Far  off  the  darkness  darkened,  and  recoiled, 

And  neared  again,  and  triumphed  :  and  the  coiled 

Colourless  cloud  and  sea  discoloured  grew 

Conscious  of  horror  huge  as  heaven,  and  knew 

Where  Goneril's  soul  made  chill  and  foul  the  mist, 

And  all  the  leprous  life  in  Regan  hissed. 

Fierce  homeless  ghosts,  rejected  of  the  pit. 

From  hell  to  hell  of  storm  fear  watched  them  flit. 

About  them  and  before,  the  dull  grey  gloom 

Shuddered,  and  heaven  seemed  hateful  as  the  tomb 

That  shrinks  from  resurrection  ;  and  from  out 

That  sullen  hell  which  girt  their  shades  about 

The  nether  soul  that  lurks  and  lowers  within 

Man,  made  of  dust  and  Are  and  shame  and  sin, 

Breathed  :  all  the  cloud  that  felt  it  breathe  and  blight 

Was  blue  as  plague  or  black  as  thunderous  night. 

Elect  of  hell,  the  children  of  his  hate 

Thronged,  as  to  storm  sweet  heaven's  triumphal  gate. 

The  terror  of  his  giving  rose  and  shone 

Imminent :  life  had  put  its  likeness  on. 

But  higher  than  all  its  horrent  height  of  shade 

Shone  sovereign,  seen  by  light  itself  had  made, 

Above  the  woes  of  all  the  world,  above 

Life,  sin,  and  death,  his  myriad-minded  love. 

From  landward  heights  whereon  the  radiance  leant 

Full-fraught  from  heaven,  intense  and  imminent. 

To  depths  wherein  the  seething  strengths  of  cloud 

Scarce  matched  the  wrath  of  waves  whereon  they  bowed. 

From  homeborn  pride  and  kindling  love  of  home 

To  the  outer  skies  and  seas  of  Are  and  foam, 

From  splendour  soft  as  dew  that  sundawn  thrills 

To  gloom  that  shudders  round  the  world  it  Alls, 

From  midnights  murmuring  round  Titania's  ear 

To  midnights  maddening  round  the  rage  of  Lear, 

The  wonder  woven  of  storm  and  sun  became 

One  with  the  light  that  lightens  from  his  name. 

The  music  moving  on  the  sea  that  felt 

The  storm-wind  even  as  snows  of  springtide  melt 

Was  blithe  as  Ariel's  hand  or  voice  might  make 

And  bid  all  grief  die  gladly  for  its  sake. 

And  there  the  soul  alive  in  ear  and  eye 

That  watched  the  wonders  of  an  hour  pass  by 

Saw  brighter  than  all  stars  that  heaven  inspheres 

The  silent  splendour  of  Cordelia's  tears. 

Felt  in  the  whispers  of  the  quickening  wind 

The  radiance  of  the  laugh  of  Rosalind, 

And  heard,  in  sounds  that  melt  the  souls  of  men 

With  love  of  love,  the  tune  of  Imogen. 

VII. 

For  the  strong  north-east  is  not  strong  to  subdue  and  to  slay  the  divine  south-west, 
And  the  darkness  is  less  than  the  light  that  it  darkens,  and  dies  in  reluctant  rest. 
It  hovers  and  hangs  on  the  labouring  and  trembling  ascent  of  the  dawn  from  the  deep, 
Till  the  sun's  eye  quicken  the  world  and  the  waters,  and  smite  it  again  into  sleep. 
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Night,  holy  and  starry,  the  fostress  of  souls,  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven  in  her  breath, 
Subdues  with  the  sense  of  her  godhead  the  forces  and  mysteries  of  sorrow  and  death. 
Eternal  as  dawn's  is  the  comfort  she  gives  :  but  the  mist  that  beleaguers  and  slays 
Comes,  passes,  and  is  not :  the  strength  of  it  withers,  appalled  or  assuaged  by  the  day's. 
Faith,  haggard  as  Fear  that  had  borne  her,  and  dark  as  the  sire  that  begat  her, 

Despair, 
Held  rule  on  the  soul  of  the  world  and  the  song  pf  it  saddening  through  ages  that 

were ; 
Dim  centuries  that  darkened  and  brightened  and  darkened  again,  and  the  soul  of  their 

song 
Was  great  as  their  grief,  and  sublime  as  their  suffering,  and  strong  as  their  sorrows 

were  strong. 
It  knew  not,  it  saw  not,  but  shadows  triune,  and  evoked  by  the  strength  of  their  spell 
Dark  hell,  and  the  mountain  of  anguish,  and  heaven  that  was  hoUower  and  harder 

than  hell. 
These  are  not :  the  womb  of  the  darkness  that  bare  them  rejects  them,  and  knows 

them  no  more  : 
Thought,  fettered  in  misery  and  iron,  revives  in  the  light  that  it  lived  in  of  yore. 
For  the  soul  that  is  wisdom  and  freedom,  the  spirit  of  England  redeemed  from  her  past, 
Speaks  life  through  the  lips  of  the  master  and  lord  of  her  children,  the  first  and  the  last. 
Thought,  touched  by  his  hand  and  redeemed  by  his  breath,  sees,  hears,  and  accepts 

from  above 
The  limitless  lightnings  of  vision  and  passion,  the  measureless  music  of  love. 


NOTE    ON    THE    FRONTISPIECE. 

Portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano,  born  1438.     Elected  to  his  Office,  1501  ; 
died  1 52 1.     Painted  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  born  1423,  died  15 16. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  notice  so  short  as  this,  to  know  how  to  divide  one's  attention 
between  the  Doge  Loredano  himself  and  the  painter  Bellini,  to  whose  hand  he  owes 
immortality.  To  Bellini  we  owe  a  great  portrait :  we  search,  but  we  find  no  record 
of  a  great  man. 

We  in  England  have  from  Bellini  our  idea  of  a  Doge  of  Venice,  and  for  us  the  Doges 
of  all  time  live  again  in  this  picture.  But  Loredano  after  all  was  not  of  the  greatest. 
By  the  fall  of  Marino  Falieri  (1355)  and  of  the  Foscari  (1457)  checks  had  been 
given  successively  to  the  power  of  the  Doges.  Almost  at  the  time  of  Loredano's 
election  a  final  blow  was  struck  at  the  Doge  and  his  '*  Council  of  Ten  "  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Inquisitors,  in  whom  all  power  was  placed.  Little  therefore 
remained  to  Loredano  but  his  name  and  state. 

He  lived  in  stirring  times.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  reign  Venice  was  engaged  in 
veritable  **  war  to  the  knife  "  with  her  enemies  the  Turks,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
Then  came  that  great  game  of  Princes — the  **  League  of  Cambray."  But  in  all  this  it 
appears  that  Loredano  played  but  a  small  part,  if  he  played  at  all.  He  receives  from 
the  historian  only  a  perfunctory  compliment : — **  one  is  bound  to  applaud  the  discretion 
which  he  displayed  under  circumstances  of  such  complexity,  but  it  must  after  all 
be  remembered  that  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Inquisitors  followed  hard  upon 
the  election  of  this  Doge."  With  this  cool  compliment  does  the  record  close.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  15 16  between  the  parties  to  the  League.  We  are  told  that  Loredano 
found  much  satisfaction  in  the  rest  which  followed,  and  died  quietly  in  1521. 

Of  Bellini  the  tale  would  be  long  to  tell.  Within  the  compass  of  his  life  lies  the 
history  of  painting  in  Venice.  The  story  of  Loredano  can  by  no  means  be  made  to 
fill  a  page.  He  has  attained  to  a  greatness  that  he  had  not  in  life — a  greatness  Bellini 
gave. 
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HOUGH  the  material  progress  of  trade  unions  and  the  growth  of  their 
influence  among  the  working  class  during  the  last  half-century  has 
been  as  remarkable  as  it  has  been  steady  and  continuous,  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  general  public  has  ceased  to  regard  them  as 
mere    engines    for  the    promotion   of  strikes,    and  begun    in    some 
degree  to  realize  their  true  nature   and   aims.     The  strike  of  the 
London  dockers  however    revealed  the  facts,    not  only  that  trade 
unionism,  with   its  formidable  organization  for  purposes  of  combat 
and  its  resolute  determination  to  improve  the  position  of  the  work- 
ing man,    is  developing  in  a  new  direction,  but  also  that  the  old  spirit  of  hostility 
with  which  it  was  formerly  regarded  by  the  outer  world  is  changing  to  one  of  friendly 
interest. 

One  consequence  of  the  dock  labourers'  success  has  been  a  rush  of  trades  unions 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  registration  at  the  Friendly  Societies  Registry  Office.     In  the 
first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  indeed,  as  many  as 
sixty-six  unions  were  registered  ;  but  these  were  mostly  pre-existing  bodies,  many  of 
them  of  I ong'S landing,  which  sought  for  the  protection  of  the  law  when  first  obtainable, 
and  till  lately  the  number  of  trade  unions 
which  obtained  register  for  any  one  year  has 
not  been  considerable.      In  1875  the  number 
was  twenty-seven,  and  in   1876,  thirty-five. 
In  1877  it  was  twenty-four;  in  1878,  twenty- 
two  ;  1879,  seventeen  ;  1880,  nineteen  j  1881 
and  1882,  twenty-two  each  ;    1883,  twenty- 
three  ;   1884,  twelve  ;   1885,  thirteen  ;   1886, 
twenty-three ;      1887,     twenty-five ;      1888, 
twenty-eight ;  and  1889,  forty-five.     Thus, 
during  these  fifteen  years,  until  last  year, 
the  largest  number  had  been  thirty-five  in 
1 876  (the  result  no  doubt  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act  of  1871   Amendment  Act   1S76),  which 
fell  to  a  minimum  of  twelve  in  1S84,  and  was 
only  thirteen  in   1885;  while  in    1889'  the 
number  rose  to  sixty-five,  or  ten  more  than 
the  previous  maximum.      During  this  year 
however  by  the-end  of  the  first  seven  months 
it  was  already  stventy-five,  or  more  than  even 

last  Year's  maximum,  and  a  very  large  pro-  ■.  «LtE« 9.  sqns.  photo. 

portion  of  theregistriesarethoseof  avowedly         john  burnett  {labour  cohrespondest, 
new    societies.      The    Trade-Union    Move-  board  of  trade). 

ment  appears  to  offer  certain  characteristics 

deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  class. 

and  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  their  nature  by  examining  the  history  of  trad^ 

'  These  and  other  detaiU  not  hiiherto  in  print  are  obtained  from  the  Friendly  Socielies  Registry  Office, 
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History  of  Trade-Union  Legislation. 

For  centuries  combinations  of  all    sorts  in    reference  to   the  contract    of  labour 
were  visited  by  statute  after  statute  with  severe  penalties.     It  was  only  in  1824 — sixty- 
six  years  ago — that  this  system  was  put  an  end  to,  and  from  that  time  till  1871    the 
sting  of  the  old  legislation  may  be  said  to  have  still  subsisted.     The  Act  of  5  George  IV. 
c.  195 — "  an  act  to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  the  combination  of  workmen  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned, "^ — which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
late  Joseph  Hume — swept  away  all  previous  enactments  against  combinations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  labour  contract,  and,  bolder  still,  enacted  that  those  who  should  enter  into 
such  combinations  "should  not  therefore  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  indictment  or 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  to  any  other  information  or  punishment  whatever  under 
the  common  or  statute  law."      But  it  was 
too  bold  for  its  day,  and  was  repealed  in  the 
next  year  {1825)  by  the  6  George  IV.  c.  129. 
This  Act,   whilst    repealing  previous   enact- 
ments against  combinations  carefully  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  common  law,  and  made  it 
penal,  amongst  other  things,  "  if  any  person 
should  molest  or  in  any  way  obstruct  another 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  such 
person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  association 
or  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund."     A 
decision    of    the   Court    of  Queen's  Bench,' 
decided  that  conspiring  to  do  any  of  the  acts 
referred  to  in  the  section  quoted  above  was 
an  offence, — the  effect  of  which  virtually  was 
to  put  almost  all  trade  unions  anew  outside 
of  the  pale  of  the  law.     An  act  therefore  had 
to  be    passed   in    1859,'   providing  that   no 
workman  or  other  person  by  reason  merely  of 
his  entering  into  an  agreement  with  other  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or  endeavour-  «.  a c.  tayim,  riwro. 
ing  to  fix  the   rate  of  wages    or   remunera-               thomas  hurt,  m.p.  (mineksJ. 
tion,  or  by  reason  of  his  endeavouring  peace- 
ably and  in    a   reasonable   manner   and  without    threat    or   intimidation  directly   or 
indirectly   to   persuade   others    to    leave   or  abstain    from    work,  should  be   deemed 
guilty  of  molestation  or  obstruction  or  subject  to  any  prosecution  or  indictment  for 
conspiracy. 

Besides  this,  the  negative  aspect  of  the  stru^le — the  endeavour  of  trade  com- 
binations to  establish  themselves  as  not  illegal  bodies  by  getting  rid  of  the  previous 
penalties  of  the  law  upon  this  working — there  is  also  a  positive  side  which  must  be 
noticed,  the  effort,  namely,  of  the  unions  to  obtain  not  merely  toleration,  but,  for 
certain  purposes,  protection  also  from  the  law.  Their  way  to  this  end  lay  through 
the  Friendly  Societies  Acts. 

There  was  a  short  period  during  which  a  small  number  of  trade  unions  merely 
crept  in,  so  to  speak,  under  these  enactments.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those 
which  took  advantage  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  availed  themselves  of  a  certain 
section — 44  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1855,^  which  allowed  all  societies  estab- 
lished "  for  any  purpose  which  is  not  illegal  "  to  deposit  their  rules,  obtaining  thereby 
certain  remedies  in  the  case  of  disputes,  but  what  was  of  most  consequence  to 
them,  a  summary  remedy  in  cases  of  fraud  or  imposition.  But  courts  of  Justice 
were  again  narrow  in  their  construction  of  the  law,  and  a  statute  had  to  be 
passed  which  although  temporary,  must  be  considered  of  great  moment  in  the 
history  of  trade  unions,  and  the  title  of  which — "  an  act  to  protect  the  funds  of  trade 
unions  from  embezzlement  or  misappropriation."*  is  noteworthy  as  presenting  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  term  "  trade  union "  was  thus  employed,  it  being  the 
'  Queen  v.  Rowlands,  7  Q.  B.  671.         '  33  Vic.  c.  34.         *  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  63.        *  9  August,  1S69. 
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first  time  that  the  legislature  openly  acted  in   favour  of  trade  unions.     This   act 
(32  &  33  Vic.  c. 61)  enacted  that  "  an  association  of  persons  having  rules,  agreements,  or 
practices  among  themselves  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  or  any  of  them  will  or  will 
not  consent  to  employ  or  be  employed  shall  not  by  reason  only  that  any  of  such  rules, 
agreements  or  practices,    may  operate  tn 
restraint  of  trade,  or  that  such  association 
is  partly  for  objects  other  than  the  objects 
in  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  a4th  section  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  1S55,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  frauds   and    impositions    to  be  a 
society  established  for  a  purpose  which  is 
illegal,    or  not   to  be   a  Friendly   Society 
within  the  meaning  of  the  44th  section  of 
the  said  act." 

Although  apparently  negative  in  its 
form,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  act  is  very 
positive  :n  its  effects.  The  legislature  now 
recognizes  the  existence  of  trade  unions, 
and.  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  actual 
protection  of  the  law.  The  second  battle 
of  the  trade  unions,  that  for  legal  recog- 
nition, is  henceforth  won.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  striking  proof  of  this  fact,  that, 
fuj«»  4  B«»»nTo,  moro.  although  as  has  been   said,  the  Act   was 

KENtty  BROADHURST,  M.P.  Only  a  temporary  one  and  expired  on  the 

31  August,  1870,  whilst  the  Trade  Union 
Act,  1871,  only  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  June,  1871,  all  but  ten  months 
afterwards,  no  mischief  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  delay. 

The  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,'  may  be  termed  the  Magna  Charta  of  Trade   Unions. 
It  admitted  them  openly  by  name  to  the  right  of  registration  at  the  Friendly  Societies 
office,  but  within  a  separate  class  of  their  own.     It  gave  protection  to  the  funds  even 
of  unregistered  trade   unions  ;   but  by  a  provision,  as  to  which  there  would  seem  to 
be  some   difference  of  opinion  between  the 
English    and    Scotch    trade   unions,     whilst 
enacting  that  contracts  bearing  on  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  {to  use  a  general   term) 
should    not  be  deemed   illegal ;    it  declared 
them  incapable  of  legal  enforcement. 

There  was  however  one  very  curious  result 
of  the  Act.  It  made  past  illegality  a  condi- 
tion of  future  legality.  By  its  definition 
clause  *  the  term  "  trade  union  "  was  to  mean 
"  such  combination  ....  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters  or 
between  workmen  and  workmen  or  between 
masters  and  masters  for  imposing  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or 
business  as  would  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed  have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an 
unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one 
or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of 
trade."  Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
"■"'""""'""■  trade     unions    which,    especially    since    the 

;.  MAWDSLEv  (SPINNERS).  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869  {aa  Vic.  c.  34), 

limiting  the  meaning  of  "molestation"  or 
"obstruction,"  cannot  be  brought  within  this  definition  ;  which  by  their  rules  expressly 
disclaim  all  coercive  action ;  and  the  absurd  consequence  followed,  that  because  they  were 
not  unlawful  combinations  they  could  not  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  Moreover,  the 
investigations  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  of  1870  showed  that  the  deposit 
'  34&3S  Vic.  c.  31.  '  Sec.  23. 
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of  rules  under  the  44th  section  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1855  had  not 
worked  well,  and  no  provision  for  the  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vic,  c,  60).  This  led  to  the  introduction  in  the  following  session 
by  Mr.  Mundella  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  1871  Amendment  Act  1876  (39  St  40  Vic. 
c.  22),  which  defines  a  trade  union  as  "  a  combination,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen 
and  workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not — " 
if  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  had  not  been  passed — have  been  deemed  an  unlawful 
combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  only  other  step  for  their  benefit  was  taken  in  the  Provident  Nomination  and  Small 
Intestacies  Act,  1883  {46  &  47  Vic.  c.  47),  which  extended  to  trade  unions  the  same 
advantages  as  to  nominations  on  death  and  the  distribution  of  estates  under  ;^ioo  as 
to  friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies,  and  savings  banks. 

Objects  and  Legal  Status  of  the  Older  Unions. 

A  trade  union  has  a  right  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £1  {and  other  fees  for  subse- 
quent transactions)  to  become  registered  at 
the  Friendly  Societies  Registry  Office,  and 
thereupon  acquires  most  of  the  rights,  though 
not  the  privileges,  of  a  registered  friendly 
society.  Its  property  is  legally  vested  in  its 
trustees,  in  whose  names  it  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  it  has  summary  remedies  against  officers 
and  others  who  may  embezzle  or  misappro- 
priate its  funds  ;  its  members  have  the  privilege 
of  nominating  at  death  up  to  ;^ioo,  by  an 
instrument  which  takes  the  place  of  a  will, 
any  person  or  persons  (not  an  officer  or  servant 
of  the  trade  union)  to  whom  their  share  in  the 
funds  of  the  union  may  be  paid,  and  in  default 
of  nomination  or  of  a  will  such  share  is  distri- 
butable amongst  their  next  of  kin  without  ■ 
letters  of  administration.  If  they  have  stock 
in  the  funds  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  the 
trustees  are  dead  or  refuse  to  act  or  cannot 
be  found,  they  may  have  such  stock  transferred 
by  application  to  the  registry  office.  Some  of 
these  rights  belong  even  to  unregistered  trade 

unions.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound  j. .,,—,. ™„j,„  .™,u. 

when  once  registered  to  register  all  alterations  henry  slattek,  j.p.  (printeks). 

of  rules,  changes  of  names  and  offices,  &c., 

&c.,  and  to  send  yearly  returns  in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  registrar  ;  and  if  they  pay 
money  on  the  death  of  children  under  ten,  whether  registered  or  unregistered,  they  can 
only  do  so  within  certain  limits  (^^5  for  children  under  six  and  ;f  10  for  children  from 
six  to  ten),  and  on  the  certificate  m  a  prescribed  form  of  the  registrar  of  deaths. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  above  referred  to,  those  namely  relating  to 
payments  on  the  death  of  members  or  their  children,  will  make  It  clear  to  the  reader 
that  the  operations  of  trade  unions  may  and  do  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  definition. 
In  the  case  of  the  largest  and  strongest  trade  unions  such  operations  greatly  transcend 
these  limits.  A  reference  to  the  interesting  reports  of  Mr.  John  Burnett,  the  labour 
correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  show  that  all  without  exception  of  the  larger 
unions  reporting  to  him — meaning  by  this  those  having  more  than  1,000  members — 
provide  for  something  more  than  what  merely  concerns  the  regulating  relations  or 
imposing  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  trade.  The  Blackburn  Power  Loom  Weavers 
Provident  Society,  for  instance,  though  its  expenditure  is  confined  under  two  heads, 
provides  for  funerals  as  well  as  for  strikes,  failures  as  they  are  termed,  &c  ,  &c.  The 
Durham  Miners  Confident  Association  provides  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  as  well 
as  for  its  other  expenses,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  on  the  list  which  does  not  embrace 
at  least  both  these  benefits.     The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  provides 
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for  the  unemployed,  sickness,  superannuation,   and  accidents,  and  an  orphan  fund, 
besides  "  legal  defence  "  and  "  protection."     The  Kent  and   Sussex  Labourers  Union 
provides  for  sickness,  emigration,  migration,   funerals,  and  members'  wives  confine- 
ments, besides  lock-outs  and  other  benefits.     The  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders  provides  for  the    unemployed,   sickness  and    surgical  assistance, 
superannuation  and  funerals,  as  well  as  for  disputes.     The  -Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  provides  for  travellers  and  the  unemployed,  with  a   special  fund  for  those 
unemployed  through  disease  in  the  family,  sickness,  superannuation,  and  funerals,  as 
well  as  for  trade  protection  and  grants  to  other  trades  and  societies.     The  Operative 
Bricklayers  Society  provides  for  sickness,  accidents,  superannuation,  and  funerals,  as 
well  as  for  trade  privileges  ;    the  National   Association   of  Operative   Plasterers  for 
sickness,   accidents,  superannuation,  funerals,  and  travelling   relief,    as  well   as  for 
disputes  and  gifts  to  other  trades ;  the  Operative  Stonemasons  Society  for  sickness, 
accident,  superannuation,  funerals,  and  travellers,  as  well  as  for  disputes  ;  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the  unemployed,  sick,  superannuation, 
accidents,  loss  of  tools,  and  funerals,  as  well 
as  for  trade  protection  ;  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  for  the  unemployed, 
sickness,  superannuation,  accidents,  bene- 
volent assistance  to  its  members  and  other 
trades,   besides   its    contingent   or    dispute 
fund.     Of  the  societies  reporting  to  him, 
Mr.  Burnett  tells  us  that  32  per  cent,  have 
superannuation  benefit,   66  per  cent,    sick 
benefit,  70  per  cent,   unemployed   benefit, 
and  81  per  cent,  funeral  benefit  funds.' 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  these  benefits  are  a  mere  show  to  dis- 
guise the  really  militant  character  of  the 
organization.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  expenditure  on  trade  dis- 
putes represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  well-established  trade  union. 
Thus  Mr.  Burnett  tells  us  that  in  18S8 
thirty-nine  societies,  with  274,727  members, 
expended  only  ;£ 32,729  on  disputes,  or  an 
average  of  2^.4^0'.  per  head.''  Even  where 
H.  I.  »KD,  PKoio.  jj^j^  average  is  exceeded  it  generally  falls 

c.  J.  DRUJiMOND  (u>NDON  SOCIETY  OF  ^^^  short    of  the  expenditure    for    benefit 

compositors).  purposes ;  as,  for  example,   in  the  case  of 

the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  where  it  amounted  to  3s.  4W.  per  head  as  against  ^s.  gJ.  spent  on 
the  unemployed,  14J.  o^J.  on  the  sick,  and  2s'  aja'.  on  funerals  ;  and  in  the  casg  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  where  it  was  31.  jd.  per  head  on 
disputes  as  against  ^'i  4s.  old.  on  the  unemployed,  14J.  ^^d.  on  the  sick  and  accidents, 
3^.  "j^d.  on  superannuation,  and  2s.  6fd.  on  funerals.  And  if  we  look  into  the  expen- 
diture of  individual  societies,  considering  what  trade  unions  are  legally  defined  and 
popularly  held  to  be,  the  amount  of  their  expenditure  on  disputes  is  often  almost 
ludicrously  small.  For  instance,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  expended  per 
head  11.  y^d.  on  travellers  ;  i^d.  on  those  unemployed  through  infectious  disease  in 
the  family  ;  13^.  /^^d.  on  sickness  ;  gld.  on  superannuation  ;  3^.  ii^d.  on  funerals  ;  id. 
on  benevolent  gifts,  and  jy.  on  disputes.  The  Steam-Engine  Makers  Society 
expended  iis.  gld.  per  head  on  the  unemployed  ;  iis.  2d.  on  the  sick  and  accidents  ; 
6s.  1 1  J(/.  on  superannuation  ;  zs.  1  lid.  on  funerals  ;  and  sjrf.  on  disputes.  The  Operative 
Stonemasons  Society  expended  y.  jld.  on  travelling  relief;  as  much  as  £1  is.  jd.  on 
sickness  and  accidents  ;  8s.  6^.  on  superannuation  ;  4s.  $^d.  on  funerals,  and  ^d.  on 
disputes.  Lastly,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders  expended  on  its  merely 
unemployed  members  as  much  as  £1  os.  8^.,  showing  severe  pressure  on  the  trade  ; 
'  Tliird  Report,  18S9,  p.  3. 
'  These  and  the  following  Ggatcf  are  taten  from  the  Third  Report,  1889,  p.  4,  p.  ;6,  ef  stq. 
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on  sickness  and  accident  iis.  aj./.  per  head  ;  on  superannuation  131,  2J.  ;  on  funerals 
31.  7rf.  ;  and  on  disputes— f/i/)"  2W.  fer  membtr  ! 

It  is  very  important  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  this  fact.  It  means  that  hitherto 
the  larger,  stronger  societies,  those  which  attract  to  themselves  the  greater  number  of 

members  and  maintain  themselves  for  a  longer  .. 

period,  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
as  many  as  passible  of  the  wants  of  their 
members,  not  only  for  their  relief  when  out  of 
employment  through  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  trade,  but  for  their  sickness,  their  old  age, 
the  insurance  of  their  funeral  expenses,  &c. 
It  follows  that  it  is  simply  impossible  that  an 
institution  of  this  kind  should  be,  as  many 
through  ignorance  and  folly  too  often  suppose, 
a  mere  striking  viachine.  It  might  far  more 
truly  be  called  an  anti-strike  machiiie.  For 
from  what  source  can  all  this  abundant  ex- 
penditure for  real  benefit  purposes  proceed, 
but  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  in 
work?  From  the  moment  they  are  out  of 
work  the  accumulation  of  funds  for  benefit 
purposes  stops  pro  tattto,  and  the  expenditure 
increases  in  exact  proportion  as  the  income 
of  the  union  is  reduced.  The  existence  of 
any  one  single  benefit,  be  it  merely  accident 

or  funeral,  acts  so  far  as  a  check  upon  any  "  ''■  """■  '"""■ 

rash    striking;    still    more    so  an   accumula*    gbokgeshipton  (losdos  trades  council). 
tion  of  benefits  such  as  those  of  the  Amal- 
gamated  Engineers,   or  carpenters,  or  railway  servants. 

But  does  the  trade  union  thereby  prove  false  to  its  legal  and-quite  true  character 
as  an  institution  for  regulating  trade  and  labour?  On  the  contrary,  a  large  range 
of  benefits  enables  it  to  act  with  all  the 
greater  weight  and  energy  when  necessary. 
For  every  one  of  these  benefits  is  a  separate 
link  binding  the  member  to  his  union  ;  nor 
yet  the  member  only,  for  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  it  brings  in  the  women.  Thus,  whilst 
one  of  these  great  amalgamated  societies  may 
act  more  slowly  in  resisting  a  lock-out  or 
ordering  a  strike,  when  it  does  act  its  working 
is  as  that  of  a  steam-hammer  as  compared 
with  ordinary  hammers  wielded  by  human 
arms.  The  employers,  who  know  this  well, 
and  are  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  these 
great  institutions,  are  very  chary  of  committing 
themselves  to  a  conflict  with  them,  and  hence 
unions  such  as  those  we  have  been  considering 
may  be  called  anti-strike  machines  in  so  far  as 
they  obviate  the  necessity  for  strikes  because 
they  are  able  sufficiently  to  regulate  the  trade 
without  them. 

The  new   trade  union  movement  is  to  a 
great  extent  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  "■  •"^''^''"o""'.  foia. 

older  institutions  just  described.  thomas  dirtwistle,  j,p.  (weaversI 

Points  of  Difference  Between  Old  and  New  Movements. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  largely  a  labourers'  or  unskilled  labourers'  movement  as 
distinguished  from  one  of  artisans  or  skilled  labourers.  A  few  labourers'  unions  were 
already  on  the  register  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Office,  but  these  were  mostly  of  what 
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must  be  considered  skilled  labourers.     The  agricultural  labourer,  for  instance,  though 
not  often  so  considered,  is  really  a  skilled  labourer,  since  without  some  previous  train- 
ing he  cannot  earn  a.  livelihood  by  digging,  still  less  ploughing,  a  field,  as  a  clerk  out 
of  work  may,  if  physically  capable  of  it,  earn  a  day's  wages  at  the  docks.     The  miner, 
again,  is  a  labourer  who  needs  skill  of  a  still  higher  character.     Apart  from  the  regis- 
tered unions  belonging  to  these  two  classes,  the  only  labourers  unions  registered  prior 
to   1889  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Hull  Bricklayers  Labourers  Protection,  Accident, 
and  Burial  Society,  which  made  no  return  for  1888  ;  the  General  Labourers   Amalga- 
mated Union  in  Wigmore  Street,  which  after  eighteen  years'  existence  has  281  members 
only  ;  the  Amalgamated  Labour  League,  Hempton,  Norfolk,  with  seventy-eight  mem- 
bers ;    the  Durham  Confident  Labourers  Association,  Bishop  Auckland,  which  made 
no   return  ;  the  Birmingham  Stone  Sawyers'  and  Masons'  Labourers  Accident,  Trade, 
and  Burial.  Society  {no  return) ;   the  United  Order  of  General  Labourers  of  London, 
with  ninety-eight  members  ;  the  Liverpool  United  Dock  Labourers  and  Quay  Porters 
Trade  Benefit  Society  {no  return)  ;    the  Shipyard   Helpers  Society,    Sunderland  (no 
return) ;  and  the  National  Labour  Federation,  with  1,144  members.     Even  including 
those  unions  chiefly  agricultural  but  admitting 
general  labourers,   as  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Labourers  Union  {8,500  members),  and  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  General  and  Farm 
Labourers    of     Great    Britain    and     Ireland 
(twenty-nine  members),  the  total  would  only 
amount  to  nine  societies  out  of  254  on  the 
register. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  these  some  of 
the  registries  of  the  latter  end  of  1889  and 
1890.  In  the  month  of  December,  1889,  were 
registered  a  "  National  Amalgamated 
Labourers  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  a  "  Leeds  United  Builders' Labourers 
Society,"  and  a  "  New  Freemen  of  the  River 
Thames  Wharf,  Dock,  and  Canal  Labour 
Protection  Society."  In  January  of  this  year 
were  registered  a  "National  Amalgamated 
Coal  Porters  Union  of  Inland  and  Sea-borne 
Coal  Workers";    in  February  a  "Builders' 

-  -  Labourers  Union,"  a  "  Northwich  and  District 

JOHN  BUKNs  (l-cc).  Amalgamated  Society  of  Salt-workers,  Alkali- 

workers,  Mechanics,  and  General  Labourers," 
and  a  ' '  Covent  Garden  Porters  Union  " ;  in  March  a  ' '  Federation  of  Salt-workers,  Alkali- 
workers,  and  Mechanics  and  General  Labourers  "  at  Wharton,  Cheshire  ;  an  "  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Gas- Workers,  Brickmakers,  and  General  Labourers  "  at  Birmingham ; 
a  "  National  Association  of  Builders'  Labourers  "  also  at  Birmingham  ;  and  a  "  United 
Builders'  Labourers  Union  "  ;  and  in  April  a  "  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Labour  Union," 
a  "  Universal  Federation  of  House  and  Ship  Painters'  Labourers,"  and  a  "  South  Side 
Labour  Federation  League."  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  the  labourers 
form  unions  of  their  own,  while  in  others  they  are  united  with  mechanics  or  artizans. 
Thus  we  have  a  total  of  fourteen  out  of  seventy-five  unions  registered  in  the  sei'en  months 
December  1889 — ^July  1890,  as  against  nine  surviving  in  name  at  least  out  of  the  354 
unions  previously  on  the  register  for  the  whole  period  of  scvenUtn  years  since  the  first 
Trade  Union  Act. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  these  new  unions,  not  confined  to  those  of 
labourers,  is  that  they  are  purely  militant,  constituted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  trade — t.g.  by  fixing  hours  of  labour  or  rates  of  wages,  and  hold  out  scarcely 
any  or  no  benefits.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  results  probably  from  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  John  Burns  who,  impatient  of  the  reluctance  shown  by  the  larger 
unions  with  their  many  benefits  to  enter  upon  or  encourage  labour  contests  without 
absolute  necessity,  has  virtually  striven  to  bring  back  the  trade  union  within  the  limits 
of  its  legal  definition. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  two  features.  The  labourers,  as  distinct  from  the 
mechanics  or  artizans,  the  unskilled  labourers  as  distinct  from  the  skilled  ones,  are 
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organizing  themselves  in  unions.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  these  new  unions 
towards  the  older  ones,  or  of  the  older  ones  towards  them  ?  Will  the  new  ones  seek, 
and  will  they  be  admitted,  to  send,  representatives  to  trade  union  congresses,  and  be 
represented  on  the  Trade  Union  Council  P  If  so,  it  will  be  virtually  a  new  and  most 
important  departure  in  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  labourer  is,  under  one  aspect,  essentially  the  enemy  of  the 
artisan,  the  ally,  at  least  potential,  of  the  employer  against  him.  The  constant  dream 
of  the  latter,  when  he  thinks  only  of  his  own  interests,  is  the  substitution  for  the  labour 
of  many  mechanics  or  skilled  labourers  of  a  machine  worked  by  unskilled  labourers  or 
by  women — and  formerly  indeed  by  children— who  through  the  lesser  remuneration 
they  are  found  to  accept  are  virtually  equivalent  to  unskilled  labourers.  Moreover, 
even  without  the  introduction  of  machinery,  in  all  labour  disputes  the  substitute  most 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  employer  for  the  artisan  on  strike  or  locked  out  is  the  labourer 
who  worked  under  him.  Hence  the  provisions  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  older 
trade  unions'  rules  imposing  penalties,  for  instance,  for  teaching  the  trade  to  labourers, 
and  other  rules  directed  against  them.  If,  then,  these  new  labourers'  unions  are  ad- 
mitted on  a  footing  of  equality  to  take  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  trade  union  movement 
generally,  it  will  be  the  breaking  down  of  a 
real  partition  wall  between  classes. 

It  must,  apparently,  be  at  any  rate  antici- 
pated that  the  first  result  of  the  admission  ol 
the  unions  of  last  year  and  this,  whether  of 
labourers  or  others,  to  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  movement,  will  be  to  impart  to  . 
it  a  more  militant  character.  But  this  in  all 
probability  will  not  last.  There  is  but  one 
school  of  human  experience  in  which  the  same 
lessons  have  to  be  learnt.  Mr.  John  Burns 
himself  is  too  able  and  too  sincere  a  man  not  ' 
to  acknowledge,  when  he  has  become  convinced 
of  it,  that  he  has  been  misled  in  his  efforts  to 
confine  the  work  of  trade  unions  to  the  mere 
regulating  of  trade.  A  union  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  gather  members  and  funds  whilst 
there  is  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  upon  the  class  of 

workers  which  it  seeks  to  bring  together.    But  umijok  »i™ojcoricio,  rMo™. 

it  is  the  misfortune  of  such  combinations  that  ben-  tillett  (dockers). 

seasons  of  pressure  and    of  prosperity  alike 

may  be  fatal  to  them,  when  once  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  is  over.  In  bad  times  the  men 
soon  find  that  they  literally  cannot  afford  to  contribute  to  a  union  which  gives  them 
nothing  in  return.  In  good  times,  with  the  improvidence  which  is  too  characteristic  of 
the  class,  they  easily  come  to  think  that  they  will  never  require  its  help.  In  either  case 
they  will  cease  to  attend  meetings,  and  end  by  dropping  their  subscriptions  ;  the  result 
of  it  all  being,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  secretary  or  treasurer  runs  away  with  the 
funds — if  any  remain.  It  seems  therefore  certain  that  the  new  unions,  if  they  are  to 
maintain  themselves — that  the  unions  of  labourers  like  their  predecessors  those  of 
artizans^will  have  to  lay  hold  on  their  members  by  providing  for  the  ordinary  needs 
of  a  working  man's  life,  by  holding  out  to  them  benefits  when  out  of  employment,  in 
sickness,  or  death,  Slc,  &c. 

That  there  will  be  friction  between  workers  in  different  employments  owing  to  the 
use  of  the  new  trade  unions  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Already  in  one  recent  case  there 
has  been  a  strike  among  the  majority  of  the  workmen  at  one  establishment,  all  belong- 
ing to  one  trade  union,  because  of  the  employment  there  of  two  or  three  men 
belonging  to  another.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  allowable  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  issue  of  the  new  trade  union  movement.  No  doubt  there  have  been,  there  are, 
there  will  be  bad  trade  unions  as  well  as  good,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  bad  ones  can  ever  keep  their  footing  very  long.  But  on  the  whole  our 
English  trade  unions  have  been  the  best  of  schools  for  the  training  of  our  working 
classes,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  those  schools  multiplied.  Men  have  learned  in  these 
schools  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  endure  and  to  share  hardships,  to  subordinate 
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their  private  interests  to  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  and  this  has  been  to  them 
an  invaluable  discipline. 

The  experience  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge — and  the  fact  is  confirmed  even  by 
men  who  have  been  turned  out  of  their  unions — is,  that  the  trade  unionist  is,  almost 
universally,  a  more  dependable  man  than 
the  non-unionist.'  The  trade  unionist  is 
often  narrow,  and  exhibits  little  of  that 
marvellous  shrewdness,  business  capacit)', 
and — if  one  may  say  so — business  audacity 
which  distributive  cooperation  has  already 
developed,  but  he  is  generally  more  trust- 
worthy, more  generous-minded,  more 
human  than  the  cooperator  of  the  present 
day.  Could  the  qualities  of  both  types  be 
combined,  it  would  be  impossible  to  set 
bounds  to  the  amount  of  good  work  which 
might  be  done.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
some  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the 
question  have  been  led  to  regard  with 
favour  the  idea  of  trade  union  cooperation 
as  being  perhaps  the  only  solution  of  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  insoluble  and 
must  not  be  left  unsolved. 

There  is  however  one  point  as  to  which 
trade  unionists  seem  to  need  a  word    of 

—  advice.     Admirable  as  is  the  endeavour  of 

TOM  MAHH  (dockers).  the  old-established  trade  unions  to  grapple 

hold  of  the  working  man's  life  from  as 
many  sides  as  possible  by  providing  for  as  many  of  his  needs  as  they  can,  the  way  tn 
which  they  do  this  is  in  some  respects  open  to  criticism.  There  seems  little  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  organization  of  the  great  amalgamated  societies,  marvellous  as  an 
engine  for  the  regulation  of  labour,  does  not  tend  to  economy  in  relief.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  ingenious  principle  of  the 
equalization  of  funds  between  the  branches, 
the  aim  of  which  is  that  the  union  should  be 
prepared  on  every  point  for  conflict,  the  execu- 
tive being  authorized  to  demand  from  any 
branch  which  has  a  surplus  beyond  a  certain 
sum  per  head  so  much  as  it  may  think  neces- 
sary of  that  surplus  in  order  to  hand  it  over 
to  any  branch  which  has  less  per  head  than 
the  fixed  sum.  It  is  simply  impossible  under 
such  a  system  to  expect  economy  of  manage- 
ment in  the  branches,  since  any  accumulation 
of  funds  by  good  management  in  one  branch 
is  always  liable  to  be  taken  away  from  it  for 
the  benefit  of  some  other  which  has  perhaps 
been  badly  managed.  And  more  or  less  this 
must  be  the  case  in  all  trade  unions,  even  of 
the  most  individual  character.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  regulation  of  trade  must  always  be 
their  primary  object,  every  benefit  is  sub- 
lONBON  sre.tQscoric  CO.,  piroTo  Servient  to  that,  and  a  sickness  or  mortality 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS  (ge.neral  LABOURERS).         fund  is  not  likely  to  be  as  carefully  managed 
when  it  is  known  that  its  accumulations  may 
as  in  a  mere  friendly  society.     Accordingly  it  would 
the  sickness  of  trade  unions  have  been  scientifically 
examined  it  has  been  found  to  have  cost  them  more  than  it  should  have  done. 

*  In  proof  of  thb  il  xnny  be  mentioned  that  a  late  foreman  of  engineers 
left  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  because  he  found  them  loo 
that  he  scarcely  ever  employed  a  non-unioaist  as  be  could  not  tiust  ibem. 
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There  is,  moreover,  one  benefit  which  trade  unions  hold  out  much  more  frequently 
than  the  friendly  societies  of  our  day,  and  which  it   is  to  be  feared  is  dragging  them 
down — old  age  pay,  or  superannuation  as  it  is  generally  termed.     Mr.  Burnett  in  his 
last  report  tells  us  that  in  1887  thirty-two  unions  having  superannuation  benefit  paid 
£74'  '49  for  ^'''s  purpose,  but  in  1888  ^83,719,  being  an  increase  of  laj  per  cent.      In 
a  few  cases  special  superannuation  levies  had  been  made — the  mere  fact  of  such  levies 
proving   the    insufficiency    of   the    ordinary 
contributions  for   the    purpose — but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances   apparently  the 
unions  are  merely  letting  themselves  drift. 
The  theory  so  popular  among  philanthropists 
that    working    men    should,    when    young, 
provide  an  annuity  for  themselves  in  their 
old  age  is  indeed  itself  open  to  question.    In 
the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
working  man  is  able  to  carry  it  out ;  and 
in  the  next  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
family,  and  a  moral  one,   is  not  the  best 
provision  for  old  age  in  the  working  class — 
children    so    efficiently  brought  up   by  and 
so  attached  to  their  parents  as  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  maintain  them  when  they  are 
past  work. 

It  must  be  added  in  conclusion  that  this 
paper  has  dealt  only  with  registered  trade 
unions.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  unregis- 
tered ones  ;  Mr.  Burnett  enumerates  many  "■ 

by  name,  and  no  doubt  does  not  know  them       william  Stanley  (national  labourers). 
all.       There    are    therefore    no    means    of 

stating*  their  number,  which,  most  probably,  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  registered  ones,  or  say,  from  1,000  to  1,250.  But  whatever  the  proportion  may 
be,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
newly-registered  unions  of  18^-90  is  in  any  wise  inapplicable  to  the  unregistered  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  consist  still  more  largely  of  labourers,  and 
still  more  often  abstain  from  providing  any  specific  benefits.  Thus,  though  the  point 
of  view  of  this  article  has  lain,  so  to  speak,  rather  on  the  outskirts  of  the  n 
its  conclusions  may  in  all  probability  be  taken  to  be  true  of  it  as  a  whole. 


THE    VICAR    OF    WAKEFIELD    AND    ITS 
ILLUSTRATORS. 

By  AUSTIN    DOBSON. 

NOT  many  months  since,  d  propos  of  a  certain  book  of  epistolary  parodies,  the 
paragraphists  were  busily  discussing  the  different  aspects  which  the  characters 
of  fiction  present  to  different  readers.     It  was  shown  that,  not  only  as  regards 
the   fainter  and    less    strongly   drawn    figures^the    Frank    Osbaldis tones,    the    Clive 
Newcomes,    the    David    Copperfields — but  even  as 
regards    what    Gautier    would    have    called    "  the 
grotesques " — the    Costigans,    the    Swivellers,    the 
Gamps,— each  admirer,   in   his  separate  "study  of 
imagination,"   had    his  own  idea,  which    was    not 
that  of  another.     What  is  true  of  the  intellectual 
conception  is  equally  true  of  the  pictorial.    Nothing 
is  more  notable  than  the  diversities  presented  by 
the  same  book  when  illustrated  by  different  artists. 
Contrast    for    a    moment    the    Don    Quixotes    of 
Smirke,  of  Tony  Johannot,  of  Gustave  Dor^  ;  con- 
trast the  Falstaffs  of  Kenny  Meadows,  of  Sir  John    the  vicar  and  the  uttle  bovs    from 
Gilbert,  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey.     Or,  to  take  another     " whittinc'ham's  edition"  of  1815. 
instance,  compare  the  contemporary  illustrations  of 

Dickens  with  the  modern  designs  of  (say)  Mr.  Charles  Green  or  Mr.  Frederick  Barnard. 
The  variations,  it  will  at  once  be  manifest,  are  not  the  mere  variations  arising  from 


ampler  resource  or  from  fuller  academic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  younger  men.     It  is 
not  alone  that  they  have  conquered  the  inner  secret  of  Mr.  du    Maurier's  artistic 
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stumblingf-blocks — the  irreconcilable  chimney-pot  hat,  the  "  terrible  trousers,"  the 
unspeakable  evening  clothes  of  the  Victorian  era  :  it  is  that  their  point  of  view  is 
different.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  modern 
humorous  designers,  although  he  is  studiously  loyal  to  the  Dickens  tradition  as  revealed 
by  "  Phiz  "  and  Cruikshank,  he  is  at  the  same  time  as  unlike  them  as  it  is  well  possible 
to  be.  To  this  individual  attitude  of  the  artist  must  be  added,  among  other  things, 
the  further  fact  that  each  age  has  a  habit  of  investing  the  book  it  decorates  with 
something  of  its  own  temperament  and  atmosphere.  It  may  faithfully  endeavour  to 
revive  costume  ;  it  may  reproduce  detail  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  but  it  can  never 
look  with  the  old  eyes,  or  see  exactly  in  the  old  way.  Of  these  positions  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield'xs&s  good  an  example  as  any.  Between  its  earlier  illustrated  editions  and 
those  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  gulf  is  wide  ;  while  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Primrose  as 
presented  by  Rowlandson  on  the  one  hand  and  Stothard  on  the  other  are  as  strikingly 
in  contrast  as  any  of  the  cases  above  indicated.  It  will  add  what  is  practically  a  fresh 
chapter  to  a  hackneyed  history  if  for  a  page  or  two  we  essay  to  give  some  account  of 
Goldsmith's  masterpiece 
considered  exclusively  in 
its  aspect  as  an  illustrated 

There  were  no  illustra- 
tions to  the  first  edition  of 
1766,  The  two  duodecimo 
volumes  "on  grey  paper 
with  blunt  type,"  printed 
at  Salisbury  in  that  year 
"  by  B.  Collins  for  F.  New- 
berj,"  were  without  em- 
bellishments of  any  kind  ; 
and  the  sixth  issue  of  1779 
had  been  reached  before  we 
come  to  the  earliest  native 
attempt  at  pictorial  realiza- 
tion of  the  characters.  Then 
appeared  the  first  English 
edition  with  illustrations, 
being  two  tiny  booklets 
bearing  the  imprint  of  one 
J.  Wenman,  of  144  Fleet 
Street,  and  containing  a 
couple  of  poorly-executed 

frontispieces  by  the  minia-    ^cese    from   the  "vicar  op  wakefield."     engraved   from  a 
turist,  Daniel  Dodd.    They       washed   drawing    by    thohas    stothard,   r,a.,    in  south 
represent  the  Vicar  taking  Kensington  museum. 

leave  of  George,  and  Olivia 

and  the  Landlady— a  choice  of  subjects  in  which  the  artist  had  many  subsequent 
imitators.  The  designs  have  little  distinction  but  that  of  priority,  and  can  claim  no 
higher  merit  than  attaches  to  the  cheap  adornments  of  a  cheap  book.  Dodd  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage  in  one  of  the  plates  which,  about  the  same  date,  appeared  in 
Harrison's  Novelist's  Magazine,  and  also  in  the  octavo  edition  of  the  Vicar  printed  for 
the  same  publisher  in  1781.  These  plates  have  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  ornamental 
frame-work  which  the  elder  Heath  and  his  colleagues  had  borrovifed  from  the  French 
vignettists.  Dodd  illustrates  the  episode  of  the  pocket-book,  while  his  companion 
Walker,  at  once  engraver  and  designer,  selects  the  rescue  of  Sophia  at  the  precise 
moment  when  Burchell's  great  "  stick  "  has  shivered  the  small  swcrd  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Baxter.  Walker's  design  is  the  better  of  the  two  ;  but  in  both  the  story  is  told  by 
gesture  rather  than  by  expression,  and  their  main  interest  is  that  of  costume-pieces. 

It  is  so  natural  to  associate  the  grace  of  Stothard  with  the  grace  of  Goldsmith, 
that  one  almost  resents  the  fact  that,  in  the  collection  for  which  he  did  so  much,  the 
task  of  illustrating  the  Vicar  fell  into  other  hands.  But  as  his  first  relations  with 
Harrison's  Magazine  originated  in  an  application  made  to  him  to  correct  a  drawing  by 
Dodd  ioT  Joseph  Andrews,  it  is  probable  that,  before  he  began  to  work  regularly  for  the 
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publisher,  the  plates  for  the  Vicar  had  already  been  arranged  for.  It  was  not  long-, 
however,  before  he  was  engaged  upon  the  book.  In  1792  was  published  an  octavo 
edition,  with  six  plates  beautifully  engraved  by  Basire's  pupil  and  Blake's  partner, 
James  Parker.     The  designs,  which  are  by  Stothard,  illustrate  the  Vicar  taking  leave 


of  George,  the  Rescue  of  Sophia  from  Drowning,  the  Honeysuckle  Arbour,  the  Vicar 
and  Olivia,  the  Prison  Sermon,  and  the  Family  Party  at  the  end.  The  best  of  them, 
perhaps,  is  that  in  which  Olivia's  father,  with  an  inexpressible  tenderness  of  gesture, 
lifts  the  half-sinking,  half-kneeling  form  of  his  penitent  daughter.  But  though  none 
can  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  that  grace  which  is  the  unfailing  characteristic  of  the 
artist,  upon  the  whole  they  are  not  cAefs-d'eeuvre.     Certainly  they  are  not  as  good 
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as  the  best  of  the  Clarissa  series  in  Harrison  ;  they  are  not  even  better  than  the  illus- 
trations to  Sterne,  the  originals  of  which  are  at  South  Kensington.  Indeed,  there  is 
at  South  Kensington  a  circular  composition  by  Stothard  from  the  Vicar— ^  lightly- 
washed  sketch  in  Indian  ink^ — which  surpasses  them  all.     The  moment  selected  is 


obscure;  but  the  persons  represented  are  plainly  the  Wakefield  family.  Sir  William 
Thornhill,  and  the  Squire.  The  Squire  is  speaking,  Olivia  hides  her  face  in  her  mother's 
lap.  while  Dr.  Primrose  listens  with  bent  head,  and  the  ci-devanl  Mr.  Burchell  looks 
sternly  at  his  nephew.  The  entire  group,  which  is  admirable  in  refinement  and  expres- 
sion, has  all  the  serene  gravity  of  a  drawing  by  Flaxman.  Besides  the  above,  and  a  pair 
of  plates  to  be  mentioned  presently,  Stothard  did  a  set  of  twenty-four  minute  head- 
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HUNT  THE  SLIPPEK.      FROM   A   COLOUBKD   PLATE   BV  THOMAS  ROWIANDSON,    1817. 

pieces  to  a  Memorandum  Book  for  1805  (or  thereabouts),  all  of  which  were  derived  from 
Goldsmith's  masterpiece,  and  these  probably  do  not  exhaust  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

After  the  Stothard  of  179a 
come  a  succession  of  editions 
more  or  less  illustrated.  In  1 793 
Cooke  published  the  Vicar  in  his 
Select  Novels,  with  a  vignette  and 
plate  by  R.  Corbould,  and  a 
plate  by  Anker  Smith.  The  last, 
which  depicts  "Olivia  rejecting 
with  disdain  the  offer  of  a  Purse 
of  Money  from  Squire  Thorn- 
hill,"  is  not  only  a  dainty  little 
picture,  but  serves  to  exemplify 
some  of  the  remarks  at  the  out- 
set of  this  paper.  Seven  and 
twenty  years  later,  the  same 
design  was  re-engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  an  edition  pub- 
lished by  Dean  andMunday,  and 
the  costumes  were  modernized 
to  date.  The  Squire  Thornhill 
of  1793  has  a  three-cornered  hat 
and  ruffles  ;  in  1830  he  wears 
whiskers,  a  stiff  cravat  with  a 
little  collar,  and  a  cocked  hat 
set  athwartships.  Olivia,  who 
disdained  him  in  1793  in  a  cap 
and  sash,  disdains  him  in  1820 
in  her  own  hair  and  a  high 
>)<r^ct.r..iu>i..c  waist.     Corbould's  illustrations 

THE  RF.TURN  OF  MOSES.   FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  GEORGE  CRuiK-  '"^  thesc  volumcs  are  mcdiocre. 
SHANK,  1832.  But  he  does  better  in  the  five 

plates  which  he  supplied  to 
Whittingham's  edition  of  1800,  three  of  which,  the  Honeysuckle  Arbour,  Moses 
starting  on  his  Journey,  and  Olivia  and  the  Landlady,  are  pleasant  enough.      In  1808 
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followed  an  edition  with  a  charm- 
ingf  frontispiece  by  Stothardj  in 
which  the  Vicar  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling  is  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile Mrs.  Primrose  to  Olivia. 
There  is  also  a  vignette  by  the 
same  hand.  These,  engraved  at 
first  by  Heath,  were  repeated  in 
1813  by  J.  Romney.  In  the  same 
year  the  book  appeared  in  the 
Mirror  of  Amusement  with  three 
plates  by  that  artistic  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  William  Marshall  Craig, 
sometime  drawing-master  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
There  are  also  editions  in  1812, 
1823,  and  1834  with  frontispieces 
by  Thomas  Uwins.  But,  as  an 
interpreter  of  Goldsmith,  the 
painter  of  the  once-popular 
Ckapeau  de  Brigand  is  not  in- 
spiriting. 

In    following  the  line  of  en- 
gravers on  copper,  soon   to  be 
superseded    by    steel,    we    have 
neglected    the   sister   art    of  en- 
graving upon  wood,  of  which  the  ^ 
revival  is  practically  synchronous                olivia  and  the  squibe.     aster  william 
with  Harrison's  Magazine,      The                                 mulreadv,  r.a.,  1843. 
first  edition  of    the    Vicar,  deco- 
rated with  what   Horace  Walpole  contemptuously  called  "  wooden   cuts,"  is   dated 
1798.     It  has   seven    designs,    three  of  which   are  by  an   unknown   person   called 


Eginton,  and  the  remainder  by  Thomas  Bewick,  by  whom  all  of  them  are  engraved. 
Eginton  may    be  at  once  dismissed  ;  but  Bewick's  own  work,  notwithstanding  his 
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genuine  admiration  for  Goldsmith,  arouses  no  particular  enthusiasm.  He  was  too 
original  to  be  the  illustrator  of  other  men's  work,  and  his  designs,  though  good  speci- 
mens of  his  tichmque  as  a  xylographer,  are  poor  as  artistic  conceptions.  The  most 
successful  is  the  "  Procession  to  Church,"  the  stubbornness  of  Blackberry,  as  may  be 
imagined,  being  effectively  rendered.  Frontispieces  by  Bewick  also  appear  in  editions 
of  1810  and  1812  ;  and  between  1807  and  i8og  the  records  speak  of  three  American 
issues  with  woodcuts  by  Bewick's  trans- At  I  antic  imitator,  Alexander  Anderson. 
Whether  these  were  merely  copies  of 
Bewick,  like  much  of  Anderson's 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without 
inspection.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  edition  illustrated 
by  Thurston  and  engraved  by  Bewick's 
pupil,  Luke  Clennell,  of  which  Mr. 
W.  j.  Linton  speaks  in  his  Masters 
of  Wood  Engraving  as  containing  a 
"  '  Mr.  Burchell  in  the  hayfield  reading 
to  the  two  Primrose  girls,'  full  of 
drawing  and  daylight,"  which  should 
be  worth  seeing  But  the  triumph  of 
wood-cut  copies  at  this  date  is  un- 
doubtedly the  so-called  "  Whitting- 
ham's  edition  "of  1815.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  thirty-seven  woodcuts  and 
tailpieces  engraved  by  the  prince  of 
modern  wood-engravers,  John  Thomp- 
son. The  artist's  name  has  been 
modestly  withheld,  and  the  designs 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  Thurston, 
but  they  are  not  entirely  in  his  manner, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  Samuel  Williams.  In  any  case, 
they  are  unpretending  little  pieces, 
simple  in  treatment,  and  sympathetic 
in  character.  The  Vicar  Consoled  by 
his  little  Boys,  and  the  Two  Girls  and 
the  Fortune-teller,  may  be  cited  as 
favourable  examples.  But  the  scale 
is  too  small  for  much  play  of  ex- 
pression. "  Whittingham's  edition" 
was  very  popular,  and  copies  are  by 
no  means  rare.  It  was  certainly  re- 
published in  1822  and  1825,  and  pro- 
bably there  are  other  issues.  And  so 
we  come  to  that  most  extraordinary 
of  contributions  by  a  popular  designer 
MR.  BURCHELL  AND  THE  rocKET-BociK.    FROM  to    the   embcUishment    of    a    popular 

AN  ETCHING  Dv  cHODowiECKi,  1776.  author,  the  Vitar  ai  Rowlandson. 

Rowlandson  was  a  caricaturist, 
and  his  Vicar  is  a  caricature.  He  was  not  without  artistic  power  ;  he  could,  if 
he  liked,  draw  a  beautiful  woman  (it  is  true  that  his  ideal  generally  deserves  those 
epithets  of  " phntureux,  aboniant,  exuberant"  which  the  painter  in  Gerfaut  gives 
to  the  charms  of  Mlie.  Reine  Gobillot)  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  modify  his  ordinary 
style.  Consequently  he  has  illustrated  Goldsmith's  masterpiece  as  he  illustrated 
Combe's  Doctor  Syntax,  and  the  result  is  a  pictorial  outrage.  The  unhappy  Primrose 
family  romp  through  his  pages,  vulgarized  by  all  sorts  of  indignities,  and  the 
reader  reaches  the  last  of  the  "twenty-four  coloured  plates"  which  Ackermann  put 
forth  in  1817,  and  again  in  1823,  as  one  escaping  from  a  nightmare.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  Stothard's  charming  little  plate  of  "Hunt  the  Slipper "  in 
Rogers's  PUasures  of  Memory  oi  1802  to  see  how  far  from  the  Goldsmith  manner  is  Row- 
landson's  treatment  of  the  same  pastime.     Where  he  is  most  endurable,  is  where  his 
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desighs  have  the  least  relation  to  the  personages  of  the  book,  as,  for  example,  in 
"  A  Connoisseur  Mellowing  the  Tone  of  a  Picture,"  which  is  a  humorous  print  no 
better  nor  worse  than  the  other  humorous  prints  with  which  he  was  wont  to  fill  the 
windows  of  the  Repository  of  Arts  in  Piccadilly. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  coarse  rotundities  of  Rowlandson  to  the  edition  which 
immediately  followed — that  known  to  collectors  as  Sharpe's.      It  contains  six  illustra- 
tions   by   Richard    Westall,    engraved    on    copper   by  Warren,   Romney,  and  others. 
Westall's  designs  are  of  the  school  of  Stothard— that  is  to  say,  they  are  graceful   and 
elegant    rather   than  humorous ;    but   they   are    most    beautifully    rendered  by    their 
engravers.     The  Honeysuckle  Arbour,  where  the  girls  lean  across  the  table  to  watch 
the  passing  stag,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  little  pictures  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.     In   1829,   William   Finden  re-engraved  the  whole  of  these  designs  on  steel, 
slightly    reducing   them    in 
size,  and  the   merit  of  the 
two  methods  may  be  com- 
pared.    It  is  hard   t<f  ad- 
judge the  palm.     Finden's 
Rfth    plate    especially,    de- 
picting   Sophy's    return    to 
the   Vicar   in   prison,  is   a 
miracle      of      minute      ex- 
cellence. 

Goldsmith's  next  illus- 
trators of  importance  are 
Cruikshank  and  Mulready. 
TTie  contributions  of  the 
former  are  limited  to  two 
plates  for  Vol.  X.  (1832)  of 
Roscoe's  Novelisfs  Library. 
They  are  not  successes. 
The  kindly  Genius  of  Broad- 
grin  is  scarcely  as  vulgar 
as  Rowlandson,  but  his 
efforts  to  make  his  subject 
"comic"  are  not  the  less 
unfortunate,  and  there  is 
little  of  the  Vicar,  or  Mrs. 
Primrose,  or  even  Moses, 
in  the  sketch  with  which  he 
illustrates  the  tragedy  of  the 
gross  of  green  spectacles. 
Mulready 's  designs,  excel- 
lently interpreted  by  J«hn 
Thompson,  have  a  far 
greater  reputation,- — -a  re- 
putation heightened  not  a  the  vicar  finds  olivia.  after  tonv  johannot,  1S38. 
little  bythe  familiar  group  of 

pictures  which  he  elaborated  from  three  of  the  sketches.  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown, 
the  Whistonian  Controversy  and  Sophia  and  Burchell  Haymaking,  with  their  wonderful 
rendering  of  texture  and  material,  are  among  the  painter's  most  successful  works  in 
oil ;  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  his  illustrated  Vicar  as  if  all  of  its  designs  were 
at  the  same  artistic  level.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the  case.  Some  of  them,  e.g.  Olivia 
measuring  herself  with  the  Squire,  have  playfulness  and  charm,  but  not  a  few  of  them 
are,  to  our  thinking,  not  only  crowded  in  composition,  but  heavy  and  unattractive. 
Mulready's  paintings,  however,  and  the  generally  diffused  feeling  that  the  domestic 
note  in  his  work  should  make  him  a  born  illustrator  of  Goldsmith,  have  given  him  a 
reputation  which  it  is  not  now  easy  to  gainsay.  Only  a  critic  of  the  authority  of 
Mr,   Linton  may  dare  to  call  him  "  weak." 

After  Mulready  come  a  number  of  illustrators  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to 
particularize  in  detail.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was  the  clever  artist 
George  Thomas  ;  one  of  the  most  disappointing,  since  his  gifts  were  of  the  highest 
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order,  was  the  late  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Of  Absolon,  Anelay,  Gilbert,  and  the  rest,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  more  here,  and  we  must  close  this  rapid  summary  with  brief  reference 
to  some  of  the  foreign  editions. 

At  the  beginning"  of  this  paper,  in  enumerating  some  of  the  causes  for  the  diversities, 
pleasing  or  the  reverse,  which  prevail  in  illustrated  copies  of  the  classics,  we  purposely 
reserved  one  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  in  connection  with  those  books 
when  **  embellished"  by  foreign  artists.  If,  even  in  the  country  of  birth,  each  age 
(as  has  been  well  said  of  translations)  ^^ a  eu  de  ce  cdte  son  belvedere  different"  it  follows 
that  every  other  country  will  have  its  point  of  view,  which  will  be  at  variance  with 
that  of  a  native.  To  say  that  no  book  dealing  with  human  nature  in  the  abstract  is 
capable  of  being  illustrated  adequately  except  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  would  be  to 
state  a  proposition  in  imminent  danger  of  contradiction  by  example.  But  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that,  except  by  an  artist  who,  by  long  residence  or  otherwise,  has 
enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  assimilating  the  national  atmosphere,  no  novel  of 
manners  (to  which  class  the  Vicar  undoubtedly  belongs)  can  be  illustrated  with  com- 
plete success  by  a  foreigner.  For  this  reason,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more 
than  refer  briefly  to  the  principal  German  and  French  editions.  In  either  country  the 
Vicar  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  artistically  interpreted  by  draughtsmen  of 
marked  ability ;  but  in  both  cases  the  solecisms  are  thicker  than  the  beauties. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  for  Germany,  that  it  was  earlier  in  the  field 
than  England.  Wenman's  edition  is  dated  1780  ;  but  it  was  in  1776  that  August  Mylius, 
of  Berlin,  issued  the  first  frontispiece  of  the  Vicar.  It  is  an  etching  by  the  Berlin  Hogarth, 
Daniel  Chodowiecki,  prefixed  to  an  English  reprint  of  the  second  edition,  and 
represents  the  popular  episode  of  Mr.  Burchell  and  the  pocket-book.  The  poor  Vicar 
is  transformed  into  a  heavy-visaged  German  pastor  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
while  Mr.  Burchell  becomes  a  slim  personage  in  a  huntsman's  cap  such  as  stage  tradition 
assigns  to  Tony  Lumpkin.  In  the  Almanac  Genealogique  for  1777  Chodowiecki 
returned  to  this  subject,  and  produced  a  series  of  twelve  (as  designs)  charming  plates 
— little  marvels  of  delicate  execution — upon  the  same  theme.  Some  of  these,  e.g,  the 
Conversation  brillant  des  Dames  de  la  Ville  and  George  sur  la  T^atre  (j/V)  reconnait 
son  P^re — are  delightfully  quaint.  But  they  are  not  illustrations  of  the  text — and  there 
is  no  more  to  say.  The  same  fundamental  objection  applies  to  the  illustrations,  full  of 
fancy,  ingenuity  and  playfulness  as  they  are,  of  another  German,  Ludwig  Richter. 
His  edition  has  often  been  reprinted.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  his  barefooted, 
thick-ankled  Sophia,  making  hay,  with  her  straw  hat  at  her  back,  to  decide  against  it. 
One  crosses  out  **  Sophia"  and  writes  in  **  Dorothea."  She  may  have  lived  at 
Sesenheim,  but  never  at  Wakefield. 

In  France,  to  judge  by  certain  entries  in  Cohen's  invaluable  Guide  de  V Amateur  de 
Livres  d  Vignettes,  the  book  seems  to  have  been  illustrated  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Huet  and  Texier  are  mentioned  as  artists,  but  their  works  have  escaped  us. 
The  chief  French  edition,  however,  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  famous  series  of 
books  *^aux  images  incrustees  en  plein  texte  (as  Jules  Janin  says),  inaugurated  in  1835 
by  the  Gil  Bias  of  Jean  Gigoux.  The  Vicaire  de  Wakefield  (Bourgueleret,  1838), 
admirably  paraphrased  by  Charles  Nodier,  was  accompanied  by  ten  engravings  on 
steel  by  William  Finden  after  Tony  Johannot,  and  a  number  of  small  woodcuts, 
en-tites  and  cuts  de  lampe  by  Janet  Lange,  Charles  Jacque,  and  C.  Marville.  As  com- 
positions, Johannot*s  contributions  are  effective,  but  highly  theatric,  while  his  types 
are  French.  Of  the  woodcuts  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note  that  when  the  Vicar  and 
Mrs.  Primrose  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  family  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own 
chamber,  they  do  so  (in  the  picture)  from  two  separate  four  posters  with  twisted  up- 
rights, and  a  crucifix  between  them.  The  same  eccentricities,  though  scarcely  so 
naively  ignorant,  are  not  absent  in  the  work  of  two  much  more  modern  artists,  M.  V. 
A.  Poirson  and  M.  Adolphe  Lalauze.  M.  Poirson  (Quantin,  1885)  who,  in  his  own 
domain  has  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  decorative  artist,  depicts  Squire  Thornhill  as  a 
gay  young  French  cliasseur  with  many-buttoned  gaiters  and  ^  fusil  en  bandoulitre,  while 
the  butcher  of  the  Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog  appears  in  those  **  wooden  shoes  "  (with  straw 
in  them)  which  for  years  have  been  to  English  cobblers  the  chief  terror  of  a  French 
invasion.  M.  Lalauze  again  (Jouaust,  1888),  for  whose  distinguished  gifts  (in  their 
place)  we  have  the  keenest  admiration,  promotes  the  whole  Primrose  family  into  the 
haute  noblesse.  An  elegant  Dr.  Primrose  blesses  an  elegant  George  with  the  air  of  a 
Rochefoucauld,  while  Mrs.  Primrose,  in  the  background,  with  the  Bible  and  cane,  is  a 
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p'ande dame  de par  le  monde.     In  the  same  way,  the  scene  in  the  hayfield  becomes  a  fite 
pi2ante  after  the  manner  of  Lancret  or  Watteau. 

Upon  the  whole,  omitting  foreign  artists  for  the  reasons  given  above,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Goldsmith  has  not  yet  found  his  fitting  pictorial  interpreter. 
.  Stothard  and  Mijiready  have  accentuated  his  graver  side  ;  Cruikshank  and  Rowlandson 
have  exaggerated  his  humour.  But  no  single  artist,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has,  in 
any  just  proportion,  combined  them  both.  By  the  delicate  quality  of  his  art,  by  the 
alliance  in  his  work  of  a  grace  and  playfulness  which  has  a  kind  of  parallel  in  Gold- 
smith's literary  style,  the  late  Mr.  Caldecott  seemed  always  to  suggest  that  he  could, 
if  he  would,  supply  this  want.  But  (apart  from  the  play-book  of  the  Mad  Dog)  Mr. 
Caldecott  only  executed  one  design  from  this  source. 


AN    INTERLUDE. 
By  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 


'as  going  down  to  Merehurst  for  the  Lants'  dance.  It  was 
rather  a  bore ;  but  Mrs.  Lant  had  asked  him  to  all  her  best 
things  in  town,  and  she  had  made  a  point  of  his  going  to  this. 
It  would  soon  be  over,  he  reflected  ;  besides,  disguise  it  as  he 
would,  he  still  liked  dancing.  He  \vas  seven-and-twenty,  tall 
and  supple  ;  three  years  more  and  he  would  probably  be  as 
cynical  as  most  men  ;  meanwhile  why  not  enjoy  life  ? 

AH  the  way  he  was  haunted  by  a  girl's  face,  fair  and  blue-eyed, 
and  with  a  divinely  beautiful  flush  upon  it.  He  could  see  her  so 
well  that  he  amused  himself  by  imagining  she  sat  opposite  him  in  the  railway  carriage  ; 
in  the  space  he  outlined  her  head,  her  slight  Rgure,  her  white  dress.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  she  always  wore  white  dresses  of  soft  stuff  that  draped  and  made  her  look 
statue-like,  as  some  sweet  Greek  girl  had  looked  perhaps  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
was  several  months  since  he  had  seen  her ;  he  counted  them  up  while  the  train  whirled 
on  as  though  with  some  strange  instinct  it  knew  that  it  was  rushing  towards  her  and 
feared  lest  he  were  doubting.  He  had  only  seen  her  half-a-dozen  times  altogether,  but 
from  the  first  moment  she  had  fascinated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  remember  her. 
He  knew  little  enough  about  her,  whence  she  came  or  who  she  was  ;  only  that  she  was 
doing  her  first  season  in  town  though  she  was  not  so  very  young,  two-and-twenty 
perhaps ;  yes,  that  at  most.  She  had  talked  well  for  a  woman,  and  they  had  sat  out 
at  dances  or  hung  about  conservatories  talking  of  poetry,  and  subtle  sympathies,  and 
dreamy  but  very  mild  metaphysics,  as  people  sometimes  do  in  these  days  when  they 
are  half  in  love  and  do  not  know  it,  but  would  like  to  think  themselves  mystical.  He 
remembered  their  last  conversation  ;  it  was  of  modern  poetry,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Swinburne.  "  Tennyson  will  live  as  a  poet,"  she  had  said,  "  and  Browning  as  a 
dramatist,  and  Swinburne  as  a  force."  He  had  not  quite  followed  her  meaning,  but 
he  thought  there  was  discrimination  in  the  remark.  He  wondered  if  it  was  all  her 
own  or  the  outcome  of  some  conversation  she  had  heard  ;  if  one  came  to  investigate 
talk  nowadays  it  was  surprising  how  little  of  it  was  first-hand. 

He  could  not  in  the  least  define  what  her  power  had  been  ;  but  it  was  odd  how  often 
he  thought  of  her  even  now  ;  not  for  long  together,  he  was  too  loyal  to  another  woman 
for  that — just  for  a  moment  she  would  flit  through  his  mind  and  vanish,  but  he  could 
always  see  her  with  great  distinctness.  The  faces  and  forms  he  had  known  all  his  life 
became  misty  with  time  and  absence  and  the  business  and  crowding  of  life,  but  hers  re- 
mained clear-cut  in  his  memory.  Then,  too,  though  he  called  himself  a  conceited  fool 
and  an  idiot,  in  some  vague  way  he  knew  that  she  had  not  been  indifferent  to  him. 
When  they  met  there  had  come  over  her  face  an  expression  of  restfulness  ;  they  seemed 
to  begin  their  conversation  in  the  middle  of  one  already  half-finished  in  their  thoughts  or 
in  some  dream  of  which  they  did  not  give  account.  When  they  parted  it  was  with  the 
unspoken  knowledge  that  between  them  there  would  be  a  chapter  of  life  in  the  future, 

A  chapter  of  life  with  her,  some  day,  some  hour  when  the  barriers  were  broken 
down,  and  they  might  stand  face  to  face,  not  fearing  to  speak  the  words  that  were 
already  in  their  hearts  ?  It  was  maddening  joy  to  think  of— but  it  could  never  be  ;  the 
future  was  all  laid  out  befoie  him,  dull  and  commonplace  ;  there  was  no  shirking  it  to 
go  seeking  after  romance  and  folly  and  dreams  of  greater  happiness  than  that  which 
is  the  lot  of  ordinary  men  and  women.     And  then  he  tried  hard  to  think  of  the  sedate 
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damsel  of  six-and-twenty  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  these  three  years.  She  was 
looking  after  her  father's  household  in  the  London  suburb,  content  enough  to  wait  till 
her  lover  had  saved  enough  money  out  of  his  Fellowship  and  it  pleased  him  to  take  her 
to  wife.  Content  enough  ;  well,  so  was  he.  Lena  Graves  was  not  a  woman  to  stir 
one's  pulses  or  make  one's  life  go  quickly  ;  but  middle  age  would  pass  serenely  enough 
into  old  age  with  her,  and  old  age  would  be  unrippled  even  by  exciting  memories  : 
it  was  worth  foregoing  a  few  of  the  fires  of  youth  to  gain  that  prospect.  Middle  age 
and  old  age,  sure  and  certain  to  come  unless  death  for  ever  shut  the  door  on  them  ;  he 
wondered  if  they  were  as  emotionless  and  easy-going  as  they  seemed,  or  if  their 
physical  aspects  belied  them. 

Of  course  she  was  at  the  Lants'  dance  that  evening.  Her  appearance  was  only 
the  natural  sequence  to  his  thoughts  ;  he  understood  that  as  he  saw  her  enter  with 
the  flash  of  youth  in  her  eyes  and  the  proud  look  of  triumphant  happiness  he 
remembered  so  well  last  year. 

**  You  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  sent  all  thoughts  of  any'other 
woman  a  hundred  miles  away.     **  I  thought  you  had  vanished  for  evermore." 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  and  why  not  ?  Why  should  I  have  vanished  for  evermore  ?  "  he  asked 
joyfully,  for  the  sight  of  her  face  filled  his  whole  soul. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  were  coming  or  that  you  knew  Mrs.  Lant." 

'*  Was  it  necessary  to  announce  it  ?  "  he  asked  with  the  happy  masterfulness  of  a 
lover. 

•*No." 

'*  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  you  would  be  here,  but  I  knew  we  should  soon  meet 
again,"  he  told  her  as  they  went  slowly  round  to  a  waltz  that  seemed  full  of  messages 
and  memories. 

*'  Why  ?  "  she  asked  as  they  stopped  at  last  and  leant  back  against  the  dado  of 
books  that  ran  along  one  end  of  the  room. 

**  I  felt  it ;  I  knew  that  we  were  getting  nearer  to  each  other  all  to-day." 

*'  Presentiments  are  no  evidence.  A  thousand  come  to  nothing  and  we  forget 
them,  just  one  on  the  average  of  chances  proves  itself  true ;  we  remark  it,  call  it 
wonderful,  and  encourage  more." 

**  Ah,  this  sounds  like  the  talk  of  a  year  ago.     Do  you  remember?  " 

Is  there  not  already  a  link  of  some  kind  between  the  man  and  woman  who  can  say 
those  last  words  to  each  other  ? 

**  I  have  read  more  since  then,  thought  more — felt  more,"  the  last  words  seemed 
to  be  said  against  her  will. 

'*  Let  us  go  over  to  that  recess  and  sit  down,"  he  whispered  ;  *'  then  we  can  talk 
of  time  and  all  it  has  done  to  us— or  may  do." 

***Draw  back  the  blinds,  and  see  the   fields  beyond,'"  she  began.     "Do  you 

remember  our  Browning  talk  that  night  at  the  F 's  ball  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly 

breaking  off. 

**  Perfectly,  I  was  thinking  of  it  to-day  in  the  train.  You  said  he  would  live  as  a 
dramatist.      I  thought  he  was  greater  as  a  poet." 

*'  So  do  I  now  ;  that  is  one  of  the  feelings  that  has  grown  out  of  the  year's  thinking." 

**  We  read  In  a  Balcony  together  one  afternoon " 

**  I  know  ;  "  she  interrupted  eagerly.  **  He  is  a  poet  for  men  and  women,  not  for 
youth,"  she  went  on. 

*' We  are  man  and  woman  now,"  he  said  half  strangely  ;  he  was  thinking  that  in 
the  bygone  year  they  had  stood  on  a  threshold  as  novices  awaiting  their  call. 
Now  the  curtain  had  drawn  up,  and  their  turn  had  come  to  play.  Through  his 
mind  there  went  swiftly  the  lines  : — 

"  That  woman  yonder,  there's  no  use  of  life 
But  just  to  obtain  her,  heap  earth's  woes  in  one 
And  bear  them — make  a  pile  of  all  earth's  joys 
And  spurn  them  as  they  help  or  help  not  this.'' 

*'  Do  you  know "  he  began,  and  then  shut  his  mouth  firmly.     For  a  moment 

his  face  looked  hard,  with  an  effort  he  wrenched  his  thoughts  from  her.  He  turned 
his  eyes  away,  and  tried  to  forget  that  she  was  beautiful.  What  did  beauty  or  anything 
in  the  world  that  had  to  do  with  her  matter  to  him  ?    Yet  still  she  held  him  by  a  spell. 
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*'  I  had  no  notion  that  you  lived  at  Merehurst,"  he  said  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
commonplaces  of  life. 

**  My  mother  and  I  have  a  little  lonely  house  a  mile  away." 

**  But  I  met  you  in  town." 

**  I  was  staying  with  some  cousins — just  for  dissipation.  I  was  twenty-one  that 
year  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  right  that  I  should  go  to  parties." 

**  Did  you  have  a  good  time  ?  " 

**  Perfect ;  "  and  then  they  talked  of  bygone  gaieties  and  people  they  had  met, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  it  was  but  the  preface  to  keener  talk  to  come.  When  would 
it  begin  ?  The  evening  was  already  half  done.  They  both  had  engagements  with 
other  partners.     **  How  long  do  you  stay  ?  "  she  asked. 

*  *  Till  to-morrow — at  least  I  was  going  back  then,  but  now — now  you  must  decide. 
Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  if  I  stay  ?  " 

*<  Yes — you  must  come  and  see  my  mother — ** 

**  It  is  you  whom  I  want  to  see  ;  I  long  to  be  with "  he  stopped  short,  realizing 

again  that  he  was  saying  too  much.  She  looked  at  him  and  answered  with  words 
beyond  her  understanding  of  him — as  though  they  had  beefn  spoken  by  some  other  self 
that  had  already  a  knowledge  of  the  morrow. 

**  Don't  let  us  rush  at  things  or  force  Fate's  hand,"  she  said  ;  **  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
take  the  hours  as  they  come — and  live  through  them." 

**  It  is  all  that  I  may  do,"  he  answered  ;  **  let  us  live  through  these." 

It  was  nearly  midnight. 

'*  I  must  go,"  she  said  ;   "  it  is  late — for  the  country." 

*  *  Who  is  your  chaperon  ?  " 
'*  I  don't  possess  one." 

**  Are  you  here  alone  ?  " 

**  Why  not?     It  is  different  from  London." 

**  How  are  you  going  back  ?  " 

She  considered  a  moment. 

*»  I  shall  walk." 

»*Walk!" 

**And  why  not?"  she  asked  again.  **This  is  not  London,  but  the  far-off 
country-side.  It  is  only  a  mile,  and  the  night  is  fine.  Do  you  admire  the  view  ?  " 
she  said  the  last  words  with  the  little  laugh  that  had  caught  him  the  first  time 
they  met — at  some  theatricals  at  South  Kensington,  where  she  had  taken  a  small 
part  and  he  had  been  prompter,  but  only  prompted  them  to  forget,  she  had  told  him 
afterwards. 

**  I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  puzzled;  **  scenery  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
present  aspect,"  and  he  looked  at  the  dozen  couples  still  going  round  to  the  playing  of 
the  scratch  band  from  the  nearest  town. 

**  I  was  quoting  from  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,"  she  answered.  **  I 
thought  you  were  second  classic  of  your  year — ^yet  not  to  know  so  hackneyed  a 
quotation." 

**  Of  course  ;  that  is  the  reason.  Only  unacademic  people  ever  do  any  reading. 
But  are  you  really  going  to  walk  ?  " 

**  Yes.     I  walked  here — in  thick  shoes." 

'*  Is  a  maid  coming  for  you  ?  " 

**  No,"  and  she  shook  her  head  ;  **  no  maid." 

**  Let  me  take  you  back?"  His  heart  stood  still,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
her  answer. 

**Yes,  certainly.  You  will  protect  me  in  case  of  tramps  or  tipsy  revellers  from 
the  village  inn." 

**  Are  we  to  start  now?  " 

**This  minute."  She  went  to  her  hostess.  ** Thank  you  so  much  for  this  lovely 
dance,"  she  said. 

**But  wait,  dear,  I  must  find  some  one  to  give  you  a  lift;  you  can't  go  alone," 
Mrs.  Lant  said. 

**  Mr.  Langdon  is  going  to  see  me  home.  I  shall  not  be  left  a  prey  to  the  chances 
of  a  lonely  road  ;  and  I  like  walking — it  is  nearer  ;  the  drive  by  the  road  is  so  long." 
She  went  from  the  room  with  the  air  of  triumphant  happiness  with  which  she  had 
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entered  it.     She  looked  back  as  she  went  through  the  doorway.    **  I  shall  never  forget 
this  night,"  she  thought. 

He  watched  her  put  on  her  things — a  soft  white  shawl,  a  big  straw  hat.  Her  satin 
slippers  were  in  her  left  hand. 

**  Let  me  take  them,"  he  said  ;  and  then  they  set  forth,  down  the  winding  drive 
bordered  thickly  with  firs  and  laurels,  and  out  at  the  gateway,  through  which  the 
carriages  with  their  flaring  lamps  were  driving  swiftly  to  pick  up  departing  guests. 
On  for  a  moment  in  silence.  The  road  was  dark  and  lonely,  a  little  uneven.  They 
almost  groped  their  way  at  first,  unable  to  see  well  after  the  bright  rooms  they  had  left. 

"  You  must  be  tired.  You  have  had  a  journey  from  town,"  she  said  presently,  as 
if  to  make  talk. 

**  Oh,  no,"  he  laughed.     "  Besides,  it  was  worth  the  immense  fatigue." 

'*  I  was  nearly  not  going  to-night,"  she  said.  **But  my  mother  insisted.  It  is 
lonely  for  her  alone.     I  never  like  to  leave  her,  if  it  can  be  helped." 

"  I  might  have  known  you  were  coming." 

**Why?" 

"Mrs.  Lant  was  talking  of  you  half  an  hour  before.  She  did  not  mention  your 
name,  but  I  ought  to  have  recognized  the  description." 

**  What  did  she  say?"  He  hesitated  a  minute,  then  went  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
She  had  been  walking  on  one  side  the  road  and  he  on  the  other. 

**  She  said — I  had  better  not  tell  you.     You  might  be  angry." 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  with  a  shade  of  impatience  in  her  voice  ;  **  I  don't  easily 
get  angry — it  is  so  foolish." 

**  She  said  you  were  lovely — that  it  was  impossible  to  forget  you."  He  said  the  last 
words  in  a  low  voice,  almost  as  if  he  were  repeating  them  to  himself.  She  made  no 
answer,  but  pulled  up  by  a  gate  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  leaning  over  it. 
He  naturally  did  the  same.  For  a  moment  they  looked  at  the  field  that  gradually 
stretched  itself  before  them  out  of  the  darkness. 

"  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Lant  thinks  me  lovely,"  she  said  presently,  without  a  shade  of 
vanity  in  fier  voice,  **  but  it  would  be  terrible  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  opens  a  vista 
of  eternal  unrest.  Luckily  beauty  is  mortal.  A  little  age,  a  few  dragging  years,  and 
I  shall  be  forgotten  with  the  plainest."  Her  manner  was  distant — her  words  repelled 
him. 

**  This  too  is  like  the  talk  of  a  year  ago,"  he  said.  **  Do  you  remember  our 
attempts  at  philosophy  ?     But  it  is  an  odd  way  of  looking  at  it." 

"  It  is  my  own  way."  And  she  opened  the  gate  with  a  little  impetuous  movement 
that  sent  it  swinging  back.  **  This  is  a  short  way  to  our  house,"  she  explained.  **  It 
is  longer  by  the  road.  I  like  going  through  gateways,  too.  Do  you  ?  "  She  was  a 
step  in  advance  of  him,  and  looked  back  as  she  spoke. 

'*  But  you  would  not  have  come  this  way  alone  ?  " 

"Yes  I  should.  There  is  no  one  to  look  after  me,"  she  said  quickly,  as  if  to  make 
him  understand  the  situation.  "  I  live  alone  with  my  mother,  who  is  a  chronic  invalid. 
We  have  only  two  maids — that  is  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  house  is  small  and 
lonely.  I  could  not  let  her  be  left  alone  with  one  maid,  while  the  other  went  round  to 
bring  me  home  from  parties." 

**  Are  there  no  flys  ?  " 

••Oh,  yes.  But  four-and-sixpence !  That  is  too  extravagant."  They  were 
crossing  the  field,  they  were  nearly  at  the  other  end  from  that  at  which  they  had 
entered.  The  shadows  had  lifted,  had  carried  themselves  farther  on,  and  instead  there 
was  about  them  a  soft  greyness  that  was  like  a  dream  or  the  scenery  of  one.     *'  I 

remember  your  saying  last  year "     She  had  turned  to  speak  ;  she  stumbled  and 

nearly  fell.     He  sprang  forward  and  caught  her.     She  drew  back  almost  with  a  start ; 
they  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  each  other  half  hesitating,  then  went  on. 

••  It  was  so  stupid  of  me  to  stumble,  but  I  never  see  well  in  the  dark."  He  held 
out  his  hand  almost  unconsciously.     It  touched  hers  ;  he  felt  that  she  was  trembling. 

*•  Let  me  see  for  you,"  he  said,  and  drew  the  hand  he  had  touched  through  his  arm. 
•*  You  will  be  safe  now,"  he  added,  and  he  could  not  help  the  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

'*  Yes,"  and  she  gave  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  sense  of  security. 

'*  Yet  you  were  going  back  alone  ?  " 

•'There  is  a  wood  after  this,"  she  said,  not  heeding  his  remark  ;  **  it  is  just  at  the 
end  of  the  field.     It  sounds  quite  romantic." 
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**  But  would  you  have  gone  through  the  wood  alone?  "  All  power  to  talk  seemed 
to  be  leaving  him,  he  was  so  content  to  watch  her  in  the  dim  light,  to  listen  to  her 
voice. 

**  There's  no  danger  or  romance  either  in  our  poor  wood,  though  I  can  fancy- 
any  thing  as  I  scurry  along,"  she  said.  **  Besides,  there's  fascination  in  danger. 
One's  heart  beats  while  one  holds  one's  breath  for  fear  ;  one's  soul  stays  at  home,  is 
with  one  keenly  if  one  can  imagine  there  is  a  chance  that  the  next  minute  a  vagrant's 
blunderbuss  may  hurl  it  out  of  one's  body  for  ever." 

**  You  are  a  strange  creature,"  he  said,  more  to  himself  than  to  her.  In  some  odd 
way  he  was  wondering  if  this  walk  would  ever  end  ;  he  felt  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of 
his  life,  the  reason  for  which  he  had  been  born,  that  after  it  nothing  else  would  be 
worth  doing,  that  though  the  years  would  have  to  be  they  would  all  date  from  this 
sweet  night  and  be  filled  with  memories  of  the  girl  beside  him. 

**  Am  I  strange  ?  "  she  answered  ;  **  it  is  only  because  I  have  been  so  much  alone. 
I  have  to  make  my  own  ways  of  thinking  from  sheer  ignorance  of  how  other  people 
make  theirs." 

**  It  is  better  to  make  them  one's  self,"  he  said.  They  had  entered  the  wood,  the 
trees  whispered  and  stirred  in  strange  depths  of  blackness  about  them  ;  the  pathway 
was  narrow,  almost  insensibly  they  drew  a  little  nearer  together  ;  it  was  all  like  an 
enchantment,  to  each  unsuspected  by  the  other.  **  It  is  better  to  make  your  own  ways 
of  thinking,  of  living,  of  feeling."  The  last  word  came  slowly.  **  I  know  that  you  do, 
it  is  why  you  are  so  unlike  other  women." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  unlike  other  women?  "  she  asked.  **  We  have  only 
met  half-a-dozen  times,  and  our  talk  has  been  like  that  about  us,  a  stream  of  froth 
and  bubbles,  and  ours  a  part  of  it." 

"  Six  times — once  was  enough "  he  stopped.     His  brain  was  whirling  ;  he  tried 

with  desperation  to  think  of  the  woman  far  away,  but  he  could  only  remember  that  her 
eyes  were  dull,  her  hair  faded,  that  there  were  no  tones  in  her  voice  to  which  his  heart 
vibrated.  And  this  girl — sweetest  joy  her  every  word  held  out  to  him,  yet  he  never 
for  a  moment  mistook  the  end.  "There  are  some  people,"  he  went  dh,  almost 
incoherently  it  seemed  to  himself,  **  whose  histories  are  in  their  eyes,  their  movements 

— who  betray  their  nature  ;  who "  he  broke  off  for  a  moment,  then  went  on  again. 

"  It  does  not  take  much  time  or  vast  space  to  accomplish  all  things,  or  many  words 

to  tell  one "    He  stopped  and  listened  to  himself  while  he  spoke,  as  though  he  were 

listening  to  another  person.  The  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  arm  bewildered  him  ;  the 
dark  branches  moving  dreamily  above  parted  here  and  there,  so  that  he  could  see 
her  face  more  clearly  beneath  the  deep  grey  sky. 

**  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  answered,  in  so  Iowa  voice  that  he  stooped  to  catch 
her  every  word.  *  *  There  are  some  things  one  knows  and  hears  and  sees  with  another 
sense " 

**  Do  you  understand  what  it  is,"  he  said,  interrupting  her,  **to  stand  in  the 
darkness  and  see  through  a  chink  the  light  that  means  life  and  happiness — and  yet  to 
know  that  you  cannot  break  down  the  barrier  between  ?  "  He  stopped  again,  not 
knowing  how  to  go  on.     She  looked  up  at  the  trees. 

**  I  suppose  if  one  could  climb  so  high,  and  a  star  fell  out  from  the  sky,  and  one 
looked  through  the  little  hole  it  left,  one  would  see  heaven  while  one  shivered  with  cold 
and  hunger  in  this  world,  and  knew  one  would  never  get  through  to  the  other.  What 
nonsense  we  are  talking,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  voice — and  they  were 
silent.     He  looked  down  at  her  again. 

**  I  wonder  why  we  met  ?  "  he  whispered. 

**  For  this,  perhaps,"  she  said,  dreamily  ;  **  for  this  walk  home  together." 

"Home?"  He  repeated  the  word  half  wonderingly.  The  home  of  their  life's 
joy,  of  their  keenest  future  memories,  lay  with  themselves  as  they  went  down  the 
pathway  through  the  wood.     **  Is  it  worth  it  ?  " 

**  Worth  what  ?  "  she  asked,  not  catching  his  meaning. 

"This  walk — to-night — is  it  worth  what  it  will  cost  us?  Oh,  my  darling,  my 
lovely  one,  is  it  worth  it  ?  "  He  stopped  and  waited  for  her  answer,  as  though  upon  it 
hung  life  or  death. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  "yes,  it  is  worth  it." 

He  put  his  arms  round  her.  "  My  dear  one,  my  darling,  if  you  knew  what  it  was 
to  hear  you  say  it,  it  is  the  whole  world  ;  "  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  wild  happiness  at 
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his  heart  that  had  yet  across  it  the  flick  of  a  whip  that  was  torture.     *^  Kiss  me  just 
once,"  he  entreated,  **and  then — and  then — but  you  make  me  forget  all  things." 

*  *  What  would  you  remember  ?  "  she  asked,  and  raised  her  face.  There  was  a  look 
of  shy  happiness  upon  it,  in  the  frightened  eyes  a  sense  of  security,  in  the  hands  that 
still  touched  his  shoulders,  a  clinging  that  showed  how  satisfied  she  was — how  trusting. 
With  a  jerk  it  brought  him  to  his  senses  ;  with  something  like  desperation  he  drew  back. 

**  Are  we  nearly  there  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  broken  voice.  **  Is  it  far  ?  "  She  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment ;  the  blood  mounted  to  her  face  ;  her  cheeks  burnt  with  shame. 
"  Have  we  much  farther  to  go?"  He  hurried  her  on  a  few  steps,  then  she  spoke — 
with  an  effort,  for  she  could  not  understand  him. 

**  We  are  nearly  there.  See,  here  is  a  gate ;  it  is  the  little  one  at  the  end  of  our 
garden.  We  have  a  long  straggling  garden,  it  reaches  down  to  the  wood."  He  was 
not  listening  to  her,  he  was  going  through  a  mental  struggle  of  which  she  guessed 
nothing.  They  entered  the  garden  ;  the  gate  closed  with  a  sharp  click.  They  went 
on  a  few  yards  in  silence,  then  she  stopped.  He  divined  instantly  that  here  they  were 
to  part.     Her  power  over  him  came  back  and  made  him  reckless. 

**  Are  we  to  meet  again  ?  "  he  asked,  suppHcatingly. 

**  Again  ?  "  She  repeated  the  word  wonderingly.  It  was  so  strange  a  question  to 
ask.  Were  they  likely  ever  to  part  again  ?  *  *  But  when  are  you  going  back  to  town 
— not  to-morrow,  now  ?  " 

**  I  will  stay  if  you  tell  me.  I  can't  go  and  leave  you.  I  must  see  you  again." 
She  moved  a  few  steps  on  towards  the  house  still  hidden  behind  the  trees. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  go  now,"  she  said.  **  There  is  a  little  winding  path 
from  here  up  to  a  side  door  by  which  I  enter ;  you  might  not  find  your  way  back. 
You  had  better  go."  She  stopped,  and  her  manner  unwittingly  betrayed  that  she  was 
waiting  for  a  tender  good-night.  He  looked  round  the  garden  ;  even  in  the  dim  light 
he  could  tell  that  it  was  almost  uncultivated,  yet  full  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 

'*  Bushes  and  trees  and  shadows,"  he  said  absently. 

'*  And  all  of  them  hung  with  dreams,"  she  answered.  **See,  there  is  the  house. 
You  must  go,  or  I  shall  have  to  explain  you,  and  to-night  I  want  to  think,"  she 
added,  with  soft  happiness  in  her  voice. 

*•  I  can't  let  you  go,"  he  said  desperately,  **  till  you  have  promised  that  we  shall 
meet  again.     I  can't  leave  you  like  this." 

*'  Of  course  we  shall  meet  again."     She  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

**When?" 

**  To-morrow.     You  won't  go  to-morrow,  now  ?  " 

•*  Not  if  you  wish  me  to  stay." 

**  I  do,  I  do." 

*  *  Do  you  long  to  see  me,  as  I  long  to  see  you  ?  Do  you  understand  what  you  are 
to  me  ?  "  he  whispered. 

'•  Yes,"  she  whispered  back.  He  took  her  face  between  his  two  hands  and  looked 
down  at  it. 

*'  You  look  so  happy,"  he  said  wonderingly  ;  **  so  content." 

**  I  am,"  she  said  softly. 

•*Why?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  she  answered  in  a  soft  voice  that  was  full  of  joy, 
**  Because  you — ^you  love  me."  He  took  his  hands  away,  he  drew  back  and  tried  to 
speak  ;  for  a  moment  he  could  not,  then  the  words  came  with  almost  dogged  firmness. 

**  I  did  not  say  that — I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

*  *  Engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  she  repeated,  as  though  she  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

**  Did  you  not  know?     I  thought  you  knew  it  last  year." 

**  I  heard  it,"  she  answered  with  strange  distinctness  ;  **  but  I  did  not  believe  it — it 
did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  true.  I  have  not  even  thought  of  it  since.  You  cannot 
love  her  ?  "  she  said,  bewildered. 

**  I  do,"  he  said  firmly,  and  set  his  teeth  together.  In  words  at  least  he  would  be 
true  ;  for  did  not  words  bind  ?  All  the  rest  mattered  only  to  one's  self.  A  cold  wind 
seemed  to  pass  over  her,  she  shivered  and  shook  with  it,  it  swept  into  her  heart,  that 
felt  it  with  a  shock  of  pain. 

'*  That  night  at  the  F 's  ball  you  were  with  me  all  the  evening,  danced  with  no 

one  else.     Did  you  love  her  then  ?  "  she  asked  calmly. 
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**Yes,"  he  answered;  and  then  with  sudden  passion  he  went  on,  "You  drive  me 
mad.  I  cannot  see  you  and  withstand  your  fascination,  but  I  am  bound  to  her,  and  I 
love  her." 

**  You  love  me  too  ?  "     The  tone  was  almost  desperate. 

**  No.     I  cannot  love  two  women " 

**  You  are  very  truthful,"  she  interrupted. 

*  *  You  fascinate  me  and  carry  me  away  as  she  does  not,  but  I  love  her  only,  and  I 
am  going  to  marry  her." 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  me,"  she  said,  and  laughed  mockingly.  **  You  will 
know  that  soon.  But  I  love  you."  Her  voice  grew  soft  and  tender,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  piteously  into  the  darkness.  **  But  I  love  you,"  she  repeated.  **  Did  I 
not  let  you  kiss  me  just  now,  and  kiss  you  back  again  ?  If  I  could  do  that  and  not 
love  you,  I  should  be — be — like  the  women  who  are — wicked.  Did  you  think  me  that^ 
since  you  treated  me  so  ?  I  am  not  indeed,  and  I  love  you.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  " 
He  took  her  hands  ;  she  let  him  hold  them  as  if  to  steady  herself,  but  she  kept  him  far 
off,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  her.  A  sob  of  agony  was  in  her  throat,  her  face  was 
white  and  set.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him  helplessly  ;  then  with  a  great  effort 
she  seemed  to  catch  up  strength  again  and  nerve  to  listen  or  to  speak. 

"  I  am  not  worth  your  loving,  my  sweetest,"  he  said. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered  wearily  ;  **  but  still  I  do  love  you,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  it.  It  is  my  justification  for  to-night — the  only  one.  the  world  holds,  though  it 
would  not  recognize  even  that." 

*  *  My  dear  one,  you  humiliate  me.     I  feel  like  a  scoundrel. " 

**You  are  a  man,  and  human,"  she  said  almost  cynically.     **Tell  me  again,   I 
fascinated  you  so  that  you  forgot  all  things  ?  " 
"  You  did  that,"  he  answered  simply. 

*  *  So  much  that  you  could  not  help  coming  back  with  me  to-night — ^you  could  never 
resist  coming  to  me  in  spite  of — of " 

**Yes,  that  is  so." 

**  I  understand — I  understand  it  all  perfectly.     Now  you  must  go." 

**  Say  you  forgive  me " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"And  say  that  you  love  me  once  more."  She  looked  up,  her  eyes  met  his,  her 
lips  trembled. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  repeated. 

"  I  am  not  worth  it." 

She  gave  a  long  sigh,  as  she  answered,  "No,  no;  perhaps  not."  She  laughed 
shrilly.  Her  voice  startled  him.  "It  would  be  triste  enough  if  love  went  only  to 
those  worthy  of  it — so  triste  for  those  who  need  it  most.  Tell  me,"  she  went  on,  with 
the  swift  change  of  manner  so  peculiar  to  her,  and  in  the  voice  that  always  made  his 
heart  stir,  "  does  she  love  you  much  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  answered,  with  the  determination  that  was 
in  his  voice  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  position,  "  She  adores  me." 

"Ah!"  and  she  caught  her  breath.  "I  am  glad.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
half-loved."  She  put  out  her  hands.  There  was  something  in  the  movement  that 
made  him  try  to  reach  down  to  her,  but  she  drew  back.  "Good-bye,"  she  said. 
"  No,  all  that  is  finished,"  she  added  quickly. 

"  Not  good-bye.     I  ought  to  go  to-morrow,  but  I  will  stay  if  you " 

"No,  no." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  shall  be  busy."  She  spoke  like  a  woman  in  a  dream,  and  with  a  smile  that  was 
almost  ghostly.  It  seemed  as  if  more  and  more  light  gathered  on  her  face,  so  that  he 
might  see  it.  "I  shall  be  busy,"  she  said;  "for  Allan  Williams  comes  in  the 
evening." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"The  man  I  am  going  to  marry  ;  "  and  slowly  her  arms  fell  down  to  her  sides. 

"The  man  you  are  going  to  marry  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

"Yes." 

"  But  not  a  moment  ago  you  said  that  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"  And  it  is  true — I  do,"  she  answered  steadfastly. 

"Well?" 
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**  I  have  cared  for  Allan  these  two  years," — she  did  not  say  **  loved,"  but  he  did 
not  notice  it — *'  and  he  adores  me,"  she  cried,  with  a  passion  that  betra3'ed  the  pain 
she  was  suffering,  ''and  he  makes  love  to  no  other  woman  in  between  ;  he  is  true  to 
me — ^true  to  me,  and  I " 

**  And  you?" 

**  And  I  am  going"  to  marry  him." 

*'  Then  why  did  you  say  you  loved  me  ?  " 

**  It  was  true — I  did,  I  do.  I  think  you  should  have  loved  me  before  you  took  me 
in  your  arms  and  kissed  me ;  or,  not  loving  me,  should  have  pretended  that  you  did, 
though  you  were  false  an  hour  later.  If  it  had  not  saved  me  pain,  it  would  have 
saved  me  shame  and  bitter  humiliation."  She  spoke  in  a  sad,  weary  voice,  that  had 
not  a  spark  of  anger.     ^'  Now  go,"  she  added. 

*'  I  can't  understand  you,"  he  said,  staring  at  her  as  though  he  wondered  if  they 
were  both  awake. 

**  No,"  she  answered.  **  I  know  that.  You  never  would,  though  you  lived  a 
thousand  years." 

' '  There  is  this  other  man  ?  "  he  asked  again,  still  incredulous. 

**  Yes,  and  has  been  these  two  years  past." 

* '  And  you  love  me  ?  " 

* '  Yes.     I  have  loved  you  a  little  for  a  long  time.     Last  year  at  the  F 's — that 

night — I  loved  you  much.  To-night,  from  the  moment  you  stood  beside  me  at  the 
Warren,  I  have  loved  you  more." 

**  And  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  To-morrow  I  shall  watch  for  Allan.  He  will  come  by  the  7.5  train;  all  the 
evening  he  will  tell  me  how  much  he  loves  me.  We  shall  stroll  about  this  garden 
together,"  and  she  looked  round  dreamily  ;  **  we  shall  talk  of  our  marriage  and  make 
plans.  I  shall  bring  him  to  stand  just  here  where  we  have  stood  together  to-night — 
oh,  go — go,"  she  cried,  drawing  back  almost  as  if  she  were  recoiling  from  him,  "  you 
must  go,  and  now — now  !  It  is  late  ;  I  will  shut  the  gate  after  you,  it  must  be  locked." 
In  a  moment  they  were  by  the  gate  ;  he  turned  to  speak,  she  shook  her  head  ;  he 
passed  through  the  gateway  and  looked  at  her  from  the  other  side.  He  knew  as  he 
did  so  that  her  face — her  face  as  he  saw  it  now  perhaps  for  the  last  time — would  haunt 
him  all  his  life. 

**  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

**  Good-bye,"  she  answered. 

**  Tell  me  once  more,"  he  said,  lingering,  "  this  other  man?  " 

''  He  will  be  all  my  life,"  she  said,  and  locked  the  gate. 

**And  I?" 

**  You  will  have  been  an  interlude."  She  took  out  the  key  and  clutched  it. 
**  Good-bye,"  she  turned  round  to  say  once  more,  then  slowly  walked  away.  In  a 
moment  the  trees  had  hidden  her  from  his  sight. 

She  heard  his  footsteps  growing  fainter  and  fainter  along  the  pathway  through  the 
wood.  She  stopped  and  listened  to  them  curiously.  She  stood  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  lingered.  He  had  put  her  shoes  down  on  a  low  bush.  They  made  a  white 
patch  on  the  sombre  green.  She  remembered  that  his  hands  had  touched  them,  and 
she  covered  them  with  kisses. 

'*  Hetty,"  she  said  to  the  servant  who  let  her  in,  **  I  want  a  letter  to  go  by  the 
early  post." 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  : — 

m 

*  *  Dear  Allan ^ — Come  by  the  7.5  train  to-morrow.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish  ;  it  is  all  one  to 
me,     ff  you  care  for  me  enough  to  have  me  on  those  terms  y  I  am  yours, — E,  B'' 

She  went  up  stairs  and  listened  at  her  mother's  door,  but  all  was  still.  She  entered 
her  own  room,  and  with  an  unsteady  hand  put  down  the  light.  Her  shoes  fell  to  the 
ground,  she  looked  at  them  as  if  unable  to  pick  them  up,  and  walking  round  them 
went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  looked  out  towards  the  dark  wood.  She  was 
trembling,  and  could  not  stand ;  she  sank  on  her  knees,  grasping  the  casement  for 
support.  *' Thank  Heaven,  I  had  some  strength,"  she  said.  **  In  the  future,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  hate  him — I  shall  scorn  and  loathe  him,  perhaps ;  but  to-night — I 
love  him." 
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gst  the  long  silky  grasses,  with  the  rustling  tatters  of  shed 

ives  intermixing,  within  the  gardens  of  Kerepuna,  the  native 

tal  of  New  Guinea,  it  is  an  easy  transition  of  the  mind  to  let 

ilip  away  in  this  equatorial  home  of  unobstructed  nature,  as 

ready  allowed  the  many  thousands  of  miles  to  go  from  us  with 

and  roar  of  that  vast  throbbing  heart  of  civilization,  London. 

Here   I   rest,   afar  from  smoke  and  turmoil  and  all  nerve 

torturing  inventions,  on  this  winter  afternoon  of  August — if 

it  can  be  called  winter,  in  this  land  of  perpetual  heat,  and 

glowing  sun — under   the   deep  shadow  of  a  broad-leafed 

mammy-apple  tree  which  is  again  overshadowed  by  the  lofty 

up-shoDting,  feathery-topped   betel    and  cocoa-nut    palms 

that  rub  their  bleached  gray  trunks  against  one  another, 

and  mingle  their  sap-green  and  sienna-tinted  fronds  together 

with  a  soft  rustling  whisper  indescribably  soothing,  when 

it  is  joined  to  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  ocean  constantly 

fretting  against  the  great  barrier  walls  of  coral. 

The  frayed  ribbons  of  the  nearly  ripe  bananas  wave  in 
front  of  me,  and  as  they  dip  into  the  tall  grasses  and  croton 
leaves,  form  delicious  intersections  of  trellis  work  through 
which  I  can  look  towards  the  workers  and  loungers  out- 
side, some  in  cool  shadow  and  others  basking  in  the  fierce 
golden  lustre  of  those  fiery  beams. 

It  is  a  working  day  at  Kerepuna,  as  I  walk  along  the  streets,  deserted  by  all  save 
the  young  mothers  nursing  their  dogs,  pigs,  and  babies,  for  they  are  very  impartial  in 
their  maternal  duties,  the  sucking  pigs  and  blind  puppies  getting  equal  share  with  the 
bronzy  little  cupids  and  cherubs  ;  the  very  old  females  preparing  the  yams  and  taro  for 
the  home-coming  of  the  workers  ;  and  here  and  there  within  small  sheds,  mourners,  all 
blackened  over  with  plumbago,  waiting  with  appalling  patience,  over  the  thinly  covered 
remains  of  the  dead  relative,  and  guarding  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  older  village  pets, 
as  they  wander  about  sniffing  or  grunting  aimiessiy  amongst  a  perfect  dog  and  pig 
elysium  of  perfumes,  until  attracted  by  some  odour  more  particularly  powerful  and 
grateful  to  their  nostrils  ;  overhead,  within  the  shadow  of  the  eaves,  the  tame  cockatoos 
perch  like  sj*'>;ks  of  snow  white  upon  the  ivory  tones  of  bleaching  skulls— trophies  of 
fierce  battlei  and  mementoes  of  more  sickening  fea-sts,  there  they  hang  over  the  door- 
ways of  bisi  e  shadows,  while  the  birds  chatter  and  break  the  general  silence  with  the 
language  tl    y  have  acquired,  or  their  own  original  harsh  screamings. 

I  feel  g'    1  to  leave  this  almost  deserted  native  city,  with  its  five  lofty  spires  and  its 
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picturesque,  pile-raised  huts,  quaint  though  it  is,  for  the  groves  where  the  workers  are, 
and  exchange  the  mortality-laden  air  for  the  heavy  yet  sweet  atmosphere  of  the 
gardens — ^glad  to  fling  myself  down  amongst  the  moist  verdure  after  my  hot  walk  over 
the  burning  sands  and  imagine  myself  two  thousand  years  younger  than  I  really  am, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  creed  of  Buddha,  and  surrounded  by  the  originals  of  those 
splendid  antiques  which  the  Greeks  have  left  us  as  a  constant  reminder  and  reproach 
of  our  own  physical  degeneracy. 

Here  I  find  the  gods  all  represented,  in  the  dusky  crowd  that  have  gathered  about 
me,  leaving  their  work  to  inspect  the  stranger  and  compare  the  unwholesome  colour 
of  his  skin  with  their  own  rich  satin  limbs,  completely  nude  gods,  and  nearly  nude 
goddesses  poising  in  unstudied  and  graceful  attitudes  like  perfect  works  of  art  freshly 
cast  in  bronze. 

I  can  see  Hercules,  leaning  upon  his  club,  in  the  form  of  a  Kerepuna  brave  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  with  limbs  splendidly  developed,  and  rounded  shoulders,  as  he  care- 
lessly slouches  with  his  mighty  weight  supported  by  a  huge  gnarled  branch  of  gleaming 
cotton-tree,  and  his  grave,  good-tempered  face,  surmounted  by  clustering  locks,  bent 
forward.  As  he  lazily  examines  me,  an  amused  light  smoulders  in  his  dark  brown 
eyes,  while  a  humorous  smile  parts  his  finely 'curved  lips,  and  reveals  the  only  defect 
which  I  can  perceive  about  him  (though  to  him  a  special  mark  of  attraction),  teeth 
blackened  by  the  habit  of  lime  and  betel  chewing. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  minus  his  mantle,  leans  with  a  wanton  abandonment  against  a 
palm  trunk,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  his  carefully  frizzed  hair  standing  out  a  foot  round 
his  comely  face  like  a  golden  frame — the  dandies  dye  their  dark  tresses  yellow,  and 
wreathe  them  with  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  hibiscus — he  is  ornamented  with  finely  woven 
hair  armlets,  a  necklet  formed  of  polished  human  teeth,  and  a  breast  ornament  made  from 
carved  black  palm  wood  and  decorated  with  boar's-tusks,  red  beads,  coral,  and  small 
shells  with  an  appendage,  fashioned  like  a  fringe,  made  from  brown  native-spun  cloth, 
and  the  paradise  bird  feathers  gathered  at  the  base  with  links  of  minute  shells.  It  is 
held  round  his  neck  by  a  braided  and  twisted  hair  band,  linked  at  regular  intervals  by 
the  same  shells  and  with  hollow  nuts  which  dangle  from  the  ends  and  rattle  as  he 
moves.  This  ornament  signified  him  to  be  a  lover,  or  on  the  hunt  for  a  wife,  a  price- 
less breastplate  which,  as  he  lifts  up  the  feather  fringe  and  laughs  to  some  young  maiden 
while  he  reveals  the  tiny  pocket  behind,  makes  the  brown  cheeks  glow  with  sudden 
crimson  as  she  also  laughs  before  darting  away. 

Pan  is  also  represented  with  his  reed-pipes  in  the  form  of  a  middle-aged  and 
somewhat  undersized  musician — that  is  undersized  when  I  leave  my  own  proportions 
out  of  the  question,  and  compare  him  with  the  models  beside  me.  He  sat  half-hidden 
by  the  long  grass,  for  he  was  a  cripple,  holding  the  pipes  in  one  hand  while  the  other 
rested  a  stick  on  the  iguana-covered  top  of  a  native  drum,  but  he  was  not  then  playing, 
for  he  like  the  others  had  paused  to  watch  what  my  audacity  would  do  next.  I  bought 
the  reeds  from  him  afterwards,  with  much  tobacco,  but  the  drum  he  would  not 
part  with. 

I  did  not  examine  the  female  portion  too  closely,  for  jealous  glances  followed  mine 
when  they  hovered  too  near  to  the  vicinity  of  the  **  raumaus  "  or  grass  petticoats.  The 
maidens  were  free  enough  themselves,  and  did  not  limit  their  curiosity  to  distant 
glances,  but  gathered  about  me,  and  some  even  ventured  to  touch  my  arms  and  face 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  this  the  fathers  and  brothers  did  not  appear  to 
mind  so  long  as  I  lay  carelessly  looking  skywards  or  at  the  warriors ;  but  if  at  a 
bolder  touch  I  turned  about  to  see  the  face  belonging  to  the  fingers,  then  I 
observed  a  clutch  made  at  clubs  and  spears,  and  a  sudden  wrinkling  of  brows  which 
warned  me,  if  I  valued  the  juxtaposition  of  flesh  and  bones  as  they  had  been  originally 
bequeathed  to  me,  that  I  had  better  confine  my  attentions  to  the  male  portion  only : 
yet  I  caught  suflicient  between  these  spear-clutchings  and  brow-bendings  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  women  so  jealously  guarded,  although  possessing  features  and  figures 
comely  enough,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  exquisite  proportions  of  their  guardians. 
They  are  small  and  tattoo  their  bodies  from  the  neck  to  the  waist  with  so  close  a  pattern 
that  they  appear  as  if  clad  in  a  tight-fitting  jersey,  woven  in  blue  a'  \  brown,  while 
their  bunchy  double  raumaus,  worn  about  the  hips  like  a  kilt,  entirely  sp  lis  the  contour 
of  their  lines.  The  nose  ornaments  too,  and  the  lobes  of  their  ears  weigl  d  down  nearly 
to  the  shoulders  by  heavy  earrings  of  shells,  require  living  up  to  from  New  Guinea 
standpoint  to  regard  as  attractive.     But  they  are  lively  and  merry  in  t     ir  ways  when 
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As  I  cool  down  after  my  walk  we  are  becomings  friendly,  and  by  signs  introducing 
ourselves,  so  that,  by  the  time  I  have  studied  the  group  in  detail,  and  they  have  satisfied 
their  curiosity  regarding  me,  and  become  content  as  to  my  intentions,  Hercules  is 
by  my  side  with  his  massive  arm  encircling  my  neck,  while  the  others  are  treating  me 
like  a  friend  and  brother  instead  of  having  me  trussed  for  the  pot — offering  me  the 
betel  nut  and  the  lime  from  their  calabashes,  which  I  chew  with  the  gravity  the  occasion 
demands,  while  some  of  the  dandy  friends  of  Apollo  get  ready  the  "bau-hau"  or 
native  pipe  as  the  workers  go  back  to  their  earth-scratching  and  taro-gathering, 
and  we  all  prepare  to  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

One  youth  spreads  out  a  piece  of  native  worked  matting  for  my  inspection,  and  as 
we  trade  for  it  with  koko  (tobacco),  1  cannot  help  admiring  the  variety  and  pre- 
cision of  the  designs  upon  it  as  well  as 
upon  the  lime  calabashes  and  bau-baus— 
delicate  designs  and  correct  lines  over 
which  great  skill  and  true  art  taste  is 
shown,  as  well  as  on  the  rich  carvings  of 
their  canoe-prows,  paddles,  wooden  maces, 
swords,  arrows  and  axe  handles,  and  I 
marvel  where  this  nation  of  naked  savages 
can  have  acquired  their  art  education. 
These  carvings  are  cut  out  entirely  with 
sharpened  flints  and  broken  shells,  for  they 
have  no  iron  instruments,  or,  at  least,  had 
none  before  the  European  traders  ven- 
tured amongst  them,  and  still  prefer  for 
ornamental  work  their  original  tools.  I 
discover,  as  we  become  better  able  to  under- 
stand each  other,  that  great  patience  as 
well  as  great  skill  is  required  for  the  work. 
A  vast  amount  of  loving  care  is  expended 
upon  their  weapons  and  particularly  their 
war  implements  ;  those  arrows  which  are 
poisoned  being  elaborated  two  and  three 
feet  from  the  fish  or  human  bone  tip.  One 
bundle  of  arrows  which  I  purchased  from 
them,  and  which  they  carefully  wrapped  up 
for  me  so  that  I  might  not  be  scratched, 
being  wonderful  in  variety,  no  two  alike  in 
design — dangerous  treasures  of  savage  art, 
PEACE  ORNAMENTS  OF  NEW  GUINEA  ^^  ^^^  poison  Is  SO  virulent  that  the  slightest 

„       .      ,.  .  ,  _         '     ,,       piercing  of  the  skin  will  cause  a  most  pain- 

I.  Sptamnr  fi»h  among  the  coral.       a.  Canoe  piddles.    C  ,         5   i-  j      .l   -r        ..  .     ■      j 

3.  F^hing  spe.rs.  4-  Gn».  pettico..,  or  rk.ma.        !"•   ^nd   Imgermg  death  if   not   cauterized 

5.  1-ishingnet.  immediately.    The  poison  with  which  they 

anoint  the  tips  is  procured  from  a  decom- 
posed corpse  already  poisoned,  into  which  they  dip  their  spears  and  arrows,  while  the 
idea  for  their  designs  is  taken  from  animals  or  flowers  as  the  ancients  did.  This,  with 
the  happy  knack  which  they  have  of  seizing  chance  effects,  such  as  a  twist  or  knuckle 
in  the  wood,  and  turning  it  adroitly  into  some  object  to  which  they  may  fancy  it  bears 
a  slight  resemblance,  gives  the  infinite  variety,  and  reveals  them  to  be  possessed  in  a 
very  high  degree  of  the  gift  of  imagination  and  poetry,  as  well  as  artistic  power  of 
adaptation  and  imitation. 

Some  of  the  arrows  have  a  natural  bend  and  projection,  these  when  the  signs  are 
studied  present  in  some  cases  a  hunchback,  or  a  figure  carrying  a  load,  or  a  figure  with 
arms  akimbo  or  crossed,  as  the  natural  formation  seized  the  artist's  fancy  or  sense  of  the 
humorous  or  ridiculous.  Some  represent  snakes  with  the  markings  of  the  body  freely 
translated  into  ornamerital  scrollwork  ;  the  face  and  human  figure  are  represented  in  a 
series  of  scrolls  ;  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  nipples,  knees,  &c.,  so  many  points  and  termi- 
nations. There  are  no  rude  or  grotesque  imitations  as  we  see  in  other  savage  carvings, 
but  an  idea  caught  and  elevated,  or  mystified  to  bring  out  a  hidden  and  significant 
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meaning  which  may  be  read  only  by  the  initiated  :  and  all  this  is  the  more  to  be  admired 
in  a  nation  of  so-called  savages  who  prefer,  while  capable  of  ornamenting  so  highly  and 
weaving  so  skilfully,  to  go  entirely  nude.     They  will  not  trade  for  the  gaudy  clothes 
which  seem  to  attract  the  untutored  eyes  of  other  savage  tribes,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  cover  themselves  in  any  manner,  except  by  ornament,  and  only  seem  to  disfigure  their 
women  through  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  they  are  more  susceptible  to  than  any  other 
nation  with  whom  I  have  mixed.     The  male  portions  decorate  their  heads,  and  at  times 
their  arms  and  necks,  most  lavishly,  so  that  a  full-dressed  warrior  with  his  ornamental 
hair-comb,  flower-wreath,    necklace,  nose-bar,  armlets  and  cassowary  tufts,  is  both  a 
splendid  and  formidable  spectacle  ;  whereas  the  divine  form  of  the  woman  is  obscured  by 
the  tattooing,  and  rendered  disproportionate  by  her  bulging  skirts.     They  also  cut  the 
tresses  of  the  women  close  to  the  head,  whereas    the    men    are    shown    in    the  full 
perfection  of  nature,  unconcealed  and  uncurbed.     In  their  courtships  beauty  is  not  a 
question  where  the  woman  Is  concerned,  but 
the   man    in    that    respect    must   be   above 
reproach.      He  buys  his  wife  only  after  she 
has  chosen  him,  it  may  be  from  a  dozen  or 
Iwo  of  other  claimants,  for  though  he  may 

have  wealth  enough  to  satisfy  the  parents, 

if  he  has  not  beauty  enough  to  please  her  he 
has  no  chance  of  succeeding  ;  and  where  the 

courted  damsel  can  look  for  herself,  and  the 

suitor  has  no  tailor    to  fall  back  upon  for 

aid   to    conquer,   her    choice    is    no  lottery 

ticket  but  a  substantia]  reality. 

I  find  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  matting, 

of  which  I  give  an  illustration,  that  the  in- 
spiration was  drawn  from  the  cloud  forms. 

They  look   about    them   for    an    idea    and, 

failing  earth  subjects,  they  will  seize  upon 

the  curve  of  a  passing  cloud  and  idealize 

it  to    suit    the    symbols    they  are  working 

out ;  for  in  all  they  do  they  have  grades, 

hidden  meanings  or  tales  to  tell,  and  they 

will  not   tell  them  more  openly  than    they 

can  avoid.      If  their  meaning  is  significant 

enough  to  those  whom  they  address  they 

are    content,  but   they  strive   very    keenly 

after  originality  of  treatment.      I  find  also 

that  their  taste  in  colouring  is  subdued  and 

refined  on   their  houses,   canoes  and  other  ^^^  ornaments  of  new  cuinea. 

articles.     I  saw  no  discordant  or  gaudy  con-        „.■  u  ...       ■       .  .^  i    .  i     ^ 

.  ,     .         .  r     "^      -.       1.  Shield.  2.  Manlrappmir  at  Yule  Island. 

trasts  ;   red    not  too  glarmg   is   a    favourite     3,  ^  man  trap.  4.  Bow.  5.  Spears. 

colour,    red  inclining  to  brown  or  crimson,  6.  Arrows. 

never  raw  ;  black  and  white  with  perhaps 

touches  of  yellow.      I  saw  no  blue  at  all,  and  no  green  except  the  unavoidable  bluish 

shade  which  the  tattoo  markings  leave  upon  the  skin — this  with  the  rich  copper-tint 

makes  a  most  harmonious  contrast  in  low  tones.     Gray  I  find  to  be  the  general  tone 

over  all  houses,  grasses,  and  foliage. 

For  the  carvings  upon  their  lime  calabashes,  war-shields,  bau-baus,  canoe-prows, 

and  lakatois  they  use  a  pointed  firebrand,  burning  in  the  design  when  the  calabashes 

are  green,  and  drying   them    afterwards.     Their  matting  they  indent  with  a  simple 

sharp-pointed  stick  while  the  moisture  is  still  in  the  fibre,  by  which  operation  after  it 

dries  it  becomes  arabesqued  and  embossed,  the  indented  portions  drying  a  shade  darker 

or  lighter  as  the  rays  fall  upon  them. 

It  seems  to  he  a  curious  circumstance  that  they  should  spend  so  much  labour  on 

the  arrows  which  they  poison  and  only  make  use  of  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the 

enemy  is  beyond  their  capture,  and  when,  as  a  last  resource,  they  throw  those  highly 

decorated  shafts  away  without  a  hope  of  recovery.     Certainly  revenge  is  a  passion 

which  we  weak  mortals  are  apt  to  cherish  as  carefully  as  love,  indeed  in  many  cases 

the  passion  lasts  longer,  and  instead  of  abating  with  the  gratification  seems  rather  to 
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increase  in  strength  the  longer  It  is  cherished  and  the  more  it  is  fed.  This  may  be 
some  explanation,  another  may  be  that  these  decorations  mean  curses  indelibly  carved 
in  the  black  wood  and  picked  out  with  -white.  From  what  I  know  of  the  character  of 
these  natives  1  incline  to  the  opinion  that  where  the  figure  of  a  man  is  designed  it 
carries  with  it  the  anathema  of  the  shooter  and  the  doom  of  the  receiver  portrayed 
upon  it ;  and  where  a  snake  is  represented,  as  it  is  always  depicted  having  its  mouth 
open  and  the  point  emerging  like  a  fang,  it  is  a  symbol  of  death  ;  at  any  rate,  with  the 
deadly  fluid  with  which  the  spear  is  anointed  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
intention  of  its  mission. 

When  they  go  out  on  an  ordinary  fighdng  expedition  it  is  much  in  the  same  spirit 
as  did  our  Border  barons  in  the  olden  times^partly  to  avenge  a  death  or  return  a  raid 
from  the  rival  tribe,  and  partly  when  their  trading  vessels  come  home  unsuccessful, 
and  they  find  their  larder  getting  low.  I  dare  say  to  outsiders  the  idea  of  a  cannibal 
is  inexpressibly  shocking  and  revolting,  but  after  living  amongst  them  and  discovering 
in  them  the  same  traits  of  honesty,  honour,  even  chivalry,  as  might  have  been  found 
in  the  beef-and-mut ton-eating  knights  of  old,  this  feeling  of  horror  dies  away ;  and 
we  can  understand  how  a  people  may  be  cannibal  through  long  custom  and  tradition 
without  being  innately  more  ferocious  than  the  peaceful  citizen  who  buys  his  steak 
or  chop  at  the  humane-looking,  good-tempered  butcher  round  the  corner.     Personally, 

although  out  of  a  purely  disinter- 
ested friendship,  I  have  been  offered 
a  piece  of  human  broil,  I  never 
tasted  it,  but  this  I  regarded  as  a 
prejudice  bred  from  custom  en- 
tirely. As  I  might  pause  before  1 
attempted  beetle-pie,  however  deli- 
cately dressed  up,  also,  if  I  could 
overcome  this  early  prejudice,  I 
would  not,  any  more  than  the 
Papuan  native  cares  to  do,  be 
induced  to  taste  a  European, 
knowing  them  and  their  failings 
LIME  CALABASHES  AND  UATTiNC,  NEW  GUINEA.  as  I  do.     Yct,  cxcept  from    that 

early  prejudice,  which  will  not 
be  overcome,  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  reasonable  objections  which  can  be  set 
up  against  a  good,  simple-living,  moral,  and  healthy-fed  savage,  or  even  an  opium- 
flavoured  Chinaman  (which,  they  tell  me,  is  very  sweet),  than  can  be  set  up  by 
vegetarians  against  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to 
the  taking  of  life,  then  the  same  objection  applies  all  round,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
philosophical  objection  which  we  can  raise  on  the  subject. 

The  New  Guinea  native  in  his  hours  of  peace  and  friendship  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
— faithful,  humane,  courteous;  in  his  hours  of  wrath  and  revenge  he  is  no  more  a 
demon  than  you  will  meet  any  day  in  civilized  England.  When  he  sets  out  on  these 
expeditions  of  revenge  and  food-providing,  he  goes  with  the  Border  chief's  set  object 
of  not  risking  more  than  he  can  avoid ;  he  sets  out  on  the  war-trail  secretly  and 
silently,  watches  for  his  opportunity  when  he  may  find  the  enemy  unprepared,  then  he 
pounces  upon  him,  pithing  him  with  his  man-trap,  plunging  his  spear  into  him,  and 
felling  him  with  his  club,  and  afterwards,  like  a  prudent  hunter,  cuts  him  up  into 
serviceable  pieces,  and  carries  him  straightway  home  to  utilize.  If  they  are  forced 
into  battle  they  will  fight  boldly  and  fiercely  ;  there  is  no  giving  way  or  surrender,  the 
termination  of  the  battle  meaning  that  he  either  will  have  food,  or  be  food  ;  his  poisoned 
spears  or  arrows  are  not  used  here  ;  the  hunting  weapons  are  ordinary  arrows,  clubs, 
axes,  spears,  and  man-traps,  and  both  sides  fight  on  equal  terms,  and  with  similar 
intentions.  After  a  man  has  lived  amongst  them  for  a  time  he  begins  to  think  it  rather 
a  compliment  to  be  considered  good  enough  to  eat.  I  did  not  feel  very  highly  flattered 
when,  after  asking  a  native  who  was  leisurely  feeling  my  muscles  if  I  was  good  ki-kl 
(food),  he  replied  with  rather  a  wry  face  :  "  No,  no ;  too  salt;  no  good.  Chinaman 
very  good." 

Although  very  patient  in  their  art  labour,  and  showing  no  object  of  ornament  as 
being  too  trivial  for  their  care,  upon  their  lakatois,  or  trading  vessels,  they  lavish  their 
very  choicest  workmanship. 
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These  lakatois,  or  large  trading  vessels,  represent  what  man-of-war  frigates  do 
with  us,  or  what  an  East  Indiaman  of  the  olden  times  was  when  there  were  pirates  to 
be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  storms  to  encounter.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  as 
fishing,  they  use  single,  mat-sailed  canoes,  each  family  possessing  one  and  some- 
times more,  for  they  are  great  sailors  and  fishermen,  as  well  as  industrious  in  their 
gardens ;  and  these  everyday  canoes,  or  catamarans,  are  fashioned  as  simply  as  is 
consistent  with  utility  :  a  tree-trunk  adzed  out,  and  with  out-riggers  composed  of 
branches  roped  together,  with  a  straight  branch  for  the  mast,  and  the  matting  stretched 
on  to  a  frame  of  bamboo,  and  only  a  few  fringes  of  dried  palm  fronds  by  way  of 
streamers.  The  shape  of  these  sails  vary  according  to  the  particular  fancy  of  each  tribe 
— square-shaped,  or  on  the  upper  edge,  crescent-cut,  with  pointed  horns.  With  these 
they  can  dash  along  at  a  great  rate  and  with  perfect  safety,  without  danger  of 
capsizing,  even  although  appearing  top-heavy,  supported  and  held  on  to  the  water 
as  they  are  by  those  wide-spreading  out-riggers.     The  sail  being  a  fixture  to  the 


framework  has  to  be  shifted  bodily  round  when  they  want  to  tack,  but  this  they 
manage  with  great  dexterity. 

But  the  lakatoi  is  the  property  of  the  tribe,  over  the  building  of  which  years  are 
spent,  each  individual  carpenter  contributing  his  labour,  and  all  lavishly  assisting  to 
embellish  and  enrich.  When  not  required,  it  is  safely  placed  high  and  dry  in  the  most 
sheltered  and  shady  spot,  and  carefully  covered  with  matting.  It  is  only  brought  out 
once  a  year,  when  the  harvest  is  over  and  the  long  voyage  westward  is  to  be  made  for 
trading  purposes  ;  and  when  that  time  comes  it  is  the  excitement  of  the  village. 

These  lakatois  are  very  large,  the  most  stately  being  at  times  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  long,  with  lofty  platforms  above  the  hull,  where  the  steersman  can  sit 
high  and  dry,  and  the  cargo  may  be  carried  securely.  They  have  three  sails,  Bhe  tops 
being  cut  like  a  divided  swallow-tail,  and  the  bottom  terminating  in  a  sharp  point, 
while  from  tbe  edges  stream  long  ribbons  of  palm  fronds,  and  hair-made  ropes,  from 
which  swing  human  and  dog  skulls,  shells  and  tufts  of  the  dark  cassowary,  or  gayer 
plumage  of  the  parrots,  kingfishers,  and  paradise-bird  tails.  These  sails,  although  so 
immense  as  to  spread,  they  are  able  to  shift  and  veer  about  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
now  upright,  now  broadways  or  upside-down,  as  they  wish  to  catch  or  avoid  the  passing 
air-currents. 

Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  hull  is  a  line  of  rich  carving  of  about  two  feet  in  width, 
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almost  covered  when  they  are  sailing  by  fringes  of  shells  and  feathers,  and  the 
railinifs  which  they  fasten  to  the  frame  of  the  outrigger,  and  to  which  they  attach 
their  cargo  of  taros,  yams,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  prepared  fish,  oyster  shells,  skull 
trophies,  carvings  and  earthenware,  the  preparation  and  produce  of  a  year,  which  they 
carry  westward  to  the  flat  lands  to  barter  for  rice  and  sago. 

At  both  ends  of  the  ship  are  raised  highly  decorated  prows,  with  flagstafTs  and 
plume-sticks  attached,  which  project  boldly  into  the  air  above  the  upper  deck.  They 
have  also  sharp  prongs  running  out  from  narrow  platforms  beyond  the  prows,  with 
hand-rails,  fastened  round  these  prongs  to  transfix  the  vessel  they  wish  to  board,  and 
the  narrow  platform  to  be  the  gangway  for  the  boarders.  A  complete  lakatoi  is 
capable  of  holding  two  or  three  hundred  passengers ;  and  when  they  go  to  sea  the 
best  fighting  men  arc  aboard,  dressed  in  all  their  war  accoutrements. 

A  brave  sight  it  is  when  the  sailing  season  has  arrived,  and  the  vessels  from 
east  and  south  capes,  who  are 
friendly  with  those  of  Kerepuna, 
come  dashing  through  the  reefs, 
and  wait  to  pick  up  their  con- 
sorts as  they  go  along.  Then 
there  is  to  be  seen  some  daring 
feats  of  seamanship  and  great  com- 
petition in  the  get-up  of  the  adven- 
turers, while  they  show  off  their 
skill  ashore  with  shooting  and 
spear  -  throwing,  engaging  in 
friendly  contests  of  wrestling  on 
the  sands,  while  the  young  women 
and  old  men  look  on  and  applaud 
or  deride,  the  old  women  being  too 
busily  engaged  cooking  for  the 
visitors  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
yam-plates. 

Then  the  camp  fires  flare  out  at 
night  and  scare  away  the  evil 
spirits,  who  fly  back  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  close  thickets,  and  the 
spirit  mediums  do  a  thriving  trade 
with  their  grotesque  masks  and 
eerie  performances ;  and  young 
girls  utter  shrieks  of  pretended 
fright  (for  they  don't  believe  a  bit 
in  these  spirit  manifestations),  and 
rush  into  the  shady  by-lanes,  with 
the  young  braves  after  them, 
getting  mixed  up  and  lost  amidst 
the  dewy  leafage,  much  after  the 
same  unsophisticated  manner  that 
country  nymphs  are  apt  to  do 
at  the  shows  and  fairs  in  Old 
England. 

Next  morning  they  are  off  by  a  look  into  the  interiok,  new  guinea. 

daybreak,  with  the  loudly  ex- 
pressed well-wishes  of  those  left  behind  following  after  them,  their  sharp  points  dashing 
the  snowy  foam  on  either  side,  and  the  flying  fish  and  dolphins  leading  the  way  along 
the  intersections  of  deep  water  between  the  coral  reefs,  their  dark  figures  crowding  the 
decks  and  platforms,  some  fishing  with  their  many-pronged  fishing-spears  and  nets  as 
they  go  along,  while  others  attend  to  the  cai^o  or  get  ready  their  weapons  for  the 
chance  enemy. 

With  eyes  sharp  as  eagles  few  of  the  sea  denizens  who  venture  near  the  barges 
escape  ;  a  sudden  jab  downwards  of  the  prongs  as  the  fishers  hang  over  the  sides  and 
up  comes  the  wriggling  fish,  to  be  quickly  pitched  on  the  embers  of  their  pot-fires,  and 
broiled  and  devoured  by  those  who  are  hungry.      It  is  all  a  series  of  change,  mirth, 
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and  excitement,  the  swinging  about  of  sails  and  sea  manoeuvres,  the  creaking  of  grass 
cordage,  beating  of  the  drums,  and  whistling  of  the  reed-pipes.  Time  is  not  much 
object,  for  they  know  exactly  how  long  it  takes  to  travel,  and  how  long  that  eastern 
simoom  will  last;  so  that  as  they  pass  along  the  shores  they  will  bring  to  anchor  any- 
where that  they  see  the  volumes  of  smoke  rising  from  behind  the  mangroves,  to  join 
in  the  walloby  hunt  if  the  natives  are  friends,  or  to  challenge  and  fight  the  tribe  who 
they  think  may  be  weakened  by  the  absence  of  their  warriors. 

It  is  a  freebooting  expedition,  a  mercantile  venture,  and  a  pleasure  trip  all  combined, 
and  their  lusty  spirits  are  boisterous  and  ready  for  any  feat.  Past  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Cloudy  Bay — the  Astrolabe  Ranges,  and  the  Owen  Stanley  Giants,  who  rear  up 
fourteen  thousand  feet  among  the  clouds,  like  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  ip  summer, 
softly  blue-gray,  like  a  cobalt  and  Indian  ink  wash,  with  white  clusters  of  vapour 
cumulus  all  about  its  precipitous  sides,  and  breaking  the  harshness  of  the  outlines, 
with  the  nearer  ranges,  dim,  purple,  and  deliciously  cool  in  colour  and  soft  In  aerial 


effect ;  villages  nestling  on  the  sands,  with  valleys  of  shadow  behind,  and  deep  gorges 
down  which  water  courses  the  torrents  pour  in  the  rainy  season — now  dry  and 
velvety  with  the  heat  fumes,  and  broken  sharply  upon  by  the  waving  palm-groves. 

From  these  villages  dart  vessels  to  join  the  fleet  passing  outside,  gliding  over 
waters  only  enough  rufiled  to  blur  the  reflections  of  the  hills,  and  blend  them  with  the 
whites  and  purples  of  the  clouds  above  ;  transparent  water,  through  which  the  dazzling 
white  and  amber  coral  gleams  emerald  and  brown  with  the  rose  tints  sparkling  like 
amethyst  under  the  piercing  sun-shafts — such  a  scene  of  prismatic  flashes  and  move- 
ment as  might  have  maddened  Turner  in  his  latter  days,  when  his  soul  grew  blind  to 
all  else  in  its  frantic  desire  to  create  a  pigment  from  light,  a  scene  where  the  pulses 
throb  with  fierce  pleasure,  and  the  blood  courses  through  the  veins  as  if  electric- 
charged,  while  we  feel  the  necessity  either  to  shout  out,  or  else  find  an  adversary  to 
fight  with.  We  cannot  wait  on  the  phlegmatic  tenour  of  dull  hatred  ;  the  spirits  are 
too  high,  we  can  only  close  in  and  wrestle  out  of  pure  combative  joyance. 

On  past  Kapa-Kapa,  Round  Head,  and  Basilisk  Bay  the  fleet  rushes,  anchoring 
when  and  where  they  like  ;  past  Vule  Mountains,  abrupt  and  table-topped  ;  looking  in 
for  a  night  to  exchange  greetings  with  their  friends  at  Arora   Aremma,  and  get 
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intelligence  of  the  enemies  who  have  passed  ;  past  Oiapu,  Jokie,  Lese,  Deception  Bay, 
to  Motu-Motu,  and  so  on  to  the  rice-fields  of  the  west,  where  they  are  expected,  and 
where  the  foe  lies  sullenly  at  anchor,  waiting*  for  them  until  they  discharge,  re-load, 
and  get  once  more  to  sea,  with  the  stormy  western  monsoon  behind  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  attack  and  rob  them  of  their  cargo. 

Oh,  those  olden  sea-fights  again  revived  !  before  steam  took  the  poetry  from  them, 
and  the  belching  of  guns  covered  them  up  and  transformed  them  into  mere  thunder- 
storms, when  the  Greeks  rushed  with  sharp  prows  into  the  hulls  of  the  clumsy 
Persians,  and  the  sun  went  down  with  a  red  eye  glaring  on  an  ocean  covered  with 
w^reckage  ;  the  moon  half  obscured  behind  banks  of  clouds,  till  it  seems  like  a  bleary 
watcher  looking  on  the  lakatois  rushing,  foam-mantled,  past  the  canoe-inverted  like 
houses  of  Motu-Motu,  to  join  in  the  conflict  waging  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  swiftly 
gathering  twilight  out  in  the  rough  waters  of  the  Papuan  Gulf. 

The  battle  is  going  on  fiercely  there  in  the  open  sea,  with  the  bars  of  gold  and 
fragments  of  purple  clouds  hurrying  on  above ;  showers  of  arrows  raining  from  one 
deck  to  the  other  as  the  vessels  rush  along,  clutching  each  other  with  their  graplings, 
and  the  flecks  of  froth  leaping  up  and  smiting  the  bare,  brawny  chests  recklessly 
exposed  to  the  flying  shafts ;  the  sacks  of  sago  and  rice  are  drinking  in  the  red  flood 
which  pours  from  gaping  mouths  as  the  wounded  and  the  dead  lie  supinely  upon  them, 
while  their  brothers  use  their  bodies  as  a  platform  or  barrio^de,  and  with  awful  yells 
of  defiance  stab  with  the  spear  and  bend  the  bow. 

So  the  darkness  gathers  them  in,  and  amidst  the  whistling  of  winging  shafts, 
blowing  of  conch  shells,  creaking  of  massive  sails,  rustling  of  streamers,  swishing  of 
waters,  and  cracking  of  rails,  jthe  shrieks  of  agony,  or  yells  of  rage  and  moans  of 
pain  mingle  as  the  chained  shipS  fly  like  huge  struggling  birds  out  of  sight. 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  be  lying  this  golden  afternoon  under  the  shadow 
of  fruit  trees  than  to  be  upon  the  lakatois  out  there  in  the  open,  with  Hercules  and 
Apollo  both  waiting  upon  me,  and  the  lame  god  Pan  tuning  his  pipes  to  the  monotonous 
accompaniment  of  the  drum. 

Better  to  be  lying  backwards  and  watching  the  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  from  my  own 
pipe,  and  the  apertures  of  the  bau-bau  as  they  floated  softly  upward  and  spread  like 
fine  gossamer  over  the  lush,  broad  leaves  above  me,  while  every  now  and  then,  as  the 
palm  fringes  move  aside  before  the  soft,  upper  air-stream,  a  sun-ray  darts  in  between 
the  intersections  and  makes  a  splash  of  vivid  colour,  like  a  brilliant  green-winged 
butterfly  within  the  shadows. 

Pleasant  to  lie  with  the  crumpled,  reed-like  grasses  for  our  pillow,  and  listen  to 
those  sounds  of  rustling  leaves  and  distant  surf-breaking,  with  the  soothing  sense  that 
civilization  and  all  its  vapid  ceremonies  are  left  behind,  as  we  look  upon  our  silent  com- 
panions, for  they  do  not  keep  up  the  art  of  conversation  in  these  parts,  but  talk  only 
when  the  spirit  moves  them,  and  sit,  when  not  disposed  for  conversation,  in  that 
delightful  ease  of  silence  which  refreshes  like  slumber — savage  companions  whose 
presence  we  do  not  feel,  who  do  not  seek  either  to  amiise  or  be  amused,  and  therefore 
who  never  bore.  My  giant  friend  pats  me  gently  on  the  back  now  and  then,  with  a 
tender  touch  that  is  infinitely  soothing,  while  Apollo  softly  kicks  up  his  heels  as  they 
both  wait  (with  the  rare  patience  which  ennui  cannot  lay  hold  of)  upon  my  inclination. 

Outside  in  the  clearer  spaces  I  can  see  the  women  bending  down  as  they  dig  or 
hoe  with  these  primitive  tools,  their  lower  limbs  half  hidden  in  the  debris  which  they 
are  casting  about  them  as  they  labour,  with  their  baskets  standing  near  at  hand,  empty 
or  being  filled.  The  nude  figures  of  the  men  glisten  like  satin  where  the  sun-lustre . 
:$trikes  their  limbs — smooth,  soft,  and  polished  through  constant  bathing,  as  they 
move  about,  helping  the  females,  who  appear  to  have  more  reality  of  purpose  in  their 
efforts  than  their  assistants.  To  one  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  trunks  I  see  a  young  man 
clinging,  as  he  swiftly  raises  himself,  with  feet  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  embracing  arms, 
to  the  laden  top.  He  is  climbing  up  to  get  me  a  young  cocoa-nut,  that  I  may  drink. 
Behind  the  open  patch,  where  the  workers  are  filling  in  the  afternoon  with  just  suflicient 
exertions  to  make  time  pass  pleasantly,  spreads  a  sun-lighted  intricacy  of  leafage  and 
white  trunks  of  palms.  I  look  out  from  the  shadow  into  the  bewildering  confusion  of 
dancing  lights,  butterflies  on  the  wing  of  every  hue,  like  bright  flowers ;  floating 
insects  with  transparent  pinions,  catching  on  their  translucent,  delicately-veined  surfaces 
the  slanting  ray  in  prismatic  scintillations  ;•  crotons  with  their  speckled  or  varied 
striped  leaves,  orchids  clinging  to  the  dead  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  and  cotton  trees, 
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and  flinging  out  lovely  strange  shapes  and  colours  too  delicate  to  be  observed  in  t'.ie 
general  glare,  except  by  the  observant  eye,  some  of  them  shedding  subtle  perfumes  a^. 
they  wave  to  and  fro — tender  suggestions  of  perfumes  to  which  we  can  fix  no  name. 

The  figures  of  workers  and  idlers  pass  before  me  like  the  creatures  of  a  dream  as  I 
look  with  half-closed  eyes  upon  them — women  stooping  under  loaded  kits  departing 
slowly,  while  some  come  forward  with  jaunty  steps  and  deposit  their  emptied  baskets 
on  the  ground  which  the  others  have  abandoned  ;  men  pretending  to  help,  yet  ever 
pausing  to  prepare  the  pipe,  or  being  attracted  by  some  other  aim  ;  young  girls  with 
their  water-pots  going  to  the  pond  or  wells,  with  the  hoy  dandies  strutting  about  them. 

I  have  rested  enough,  and  rise  to  return,  for  the  sun  rays  have  already  begun  to 
grow  mellow,  and  the  air  feels  cooler.  My  two  friends  rise  as  1  do,  and  the  giant, 
pointing  to  his  back,  lays  hold  of  me  as  a  boy  might  do  a  favourite  kitten  to  hoist  me 


up;  there  is  no  use  refusing  this  kindly  offer,  as  before  1  can  object  I  find  myself 
sitting  lady-fashion  on  one  shoulder  as  comfortably  as  if  I  were  on  an  easy  chair,  and 
then  we  set  off  towards  the  village,  of  which  1  now  get  an  elevated  view,  with  a 
dark-skinned,  laughing  crowd  around  us. 

He  slouches  along  leisurely,  leaning  on  his  club  as  if  he  had  no  weight  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  throwing  a  great  shadow  far  behind,  like  a  hunchbacked  Titan,  with 
the  young  dandies  following  after,  and  the  basket  and  water-jar  laden  women  and  girls 
in  the  rear,  along  the  long,  narrow  lanes  with  the  high  bamboo  and  twig-wickered 
pallisades  which  divide  the  different  gardens  from  the  unredeemed  woods,  where  the 
dry  tendrils  interlace  so  closely  that  there  is  no  getting  through,  except  through  the 
tunnels  made  by  the  wild  boar  when  he  comes  from  his  darkened  lair.  Over  behind 
the  sands  that  divide  the  town  from  the  thickets  I  can  see  the  dark  blue  line  of 
turbulent  ocean  outside  the  reefs,  with  the  unbroken  fringe  of  foam,  giving  the  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  fathomless  depths  and  shallow  beds  where  one  may  bathe 
without  fear  of  the  sharks,  who  cannot  leap  over  that  mighty  insect-built  wall. 
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INHERITANCE. 

By    MARY    MACLEOD. 

''Takb  these  treasures,  all  are  thine, 
Death,  the  Giver,  spoke  to  me, — 

''See  the  tired  hands  resign 
Gladly  all  their  spoils  to  thee. 

''All  the  envied  golden  store 
Won  and  kept  with  honest  pride. 

Now  .the  master's  need  is  o*er. 
See,  he  puts  it  all  aside. 


"All  the  work  he  held  so  dear 
Wrought  with  eager  heart  and  brow,- 

Joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 

Nothing  more  shall  move  him  now. 

"And  the  love  that  like  a  flame 
Burnt  his  fevered  soul  away, — 

Died  to  coldness  when  I  came, 
Died — and  yielded  up  its  prey. 

"Thou,  indeed,"  said  Death,  "art  heir 

Not  alone  of  this  dead  man. 
But  of  all  the  spirits  fair 

That  have  lived  since  time  began. 

"When  they  went  away  from  earth 
All  their  wealth  they  left  below, 

Here  it  stays, — what  is  it  worth  ? 
Nay,  ask  mortals  if  they  know. 

"Take  possession,  guard  thy  prize, 
All  the  world  is  thine  to  win, — 

Yet  forget  not  where  he  lies. 
Cold  and  still, — thy  next-of-kin. 

"Such  as  thou,  was  he  of  yore, 
Such  as  he  is,  thou  shalt  be, — 

Take,"  said  Death,  "thy  goods  in  store, 
See,  I  give  them  all  to  thee." 


EDINBURGH. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  REID,  R.S.A. 

THE  Scots  nation  has  the  credit  among  all  other  nationalities  of  that  vanity 
of  patriotism  which  seeks  for  its  own  soil,  antiquities  and  characteristics  a 
continual  laudation  very 
irritating  to  other  people's 
feelings,  and  in  the  long 
run  rather  ridiculous  in 
itself.  Patriotism  is  a  tine 
thing,  but  like  many  other 
fine  things  it  has  to  be 
regulated  by  good  taste  or 
it  becomes  more  intoler- 
able in  its  virtue  than  many 
less  creditable  sentiments. 
I  have  heard  people  who 
ought  to  know  better  de- 
clare themselves  incapable, 
for  instance,  of  tolerating 
the  name  of  Burns,  because 
of  the  Burns  monuments, 
anniversaries,  centenaries 
and  occasions  for  the  dis- 
play of  rude  and  noisy 
enthusiasm,  of  which  that 
great  poet  has  been  the 
cause.  It  is  a  pity  to  be 
possessed  of  such  delicate 
feelings  ;  but  still  perhaps 
they  have  a  certain  founda- 
tion, especially  as  the  en- 
thusiasts who  make  his 
name  stink  in  the  nostrils 

of     the     finely-constituted    [  "  .    ■  . 

critic,   are   probably  much    I  ':  ■     .^ 

more  concerned  to  have  a    |  ""^ 

reason  for  their  revelry 
than  to  do  honour  to  their 
poet.  Edinburgh  is  another 
of  those  standing  offences 
to  the  mind  of  the  fastidi- 
ous. In  the  days  when  the  head  of  the  west  bow. 
New  Town  was  a-building, 
there  was  an  outburst  of  noise  and  nonsense  {chiefly  of  the  semi-classical,   or  what 
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may  ■  be  called    the  ignorant-classical,  the  gas  of  popular  adoration  derived   from  a 

very  small  amount  of  suggestive  knowledge)  as  to  the  modern  Athens,  which  was  not 

without  justification,  but  which  was  always  of  the  kind  which  runs  rapidly  into  the 

ridiculous  and  gives  the  greatest    opening  for  the  burlesque.      Foolishness,   it   may 

be  said,  could  not  go  further  than  in  the  columns  of  spurious  and  well-preserved  ruin 

with  which  our  honest  and  picturesque  Calton  Hill  was  to  be  trimmed  into  a  hkeness 

of  the  Acropolis.     The  likeness  was  there — a  striking  and  agreeable  suggestion,  very 

pleasant    to   those  who  cared    for  such 

matters ;    but    made    grotesque   by   the 

efforts  of  the   dilettanti  and  the    thrice 

ignorant    plaudits   of    the    crowd.     We 

have  outlived  this  phase,  and  ceased  to 

rejoice  in  the  so-called  classic  style  of 

the    ponderous    streets,    the    pediments 

and   domes,   and    solemn    angularity   of 

those    blind    and    windowless    erections 

which    are  so  uncongenial    to  northern 

climate  and  life.     And    Edinburgh   has 

passed   through,    heaven    knows,    trials 

enough    to   chasten    her   admiration    of 

herself.     To  go  up  and  down  the  once 

noble  Canongate,  and  not  to  water  the 

dirty    pavement   with    tears    is    almost 

impossible    to    the    passionate    pilgrim 

coming  back   to   see   that   highway  of 

history  and  visions  fallen,  fallen  to  such 

low    estate,    the    shabbiest    of    modern 

tenements  stuck  in  at  every  step  beside 

the  stately  old   houses,  breaking  every 

line    and    degrading    every    sentiment. 

That   the  old  houses  themselves  should 

have  sunk  into  abodes  of  misery  was 

perhaps   scarcely  to   be   avoided,  since 

they  are  too  far  behind  every  requirement 

of  modern  times  to  make  them  tenable 

by  their  original   possessors  or   any  of 

their  degree.      I  could  endure  even  the 

dirt,  which   is  inevitable,  the  decay,  the 

squalid    washing    thrust    out    at    every 

window  to  dry  in  air  that  can  do  little 

but    blacken     the    miserable   garments. 

But  civic   art  has  excelled  itself  in  the 

shabby     degradation     of     the     modern 

houses    which    form    at    least   half    the 

street  in  these  days.     There  is  nothing 

to  be  done    for   it   one    knows.     If  the 

potato     shops    and    whisky   shops    and 

other  three-storied  houses  in  dingy  stone 

were  to  be  done  away  with,  we  should 

have  false  Gothic  and  imitation  gables  Edinburgh  castle  from  the  vennel. 

in  their  stead,  and  the  last  state  would 

probably  be  worse  than  the   first.     We  must  put  up  with  our  shame.     In    the  days 

vhen    these  things  were  done  Edinburgh  was  gaping  after  national  monuments  and 

the  perfection  of  her  get-up  as  the  modern  Athens,  and  was  indifferent  to  her  own  fine 

originality  and  national  character.     Such  things  have  been  known  before  now.     Both 

places  and  people  have  plumed  themselves  on  some  artificial  attraction  and  ignored  the 

excellence  that  was  their  own. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  that  the  absurdity  of  patriotic  egotism  and  the  futility  of 
popular  clamour  can  do,  Edinburgh  remains  such  a  subject  as  any  poet  might  be  glad 
to  treat,  and  any  enthusiast  may  be  pardoned  for  raving  of.  "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,"  said  the  singer  of  Israel,  to  whom  his  own 
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little  city  among  the  hills  was  the  noblest  and  dearest  of  created  things.  It  could 
not  be  David,  but  a  much  later  poet — born  in  the  happy  days  when  Solomon's  splendid 
arches  were  flung  across  the  valley,  connecting  the  palaces  and  halls  on  one  hillside 
with  the  glorious  platform  of  the  other  on  which  shone  in  shimm.er  of  marble  and 
gold  the  Temple  of  the  Lord^who  thus  proclaimed  the  splendour  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  our  gray  metropolis  of 
the  North.  The  mountains  that  stand  round  the  Holy  City  are  but  molehills  in  compari- 
son with  those  that  have  guarded  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
And  the  great  Scottish  sea,  the  Firth,  with  its  ocean  tides  has  nothing  at  all  to  equal 


its  con  Stan' 
the  inland  I 
my  own  par 
to  it.  Ron 
on  the  verg 
of  the  Cat 
ancient  stoi  _ 

hieroglyphics  of  aqueduct  and  ruin  ;  morav  house,  canosuate. 

and  Florence  is  noble  in  the  grave  and 

splendid  dignity  with  which  she  stands,  reflective,  full  of  recollection,  yet  also  of 
thoughtful  life  and  vigour  in  the  centre  of  her  Tuscan  strongholds  ;  and  Venice  is  not 
only  a  dream  and  vision  but  a  hope  and  glory,  with  the  wind  in  her  bright  sails,  and 
the  /jture  breathing  strong  from  all  her  pathways  to  the  sea.  And  the  great  old  city 
of  the  Constantines,  the  home  of  the  Turk,  the  queen  of  the  South,  the  desire  of 
the  North,  the  busy,  the  ever-living,  the  key  of  so  many  situations,  is  as  beautiful  as 
interesting.  Perhaps  it  is  the  natural  exaggeration  and  national  vanity  of  the  Scot, 
already  referred  to,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  these  great,  magnificent  and 
imposing  cities  has  the  natural  charm  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  of  opinion  that 
we  have  sold  our  birthright  and  spoiled  that  charm  by  our  New  Town  and  other 
monstrous  things.  He  has  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  perhaps,  and  we  have  un- 
deniably done  our  best  to  neutralize  our  advantages  in  many  ways.     But  still  in  the 
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face  of  all  these  well-intended  and  often  quite  successful  exertions,  Edinburgh 
little  the  worse  ;  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

The  oldest  building  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  very  small  and 
primitive  chapel  which  stands 
up  on  the  very  apex  of  the  rock, 
relieved  against  the  great  vault 
of  sky,  is  connected  with  almost 
the  first  authentic  chapter  of 
national  history,  and  that  in  the 
most  interesting  and  touching 
way.  Nobody  knew,  that  is  in 
modern  times,  where  the  little 
shrine  of  Margaret  of  Scotland 
stood,  or  if  it  existed  at  all,  and 
perhaps  we  may  say  nobody 
cared — until  it  was  the  fortunate 
lot  of  a  young  writer  and  lover 
of  antiquity,  then  fondly  poking 
about  every  corner  and  close  of 
his  native  city,  to  preserve  a 
record  of  the  treasures  which 
were  falling  into  neglect  and 
decay,  to  light  in  the  most  un- 
likely way  upon  the  traces  of  a 
building  happily  too  unpreten- 
tious and  humble  to  attract  the 
attention  of  any  iconoclast  either 
religious  or  artistic.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  discovery  is 
taken  from  a  little  monograph 
published  nearly  half  a  century 
after  by  the  gentleman  inquestion 
now  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto  : — 

"  When  pursuing  researches  interior  of 
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in  the  Castle  in  1845  with  a  view  to  the  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  THme  which 
I  had  then  in  hand,  I  learned  of  what  was  described  to  me  by  the  garrison  chaplain  as 
a  small  baptismal  font  existing  in  one  of  the  vaults.  With  some  difficulty  I  obtained 
access  to  a  powder  magazine  on  the  Argyll  battery,  where  the  gunpowder  used  in 
firing  salutes  on  special  occasions  was  stored.  The  only  light  was  derived  from  a 
small  window  in  the  west  wall ;  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  little  chamber  I  was  able 
to  identify  not  a  font,  but  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  sockets  for  the  pillars  of 
the  chancel  arch  of  a  small  Roman  chapel.     A  wooden  floor  which  divided  the  nave 

into  two  stories  was  on  a  level 
with  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
and  so  effectually  concealed 
the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  the 
building.  The  gunpowder  was 
stored  in  the  apse  ;  the  little 
round-headed  window  on  its 
south  side  was  built  up  ;  and 
the  garrison  chapel,  a  plain, 
unsightly,  modern  building 
which  then  stood  immediately 
to  the  east,  blocked  up  the 
central  window.  It  was  not 
unknown  that  a  chapel  of  early 
date  had  stood  within  the  castle 
precincts,  repeated  references 
to  which  occur  in  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  and  other  ancient  regis- 
ters. In  Gordon  of  Rothemay's 
bird's-eye  view  of  1547  it  ap- 
pears detached  as  now,  with 
the  three  httle  round-headed 
windows  on  the  south  side  as 
re-opened  in  our  day.  Vague 
references  to  St.  Margaret's 
Chapel  more  than  once  occur 
in  modern  works,  as  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Prff!<indal  Anti- 
quities, where  he  refers  to  it  as 
'  the  chapel  within  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  founded  by  St. 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  whose  name  it  still 
bears ; '  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  building  now 
referred  to.  Its  existence  was 
unknown  to  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers  when  I  told  him  of 
its  discovery ;  it  receives  no 
GREVFRiARs'  CHURCHYARD.  noticc  from  Amot ;  and  though 

Maitland  describes  an  ancient 
church  in  the  castle,  he  had  in  view  an  entirely  different  building,  long  since  replaced 
by  modern  barracks.  But  the  venerable  oratory,  after  being  neglected  and  forgotten 
by  successive  generations,  is  now  familiar  to  all  as  the  most  ancient  architectural  relic 
within  the  city's  limits.  It  crosses  the  summit  of  the  Castle  wall ;  and  while  even 
now  presenting  externally  little  indication  of  its  ecclesiastical  character,  very  few 
additions  are  required  to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition.  Internally  the  ancient 
apse  and  chancel  arch  have  fortunately  escaped  the  destructive  effect  of  time  and  siege  ; 
and  the  little  oratory  now  presents  much  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.  (the  son  of  the  saint)." 

This  is  of  all  the  antiquities  of  Edinburgh  the  most  touching  and  real.      Scotland 
has  forgotten  St.  Margaret ;  her  grave  is  empty  and  her  shrine  disappeared.     Even  in 
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this  little  authentic  relic  of  her  life  and  death,  where  she  prayed  for  Scotland  and  her 
king  ;  where  the  news  of  his  death  and  disaster  floated  in  on  the  chill  winds  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayers  to  the  heart  of  the  dying  woman  in  the  visionary  consciousness  of 
ending  life — a  stall  for  the  sale  of  photographs  has  been  established  as  the  best  way  of 
honouring  her  memory,  and  the  tourists  pour  out  and  in,  and  stare  and  find  very  little 
to  see.     "You  would  perhaps  like  an  Episcopalian  service  to  be  carried  on,"  said 

scornfully    a    guide    who    p  ..  .    ._^  .i^^..  .  „  ■^■—  ..«— -  —  ,     .-,-,,    .. -j,  ■?   t r\ 

once  gave  me  the  benefit     j  ' 

of  his  knowledge.     No — I  .      .  -  .' 

desire  no  Episcopalian  ser- 
vice. A  very  humble,  un- 
polemical  priest  to  say  a 
quiet  mass,  low,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  pomp,  as  by 
any  controversy,  would  be 
soothing  to  the  aesthetic 
feelings,  and  the  softened 
and  tolerant  Presbyterian 
of  modern  times  would 
have  little  objection ;  but 
though  very  congenial  to 
the  little  place,  it  would 
of  course  be  totally  artifi- 
cial, and  unreal,  and  as 
such  quite  undesirable, 
besides  the  risk  of  calling 
up  some  line  morning  a 
tramp  of  ghostly  feet,  a 
grim  procession  from 
Greyfriars'  kirkyard  close 
by,  to  chase  the  abomina- 
tion away.  No  :  but  it 
might  be  kept  reverently 
vacant,  another  shelter 
provided  for  the  photo- 
graphs, and  perhaps  by 
times  when  the  tourists 
were  few  a  quiet  moment 
left  in  which  other  Mar- 
garets— there  are  so  many 
of  them  in  Scotland,  all 
remotely  god-daughters, 
name-daughters,  as  we 
prefer  to  say  in  the  north, 
of   the    dear   queen   who 

brought  us  that  name  ! —     |       ,  _    ''  '  -^  J 

might  say  a  word  or  two    [  ■  J  v^  1 

in  their  hearts,  not  to  St.     i  ^-    , 

Margaret,  but  in  a  Higher  ''  ^     ^ 

Not  far  from  the  chapel,    t. .    .  .      . .i  -.vlii^ai 

the  earliest  of  sacred  me-  smollet's  mouse. 

mories,  stands  the  old  gun, 

the  most  primitive  of  ancient  weapons,  Mons  Meg,  an  uncouth  and  inarticulate  relic  of 
the  old  world.  The  tourists  stare  at  it  also,  finding  not  much  to  enlighten  them.  And 
though  Edinburgh  maintains  a  kind  of  worship  for  this  rude  idol  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  her  children  remember  anything  about  the  old  gun — a  little  more  perhaps 
than  about  St.  Margaret,  but  that  is  not  saying  much.  Mons  Meg,  however,  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  episodes  of  Scottish  story,  and 
is  according  to  all  evidence  a  native  gfun  of  Scots  manufacture,  and  not  an  importation 
from  Mons,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed.     It  was  for  the  use  of  the  king,  James,  the 

B   2 
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second  of  that  name,  in  his  bloody  and  terrible  struggle  with  the  great  house  of 
Douglas,  that  this  huge  instrument  of  death  was  made.  In  one  of  the  many  attempts 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  of  that  time  to  exercise  a  despotic  control  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  he  overcame  and  took  prisoner  a  certain  Maclellan,  known  to  history  as  the 
Tutor  of  Bombie,  who  was  related  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  one  of  the  king's  most  intimate 
counsellors  and  captain  of  his  guard.  Sir  Patrick,  hearing  of  this  misfortune,  implored 
the  king's  intercession  and  aid,  and  was  sent  by  James  post-haste  to  Threave  Castle 
where  the  Earl  was,  to  crave  grace  for  his  kinsman.  Douglas  came  out  to  meet  the 
knight  when,  "  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,"  he  was  seen  approaching 
the  castle,  and  received  him  with  every  courtesy,  inviting  him  to  dine  before  entering 

upon  his  business,  yet  as- 
suring him  that  his  relative 
was  safe  and  well.  While, 
however,  the  new-comer 
dined,  secure  in  the  earl's 
assurance,  there  was  deadly 
work  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  castle  where  Maclellan 
was  brought  out  and  exe- 
cuted. After  that  tragic- 
cheerful  meal  the  deceived 
knight  was  brought  down 
again  with  grim  politeness 
to  where  the  remains  lay 
covered  with  a  cloak. 
"There  lies  your  kins- 
man," said  the  Earl,  "and 
ye  can  take  him  with  you. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  without 
his  head  ;  but  of  what  con- 
sequence is  that  ?  You  are 
free  to  convey  him  with  my 
service  to  the  king."  Sir 
Patrick,  wild  with  rage  and 
grief,  turned  upon  the 
tyrant  with  wild  words, 
but  as  Marmion  did  in  a 
similar  emergency,  had  to 
leap  upon  his  horse  and 
dash  across  the  drawbridge 
after  thus  bearding  the  lion 
in  his  den.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  retainers  of  the 
Douglas  till  within  sight 
of  the  walls  of  Edinburgh, 
the  chroniclers  say,  as  he 
ALLAN  KAMSAv's  SHOP.  flcw    to    his    TOyal    master 

with  the  report  of  the  foul 
deed.  And  it  was  when  James  having  set  out  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  castle 
of  Threave  and  revenge  this  insufferable  insult,  arrived  in  their  country,  that  the 
Maclellans  of  Galloway,  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  man,  presented  him  with  the 
great  gun  forged  by  a  native  smith,  who  gave  to  the  piece  of  ordnance  the  name 
of  his  wife  Meg  of  Mollance,  or  Mons.  So  says  Train,  who  satisfied  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  satisfied  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  The  story  is  picturesque  and  living  enough  to  make 
us  hope  that  it  is  true. 

Edinburgh  has  preserved  many  memorials  of  her  notable  citizens,  apart  from  the 
monuments  and  statues  which  perhaps  many  of  us  think  might  better  have  been  left 
alone.  Some  of  these  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  these  unfortunate  efforts  of  unnecessary  enthusiasm.  There  are 
indeed  diff'erent  degrees  of  interest  in  the  persons  whom  the  city  delights  to  honour, 
and  in  the  modes  she  takes  of  doing  so.     The  Scott  monument  no  doubt  dominates 
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the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  note  on  either  of  the  houses  he 
inhabited,  either  his  father's  mansion  in  George  Square  in  its  spacious  and  pleasant 
old-fashionedness,  or  his  own  spare  and  undistinguished  house  in  North  Castle  Street, 
to  show  where  his  merry  and  genial  youth,  or  his  triumphant  middle  life  were  spent. 
But  there  is  another  poet  much  loved  of  Edinburgh  in  his  day,  whose  shop  in  the 
High  Street  bears  its  inscription  as  the  shop  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  whose  home  of  his 
later  years  stands  out  in  well-defined  and  well-known  distinction  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  rock,  overlooking  the  valley  now  so  full  of  business  and  buildings  which  separates 
the  Old  from  the  New  Town,  and  was  once  occupied  by  the  waters  and  surrounding 
marshes  of  the  Nor'  Loch.  These  two  points  in  the  landscape  are  familiar  to  every- 
body who  knows  Scotland,  although  honest  Allan's  history  has  we  fear  a  little  died  out 
of  knowledge.     He  was  the  author  of  the  quaint  Scots  pastoral  which  took  the  country 

by  storm,  the  curious  little 
novel  in  verse  with  its 
pretty,  fresh  descriptions 
of  the  mildest  lowland 
scenery,  its  innocent  con- 
ventional story,  and  its 
honest  highly-moral  heroes 
and  heroines,  in  which 
every  mystery  is  cleared 
up,  and  all  are  made  happy 
in  the  end,  with  the  de- 
lightful naivctk  of  primitive 
art.  Allan  Ramsay  was  no 
better  than  a  wig-maker 
when  his  career  began, 
and  curled  and  combed  the 
bailies  and  the  potentates 
of  the  Parliament  House, 
and  joked  and  versified 
himself  into  fame  among 
the  upper  classes,  while  he 
held  the  lower  suspended 
on  his  breath,  running  with 
vhere  rude  broadsheets  with 
lamsay  were  sold  over  the 
1  periwigs  dangled  on  their 
and  many  pence  reaped  the 
he  Lord  President  and  all  the 
patronage   and  friendship  ; 

- _.   .._ to  dispense    with    the    wigs 

altogether,  took  off  his  apron  and  laid  down  his  brush,  and  appeared  as  a  bookseller 
under  the  symbol  of  the  poets'  heads,  Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  shop.  The  heads  have  disappeared  indeed, 
but  the  old  shop  has  a  symbol  more  familiar  in  Allan  Ramsay's  name.  There  he 
set  up  the  first  circulating  library  in  Scotland,  delighting  the  more  frivolous  portion 
of  the  population,  the  ladies  in  their  "tartan  screens,"  the  fine  silk  plaid  arranged 
over  their  heads  which  he  celebrates,  and  which  was  a  most  distinctive  article  of 
national  costume — but  tilling  with  alarm  the  more  solemn  portion  of  the  authorities. 
"  All  the  villainous,  profane  and  obscure  books  of  plays  printed  at  London  by  Curie 
and  others  are  got  down  from  London  by  Allan  Ramsay,"  says  one  prophet  of  evil, 
"and  lent  out  for  an  easy  price  to  young  boys,  servant  women  of  the  better  sort,  and 
gentlemen,"  which  is  a  curious  characterisation  of  the  kind  of  customers  who  sought 
such  wares,  but  seems  to  shut  out  the  Scottish  Lydia  Languish,  unless  it  might  be 
that  she  was  represented  by  her  maid.  When  Allan  reached  a  finer  stage  still  and 
retired  from  business  altogether,  he  built  the  curious  octagon  house  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  which  commands  the  most  beautiful  view  in  Edinburgh  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  There  he  lived  upon  the  fortune  he  had  made  by  his  wigs  and 
his  books,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  widespread  national  fame,  such  as  few  men  have 
possessed,  caused  almost  entirety  by  the  Genlie  Sluplurd,  most  wonderful  result  of  such 
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an  unimportant  career.  But  Edinburgh,  like  every  other  capital  of  limited  dimensions, 
loved  and  prized  what  was  her  own  with  local  enthusiasm,  and  she  had  then  no  poet 
but  Allan.  The  wild  and  witty  genius  of  Dunbar,  her  very  laureate,  the  master  singer 
of  her  earlier  days  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  as  indeed  that  fine  poet  is  still  known  but 
to  few,  and  Allan  was  her  representative  of  genial  song. 

A  greater  genius  than  Allan  Ramsay,  yet  one  who  has  left  but  few  links  of  association 
with  Edinburgh',  though  he  lived  in  it  for  some  time  and  has  given  us  some  of  the  most 


lively,  not  to  say  malicious,  pictures  of  its  manners  and  appearance  a  century  ago,  has 
left  his  name  to  the  tall  house  with  its  rounded  stair  which  stands  at  the  head  of  St. 
John  Street,  looking  towards  the  Canongate,  a  street  which  has  many  associations 
with  literature.  Smollett  had  none  of  the  local  love  and  enthusiasm  which  surrounded 
the  wig-making  poet.  His  jeer  at  Edinburgh  and  all  her  institutions — some  of  them  it 
must  be  allowed  unsavoury  ones — was  very  little  likely  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  bitter  and  caustic,  and  disappointed,  an  angry,  unsuccessful 
man,  pleased  with  nothing  and  in  his  turn  pleasing  nobody.  Yet  his  acrid  humour  and 
keen  perception  are  not  without  their  interest  too.  Humphrey  Clinker  is  one  of  those 
sharp  and  stinging  sketches  of  the  actual,  true  to  occasional  fact  as  distinguished  from 
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g-enial  nature,  which  gives  a  lower  and  limited,  but  incisive  and  realistic  view  of  what 
might  or  did  happen,  which  stands  in  as  strong  contrast  to  the  broad  and  luminous 
representations  of  Scott  as  the  sharp  gleam  of  a  lantern  does  to  the  diffused  and 
universal  light  of  day.  Bat  it  is  picturesque,  though  nasty;  and  gives  the  vulgar 
conception  of  the  scene  as  it  struck  an  unrefined  but  exceedingly  quick  and  keen 
intellig'ence  with  extraordinary  force.  But  Smollett  is  an  alien  figure  in  those  mirth- 
loving  streets  of  Edinburgh  where  every  man  had  his  joke  and  there  were  high  jinks  in 
every  tavern,  and  the  most  profane  and  reckless  humour  flourished  under  the  very 
eaves  of  that  kirk  from  which  only  g'rim  bigots  pronouncing  anathemas  are  supposed 
to  have  come.  Strange  are  the  popular  delusions  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  Scots  metropolis,  as  of  the  Scots  character  in  those  days,  when  the 
fun  was  but  too  high-flavoured  and  the  mirth  too  riotous. 

To  descend  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Town  is  something  like  the  descent  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  an  old  world  still  full  of  individual  character  and  keen 
nationality  to  the  comparatively  flat  and  cosmopolitan  level  of  to-day.  Edinburgh  is 
no  longer  a  distinct  and  individual  centre  with  a  social  economy  and  a  defined  standard 
of  her  own.  "  We  rub  each  other's  angles  down  "  too  much  for  the  picturesque  and 
characteristic.  A  flavour  of  accent,  a  tone  of  idiom,  a  national  tendency  of  thought 
may  remain,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  To  go  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  an 
affair  of  a  day  ;  it  is  scarcely  so  much  to  go  from  society  in  one  to  society  in  the  other 
(the  artificial  excitement  of  the  season  which  belongs  but  to  one  place  being  left  out  of 
the  question).  But  so  long  as  the  Castle  Rock  springs  out  of  the  green  valley  below, 
and  the  high  houses  lift  their  twinkling  lines  of  light  half-way  to  the  stars,  and  Salis- 
bury Crags  lift  up  their  giant  shoulders,  and  the  great  sleeping  lion  in  his  green  mantle 
lies  at  our  door,  so  long  will  Edinburgh  be  unique  amongthe  royal  cities  of  the  world. 
None  of  the  levelling  influences  of  the  day,  the  changes  of  feeling  and  ambition  which 
have  made  so  much  moral  difference  and  done  away  with  so  many  national  distinctions, 
can  affect  the  aspect  of  nature  or  the  treasures  of  tradition.  Her  recollections  cannot 
be  smoothed  away  in  the  blank  of  uniformity  any  more  than  her  heights  can  be 
lowered  and  her  hollows  filled  up. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
*      .-r.i;-»T   — 'titude   of    people    filled   the    church, 
;ther  in  the  old  black  pews,  standing 
in    the     nave     and    aisles,     pressing 
er    even    in    the  two  chapels   on  the 
e  apse,  a  vast  gathering  of  pale  men 
yes  were  sad  and  in  whose  faces  was 
of  their  nation.     The  mighty  shafts 
1  Gothic  edifice  rose  like  the  stems  of 
■imeval  forest  from    a    dusky   under- 
cut and  uniting  their  stony  branches 
ipper   gloom.      From    the    clerestory 
'e  an  uncertain  light  descended  half- 
nd  seemed  to  float  upon  the  darkness 
le  water  of  a  well.      Over  the  western 
intastic  organ  bristled  with  blackened 
ded  ornaments  of  colossal  size,    like 
some  enormous  kingly  crown  long 
forgoften  in  the  lumber  room  of  the 
universe,  tarnished  and  overlaid  with 
the  dust  of  ages.    Eastwards,  before 
the  rail    which    separated    the   high 
altar  from  the  people,  wax  torches, 
so  thick  that  a  man  might  not  span 
one  of  them  with  both   his  hands, 
were   set  up  at  irregular  intervals, 
some  taller,  some  shorter,  burning 
,  with    steady,    golden    flames,    each 
one  surrounded  with  heavy  funeral 
wreaths,  and  each  having  a  tablet 
below  it,  whereon  were  set  forth  in 
the    Bohemian    idiom,    the    names, 
titles,  and  qualities  of  him  or  her  in 
i.s  THE  TEVN  KiBCHE.  whose  memory  it  was  lighted.      In- 

numerable lamps  and  tapers  before 
the  side  altars  and  under  the  strange  canopied  shrines  at  the  bases  of  the  pillars, 
struggled  ineffectually  with  the  gloom,  shedding  but  a  few  sickly  yellow  rays  upon 
the  pallid  faces  of  the  persons  nearest  to  their  light. 

Suddenly  the  heavy  vibration  of  a  single  pedal  note  burst  from  the  organ  upon  the 
breathing  silence,  long-drawn  out,  rich,  voluminous,  and  imposing.  Presently,  upon 
the  massive  bass,  great  chords  grew  up,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  simple  modulation, 
rising  then  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  simultaneous  crash  of  mixtures,  fifteenths 

'  Copjright  1890.  by  F,  Mariun  Crawford, 
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and  coupled  pedals  to  a  deafening  peal,  then  subsiding-  quickly  again  and  terminating 
in  one  long  sustained  common  chord.  And  now,  as  the  celebrant  bowed  at  the  lowest 
step  before  the  high  altar,  the  voices  of  the  innumerable  congregation  joined  the 
harmony  of  the  organ,  ringing  up  to  the  groined  roof  in  an  ancient  Slavonic  melody, 
melancholy  and  beautiful,  and  rendered  yet  more  unlike  all  other  music  by  the 
undefinable  character  of  the  Bohemian  language,  in  which  tones  softer  than  those  of 
the  softest  southern  tongue  alternate  so  oddly  with  rough  gutturals  and  strident 
sibilants. 

The  Wanderer  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  erect,  taller  than  the  men  near 
him,  holding  his  head  high,  so  that  a  little  of  the  light  from  the  memorial  torches 
reached  his  thoughtful,  manly  face,  making  the  noble  and  passionate  features  to  stand 
out  clearly,  while  losing  its  power  of  illumination  in  the  dark  beard  and  among  the 
shadows  of  his  hair.  His  was  a  face  such  as  Rembrandt  would  have  painted,  seen 
under  the  light  that  Rembrandt  loved  best ;  for  the  expression  seemed  to  overcome 
the  surrounding  gloom  by  its  own  luminous  quality,  while  the  deep  gray  eyes  were 
made  almost  black  by  the  wide  expansion  of  the  pupils ;  the  dusky  brows  clearly 
defined  the  boundary  in  the  face  between  passion  and  thought,  and  the  pale  forehead, 
by  its  slight  recession  into  the  shade  from  its  middle  prominence,  proclaimed  the  man 
of  art,  the  man  of  faith,  the  man  of  devotion,  as  well  as  the  intuitive  nature  of  the 
delicately  sensitive  mind  and  the  quick,  elastic  qualities  of  the  man's  finely  organized, 
but  nervous  bodily  constitution.  The  long  white  fingers  of  one  hand  stirred  restlessly, 
twitching  at  the  fur  of  his  broad  lapel  which  was  turned  back  across  his  chest,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sighed,  not  painfully,  but  wearily  and 
hopelessly,  as  a  man  sighs  who  knows  that  his  happiness  is  long  past  and  that  his 
liberation  from  the  burden  of  life  is  yet  far  off  in  the  future. 

The  celebrant  reached  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  the  men  and  women  in  the 
pews  rose  to  their  feet.  Still  the  singing  of  the  long-drawn-out  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
continued  with  unflagging  devotion,  and  still  the  deep  accompaniment  of  the  ancient 
organ  sustained  the  mighty  chorus  of  voices.  The  Gospel  over,  the  people  sank  into 
their  seats  again,  not  standing,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  countries,  until  the  Creed  had 
been  said.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  woman,  perhaps  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
remained  upon  her  feet,  noticeable  among  the  many  figures  seated  in  the  pews.  The 
Wanderer,  familiar  with  many  lands  and  many  varjnng  traditions  of  worship,  uncon- 
sciously noted  these  exceptions,  looking  with  a  vague  curiosity  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then,  all  at  once,  his  tall  frame  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  fingers  convulsively 
grasped  the  yielding  sable  on  which  they  lay. 

She  was  there,  the  woman  he  had  sought  so  long,  whose  face  he  had  not  found  in 
the  cities  and  dwellings  of  the  living,  neither  her  grave  in  the  silent  communities  of 
the  dead.  There,  before  the  uncouth  monument  of  dark  red  marble  beneath  which 
Tizcho  Brahe  rests  in  peace,  there  she  stood  ;  not  as  he  had  seen  her  last  on  that  day 
when  his  senses  had  left  him  in  the  delirium  of  his  sickness,  not  in  the  freshness  of  her 
bloom  and  of  her  dark  loveliness,  but  changed  as  he  had  dreamed  in  evil  dreams  that 
death  would  have  power  to  change  her.  The  warm  olive  of  her  cheek  was  turned  to 
the  hue  of  wax,  the  soft  shadows  beneath  her  velvet  eyes  were  deepened  and  hardened, 
her  expression,  once  yielding  and  changing  under  the  breath  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
a  field  of  flowers  when  the  west  wind  blows  was  now  set,  as  though  for  ever,  in  a 
death-like  fixity.  The  delicate  features  were  drawn  and  pinched,  the  nostrils  contracted, 
the  colourless  lips  straightened  out  of  the  lines  of  beauty  into  the  mould  of  a  lifeless 
mask.  It  was  the  face  of  a  dead  woman,  but  it  was  her  face  still,  and  the  Wanderer 
knew  it  well ;  in  the  kingdom  of  his  soul  the  whole  resistless  commonwealth  of  the 
emotions  revolted  together  to  dethrone  death's  regent — sorrow,  while  the  thrice- 
tempered  springs  of  passion,  bent  but  not  broken,  stirred  suddenly  in  the  palace  of 
his  body  and  shook  the  strong  foundations  of  his  being. 

During  the  seconds  that  followed,  his  eyes  were  riveted  .upon  the  beloved  head. 
Then,  as  the  Creed  ended,  the  vision  sank  down  and  was  lost  to  his  sight.  She  was 
seated  now,  and  the  broad  sea  of  humanity  hid  her  from  him,  though  he  raised  himself 
the  full  height  of  his  stature  in  the  effort  to  distinguish  even  the  least  part  of  her  head- 
dress. To  move  from  his  place  was  all  but  impossible,  though  the  fierce  longing  to  be 
near  her  bade  him  trample  even  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  throng  to  reach  her,  as  men 
have  done  more  than  once  to  save  themselves  from  death  by  fire  in  crowded  places. 
Still  the  singing  of  the  hymn  continued,  and  would  continue,  as  he  knew,  until  the 
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moment  of  the  Elevation.  He  strained  his  hearing  to  catch  the  sounds  that  came  from 
the  quarter  where  she  sat.  In  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  singers  he  fancied  that  he 
could  have  distinguished  the  tender,  heart-stirring  vibration  of  her  tones.  Never 
woman  sang,  never  could  woman  sing  again,  as  she  had  once  sung,  though  her  voice 
had  been  as  soft  as  it  had  been  sweet,  and  tuned  to  vibrate  in  the  heart  rather  than  in 
the  ear.  As  the  strains  rose  and  fell,  the  Wanderer  bowed  his  head  and  closed  his 
eyes,  listening,  through  the  maze  of  sounds  for  the  silvery  ring  of  her  magic  note. 


Something  he  heard  at  last,  something  that  sent  a  thrill  from  his  ear  to  his  heart, 
unless  indeed  his  heart  itself  were  making  music  for  his  ears  to  hear.  The  impression 
reached  him  fitfully,  often  interrupted  and  lost,  but  as  often  renewing  itself  and 
reawaking  in  the  listener  the  certainty  of  recognition  which  he  had  felt  at  the  sight  of 
the  singer's  face. 

He  who  loves  with  his  whole  soul  has  a  knowledge  and  a  learning  which  surpass 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  study  of  things  living  or  long  dead,  or 
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never  animate.  They,  indeed,  can  construct  the  figure  of  a  flower  from  the  dried  web 
of  a  single  leaf,  or  by  the  examination  of  a  dusty  seed,  and  they  can  set  up  the  scheme 
of  life  of  a  shadowy  mammoth  out  of  a  fragment  of  its  skeleton,  or  tell  the  story  of  hill 
and  valley  from  the  contemplation  of  a  handful  of  earth  or  of  a  broken  pebble.  Often 
they  are  right,  sometimes  they  are  driven  deeper  and  deeper  into  error  by  the  com- 
plicated imperfections  of  their  own  science.  But  he  who  loves  greatly  possesses  in  his 
intuition  the  capacities  of  all  instruments  of  observation  which  man  has  invented  and 
applied  to  his  use.  The  lenses  of  his  eyes  can  magnify  the  infinitesimal  detail  to  the 
dimensions  of  common  things,  and  bring  objects  to  his  vision  from  immeasurable 
distances ;  the  labyrinth  of  his  ear  can  choose  and  distinguish  amidst  the  harmonies 
and  the  discords  of  the  world,  muffling  in  its  tortuous  passages  the  reverberation  of 
ordinary  sounds  while  multiplying  a  hundredfold  the  faint  tones  of  the  one  beloved 
voice.  His  whole  body  and  his  whole  intelligence  form  together  an  instrument  of 
exquisite  sensibility  whereby  the  perceptions  of  his  inmost  soul  are  hourly  tortured, 
delighted,  caught  up  into  ecstasy,  torn  and  crushed  by  jealousy  and  fear,  or  plunged  into 
the  frigid  waters  of  despair. 

The  melancholy  hymn  resounded  through  the  vast  church,  but  though  the  Wanderer 
stretched  the  faculty  of  hearing  to  the  utmost,  he  could  no  longer  And  the  note  he  sought 
amongst  the  vibrations  of  the  dank  and  heavy  air.  Then  an  irresistible  longing  cam  e 
upon  him  to  turn  and  force  his  way  through  the  dense  throng  of  men  and  women,  to 
reach  the  aisle  and  press  past  the  huge  pillar  till  he  could  slip  between  the  tombstone  of 
the  astronomer  and  the  row  of  black  wooden  seats.  Once  there,  he  should  see  her  face 
to  face. 

He  turned  indeed,  as  he  stood,  and  he  tried  to  move  a  few  steps.  On  all  sides 
curious  looks  were  directed  upon  him,  but  no  one  offered  to  make  way,  and  still  the 
monotonous  singing  continued  until  he  felt  himself  deafened,  as  he  faced  the  great 
congregation. 

**  I  am  ill,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  those  nearest  to  him.     "  Pray  let  me  pass  !  " 

His  face  was  white,  indeed,  and  those  who  heard  his  words  believed  him.  A  mild 
old  man  raised  his  sad  blue  eyes,  gazed  at  him,  and  while  trying  to  draw  back,  gently 
shook  his  head.  A  pale  woman,  whose  sickly  features  were  half  veiled  in  the  folds  of 
atom  black  shawl,  moved  as  far  as  she  could,  shrinking  as  the  very  poor  and  miserable 
shrink  when  they  are  expected  to  make  way  before  the  rich  and  the  strong.  A  lad  of 
fifteen  stood  upon  tiptoe  to  make  himself  even  slighter  than  he  was  and  thus  to  widen 
the  way,  and  the  Wanderer  found  himself,  after  repeated  efforts,  as  much  as  two  steps 
distant  from  his  former  position.  He  was  still  trying  to  divide  the  crowd  when  the 
music  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ  died  away  far  up  under  the  western 
window.  It  was  the  moment  of  the  Elevation,  and  at  the  first  silvery  tinkling  of  the 
bell,  the  people  swayed  a  little,  all  those  who  were  able  kneeling,  and  those  whose 
movements  were  impeded  by  the  press  of  worshippers  bending  towards  the  altar  as  a 
field  of  grain  before  the  gale.  The  Wanderer  turned  again  and  bowed  himself  with 
the  rest,  devoutly  and  humbly,  with  half  closed  eyes  as  he  strove  to  collect  and  control 
his  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  mystery  of  his  Faith.  Three  times  the  tiny 
bell  was  rung,  a  pause  followed,  and  thrice  again  the  clear  jingle  of  the  metal  broke 
the  solemn  stillness.  Then  once  more  the  people  stirred,  and  the  soft  sound  of  their 
simultaneous  motion  was  like  a  mighty  sigh  breathed  up  from  the  secret  vaults  and  the 
deep  foundations  of  the  ancient  church  ;  again  the  pedal  note  of  the  organ  boomed 
through  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  again  the  thousands  of  human  voices  took  up  the  strain 
of  song. 

The  Wanderer  glanced  about  him  measuring  the  distance  he  must  traverse  to  reach 
the  monument  of  the  Danish  astronomer  and  confronting  it  with  the  short  time  which 
now  remained  before  the  end  of  the  Mass.  He  saw  that  in  such  a  throng  he  would 
have  no  chance  of  gaining  the  position  he  wished  to  occupy  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  he  had  now  but  a  scant  ten  minutes  at  his  disposal.  He  gave  up  the  attempt 
therefore,  determining  that  when  the  celebration  should  be  over  he  would  move  forward 
with  the  crowd,  trusting  to  his  superior  stature  and  energy  to  keep  him  within  sight  of 
the  woman  he  sought  until  both  he  and  she  could  meet,  either  just  within  or  just  with- 
out the  narrow  entrance  of  the  church. 

Very  soon  the  moment  of  action  came.  The  singing  died  away,  the  benediction 
was  given,  the  second  Gospel  was  read,  the  priest  and  the  people  repeated  the 
Bohemian  prayers,  and  all  was  over.     The  countless  heads  began  to  move  onward, 
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the  shuffling  of  innumerable  feet  sent  heavy,  tuneless  echoes  through  vaulted  space> 
broken  every  moment  by  the  sharp,  painful  cough  of  a  suffering  child  whom  no  one 
could  see  in  the  multitude,  or  by  the  dull  thud  of  some  heavy  foot  striking  against  the 
wooden  seats  in  the  press.  The  Wanderer  moved  forward  with  the  rest.  Reaching 
the  entrance  of  the  pew  where  she  had  sat  he  was  kept  back  during  a  few  seconds  by 
the  half-dozen  men  and  women  who  were  forcing  their  way  out  of  it  before  him. 
But  at  the  farthest  end,  a  figure  clothed  in  black  was  still  kneeling.  A  moment  more 
and  he  might  enter  the  pew  and  be  at  her  side.  One  of  the  other  women  dropped 
something  before  she  was  out  of  the  nart-ow  space,  and  stooped,  fumbling  and  search- 
ing in  the  darkness.  At  the  minute,  the  slight,  girlish  figure  rose  swiftly  and  passed 
like  a  shadow  before  the  heavy  marble  monument.  The  Wanderer  saw  that  the  pew 
was  open  at  the  other  end,  and  without  heeding  the  woman  who  stood  in  his  way,  he 
sprang  upon  the  low  seat,  passed  her,  stepped  to  the  floor  upon  the  other  side  and  was 
out  in  the  aisle  in  a  moment.  Many  persons  had  already  left  the  church  and  the  space 
was  comparatively  free. 

She  was  before  him,  gliding  quickly  toward  the  door.  Ere  he  could  reach  her,  he 
saw  her  touch  the  thick  ice  which  filled  the  marble  basin,  cross  herself  hurriedly  and 
pass  out.  But  he  had  seen  her  face  again,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 
The  thin,  waxen  features  were  as  those  of  the  dead,  but  they  were  hers,  nevertheless. 
In  an  instant  he  could  be  by  her  side.  But  again  his  progress  was  momentarily 
impeded  by  a  number  of  persons  who  were  entering  the  building  hastily  to  attend  the 
next  Mass.  Scarcely  ten  seconds  later  he  was  out  in  the  narrow  and  dismal  passage 
which  winds  between  the  north  side  of  the  Teyn  Kirche  and  the  buildings  behind  the 
Kinsky  Palace.  The  vast  buttresses  and  towers  cast  deep  shadows  below  them,  and 
the  blackened  houses  opposite  absorb  what  remains  of  the  uncertain  winter's  daylight. 
To  the  left  of  the  church  door  a  low  arch  spans  the  lane,  affording  a  covered  commu- 
nication between  the  north  aisle  and  the  sacristy.  To  the  right  the  open  space  is 
somewhat  broader,  and  three  dark  archways  give  access  to  as  many  passage3)  leading 
in  radiating  directions  and  under  the  old  houses  to  the  streets  beyond. 

The  Wanderer  stood  upon  the  steps,  beneath  the  rich  stone  carvings  which  set 
forth  the  Crucifixion  over  the  door  of  the  church,  and  his  quick  eyes  scanned  every- 
thing within  sight.  To  the  left,  no  figure  resembling  the  one  he  sought  was  to  be 
seen,  but  on  the  right,  he  fancied  that  among  a  score  of  persons  now  rapidly  dis- 
persing he  could  distinguish  just  within  one  of  the  archways  a  moving  shadow,  black 
against  the  blackness.  In  an  instant  he  had  crossed  the  way  and  was  hurrying 
through  the  gloom.  Already  far  before  him,  but  visible  and,  as  he  believed,  unmis- 
takable, the  shade  was  speeding  onward,  light  as  mist,  noiseless  as  thought,  but  yet 
clearly  to  be  seen  and  followed.     He  cried  aloud,  as  he  ran, 

"Beatrice!     Beatrice!" 

His  strong  voice  echoed  along  the  dank  walls  and  out  into  the  court,  beyond.  It 
was  intensely  cold,  and  the  still  air  carried  the  sound  clearly  to  the  distance.  She 
must  have  heard  him,  she  must  have  known  his  voice,  but  as  she  crossed  the  open 
place,  and  the  gray  light  fell  upon  her,  he  could  see  that  she  did  not  raise  her  bent 
head  nor  slacken  her  speed. 

He  ran  on,  sure  of  overtaking  her  in  the  passage  she  had  now  entered,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  only  walking,  while  he  was  pursuing  her  at  a  headlong  pace.  But  in 
the  narrow  tunnel,  when  he  reached  it,  she  was  not,  though  at  the  farther  end  he 
imagined  that  the  fold  of  a  black  garment  was  just  disappearing.  He  emerged  into 
the  street,  in  which  he  could  now  see  in  both  directions  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  or 
more.  He  was  alone.  The  rusty  iron  shutters  of  the  little  shops  were  all  barred  and 
fastened,  and  every  door  within  the  range  of  his  vision  was  closed.  He  stood  still  in 
surprise  and  listened.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard,  not  the  grating  of  a  lock, 
nor  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  nor  the  fall  of  a  footstep. 

He  did  not  pause  long,  for  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the  fiash 
of  a  moment's  intuition.  It  was  physically  impossible  that  she  should  have  disappeared 
into  any  one  of  the  houses  which  had  their  entrances  within  the  dark  tunnel  he  had 
just  traversed.  Apart  from  the  presumptive  impossibility  of  her  being  lodged  in  such 
a  quarter,  there  was  the  self-evident  fact  that  he  must  have  heard  the  door  opened  and 
closed.  Secondly,  she  could  not  have  turned  to  the  right,  for  in  that  direction  the 
street  was  straight  and  without  any  lateral  exit,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  her. 
Therefore  she  must  have  gone  to  the  left,  since  on  that  side  there  was  a  narrow  alley 
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leading  out  of  the  lane,  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  he  was  now  standing,  too 
far,  indeed,  for  her  to  have  reached  it  unnoticed,  unless,  as  was  possible,  he  had  been 
greatly  deceived  in  the  distance  which  had  lately  separated  her  from  him. 

Without  further  hesitation,  he  turned  to  the  left.  He  found  no  one  in  the  way,  for 
it  was  not  yet  noon,  and  at  that  hour  the  people  were  either  at  their  prayers  or  at  their 
Sunday  morning's  potations,  and  the  place  was  as  deserted  as  a  disused  cemetery. 
Still  he  hastened  onward,  never  pausing  for  breath,  till  he  found  himself  all  at  once  in 
the  great  Ring.  He  knew  the  city  well,  but  in  his  race  he  had  bestowed  no  attention 
upon  the  familiar  windings  and  turnings,  thinking  only  of  overtaking  the  fleeting 
vision,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  where.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  great,  irregular 
square  opened  before  him,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  fantastic  spires  of  the  Teyn 
Church,  and  the  blackened  front  of  the  huge  Kinsky  Palace,  on  the  other  by  the  half- 
modern  Town  Hall  with  its  ancient  tower,  its  beautiful  porch,  and  the  graceful  oriel 
which  forms  the  apse  of  the  chapel  in  the  second  story. 

One  of  the  city  watchmen,  muflied  in  his  military  overcoat,  and  conspicuous  by  the 
great  bunch  of  dark  feathers  that  drooped  from  his  black  hat,  was  standing  idly  at  the 
corner  from  which  the  Wanderer  emerged.  The  latter  thought  of  inquiring  whether  the 
man  had  seen  a  lady  pass,  but  the  fellow's  vacant  stare  convinced  him  that  no  questioning 
would  elicit  a  satisfactory  answer.  Moreover,  as  he  looked  across  the  square  he  caught 
sight  of  a  retreating  figure  dressed  in  black,  already  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make 
positive  recognition  impossible.  In  his  haste  he  found  no  time  to  convince  himself  that 
no  living  woman  could  have  thus  outrun  him,  and  he  instantly  resumed  his  pursuit, 
gaining  rapidly  upon  her  he  was  following.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  overtake 
even  a  woman,  when  she  has  an  advantage  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  when 
the  race  is  a  short  one.  He  passed  the  ancient  astronomical  clock,  just  as  the  little 
bell  was  striking  the  third  quarter  after  eleven,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  head  to  watch 
the  sad-faced  apostles  as  they  presented  their  stiff  figures  in  succession  at  the  two 
square  windows.  When  the  blackened  cock  under  the  small  Gothic  arch  above  flapped 
his  wooden  wings  and  uttered  his  melancholy  crow,  the  Wanderer  was  already  at  the 
corner  of  the  little  Ring,  and  he  could  see  the  object  of  his  pursuit  disappearing  before 
him  into  the  Karlsgasse.  He  noticed  uneasily  that  the  resemblance  between  the  woman 
he  was  following  and  the  object  of  his  loving  search  seemed  now  to  diminish,  as  in  a 
bad  dream,  as  the  distance  between  himself  and  her  decreased.  But  he  held  resolutely 
on,  nearing  her  at  every  step,  round  a  sharp  corner  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  to  the 
right  again,  and  once  more  in  the  opposite  direction,  always,  as  he  knew,  approaching 
the  old  stone  bridge.  He  was  not  a  dozen  paces  behind  her  as  she  turned  quickly  a 
third  time  to  the  right,  round  the  wall  of  the  ancient  house  which  faces  the  little  square 
over  against  the  enormous  buildings  comprising  the  Clementine  Jesuit  monastery  and 
the  astronomical  observatory.  As  he  sprang  past  the  corner  he  saw  the  heavy  door 
just  closing  and  heard  the  sharp  resounding  clang  of  its  iron  fastening.  The  lady  had 
disappeared,  and  he  felt  sure  that  she  had  gone  through  that  entrance. 

He  knew  the  house  well,  for  it  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Prague,  both  by 
its  shape  and  its  oddly  ornamented,  unnaturally  narrow  front.  It  is  built  in  the  flgure 
of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  blunt  apex  of  one  angle  facing  the  little  square,  the  sides 
being  erected  on  the  one  hand  along  the  Karlsgasse  and  on  the  other  upon  a  narrow 
alley  which  leads  away  towards  the  Jews*  quarter.  Overhanging  passages  are  built  out 
over  this  dim  lane,  as  though  to  facilitate  the  interior  communications  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  in  the  shadow  beneath  them  there  is  a  small  door  studded  with  iron  nails  which 
is  invariably  shut.  The  main  entrance  takes  in  all  the  scant  breadth  of  the  truncated 
angle  which  looks  towards  the  monastery.  Immediately  over  it  is  a  great  window, 
above  that  another,  and,  highest  of  all,  under  the  pointed  gable,  a  round  and  unglazed 
aperture,  within  which  there  is  inky  darkness.  The  windows  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  are  flanked  by  huge  figures  of  saints,  standing  forth  in  strangely  contorted 
attitudes,  black  with  the  dust  of  ages,  black  as  all  old  Prague  is  black,  with  the  smoke 
of  the  brown  Bohemian  coal,  with  the  dark  and  unctuous  mists  of  many  autumns, 
with  the  cruel,  petrifying  frosts  of  ten  score  winters. 

He  who  knew  the  cities  of  men  as  few  have  known  them,  knew  also  this  house. 
Many  a  time  had  he  paused  before  it  by  day  and  by  night,  wondering  who  lived  within 
its  massive,  irregular  walls,  behind  those  uncouth,  barbarously  sculptured  saints  who 
kept  their  interminable  watch  high  up  by  the  lozenged  windows.  He  would  know  now. 
Since  she  whom  he  sought  had  entered,  he  would  enter  too  ;  and  in  some  corner  of 
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that  dwelling  which  had  long  possessed  a.  mysterious  attraction  for  his  eyes,  he  would 
find  at  last  that  being  who  held  power  over  his  heart,  that  Beatrice  whom  he  had 
learned  to  think  of  as  dead,  while  still  believing  that  somewhere  she  must  be  yet  alive, 
that  dear  lady  whom,  dead  or  living,  he  loved  beyond  all  others,  with  a  great  love, 
passing  words. 

CHAPTER  !!. 

The  Wanderer  stood  still  before  the  door.  !n  the  freezing  air  his  quick-drawn 
breath  made  fantastic  wreaths  of  mist,  white  and  full  of  odd  shapes  as  he  watched  the 

tiny  clouds  curling 
quickly  into  each 
other  before  the  black- 
ened oak.  Then  he 
laid  his  hand  boldly 
upon  the  chain  of  the 
bell.  He  expected  to 
hear  the  harsh  jingling 
of  cracked  metal,  but 
he  was  surprised  by 
the  silvery  clearness 
and  musical  quality 
of  the  ringing  tones 
which  reached  his  ear. 
He  was  pleased,  and 
unconsciously  took 
the  pleasant  infusion 
for  a  favourable  omen. 
The  heavy  door  swung 
back  almost  imme- 
diately, and  he  was 
confronted  by  a  tall 
porter  in  dark  green 
cloth  and  gold  lacings, 
whose  imposing  ap- 
pearance was  made 
still  more  striking  by 
the  magnificent  fair 
beard  which  flowed 
down  almost  to  his 
waist.  The  man  lifted 
his  heavy  cocked  hat 
and  held  it  low  at  his 
side  as  he  drew  back 
to  let  the  visitor  enter. 
The  latter  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  admitted 
thus  without  question, 
and  paused  under  the 
AT  THE  witch's  door.  bright     light      which 

illuminated  the  arched 
entrance  intending  to  make  some  inquiry  of  the  porter.  But  the  latter  seemed  to 
expect  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  then,  bearing  his  hat 
in  one  hand  and  his  gold-headed  stafiT  in  the  other,  he  proceeded  gravely  to  the 
other  end  of  the  vaulted  porch,  opened  a  great  glazed  door  and  held  it  back  for  the 
visitor  to  pass. 

The  Wanderer  recognized  that  the  farther  he  was  allowed  to  penetrate  unhindered 
into  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  nearer  he  should  be  to  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
did  not  know  where  he  was,  nor  what  he  might  find.  For  all  that  he  knew,  he  might  be 
in  a  club,  in  a  great  banking  house,  or  in  some  semi-public  institution  of  the  nature  of 
a  library,  an  academy  or  a  conservatory  of  music.  There  are  many  such  establish- 
ments in  Prague,  though  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  in  which  the  internal  arrange- 
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ments  so  closely  resembled  those  of  a  luxurious  private  residence.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  hesitation,  and  he  ascended  the  broad  staircase  with  a  firm  step,  glancing  at 
the  rich  tapestries  which  covered  the  walls,  at  the  polished  surface  of  the  marble  steps 
on  either  side  of  the  heavy  carpet,  and  at  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  iron-work  of  the 
hand-rail.  As  he  mounted  higher,  he  heard  the  quick  rapping  of  an  electric  signal 
above  him,  and  he  understood  that  the  porter  had  announced  his  coming.  Reaching 
the  landing,  he  was  met  by  a  servant  in  black,  as  correct  at  all  points  as  the  porter 
himself,  and  who  bowed  low  as  he  held  back  the  thick  curtain  which  hung  before  the 
entrance.  Without  a  word  the  man  followed  the  visitor  into  a  high  room  of  irregular 
shape,  which  served  as  a  vestibule,  and  stood  waiting  to  receive  the  guest's  furs, 
should  it  please  him  to  lay  them  aside.  To  pause  now,  and  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion with  a  servant,  would  have  been  to  reject  an  opportunity  which  might  never 
return.  In  such  an  establishment,  he  was  sure  of  finding  himself  before  long  in  the 
presence  of  some  more  or  less  intelligent  person  of  his  own  class,  of  whom  he  could 
make  such  inquiries  as  might  enlighten  him,  and  to  whom  he  could  present  such 
excuses  for  his  intrusion  as  might  seem  most  fitting  in  so  difficult  a  case.  He  let  his 
sables  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  servant  and  followed  the  latter  along  a  short 
passage. 

The  man  introduced  him  into  a  spacious  hall  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  him  to 
his  own  reflections.  The  place  was  very  wide  and  high  and  without  windows,  but  the 
broad  daylight  descended  abundantly  from  above  through  the  glazed  roof  and  illumi- 
nated every  corner.  He  would  have  taken  the  room  for  a  conservatory,  for  it  contained 
a  forest  of  tropical  trees  and  plants,  and  whole  gardens  of  rare  southern  fiowers.  Tall 
letonias,  date  palms,  mimosas  and  rubber  trees  of  many  varieties  stretched  their 
fantastic  spikes  and  heavy  leaves  half-way  up  to  the  crystal  ceiling  ;  giant  ferns  swept 
the  polished  marble  fioor  with  their  soft  embroideries  and  dark  green  laces  ;  Indian 
creepers,  full  of  bright  blossoms,  made  screens  and  curtains  of  their  intertwining 
foliage  ;  orchids  of  every  hue  and  of  every  exotic  species  bloomed  in  thick  banks  along 
the  walls.  Flowers  less  rare,  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  closely  set  and  luxuriant, 
grew  in  beds  edged  with  moss  around  the  roots  of  the  larger  plants  and  in  many  open 
spaces.  The  air  was  very  soft  and  warm,  moist  and  full  of  heavy  odours  as  the  still 
atmosphere  of  an  island  in  southern  seas,  and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  light 
plash  of  softly-falling  water. 

Having  advanced  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  the  Wanderer  stood  still  and  waited, 
supposing  that  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  would  be  made  aware  of  a  visitor's  presence 
and  would  soon  appear.  But  no  one  came.  Then  a  gentle  voice  spoke  from  amidst 
the  verdure,  apparently  from  no  great  distance. 

**  I  am  here,"  it  said. 

He  moved  forward  amidst  the  ferns  and  the  tall  plants,  until  he  found  himself  on 
the  farther  side  of  a  thick  network  of  creepers.  Then  he  paused,  for  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman,  of  her  who  dwelt  among  the  flowers.  She  was  sitting  before 
him,  motionless  and  upright  in  a  high,  carved  chair,  and  so  placed  that  the  pointed 
leaves  of  the  palm  which  rose  above  her  cast  sharp,  star-shaped  shadows  over  the 
broad  folds  of  her  white  dress.  One  hand,  as  white,  as  cold,  as  heavily  perfect  as  the 
sculpture  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Phidias,  rested  with  drooping  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  The  other  pressed  the  pages  of  a  great  book  which  lay  open  on  the  lady's  knee. 
Her  face  was  turned  toward  the  visitor,  and  her  eyes  examined  his  face  calmly  and  with 
no  surprise  in  them,  but  not  without  a  look  of  interest.  Their  expression  was  at  once 
so  unusual,  so  disquieting,  and  yet  so  inexplicably  attractive  as  to  fascinate  the 
^yanderer's  gaze.  He  did  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  pair  of  eyes  of 
distinctly  different  colours,  the  one  of  a  clear,  cold  gray,  the  other  of  a  deep,  warm 
brown,  so  dark  as  to  seem  almost  black,  and  he  would  not  have  believed  that  nature 
could  so  far  transgress  the  canons  of  her  own  art  and  yet  preserve  the  appearance  of 
beauty.  For  the  lady  was  beautiful,  from  the  diadem  of  her  red  gold  hair  to  the  proud 
curve  of  her  fresh  young  lips  ;  from  her  broad,  pale  forehead,  prominent  and  boldly 
modelled  at  the  angles  of  the  brows,  to  the  strong  mouldings  of  the  well-balanced  chin, 
which  gave  evidence  of  strength  and  resolution  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  promise  of 
the  high  aquiline  features  and  of  the  wide  and  sensitive  nostrils. 

**  Madam,"  said  the  Wanderer,  bending  his  head  courteously  and  advancing  another 
step,  **  I  can  neither  frame  excuses  for  having  entered  your  house  unbidden,  nor  hope 
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to  obtain  indulgence  for  my  intrusion,  unless  you  are  willing  in  the  first  place  to  hear 
my  short  story.     May  I  expect  so  much  kindness  ?  " 

He  paused,  and  the  lady  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  curiously.  Without  taking  her 
eyes  from  his  face,  and  without  speaking,  she  closed  the  book  she  had  held  on  her  knee, 
and  laid  it  beside  her  upon  a  low  table.  The  Wanderer  did  not  avoid  her  gaze,  for  he 
had  nothing  to  conceal,  nor  any  sense  of  timidity.  He  was  an  intruder  upon  the  privacy 
of  one  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  ready  to  explain  his  presence  and  to  make 
such  amends  as  courtesy  required,  if  he  had  given  offence. 

The  heavy  odours  of  the  flowers  filled  his  nostrils  with  an  unknown,  luxurious 
delight,  as  he  stood  there,  gazing  into  the  lady's  eyes  ;  he  fancied  that  a  gentle  breath 
of  perfumed  air  was  blowing  softly  over  his  hair  and  face  out  of  the  motionless  palms, 
and  the  faint  plashing  of  the  hidden  fountain  was  like  an  exquisite  melody  in  his  ears.  It 
was  good  to  be  in  such  a  place,  to  look  on  such  a  woman,  to  breathe  such  odours,  and 
to  hear  such  tuneful  music.  A  dreamlike,  half-mysterious  satisfaction  of  the  senses 
dulled  the  keen  self-knowledge  of  body  and  soul  for  one  short  moment.  In  the  stormy 
play  of  his  troubled  life  there  was  a  brief  interlude  of  peace.  He  tasted  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus,  his  lips  were  moistened  in  the  sweet  waters  of  forgetfulness. 

The  lady  spoke  at  last,  and  the  spell  left  him,  not  broken,  as  by  a  sudden  shock,  but 
losing  its  strong  power  by  quick  degrees  until  it  was  wholly  gone. 

*'  I  will  answer  your  question  by  another,"  said  the  lady.  **  Let  your  reply  be  the 
plain  truth.     It  will  be  better  so." 

*'  Ask  what  you  will.     I  have  nothing  to  conceal." 

*  *  Do  you  know  who  and  what  I  am  ?  Do  you  come  here  out  of  curiosity,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  knowing  me,  having  heard  of  me  from  others  ?  " 

**  Assuredly  not."  A  faint  flush  rose  in  the  man's  pale  and  noble  face.  **  You  have 
my  word,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  sure  of  being  believed,  **  that  I  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  heard  of  your  existence,  that  I  am  ignorant  even  of  your  name — 
forgive  my  ignorance — and  that  I  entered  this  house,  not  knowing  whose  it  might  be, 
seeking  and  following  after  one  for  whom  I  have  searched  the  world — one  dearly  loved, 
long  lost,  long  sought." 

**  It  is  enough.     Be  seated.     I  am  Unorna." 

**  Unorna?  "  repeated  the  Wanderer,  with  an  unconscious  question  in  his  voice,  as 
though  the  name  recalled  some  half-forgotten  association. 

**  Unorna — yes.  I  have  another  name,"  she  added,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness, 
**  but  it  is  hardly  mine.  Tell  me  your  story.  You  loved — you  lost — you  seek — so 
much  I  know.     What  else  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  sighed. 

* '  You  have  told  in  those  few  words  the  story  of  my  life — the  unfinished  story.  A 
wanderer  I  was  born,  a  wanderer  I  am,  a  wanderer  I  must  ever  be,  until  at  last  I  find 
her  whom  I  seek.  I  knew  her  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  my  birthplace,  in  a  city  where 
I  was  known  but  to  a  few,  and  I  loved  her.  She  loved  me,  too,  and  that  against  her 
father's  will.  He  would  not  have  his  daughter  wed  with  one  not  of  her  race  ;  for  he 
himself  had  taken  a  wife  among  strangers,  and  while  she  was  yet  alive  he  had  repented 
of  what  he  had  done.  But  I  would  have  overcome  his  reasons  and  his  arguments — 
she  and  I  could  have  overcome  them  together,  for  he  did  not  hate  me,  he  bore  me  no 
ill-will.  We  were  almost  friends  when  I  last  took  his  hand.  Then  the  hour  of  destiny 
came  upon  me.  The  air  of  that  city  was  treacherous  and  deadly.  I  had  left  her  with 
her  father,  and  my  heart  was  full  of  many  things,  and  of  words  both  spoken  and 
unuttered.  I  lingered  upon  an  ancient  bridge  that  spanned  the  river,  and  the  sun  went 
down.  Then  the  evil  fever  of  the  south  laid  hold  upon  me  and  poisoned  the  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  stole  the  consciousness  from  my  understanding.  Weeks  passed  away, 
and  memory  returned,  with  the  strength  to  speak.  I  learned  that  she  I  loved  and  her 
father  were  gone,  and  none  knew  whither.  I  rose  and  left  the  accursed  city,  being  at 
that  time  scarce  able  to  stand  upright  upon  my  feet.  Finding  no  trace  of  those  I  sought, 
I  journeyed  to  their  own  country,  for  I  knew  where  her  father  held  his  lands.  I  had 
been  ill  many  weeks  and  much  time  had  passed,  from  the  day  on  which  I  had  left  her, 
until  I  was  able  to  move  from  my  bed.  When  I  reached  the  gates  of  her  home,  I  was 
told  that  all  had  been  lately  sold,  and  that  others  now  dwelt  within  the  walls.  I 
inquired  of  those  new  owners  of  the  land,  but  neither  they  nor  any  of  all  those  whom 
I  questioned  could  tell  me  whither  I  should  direct  my  search.  The  father  was  a  strange 
man,  loving  travel  and  change  and  movement,  restless  and  unsatisfied  with  the  world* 
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rich  and  free  to  make  his  own  caprice  his  guide  throug^h  life  ;  reticent  he  was,  moreover, 
and  thoughtful,  not  given  to  speaking  out  his  intentions.  Those  who  administered  his 
affairs  in  his  absence  were  honourable  men,  bound  by  his  especial  injunction  not  to 
reveal  his  ever-varying  plans.  Many  times,  in  my  ceaseless  search,  I  met  persons  who 
had  lately  seen  him  and  his  daughter  and  spoken  with  them.  I  was  ever  on  their  track, 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  from  continent  to  continent,  from  country  to  countiy. 


from  city  to  city,  often  believing  myself  close  upon  them,  often  learning  suddenly  that 
an  ocean  lay  between  them  and  me.  Was  he  eluding  me,  purposely,  resolutely,  or  was 
he  unconscious  of  my  desperate  pursuit,  being  served  by  chance  alone  and  by  his  own 
restless  temper  ?  I  do  not  know.  At  last,  some  one  told  me  that  she  was  dead 
speaking  thoughtlessly,  not  knowing  that  I  loved  her.  He  who  told  me  had  heard  the 
news  from  another,  who  had  received  it  on  hearsay  from  a  third.     None  knew  in  what 
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place  her  spirit  had  parted ;  none  knew  by  what  manner  of  sickness  she  had  died. 
Since  then,  I  have  heard  others  say  that  she  is  not  dead,  that  they  have  heard  in  their 
turn  from  others  that  she  yet  lives.  An  hour  ago  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  To-day,  I 
saw  her  in  a  crowded  church.  I  heard  her  voice,  though  I  could  not  reach  her  in  the 
throng,  struggle  how  I  would.  I  followed  her  in  haste,  I  lost  her  at  one  turning,  I  saw 
her  before  me  at  the  next.  At  last  a  figure,  clothed  as  she  had  been  clothed,  entered 
your  house.  Whether  it  was  she  I  know  not  certainly,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  church 
I  saw  her.  She  cannot  be  within  your  dwelling  without  your  knowledge  ;  if  she  be 
here — ^then  I  have  found  her,  my  journey  is  ended,  my  wanderings  have  led  me  home 
at  last.  If  she  be  not  here,  if  I  have  been  mistaken,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  set  eyes 
on  that  other  whom  I  mistook  for  her,  to  forgive  then  my  mannerless  intrusion  and  to 
let  me  go." 

Unorna  had  listened  with  half-closed  eyes  but  with  unfaltering  attention,  watching 
the  speaker's  face  from  beneath  her  drooping  lids,  making  no  effort  to  read  his  thoughts, 
but  weighing  his  words  and  impressing  every  detail  of  his  story  upon  her  mind.  When 
he  had  done  there  was  silence  for  a  time,  broken  only  by  the  plash  and  ripple  of  the 
falling  water. 

**She  is  not  here,"  said  Unorna  at  last.  **  You  shall  see  for  yourself.  There  is 
indeed  in  this  house  a  young  girl  to  whom  I  am  deeply  attached,  who  has  grown  up  at 
my  side  and  has  always  lived  under  my  roof.  She  is  very  pale  and  dark,  and  is  dressed 
always  in  black." 

**Like  her  I  saw." 

*'  You  shall  see  her  again  ;  I  will  send  for  her."  Unorna  pressed  an  ivory  key  in 
the  silver  ball  which  lay  beside  her,  attached  to  a  thick  cord  of  white  silk.  ^'  Ask 
Sletchna  Axenia  to  come  to  me,"  she  said  to  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  in  the 
distance,  out  of  sight  behind  the  forest  of  plants. 

Amid  less  unusual  surroundings  the  Wanderer  would  have  rejected  with  contempt 
the  last  remnants  of  his  belief  in  the  identity  of  Unorna's  companion  with  Beatrice. 
But,  being  where  he  was,  he  felt  unable  to  decide  between  the  possible  and  the  impos- 
sible, between  what  he  might  reasonably  expect  and  what  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  itself.  The  air  he  breathed  was  so  loaded  with  rich  exotic  perfumes,  the  woman 
before  him  was  so  little  like  other  women,  her  strangely  mismatched  eyes  had  for  his 
own  such  a  disquieting  attraction,  all  that  he  saw  and  felt  and  heard  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  commonplaces  of  daily  life  as  to  make  him  feel  that  he  himself  was  becoming 
a  part  of  some  other  person's  existence,  that  he  was  being  gradually  drawn  away  from 
his  identity,  and  was  losing  the  power  of  thinking  his  own  thoughts.  He  reasoned  as 
the  shadows  reason  in  dreamland,  the  boundaries  of  common  probability  receded  to  an 
immeasurable  distance,  and  he  almost  ceased  to  know  where  reality  ended  and  where 
imagihation  took  up  the  sequence  of  events. 

Who  was  this  woman  who  called  herself  Unorna  ?  He  tried  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  bring  his  intelligence  to  bear  upon  it.  Was  she  a  great  lady  of  Prague, 
rich,  capricious,  creating  a  mysterious  existence  for  herself,  merely  for  her  own  good 
pleasure  ?  Her  language,  her  voice,  her  evident  refinement  gave  colour  to  the  idea, 
which  was  in  itself  attractive  to  a  man  who  had  long  ceased  to  expect  novelty  in  this 
working-day  world.  He  glanced  at  her  face,  musing  and  wondering,  inhaling  the 
sweet,  intoxicating  odours  of  the  flowers  and  listening  to  the  tinkling  of  the  hidden 
fountain.  Her  eyes  were  gazing  into  his,  and  again,  as  if  by  magic,  the  curtain  of 
life's  stage  was  drawn  together  in  misty  folds,  shutting  out  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  the  fact,  the  doubt,  and  the  hope,  in  an  interval  of  perfect  peace. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall  upon  the  marble  pavement.  Unorna's 
eyes  were  turned  from  his,  and  with  something  like  a  movement  of  surprise  he  himself 
looked  towards  the  new  comer.  A  young  girl  was  standing  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  letonia  at  a  short  distance  from  him.  She  was  very  pale  indeed,  but  not  with 
that  death-like,  waxen  pallor  which  had  chilled  him  when  he  had  looked  upon  that  other 
face.  There  was  a  faint  resemblance  in  the  small,  aquiline  features,  the  dress  was 
black,  and  the  figure  of  the  girl  before  him  was  assuredly  neither  much  taller  nor  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  woman  he  loved  and  sought.  But  the  likeness  went  no 
further,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  utterly  mistaken. 

Unorna  exchanged  a  few  indifferent  words  with  Axenia  and  dismissed  her. 

**  You  have  seen,"  she  said,  when  the  young  girl  was  gone.  **  Was  it  she  who 
entered  the  house  just  now  ?  " 
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*' Yes.  I  was  misled  by  a  mere  resemblance.  Forgive  me  for  my  importunity — 
let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  great  kindness."     He  rose  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Unorna,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

He  stood  still,  silent,  as  though  his  attitude  should  explain  itself,  and  yet  expecting 
that  she  would  say  something  further.  He  felt  that  her  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  he 
raised  his  own  to  meet  the  look  frankly,  as  was  his  wont.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  entered  her  presence  he  felt  that  there  was  more  than  a  mere  disquieting  attraction 
in  her  steady  gaze ;  there  was  a  strong,  resistless  fascination,  from  which  he  had  no 
power  to  withdraw  himself.  Almost  unconsciously  he  resumed  his  seat,  still  looking 
at  her,  while  telling  himself  with  a  severe  effort  that  he  would  look  but  one  instant 
longer  and  then  turn  away.  Ten  seconds  passed,  twenty,  half  a  minute,  in  total 
silence.  He  was  confused,  disturbed,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to  shut  out  Ker  penetrating 
glance.  His  fast  ebbing  consciousness  barely  allowed  him  to  wonder  whether  he  was 
weakened  by  the  strong  emotions  he  had  felt  in  the  church,  or  by  the  first  beginning 
of  some  unknown  and  unexpected  malady.  He  was  utterly  weak  and  unstrung.  He 
could  neither  rise  from  his  seat,  nor  lift  his  hand,  nor  close  the  lids  of  his  eyes.  It  was 
as  though  an  irresistible  force  were  drawing  him  into  the  depths  of  a  fathomless 
whirlpool,  down,  down,  by  its  endless  giddy  spirals,  robbing  him  of  a  portion  of  his 
consciousness  at  every  gyration,  so  that  he  left  behind  him  at  every  instant  something 
of  his  individuality,  something  of  the  central  faculty  of  self-recognition.  He  felt  no 
pain,  but  he  did  not  feel  that  inexpressible  delight  of  peace  which  already  twice  had 
descended  upon  him.  He  experienced  a  rapid  diminution  of  all  perception,  of  all 
feeling,  of  ail  intelligence.  Thought,  and  the  memory  of  thought,  ebbed  from  his 
brain  and  left  it  vacant,  as  the  waters  of  a  lock  subside  when  the  gates  are  opened, 
leaving  emptiness  in  their  place. 

Unorna's  eyes  turned  from  him,  and  she  raised  her  hand  a  moment,  letting  it  fall 
again  upon  her  knee.  Instantly  the  strong  man  was  restored  to  himself ;  his  weakness 
vanished,  his  sight  was  clear,  his  intelligence  was  awake.  Instantly  the  certainty 
flashed  upon  him  that  Unorna  possessed  the  power  of  imposing  the  hypnotic  sleep  and 
had  exercised  that  gift  upon  him,  unexpectedly  and  against  his  will.  He  would  have 
more  willingly  supposed  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  momentary  physical  faint- 
ness,  for  the  idea  of  having  been  thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  woman,  and  of  a 
woman  w^hom  he  hardly  knew,  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  had  in  it  something 
humiliating  to  his  pride,  or  at  least  to  his  vanity.  But  he  could  not  escape  the  con- 
viction forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances. 

**  Do  not  go,  for  I  may  yet  help  you,"  said  Unorna  quietly.  **  Let  us  talk  of  this 
matter  and  consult  what  is  best  to  be  done.     Will  you  accept  a  woman's  help  ?  " 

*'  Readily.  But  I  cannot  accept  her  will  as  mine,  nor  resign  my  consciousness 
into  her  keeping." 

**  Not  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  whom  you  say  you  love  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  was  silent,  being  yet  undetermined  how  to  act,  and  still  unsteadied 
by  what  he  had  experienced.  But  he  was  able  to  reason,  and  he  asked  of  his  judgment 
what  he  should  do,  wondering  what  manner  of  woman  Unorna  might  prove  to  be, 
and  whether  she  was  anything  more  than  one  of  those  who  live  and  even  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  exercise  of  the  unusual  faculties  or  powers  nature  has  given  them.  He 
had  seen  many  of  that  class,  and  he  considered  most  of  them  to  be  but  half  fanatics, 
half  charlatans,  worshipping  in  themselves  as  something  almost  divine  that  which  was 
but  a  physical  power,  or  weakness,  beyond  their  own  limited  comprehension.  Though 
a  whole  school  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men  had  already  produced  remarkable  results 
and  elicited  astounding  facts  by  sifting  the  truth  through  a  fine  web  of  closely  logical 
experiment,  it  did  not  follow  that  either  Unorna,  or  any  other  self-convinced,  self- 
taught  operator  could  do  more  than  grope  blindly  towards  the  light,  guided  by 
intuition  alone  amongst  the  varied  and  misleading  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  The 
thought  of  accepting  the  help  of  one  was  probably,  like  most  of  her  kind,  a  deceiver 
of  herself  and  therefore,  and  thereby,  of  others,  was  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  his 
distress,  a  desecration  of  his  love's  sanctity,  a  frivolous  invasion  of  love's  holiest 
ground.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  stimulated  to  catch  at  the  veriest  shadows  of 
possibility  by  the  certainty  that  he  was  at  last  within  the  same  city  with  her  he  loved, 
and  he  knew  that  hypnotic  subjects  are  sometimes  able  to  determine  the  abode  of 
persons  whom  no  one  else  can  find.  To-morrow  it  might  be  too  late.  Even  before 
to-day's  sun  had  set  Beatrice  might  be  once  more  taken  from  him,  snatched  away  to 
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the  ends  of  the  earth  by'her  father's  ever-changing  caprice.  To  lose  a  moment  now 
might  be  to  lose  all. 

He  was  tempted  to  yield,  to  resign  his  will  into  Unorna's  hands,  and  his  sight  to 
her  leading,  to  let  her  bid  him  sleep  and  see  the  truth.  But  then,  with  a  sudden 
reaction  of  his  individujility,  he  realized  that  he  had  another  course,  surer,  simpler, 
more  dignified.  Beatrice  was  in  Prague.  It  was  little  probable  that  she  was  per- 
manently established  in  the  city,  and  in  all  likelihood  she  and  her  father  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  two  or  three  great  hotels.  To  be  driven  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
these  would  be  but  an  affair  of  minutes.  Failing  information  from  this  source,  there 
remained  the  registers  of  the  Austrian  police,  whose  vigilance  takes  note  of  every 
stranger's  name  and  dwelling-place. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  If  all  my  inquiries  fail,  and  if  you  will  let  me  visit  you 
once  more  to-day,  1  will  then  ask  your  help." 

"  You  are  right,"  Unorna  answered. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  right  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE/ 

HAVING  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  following  paper,  I  have  been  asked 
to  add  to  it  a  few  words,  by  way  of  introduction  :  probably,  because  I  belong 
to  a  still  earlier  generation  of  Wykehamists  than  the  writer,  and  also  represent,  as 
their  Chairman,  the  present  Governing  Body  of  Winchester  College. 

If  we  could  know  the  history  of  all  the 
school-generations  since  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  time,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  find 
changes,  more  or  less  important,  to  have 
taken  place  in  every  one  of  them.  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  even  some  of  those  institutions 
which  the  writer  of  this  paper  believes  to  go 
back  to  the  Founder's  time  (such  as  the 
mode  of  flogging,  and  the  weapon  for  ad- 
ministering' it,  which  were  used  in  his  day 
and  my  own),  may  have  had  a  later  origin. 
Between  my  own  time  at  Winchester  (where 
1  was  a  Commoner  from  November  1825  to. 
July  1830),  and  the  writer's,  it  would  be  easy 
to  note  some  differences  of  customs  ;  though 
the  general  state  of  things  which  he  found 
an  his  entrance  to  the  school  in  1835  was 
the  same  as  when  I  left  it  live  years  earlier. 
If  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  give  an  account 

of  my  own  school-time,  it  must  have  been  "■  *■  i*ijion,  ™oio 

from  a  Commoner's  point  of  view  ;    his  is      j(By_  oodfrev  bolles  lee    m.a.,  warden  of 
that  of  a  College  boy  ;  and  between  the  con-  Winchester  college. 

ditions  of  a  Commoner's  and  a  Colleger's 

life  there  was  a  great  difference  ;  the  picture,  therefore,  would  have  been  by  no  means 

the  same.     To    the  accuracy,    however,   of  his  description  of  everything  which   fell 

within  the  range  of  a  Commoner's  experience  in  those  days  !  am  able  to  bear  witness  ; 

86.      November,  1890.  g 
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and,  as  to  the  rest,  he  says  nothing  which  does  not  correspond  with  my  own  recollec- 
tion, as  far  as  it  goes,  except  in  some  small  particulars,  which  may  have  been 
novelties  later  than  my  time. 

Important  changes,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  school-work,  were  introduced 
under  Dr.  Moberly,  who  left  the  school,  after  an  unusually  prolonged  Head-Mastership, 
more  flourishing  than  he  found  it ;  though  no  one  who  was,  like  myself,  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Williams,  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevailed 
under  him  and  his  predecessors,  or  Dr.  Williams's  own  manner  of  working  that 
system.  The  changes  which  have  since  followed  have  been  greater  still,  amounting, 
in  many  respects,  to  an  almost  complete  transformation  ;  less  so,  however,  in  the 
"  College  "  life  which  this  paper  describes,  than  in  that  of  the  more  numerous  body  of 
boys  not  on  the  Foundation,  which  has  grown  up  round  it.  All  have  participated  in  the 
benefit  of  many  solid  and  unquestionable  improvements  ;  and  to  call  them  "  somewhat 
Cromwell-like "  is  a  greater  compliment  to  Oliver  Cromwell  than  1  am  myself 
disposed  to  pay.     Before  .speaking  of  those  to  which   (I    suppose)  that  epithet  was 

-    —  intended  to  be  applied,  one,  which  was  due 

to  Dr.  Ridding's  private  munificence,  deserves 
mention.  He  presented  to  the  College  ground 
adjoining  the  old  College  "  meads,"  by  the 
addition  of  which  to  "  meads,"  all  the  boys, 
both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  on 
the  Foundation,  have  been  brought  together 
in  their  games,  and  a  separate  playground 
for  "Commoners"  has  been  rendered  un- 
necessary. By  the  other  changes  (made  under 
the  authority  to  which  the  Governing  Body 
owes  its  existence,  rather  than  at  the  will  of 
the  Governing  Body  itself),  the  Head-Master 
has  been  relieved  from  the  care  of  boarders, 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Com- 
moners' buildings  being  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  School  ;  the  number  of  Com- 
moners has  been  raised  from  130  to  400,  and 
they  have  been  distributed  over  nine  Houses, 
kept  by  Masters,  under  arrangements  favour- 
able to  discipline  and  greatly  conducive  to 
the  comfort  of  the  boys  ;  the  comfort  of  the 
College   boys  also  has   not   been  neglected  ; 


and  they  are  now  chosen  by  a  hona-jide  examination,  and  constitute,  in  point  of  ability 
and  acquirement,  the  elite  of  the  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  very 
much  extended  ;  and  the  number  of  Assistant-Masters  has  been  very  largely  increased. 
If  these  changes  may,  to  some  extent,  disturb  old  associations,  it  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  concluded  on  that  account,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  general 
spirit  and  intention,  the  "  main  design,"  of  the  Foundation.  William  of  Wykeham 
was  a  very  large-minded  man,  and  would  certainly  have  been  likely  to  look  with 
favour,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  them,  upon  changes  which  would  enlarge,  rather 
than  upon  a  stiffness  about  matters  of  detail  which  might  contract,  the  benefits  of  his 
Foundation.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  displeased  him  to  have  the  seventy  boys 
on  his  Foundation  chosen  upon  a  system  which  would  ensure  their  coming  in  by  merit 
rather  than  patronage.  And  though  the  number  of  boys  not  on  the  Foundation  who 
are  now  admitted  may  exceed  that  of  the  "  Nobilium  Filii "  whom  he  contemplated,  to  an 
extent  which  he  never  thought  of,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  wouid  have 
been  adverse  to  such  a  development,  if  calculated,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  advantageous 
to  his  scholars,  and  to  promote  the  reputation  and  efliciency  of  the  school.  Nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  working  of  these  changes  in  the  school  has,  on  the 
whole,  been.  The  old  Wykehamical  spirit  has  been,  and  is,  as  strong  under  the 
new  as  it  was  under  the  old  system,  and  the  reputation  of  the  men  whom  Winchester 
sends  up  to  the  Universities,  and  into  difl'erent  branches  of  the  public  service,  has 
never  stood  higher  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 
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II SCHOOL    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Bv  FREDERICK  GALE. 

IN  the  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  a  letter  to  his  niece  from  Great  Malvern  is  quoted  in 
which  he  writes — speaking  of  the //iaJ  of  Homer — "I  read  the  last  five  books  at 
a  stretch  during  my  walk  to-day,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  turn  into  a  by-path  lest  the 
parties  of  walkers  should  see  me  blubbering  for  imaginary  beings,  the  creations  of  a 
ballad-maker  who  has  been  dead  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years." 

Without  profess- 
ing to  be  as  sensi- 
tive as  Lord  Mac- 
aulay I  always  feel 
more  at  ease,  if 
quite  alone,  when- 
ever I  wander  down 
the  grand  old  High 
Street  of  Winches- 
ter, and  turning  in 
through  the  close 
alongside  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  passing 
into  College  Street 
under  the  archway 
of  St.  Swithin's 
Church,  find  myself 
in  front  of  Win- 
chester College. 

To  any  one  who 
first  entered  the 
gates,  as  a  scholar, 
nearly  fifty  -  five 
years  ago,  the  place 
seems  like  a  city  of 
the  dead ;  and  per- 
sonally  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  feel  more 
pleasure  than  pain 
in  peopling  it  with 
the  ghosts  of  those 
who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Many 
of  those  ghosts  ap- 
pear before  me  now 
as  I   undertake  my  wclliah  ot-  wvkeham,  kuunder  of  Winchester  college. 

mission,     of    giving  Engravid  frant  Ihe  Picture  in  Hall. 

a  sketch  of  the  life 

and  customs  of  the  College  of  half  a  centurj'  ago.  My  story  covers  an  epoch  be- 
tween 1835  and  1841 — both  inclusive  ;  and  having  permission  to  write  it  as  a 
personal  narative,  1  may  fairly  ask  pardon,  with  some  confidence  of  forgiveness, 
for  any  over-enthusiasm  ;  as  the  puppets  which  I  have  to  put  into  their  places  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being,  whereas  the  puppets  which  vexed  Lord  Macaulay's 
soul  were  simply  "  shadows  on  the  wall  " — at  any  rate  let  us  of  the  old  school  and 
those  of  the  new  call  a  truce  as  regards  comparisons  between  one  period  and  another. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  1887,  the  old  College  with  much  solemnity 
commemorated  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  planting  of  the  mighty  tree 
under  the  shadow  of  which  Wykeham's  sons  from  age  to  age  grew  up  and  prospered  ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have  been  represented  by  very  many  members 
of  their  body,  who  have  held  high  office  in  Church  and  State.  And  besides  those 
who  rose  to  eminence  let  us  hope  that  thousands  went  forth  into  the  world,  whose 
names  were  not  perhaps  recorded  on  the  roll  of  fame,  but  who  were  faithful  to  t' 

G  2 
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motto    on    their    shields    of    "  Manners    Makyth    Man."      So    those    of    the    older 

school    who    are    now    alive,    and    who    in     their   heart    ot    hearts    think    that    the 

pruning-knife    was    too    freely    used    in    carrying   out   the   enormous    reforms    which 

have  taken  place   during  the  last  thirty  years,   without  much  regard    to  Founder's 

wills,    can    only    bow    now    to    the    law    of 

the     land ;    and     trust    that    the     name    of 

Wykeham     may     still     have    as     great     an 

influence    in    the    future    as    it   has    had    in 

the  past. 

Lend  me   the  porter's  keys  and  I  will  do 
the  showman    at    the   commencement.     We 
are    standing    in    imagination — reader    and 
writer— in  College  Street,  outside  the  grand 
entrance  gate.      "Step  a  little  back,  please. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
over  the  arch.     This  college  was  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham  over  five  centuries  ago 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
That  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  very 
few  which  were  not  defaced  or  broken  up 
when   the    Puritan  army  occupied  any  city. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell   sacked   the    city  of 
Winchester,  and  stahled  the  cavalry  horses 
BKucE  L.  RICHMOND,  PUEFECT  OF  HALL,  1890.      in  the  Cathedral,  two  officers  in  his  army. 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  Colonel  Nicho- 
las Love  (or  Lowe) — it  is  believed — who  had  as  boys  been  educated  in  this  College  and 
had  taken  the  oath  to  defend  It — (as    was   the  custom  until  within   a   period  not  verj" 
many  years  ago) — had  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  the  College  and  also  to  prevent 
the  desecration  of  William  of  Wykeham's  tomb  in  the  Cathedral,   &c.,   &c.,   &c." 
The  present  College  porter  will  tell  the  rest  of  the  story 
to  any  visitor,  and  any  one  who  is  interested  in  Archte- 
ology  will  find  a  great  amount  of  information  in  Mackenzie 
Walcott's    Wyktham  and  his    Colleges  (D,    Nutt,   London 
and    Winchester,     1851)— also    from    a    fine    series     of 
Engravings  published  by  D.  Nutt,  1846;  Adams's  Wyke- 
hamica  (Parker,  Winchester  and  Oxford,  1878)  and  some 
quaint  sketches  of  Winchester  customs  and  manners  in 
Frank   Buckland's  Zj^i;  (under  the  head    "Winchester") 
by  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  George  C.  Bompas  (Smith  and 
Elder,  London,    1885).     There  are  many  other  writings 
about  the  School  by  many  hands,  some  of  which  I   have 
read  at  times,  but  now  my  mission  is  to  give  a  sketch  of 
my  own  reminiscences  of  fifty  years  ago. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  something  of  Wykehamists 
during  my  life,  as  my  great-uncle  by  marriage.  Dr.  God- 
dard,  was  a  boy  therein  1771  and  in  after  years  was  tutor, 
second  master,  and  head-master,  and  lived  till  1845.  My 
father  and  my  only  brother  were  there,  and  the  old 
College  was  my  home  for  six  and  a  half  years. 

When  I  first  knew  Winchester  the  management  was 
entirely  in    the    Wykehamical    bodies  of    New    College,      ■ 
Oxford,  and  Winchester  College,  subject  to  the  visitation 
of    the    Bishop    of    Winchester    as    regards    the   latter. 

Vacancies  at  New  College  were  filled  up  exclusively  from  the  roll  of  Scholars  at 
Winchester;  two  of  the  Founder's^William  of  Wykeham's — kin  having  priority  as 
regarded  the  two  first  vacancies  in  each  year  ;  and  vacancies  at  Winchester  College 
were  filled  up  by  nominees  of  the  Wardens  of  New  College  and  Winchester  respec- 
tively, the  Head  Master,  and  the  Subwarden  of  Winchester,  and  two  Posers 
appointed  by  New  College.  Two  of  the  Founder's  kin  filled  the  vacancies  of 
outgoing  Founders.  The  school  consisted  of  seventy  College  boys,  and  Coi 
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whose  numbers  were  supposed  to  be  limited  to  130,  thoug^h  at  times  there  were  a 
few  more.  Commoners  answered  to  Oppidans  at  Eton.  They  were  practically  the 
Head  Master's  private  pupils,  as  he  had  sole  control  over  them,  and  .they  lived  In  a 
separate  building',  though  no  one  ever  knew  their  exact  legal  status,  as  from  the  small 
beginning  of  having  a  few  "  Filii  Nobilium  "  attached  to  the  College,  which  was  part 
of  William  of  Wykeham's  scheme.  Dr.  Burton,  who  was  head  master  from  1724  till  1766, 
commenced  the  practice  of  receiving  boarders  in  his  own  house,  and  by  degrees  provi- 
sion vras  made  far  the  accommodation  of  larger  numbers.  When  I  entered  the  school, 
the  full  number  of  130  were  in  Commoners  and  occupied  the  buildings  which  were  pulled 
down  in  my  time  and  which  now  are  remembered  as  "  Old  Commoners."  Naturally 
those  who  lived  in  "Old  Commoners"  have  great  affection  for  a  spot  hallowed  by 
reminiscences  of  boyhood,  though  "  Old  Commoners  "  did  not  seem  to  us  in  College  a 
very  desirable  home — owing  to  want  of  space  ;  but  i  can  hardly  imagine  the  first 
inhabitants  of  "New  Commoners,"  which  was  built  in  my  time  in  the  place  of  Dr. 


Burton's  first  establishment,  having  much  affection  for  the  building,  as  it  was  as  ugly  a 
block  of  red  bricks  as  couid  be  put  together.  But  now  that  "  New  Commoners" 
again  has  been  metamorphosed  and  improved  outside  and  adapted  for  libraries,  class- 
rooms, and  other  necessaries,  boys  are  lodged  at  Tutors'  houses  as  at  Eton  and 
Harrow.  The  original  Commoners,  "  Filii  Nobilium,"  in  George  the  Second's  reign, 
attended  the  school  but  lodged  in  the  Town  and  were  pretty  much  their  own 
masters,  and  from  all  accounts,  as  Thackeray  would  have  said,  "boxed  the  watch 
and  harassed  harmless  citizens,"  A  former  second  master,  the  late  Rev.  F.  Wickham, 
some  thirty  years  ago  or  so  discovered  oil  portraits  of  six  of  these  "  Filii  Nobilium  "  in 
aw  old  clostt,  and  had  them  placed  in  the  second  master's  house,  where  they  now 
are.  One  of  these,  Lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  went  direct  from 
Winchester  in  1745  and  joined  the  Pretender's  army. 

The  Wykehamical  body  in  1835  consisted  of  i.  Warden — "Custos"  and  ten 
Fellows — "Socii";  2.  Head  Master — "  Informator"  ;  3.  Second  Master — "  Hosti- 
arius";  4.  Chaplains — "  Capeliarii  "  ;  5.  Three  Clerks — The  Singing  Men;  6. 
Choristers,  boy-servants  who  wore  a  livery  and  waited  on  the  boys,  but  who  were 
elected  by  the  Warden,  and  had  a  school  of  their  own  where  they  were  educated  and 
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apprenticed  afterwards.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  ex  officio  Visitor.  Formerly 
the  Choristers  went  into  School  and  had  the  same  education  as  the  Scholars — 
Statutable  Commoners  existed  only  under  the  provision  of  William  ofWykehamfor 
the  "  Filii  Nobilium." 

The  eighteen   Seniors  in   College  were  called    "  Prefects ;"  the  rest  of  the  School 

were  called  "  In- 
feriors " — a    few 
boys    of     longer 
standing    in    the 
School  held  minor 
positions  of  trust, 
analogous  to  non- 
commissioned of- 
ficers.    In  Com- 
moners there 
.    were  twelve  pre- 
fects  only  —  and 
the        remainder 
were  "Inferiors." 
The      Prefect 
of  Hall,  always  a 
College  boy,  was 
commander  -  tn  - 
_  chiefof  the  whole 
school    including 
Commonerswhen 
within  College  walls ;  and  also  when  they  went  to  Cathedral  or  "  Hills."     Commoners 
lived  entirely  separate  except  in  School   time,  in  Chapel,  and  when  the  School  went 
to  the  Cathedral,  or  to  St.  Catherine's  Hill,    called    "Hills."     They  competed  with 
College  boys    for  all                                                           _— 
school  prizes  and  the                                                         ~     "" 
King's  gold  and  silver 
medals      (now      the 
Queen's)  but  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  fel- 
lowships and  scholar- 
ships     founded       by 
William  of  Wykeham 
for    Winchester    and 
New  College.     There 
was    a    very  friendly 
feeling  between  Col- 
lege and  Commoners, 
and  of  course  plenty 
of  honest    rivalry    in 
sports,      and      much 
community  in  amuse- 
ments.     Commoners 
were    entirely    under 

the      Head  -  Master,  -    «,  - 

though    it   was    sup-  o/n  ^^  (RamDcr. 

posed      that      some-  FiREriACE  and  windows  is  7th  chambek. 

Thing    like  what  Mr. 

Gladstone  would  call  a  "suzerainty"  with  a  considerable  right  of  "veto"  could 
be  claimed  by  College  at  any  time.  But  this  mattered  little  as  the  Warden  and 
Head-Master  worked  in  unison,  and  in  fact  Commoners  were  as  true  to  William  of 
Wykeham  as  those  who  lived  in  College  and  ate  his  bread.  So  much  for  College  and 
Commoners.  As  I  said  before,  a  presentation  to  College  was  only  by  nomination  of 
the  Electors. 

The  requisites  for  admission  were  threefold.     First,  nomination  and  production  of 
baptismal  certificate ;  secondly,  construing  and  saying  by  heart  not  less  than  three 
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lines  of  Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  thirdly,  when  asked  if  you  could  sing,  repeating  after  one 
of  the  Electors  the  words  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell."     The  examination  was 
simply  formal.      Long  since  those  days  the  whole  of  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation 
and  scholarships  have  been  thrown  open  to    the  whole  world  by  open  competition. 
There  was  a  preliminary  examination  before  entering  Election  Chamber  as  all  "  candle- 
sticks," as  candidates  were  called,  were  stopped  by  two  boys  who  sat  on  the  stairs  and 
took    down    their    names 
and  addresses,  and  asked 
them   solemnly  how  many 
sisters  they  had,  and  which 
w^s  the  prettiest. 

And  so  I  was  elected  in 
July,  1835,  on  my  twelfth 
birthday,  and  six  weeks 
afterwards  found  myself 
standingras  a  total  stranger 
in  the  Warden's  lodge,  and 
attired  in  strange  gar- 
ments too,  as  the  tailor 
was  in  attendance  to  put 
my  black  cloth  gown  on 
me.  i  never  shall  forget 
my  first  introduction  to 
Warden  Barter.  He  was 
a  giant  standing  quite  six 
feet  three  inches  high, 
with  shoulders  like  Atlas 
and  a  face  full  of  benevo- 
lence. After  inquiring  very 
kindly  after  my  father, 
who  was  his  old  school- 
fellow, he  told  me  that  as 
junior  in  College  1  was 
placed  in  Prefect  of  Hall's 
Chamber  and  the  porter 
would  take  me  to  him,  and 
he  ivarned  me  to  be  brave 
and  speak  the  truth  ;  and 
with  a  few  cabalistic  words 
in  Latin  he  admitted  me 
as  one  of  the  Scholares 
Wykthamici. 

But  before  going  into 
the  Chamber  let  us  take 
our  old  stand-point  when 
we  looked  at  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  ;  and  passing 
from  that  into  the  College, 
through  the  massive  oak 
gates,  on  the  right  hand 
under  the  archway  is  the 

porter'slodge,  a  ver>'com-  kmrance  to  second  master's  nousE. 

fortable    room   and    fitted 

up  as  his  own  museum  of  antiquities.  Passing  out  from  under  the  gateway, 
on  the  left  is  the  Warden's  lodge,  a  grand  old  house  with  a  modern  front.  It 
is  a  very  comfortable  house  though  difRcult  to  find  the  geography  of  at  first, 
as  it  abounds  with  passages  and  staircases  ;  in  fact,  as  the  present  Warden  says,  a 
curious  place  to  kill  a  "  ringing"  fox  In.  There  is  much  handsome  oak  panelling  and 
carving,  probably  executed  by  some  Dutchman  in  the  Grinling  Gibbons' era,  as  Warden 
Nicholas,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  College  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  spent 
large  sums  on  the  School  and  Chapel  and  also  on  the  Warden's  lodge.     The  Warden's 
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lodge  occupies  one  side  of  a  kind  of  irregular  square  ;  opposite  to  it  is  a  clump  of  trees 
called  '*  Paradise,''  which  stand  in  front  of  a  low  wall  which  shuts  out  the  stables. 
On  the  right  hand  stands  a  long  building  which  forms  the  outer  wall  on  the  College 
Street  side  and  which  contains  the  brew-house,  carpenter's  shop  and  offices,  including 
the  shoe-house,  which  the  boys  call  **  Edom,"  just  as  they  called  a  lavatory  which  is 
now  pulled  down  **  Moab."  On  the  left  is  the  Middle  Gate,  with  the  back  of  the 
chambers  and  buildings  over  them,  the  front  part  of  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
grand  Chapel  '*  Quadrangle,"  called  Chamber  Court,  into  which  Middle  Gate  leads. 
Tell  the  porter  to  show  Sixth  Chamber  window,  as  that  is  historical.  It  was  through 
that  window  that  the  porter  handed  up  the  roll  for  scholarships  at  New  College  after 
the  Electors  had  signed  it ;  and  sometimes  it  did  not  come  down  till  very  late  at  night, 
and  those  whose  fate  depended  on  the  examination  waited  in  Sixth  Chamber  in  no 
little  suspense.  The  porter  always  handed  it  to  the  boy  whose  name  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  who  was  ready  enough  with  his  guinea,  and  tumultuous  was  the  joy  if  there 
was  no  change  on  the  roll.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  it  did  not  come  down  till 
nearly  two  o'clock  a.m.,  and  we  anticipated  the  worst  beforehand,  and  a  poor  fellow 
whom  every  one  liked  lost  his  fellowship  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fine  rider  and  good 
sportsman,  and  his  only  remark  was,  "Never  mind,  boys,  there  is  better  hunting  at 
home  in  Ireland  than  at  Oxford."     I  fancy  he  was  an  only  son,  and  well  off. 

And  now  I  am  in  Sixth  Chamber  and  am  introduced  to  the  Prefect  of  Hall,  the 
autocrat  of  the  whole  School,  who  is  a  very  handsome  boy  ;  and  he  takes  me  kindly 
by  both  shoulders  and  turns  me  round  and  says  **OhI  you  are  young  *  badger,' 
are  you?"  and  then  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  '*  badger"  was  my  brother's 
nick-name,  and  also  my  father's  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

**  Here,  some  fellow,"  and  a  fag  comes  to  him — **  this  is  a  new-comer,  show  him 
where  to  put  his  things,  and  tell  Rat  Williams — the  servant  who  called  the  boys  in  the 
morning — to  let  the  bed-maker  know  that  he  wants  looking  after  ; "  and  to  me 
**  You  need  not  get  up  to  Chapel  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  bed-maker  will  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

Now  let  us  look  round  that  Chamber.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  stolen  by 
the  gipsies  and  had  come  into  an  encampment.  There  was  a  Ronianey  language  which 
I  could  not  understand  ;  a  mixture  of  great  fellows  like  giants  and  smaller  boys,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  rough  and  ready  terms  ;  round  the  Chamber  were  solid  square-framed 
oak  bedsteads  (temp.  Queen  Elizabeth)  with  square  wooden  heads  much  resembling 
a  long  cigar-box  on  legs,  with  a  short  cigar-box  with  no  lid  stuck  on  end  at  this  head, 
forming  a  canopy:  the  different  beds,  twelve  in  number,  were  each  divided  by  a  kind 
of  bureau  and  with  an  upright  cupboard  at  the  back  and  a  desk,  with  drawers  under- 
neath for  clothes  ;  these  were  called  **  Toys."  On  one  side  of  this  chamber,  which  was 
on  the  ground  floor,  was  an  enormous  fire-place  on  the  iron  *  *  dogs  "  of  which  a  faggot 
was  blazing — and  in  front  of  which  young  boys,  whom  I  soon  guessed  to  be  fags, 
were  boiling  coffee,  toasting  bread  and  doing  other  things.  At  these  tables,  called 
**  washing-stools,"  sat  three  boys,  one  at  each,  "  with  hats  on,"  who  were  chatting  and 
talking  and  having  their  **  Mess  " — which  consisted  of  tea,  coffee  and  fixings — I  soon 
found  that  the  fellows  in  the  hats  were  prefects,  and  the  others  **fags"  or  not 
prefects  anyhow.  As  every  prefect  had  two  candles  on  his  table,  and  each  inferior 
one  candle  on  his  "  toys"  the  lights  added  to  the  blaze  of  the  fire  and  made  the  place 
bright  and  lively.  On  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  which  was  well  lit  up  by  fire  and 
candles,  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall  were  lined  with  black  or  white  marble  slabs,  like  big 
bricks,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  boys  many  of  whom  had  been  **  Officers  " 
in  the  school  during  the  past  two  or  three  centuries.  The  officers  were :  i.  Prefect 
of  Hall ;  2,  of  School  "—3,  of  "  Tub  "—now,  of  Library  ;  4  &  5  of  Chapel.  Different 
duties  were  assigned  to  each  office  and  some  pay.  From  the  time  I  entered  Sixth 
Chamber  and  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  that  night  until  I  was  a  prefect  some  years 
afterwards,  I  never  had  a  hat  or  any  covering  on  my  head  out  of  doors,  except  outside 
College  gates — and  I  think  I  may  say  I  never  had  a  cold. 

Now  a  word  about  the  government  of  the  school.  Let  us  remember  that  Winches- 
ter and  her  big  daughter  Eton,  a  very  fine  young  lady — for  Eton  is  the  offshoot  of 
Winchester — are  both  styled  in  Royal  proclamation  **Our  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester." 

Self-government  was  the  great  feature  in  the  management.  Discipline  in  College 
was  just  the  same  as  in  a  Regiment.     We  had  no  tutors  in  attendance  when  out  of 
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school  except  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  that  was  an  innovation,  and  a  very  good  one 

too,  which  commenced  in  my  time.    No  matter  at  what  hour  by  day  or  night  a  Master 

came  round  tike  a  general  officer  to  see  if  all  was  right,  the  first  question  he  asked  if 

there  was    anything    he   (tid  not    approve 

was,    "Who  is  the  prefect    in    course?" 

— and  if  a  prefect  had  neglected  his  duty  " 

in  any  serious  manner,  the  Warden  who 

gave  him  his  power  could,  and  sometimes 

did,  take  it  away  :  and  that  was  a  mighty 

fall.      If  a  prefect  so  reduced  was  a  good 

fellow,  his  fags  would  volunteer  really  and 

honestly,    dnd    with    all    their    heart    and 

soul ;    and    see    that    he   wanted  nothing, 

as  his  fagging  power  was  gone.      These 

were  the    small    things  in  a  great  school 

which  made  life-friendships.      In  my  early 

days  all  prefects  had  equal  power  to  fag, 

but  later  on  the  old  custom  was  revived  ; 

and  the   ten  Senior   prefects  were   in  full 

power  in  ail  places,  and  the  eight  Juniors  had 

power  only  in  the  Chamber  side  of  gate, 

for    the  most  imf)ortant   duty  of   prefects 

was  to  see  that  in  the  Chambers,  of  which 

there  were    seven — some    lai^e   chambers 

which  required  three  prefects  :    and  some 

smaller    which    required    only  two — quiet 

and  rest  should  be  enjoyed  and  strict  order 

kept,  and  to  a  great  extent    this  was  so. 

The  Chambers  had  to  be  kept  as  tidy  and 

orderly  as  a  barrack-room  ;    and    nothing 

was    more  gratifying  to    the  father   of   a 

prefect  or  to  the  prefect  himself,  than  re-     ,^-rERioKoFCOLLEGECHAPEL,sHowiNC  ijtkcen- 

ceiving  in  the    holidays  a  letter  from  the     tury  panelling  destroyed  by  "restoration." 

second  master — who    resided   in    College,      from  walcott's  "wvkehamand  his  colleges," 

and  who  was  answerable  for  discipline  in 

the  Chamber  Court— saying  that  the  Chamber  in  which  he  was  a  prefect  was  always 

orderly,  and  that  the  small  boys  appeared  very  happy.     Chambers  like  ships  bore  a 


good  or  bad  name,  as  an  unfeeling  senior  prefect,  like  a  hard  captain,  might  make 
things  very  unpleasant,  without  doing  anything  which  could  be  laid  hold  of.  Fags 
had  little  to  do  in  Chambers  of  an    evening  comparatively,  except   to  make  prefects' 
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"mess,"  which  was  always  paid  for  by  themselves,  and  consisted  of  tea  or  coffee 
and  muffins,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  "Valets,"  who  were  the  Chamber  fags, 
had  charge  of  the  "  tu  daces,"  as  the  tea-chest  was  called  on  the  doctrine  of  *'  idem 
sonans,"  and  other  stores,  and  had  a  good  tea  by  themselves  for  nothing.  It  was 
rough  work  however  in  Chambers  in  the  morning  when  I  first  went,  and  I  saw  what 
was  before  me,  when  my  fagging  began.     I  will  run  it  through  quickly.     At  5.30  in 

Summer,  and  6 
o'clock  in  Winter, 
Rat  Williams,  a 
servant,  rattled  at 
every  Chamber 
door  in  turn  until 
admitted — and  the 
Junior  had  to  get 
up  and  unlock  the 
door,  "rush  into" 
his  trousers,  and 
put  on  a  faggot 
and  light  it ;  call 
every  boy  sepa- 
rately ;  %o  out  to 
the  conduit  which 
stood  in  the  Quad- 
rangle in  the  open 
air;  fill  the  boilers 
for  prefects,  and 
someof  the  basins; 
take  hisown  wash- 
ing drawer  —  an 
oak  dressing  case 
—and  towel — and 
go  to  the  Conduit 
in  the  open  air 
and  wash  himself 
—for  no  one  ex- 
cept prefects  and 
seniors  in  Cham- 
bers— previous  to 
1837,  when  water 
was  laid  on — was 
allowed  to  wash  in 
Chambers.  Then 
the  Junior  had  to 
call  all  the"peals" 
of  the  C  hapel  bells, 
which  were  rung 
at  intervals  in 
double  or  single 
peal  to  mark  the 
time,  watch  the 
Masters  coming 
into  Chapel,  an- 
nouncing each 
stage  of  their  progression  and  when  they  went  in  Chapel.  The  valets  had  to  carrj' 
their  masters'  books,  washing  drawer,  &c.,  into  school,  and  to  manage  somehow  to 
be  in  Chapel  to  answer  their  names,  AH  of  these  things  were  my  lot  to  do,  when  I 
entered,  and  I  was  junior  in  College  as  regards  fagging ;  for  in  those  days  no  matter 
how  high  a  boy  might  be  placed,  his  juniorship  or  seniority  as  a  fag  was  counted 
from  the  time  he  entered,  and  the  last  comer  was  junior  and  so  00.  So  much  for 
Chambers. 

Now  for  the  grand  Quadrangle.     Remember  you  came  in  at  Middle  Gate  out  of 
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Warden's  Court,  and 
turned  to  the  right  and 
found  Sixth  Chamber  in 
the  corner.  Come  outside 
Sixth  and  place  your  back 
against  the  window  of 
Sixth  Chamber,  and  you 
are  leaning  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  Quad- 
rangle, on  the  ground  floor 
of  which  are  Chambers 
accessible  by  a  small  arch- 
way, cm  either  side  of 
which  is  a  Chamber  door  : 
on  the  east  side  there  arc 
more  Chambers,  now  uti- 
lised for  dormitories.  Over 
all  the  boys'  Chambers 
were  dwelling-rooms  for 
Fellows  who  wanted  them. 
On  the  south  side  is  the 
Chapel,  and  adjoining  the 
Chapel  is  the  Hall,  under- 
neath which  is  Seventh 
Chamber,  which  was  for- 
merly the  school.  The 
western  sideconsists  of  the 
Common  Room,  Kitchen 
(on  the  outer  wall  whereof 
is  painted  the  old  historical 
picture  of  The  Trusty  Ser- 
vant), and  other  buildings 
not  used  by  the  boys,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  old  covered  conduit 
long  since  removed.  Over 
the  Middle  Gate  is  a 
second  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  placed  out- 
side and  above  the  Elec- 
tion Chamber,  which  is 
over  the  gate  and  which 
was  formerly  the  Warden's 
Lodging.  It  is  a  grand 
quadrangle,  and  is  as  firm 
and  good  as  the  day  it 
was  left  by  the  builders  in 
the  year  1393.  Now  our 
business  is  with  the  Chapel 
and  the  Hall.  All  the 
School  had  to  attend 
morning  Chapel,  when 
there  was  an  abbreviated 
service  which  lasted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  There 
was  also  a  service  on 
Friday  at  1 1  o'clock,  and 
Choral  serviceon  Saturday 
evening,  and  two  Choral 
services  on  Sundays  be- 
sides the  Cathedral  service 
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on  Sunday  at  lo  o'clock.  There  were  also  two  extra  services  on  Saints'  days.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  winter,  when  the  chapel  was  lit  up,  to  see 
the  grouping  of  the  congregation — the  Warden  and  Head-Master  in  the  stalls  on  the 
right,  one  or  two  of  the  Fellows  perhaps  in  the  stalls  on  the  left,  within  the  screen — 
for  the  Chapel  was  fitted  up  like  a  minia- 
ture Cathedral  with  screens  and  stalls — 
senior  College  boys  in  the  stalls  lined 
cither  side  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  other 
College  boys  in  the  surplices  were  massed 
together.  A  large  background  of  Com- 
moners had  seats  on  the  altar  steps,  and 
others  seated  in  sections  in  the  centre. 
The  Chapel  within  the  screen  just  held  the 
boys — in  all  about  two  hundred  in  number 
then.  On  Sunday  evenings,  to  begin  with, 
we  had  a  short  sermon,  never  exceeding 
twenty  minutes,  sometimes  from  the  War- 
den, whom  the  boys  worshipped — as  he 
was  a  grand,  manly  giant ;  and  very  often 
the  Head-Master,  who  had  the  power  of 
making  boys  attend,  preached.  His  ser- 
mons sometimes  were  a  kind  of  explana- 
tion of  a  recent  divinity  lesson  in  school. 
On  Sundays  we  always  had  the  full  body 
of  the  Cathedral  choristers,  and  the 
chanting  and  anthems  were  as  good  as 
could  be,  and  the  boys  liked  the  service. 
The  screens  and  panelling,  which  were 
probably  put  up  wholly  at  the  charge  of 
Warden  Nicholas  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  removed,  and  the  chapel  is 
one  large  empty  building  which  looks  very 
bare  and  comfortless,  and  even  now  can- 
not accommodate  all  the  school,  as  Fro- 
mont's  Chantry  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cloisters  Is  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  lower 
,         _  school,  andtwo 

SOUTH-WEST  A.scLE  OF  CHAPEU  services        are 

going  on  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Wyke/iamica,  says  that 
"  until  quite  recently  the  chapel  was  deformed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  seventeenth  century  panelling,  to  admit  which  the 
original  stalls  had  been  removed  and  the  beautiful  reredos 
restored."  Old  Wykehamists  say  that  the  screens  and 
panelling  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and 
were  a  record  of  the  liberality  of  Warden  Nicholas,  The 
complaint  of  oak  panelling  and  carving  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  scheme  of  the  architect  will  apply  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  And,  moreover,  old  Wyke- 
hamists say  that  if  the  distribution  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  bounty  has  attracted  all  the  world,  those  who  have 
come  from  afar  and  profited  by  it  might  have  built  a  new 
chapel  for  the  increased  numbers  in  honour  of  William  of 
Wykeham. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  beautiful  Crimean  Memorial  by  Butterfield  erected 
at  the  expense  of  old  Wykehamists.  It  occupies  the 
whole  side  of  the  wall  as  far  as  the  Cloister  gate,  is  composed  of  a  shrine 
or  porch  formed  of  Caen  stone  and  different-coloured  marble,  and  consists  of 
live   arched  compartments  on   which   are  inscribed   the   names  of  those  who   died. 
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The   inscription,  which  was  written   by   Warden    Barter,    is   very  beautiful.       It   is 
as  follows  : 

"  This  Porch  has  been  prepared  and  beautified  by  William  of  Wykeham's  sons,  as  a  sacred 
shrine,  in  which  the  memory  of  their  thirteen  brethren,  who  died  in  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  A.D. 
1854-5  may  be  preserved  for  an  example  to  future  generations. 

"  Think  of  them  thou  then  who  art  passing  by  to-day. 
Child  of  the  same  family,  bought  by  the  same  Lord ; 
Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  this  house  of  God ; 
There  watch  thine  armour,  and  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer 
To  fight  and  to  die,  the  faithful  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ, 

And  of  thy  Country. 
He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  to  Him." 

The  Cloisters,  which  run  round  the  four  sides  of  a  grass  plot,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  Fromont's  Chantr}',  now  used  as  a  chapel,  which  was  built  by  William  of 
Wykeham's  steward,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  porter's  '* great  lion"  in  Cloisters  is  to  show  visitors  where  Bishop  Ken  and 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  two  of  the  Seven  Bishops  who  were  persecuted  by  James  11. ,  as 
boys  cut  their  names  on  the  wall.  There  are  several  graves  within  the  Cloisters,  as  a 
few  boys  and  members  of  the  Warden's  or  masters'  families  lie  there.  Now  let  us  go 
up  Hall  stairs  and  look  into  Hall.  It  is  a  very  fine  hall,  with  the  old  hatches,  buttery 
and  cellar  ;  and  on  either  side  run  solid  tables  of  the  time  of  the  Founder.  There  is  a 
dais  on  which  on  grand  occasions  there  is  a  high  table  for  the  Warden,  Fellows,  and 
distinguished  guests.  Here  College  boys  had  all  their  meals,  which  consisted  of 
breakfast  at  8.30,  luncheon,  the  attendance  at  which  was  not  compulsory,  at  i  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  dinner  at  6  o'clock.  That  dinner  hour  was  a  bad  time  for  juniors  who  were 
fagging  for  the  prefects  all  the  while.  Like  the  sparrows  they  must  have  been  pro- 
vidently **  catered  for"  somehow  ;  as  to  them  oftener  than  not  the  dinner  was  a  myth 
altogether,  owing  to  an  absurd  old  custom,  that  if  a  boy  was  not  present  when  the 
dinner  was  brought  round,  his  dinner  was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  debtors 
in  the  prison.  This  was  a  gross  abuse  of  fagging,  and  was  stamped  out  in  1838,  when 
the  dinner  hour  was  changed  to  1.15  p.m.,  and  was  well  served  in  the  presence  of  a 
tutor,  and  no  fagging  was  allowed.  Plates  superseded  the  historical  wooden  trenchers, 
except  at  breakfast  and  supper  ;  and,  with  the  perverseness  of  boys,  they  broke  the 
plates  on  the  smallest  provocation  and  clamoured  for' the  trenchers  instead.  There 
was  plenty  of  fagging  at  breakfast,  as  the  prefects  had  their  own  fags  who  made  toast, 
cooked  chops,  steaks,  eggs  and  bacon,  &c.,  which  the  boys  supplied  for  themselves, 
and  above  all  made  coffee  admirably,  and  did  '*  fried  'taters  "  in  a  way  which  no  cook  in 
England  could  surpass.  It  was  great  gain  to  be  a  breakfast  fag  to  a  little  party  of  prefects 
who  had  a  mess  of  their  own,  as  they  did  not  measure  the  supplies  solely  by  their  own 
appetites,  and  the  fags  had  a  good  time  of  it  when  their  masters  had  done.  When 
their  masters  had  finished  their  fags  were  **  fagging  for  them  "  to  eat  their  breakfast 
in  peace.  The  worst  thing  was  to  be  fag  to  a  prefect  who  was  a  **  prig,"  who  had  his 
college  rations  supplemented  by  a  pot  of  jam  or  so,  and  gave  more  trouble  than  a  mess 
with  four  or  five  fags  working  together,  and  **  nagged"  at  his  fag.  To  show  that 
there  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  and  that  fagging  was  not  necessarily  oppressive, 
I  can  call  an  anonymous  witness  who  wrote  to  me — evidently  from  Winchester,  by  the 
post-mark — and  he  must  have  been  some  tradesman  in  the  town.  He  had  seen  an 
article  of  mine  on  School  Life  in  Bailfs  Magazine^  which  had  been  repeated  in  a  Hamp- 
shire paper.     Here  is  the  letter  : — 

**  Sir, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  extract  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicle  bearing  the  well- 
known  signature,  *  F.  G.'  I  was  a  chorister  (one  of  the  boy-servants)  at  the  time  (i  840-1),  and  of 
course  can  recollect  most  of  the  incidents  you  relate.  I  recollect  well  when  you  and  three  other 
gentlemen  formed  a  small  breakfast  mess  at  *  Senior  End,'  and  I  was  one  of  the  choristers  who 
waited  on  you ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  is  the  g^eat  naturalist  now,  who  was  clever  at 
skinning  badgers,  cats,  rats,  was  one  of  the  fags  to  the  mess,  and  was  cook,  and  I  remember  Jem 
Sims,  the  old  cook,  serving  up  Mr.  Buckland  a  roasted  hedgehog  for  his  dinner.  I  always  feel 
grateful  to  that  good  man  Warden  Barter  for  having  made  me  a  chorister  and  giving  me  a  start  in 
life.  During  a  chorister's  life  in  college  we  had  to  put  up  with  many  rough  things,  but  these  things 
were  seldom  carried  to  extremes,  and  were  cured  by  tips  from  the  gentlemen  at  fair  times,  and  on 
going  home.  After  all,  the  rough  life  did  a  chorister  no  harm  and  took  the  conceit  out  of  him — for 
even  a  chorister  had  conceit.     Please  excuse  the  liberty  from  '  An  Old  Chorister.'" 
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1  think  this  chorister  must  be  "  The  Murderer  ; "  as  I  remember  that  a  charming 
fellow  with  two  dilTe rent-coloured  cats'  eyes  and  a  rough  head  of  hair,  the  most  comic 
boy  in  the  school  who  was  one  of  our  fag's,  was  called  "  The  Villain."  Frank  Buckland, 
who  was  my  breakfast  fag,  was  "  The 
Ruffian,"  and  the  chorister  who  waited  on 
us  was  called  "  The  Murderer,"  and  I  fancy 
the  "Murderer"  must  have  been  my  corre- 
spondent. Now  let  us  go  through  into  School 
Court  and  see  the  magnificent  schoolroom  at 
present  used  as  a  concert-room  and  place  of 
habitation  for  boys  who  like  to  sit  there.  It 
is  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-six  wide  and  forty 
feet  high,  built  temp.  Charles  IL,  and  was 
panelled  and  ornamented  with  wood-carving 
at  the  expense  of  Warden  Nicholas.  On 
passing  through  Seventh  Chamber  Passage 
Gate  towards  the  School,  there  is  on  the  left 
hand  side  a  very  handsome  decorated  porch 
;^^^9  and  gateway  opening  into  the  Cloister  to  the 

memory  of  Sir  Herbert    Stewart.     When    I 
-if7„,^  went  to  Winchester  Dr.  Williams,  afterwards 

Warden  of  New  College,  was  Head  Master; 
and  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  then 
the  Reverend  Charles  Wordsworth,  had  just 
come  as  second  master.  Dr.  Moberly  came 
•^  in  February,  1836. 

frankbuckland's"tov."rodopappletwics  ^t  ™*s  ^   sight  to  see  "Old  Gaffer,"  for 

ANDTHE.vcHER  FROM  theporter's"museum."  Dr.  WJlHams  was  known  by  no  other  name, 
enter  school ;  he  threw  the  door  open  and 
walked  up  school  like  a  captain  coming  on  board  ship.  He  had  a  majestic  presence 
and  a  grand  voice,  which  not  only  could,  but  did,  fill  the  whole  Cathedral  when  he 
was  Canon  in  course.  His  dress  in  school  was  always  a  Gown  and  Cassock,  black 
breeches  and  silk  stockings.  The  school  was  divided  into  six  parts^ — "  Sixth  Book," 
consisting  of  College  and  Commoner  prefects  ;  ' '  Senior 

Part  the  Fifth,"  "Middle  Part  the  Fifth,"  and  "Junior  ii"  ^P**t5^ 

Part  the  Fifth;"     "Senior    Part    the    Fourth,"    and  JsLA        1  ■ 

"Junior  Part  the    Fourth,"  called  together    "Fourth  *'T«  k  ; 

Book,"  contained  the  other  boys. 

It  would  astonish  the  world  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cation to  see  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  boys  in 
some  of  the  lower  classes — College  boys  who  had  been 
several  years  in  the  school  and  had  never  risen,  big 
Commoners  in  tail-coats  and  with  incipient  whiskers, 
perfectly  happy  and  content  if  they  could  get  some  one 

to  do  their  compositions  for  them,   and  give  them  a  j 

construe  so  as  to  "  rub  on  day  by  day  ;"  all  great 
fellows  at  cricket  and  football,  but  utterly  prostrate 
before  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers.  But  the  world 
was  different  before  the  days  of  Railways,  whea  there 
were  no  competitive  examinations ;  when  country 
gentlemen  and  people  of  wealth,  who  had  a  certainty 
of  putting  a  boy  into  the  Army,  or  the  Civil  Service, 

or  securing  him   an  appointment  in    India  and  so  on,  ■  ■  ^-;;  •^_  .^i  ■  ^,  .jf*' 

cared  more  about  a  youngster  being  subjected  to  the  ^'  '    SQ  '^^ 

discipline  of  a  big  public  school  and  of  acquiring  the 

prestige  of  a  "  Public  Schoolboy,"  and  learning  habits  of  obedience  and  punctuality, 
than  about  his  Latin  and  Greek.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  reported  by  Boswell  in  his  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  summed  the  question  up  thus  : 

"  At  a  great  school  ihere  is  all  the  splendour  and  illumination  of  many  minds  ;  ihe  radiance  of 
all  is  concentrated  in  each,  or  at  least  reflected  upon  each.  But  we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull 
nor  an  idle  boy  will  do  as  well  at  a  great  school  as  at  a  private  one.     For  at  a  great  school  there 
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are  always  boys  enough  to  do  well  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school ;  and 
after  whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having 
the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course  but  learning  nothing  at  all.'' 

The  school-room  was  the  home  of  College  boys  all  day,  and  every  boy  had  his  **xob," 
i.e.  "  box  "  spelt  backwards,  a  large  oak  box,  with  an  inner  flap  cover  which  formed 
his  desk,  and  an  outer  flap  cover  which  formed  a  screen  which  gave  him  a  little  privacy. 
These  xobs  were  placed  on  low  strong  benches,  united  transversely,  distributed  over 
the  school.  Beyond  two  tables  in  the  centre,  Commoner  inferiors  had  no  accommodation 
except  what  they  could  find  on  the  unoccupied  rows  of  seats  at  either  end  of  the 
school,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  of  three  in  each  set,  each  rising  above  each  other, 
extending  all  across  the  building  at  either  end,  and  such  room  as  College  boys  could 
make  for  them  ;  and  many  a  life-long  friendship  was  made  between  a  College  boy  and 
Commoner  through  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  such  a  shelter.  Flogging,  called 
** scrubbing,"  and  impositions,  such  as  writing  out  the  lesson,  were  the  principal 
punishments — the  mode  of  flogging,  and  the  weapon  for  administering  it  date  from  the 
Founder.  The  culprit  knelt  down  and  unbuttoned  his  braces  at  the  back,  and  two 
boys  who  **  took  him  up"  pulled  out  his  shirt  and  left  an  interregnum  of  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  small  of  his  back,  and  the  master  with  a  rod  composed  of  four  swishes 
made  of  apple  twigs,  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  grooved  handle,  gave  him  four  cuts, 
and  if  the  operator  took  a  good  shot  they  stung  pretty  hard.  For  grave  offences 
six  cuts,  called  a  **  Bibler,"  were  administered  at  the  top  of  the  school  with 
additional  solemnities  attending  it.  There  was  also  in  my  time,  later  on,  a  still  severer 
flogging  called  a  "Sixth  Chamberer  "  because  it  was  administered  there  in  private, 
but  I  never  had  one  myself  nor  saw  one,  nor  wished  to.  I  don't  like  **  Star  Chamber 
law"  anywhere.  If  a  boy  did  not  know  his  lesson,  or  shirked  Chapel,  or  any  other  roll- 
call,  he  was  **  scrubbed  "  unless  he  had  an  excuse,  and  then  it  was  commuted  for  an 
imposition,  perhaps  by  the  master.  **  Where  were  you  in  Chapel  this  morning?" 
asked  old  Gaffer  of  a  lazy  good-natured  boy.  *  *  Shirked,  sir. "  * '  What  excuse  have  you, 
sir  ?  "  "It  was  frost,  sir,  and  I  slipped  up."  "  Oh  !  I  dare  say  ;  don't  let  me  catch  you 
again  or  I  will  punish  you  very  severely."  The  same  scene  occurred  a  few  days  later  and 
old  Gaflfer  shouted  to  the  culprit,  **  Where  were  you  in  Chapel  this  morning,  sir  ?  It  was 
not  a  frost  and  you  could  not  slip  up  !  "  "  No,  sir,  it  was  a  thaw  and  I  slipped  dawn,*^ 
What  could  a  man  do  with  a  boy  like  this  ?  Both  master  and  pupil  knew  that  whole 
performance  was  almost  a  farce.  The  early  Chapel  was  little  more  than  a  roll-call, 
conducted  as  it  was,  when  boys  had  to  do  a  foot  steeple-chase  to  answer  their  names. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  this  was  changed.  When  Dr.  Moberly  succeeded  Dr. 
Williams  in  1836,  he  saw  that  flogging  as  a  constant  punishment  was  obsolete. 

Many  other  changes  were  made  and  parts  were  subdivided  into  classes,  a  third  master 
attended  in  school,  and  an  assistant-master  taught  the  lower  boys  in  a  separate  room  ; 
so  I  was  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  old  regime.  There  were,  of  course,  many  very  good 
scholars  amongst  Prefects  and  Senior  Part  the  Fifth,  but  a  large  section  of  the  school 
took  matters  pretty  easily,  if  they  were  inclined  to  be  lazy.  There  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  wished  to  become  good  scholars  ;  but  much  depended  on  the 
boys'  inclination.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  were  three  very  hard-working 
days,  school  hours  being  from  7.30,  till  8.30,  9.30  till  12,  and  2  till  6  o'clock.  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  were  broken  days,  with  less  work. 

Being  junior  in  College  as  regards  fagging,  I  must  say  that  it  was  excessive  ;  and 
a  boy  really  had  little  time  to  learn  his  lessons  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  at  any  rate. 
A  fag  had  to  **  run  "  to  every  prefect  who  called  '*  junior,"  and  the  call  was  everlasting 
and  the  work  incessant.  It  began  directly  after  Chapel,  and  a  fag  was  seldom  able  to 
sit  down  till  school  began,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  he  was  watching  for  a  master. 
Directly  school  was  over  he  was  fagging  in  hall,  or  at  cricket,  or  football,  or  fives, 
according  to  the  season.  And  when  the  school  went  on  to  **  Hills,"  the  junior  was  as 
likely  as  not  wanted  to  do  something :  to  watch  out  at  cricket  perhaps  on  Twyford  Down, 
or  to  carry  the  clothes  of  a  boy  who  ran  after  the  badger,  and  so  on ;  and  if  ho  was 
one  of  the  juniors  he  had  to  go  a  circuit  and  cat  **  Domum  "  on  the  top  of  *'  Hills,"  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  for  returning.  There  was  some  comfort  in  having 
companions  in  this  hard  life,  and  fags  helped  each  other  in  every  way,  and  bore  each 
other's  burthen,  like  the  poor  people  do.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  this  hard  work  gradually 
lightened  during  my  time.     Whenever  sports  went  on  the  prefects  wanted  fags  ;  so 
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whole  holidays  were  very  bad  times  for  juniors.     Commoners  had  fagging  as  we  had. 
but  their  cricket-grour.d  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  and  little  boys  were 
more  under  the  eye  and  protection  of  tutors,  and  their  fagging  was  not  so  constant  as 
ours.      Still  somehow  we  contrived  to  keep  the  pluck  up,  and  accepted  our  position  as 
the  inevitable.      I  spoke  of  going  on  to  "  Hills."     We  had  to  g;o  there  at  the  very  least 
three  times  a  week  all  the  year  round,  either  to  the  top  or  below,  according  to  the 
season.     It  was  a  very  steep  down  about  a  mile  from  the  school,  which  we  ascended 
by  "shepherds'  steps."     We  had  breaks  in  our  work  called  "remedies"  and  "half 
remedies  " — -not  exactly  holidays^  but  days  on  which  masters  did  not  come  into  school, 
in  which  specified  work  had  to  be  done,  and  on  those  days  and  on  half-holidays  and 
holidays  there   was  more  or  less  of  going  on  to  "Hills"  or  in  the  water  meadows 
according  to  the  season,  and   every  summer  evening  the  boys  went  to  the  river  to 
bathe.     In  the  autumn  and  winter  badger-hunting  was  the  great  sport  for  prefects,  and 
those  whom  they  took  with  them  ;  and  each  prefect  might  take  two  boys  with  him,  the 
rest  had  to  keep  on  the  top  of  "Hills."     The 
badger  was  brought  in  a  sack  by  a   hunts- 
man who  kept  two  or  three    dogs,  one    of 
which  was  a  bulldog  to  pin  the  badger,  the 
other  dogs  were  terriers  to  keep  him  going. 
He   was    turned    out    and    headed    up    the 
downs,    and    little    boys    carrying    clothes 
watched  which  way  the  badger  was  going, 
and   cut  across,    like  a  man  on    a    second 
horse  with  the  hounds,  so  as  to  be  up  with 
the  prefect's  clothes  soon  after  the  badger 
was  "  pinned."     Those  boys  who  remained 
on  "  Hills"  played  rounders,  or  football,  or 
in  the  Spring  matches  at  cricket  between 
the  junior   elevens    of   College    and    Com- 
moners ;  and  sometimes  there  was  a  fight : 
but  there  was  the  greatest  amity  and  good- 
fellowship    between    both    sections    of    the 
School.     What  would    the  Governing  Body 
NALLv   SAID   TO    HAVE     ^^^  "°^  *°  Seeing  big  fellows  going  on   to 
•  IN  THE  CLOISTERS  Bv      "  Hills"  attifed  in  white  cord  breeches  and 
BISHOP  KEN.  drab  leggings  ;    many  of   the    Commoners 

in  green  cutaway  coats  and  brass  buttons  ? 
Such  was  the  fashion  when  William  IV.  was  King.  College  boys  always  wore  their 
gowns,  and  a  cloth  waistcoat  with  cloth  sleeves.  Some  of  the  boys  had  guns  on  the 
quiet,  and  were  good  shots  and  were  not  particular  about  poaching.  There  were  a  few 
very  good  fishermen  in  the  school.  The  badger-hunting  was  discontinued  during^ 
my  time  :  Dr.  Moberly  did  not  like  it.  It  was  in  no  sense  badger-baiting,  and  was 
splendid  exercise.      I  believe  it  was  continued  again  after  my  time. 

As  to  our  sports  in  College,  our  matches  between  College  and  Commoners  at  cricket 
and  football  were  glorious.  We  played  three  cricket  matches  between  the  two  first 
elevens,  and  also  between  the  two  second  elevens,  and  combined  our  forces  for  the 
"  Lord's  eleven  "  as  it  was  called,  composed  of  College  boys  and  Commoners  in  antici- 
pation of  meeting  Eton  and  Harrow  at  Lord's.  The  stopping  of  the  three  matches  at 
Lord's  has  always  been  a  sore  question,  so  I  will  not  touch  on  it.  I  must  give  my 
testimony,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Robert  Thorns,  the  king  of  umpires,  and  of 
West,  the  other  umpire  who  went  from  Lord's  to  Eton  in  1889,  and  also  by  William 
Martingell,  the  Eton  ground- keeper^ whom  1  have  known  since  he  was  a  boy — that 
the  Winchester  fielding  at  Eton  in  1889,  when  Winchester  pulled  the  match  out  of  the 
fire,  was  unsurpassed  by  any  fielding  ever  seen.  1  never  saw  anything  like  it,  hardly. 
And  now  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  when  Second 
Master.  No  finer  athlete  ever  entered  a  school,  and  no  master  ever  did  more  to  promote 
all  that  was  noble  and  manly  amongst  boys  ;  and  no  man  had  more  tact  in  proposing 
changes.  In  my  time  during  my  later  years  at  Winchester,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  he 
then  was,  took  an  immense  interest  in  cricket  and  all  manly  sports,  and  played  a  great 
deal  both  in  practice  or  in  matches,  and  brought  elevens  against  us.  In  1S36  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  the  College  to  form  a  new  ground  in  "Meads"  by  digging 
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out  the  peat  soil  over  an  area  of  eighty  yards  square,  and  filling  it  up  with  a  substratum 
of  chalky  faggots,  new  soil,  and  down  turf,  and  the  work  was  so  well  done  under  his 
eye,  that  it  is  as  firm  to-day  as  it  was  over  fifty  years  ago.  He  also  laid  out  a  small 
ground  for  the  junior  boys,  and  in  my  later  days  he  always  gave  leave  from  every  roll-call 
for  fellows  playing  in  matches.  He  took  great  interest  in  his  old  pupils  when  they  went 
into  the  upper  school,  and  if  he  thought  that  any  of  them  were  too  much  devoted  to 
amusement,  he  would  try  and  enlist  them  as  candidates  for  a  prize  which  he  gave  to 
any  boy  in  the  Upper  Fifth  who  would  learn,  in  play  hours,  four  hundred  lines  of  Cicero 
by  heart :  ^^propterd  operant  in  exercendd  memorid  horis  subsecivis  optime positam.^^  He  was 
the  originator  of  making  all  boys  in  Middle  Part  the  Fifth  learn  thirty  lines  of  Cicero 
by  heart  every  morning,  and  I  believe  he  was  as  fond  of  Cicero  as  he  was  of  cricket, 
and  he  certainly  made  many  boys  like  both  and  understand  both.  He  never  meddled 
with  old  established  customs,  but  his  suggestions  were  generally  accepted,  and  when 
he  suggested  to  prefects  that  quiet  should  be  kept  in  Chambers  at  nine  o'clock,  p.m., 
for  ten  minutes,  to  enable  boys  who  wished  to  do  so  to  say  their  prayers  (in  1838),  it  was 
carried  out  at  once :  as  was  another  suggestion  that  on  half-holidays,  when  leave  from 
roll-calls  was  given  from  two  o'clock  till  eight  for  matches,  prefects  should  discontinue 
the  twelve  o'clock  cricket  practice  and  give  the  fags  rest. 

Dr.  Moberly  liked  Attic  Greek  a  great  deal  better  than  athletics  of  any  kind.  We, 
or  the  majority  of  us,  decidedly  did  not ;  and  if  Plato  could  have  come  down  to  the  river 
in  the  flesh,  we  should  have  drowned  him  to  a  certainty.  We  liked  Homer  and  the 
Greek  plays,  barring  the  Choruses,  but  bother  that  Plato — he  was  a  great  rufHan  who 
never  ought  to  have  lived.  I  speak  for  the  Division  who  loved  cricket  and  football 
more  than  Plato.  I  really  do  believe  that  Greek  prose  is  an  acquired  taste  which  many 
never  could  manage.  We  liked  musical  Greek  which  had  a  ''  ring  in  it,"  just  as  we 
liked  a  grand  anthem  with  ''  a  stamp  and  go  "  about  it.  The  specialty  of  all  specialties 
with  Dr.  Moberly  was  Divinity ;  and  in  examinations  it  counted  higher  than  other  things. 
Half  an  hour  every  morning,  from  8  till  8.30,  and  on  Sundays  prefects  and  Senior 
Part  the  Fifth  went  up  together  for  Greek  Testament,  and  the  most  advanced  prefects 
construed  and  answered  the  questions  which  arose,  and  they  and  the  Fifth  Book  took 
notes,  which  were  afterwards  entered  up  in  fair  copy;  and  in  the  half-yearly  examination 
there  was  a  searching  Divinity  paper  to  answer  amongst  others.  Any  boy  who  was 
under  Dr.  Moberly  for  two  years  and  a  half  must  go  through  all  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  most  critically.  No  man  ever  took  more  pains  than  the  Doctor  did, 
and  in  his  published  letters  to  Sir  William  Heathcote  he  relates,  admittedly  with  no 
little  satisfaction,  that  on  calling  on  an  old  pupil  in  after  years,  who  was  preparing  a 
special  sermon,  he  found  him  working  by  the  aid  of  his  Winchester  common-place 
book.  He  evidently  made  boys  thoroughly  understand  what  he  taught,  though  I  am 
afraid  he  often  talked  to  those  whose  minds  were  in  the  cricket-field.  Every  College 
boy  under  Senior  Part  the  Fifth  had  a  boy  tutor,  and  a  great  thing  it  was  for  little  boys 
especially.  His  tutor  was  the  commune  refugium,  and  if  a  little  boy  had  been  shamefully 
bullied,  a  good  tutor  would  take  his  part  in  a  most  unmistakable  way.  I  like  to 
remember  that  my  first  boy  tutor  was  Alfred  James  Lowth,  who  took  twenty  wickets  in 
Eton  and  Harrow  matches,  1835 ;  bowled  in  Gentlemen  and  Players  at  Lords  in  1836 
and  took  nine  wickets ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  Harrow  and  Eton  matches 
took  sixteen  wickets.  He  was  one  of  the  first  boys  who  brought  round-arm  bowling 
to  absolute  perfection.  The  best  boy  bowlers  whom  I  remember  were  Lowth,  1836 ; 
Harvey  Fellowes  and  George  Yonge,  Eton,  1841  ;  Gathorne,  left  round,  Harrow,  1843  ; 
and  Dewar,  Winchester,  left  round,  1845;  the  last-named  took  twenty-two  Eton  and 
Harrow  wickets  at  Lords.  The  present  Warden  of  Winchester  was  also  a  very  good 
round-arm  bowler,  and  bowled  for  Oxford  and  Hants  over  many  years,  after  1835. 
When  he  and  Lowth  and  Nicholas  Darnell,  who  was  Prefect  of  Hall  when  I  entered, 
were  at  Oxford  together  and  bowled  for  the  University,  eleven  Wykehamists  beat  the 
University. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  tether  when  we  arrive  at  **  Meads,"  the  old 
College  cricket-  ground  at  the  back  of  the  School,  and  we  are  thankful  that,  except 
knocking  down  a  small  portion  of  the  old  walls  for  a  gateway  into  the  magnificent 
modern  cricket-ground,  the  Governing  Body  have  left  the  landmarks  untouched.  If 
they  would  kindly  pull  down  the  hideous  new  Sanitorium,  and  build  something  more 
in  accordance  with  the  old  Sick  House,  I  think  money  would  be  forthcoming  amongst 
Wykehamists.     We  still  have  from  College  Meads  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  grand 
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sweep  of  the  downs,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hill  standing  boldly  forth  outside  the  old 
College  walls.  "  Meads "  was  the  scene  of  our  early  troubles  as  fags,  and  of  our 
triumphs  at  football  and  cricket  in  later  years  ;  and  it  makes  the  blood  boil  now 
almost,  when  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  last  struggle  in  the  annual  football  match 
between  College  and  Commoners,  with  six  a  side.  In  imagination  we  hear  again  the 
deafening  roar  of  our  party,  and  are  once  more  charging  down  the  ropes,  and  in 
the  milU,  when  victory  was  in  the  balance  ;  and  the  frantic  cry  of  "  only  five  minutes 
more  "  seems  again  to  strike  on  the  ear  ;  and  1  fancy  we  would  gladly  have  chained 
to  the  gates  of  the  place  mentioned  by  Tennyson  in  his  Balaclava  poem. 

Our  Winchester  game,  six  a  side,  was  quite  unique.  The  ball  was  somewhat 
smaller,  and  much  harder  and  heavier  than  modern  balls.  The  course  was  about  120 
yards  long  by  35  yards  broad,  roped  and  staked.  The  skill  was  to  keep  the  ball  in, 
and  never  to  kick  out  intentionally,  and  to  send  the  ball  through  any  gap  on  the 
opponents'  side.     It  could  only  be  played — i.e.  College  and  Commoners,  six  a  side— for 


BRASS  TO  JOHN  CLEKKB  IN  THE  CLOISTERS. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  John  Clerke, 

Who  oDce  was  priest  and  fellow  here  ; 
On  earth  he  nscd  to  distil  water  from  roses, 

Now  stso  in  heaTCQ  he  delights  in  the  water  of  life. 

one  hour,  as  it  was  calculated  that  a  boy  playing  forward  would  have  to  run  eight 
miles  besides  turning  and  kicking. 

Now  for  modern  times.  We  know  that  a  boy  can  only  get  into  College  by  passing 
a  searching  competitive  examination,  and  that  a  candidate  for  a  tutor's  or  master's 
house  will  have  no  chance  unless  his  name  is  put  down  years  before.  Old 
Wykehamists  say  that  two  scholarships  a  year  at  least  should  have  been  resetted 
without  competition  for  orphan  boys  of  Wykehamists,  Dr.  Moberly  proved  the 
necessity  of  this  as,  most  nobly,  when  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  he  offered  to 
take  three  sons  of  officers  who  fell,  free  of  all  expense.  College  had  no  such  provision 
to  offer.  But  I  honestly  confess,  that  nihen  at  Chiistmas  last  I  spent  a  long  Sunday 
afternoon  with  the  porter  visiting  the  old  familiar  haunts,  and  also  the  new  buildings 
and  alterations,  and  turned  over  in  my  own  mind  the  priceless  value  of  education 
in  these  days,  when  nothing  hardly  worth  having  can  be  obtained  except  by  competi- 
tion, I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  greater  facilities  for 
education  than  existed  in  my  days,  though  at  much  greater  expense,  whether  a  boy 
competes  successfully  for  College  or  is  at  a  Tutor's  house.  The  Tutors'  houses,  the 
strong  staff  of  masters,  the  quiet  class-rooms,  the  magnificent  "Moberly  Library," 
which  has  practically  disestablished  the  ugly  ' '  New  Commoners  "  ;  the  Tutors*  Library, 
Prefects'  Library,  the  new  dormitories  in  College,  and  other  changes ;— to  say  nothing 
of  the  abolition  of  the  abuse  of  extreme  fagging,  which  crippled  a  boy's  energies,  but 
which  now  is  reduced  comparatively  to  a  minimum,  are  probably  demanded  by  the  pre- 
sent hard  struggle  in  the  "  battle  of  life,"  The  magnificent  cricket-ground  and  bathing- 
places  also,  and  the  throwing  down  of  the  red  brick  walls  are  wonderful  improve- 
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ments ;  but  please,  Governing  Body,  spare  the  old  walls.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
College  had  become  somewhat  of  a  Close  Borough,  and  that  many  were  educated 
there  who  were  not  quite  "pauperis  el  indigenfes,"  as  William  of  Wykeham  intended — 
and  great  reform  was  necessary ;  but  the  old  Wykehamists  think  that  the  Founder's 
will  was  too  little  regarded,  and  that  they  might  have  been  left  to  carry  out 
reforms  themselves,  and  that  the  Governing  Body  in  their  haste  to  make  alterations 
somewhat  resembled  Cromwell  in  sacking  the  old  City,  as  they  lacked  reverence  for 
our  "  Lares"  and  "Penates,"  especially  by  stripping  the  Chapel  of  all  the  panelling 
and  screens.  We  hear  of  masters'  wives  entertaining  boys  at  tea  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  of  French  classes  in  their  drawing-room  for  boys  who  are  studying  for 
competitive  examinations,  and  specially  for  the  Army.  This  is  all  admirable  of  course  ; 
we  had  nothing  but  a  Classical  education,  as  the  teaching  of  French  was  a  farce  ;  and 
I  fear  also  that  poor  Mr,  Desborough  Walford,  the  kindest  and  best  of  men,  sowed 
his  mathematical  lore  too  often  on  ground  which  produced  tares  only.  The  only 
female  society  we  had  was  that  of  dear  old  Mother  Maskell,  the  Matron  of  Sick  House, 
and  formerly  nurse  to  the  family  of 

Dr.  Williams,   the  Head-Master;    of  _  ; 

"Betty,"  her  servant,  an  Amazon,  and 
widow  of  a  deceased  Grenadier,  whose 
uniform  she  might  have  donned  and 
whose  musket  she  might  have  carried 
to  the  great  gain  of  her  King  and 
Country  :  and  of  Mother  Batchelor, 
the  old  laundress,  who  wore  a  black 
moustache,  which  like  the  old  Jack 
Tar's  pigtails  might  have  been  sword- 
proof. 

Our  quasi  gipsy-like  life,  our  hard 
training  and  the  constant  making  of 
bricks  without  straw,  prepared  boys 
for  the  battle  of  life ;  and  many  of 
those  who  never  went  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  school,  and  who  possibly 
in  Masters'  eyes  were  to  be  "future 

failures,"     have     turned     out     good  ,' .-  ..""'^  "    - 

citizens  in  Church  and  State.     More-  '   "  x'W' 

over  the  freemasonry  amongst  Wyke-  „    ,  (j^' 

hamists  ^vas  a  great  advantage  in  after  .(Ji*   / 

life.     I  have  myself  found  the  "true  y."     / 

ring "    of  Wykehamical  brotherhood  the  old  sick  house. 

in   very    many  ways.      One    of   the 

most  eminent  Wykehamists  who  was  afterwards  Attorney-General  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
at  a  time  when  clients  had  to  arrange  consultations  some  days  beforehand  in  order 
to  see  him,  went  thoroughly  into  a  case,  at  an  hour's  notice,  which  involved  questions  of 
serious  importance  to  myself  personally,  simply  because  I  was  a  Wykehamist  in 
difficulty.  I  wrote  to  him  as  a  stranger  a  note  claiming  the  Wykehamical  brotherhood 
as  a  plea  for  urgency,  and  be  claimed  the  privilege,  after  writing  an  elaborate  opinion,  of 
tearing  up  the  cheque  for  his  fees.  On  another  occasion  1  had  two  Private  Bills  before 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords, — The  "  Brading  Harbour," 
and  "  Fareham  R^way "  Bills — which  I  thought  must  both  be  thrown  out,  as 
my  clients  had  made  a  very  foolish  mistake  about  some  deposits.  By  my  advice  they 
made  a  fiill  confession  of  their  error  and  threw  themselves  on  the  Committee,  pleading 
in  miserimrdiain.  The  late  Lord  Eversley,  a  grand  Wykehamist,  was  the  Chairman 
as  deputy  for  the  late  Lord  Redesdale  who  was  ill.  "  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to 
stop  these  bills,"  he  said  to  me,  "  as  your  clients  have  been  very  candid,  but  the  noble 
Lords  who  are  with  me  think  the  errors  too  grave,  although  no  one  is  injured  ;  but  I 
will  hear  anything  more  you  have  to  say  I  "  "I  have  only  two  words  to  say,  my  Lord, 
Primum  Tempiu ;"  was  my  answer.  He  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  "  Go  away,  and 
don't  do  it  again."  It  was  our  unanswerable  plea  at  School  and  got  us  off  our  first 
flogging.  I  think  all  the  Peers  wanted  to  let  us  off  if  they  could  honestly,  and  they  all 
enjoyed  the  joke — and  so  did  we. 
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Space  prevents  my  giving  more  than  the  slightest  sketch  of  an  old  Wykehamist  home 
in  London  in  Cadogan  Place.  Dr.  Goddard,  who  lived  till  1845,  was  always  in  London 
in  the  season  for  the  first  three  years  of  my  residence  there  after  leaving  school.  He 
was  very  kind  to  me  and  I  was  at  his  house  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes  I  dined  with 
him  when  he  had  a  party  of  his  old  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  great  mark  in 
Church  and  State — for  he  sent  into  the  world  a  very  large  number  of  eminent  men.  It 
was  great  fun  to  see  the  old  master  and  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  grey-headed 
elderly  men  laugh  and  joke ;  especially  when  the  Doctor's  niece,  who  lived  with  him 
during  his  life  from  the  time  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  in  1786,  when  her  uncle  was 
Second  Master,  reminded  them  of  old  times.  I  have  heard  her  tell  how  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1793  she  was  dreadfully  scolded,  when  the  boys  broke  into  the  Second  Master's  house 
to  search  for  arms,  because  her  sole  grief  was  about  a  new  ball  dress  which  was 
on  the  sofa ;  and  how  the  boys  who  were  in  rebellion  offered  a  free  escort  to  herself 
and  Aunt  on  their  parole.  And  the  grey-headed  old  Wykehamists,  all  of  whose  nick- 
names she  knew,  would  tell  me  how  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  Doctor 
was  Head-Master,  she  would  gallop  a-head  on  her  grey  pony  and  give  boys  who  were 
'*  out  of  bounds  "  on  Hills  '^  the  hiss  "  to  announce  that  her  uncle  was  coming.  As  the 
Doctor  went  to  Winchester  in  1771  and  I  left  at  Christmas  1841,  the  company  present 
covered  seventy  years  of  school  history.  The  Doctor's  niece,  who  died  in  1863  in  her 
90th  year,  kept  open  the  old  home  for  very  many  years  after  her  uncle's  death,  and 
it  was  still  a  house  of  call  for  Wykehamists  ;  and  after  dinner  she  always  gave  the 
toast  herself  Omnibus  Wykehamicis I  I  say  ''Amen"  to  that  noble  sentiment  as  I 
lay  down  my  pen,  and  trust  that  the  reader  has  not  been  wearied. 


NOTE   ON  THE   FRONTISPIECE. 

THE  friendship  of  the  two  men  whose  portraits  are  chosen  for  our  frontispiece 
has  no  recorder  but  Reynolds. 

Both  were  gentlemen,  and  both  poets.  He  on  our  left  a  painter  indeed,  and 
a  pupil  of  Reynolds  to  boot.  The  right-hand  man  was  a  poet  whose  sonnets 
survived  to  become  as  agreeable  to  Southey  as  those  of  Mr.  Bowles  to  Coleridge. 
The  picture  tells  that  he  was  a  musician  too,  and  there  is  promise  in  his  intent  and 
quiet  face  of  heartfelt  song.  The  Rev.  George  Huddesford  was  a  Winchester  boy, 
and  a  New  College  '*Man."  He  left  Oxford  and  studied  painting.  In  1775  he  ex- 
hibited two  portraits  in  the  Academy.  He  seems  to  have  given  up  painting  and 
devoted  himself  to  verse.  His  poems  in  the  main  were  satires  and  skits  of  divers 
kinds  which  may  hardly  be  read  nowadays.  In  1804  he  was  made  vicar  of  Loxley, 
in  Warwickshire.     In  his  fifty-ninth  year  he  died. 

John  Codrington  Warwick  Bampfylde,  born  August  24th,  1754,  was  his  junior  by 
four  years.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  whilst  there  he  published  his  sonnets. 
He  was  beloved,  we  are  told,  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  he  himself  tells  us  so  much 
in  some  tender  lines  of  a  **  Sonnet  to  the  Evening." 

"I,  general  friend,  by  turns  am  join'd  with  all. 
Lover,  and  elfin  gay,  and  harmless  hind ; 
Nor  heed  the  proud,  to  real  wisdom  blind, 
So  as  my  heart  be  pure,  and  free  my  mind." 

Southey  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Later  English  Poets  makes  an  interesting  note  upon 
this  writer.  **  Jackson  of  Exeter  designed  to  republish  the  little  collection  of  Bamp- 
fylde's  sonnets  with  what  few  of  his  pieces  were  still  unedited,  and  to  prefix  to  them 
an  account  of  their  author,  who  was  truly  a  man  of  genius.  From  him  I  heard  an  in- 
tensely melancholy  history,  all  of  which  he  would  not  have  communicated  to  the  public." 
Of  that  melancholy  history  accordingly  nothing  is  known.  We  may  guess  that  there 
was  love  in  his  story,  and  madness  in  his  love.  Whilst  still  a  young  man  he  fell  a 
victim  to  insanity,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  confinement. 

Of  the  painting  itself  we  need  say  nothing.  It  remains  a  masterpiece  of  an  artist  of 
whom,  with  alate  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  we  may  say — **his  pictures,  wherever  exhibited, 
give  great  satisfaction." 
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By  MRS.  JEUNE. 

Illustrated  by  H.  S.  PERCY. 

OB  ABLY  no  more  fortunate  name  was  ever  devised  for  an  association 
than  that  which  heads  my  paper,  for  it  describes  accurately  the  work 
and  results  it  accomplishes.  It  has  been  in  existence  so  short  a  time, 
and  its  rules  and  aims  are  so  little  known — its  operations  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  metropolis — that  a  short  account  of  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting',  especially  to  those  who  may  wish  to  carry  on 
similar  work  in  other  large  towns  or  country  villages.  The  work 
has  two  distinctive  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  most 
charitable  undertakings,  namely,  its  extremely  economical  character 
and  its  being  a  purely  voluntary  undertaking. 

The  Children's  Happy  Evening's  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  kindred  asso- 
ciation of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  the  Evening  Recreation  Classes  in  Board  Schools, 
for  though  recreation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  latter,  it  is  always  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  education.  The  primary  object  of  the  Evening  Recreation  Classes 
is  continuing'  the  education,  which  has  been  interrupted  in  the  case  of  its  members  by 
the  necessity  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  "  Half-timers,"  boys  and  girls  who  have 
gone  to  work,  but  who  still  desire  to  continue  their  education,  are  the  students  the 
Evening  Recreation  Classes  prefer,  and  the  support  they  receive  from  the  public  is 
^iven  by  those  who  consider  education  the  most  valuable  possession  a  working  man 
or  woman  can  acquire.  The  Children's  Happy  Evenings  have  no  such  aspiration ; 
they  also  believe  in  the  value  of  a  good  education,  but  with  education  they  feel 
something  more  should  be  understood  than  the  three  R's  and  the  bare  knowledge  that 
is  the  result  of  the  study  of  books. 

The  system  of  education  carried  out  among  the  children  of  the  "  masses"  in  this 
country  fails  lamentably  in  one  important  particular  in  contrast  to  that  pursued  by  the 
"classes";  namely,  that  while  the  children  of  the  rich  are  taught  to  play  as  well 
as  to  work,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  only  trained  to  labour  ;  and  the  effects  of  such 
training  has  been  show'n  in  a  curious  and  yet  sad  way  amongst  those  belonging  to  the 
poorest  parts  of  London,  who,  when  brought  into  the  schools  to  play,  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  any  games  or  amusements,  and  had  really  to  be  taught  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  games  which  richer  children  enjoy  and  romp  at  with  all  the  delight  and  energy  of 
their  nature  were  quite  unknown  to  these  poor  little  mites,  whose  experience  of  amuse- 
ment was  limited  to  sitting  on  the  kerbstones  of  the  dirty  streets  and  playing  with 
stones  for  marbles.  "  Puss-in-boots,"  "hide-and-seek,"  "  blindman's-butf,"  were 
unknown,  and  their  little  wondering  and  puzzled  faces  on  being  started  to  play  were 
comical  and  yet  intensely  pathetic. 

It  is  obvious  that  wholesome  recreation  is  a  much  more  necessary  and  important 
element  in  the  education  of  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  for  their  chances  of 
amusement  are  so  reduced  when  left  to  their  own  resources,  that  they  are  often  of  the 
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lowest  and  most  demoralizing  kind.  Where  we  find  large  families  of  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  persons  living  in  one  or  two  rooms,  where  the  strictest  economy  as  to  light  and 
warmth  has  to  be  practised,  there  is  no  place  for  the  children  to  play  in  but  the  streets, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  sights  and  sounds  the  streets  present  in  the  lowest  and 
poorest  parts  of  London,  we  can  realize  how  degrading  and  demoralizing  the  effects 
on  the  children  must  be.  And  it  is  in  the  worst  parts  of  our  large  towns,  where  the 
poorest  dwell,  and  the  struggle  for  life  is  hardest,  that  the  children  are  perforce  driven 
into  the  streets  to  play,  that  being  the  only  place  where  an  unlimited  space  for  amusement 
is  to  be  found. 

Long  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  the  large  school  houses  with  their  fine 
halls  and  rooms  stood  silent  and  empty  nearly  every  night  of  the  week  ;  the  closed 
gates  and  the  high  walls  -surrounding  them  reminding  the  children  of  restraint  and 
discipline  rather  than  of  any  more  pleasant  association.  To  people  interested  in 
work  among  children,  the  school-rooms  presented  a  constant  succession  of  Untalizing 
possibilities  of  what  might  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  recreation  if  they  could  only 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose.     The  Evening  Recreation  Classes  was  the  first  step  in 

the  right  direction,  for  they  created  a 
precedent  that  might  be  worked  into 
something  practical. 

Thedifiiculty  in  utilizing  the  school 
buildings  as  places  of  evening  recrea- 
tion arose  from  the  natural  feeling 
that  it  would  not  be  just  or  right  to 
expect  the  teachers  to  give  more  of 
their  already  heavily-taxed  time  to 
superintending  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion, unless  their  helpers  were  largely 
increased.  Paid  help  for  such  a  pur- 
pose could  not  be  provided  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  school  authorities 
bent  on  economy  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  suggest  so  unnecessary 
an  expenditure,  while  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  the  children  could  not 
.  be  allowed  to  use  the  rooms  without 
proper  supervision.  The  happy 
thought  of  starting  the  Children's 
>  Happy  Evenings'  Association  is  due 
to  two  ladies  well  known  as  practical 
workers  among  the  poor.  Miss  Ada 
A  HIGHLAND  scHomsCHE,  and  Miss  Edith  Heather  Bigg  took 

the  matter  in  hand,  and  under  their 
auspices  a  ' '  happy  evening  "  was  started  in  the  large  Board  School  in  Waterloo  Road, 
of  which  Miss  Bigg  was  a  manager,  where  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
the  clergymen  of  the  district,  the  experiment  was  made,  and  the  inaugural  work  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  vast  and  useful  movement  was  explained  by  Lady  Dilke.  After 
the  opening  proceedings  came  to  an  end  the  restrictions  as  to  quiet  were  withdrawn 
and  the  children  told  to  play,  and,  from  7.30  to  9-30,  when  the  evening  closed, 
they  obeyed  their  instructions  most  obediently.  Games  of  all  kinds,  dances,  songs, 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  or,  as  was  more  often  the  case,  proceeded 
simultaneously  ;  and  when  the  last  good-bye  was  said  and  the  National  Anthem  sung, 
the  givers  of  the  entertainment  had  nothing  to  do  but  congratulate  themselves  on  what 
they  had  achieved.  .The  good  behaviour  of  the  children,  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  the  teachers,  impressed  the  hosts  of  the  evening  with  the  conviction  that  that  party 
could  never  be  their  first  and  last,  but  that  in  developing  their  scheme  they  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  work  which  might  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  lives 
of  the  children,  and  at  Miss  Heather  Bigg's  suggestion  a  small  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  scope  of  her  endeavours  and  for  organizing  such 
meetings  all  over  London. 

The  Association  consists  of  a  central  committee,  to  which  is  affiliated  local  com- 
mittees for  the  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situated  where  the  evenings  take  place. 
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The  local  committees  are  chosen  from  among  the  school  managers  and  teachers  and 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  undertake  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  children  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  entertainment  during  the  evening  ; 
and  each  local  committee  when  formed  has  one  member  of  the  central  committee 
belonging  to  tt,  whose  business  is  to  keep  the  central  committee  informed  of  what 
happens  at  each  centre. 

The  Association  from  the  first  informed  the  teachers  that  they  did  not  expect  any 
personal  assistance  from  them,  knowing  how  hard  worked  they  were  during  the  day  ; 
but  many  of  the  teachers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the 
evening  to  their  children  by  giving  up  the  hours  of  leisure,  which  they  so  much  need,  in 
order  to  take  part  in  their  amusements,  while  kindness  must  much  increase  their 
influence  with  their  pupils. 

From  the  first  the  Association  decided  that  there  should  be  no  instruction,  religious 
or  secular,  introduced  during  the  two  hours,  but  that  the  whole  evening  should  be 
devoted     to    recreation.       The    form     the    entertainments    take   are,    however,    left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  and  capacities  of  each  committee  ;  but  the  principal  point  is 
to  teach  the  children  how  to  amuse  themselves,  and  the  programme  generally  consists 
of    good     old     English 
games  and  dances,  varied 
with  stories,  music,  and 
games.    Any  attempt  at 
instruction  is  rather  re- 
sented, and  even  a  magic 
lantern,     unless      of     a 
purely  frivolous  nature, 
is  unpopular.     Dancing 
is  undoubtedly  what  the 
children  love  best,  and  in 
which  they  join  with  the 
greatest  zest,  Sir  Roger 
de     Coverley     and     the 
Highland  schottische  be- 
ing apparently  the  most 
popular. 

The  older  scholars  of 
~  the    Board  Schools    are  thr  chobus. 

those  who  benefit  most 

bj'  the  evenings,  the  children  selected  being  over  ten  years  of  age,  for  it  is  children  of 
that  age  to  whom  the  streets  present  most  dangers ;  and  if  after  leaving  school  and 
going  to  work  they  desire  still  to  attend,  the  Association  allow  them,  being  very 
desirable  that  the  influences  for  good  and  the  friendships  formed  under  its  auspices 
should  not  be  severed  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  when  they  have  to  face 
the  world  as  bread-winners.  The  School  Board  have  welcomed  the  Association  in  the 
warmest  way,  and  placed  the  school-rooms  at  their  disposal  wherever  a  responsible 
committee  has  been  formed,  and  the  divisional  members  and  managers  have  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  special  localities  ;  but  what  is  still  wanted,  and  wanted 
greatly,  is  volunteer  help. 

In  the  richer  parts  of  London  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  workers  ;  the 
schools  are  near  their  homes,  and  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  does 
not  interfere  with  the  helper's  amusements,  which  begin  much  later  ;  but  when  a  "happy 
evening"  entails  going  to  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  or  further  still,  to  Clapton,  it  is 
a  much  more  serious  undertaking,  and  it  is  in  the  distant  localities  that  workers  are 
wanted.  There  are  a  few  enthusiastic  people  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  overcome 
all  such  difficulties,  but  in  the  busy  world  of  London  every  one's  time  is  now  so  fully 
occupied,  the  work  remains  more  or  less  stationary,  because,  with  no  lack  of  funds 
or  sympathy,  practical  help  In  the  form  of  personal  supervision  is  not  forthcoming. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  "  happy  evenings  "  the  separation  of  the  boys  and 
girls  was  considered  essential,  and  the  first  time  a  proposal  was  made  that  they  should 
participate  in  the  same  entertainment  it  was  looked  on  as  a  dangerous  experiment. 
But  the  Chelsea  local  committee  proved  right  in  their  belief  that  such  a  party  could  be 
conducted  with  decorum  and  yet  not  prevent  the  children  enjoying  themselves  ;  and  the 
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"happy  evening  "held  in  the  lai^e  hall  of  the  Board  School  in  Cook's  Ground,  Chelsea, 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  any  that  had  been  attempted.  It  was  a  real  case 
of  "boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play,"  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  joined  in  the  dances 
and  games,  and  whose  lusty  little  throats  gave  out  such  noisy  shouts  of  gratitude, 
were  as  well-behaved  as  if  they  had  been  princes  and  princesses,  and  perhaps  for  aught 
we  know,  a  great  deal  better.  In  the  class-rooms  off  the  big  hall  many  of  the  older  and 
quieter  children  enjoyed  themselves  with  quiet  games  and  picture-books,  while  some  of 
the  hosts  contributed  to  their  further  amusement  by  singing  them  comic  songs,  for 
singing  in  chorus  is  an  amusement  dear  to  a  London  child.  V  White  Wings,"  "  Golden 
Slippers,"  "  Who's  dat  a-Callin'  ?  "  and  such-like  songs  found  a  chorus  so  noisy  as  to 
be  almost  deafening. 

The  evenings  have  been  most  successful  in  those  schools  which  have  a  large  central 
hall,  for  they  have  more  space,   and  the  class-rooms  leading  out  of  them  afford  a 
retreat  to  the  children  who  like  more  sedate  amusements  than  dancing,  racing,  and 
blindman's-buff,  &c. 

In  the  smaller  schools,  where  there  is 
no  hall  and  the  class-rooms  are  provided 
with  rows  of  desks  which  cannot  be  moved, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  order  or  to 
amuse  the  children,  for  there  is  little  room, 
and  they  keep  tumbling  over  each  other 
and  jumping  and  scrambling  all  over  the 
forms.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  managed  is  by  dividing  them  into 
parties  of  thirty  or  forty  and  and  enter- 
taining them  in  different  rooms  ;  when  the 
days  lengthen  and  become  fine  the  play- 
grounds can  be  utilized  and  the  roofs  of 
,the  school  houses.  In  one  of  the  schools 
in  Shoreditch  where  the  inside  accommo- 
dation is  very  cramped,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  admitted  of  it,  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  held  on  the  roof, 
where  it  was  enjoyed  vastly  by  the 
children,  and  an  outside  view  of  the 
proceedings  obtained  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  poor  dingy  streets  surround- 
ing the  school,  while  the  more  active 
school  children  and  boys  played  bowls 
and  cricket  in  the  playground.  The  selec- 
^tion  of  the  children  who  are  invited  to 
I  participate  in  the  evening's  amusement 
'  is  left  to  the  teachers,  who  are  careful 
as  to  their  choice,  but  preference  is  given 
THE  uYSTRity  OF  BATTLEDOKE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK,  to  those  who  make  the  most  attendances, 
and  it  has  been  found  a  great  incentive  to 
more  regular  attendance.  In  some  schools  the  improvement  has  been  remarkable;  for 
instance,  in  the  schools  in  Stanhope  Street,  Euston  Road,  the  attendance  has  increased 
materially,  so  that  it  has  secured  the  double  purpose  of  amusing  the  children  and 
bringing  them  to  school. 

The  Association  has  now  six  centres  at  work  in  London — in  Marylebone,  Clapton, 
Southwark,  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  Shoreditch,  and  others  are  being  opened;  but  the 
real  difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  committee  have  to  contend  with  is  that  of 
finding  workers  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  attend  regularly  the  different  localities 
with  which  they  are  alSliated.  Money  is  of  course  needed,  but  not  to  so  large  an 
extent,  as  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  amusements,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  toys 
used  does  not  entail  any  great  expense.  There  ought  not  to  be  such  a  dearth  of 
workers,  for  it  is  an  occupation  that  young  girls  might  undertake,  as  it  is  free  from 
so  many  of  the  obvious  drawbacks  of  charitable  work  in  London,  and  young  people 
have  a  great  power  of  amusing  children.  The  hours  are  convenient,  7.30  to  9.30,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  later  amusements  nor  postpone  the  hours  for  going  to  bed.     One 
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of  the  greatest  expenses  connected  with  the  evenings  at  their  commencement,  namely, 
hiring  a  piano  for  each  evening  has  been  removed  by  the  decision  of  the  School  Board 
that  every  school  with  a  large  hall  should  have  one  provided  by  the  Board. 

The  class  of  children  attending  the  evenings  vary  with  the  locality.  In  Clapton 
and  Marylebone  they  are  tidily  even  smartly  dressed,  very  clean  and  refined  in  appear- 
ance, and  children  evidently  of  the  better  class  of  working  men.  In  Chelsea  they 
are  about  the  same  in  appearance  and  manners.  In  Lambeth  and  Southwark  they  are 
nice  and  clean,  but  of  a  poorer  class.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal 
Green  that  we  see  how  very  poor  and  miserable  masses  of  London  children  can  be.  In 
all  cases  they  come  with  clean  faces  and  hands,  but  their  clothes  are  ragged  and  well- 
worn,  and  their  boots  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name.  It  was  among  these 
children  that  we  found  they  knew  hardly  any  games  ;  even  tops,  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock were  mysteries  to  them,  and  one  lady  describes  with  much  pathos  how  surprised 
some  of  the  boys  were  when  she  showed  them  how  to  start  some  most  simple  games. 
What  a  picture  of  the  blankness  and  emptiness  of  the  lives  of  these  poor  little  souls 
this  describes,  where  no  harmless,  healthy  recreation  has  ever  come  into  their  existence, 
and  where  even  the  most  elementary  pleasures  of  children  are  unknown. 

There  may  be  many  and  divers  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving  free  dinners 
to  school  children,  or  the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with  school  pence,  but  there  can  be 
none  to  the  proposition  that  the  poor  children  have  as  much  right  to  healthy  recreation 
and  amusement  as  our  well-to-do  little  ones.  Their  lives  must  be  hard  and  weary 
whatever  happens,  and  if  we  can  shed  a  little  sunshine  and  happiness  on  their 
pathway  through  the  world  we  ought  to  snatch  at  the  opportunity. 

All  who  work  among  the  poor  and  know  them  must  realize  that  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  to  raise  them  out  of  a  condition  mainly  brought  about  by  their  own 
weaknesses.  Their  lives  are  made  and  must  run  their  course  as  they  have  begun,  and 
we  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  modify  or  improve  them  ;  but  with  children  it  is  quite 
different.  Youth  is  a  time  of  hope  and  possibilities,  when  everything  is  bright,  when 
the  mind  receives  impressions  it  never  loses,  and  when  belief  in  God  and  the  desire 
for  perfection  is  strong  and  unconquerable,  and  the  amusement  and  recreation  pro- 
vided for  children  give  them  a  taste  and  a  desire  for  higher  things,  and  a  memory 
that  remains  with  them  all  their  life. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  my  readers  can  help  the  movement  without  any 
great  effort  on  their  part.  In  the  first  place,  they  can  open  such  evenings  in  the  schools 
near  where  they  live,  and  they  can  if  they  live  in  the  country  carry  out  the  same  work 
there,  for  if  country  children  have  greater  opportunities  and  facilities  for  recreation 
than  the  town  children,  they  equally  need  the  sympathy  and  help  which  comes  from 
association  with  those  happier  and  better  off  than  themselves.  And  apart  from  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  we  can  give  the  children,  association  in  their  enjoyment 
brings  us  into  closer  sympathy  with  them,  and  they  come  to  look  on  us  as  friends, 
associating  us  with  ail  the  events  of  their  lives,  regarding  our  friendship  as  a 
privilege,  and  in  all  the  events  of  their  career  expecting  our  advice  and  support,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  preliminary  to  any  important  step  they  may  take  in  life.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  work  and  the  most  important,  and  the  fact  that  ;^io  a 
year  will  support  a  happy  evening  twice  a  month  during  the  year — must  encourage 
many  to  try  and  help  on  a  work  that  costs  so  little  and  gives  pleasure  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  expense  ;  remembering  also  that  association  with  those  more  fortunate  than 
themselves,  and  who  they  see  are  anxious  to  bring  more  sunshine  and  comfort  into 
their  lives,  is  a  greater  boon  to  the  poor  than  many  of  the  more  commonly  accepted 
means  of  helping  them,  for  it  unites  them  with  us  in  a  common  bond  of  sympathy, 
and  that  sympathy  is  part  of  the  golden  chain  of  Christ's  love  for  suffering  humanity, 
of  which  our  work  is  but  one  small  link. 


By  SIDNEY  PICKERING. 
CHAPTER  I. 

AME  REDINE  was  "at  home"  that  evening,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
if  her  friends  were  conversing  and  playing  cards  in  her  long,  brightly 
ghted  salon.  Sonia  Redine,  her  youngest  daughter,  counted  them 
ver  carefully  and  decided  that  they  numbered  sixteen  in  all. 

"Only  sixteen,"  she  reflected  a  little  contemptuously,  "and  at 

ur  receptions  in  Vienna  there  were  never  less  than  thirty  people  !  " 

The  social  judgments  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  are  apt  to  be  severe, 

nd  to  Sonia,  who  had  been  spending  three  years  in  Vienna  with  her 

aunt,  the  Baronin  von  Trotha,  the  society  of  the  Russian  country  town  in  which  her 

home  was  situated  appeared  lamentably  provincial  and  wanting   in  brilliancy.      Her 

eyes  sometimes  turned  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  her  elder  sister 

Irma  was  presiding  over  the  samovar,  and  chatting  with  a  group  of  young  people,  but 

of  all  the  sixteen  guests,  only  one,  in  her  opinion,  was  worthy  of  interest  or  notice. 

Captain  Shapirof  was  not  provincial,  he  did  not  even  belong  to  a  regiment  stationed 

at  C ,  but  had  come  there  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor -General  Gourief,  being  both 

his  nephew  and  his  aide-de-camp.  He  was  a  tall,  fair,  finely  built  man,  with  aquiline 
features  and  an  air  of  distinction.  Even  in  her  aunt's  salon  at  Vienna  Sonia  had  never 
seen  a  handsomer  man,  or  one  whose  whole  bearing  and  appearance  so  commanded 
her  childish  admiration.  She  was  quite  content  to  sit  unnoticed  on  a  sofa,  sometimes 
turning,  without  looking  at  them,  the  leaves  of  a  photograph  book,  and  watching 
Shapirof  as  he  sat  talking  to  one  of  her  mother's  lady  friends. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  very  much  bored,"  she  thought,  "  though  it  is  true  he  always 
looks  like  that,  and  that  is  why  they  call  him  arrogant  and  ill-mannered.  Oh,"  with 
a  little  movement  of  dismay,  "  he  cannot  be  going  already  I  " 

For  the  object  of  her  interest  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  looking  about  him  as  if 
undecided.  "  Maman  is  talking  so  fast,"  thought  Sonia,  "he  does  not  like  to  interrupt 
her.     She  !s  telling  a  story,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  one." 

Captain  Shapirof  probably  thought  that  his  hostess's  story  might  prove  a  long  one, 
in  any  case,  instead  of  taking  leave  of  her  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  across  the  room 
towards  Sonia. 

The  little  girl's  heart  beat  fast,  not  with  shyness,  but  with  astonishment  and 
delight ;  she  was  not  shy,  and  had  any  other  man  in  the  room  approached  her,  it  would 
not  have  disturbed  her  self-possession.  At  fifteen  she  was  already  a  pretty  girl,  fair- 
haired  and  grey-eyed,  with  a  small  round  face,  childish,  indefinite  features,  a  complexion 
as  delicate  as  a  rose-leaf,  and  charming  dimples. 

Shapirof,  pausing  before  her,  looked  down  at  her  approvingly. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  why  do  you  sit  out  here  by  yourself?  Why 
are  you  so  unsociable  ?  " 
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Sonia's  colour  came  and  went :  '*  I  know  these  people  so  little,  monsieur  ;  they  are 
strang'ers  to  me  as  yet." 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  C ?  "  asked  Shapirof,  drawing  a  chair  towards  him. 

**  I  think  it  very  dull,  monsieur." 

Shapirof  laughed.  "  It  is  not  duller  than  most  of  our  provincial  towns  ;  but  you, 
mademoiselle,  are  accustomed  to  Vienna — ^you  must  of  course  look  down  upon  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  looking  at  her  with  an  amused  expression 
in  his  deep-set,  sleepy  blue  eyes.  **  Your  mother  and  sister  do  not  find  it  dull,"  he 
added. 

A  cloud  came  over  Sonia's  transparent  childish  face.  '*  Maman  has  many  friends 
here,  and  as  for  Irma  she  would  be  happy  anywhere  provided  she  was  near  the  Zotofs." 

•*  Near  Pierre  Dimitrivitch  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Pierre  and  his  sisters  and  brother,  monsieur,  and  indeed  I  think  their  friends  also 
would  be  necessary  to  her  happiness,  for  she  extends  her  affection  to  them." 

"  Who  are  their  friends?  "  asked  Shapirof  carelessly. 

Sonia  enumerated  a  list  of  names  for  his  benefit. 

"Among  all  those  young  people,  mademoiselle,  you  too  will  find  some  who  are 
congenial  to  you." 

But  Sonia  pursed  up  her  lips  and  shook  her  curly  head.  "Apparently  they  all 
regard  me  as  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  their  friendship.  If  I  come  into  the  room 
when  the  Zotofs  and  their  friends  are  here,  they  stop  short  in  their  conversation  and 
look  at  one  another,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Remember  this  child,  be  careful  what  you 
say  before  her ! '  and  yet  Anna  Zotof  is  only  a  year  older  than  I  am." 

"  Anna  Dimitrievna?     You  look  much  older  than  she  does." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  they  are  always  chattering  about,"  said 
Sonia  with  dignity  ;  **  it  cannot  be  anything  very  interesting." 

**  Probably  not,"  said  Shapirof  rising.  **  You  will  soon  have  made  friends  of  your 
own  independent  of  your  sister  or  the  Zotofs — may  I  hope,  Sophie  Arcadievna,  that 
you  will  number  me  among  them  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later  he  took  leave  of  the  assembled  company,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile  to  Sonia  as  he  passed  her  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

"  And  they  say  he  is  conceited  and  arrogant,"  thought  the  girl.  **  What  spiteful 
calumnies ! " 

How  gentle  and  deferential  his  manner  towards  her  had  been  !  How  sympathetically 
he  had  listened  to  her !  She  recalled  with  delight  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  asked  to  be  included  among  her  friends. 

A  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder  roused  her  from  these  pleasant  reflections,  her  elder 
sister  was  standing  close  beside  her.  Irma  Redine  was  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
girl  of  nineteen,  and  her  face,  if  not  regularly  handsome,  was  singularly  intelligent  and 
attractive.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  smiling,  "you  and  Captain  Shapirof  have  been 
having  quite  a  long  conversation,  what  has  the  great  man  been  saying  to  you  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  a  little  elder-sisterly,  and  Sonia's  colour  rose.  "  Have  I  to  give  an 
account  of  what  people  say  to  me  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Irma  gently.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  dearest,  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you.  We  are  going  to  play  games,  will  you  come  ?  "  And  Sonia, 
ashamed  of  her  resentment,  graciously  consented. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  lights  had  all  been  put  out  in  Madame  Redine's 
salon^  and  her  latest  guests  were  on  their  way  home  to  bed. 

Up  stairs,  in  the  room  which  they  shared  together,  her  daughters  arrayed  in  dressing- 
gowns  were  brushing  their  hair  as  they  talked  over  the  little  incidents  of  the  evening. 

Sonia  was  now  quite  ready  to  speak  of  her  tete-d-tite  with  Shapirof,  in  her  eyes  the 
most  interesting  incident  of  all,  but  Irma  avoided  any  allusion  to  it. 

"Who  is  that  outside?"  the  latter  asked  presently,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  Some  one  was  knocking  softly  at  the  bedroom  door.  Rising  from  her 
chair  Irma  opened  it  a  little  way,  and  then  went  out  hastily  into  the  passage,  closing 
it  behind  her. 

"  Irma,  Irma,"  called  her  sister,  "  who  is  it  ?  " 

No  one  answered,  and  the  door  Sonia  tried  in  vain  to  open,  since  it  was  being 
firmly  held  on  the  outside.  A  low,  murmured  conversation  was  going  on  in  the 
passage,  and  straining  her  ears  she  recognized  with  astonishment  the  voice  of  Pierre 
Zotof,  Irma's  fiance.     "  What  strange  behaviour,"  thought  Sonia,  much  scandalised. 
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*  *  Surely  if  there  was  something  which  he  had  forgotten  to  say  to  her,  he  might  have 
written  a  note." 

She  had  turned  away  from  the  door,  but  after  a  minute  or  two  she  returned  to  it, 
drawn  by  an  irresistible  curiosity  ;  the  murmur  of  voices  had  ceased,  and  this  time  the 
handle  turned  easily.  Softly  on  tip-toe  she  stole  down  the  passage,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  ray  of  moonlight  which  streamed  in  through  an  unshuttered  window,  and  heard  as 
she  did  so  the  shutting  of  the  drawing-room  door. 

She  paused  a  few  yards  from  it,  and  waited.  It  opened  five  minutes  later,  and 
Irma  and  Pierre  Zotof,  silent  now,  stood  together  on  its  threshold. 

Turning  with  a  sudden  movement  the  young  man  took  his  fiancU  in  his  arms, 
kissed  her  passionately,  then  pushing  her  away  from  him  hurried  down  the  passage. 

Sonia  regretted  bitterly  that  she  had  ever  left  her  room.  What  would  Irma  think 
of  her  coming  out  to  spy  on  them  ?  Still  she  must  know  that  her  conduct  required  an 
explanation,  and  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  she  came  forward  out  of 
the  shadow  to  meet  her.  Neither  showing  nor  expressing  any  surprise,  Irma  took  her 
by  the  hand. 

**  Come  back  into  our  room,"  she  said  ;   "I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

By  candlelight  her  face  looked  pale  and  drawn. 

**  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Sonia  clinging  to  her. 

*' Darling,  you  must  be  calm  and  brave;  what  has  happened  may  be  a  great 
misfortune,  or  again  it  may  be  nothing.  The  police  are  at  the  Zotofs'  house,  Petia 
heard  it  in  time  to  come  back  and  warn  me.  There  are  a  few  books  and  papers 
which  I  must  burn  at  once,  in  case — in  case  they  should  come  here." 

**  The  police  I  "  cried  Sonia.  **  Oh,  let  us  be  quick  !  "  Her  teeth  were  chattering  in 
her  head,  but  rather  with  excitement  than  with  fear,  for  she  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand either  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  danger  at  that  moment  hanging  over 
them. 

Irma  took  out  from  a  drawer  two  paper-covered  books  and  a  small  bundle  of 
newspaper  and  manuscript,  and  explained  that  the  stove  in  the  drawing-room  where 
the  fire  was  still  burning  would  be  the  safest  place  in  which  to  burn  them. 

By  the  light  of  one  candle  they  stole  into  the  salofiy  opened  the  door  of  the  stove, 
and  thrust  the  books  and  papers  in  among  the  glowing  coals,  Irma  drawing  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  they  caught  with  a  rush  of  flame. 

Sonia  glanced  uneasily  towards  the  dark  comers  of  the  long  room.  "And  Petia 
and  the  others,"  she  asked,  "  have  they  no  books  and  papers  ?  " 

**Not  where  the  police  will  find  them,"  Irma  answered.  **  Listen  I  They  have 
come  !  " 

In  the  street  under  the  drawing-room  windows  there  was  a  trampling  of  heavy 
feet,  and  presently  an  imperative  knocking  echoed  through  the  silent  house.  When 
the  police  ofiicer  and  his  men  entered  the  girls'  bedroom,  Sonia  was  sitting  there  alone 
brushing  her  long  fair  hair.  In  Madame  Redine's  room,  which  they  had  already  visited, 
they  had  found  that  lady,  her  eldest  daughter,  and  her  dame  de  compagnie  ;  all  three  now 
followed  them,  and  Sonia  was  a  little  reassured  at  the  sight  of  her  mother's  face. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  "  the  ofiicer  asked. 

**  Sophia  Arcadievna  Redine." 

**  Your  age?" 

**  I  was  fifteen  last  August." 

**  You  have  lately  returned  from  Vienna  where  you  spent  three  years  ?  " 

"That  is  so." 

Turning  away  the  ofiicer  ordered  his  men  to  begin  searching  the  room,  then 
addressing  Irma  :  "  You,"  he  said,  **  had  better  put  your  dress  on." 

Irma,  outwardly  composed  as  she  had  been  throughout,  opened  a  cupboard  and 
took  out  a  dark-coloured  dress. 

Sonia  would  have  gone  to  her,  but  the  ofiicer  laid  a  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  You  are 
forbidden  to  hold  communication  with  the  person  under  arrest." 

For  the  first  time  Sonia  realized  the  blow  which  had  already  fallen,  the  suffering 
which  had  yet  to  come.     A  low  cry  broke  from  her. 

"Oh,  Irma,   Irma!" 

Irma  looked  at  her  with  imploring  eyes. 

"  Sonia,  for  my  sake  be  silent." 

And  for  her  sake  both  mother  and  sister  kept  silence  when  the  cruel  moment  of 
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parting  came,  kept  silence  till  the  house  door  had  shut  and  the  noise  of  footsteps 
and  carriag^e  wheels  had  died  away  down  the  street.  Madame  Redine  was  sitting 
motionless,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands ;  Sonia  was  kneeling  beside  her,  white  and 
dry  eyed.  Only  the  dame  de  compagmcy  a  Frenchwoman,  sobbed  hysterically  till  Madame 
Redine  motioned  to  her  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Mamao*  maman  !  "  cried  Sonia,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  '*  Tell  me  that  she 
has  done  nothing !  Tell  me  that  they  will  let  her  come  back  to  us  !  Tell  me  that  she 
is  not has  not " 

Madame  Redine  sat  upright,  her  wan  cheeks  flushing.  ''She  has  done  nothing, 
nothing  !  They  only  hoped,  my  Irma,  my  Petia,  that  the  Tzar  would  one  day  grant  us 
a  parliament,  a  constitution,  a  free  press — what  do  I  know  ?  My  children,  my  poor 
children  !  " 

"  That  is  no  crime,"  her  daughter  assured  her  eagerly.  **  Franz  Deak,  who  was 
a  great,  good  man,  obtained  a  constitution  for  Hungary.  I  have  seen  his  statue 
at  Pesth." 

Madame  Redine  broke  into  wild  laughter. 

"  A  statue !  They  will  not  give  my  children  a  statue,  they  will  only  give  them 
a  grave." 

CHAPTER  H. 

Thb  fading  daylight  of  a  winter's  afternoon  filtered  dimly  through  a  window  high 
up  in  the  wall,  a  small  window  at  best  and  rendered  almost  incapable  of  admitting 
light  by  a  species  of  awning  made  oT  tin,  with  which,  like  the  other  windows  of  the  prison 
at  C — - — ,  it  had  been  furnished  by  order  of  the  Governor,  General  Gourief,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  prisoners  from  communicating  with  one  another  by  calling 
and  dropping  notes  from  window  to  window. 

The.  cell  inside  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  pass  between  the  left- 
hand  wall  and  the  apology  for  a  bed  on  which  its  solitary  occupant  was  lying.  For 
hours  Irma  Redine  had  lain  there  silent  and  motionless,  ever  since  the  news  had  reached 
her  that  her  mother's  life  was  despaired  of. 

Ten  or  twelve  young  people  had  been  arrested  on  the  same  night  as  Irma  and  the 
Zotofs,  and  their  relations  were  allowed  to  visit  them  in  the  expectation  that  by  their 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  they  might  prevail  on  them  to  confess. 

Irma's  mother  had  spared  her  this  additional  suffering  on  the  one  occasion  when 
she  had  visited  the  prison.  The  poor  woman  caught  a  chill  while  waiting  for  admission 
in  the  draughty  prison  yard  ;  the  chill  brought  on  severe  bronchitis,  and  congestion  of 
the  lungs  set  in  a  day  or  two  later,  and  in  the  note  which  Irma  was  permitted  to  receive, 
Sonia  wrote  that  the  doctor  who  attended  her  gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 

The  little  cell  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  outside  in  the  passage  a  sentinel  tramped 
heavily  to  and  fro.  Presently  he  paused  in  his  walk,  and  a  sound  of  voices  and 
a  jingling  of  keys  fell  on  Irma's  unheeding  ears.  Not  till  she  realized  that  some 
one  was  entering  her  cell  did  she  sit  up,  pushing  back  the  hair  from  her  eyes.  At 
this  hour  no  visitors  were  admitted  into  the  prison,  but  her  visitor  was  a  privileged 
person. 

''  Captain  Shapirof !  "  the  girl  exclaimed. 

She  tried  in  vain  to  rise  for  she  was  feeling  weak  and  dizzy.  The  soldier  who  had 
accompanied  Shapirof  set  down  a  lamp  and  withdrew. 

Shapirof  stood  contemplating  Irma  with  compassionate  eyes  ;  even  he,  though  not 
sensitive  or  emotional,  was  shocked  to  see  how  a  week's  confinement,  bad  food,  bad 
air,  and  wearing  anxiety  had  told  upon  her  physically. 

•*  Irma  Arcadievna,  I  have  come  here  by  the  special  grace  and  permission  of  my 
uncle  the  Governor,  to  beg  you  to  have  some  pity  upon  yourself  and  your  unhappy 
family.     Your  mother,  I  deeply  regret " 

•*  She  is  dying,"  said  Irma  hoarsely  ;  .**  go  away  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  Shapirof  did  not  go  away,  he  only  sighed  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

**  I  have  some  news  for  you,"  he  said  at  last,  **  one  of  your  friends  has  confessed." 

Irma  started.     ''  Confessed?  "  she  said  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  she  has  given  full  particulars  of  the  secret  society  you  have  formed  for 
spreading  seditious  opinions  in  the  class  to  which  you  belong." 

**  A  secret  society  ?  "  said  Irma,  her  pale  cheeks  flushing.  **  It  is  a  lie.  We  have 
formed  no  such  thing." 
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**  Probably  she  has  exaggerated  the  extent  of  your  crime — instinctively  or  intention- 
ally— from  a  desire  for  self-importance,  for  notoriety,  as  prisoners  who  confess  often 
do.  Thus  you,  who  are  known  to  have  been  a  leader  in  the  movement,  and  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  your  friends,  may,  if  you  choose,  confer  on  them  an  immense 
benefit  by  telling  the  exact  truth." 

The  girl  smiled  bitterly.  **  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  will  believe  the 
worst  version." 

*^  I  can,  on  the  contrary,  assure  you  that  with  my  uncle  such  will  not  be  the  case ; 
he  is  already  prejudiced  in  your  favour,  and  on  your  speech  or  silence  it  will  probably 
depend  whether  you  are  merely  assigned  definite  places  of  residence,  or  whether  you 
are  condemned  to  penal  servitude." 

**Tell  me,  Vladimir  Andreivitch,  has  Pierre  Zotof  been  arrested  ?  " 

'*  At  present,"  answered  Shapirof,  ''  he  is  still  at  large.  Irma  Arcadievna,  because 
of  my  friendship  for  your  mother  and  sister,  I  have  done  my  very  utmost  in  your 
favour  ;  but  my  uncle  cannot  betray  his  trust.  He  cannot  do  more  than  empower  me 
to  order  your  release  on  condition  that  you  tell  all  you  know." 

**  How  soon  should  I  be  released?  " 

**  Directly  you  have  made  your  confession,  which  I  am  empowered  to  receive.  The 
order  for  your  release  is  signed  ;  I  have  it  with  me.  My  poor  child,"  his  voice 
softening,  **  will  you  persist  in  ruining  your  own  Jife,  in  helping  to  ruin  those  of 
others?  Think  of  your  mother,  who  perhaps  at  this  moment  is  calling  for  you  in 
vam. 

Once  more  silence  reigned  in  the  cell.  Outside  the  sentinel  had  resumed  his 
monotonous  tramp.  Shapirof  had  turned  towards  the  window,  and  Irma  was  sitting 
with  bent  head,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

She  tried  to  think  calmly  and  realize  her  situation.  Petia,  since  he  had  escaped  so 
far,  must  surely  have  reached  some  place  of  safety.  Her  mother  was  dying.  The 
doctor,  Sonia  had  said,  gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery  ;  but  might  not  the  sight  of  her 
beloved  daughter  rally  her  failing  strength  to  make  one  more  struggle  for  life  ?  At 
least  it  would  enable  her  to  die  in  peace,  knowing  that  her  children  were  together,  and 
that  a  secure  and  even  a  happy  future  might  yet  be  in  store  for  them.  A  vision  of  a 
happy  future  rose  before  her — a  future  for  herself  and  Petia.  She  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  other  future  which  awaited  her  ;  at  its  best  or  at  its  worst,  that  lot  would  be 
equally  unendurable.  Constitutionally  delicate  and  brought  up  in  luxury,  administra- 
tive exile  or  penal  servitude  would  only  mean  in  her  case  a  slower  or  a  quicker  death, 
and  final  separation  from  the  man  she  loved.  Her  confession,  should  she  make  it, 
would  injure  no  one ;  might,  if  Shapirof  spoke  the  truth,  benefit  her  friends  as  well 
as  herself,  and  help  to  clear  Petia's  brother  and  sisters  from  a  terrible  accusation. 
And  her  mother  lay  even  now  between  life  and  death,  and  should  she  hesitate  only  a 
few  minutes  longer,  it  was  possible  that  she  might  be  too  late. 

She  raised  her  head.     **  Vladimir  Andreivitch  !  " 

Shapirof  turned  at  once. 

"  Swear  to  me  on  your  honour,"  she  continued,  **  that  all  you  have  said  is  true." 

An  angry  light  shone  in  Shapirof 's  blue  eyes,  but  he  answered  with  calm  delibera- 
tion, "  Irma  Arcadievna,  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth." 

•'Then,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  will  write  a  statement,  and  for  God's  sake  let  me  do  it 
quickly  ! " 

CHAPTER    III. 

Another  winter's  afternoon  was  closing  in.  The  snow  had  just  ceased,  and  Sonia 
Redine,  standing  at  the  salon  window,  watched  the  few  passers  by.  A  week  had 
elapsed  since  Irma's  release  from  prison,  and  the  snow  was  lying  thick  on  Madame 
Redine's  grave.  Her  daughter's  presence  had  only  availed  to  make  death  easier  for 
her,  and  she  died  the  day  after  her  return.  On  the  same  day  Pierre  Zotof  was 
arrested. 

For  the  present  the  two  sisters  were  living  on  in  their  old  home,  chaperoned  by 
Mademoiselle  Bertin,  the  dame  de  compagnie.  Their  sorrow  had  drawn  them  very  close 
together,  and  obliterated  the  barrier  which  Sonia's  long  absence  and  the  four  years 
difference  in  their  ages  had  raised  between  them. 

Irma  was  spending  this  dreary  afternoon  with  Madame  Zotof,  whose  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  (the  youngest  only  sixteen)  were  at  present  awaiting  their  fate  in  prison  ; 
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and  Sonia,  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  was  longing  impatiently  for  her  return. 
Presently  her  face  brightened.  A  sleigh  had  drawn  up  before  the  opposite  house,  and 
its  occupant,  a  tall  man  in  a  military  great-coat,  was  standing  talking  to  the  driver. 
Sonia  sighed  regretfully  as  he  turned  away  and  the  house  door  shut  behind  him.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  she  thought  of  Shapirof  with  doubt  and  shrinking,  and  bitterly 
regretted  that  one  brief  conversation  which  had  passed  between  them,  for  of  all  those 
friends  of  her  sister's  whose  names  she  had  mentioned  to  him,  hardly  one  had  escaped 
arrest.  What  a  joy  and  relief  it  had  been  to  learn  that  to  him  she  owed  her  sister's 
safety  ;  to  know  that  he  had  risked  his  all-powerful  uncle's  displeasure  by  generously 
interceding  for  her  and  the  other  prisoners  ;  to  feel  that  her  suspicions  were  an  absurd 
chimera,  and  that  the  thoughtless  words  she  had  spoken  could  not  have  had  the  smallest 
share  in  determining  the  action  of  the  police  ! 

The  dusk  deepened  into  darkness ;  Shapirof  came  out  of  the  opposite  house  and 
drove  away  down  the  street,  and  still  Irma  did  not  make  her  appearance,  and  Sonia's 
impatience  became  a  restless  anxiety.  When  at  last  her  sister  entered  the  room  her 
heart  sank  at  the  sight  of  Irma's  white  set  face.  Madame  Zotof  was  an  invalid.  The 
doctor  who  attended  her,  a  man  of  liberal  opinions,  had  contrived  a  system  of  commu- 
nication with  the  political  prisoners,  and  Irma  had  gone  to  Madame  Zotof 's  expecting 
to  hear  some  news  of  her  fiantk  and  her  friends.  The  news,  Sonia  feared,  must  have 
been  bad  news,  but  the  eager  questions  which  rose  to  her  lips  were  checked  by  a  signi- 
ficant frown  from  her  sister,  who  was  answering  Mademoiselle  Bertin's  inquiries  as  to 
what  had  kept  her  out  so  late. 

**I  have  been  looking  out  of  window  for  the  last  two  hours,"  said  Sonia,  "and 
have  only  seen  Captain  Shapirof,  who  was  calling  on  Monsieur  Sidoralski." 

Irma  rose  abruptly  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

**  You  are  going  to  take  your  things  off?  "  called  Mademoiselle  Bertin. 

**  As  you  see,"  answered  Sonia,  following  her  sister. 

After  they  had  entered  their  room  Irma  locked  the  door  behind  her,  and  also  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  sitting  room. 

*'  One  cannot  be  too  careful,"  she  remarked,  still  speaking  in  a  harsh,  expression- 
less voice,  **  particularly  when  Mademoiselle  Bertin's  curiosity  has  been  roused." 

**  What  is  it,  Irma  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?  "  cried  Sonia.  **  Do  not  keep  me  in 
suspense  any  longer  !  " 

*'  Sit  down  there,"  said  Irma,  pointing  to  a  chair ;  and  her  sister  having  mechani- 
cally obeyed  her,  she  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"  You  must  have  guessed  the  reason  why  I  was  late,"  she  said.  ''  I  waited  for 
Lipogorski.  He  brought  us  neither  letter  nor  message  ;  one  of  the  sentinels  has  been 
arrested  with  a  letter  in  his  possession,  and  for  the  present  all  communication  is  at 
an  end." 

She  paused,  but  Sonia  was  silent ;  something  told  her  that  she  had  not  heard  the 
worst. 

Irma  turned  suddenly  and  faced  her. 

"  I  saw  that  he  had  more  to  say  so  I  took  my  leave  when  he  did,  and  once  outside 
the  door  I  implored  him  to  hide  nothing  from  me.  We  went  into  the  room  opposite 
which  was  empty —     Sonia — only  one  of  the  prisoners  has  confessed — only  one  !  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?     What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

'*  I  say  that  only  Irma  Redine  has  disgraced  her  name  and  betrayed  her  friends, 
and  sacrificed  the  man  she  would  die  for. " 

"  And  Shapirof !  " 

"  He  lied,  he  lied  !  "  cried  Irma  wildly,  "  lied  to  persuade  me  to  confess  ;  lied  to  have 
the  credit  of  persuading  me  ;  and  they  all  know  what  I  have  done,  and  days  and  weeks 
may  pass  before  they  hear  the  real  truth.  Listen,  Sonia,  he  may  never  hear  it ;  he  may 
die  believing —  Oh,  my  God  !  "  All  her  strength  gave  way  and  she  clung  to  Sonia 
sobbing  and  trembling. 

And  then  Sonia  knew  what  it  was  to  look  on  with  an  aching  heart  at  the  agony  of 
the  human  being  whom  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  to  know  that  no  action  or 
speech  of  hers  could  give  her  any  help  or  comfort. 

Mademoiselle  Bertin's  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied.  At  supper-time  Sonia 
reappeared  alone,  and  after  explaining  that  Irma  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache, 
sat  speaking  little  and  eating  less  throughout  the  dreary  meal. 

She  had  in  fact  persuaded  Irma  to  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
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bedroom  she  found  to  her  surprise  that  her  sister  had  fallen  asleep.     Having  placed 
'  the  lamp  behind  a  screen  she  lay  down  beside  her,  oppressed  herself  by  the  physical 

weariness  which  follows  violent  emotion. 

As  she  lay  very  still  in  the  semi-darkness  her  mind  was  full  of  wild  plans  for 
vengeance ;  Shapirofs  crime,  she  determined,  should  not  remain  unavenged ;  she 
would  go  (as  mothers  and  sisters  went  daily)  to  the  Governor's  house  and  wait  till  the 
General  and  his  aides-de-camp  appeared,  and  then  she  would  shoot  Shapirof.  This 
evening  for  the  first  time  she  had  repeated  to  Irma  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  her  and  Shapirof  on  the  night  of  Madame  Redine's  last  reception,  and  Irma,  hard 
pressed,  had  owned  with  great  reluctance  that  her  sister's  thoughtless  answers  might 
possibly  have  had  some  influence  on  her  fate. 

'*  The  suspicions  of  jthe  police  were  already  roused,"  she  had  said.  ''The  college 
spies  were  on  the  watch,  and  Boris  Zotof  s  rooms  have  been  twice  searched  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  because,  we  thought,  of  the  recent  disturbance  at  the  University.  Shapirof 
went  straight  to  the  General's  after  he  left  our  house,  he  is  certain  to  have  repeated 
what  you  said,  and  the  list  of  names  you  gave  may  have  assisted  them  ;  but  our  arrests 
must  have  been  already  determined  on." 

Sonia  failed  to  extract  any  comfort  from  that  last  contradictory  assurance,  and 
could  only  find  some  slight  relief  in  thinking  how  she  Ifkted  Shapirof,  in  fancying  that 
he  was  standing  before  her  and  her  fingers  were  closing  on  a  trigger. 

As  time  went  on  her  thoughts  became  confused ;  other  faces  took  the  place  of 
Shapirofs,  faded  into  vague  dreams  and  vanished,  and  she  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  a 
tired  child.  When  she  awoke  she  instinctively  put  out  her  hand,  and  finding  that 
Irma's  place  was  vacant,  roused  herself  and  sat  up. 

The  lamp  was  no  longer  behind  a  screen,  it  stood  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
at  which  Irma  Redine  had  been  writing.  Sleep,  it  seemed,  had  overtaken  her  before 
she  had  finished  her  work  ;  she  sat  resting  her  folded  arms  upon  the  table  and  her 
bent  head  upon  her  arms,  and  made  no  movement  when  Sonia  called  to  her.  The 
room  was  filled  with  a  faint  sickly  smell. 

*  ''  It  is  laudanum,"  thought  Sonia,  chilled  by  a  sickening  fear  ;  in  an  instant  she  was 
at  her  sister's  side.  At  Irma's  elbow  lay  a  letter  sealed  but  not  directed,  and  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  a  few  words  were  scrawled.    Sonia  took  the  paper  and  read  them. 

'*  If  I  were  to  denounce  Shapirof  and  give  myself  up  to  the  police,  I  should  only 
bring  trouble  upon  you.  Life  is  impossible  for  me.  Dear  little  sister,  you  who  love 
me  cannot  wish  me  to  live. " 

•*You  who  love  me?"  Sonia  repeated,  "cannot  wish  me  to  live  ! "  What  had 
happened  ?     Why  was  she  standing  there  ?     Why  did  not  Irma  look  up  ? 

With  a  cry  she  flung  her  arms  round  her,  lifted  her  up,  and  straining  her  to  her 
breast  kissed  her  cold  lips,  imploring  her  to  wake  ;  and  still,  though  no  answer  came, 
she  could  not  realize  that  those  lips  were  sealed  in  death.  She  placed  her  leaning  back 
in  the  chair,  and  kneeled  beside  her. 

"Irma,  my  darling,  listen;  I  promise  that  I  will  kill  him — I  promise  it  .   .   .  Oh, 
she  is  smiling,  she  hears  me  I  Irma  ! " 

And  then  nature  had  mercy  on  her,  and  she  lost  consciousness. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

crowd  d^^^  j^^^^^  ^^®    o'clock   on  a  sunshiny  June  afternoon,  and  Hyde  Park  was 

stream    f  ^.^^'"^  von  Trotha  and  her  niece  Sonia  Redine  sat  watching  the  ceaseless 

at  Sonia's  ^^f'^S'es  and  passers-by  with  amused  and  interested  eyes.     The  young  man 

veryordin  ^'         ^^^   a  little  bored  by  the  interest  she  displayed  in  what  was  to  him  a 

of  the pe(^r^i^  ^^^  familiar  spectacle,  though  he  exerted  himself  to  remember  the  names 

"  ^«  th^  %t^^^  especially  attracted  her  notice. 

^^ Pretty  g='^^     -**ois,"  said  Sonia,  **  one  thinks  only  of  the  dresses — but  here,  what  a  lot 

. .   J"^t  thM,^^^^''  asked  Jack  Carew  absently. 

'^f  ^^d Mr:^^^*   ^s  far  as  he  was  concerned,  only  one  pretty  girl  existed — the  girl  beside 
Seven  ^^^    ^ook  and  tone  so  plainly  expressed  his  hallucination  that  Sonia  smiled. 

fiven  yefi^^^-.^*'^  had  passed  since  Madame  von  Trotha  took  her  niece  away  from  C , 

during-   "Which  Sonia  had  not  revisited  her  native  country.     At  two-and- 
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twenty  she  was  outwardly  very  little  changed  from  what  she  had  been  at  fifteen  ;  and 
no  one  hearing  her  laugh,  and  looking  at  her  bright,  childish  face,  would  ever  have 
guessed  that  a  tragic  sorrow  had  overshadowed  her  youth.  Carew  was  under  the 
impression  that  she  Was  very  young  indeed,  and  attributed  to  her  nationality  the  fact 
of  her  being  so  much  more  piquante  and  interesting  than  an  English  girl  of  the  same 
age.  Jack  Carew  himself  was  still  young  enough  to  be  called  by  his  lady  friends  **a 
nice  boy."  The  said  lady  friends,  whose  society  he  had  lately  neglected,  were  growing 
apprehensive  lest  he  might  perhaps  be  caught  by  **that  little,  green-eyed  Russian  " ; 
and  though  they  heard  she  had  a  good  fortune,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  ''too 
absurd  "  for  Jack  to  think  of  marrying  at  his  time  of  life. 

•*  It  is  very  nice  here,"  said  Sonia.  **  I  feel  very  happy ;  only  I  ought  not  to  say  so 
for  it  is  unlucky." 

**  Are  you  superstitious?"  Carew  asked. 

'^  Of  course  I  am  ;  we  Russians  all  are.  Last  night  when  I  came  into  my  room  I 
found  three  candles  burning,  that  upset  me  very  much." 

'*  What  nonsense  !  "  said  Jack  with  a  laugh.   "  What  do  three  candles  stand  for  ?  " 

''Oh,  it  means  something  dreadful — perhaps  that  I  shall  be  upset  the  next  time  I 
drive  in  a  hansom  and  break  my  bones,  and  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  Von  Bender's 
ball." 

**  Would  you  be  sorry  to  miss  it  ?  " 

*•  Sorry  ?  Jecrois  bien  I  The  other  balls  I  have  been  to  were  very  nice,  but  this  is  the 
great  occasion,  and  I  have  kept  my  prettiest  dress  for  it.  Ought  I  to  say  dress  or 
frock?" 

Carew  having  given  his  opinion  on  this  important  point,  listened  with  sympathetic 
interest  to  a  description  of  the  frock  in  question. 

•*  White  and  pale  green,  and  white  lilac,"  he  repeated,  *'  it  sounds  awfully  jolly." 

Sonia  had  turned  her  head  away,  and  he  did  not  notice — no  one  noticed — how 
suddenly  the  smile  had  faded  from  her  lips  and  the  colour  from  her  face.  She  was 
staring  fixedly  at  the  nearest  of  two  men  who  were  strolling  slowly  past  her,  a  fair, 
broad  shouldered,  handsome  man,  and  unmistakably  a  soldier. 

"My  dear,"  said  Madame  von  Trotha,  breaking  off  in  her  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  stopped  to  speak  to  her.  **  My  dear,  that  is  our  new  military 
attach^,  Colonel  Shapiro! .     Isn't  he  a  handsome  man  ?  " 

Neither  her  niece  nor  Jack  Carew,  who  was  looking  after  Shapirof,  made  any 
response  to  her  enthusiasm. 

**  Yes,  he  is  handsome,"  said  the  former  indifferently.  As  she  spoke  she  shivered 
slightly- 

**  A  goose  is  walking  over  your  grave,"  said  Carew;  **  there's  a  superstition  for 
you.     How  do  you  contrive  to  shiver  in  this  heat  ?  " 

•*  He  is  wonderfully  little  changed,"  thought  Sonia,  **in  fact  he  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  Seven  years  ! — they  seemed  long  at  the  time,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
He  will  be  at  the  Von  Benders'  ball,  will  he  know  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  handsome  boyish  face  of  the  young  man  beside  her,  it  seemed 
strange  and  unnatural  that  he  should  talk  placidly  on,  fancying  that  she  was  still  the 
light-hearted  girl  who  had  told  him  that  she  was  very  happy. 

**  Ma  tantey'*  she  said,  **  if  we  are  to  visit  those  friends  of  yours  before  dinner  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  our  carriage." 

CHAPTER  V. 

•*  It  is  impossible,"  said  Sonia.     **  It  can  never  be." 

•'  You  mean  that  you  don't  care  for  me,"  said  Jack  Carew.  They  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  in  the  dimly  lit,  flower-scented  conservatory,  while  most  of  the  Von 
Benders'  guests  were  waltzing  to  the  strains  of  the  blue  Hungarian  band.  When  the 
music  swelled  loud  it  penetrated  even  to  the  conservatory,  and  Carew  will  long 
remember  the  monotonous  refrain  of  that  waltz.  To  him  it  was  a  very  bitter  moment 
as  his  voice  and  face  plainly  showed,  and  Sonia's  outward  indifference  filled  him  with 
an  angry  despair.  * 

Yet  Sonia  was  deeply  touched  by  his  emotion,  although  she  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  hitherto  his  open  admiration  had  merely  gratified  and  amused  her.  He  would 
make  some  other  girl  very  happy,  this  honest,  strong  young  Englishman — and  at  the 
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thought  of  that  other  girl's  happiness  she  realized  what  she,, was  about  to  do,  and  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  doing  it. 

Hastily  she  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.  **  I  have  written  this  for  you,"  she  said, 
holding  it  out  to  him.  **  There  were  many  things  I  wished  you  to  know,  and  when 
you  have  read  it  you  will  understand  ;  only  you  must  promise  not  to  read  it  till  the 
morning." 

**  It  will  be  morning  soon,"  he  answered. 

The  fact  of  her  having  written  the  letter  which  he  now  took  from  her  gave  him 
fresh  hope  ;  the  **  things  "  she  wished  him  to  know  of  might  be  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  marriage  which  a  resolute  man  could  overcome.  Perhaps  Sonia  read  his 
thoughts. 

**  I  have  never  cared  for  any  one,"  she  said  sadly,  "  and  I  never  shall." 

**  Well,  I  can  care  enough  for  two,"  said  Carew  doggedly. 

They  had  both  risen,  and  Sonia  now  turned  towards  him  ;  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears  he  did  not  see.     **  Say  that  you  forgive  me — forgive  the  pain " 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  answered,  his  voice  softening;  "  besides,  I  don't 
give  up  hope." 

Surely,  he  thought,  it  was  a  good  sign  that  she  did  not  answer,  and  only  said  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "It  is  the  ninth  dance — a  lancers.     I  must  go  back  and  dance  it." 

In  the  ball-room  three  or  four  sets  of  lancers  were  gradually  being  formed. 

Some  people  who  had  formed  one  at  the  end  of  the  room  looked  curiously  at  Sonia 
Redine  as  she  stood  talking  to  her  partner,  a  distinguished  diplomate.  The  white 
dress  with  touches  of  pale  green  in  it  was  a  great  success,  but  the  large  bouquet  of 
white  lilac  which  she  had  been  carrying  when  she  first  arrived  was  lying  forgotten 
beside  her  fan  on  the  seat  from  which  she  had  lately  risen. 

**  Your  little  compatriot  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  remarked  a  lady  whom  the  diplomate, 
at  Sonia's  suggestion,  had  asked  to  be  his  vis-d-vis. 

Her  partner's  glance,  following  the  direction  of  hers,  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
young  girl's  smiling  face.  **  She  has  nothing  but  beaute  du  diable^^^  he  answered  a  little 
contemptuously. 

The  sight  of  Sonia's  bouquet  brought  back  to  Colonel  Shapirof  a  long-forgotten 
incident,  an  old  story  he  did  not  care  particularly  to  remember — an  every-day  common- 
place tragedy,  and  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  it.  He  had  remembered  it  once 
before  that  evening,  when  Mdlle.  Redine  had  passed  him  in  a  doorway,  and  her  eyes 
for  one  instant  had  met  his. 

**  Are  we  never  going  to  begin  ?  "  asked  Sonia  impatiently.  Almost  as  she  spoke 
the  band  struck  up,  and  turning  round  she  found  that  Jack  Carew  was  standing  very 
near  her,  he  and  his  partner  being  the  nearest  top  couple  in  the  set. 

She  was  startled  and  distressed  by  this  discovery,  but  very  soon  she  forgot  his 
presence — forgot  that  any  one  existed  except  herself  and  Shapirof. 

Shapirof  looked  very  handsome  in  his  glittering  aide-de-camp's  uniform,  on  the 
breast  of  which  hung  several  medals,  for  he  had  fought  with  distinction  both  in  Turkey 
and  on  the  eastern  frontier.  He  was  talking  a  good  deal  to  his  partner,  and  now  and 
then  he  smiled  complacently. 

The  top  couples  had  performed  their  share  of  the  first  figure  of  the  lancers  ;  they 
had  concluded  it  a  little  prematurely,  and  the  other  sets  were  still  dancing,  while  the 
band  crashed  out  the  conclusion  of  a  bar.  Its  final  chord  was  never  played  that 
evening  A  strange  sound  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  musicians,  making  them  pause 
suddenly,  making  the  dancers  stand  still  in  a  huddled  crowd — the  sound  of  a  shot. 

For  an  instant  no  one  spoke  or  moved,  though  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  room 
saw  a  sight  they  will  never  forget — saw  Sonia  Redine  standing  with  a  smoking 
revolver  in  her  hand ;  saw  Shapirof  turn,  throw  up  his  arms,  and  stagger  forward, 
falling  almost  at  her  feet.  Before  they  could  recover  from  their  paralyzing  horror, 
another  shot  rang  out.  Sonia  had  turned  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  towards  her  own 
side,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  shriek  from  a  hundred  terrified  women,  and  a  rush  of  men  to  the  end 
of  the  room.  Jack  Carew  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  holding  the  dying  girl  in  his 
arms.     Once  her  eyes  opened,  and  his  face  was  the  last  they  ever  saw  on  earth. 
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T  may  not  be  inappropriate,  now  that  the  afTairs  of  South  Africa  are 
attracting'  so  much  public  attention,  to  recall  a  few  impressions 
acquired  in  that  part  of  the  world  a  short  time  ago.  If  I  recount 
them  with  seeming  partiality,  the  reader  must  attribute  this  freedom 
to  holiday  influences,  the  point  of  view  under  such  conditions  having 
generally  a  bias  towards  a  universal  sympathy. 

Our  vessel  bore  a  human  freight  not  altogether  of  an  heroic  type, 
for  the  majority  appeared  to  be  incessantly  wishing  to  bid  each  other 
a  long  farewell.  Wc  had,  amongst  other  passengers  less  remarkable,  a  bishop,  learned 
and  benign,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  sang  gloriously  together  on  deck  while 
hemming  red  bandana  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  handsome  girl,  whose  unchanging 
expression  nothing  altered,  except  the  bill  of  fare,  which  she  always  contemplated  with  as 
much  pathos  as  if  she  were  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  dead  face  of  a  beloved  friend. 
Four  days  after  leaving  London  we  sighted  Madeira  and  Las  Desertas,  looking  in 
the  mysterious  dawn  like  some  vague  dream-islands  in  summer  seas  :  the  high  hills 
were  wreathed  with  white  mists  that,  as  we  approached,  softly  and  gradually  rose  and 
faded  in  cloudless  skies.  The  colour  of  the  water  surrounding  Madeira  was  of  a  pale, 
rare  blue,  and  so  exquisitely  clear,  that  the  naming  of  a  colour  does  not  convey  any 
sense  of  its  indescribable  beauty. 

Near  the  shore  small  olive-tinted  urchins  swam  round  the  ship,  and  silver  coin  was 
dropped  by  the  passengers  and  could  be  seen  glittering  far  down  in  the  water  while 
these  infants  dived  after  the  spoil,  and  never  failed  to  rescue  it.  The  wealth  of  colour 
on  land  was  soon  discernible,  gigantic  flowering  shrubs,  and  verandahs  overgrown 
with  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  clematis  of  every  conceivable  hue.  We  landed  amongst 
a  motley  gathering  of  dark  faces  that  crowded  round,  offering  birds,  monkeys,  walking 
sticks,  articles  made  of  inlaid  wood,  baskets,  chairs,  chapcronagc  and  advice  all  for 
sale  ;  and  is  it  not  recorded  in  every  history  of  travel,  that  the  English  victim  has 
always  to  pay  exorbitantly  to  rid  himself  of  the  vendor  of  things  he  requires  not  ?  The 
inhabitants  of  Madeira  powerfully  enforce  this  universal  law.  The  numerous  tropical 
fruits  we  saw  perplexed  the  choice  with  their  ripeness  and  profusion.  The  quaint 
streets  paved  with  cobble  stones,  their  pointed  ends  turned  upwards,  soon  tired  the 
pedestrian,  and  I  was  glad  to  hire  the  only  kind  of  carriage  obtainable,  a  wheelless, 
covered  sleigh,  which  was  drawn  by  oxen  noiselessly  up  steep  roads  that  seemed 
sleeping  in  endless  sunshine,  where,  from  every  bend,  could  be  seen  lovely  glimpses 
seawards,  through  a  luxuriant  and  terraced  shore. 

At  St.  Helena  we  had  to  remain  far  repairs.  The  only  landing  on  this  rock-bound 
isle  is  at  the  steps  of  the  pier  in  St.  James's  Town.  A  small  boat  rides  close  to  the 
shore  when  a  wave  or  the  swell  heaves  it  forward,  and  any  passenger  intending  to 
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land  must  be  alert  to  jump  vigorously,  without  a  moment's  delay,  or  be  immersed. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill  of  sheer  rock,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  the  fort  where  the  garrison  is  stationed,  and  there  is  a  most  wearisome 
ascent  by  hundreds  of  steps  to  the  summit.  The  kind  hospitality  of  Lady  Ross  of 
Maldivia  made  my  sojourn  delightful.  In  her  gardens  I  saw  hybiscus  trees  grown  to 
the  height  of  English  hawthorns,  liiies  of  marvellous  shapes  and  colours,  and  the 
"  night  blowing  Ceres,"  the  large  cactus  that  opens  its  silver  blossoms  only  in  the 
moonlight.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  full  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  many  are 
the  birds  of  bright  plumage  that  flit  from  tree  to  tree.  The  impregnable  natural  waits 
which  surround  St.  Helena  are  grandest  on  the  north  side,  where  the  precipices  of 
Sandy  Bay  are  full  of  caves  and  giant  cliffs.  Though  little  known  this  is  a  scene  of 
lonely  grandeur.  Down  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  jutting  crags  lies  a  stretch  of  sand 
enclosed  by  the  sea,  and  a  semicircle  of  impassable  rocks,  but  when  the  tide  is  in  no 
bay  is  seen. 

My  hostess  showed  me,  among  other  curios,  two  silver  hairs  that  were  once  part 
of  a  lock  cut  from  Napoleon's  head  after  death.    The  precious  relic  had  dwindled  down 


o  two  solitary  hairs  secured  by  sealing  wax!  for  the  frequent  and  pathetic  requests 
and  ?  ,^™'"^'i  veterans,  who,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  begged  for  "just  one  hair"  ! 
eene  t'leir  medals  and  orders  on  their  hero's  grave,  had  always  overcome  the 

arms  t  "*  *^",f.'*'^'"«    of  Maldivia,  for  had  she  not  herself  been  carried  in  her  nurse's 
when  h'  *°*         ^'^^^  interment,  and  years  afterwards  had  she  not  watched  the  ceremony 

Seven  ^^""^"5  were  taken  in  triumph  to  France? 

far  out  at  se       *A ' '  ""*^^l'ngr  down  to  the  Cape  "  and  then  the  coast  range  of  hills  is  seen 

the  bay,      /.^'     '-*"    approaching  land  Table  Mountain  appears  to  rise  straight  out  of 

are  proud  of'fh^-^'"^"**  bluff,  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  no  wonder  the  inhabitants 

these  pictures       **"     '--Son's  Head   and  Devil's  Peak,  and  the  fine  level  sweep  between 

then  Woe  be£id^"^^""^">'ts.      Sometimes  this  range  is  shrouded  by  mists  for  days,  and 

^"Wacfcsouth    ^      ^^^  vessels  which  are  near  the  coast,  for  this  mist  is  the  precursor  of 

'"">  causing  d!^'^  ***  ■"' "  *  *'***  storm  whose  loud  gusts  often  blow  for  fifty  hour.s  with  no 

fi;'^veJ  fiiii°      sasterc-    at  sea,  and  discomfort  on  land,  clouds  of  sand  and  even  grit  and 

Mpe CoJony  is  «•»«-   during  the  fury  of  the  gale.     Bad  as  these  storms  are,  however, 

'ntervaJs  six  n,  '"^*   ^^  greatly  afflicted  in  that  respectas  Natal,  where  it  thunders  at  brief 

Wnd  sweeps  „  °"  *  *^  ^    out  of  the  twelve,  and  where  for  three  days  every  year  a  tropical 

at  Cape  Town  h^     *^*»e  country  which  is  the  dread  of  every  living  creature.     The  docks 

"3."*^^    SL  world-wide  reputation,  and  there  are  many  important  buildings 
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in  the  town,  amon^  them  a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  library,  several  fine 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  a  mosque  for  Malay 
worship. 

Rondebosch,  Claremont,  Wynberg,  and  other  charming  places  within  easy  daily 
driving'  distance,  attract  most  of  the  richer  population,  very  few  of  whom  live  in  the 
town,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  summer  being  a  great  drawback,  both  to  humanity 
and  vegetation.  There  are  many  short  drives  through  oak  avenues  to  woods 
filled  with  pine,  fir,  and  the  silver  tree,  whose  leaves  are  pale,  and  smooth  like 
satin ;  and  there  grow  also  the  syringa,  the  hydrangea,  and  the  olive.  Great  white 
arum  lilies  grow  in  all  the  ditches,  while  wild  geranium,  heather,  and  perplexing 
varieties  of  ^ladiola  and  cacti  greet  the  sight  at  every  turn.  During  the  fruit  season, 
in  the  market,  one  can  procure  for  a  few  pence  things  for  which  in  Covent  Garden  one 
expects  to  be  chained  for  even  asking  the  price,  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetables  being  very 
cheap  in  Cape  Town. 

Cape  society  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  generous  hospitality,  and  in  it  one 


finds  many  charming  girls  who  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  have  as  much  aplomb  as  English 
maidens  acquire  five  or  six  years  later;  the  daughters  of  the  colony  are  clever  and 
self-reliant,  rarely  acknowledging  emergency,  their  ready  wit  and  capacity  making 
them  independent  both  in  habit  and  manner.  A  light-hearted  cheerfulness  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  people  with  whom  I  associated.  The 
typical  Briton  is  grave  and  serious,  in  most  circumstances  appearing  to  live  under  the 
dread  that  quite  inconceivable  results  will  be  produced  by  his  very  action.  In  vivid 
contrast  is  the  ordinary  South  African  colonist  who  has  a  ready  laugh  at  will,  and  goes 
on  his  way  blithely,  often  as  If  he  had  many  lives  yet  to  live,  and  as  if  this  one  was 
merely  a  trial  trip.  Clear  skies,  for  the  most  part  invariable  sunshine,  may  induce  this 
temper,  but  it  is  certainly  a  marked  characteristic  both  of  the  men  and  the  women. 

The  Boer  presents  another  distinct  type  in  the  human  family.  No  superfluous 
cheerfulness  ever  disturbs  his  uniform  stolidity,  his  manners  and  customs  are  centuries 
old,  and  in  this  unchanging  condition  of  mind  the  progressive  energy  of  the  colonist 
has  an  unassailable  enemy.  The  land  between  the  sea  and  the  undeveloped  resources 
up  the  country  is  principally  owned  by  the  Boers,  and  co-operation,  to  facilitate 
transport,  is  constantly  required  from  a  people  who  in  the  aggregate  are  content  with 
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things  as  they  are.  If  there  be  no  running  water  near  him,  the  Boer  will  use  that 
which  is  stagnant  uncomplainingly.  I  remember  in  my  wanderings  going  to  the 
house  of  a  Boer  who  had  lost  three  children  in  a  week  from  diphtheria,  and  though 
the  fourth  was  then  dying,  he  remained  quite  heedless  of  the  advice  to  seek  the  aid  of 
a  doctor,  as  it  would  have  necessitated  a  walk  of  ten  miles,  nor,  though  his  own  life 
was  in  jeopardy,  would  he  remove  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  For  a  great  many 
decades  the  Boers  have  ignored  sanitary  improvements,  and  have  regarded  aids 
to  labour  as  innovations.  The  unshaded  and  scant  pasture  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Boer  property,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  harvests  lured  out  of  an  unwilling  and  unwatered 
soil,  are  pathetic  contrasts  to  the  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  Paarl,  and  the  rich, 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  Knysna  forests,  but  the  Boer  is  satisfied  with  his  monotonous 
existence  ;  isolation,  immunity  from  taxation,  and  irresponsibility  have  greater  charms 
for  him  than  the  inroads  of  civilization.  Capital,  labour,  and  machinery  are  wanted 
more  and  more  every  year  in  South  Africa.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  and  the 
subsequent  work  on  the  Fields,  the  copper  mines  of  Namaqualand,  and  ostrich  farming, 
all  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  even  the  Boer  waked'from  his 
apathy  in  the  case  of  the  diamond  business  ;  but  there  are  untold  riches  yet  to  be 
developed  and  unearthed,  coal,  sugar,  wine,  wood,  and  gold  in  the  Transvaal  and 
elsewhere.  Emigrants  bound  ifor  the  Cape  should  be  capable,  young,  hardy,  and, 
above  all,  free  from  habits  of  self-indulgence.  The  temptations  to  drink  are  very 
great,  the  climate  is  said  to  induce  an  *' eternal  thirst,"  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remain  temperate  where  hospitality  and  inclination  drag  in  another  direction. 

At  Kalk  Bay  I  made  a  brief  sojourn.  A  low  cottage  on  a  rocky  headland  was  my 
habitation,  three  sides  of  it  gave  on  the  sea  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  great  Pacific 
rollers  alone  stretched  between  me  and  the  South  Pole.  It  was  a  quiet  fishing  village 
where  for  hours  I  watched  miles  of  sea  birds  wandering  in  Indian  file  above  the  waters, 
where  a  cobra  lurked  beside  me  one  day,  and  the  next  evening  when  the  tide  went 
down,  it  left  an  octopus  to  wriggle  at  will  in  a  shallow  basin  of  the  rock  beside  the 
house.  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  a  basket  containing  twenty-four  bunches  of 
superb  grapes  was  sent  to  me  from  a  neighbour,  who  was,  like  most  of  the  people 
who  visit  Kalk  Bay,  staying  for  a  few  weeks  of  recreation  by  the  sea,  and  with  whom 
I  had  no  acquaintance  whatever.  When  I  went  to  thank  the  good  old  gentleman  for 
his  gift,  he  cut  me  short  in  the  kindest  manner  by  saying  :  **  Lor,  you  wouldn't  think 
it  worth  while  if  you  only  saw  the  peaches  and  things  we  give  to  the  pigs  !  " 

The  sunrises  and  sunsets  on  the  range  of  mountains  terminating  in  Cape  Agulhas 
were  daily  wonders  to  me.  At  dawn  this  range  was  generally  purple,  and  often 
covered  by  mists  that  moved  mysteriously  as  the  light  ascended.  The  sea  was  always 
a  darker  colour,  a  dull  grey,  till  the  first  shaft  shot  from  the  uprising  sun  through  a 
valley,  and  then  a  crimson  glow  would  spread  over  the  level  seas,  and  be  followed  by 
a  golden  radiance  which  illumined  land  and  sea  alike.  When  at  length  the  sun  showed 
above  the  highest  peak,  the  transformation  scene  would  merge  into  an  opal  splendour 
that  reigned  all  day  long.  A  veritable  Cape  of  Good  Hope  proved  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  scene  to  me.  Looking  westward  Simon's  Bay  glittered  in  the  morning  light, 
and  its  little  town  nestled  in  a  background  of  hills.  Sometimes  a  breeze  off  the  land 
would  flutter  the  surface  of  the  water  into  a  ripple  that  made  all  the  bay  the  deepest, 
freshest  green. 

My  next  experience  was  six  days  in  a  covered  waggon  on  leather  springs,  drawn 
by  ten  horses,  two  and  two  abreast,  fresh  relays  at  every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  till 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  from  our  start  to  Kimberley  was  accomplished.  The 
well-arranged  transport  service  of  the  old  days  had  plenty  of  work,  but  a  railway  to 
the  Fields  would  have  been  a  great  boon  then  when  the  trade  of  the  Colony  was  at 
its  best,  and  when  every  pound  of  grain,  sugar,  or  salt  cost  a  shilling  for  transport, 
in  addition  to  its  own  value.  During  the  whole  of  the  good  times  at  the  Fields, 
everything,  except  beef  and  mutton,  was  bought  at  famine  prices. 

We  careered  along  at  a  mad  rate,  round  dangerous  bluffs  in  Bain*s  Kloof,  where, 
when  I  was  not  holding  my  breath  in  dread  of  upsetting  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  preci- 
pice, I  saw  ravines  and  heights  whose  wild  grandeur  recalled  the  craggy  ridges  of  the 
Cuchullins  and  some  of  the  finest  passes  of  Scandinavia. 

Hour  after  hour  I  dozed  as  we  seemed  to  be  galloping  through  the  Karoo  ;  we  had 
no  hindrances,  the  rainy  season  not  yet  having  commenced,  the  uncanny  river  beds 
were  all  dry.     A  curious  custom  gives  the  horses  an  occasional  breathing  space  in  a 
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long  track  ;  a  peculiar  low  whistle,  hardly  discernible  to  the  passengers,  is  made  by 
the  driver,  and  at  this  signal  even  the  farthest  horses  will  break  from  the  fastest  trot 
and  stand  perfectly  still ;  very  soon,  however,  the  respite  ends  and  the  horses  are 
started  off.  This  excellent  plan  is  universally  adopted  in  the  Colony,  but  the  sudden 
halt  has  a  most  perplexing  effect  on  the  dozing  traveller,  the  dead  silence  suggesting 
nothing  but  interruption.  It  was  during  one  of  these  brief  stoppages  that  I  turned  to 
my  fellow-passenger  who  had  previously  informed  me  that  he  was  going  back,  after  a 
short  absence,  to  the  Fields.     I  now  asked  him  what  was  his  occupation  there, 

"Digging,"  he  replied,  "  and  driving  the  hope  business,  for  a  man,  ef  he  is  wise, 
when  he  finds  diamonds,  he  up  and  goes  afore  he  loses  them,  and  he  never  comes  back 
again.  You'll  hev  to  do  a  bit  in  my  line  onless  you  are,  so  to  speak,  born  with  a 
Kohinoor  in  your  mouth,  but  I  reckon  you're  a  bit  misfortunate  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,"  I  answered,  "  we  alt  get  a  wrong  turn  now  and  again." 
"  C'rect  you  are,"  he  said  confidentially.      "  I've  bed  heaps  of  ups  and  downs  sence 
I  was  raised,  other  folks  makes  the  money  and  I  git  the  experience,  so  the  honours  is 
equal ;    but  it's  not  true  es  folks  picks  up  diamonds  anywhere  without  stooping." 


My  arrival  at  New  Rush  (Kimberley)  remains  in  my  memory  as  a  kind  of  dull  night- 
mare. Everything  I  saw  had  such  a  gratuitously  temporary  appearance,  all  the 
erections  being  composed  of  wattle  and  daub,  or  wood  and  corrugated  iron,  while 
shadeless  sandy  tracks  did  duty  for  roads.  Innumerable  piled-up  heaps  of  sorted 
refuse  signified  plainly  enough  that  the  children  of  luck  who  formed  the  community, 
held  each  other  blameless  for  thinking  of  nothing  but  digging  and  sorting,  eating  and 
sleeping,  for  luck  and  release  would  come  to-morrow !  I  soon  procured  a  piece  of 
ground,  for  in  those  days  everybody  expected  to  find  "  It"  in  a  claim.  "  It  "  being  the' 
synonym  for  a  colossal  diamond  of  purest  water  that  each  digger  hoped  to  unearth. 

The  impression  that  the  Diamond  Fields  were  at  any  time  the  rendezvous  of 
rowdyism  is  false  ;  self-government  was  at  first  the  only  law,  and  men  trusted  each 
other ;  many  of  the  diggers  were  gentlemen  ;  and  they  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
those  who  were  inclined  to  careless  behaviour.  In  the  migratory  gathering  from  all 
nations  there  was  the  inevitable  number  of  the  morally  halt,  maimed,  and  blind  order, 
but  these  met  with  scant  encouragemenr;  the  majority  were  intent  and  industrious, 
and  often  lightened  their  hardships  and  toil  with  humour  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
health  of  new-comers  could  not  always  adapt  itself  to  the  climate,  and  in  the  early 
days  fever  was  rampant  in  the  camp,  and  sunstroke  too,  and  many  a  shattered  wreck 
drifted  away  before  the  luck  came.  Conveniences  or  comforts  were  not  procurable  ; 
besides  a  tent,  a  chair,  and  a  stretcher,  all  else  was  considered  luxury,  though  some 
possessed  a  few  odds  and  ends,  with  perhaps  a  flute  or  fiddle  to  make  night  hideous, 
and  set  the  innumerable  curs  howling,  but  musical  instruments  would  sometimes 
suddenly  break  in  pieces,  the  effect  of  heat  and  drought.  I  had  been  digging  four 
months  with  my  patient  gang  of  Zulus  when  I  began  to  grow  tired  of  mischance  and 
loss.  I  never  found  anything  at  New  Rush,  though  the  finds  round  about  me  were 
extraordinary,  and  the  day  after  I  sold  my  claim,  the  owner  picked  up  a  thirty-carat 
white  stone  a  foot  from  where  I  had  left  off,  I  then  went  over  to  the  Vaal  River,  and 
on  the  Klipdrift  bank  set  my  Zulus  to  work,  and  made  my  head-quarters  there, 
enjoying  the  odd  tent  life  and  occasional  trips  up  country.     My  chief  chums  at  this 
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time  were  two  most  interesting  individuals,  each  of  whom  made  his  waggon  his  home. 
One  was  an  astronomer  who  had  trekked  24,000  miles  in  twelve  years  in  Central  and 
South  Africa  for  scientific  purposes,  and  who,  in  that  time,  had  only  twice  slept  under 
a  roof.  My  other  acquaintance  was  a  carpenter,  a  very  old  man  with  a  beautiful  face, 
and  whose  eyes  shone  with  the  brightness  of  boyhood.  Night  after  night  I  used  to  see 
him  sitting  in  front  of  his  waggon,  his  fine  profile  silhouetted  against  a  star-lit  sky. 
One  evening  I  disturbed  his  reverie  by  calling  out  loudly  when  no  one  was  near  : 

"  What  are  you  doing.  Nestling  ?  " 

"  Only  minding  the  stars,  sir,"  he  answered  in  a  gentle  tone, 

"  Do  you  never  care  to  have  a  talk  with  any  of  the  diggers  after  sundown  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  they  are  mostly  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  waste  time  over 
me,  they  want  nothing  but  diamonds,  and-expect  to  find  them  faster  than  diamonds  is 
made  ;  "  then  assuming  an  expression  of  dignified  reserve,  he  added,  "  No,  me  and 
them  diggers  we  don't  talk.     I  like  the  stars  best." 


THE  STARS, 

The  hot  season  was  followed  by  the  rains  ;  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  we  had  tempests  of  great  violence  and  long  duration  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal, 
often  two  or  three  distinct  storms  thundering  in  different  horizons,  but  never  without 
marvellous  grandeur  in  these  vast  skies,  and  lightnings  of  strange  and  vivid  colours. 
I  took  a  waggon  up  country  and  had  good  sport,  and  did  a  little  in  the  "  smouse  " 
line,  bartering  for  skins  (karooses)  which  the  Kaffirs  soften  by  rubbing  patiently  till  the 
backs  become  like  chamois  leather,  and  which  they  sew  together  in  an  exquisitely  neat 
manner  by  boring  holes  for  passing  fine  threads  of  gut.  The  method  of  preparing 
skins  in  South  Africa  is  admirable,  nothing  being  employed  for  this  purpose  but  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  persevering  handiwork.  Everywhere  I  found  the  natives  obliging 
and  unsophisticated.  Inroads  from  native  tribes  need  not  be  so  greatly  dreaded  for 
interfering  with  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  as  the  results  of  inconsiderate  speculation. 
Of  the  plagues  which  afilict  this  continent^and  they  number  in  their  train  locusts, 
horse  disease,  droughts,  sand  storms,  snakes,  and  pests  of  insects^the  foreign  human 
plague  may  prove  the  worst,  unless  the  intending  Colonist  be  of  the  industrious  class 
who  will  influence  the  natives  for  good,  instead  of  degrading  them  by  the  introduction 
of  habits,  of  which,  in  their  isolation,  they  are  ignorant. 
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Oxen  have  a  habit  of  straying,  and  in  the  desert  where  landmarks  are  rare  it  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  recover  them.  My  worst  experience  of  this  was  on 
ihe  twenty-fifth  of  December  of  which  the  following  is  the  record  in  my  journal. 
"  How  human  ambition  dwindles  down  under  physical  discomfort.  At  this  moment 
my  imagination  is  capable  of  no  loftier  flight  than  a  burning  desire  for  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  for  I  am  athirst !  The  earth  is  dried  up,  and  while  the  'boys'  and  1  were 
asleep  the  cattle  strayed,  doubtless  to  some  far-off  river  bed,  but  they  will  find  no 
water,  there  can  be  no  streams  anywhere  in  the  world  to-day.  Even  my  memory  is 
dried  up.  This  extreme  effort,  scribbling  my  sensations  in  order  to  forget  them— 
forget  this  !— appears  to  me  to  be  as  sublime  a  farce  as  Madame  Roland  asking  for 
pencil  and  paper  on  her  way  to  the  gfuillotine.  How  I  envy  the  camel's  adaptability  ! 
Far  off,  miles  and  miles  away,  beyond  leagues  of  desert,  lies  a  blue  lake,  blue  as  the 
smoke  from  shielings  I  wot  of  (the  smell  of  peat  would  be  incense  now  !),  but  I  never 
hated  anything  in  nature  before  as  I  hate  that  lake  with  its  smiling  gleam,  for  it  is  only 
a  mirage,  and  we  are  far  from  succour,  and  the  hyena's  laughing  bark  mocks  me  as  I 
listen  for  the  chimes  I  cannot  hear.     This  is  Christmas  Dav  !     '  What's  Christmiss 


anyway  ?  '  asked  little  Johnny.  '  Peace,  goodwill  toward  men  ! '  I  have  my  Bible 
and  my  Bret  Harte  in  the  waggon,  but,  ah  me  !  I  cannot  read.  I  will  sleep,  and 
perchance  in  the  mirage  of  dreams  I  shall  not  fee!  this  parching  thirst." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  returned  to  Pinel ;  after  several  months  of  solitary  wandering 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  again  among  English-speaking  people.  I  found  many  new 
arrivals  and  also  some  familiar  faces  in  the  camp.  The  population  of  Pinel,  as  well 
as  that  of  Klipdrift  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  changing  and  migratory  ; 
numerous  invalids  went  in  search  of  health  from  the  dry  diggings  where  water  was 
Karce,  and  where  nature  provided  nothing  above  ground  but  sandstorms,  some 
remained  to  work  at  the  river,  but  the  majority  returned  to  push  their  fortunes  at  the 
?iew  Rush.  There  appears  to  be  no  really  adequate  reason  for  altering  the  primi- 
tive names  of  places  which  are  generally  characteristic ;  Klipdrift  and  New 
Rush  signify  much  more  than  Barkley  and  Kimberley,  except  to  a  few  official 
persons.  There  were  several  other  Kopjes  on  the  Vaal  only  a  few  miles  apart,  where 
diamonds  had  been  found  ;  after  a  flood  stones  of  value  would  sometimes  be  picked 
up  from  among  the  loose  gravel  on  the  river  banks,  but  these  camps  were  of  much 
less  importance,  and  even  more  nomadic,  as  some  of  their  names.  Moonlight  Rush, 
Forlorn  Hope,  Gong  Gong,  and  Bad  Hope,  would  indicate.  The  "boys,"  especially 
the  Zulus,  greatly  preferred  digging  at  the  river,  for  daily,  after  labour  ended,  at  a 
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signal  from  the  "Boss,"  each  gang  would  scamper  down  into  the  water  and  swim 
about  like  a  shoal  of  fish. 

The  instances  of  kindness  volunteered  to  new-comers  were  innumerable,  and  often 
humour  and  pathos  were  strangely  blended  in  the  mode  of  giving  help.  One  case  was 
pathetic  enough  as  related  to  me.  A  young  married  lady  told  me  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  travelling  north,  and  arriving  at  the  inn  at  Klipdrift,  having  previously 


written  to  the  landlord  to  ask  for  accommodation,  she  was  much  gratified  by  finding  a 
very  well  furnished  room,  detached  from  the  main  building,  appointed  for  her  use. 
Every  evening  for  three  weeks  at  table  d'hote  she  sat  next  to  a  handsome  bright  young 
fellow  with  whom  she  chatted  gaily.  Two  months  afterwards  this  boy  died  of  sun- 
stroke, and  the  lady  was  then  told  that  the  room  she  had  occupied,  as  well  as  the 
furniture,  had  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had  offered  to  the  landlord  to  sleep  on  the 
billiard  table  (which  he  did)  and  give  up  his  quarters  to  the  new-comers,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  put  under  any  obligation  by  being  told  of  the  circumstance  t 
For  the  sick  there  was  no  lack  of  such  care  as  was  possible  in  a  new  camp,  and 
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diffidence  was  not  often  a  barrier  to  the  claiming  of  sympathy  when  a  comrade  was  in 
need,  as  the  following  incident  will  prove.  An  amateur  band  was  organized,  but  only 
onemembercouldexecuteany  kind  of  recognizable  tune,  the  others  usually  accompanied 
him  in  recklessly  different  keys.  "Tune  "  was  out  of  luck  and  became  ill,  and  was  not 
present  on  a  special  occasion  when  the  performers  met  to  cslebrate  a  public  demon- 
stration. They  tried  in  vain  to  get  on  without  their  leader,  when  a  rich  young  tenor 
voice  trolled  out  above  the  inevitable  chaff  of  the  crowd ; 

"  For  the  chap  that's  sick  must  be  seen  to, 
And  you'll  all  subscribe,  for  you  mean  to, 
And  you'll  find  Kohinoors  in  the  morning ! " 

Quick  as  thought  the  singer's  cap  was  sent  round  the  gathering,  and  a  considerable 
sum  was  soon  collected  for  "  Tune,"  who  lay  very  much  in  need  of  the  welcome  aid. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  for  leaving  Pinel ;  my  Yankee  acquaintance  and  I  had 


arranged  to  go  south  together,  and  we  stood  at  dawn  on  the  hill  looking  back  on  the 
valley  of  the  Vaal.  The  eastern  sky  was  scrolled  across  with  great  bars  of  gold,  and 
a  radiance  was  stealing  over  the  brown  Kopjes,  strangely  transfiguring  the  bare  stones, 
and  all  the  beauty  was  reflected  in  the  river.  The  clear  glitter  of  the  early  day  was 
upon  everything,  and  we  gazed  down  in  silence  upon  the  camp  where  we  were  leaving 
so  many  hopeful  ones  who  meant  to  stay  till  they  had  conquered  fortune,  or  forced  her 
hand.     As  we  were  turning  to  go,  my  companion  said  in  an  awed  voice  : 

"To  think  es  how  sometimes  we've  not  been  able  to  see  that  river  for  sand  and 
lightning,  nor  to  hear  ourselves  speak  for  thunder  and  hail,  and  now  here's  a  dawn 
quiet  and  holy  enough  for  Resurrection  morning  !  " 

The  oxen  slowly  traversed  the  twenty-five  miles  of  sandy  track  which  led  to  the  dry 
diggings.  We  found  there  that  the  mine  had  immensely  increased  in  circumference 
and  depth,  and  that  hundreds  of  diggers  were  working  all  round  its  sides  in  hourly 
danger  of  their  lives,  for,  in  going  to  and  from  the  claims,  they  had  to  pass  along  slight 
wooden  galleries  from  which  buckets  were  constantly  drawn  up  and  lowered,  but  there 
appeared  to  have  been  no  other  object  in  the  construction  of  these  galleries  than  their 
immediate  erection.  It  was  not  until  after  it  had  become  a  recognized  fact  that  digging 
"^  not  always  successful,  and  that  luck  did  not  come  suddenly  to  every  one  alike, 
that  the  camp  developed  into  a  town,  and  New  Rush  was  called  Kimberley,  then 
houses  were  built,  places  of  business  established,  and  official  management  introduced, 
and  a  commonplace  character  inevitably  given  to  the  adventurous  multitude,  whose 
conduct  in  the  early  days  of  the  Diamond  Fields  did  not  lack  the  dignity  which  is 
inseparable  from  hardy  living  and  industry.  Where  there  was  so  great  an  assemblage, 
composed  of  many  different  races,  disagreement  would  doubtless  often  arise,  and  there 
being  no  watch  on  the  empty  tents  when  their  owners  were  at  work,  articles  of  property 
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and  even  diamonds  would  be  sometimes  missing*,  but  in  most  disputes  the  strong 
usually  took  the  part  of  the  weak,  and  the  free  swag'ger  of  the  gentleman  digger 
produced  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  the  mischievous  employments,  which  tradition 
tells  us  a  certain  person  has  always  ready  for  idle  hands. 

After  many  months  of  life  up  country,  where  sterile  barrenness  is  rarely  interrupted 
by  lake  or  stream,  I  wandered  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Ex  River,  upon  which  the 
traveller  comes  suddenly  after  days  in  the  Karoo,  where  he  has  seen  no  growth  except 
the  wagt  een  beetji,  that  perplexing  shrub  whose  big  white  thorns  tear  his  clothes  and 
try  his  patience — for  once  caught  by  a  branch  a  friendly  hand  must  always  come  to  the 
rescue  before  he  can  be  extricated,  hence  the  name,  which-  signifies  **  wait  a  while  !  "  A 
quick  descent  from  a  sandy  plain  and  there  the  world  changes  its  aspect  to  luxuriant 
woods  and  orchards,  separated  only  by  stretches  of  flower-covered  veldt.  We  halted 
and  outspanned  at  the  first  farm,  and  I,  being  strangely  impressed  by  the  surrounding 
beauty,  stole  out  alone.  It  was  evening,  and  a  warm  summer  breeze  full  of  songs 
and  memories  made  the  scene  homelike  and  familiar.  Seeing  a  wicket  gate  which  led 
into  a  garden,  I  opened  it  stealthily  almost  fearing  to  be  denied  entrance.  And  what 
a  garden  it  was  !  Nothing"  but  roses — bushes,  hedges,  and  trees  all  ag'low  with  roses 
of  every  hue.  I  don't  know  whether  I  laughed,  or  sang,  or  wept,  or  prayed,  but  I  do 
know  that  as  I  was  returning  to  the  house  I  met  my  Yankee  comrade  and  he  said 
to  me  : 

**  You've  been  a  spoilin'  your  feelin's  over  them  roses,  and  perhaps  you'll  admire  to 
hear  es  how  you  ain't  the  only  chap  coming"  from  that  blessed  Karoo  as  hes  been 
fetched  by  them  homely  little  critturs  ;  I  reckon  it's  on  account  of  their  homeliness  that 
we  can't,  so  to  speak,  put  up  with  them  !  " 

How  innumerable  are  the  pictures  I  can  recall  of  little  Dutch  towns  and  Puritan 
looking  villages,  where  the  streets  were  lined  with  long  rows  of  trees,  and  the  white 
houses  all  thatched  with  rushes,  that  coolest  of  roofs  in  summer,  and  certainly  the 
warmest  in  winter ;  and  the  orange  groves  and  their  kindly  owners  (can  any  one  eat 
oranges  elsewhere  after  having  enjoyed  them  in  South  Africa?)  and  the  great  vine 
farms  and  their  hospitable  proprietors  !  The  English  stranger  was  always  welcomed 
as  if  he  had  really  been  among  his  own  people,  and  he  often  heard  **home"  claimed 
by  men  whose  parents  had  been  born  in  Britain,  but  who  themselves  had  never  been 
out  'Of  the  Colony,  and  everywhere  our  social  and  political  questions  were  discussed 
with  so  broad  a  sympathy  and  intelligence  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  clear  skies  and 
sunny  atmosphere,  I  could  not  have  believed  we  were  so  far  from  the  scenes  of  dis- 
cussion, for  frequently  every  point  of  view  seemed  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
speakers. 

But  the  hour  came  when  I  was  conscious  of  having  exhausted  every  conceivable 
excuse  for  absence  from  the  routine  which  I  feared  would  prove  doubly  monotonous  to 
me  after  having  wandered  in  South  Africa  long  enough  to  know  its  people,  the  variety 
of  its  interests,  and  the  exhilaration  of  its  climate,  but  I,  like  many  others  who  joyously 
remember  the  keen  sport  and  days  of  Bohemian  pleasure  a  sojourn  at  the  Cape  has 
yielded,  look  forward  to  the  renewal  of  the  associations  that  were  all  too  reluctantly 
broken.  Bridging  over  the  long  distance,  echoing  through  the  years,  cheery  voices 
are  heralding  a  time  when  we  shall  meet  again,  the  voices  of  friends  who  would  not 
say  **  good-bye"  still  ring  with  genuine  Colonial  heartiness  in  my  memory,  and,  in 
conclusion,  I  re-echo  the  hopeful  words  of  their  quaint  but  invariable  valediction  : 
**  God  bless  you.     So  long  ! " 


MICROSCOPIC  LABOURERS  AND  HOW  THEY  SERVE  US. 

By  professor  PERCY  F.   FRANKLAND. 

F  all  the  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  witnessed  there  are  perhaps  none  which  possess  more  general 
interest  and  fascination  than  the  marvellous  revelations  concerning' 
those  low  forms  of  life  which,  although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,    ■ 
infest  all  our  surroundings  and  have  such  an  extraordinary  poten*  ^ 
tiality  for  good  or  evil  ;  appearing  sometimes  as  our  friends  and 
faithful  servants  doing  the  work  which  they  are  bidden  without  a 
murmur,  whilst  at  other  times  they  oppose  us  as  implacable  foes 
and  defy  our  power  and  ingenuity. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  few  decades  of  this  age  that  we  have  become  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  works  of  these  minute  living  forms,  which  we  now 
generally  designate    as   micro-organisms,    microbes,  germs,   or   bacteria.       For  much  of 
this  knowledge,  and  more  especially  for  the  groundwork  of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  and  masterly  genius  of  Louis  Pasteur,  whose  name  is  so  familiar 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  where  civilization  has  made  itself  felt. 

Through  the  labours  of  Pasteur,  and  a  long  list  of  zealous  investigators  by  whom 
he  has  been  followed,  a  large  amount  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  information 
has  been  collected  concerning  this  unseen  living  world  of  microH3rganisms. 

Thus  we  are  not  only  able  to  discover  their  presence  and  examine  their  form  under 
the  beautiful  microscopes  which  we  now  have  at  our  command,  but  we  can  actually 
determine  the  numbers  in  which  they  are  present  at  any  moment  in  the  air  we  breathe 
or  in  the  water  we  drink.  We  can  also  isolate  the  individual  and  submit  it  and 
its  progeny  to  examination,  and  so  determine  the  special  phenomena  to  which 
any  particular  species  is  capable  of  giving  rise. 

Amongst  the  vast  array  of  chemical  changes  or  chemical  reactions,  as  we  generally 
call  them,  which  constitute  the  great  science  of  chemistry,  there  is  probably  none 
which  is  so  well  known  to  the  general  public,  and  certainly  none  which  enjoys  a  more 
ancient  reputation  and  history  than  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol.  There  is  hardly 
any  race  of  men  so  primitive  that  they  have  not  discovered  the  method  of  effecting 
this  change,  for  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  turn  our  attention,  we  find  that  in 
some  shape  or  other  a  fermented  liquid,  or  in  other  words  an  alcoholic  liquid,  is  the 
favourite  beverage  of  man. 

But  although  the  production  of  this  substance  has  been  known  from  the  most 
remote  times,  the  nature  of  this  change  from  sugar  to  alcohol  is  still  one  of  the 
obscurest  in  the  whole  of  chemical  science,  is  still  one  that  the  ingenuity  and  resource 
of  man  has  been  unable  to  imitate.  Now  it  was  the  discovery  that  this  important  trans- 
formation is  in  every  case  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  minute  forms  of  life,  about  one 
three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  first  caused  much  attention  to  be 
devoted  to  these  micro-organisms  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  It  was  found 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  Cagniard  Latour  and  Schwann  that  the  mysterious  substance 
known  to  brewers  as  yeast  or  barm  was  really  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  minute 
oval  particles  endowed  with  the  powers  of  growth  and  multiplication,  and,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  living. 

This  substance,  which  was  vulgarly  known  as  yeast,  having  attracted  the  attention  of 


FIG.  I. — •*  upper"  yeast. 

{Saccharomyc€S  Cereinsia, ) 
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scientific  men,  was  in  course  of  time  rechristened  and  received  the  more  imposing, 
though  less  generally  intelligible,  title  of  Saccharomyces  CcrevisicB,  Comparatively  little 
further  progress  was  made  in  our  knowledge  of  these  minute  forms  of  life  until  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  was  submitted  to  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  by  Pasteur, 
who  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  these  minute  oval  particles 
of  yeast. 

Pasteur  found  that  these  yeast  organisms  were  endowed  with  the  power  of 
decomposing  sugar  in  a  perfectly  definite   manner,  and  that  the  products  were  not 

only  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  also  smaller  pro- 
portions of  glycerine  and  succinic  acid.  But  Pasteur 
further  showed  that  there  was  not  only  one  kind  of 
yeast,  but  a  number  of  different  races  of  yeast,  differing 
as  much  from  each  other  as  the  different  races  of  men  ; 
all  of  them  endowed  with  this  particular  power  of 
elaborating  alcohol  from  sugar ;  but  whilst  some  were 
especially  fitted  to  do  their  work  at  a  higher  temperature, 
under  a  tropical  sun  so  to  speak,  others  were  specially 
adapted  to  labour  in  a  colder  climate,  and  others  again 
under  other  specific  conditions. 

Amongst  the  various  races  of  yeasts  distinguished  by- 
Pasteur  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(i).  Upper  yeast,  which  is  that  employed  in  the 
brewing  of  ordinary  English  beer  and  in  distilleries, 
characterised  by  its  vigorous  action,  and  by  the  high 
temperature  of  the  fermentation  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  by  the  surface-position 
which  it  occupies  during  the  same  (see  Fig.  i). 

(2).  Under  yeast,  which  is  used  in  brewing  German  or  Lager  beer,  and  character- 
ised by  its  slower  action,  working  at  lower  temperatures,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fermenting  liquid  (see  Fig.  2). 

(3).  Saccharomyces  dlipsoideuSy  which  is  always  present  on  the  grape  skin,  and 
which  occasions  the  vinous  fermentation  of  grape-juice.  It  is  characterised  by  its  slow 
action  at  low  temperatures,  and  in  a  strongly  acid  liquid  (see  Fig.  3). 

We  are  naturally  led  to  ask  what  differences  in  appearance  are  exhibited  by  these 
several  varieties   of  yeast  giving  rise  to  these  different 
types  of  alcoholic  fermentation.     It  is  only  by  closely  ex- 
amining them  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modern  microscopes 
that  any  points  of  distinction  can  be  discovered  ;  in  fact, 
so  slightly  do  they  deviate  in  form  from  one  another  that 
it  requires  an  eye  well  experienced  in  their  study  to  detect 
the  slight  variations  which  they  present.     But  although 
the  external  differences  are  so  slight,  brewers  are  now 
beginning  to  realise  that  the  success  of   their  brewing 
operations  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  suitable  and 
the  absence  of  unsuitable  varieties  of  yeast.     Unfortu- 
nately ittiportaxit  scientific  discoveries  are  slow  in  bearing 
irxiit  in   this  country,   for   England   appears   to   be   the 
chosen  home  of  rule-of-thumb  and  the  garden  of  empiri- 
cism, but  in   countries  where  practice  goes  more  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advances  of  science,  as  much  trouble  and 
attention  is  noiv  given  to  the  cultivation  of  these  various  forms  of  yeast  in  a  state  of 
purity,    as   is     devoted  by   the   most   enthusiastic    horticulturists    to   the   growth    of 
parucular  varieties  of  orchids  or  roses. 

of    th^^^^''-^  ^^searches  on  the  phenomena  of  brewing  led  him  to  discover  a  number 

beer      H  ''''^'"^^^organisms,  the  presence  of  which  are  the  cause  of  serious  diseases  in 

transtf  ^^^^'^  fermenting-  liquids.     We  are  probably  all  acquainted  with  the  extremely 

shillin       ^^^^^^^nce  of  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  may  perhaps  be  worth  ten  or  twelve 

wards^^  T •^'^   *^  ^^  ^^^^  opened,  and  worth  perhaps  as  many  pence  twelve  hours  after- 

Nowth'^^  on    remaining   open   for   a   few   days   it  is   as    undrinkable   as    ink. 

course  ^f       ^^^''^^'ration   is   chiefly  due  to  the  activity  of  micro-organisms,  which  in  the 

ffuidan       ^^^^'^^  hours   tlius  undo  the  labours  which  it  has  taken  the  yeast,  under  the 

ce  or    man,  years  to  accomplish.     Through  the  agency  of  this  small  organism 


FIG.  2.  —  **  under"  YEAST. 

{Saccharomyces  Cerevisue. ) 
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FIG.  3.— WINE  YEAST. 

{Saccharomyccs  ellipsoideus. ) 


(see  Fig.  4),  which  rejoices  in  the  long"  title  of  Mycoderma  aceti^  the  wine  prepared 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods  from  the  choicest  vintages,  matured  for  years 
in  the  best  cellars  in  cask  and  bottle,  is  converted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  into 
a  sour  liquid  known  as  vinegar.  In  appearance  this  organism  differs  as  entirely  from 
yeast  as  it  does  in  its  functions,  being  very  much  smaller  and  rod-like  in  shape, 
generally  hanging  together  in  chains,  so  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  larger 
and  oval-shaped  yeast  cells. 

If  we  take  some  pure  alcohol  and  expose  it  freely  to  the  air,  it  will  in  the  course  of 
years  undergo  practically  no  change  ;  but  bring  it  into 
contact,  under  suitable  conditions,  with  this  mycoderma 
ccttiy  and  it  rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
forming  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  Now  this  organism — 
the  mycoderma  aceti — although  much  dreaded  when  it  puts 
in  an  appearance  in  places  where  it  is  not  wanted,  ^.^.,  in 
breweries  and  in  wine  vats,  is  made  extensive  use  of  for 
the  actual  manufacture  of  vinegar.  Thus  the  mycoderma 
aceti  as  well  as  the  sacc/iaromyces  may  be  described  as 
domesticated  organisms,  each  of  which  in  their  particular 
way  are  turned  to  useful  account  by  man. 

These  two  micro-organisms  again  serve  to  illustrate  a 
point  with  which  we  are  very  familiar  in  the  higher 
organisms,  viz. ,  that  *  *  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison."  Thus  we  have  already  seen  that  one 
of  the  products  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  car- 
bonic acid.  Now  this  substance  has  practically  no  prejudicial  action  on  yeast, 
but  entirely  arrests  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mycoderma  aceti.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  the  bottlers  of  wine  and  beer  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
liquid  well  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  that  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  rapidly  be- 
come sour ;  on  this  account  wine  and  beer  have  either  to  be  bottled  before  fermentation  is 
complete,  so  that  carbonic  acid  may  be  generated  within  the  bottle,  or  carbonic  acid  must 
be  artificially  introduced  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  mycoderma  aceti.  It  has  recently 
been  found  that  carbonic  acid  is  generally  prohibitive  to  the  growth  of  a  great  number 
of  different  kinds  of   micro-organisms,  and   notably  to  some  of  the  pathogenic   or 

disease-producing  forms.  Thus  I  found  that  Koch's 
Comma-bacillus^  (see  Fig.  5),  which  is  very  probably  the 
inducing  cause  of  that  excessively  fatal  zymotic  disease 
known  as  Asiatic  cholera,  had  its  power  of  growth  and 
development  entirely  arrested  by  exposure  for  several 
days  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Other 
organisms  again  are  not  so  sensitive  to  this  gas  as  the 
comma-bacillus  ;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
caprices  of  these  low  forms  of  life  as  regards  food, 
climate,  the  air  they  like  to  breathe,  and  other  conditions. 
Quite  recently  another  instance  of  this  selective  power 
of  micro-organisms  has  come  under  my  notice  ^  in  con- 
nection with  a  certain  bacillus  capable  of  exciting  an 
alcoholic  fermentation.  This  bacillus,  I  found,  exhibited 
a  remarkable  power  of  discrimination  between  two  most 
closely  allied  sugar-like  substances,  mannite  and  dulcite^ 
which  bodies,  although  of  identical  chemical  composition,  possess  certain  minute 
points  of  difference  which  can  however  only  be  detected  by  the  most  searching 
chemical  examination.  The  bacillus  in  question  however  appears  to  appreciate  these 
subtle  differences  with  great  readiness,  for  whilst  it  produces  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in  solutions  of  the  mannitCy  it  is  without  action  on  the  closely  allied  and  almost 
identical  dulcite. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  micro-organisms  bring  about  are 
those  in  connection  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances these   animal   and  vegetable  matters    undergo   putrefaction   and   decay,  or, 


FIG.  4.  — VINEGAR  ORGANISM. 

{^Mycoderma  aceti.) 


1  (• 


On  the  Influence  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  and  other  Gases  on  the  Development  of  Micro-oi^anisms 
{Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  vol.  xlv.,  1889). 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ^  vol.  xlvi.,  1889,  p.  345. 
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FIG.  5.— KOCH'S    "comma  BACIL- 
LUS "  OF  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 
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in  common  parlance,  they  **  go  bad.'*  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  this 
"  going  bad  "  was  an  inherent  property  of  such  substances.  We  now  know, 
however,  that  this  putrefaction  and  decay  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  certain  microbes,  and  that  if  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  access  of  these  organisms,  which  are  abundantly  present  in  all  our  sur- 
roundings, then  animal  and  vegetable  matters  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  without  undergoing  any  change.  This  decomposition  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  nature,  for  it  is  by 

this  means  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained. 
Thus  it  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  facts  in  practical 
agriculture  that  if  crops  are  continuously  grown  on  a 
piece  of  land,  the  latter  becomes  exhausted,  and  that 
some  form  of  manure — generally  refuse  animal  matter 
— has  to  be  added  in  order  to  restore  its  fertility.  Now 
the  exhausted  soil  is  not  rendered  fertile  again  by  the 
refuse  animal  matter  itself,  but  by  the  products  of  de- 
composition, notably  ammonia,  to  which  this  refuse 
animal  matter  gives  rise,  and  in  modern  agriculture  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  often  restored  not  by  the  applica- 
tion of  farmyard  manure  (t\e,,  refuse  animal  matter),  as 
was  formerly  the  invariable  practice,  but  by  the  actual 
addition  of  ammonia  to  the  land.  But  this  ammonia, 
which  is  the  primary  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
dead  animal  matter  by  micro-organisms,  is  itself  capable 
of  undergoing  further  changes  through  the  action  of  special  organisms.  For  just  as 
alcohol  is  in  the  presence  of  the  mycoderma  aceti  made  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  is  transformed  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  so  ammonia,  in  the  presence 
of  certain  microbes,  which  I  have  recently  succeeded  in  isolating,^  is  made  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  becomes  converted  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

These  microbes  which  transform  ammonia  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and 
which  are  generally  known  as  the  nitrifying  organisms^  are  exceedingly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  food  which  they  require  for  their  nourishment. 
Thus  whilst  some  organisms  are  so  extremely  delicate  that  like  invalids  they  can  only 
subsist  on  such  highly  nutritious  substances  as  blood, 
milk,  beef-jelly,  or  concentrated  broth,  these  nitrifying 
organisms  can  make  a  living  amidst  the  most  barren 
surroundings.  Thus  I  have  found  that  they  will  grow 
abundantly  and  produce  the  characteristic  transforma- 
tion of  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  in  a  liquid  which  is 
practically  destitute  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  In- 
deed it  is  only  in  such  starvation-media  that  these 
nitrifying  organisms  succeed  in  establishing  their  supre- 
macy, for  in  more  nutritious  media  they  are  crowded 
out  by  other  organisms.  Thus  in  strong  liquids,  such 
as  sewage,  which  is  rich  in  food  for  most  micro-organ- 
isms, we  find  no  nitrification  taking  place,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  abundance  of  ammonia.  In  such  a  liquid, 
however,  the  nitrifying  organisms  bide  their  time, 
waiting  until  their  less  discriminating  brethren  have  consumed  all  the  available  store 
of  nourishment  and  are  perishing  from  want ;  then  they  step  in,  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation  and  convert  the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  in  the  way  already 
described. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  modern  science  has  brought  to 
light  is  that  many  diseases  are  caused  by  living  organisms.  Since  the  discovery  in 
1852,  that  the  disease  variously  known  as  anthrax,  wool-sorter's  disease,  or  splenic 
fever,  is  produced  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  man  or  animal  of  a  par- 
ticular micro-organism  called  the  bacillus  anthracis  (see  Fig.  6^),  year  by  year  one 
disease  after  another  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  the  result  of  similar 

*  "The  Nitrifying  Process  and  its  Specific  Ferment,"  by  Percy  F.  Frankland  and  Grace  C.  Frankland. 
(Phil,  Trans.  Royal  Society^  1890.) 

3  In  this  figure  A  represents  the  blood-corpuscles,  B  the  anthrax  bacilli. 


FIG.  6. — ANTHRAX   BACILLUS. 
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FIG.   7.— STREPTOCOCCUS   OF 
ERYSIPELAS. 


causes.  Thus  at  the  present  time  we  have  indisputable  evidence  that  in  addition  to 
anthrax,  erysipelas  (see  Fig.  7),  tuberculosis  (of  which  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
is  pulmonary  consumption)  (see  Fig.  8),  chicken  cholera,  glanders,  and  swine  fever, 
are  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  many 
other  diseases  the  proof  is  all  but  complete. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  the  presence  of  these  minute  living 
organisms  in  the  system  of  an  animal  causes  such  serious  disturbance  to  health.  That 
the  disturbance  is  the  result  of  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  these  micro-organisms 
appeared  from  the  first  to  be  inadmissible,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  number  of  the  organisms  present  is  some- 
times comparatively  small  and  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  early  suggested  that  the  real  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  system  was  in  all  probability  due  to  some 
chemical  substance  produced  by  the  microbes,  pos- 
sessing strongly  poisonous  properties.  Numerous  facts 
have  been  found  to  support  this  theory,  and  in  recent 
years  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  these  microbial 
poisons,  and  although  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of 
the  actual  poisons  causing  any  of  the  typical  zymotic 
diseases,  still  a  number  of  intensely  toxic  substances 
produced  by  micro-organisms  have  been  separated  and 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  poisons  elaborated 
by  microbes  is  the  subject  of  protective  inoculation.  The  most  familiar  form  of 
this  protective  inoculation  is  ordinary  vaccination,  in  which  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  microbes  are  introduced  into  the  system  there  to  multiply  abundantly 
and  to  effect  some  change,  possibly  to  remove  some  necessary  food-material,  so  that 
the  system  will  no  longer  favour  the  growth  of  the  same  organism  if  it  subsequently 
gain  access.  The  system  thus  becomes  protected  by  having  supported  a  crop  of 
organisms  and  is  incapable  of  maintaining  a  second,  immunity  from  the  particular 
disease  being  thus  secured  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  in  the  future.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  that  protection  may  be  secured  in  the  ease  of  some 
diseases  without  inoculating  the   living  organism  at  all,  but  by  introducing  only  a 

certain  quantity  of  its  products  on  successive  occasions 
and  in  increasing  quantities.  In  this  case  the  protection 
obviously  depends  upon  accustoming  the  system  to  the 
particular  poison,  just  as  persons  may  by  practice  be- 
come accustomed  to  taking  doses  of  arsenic  or  opium 
which  would  prove  immediately  fatal  to  ordinary  people. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  have  led  Pasteur  to  devise 
the  systems  of  preventive  inoculation  for  anthrax,  for 
chicken  cholera,  and  more  recently  for  the  terrible 
hydrophobia,  which  is  doubtless  a  disease  produced  by 
microbes,  although  as  yet  undiscovered. 

Even  the  preceding  very  cursory  survey  of  these 
micro-organisms  is  sufficient  to  show  with  what  im- 
portant issues  the  study  of  these  creatures  is  sur- 
rounded, for  the  significance  of  their  action  is  equally 
striking  whether  we  regard  them  from  a  purely  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  or  whether  we  consider  them  in  their  relationship  to  the 
industries,  to  agriculture,  or  to  public  health.  Thus  of  theoretical  interest  is  the 
important  light  which  they  throw  upon  many  chemical  and  physiological  reactions.  In 
many  industrial  processes  they  are  the  indispensable  agents,  subject  to  the  guidance 
and  regulation  of  man.  In  agriculture  they  bring  about  the  most  important  changes, 
and  serve  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  on 
the  earth.  Finally,  their  relationship  to  health  and  disease  is  of  such  an  intimate 
character,  that  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  these  organisms  has 
already  led  to  a  material  diminution  in  the  death-rate,  through  improved  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  prevention  of  zymotic  disease. 


FIG.  8. — BACILLUS    OF    TUBERCU 
LOS  IS. 
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A   ROYAL   SURGICAL    NURSE. 

By  E.  sellers. 

F  all  the  nobie  women  who,  in  this  our  day,  are  striving  to  introduce 
brightness  and  comfort  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  not 
one  is  doing  better  work,  more  arduous,  more  self-sacrificing, 
than  Maria  Josepha  of  Bavaria. 

She  was  born  March  19th,  1857,3!  Brom bach  in  Baden,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  that  ne'er-do-well,  Don  Miguel,  from  whom  certainly 
she  did  not  inherit  her  love  of  her  kind.     With  all  his  faults,  how- 
ever, the  Portuguese  pretender  was  a  most  devoted  parent,  and  his 
children  had  a  very  happy  time  together  in  his  picturesque  old 
castle  at  Heubach.     Realizing  the  disadvantage  his  own  lack  of  education  had  been  to 
him,  he  resolved  that  his  children  should  start  life  under  better  auspices  than  he  had 
done  ;  and  neither  money  nor  trouble  were  ever  considered  when  they  and  their  welfare 
were  in  question.     Skilful  teachers  were  appointed  for  each  one  of  them  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  nursery  ;  and  Don  Miguel  himself,  that  arch-plotter  whom  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  all  Europe,  had  regarded  as  the  blackest  of  black  sheep,  would  sit  for 
the  hour  together  listening  to  his  daughters  repeating  their  lessons. 

As  a  girl,  Maria  Josepha  was  tall,  slight,  and  graceful,  with  a  singularly  sweet 
expression,  and  large  dark  eyes,  which,  even  in  childhood,  gave  a  pensive  cast  to  her 
face.  When  only  just  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Karl  Theodor,  Duke  in  Bavana. 
It  was  not  a  brilliant  marriage  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  for  the  Duke  is  a  poor 
man  ;  he  is  nineteen  years  his  wife's  senior  too,  a  fact,  however,  that  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  perfect  sympathy  between  the  two. 

The  Duke  took  his  bride  to  his  palace  at  Tegemsee,  one  of  the  oddest,  quaintest, 
and  yet  most  beautiful  of  homes.  It  was  built  by  the  Benedictine  monks  some 
thousand  years  ago,  and  remained  a  monastery  until  the  beginning  of  this  century 
when,  the  order  being  dissolved,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family. 
The  little  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  building  is  still  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  the  old 
monks  worshipped  there  ;  but  the  left  wing  of  the  monastery  has,  strange  to  say,  been 
turned  into  a  brewery,  for  the  Duke  holds  truly  democratic  notions  as  to  the  dignity  of 
trade.  The  right  wing  is  now  the  palace.  The  cells  have  been  thrown  together  and 
modern  luxuries  introduced;  but  there  is  still  a  somewhat  monastic  air  about  the 
place.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  most  perfect  scenery  in  Europe,  just  on  the 
borderland  between  Bavaria  and  Tyrol,  by  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Tegern,  with  the 
great  Alps  all  around.  Here  the  Duchess  Maria  Josepha  has  passed  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  since  her  marriage,  as  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  as  if  she  were  in  the  Sahara.  Probably  she  had  been  warned  beforehand 
that,  as  the  wife  of  Karl  Theodor,  her  life  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  most 
princesses,  and  it  certainly  is.  The  isolation  of  Tegernsee  was  at  first  most  trying  to 
her,  for  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  large  family  party  at  Heubach  ;  and, 
what  made  matters  worse,  she  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  her  husband's  society. 
Although  he  is  the  grandson  of  a  king,  the  Duke  works  as  hard,  from  morning  till 
night,  as  the  veriest  country  practitioner.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  developed  a 
decided  talent  for  surgery,  and,  having  taken  his  degree  as  a  surgeon -doc  tor,  he  had 
made  a  special  study  of  blindness,  with  a  view  to  seeing  to  what  extent  it  might  be 
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cured,  or  at  least  alleviated.  He  has  such  wonderful  skill  in  operating  upon  the  eye 
that  people  flock  to  liim  now  from  all  parts  of  Germany  ;  yet,  in  early  days,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  upon  the  peasants  to  allow  him  to  attend 
them.  There  is  something  terribly  pathetic  in  the  patient  fatalism  with  which  the  poor 
endure  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  blindness,  especially,  they  regard  as  a  curse  from  which 
when  it  Is  once  fallen,  there  is  no  escape.  But  the  Duke  was  not  to  be  baffled  in  his 
good  work.  He  made  his  way  up  the  valleys  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  from  aim  to  aim, 
giving  advice,  distributing  medicine,  and,  above  all,  with  kindly,  hopeful  words  inspiring 
the  sufferers  from  cataract  with  the  courage  to  submit  to  the  necessary  operation. 

When  the  young  Duchess  arrived  at  Tegemsee  she  found  that  her  husband  had 
established  there,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  hospital  in  which  he  was  attending ' 
professionally  some  hundreds  of  sufferers.  All  the  money  he  can  raise — he  has  a 
thousand  ingenious  little  devices  for  spinning  out  his  income — goes  to  the  support 
of  this  place.  Most  of  his  patients  are 
drawn  from  around  his  own  home,  for 
cataract  is  unaccountably  prevalent  in 
the  Alpine  valleys.  Every  morning  at 
six  o'clock  he  is  in  the  hospital,  and 
it  is  often  nearly  twelve  before  he 
has  gone  his  round.  When  luncheon 
is  over  he  establishes  himself  in 
his  consulting-room,  where  he  re- 
ceives, without  distinction  of  rank, 
all  who  come  to  him  for  help.  Nor 
)5  his  day's  work  finished  when  these 
out-patients  are  gone ;  for  all  the 
latest  scientific  treatises  have  then  to 
be  studied,  reports  of  discoveries  ex- 
amined, and  instruments  put  to  the 
lest.  It  is  a  marvel  that,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  work,  he  had  ever  found 
time  to  marry  a  wife. 

Industry  is  infectious,  and  before 
long  the  Duchess  began  to  declare 
that  she  too  must  have  work  to  do, 
real  work,  work  for  which  others 
would  be  the  better.  Her  husband  is 
not    the    man    to    throw    obstacles   in 

her  ivay  ;    but,  when  she  asked   to  be  ,„  ,ljui,  rHOTo. 

allowed  to  become  his  assistant  in  the  maria  josepra,  duchess  in  bavaria. 

hospital,  he  hesitated.    As  he  told  her,  to 

give  real  help,  she  must  know  something  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Nothing  daunted, 
she  at  once  threw  herself  into  the  study  of  these  subjects  with  an  ardour  that  carried 
everything  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  knew  more  of  the  theory  at  least  of 
medicine  than  many  a  doctor.  It  was  not  until  it  became  necessary  to  combine  practice 
with  theory  that  she  encountered  any  great  difficulty.  The  Duchess  is  a  refined, 
delicate  woman,  one  who  by  nature  shrinks  instinctively  from  what  is  painful.  Up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had  been  carefully  guarded  from  all  contact  w/ith  the 
horrible  or  repulsive,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  dark  side  of  life  than  a  child.  In 
the  hospital  she  was  at  once  brought  into  close  contact  with  rough  peasants,  to  whom 
purity,  .moral  or  physical,  was  an  unknown  word,  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
most  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  men,  too,  whom  a  terrible  affliction  rendered  peculiarly 
loathsome.  What  the  princess  suffered  when  going  through  her  first  experience  of 
hospital  life  will  never  be  known,  for  she  is  not  a  woman  to  speak  of  her  own  feelings  ; 
but  those  who  were  with  her  at  the  time  noticed  that  she  grew  strangely  white  and 
thin.  When  the  Duke  remonstrated,  however,  and  begged  her  to  relinquish  her 
undertaking,  she  had  always  the  same  answer,  "  Surely  what  others  can  endure  I  can 
see."  And  she  persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  mere  childish,  cowardly  feeling 
that  made  her  shudder  at  thi  sight  of  wounds  and  sores,  and  the  sound  of  rough, 
coarse  words. 

She  must  have  a  fund  of  courageous  resolution  in  her  character,  for  she  was  soon 
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able  to  stand  by  her  husband's  side  whilst  he  performed  his  operations  ;  and  to-day  if 
any  work  of  special  difficulty  has  to  be  done,  it  is  always  she  who  holds  his  instru- 
ments. She  can  use  them  too,  when  the  necessity  for  a  second  pair  of  hands  arises, 
as  deftly,  as  coolly,  as  any  surgeon.  Most  days  she  is  in  the  hospital  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  before  the  operations  begin,  she  goes  round  from  bed  to  bed 
cheering  the  patients,  each  in  turn,  with  bright,  kindly  words. 

It  is  the  intensity  of  the  Duchess's  sympathy  with  suffering  that  most  touches 
those  she  is  brought  in  contact  with.  She  caresses  the  children  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
were  her  own  ;  and  you  may  see  her,  with  her  face  bent  down  over  some  old  work- 
man, her  delicate  little  white  hand  clasped  in  his  rough  grasp,  as,  in  a  low,  eager 
>vhisper,  he  tells  her  he  has  seen — ^yes,  he  is  sure  of  it — that  first  faint  glimmer  of 
light  which  speaks  of  hope.  But  not  all  those  who  come  to  the  hospital  are  cured  : 
some  come  too  late,  others  are  doomed  from  the  first,  and  it  is  these  cases  that  almost 
kill  the  Duchess.  Upon  her  devolves  the  duty  of  breaking  the  sad  news  that  hope 
must  be  renounced  ;  for  no  one  can  perform  it  so  tenderly  as  she.  Her  disappoint- 
ment is  so  keen,  'her  sorrow  so  intense,  that  the  sufferers  often  forget  their  own 
grief  in  trying  to  comfort  her.  Little  wonder  she  is  idolized  in  Bavaria.  Peasants 
who  have  once  been  under  her  care  will  often  make  their  way  down  the  mountain- 
side to  tell  **  Die  Frau  Doctorin,"  as  they  call  her,  how  the  world  is  going  with  them. 
If  any  knotty  question  is  to  be  decided  in  the  hamlets  around,  some  old  woman  is 
sure  to  come  to  ask  the  Duchess's  advice  ;  and  many  an  old  patient  has  been  kept 
from  going  to  the  bad  by  the  fear  lest  the  woman  who  had  nursed  him  with  such 
tender  care  should  hear  of  his  evil  doings. 

Maria  Josepha  is  devoted  to  her  own  children,  they  are  her  delight,  her  relaxation, 
her  rest ;  but  she  never  allows  anxiety  for  them  to  interfere  with  her  work.  They  are 
strong  and  healthy,  with  many  to  care  for  them  and  tend  them ;  it  is  the  poor  and 
afflicted  who  have  most  need  of  her,  she  feels,  for  they  have  no  one  else  to  look  to. 

Some  few  years  ago  Karl  Theodor  alarmed  his  friends  by  the  delicacy  of  his  health. 
He  must  have  rest,  the  doctors  declared,  and  go  to  a  warmer  climate.  At  his  wife's 
entreaty,  he  consented,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  accompany  her  to  Meran  for  a  real 
holiday.  No  sooner  were  they  there,  however,  than,  wandering  in  the  old  town,  they 
came  across  men  and  women  suffering  from  eye-disease  This  was  too  much  for  the 
ducal  pair.  How  could  they  enjoy  a  holiday  when  they  knew  that  every  day  of  rest 
for  them  might  mean  loss  of  eyesight  to  some  poor  creature  ?  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  they  set  to  work,  and  invited  the  people  to  come  in  and  try  what  surgical  skill 
could  do  towards  alleviating  their  sufferings.  Patients  came  literally  by  the  hundreds, 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  kept  as  hard  at  work  at  Meran  as  if  they  had  been  at 
Tegernsee.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  best  for  their 
patients  there  in  the  very  limited  space  at  their  disposal ;  they  therefore  set  to  work  to 
build  a  hospital  for  the  blind.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  on  their  part ;  for  money  is  by  no  means  too  plentiful  in  the 
ducal  palace,  little  as  one  would  suspect  the  fact  to  note  the  lavish  scale  upon  which 
help  is  distributed  there  amongst  the  needy.  The  new  hospital — it  was  opened  only 
the  other  day — is  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  hospital  should  be  ;  it  is  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  has  a  quaint  beauty  of  its  own  from  the  very  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion. All  the  latest  scientific  appliances  for  the  relief  of  suffering  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  most  complete  disregard  of  cost,  and  every  patient  who  enters  there 
is  as  skilfully  treated  and  carefully  tended  as  if  he  were  a  millionaire. 

In  the  midst  of  her  hospital  work  the  Duchess  Maria  Josepha  has  never  lost  her 
air  of  distinction  ;  although  dressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  she  is  still  a  graceful, 
elegant  woman,  ^th  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  faces.  She  is  always  bright  and 
cheerful  when  talking  to  her  patients  ;  at  other  times  there  is  a  look  of  sadness  in  her 
great  dark  eyes  that  is  ineffably  pathetic  :  it  is  as  if  she  were  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  the  suffering  she  has  witnessed. 

She  is  verily  a  noble  woman,  doing  a  noble  worlqin  the  world.  Strange  that  she 
should  be  the  daughter  of  Don  Miguel ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

E  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  that  he  must  inevitably  find  the  names 

of  those  he  sought  upon  the  ordinary  registers  which  chronicle  the 

arrival  and  departure  of  travellers.     He  lost  no  time,  he  spared  no 

effort,  driving  from  place  to  place  as  fast  as  two  sturdy  Hungarian 

horses  could  take  him,  hurrying  from  one  office  to  another,  and  again 

and  again  searching  endless  pages  and  columns  which  seemed  full  of 

all  the  names  of  earth,  but  in  which  he  never  found  the  one  of  all 

others  which  he  longed  to  read.     The  gloom  in  the  narrow  streets 

was   already  deepening,   though    it    was  scarcely  two  hours  after  mid-day,  and  the 

heavy  air  had  begun  to  thicken  with  a  cold  gray  haze,  even  in  the  broad,  straight 

Przikopy,    the    wide    thoroughfare    which    has   taken    the    place    and    name    of    the 

moat  before  the  ancient  fortifications,  so  that  distant  objects    and    figures  lost  the 

distinctness  of  their  outlines.     Winter  in  Prague  is  but  one  long,  melancholy  dream, 

broken    sometimes  at  noon  by    an   hour  of  sunshine,   by    an   intermittent  visitation 

of  reality,    by    the    shock   and   glare    of  a   little   broad  daylight.      The   morning   is 

not  morning,  the  evening  is  not    evening  ;    as  in  the  land  of  the  Lotus,  it  is  ever 

afternoon,  gray,  soft,  misty,  sad,  save  when  the  sun,  being  at  his  meridian  height, 

pierces  the  dim  streets  and  sweeps  the  open  places  with  low,  slanting  waves  of  pale 

brightness.     And  yet  these  same  dusky  streets  are  thronged  with  a  moving  multitude, 

are  traversed  ever  by  ceaseless  streams  of  men  and  women,  flowing  onward,  silently, 

swiftly,  eagerly.     The  very  beggars  do  not  speak  above  a  whisper ;  the  very  dogs  are 

dumb.     The  stillness  of  all  voices  leaves  nothing  for  the  perception  of  the  hearing 

save  the  dull  tread  of  many  thousand  feet  and  the  rough  rattle  of  an  occasional 

carriage.     Rarely,    the  harsh  tones  of  a  peasant,   or  the  clear  voices  of  a  knot  of 

strangers,  unused  to  such  oppressive  silence,  startle  the  ear,    causing  hundreds  of 

eager,  half-suspicious,  half- wondering  eyes  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

And  yet  Prague  is  a  great  city — the  capital  of  the  Bohemian  Crownland  ;  the  centre 
of  a  not  unimportant  nation  ;  the  focus  in  which  are  concentrated  the  hottest,  if  not 
the  brightest,  rays  from  the  fire  of  regeneration  kindled  within  the  last  half  century  by 
the  Slavonic  race.  There  is  an  ardent  furnace  of  life  hidden  beneath  the  crust  of 
ashes  :  there  ts  a  wonderful  language  behind  that  national  silence. 

The  Wanderer  stood  in  deep  thought  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Powder 
Tower.  Haste  had  no  further  object  now,  since  he  had  made  every  inquiry  within  his 
power,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  the  pavement  beneath  his  feet  and  to  breathe  the 
misty  frozen  air  after  having  been  so  long  in  the  closeness  of  his  carriage.  He 
hesitated  as  to  what  he  should  do,  unwilling  to  return  to  Unorna  and  acknowledge 
himself  vanquished,  yet  finding  it  hard  to  resist  his  desire  to  try  every  means,  no 
matter  how  little  reasonable,  how  evidently  useless,  how  puerile  and  revolting  to  his 
1  Copjright  1S90,  by  F.  MarioD  Crawford. 
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sounder  sense.  The  street  behind  him  led  directly  towards  Unorna*s  house.  Had  he 
found  himself  in  a  more  remote  quarter,  he  might  have  come  to  another  and  a  wiser 
conclusion.  Being  so  near  to  the  house  of  which  he  was  thinking,  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  Having  reached  this  st9.ge  of  resolution,  his  mind  began  to  recapitulate 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  he  suddenly  felt  a  strong  wish  to  revisit  the  church  ;  to 
stand  in  the  place  where  Beatrice  had  stood ;  to  touch  in  the  marble  basin  beside  the 
door  the  thick  ice  which  her  fingers  had  touched  so  lately  ;  to  traverse  again  the  dark 
passages  through  which  he  had  pursued  her.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  he  need  only 
turn  aside  a  few  steps  from  the  path  he  was  now  following.  He  left  the  street  almost 
immediately,  passing  under  a  low  arched  way  that  opened  on  the  right  hand  side,  and 
a  moment  later  he  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Teyn  Kirche. 

The  vast  building  was  less  gloomy  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  It  was  not 
yet  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  funeral  torches  had  been  extinguished,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  lights  upon  the  high  altar ;  there  were  not  a  dozen  persons  in  the  church  ;  and  high 
up  beneath  the  roof  broad  shafts  of  softened  sunshine,  floating  above  the  mists  of  the 
city  without,  streamed  through  the  narrow  lancet  windows  and  were  diffused  in  the 
great  gloom  below.  The  Wanderer  went  to  the  monument  of  Brahe  and  sat  down  in 
the  corner  of  the  blackened  pew.  His  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he  clasped  them  upon 
his  knee,  and  his  head  sank  slowly  towards  his  breast. 

He  thought  of  all  that  might  have  been  if  he  had  risked  everything  that  morning. 
He  could  have  used  his  strength  to  force  a  way  for  himself  through  the  press  ;  he  could 
have  thrust  the  multitude  to  the  right  and  left,  and  he  could  have  reached  her  side. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  weak,  indolent,  timid,  and  he  accused  himself  of  his  own  failure. 
But  then,  again,  he  seemed  to  see  about  him  the  closely  packed  crowd,  the  sea  of 
faces,  the  thick,  black  mass  of  humanity,  and  he  knew  the  tremendous  power  that  lay 
in  the  inert,  passive  resistance  of  a  vast  gathering  such  as  had  been  present.  Had  it 
been  anywhere  else,  in  a  street,  in  a  theatre,  anywhere  except  in  a  church,  all  would 
have  been  well.  It  had  not  been  his  fault,  for  he  knew,  when  he  thought  of  it  calmly, 
that  the  strength  of  his  body  would  have  been  but  as  a  breath  of  air  against  the  silent, 
motionless,  and  immovable  barrier  presented  by  a  thousand  men,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  him.  He  could  have  done  nothing.  Once  again  his  fate  had 
defeated  him  at  the  moment  of  success. 

He  was  aware  that  some  one  was  standing  very  near  to  him.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
a  very  short,  gray-bearded  man  engaged  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  dark  red  marble 
face  on  the  astronomer's  tomb.  The  man's  head,  covered  with  closely  cropped  gray 
hair,  was  half  buried  between  his  high,  broad  shoulders,  in  an  immense  collar  of  fur, 
but  the  shape  of  the  skull  was  so  singular  as  to  distinguish  its  possessor,  when  hatless, 
from  all  other  men.  The  cranium  was  abnormally  shaped,  reaching  a  great  elevation 
at  the  summit,  then  sinking  suddenly,  then  spreading  forward  to  an  enormous  develop- 
ment at  the  temple,  just  visible  as  he  was  then  standing,  and  at  the  same  time  forming 
unusual  protuberances  behind  the  large  and  pointed  ears.  No  one  who  knew  the 
man  could  mistake  his  head,  when  even  the  least  portion  of  it  could  be  seen.  The 
Wanderer  recognized  him  at  once. 

As  though  he  were  conscious  of  being  watched,  the  little  man  turned  sharply, 
exhibiting  his  wrinkled  forehead,  broad  at  the  brows,  narrow  and  high  in  the  middle, 
showing,  too,  a  Socratic  nose  half  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  gray  hair  which  grew  as 
high  as  the  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  polished  ivory  ball 
lying  in  a  nest  of  grayish  wool.  Indeed  all  that  was  visible  of  the  face  above  the 
beard  might  have  been  carved  out  of  old  ivory,  so  far  as  the  hue  and  quality  of 
the  surface  were  concerned ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  sculpture  a  portrait  of 
the  man,  no  material  could  have  been  chosen  more  fitted  to  reproduce  faithfully  the 
deep  cutting  of  the  features,  to  render  the  close  network  of  the  wrinkles  which  covered 
them  like  the  shadings  of  a  line  engraving,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  whole 
that  appearance  of  hardness  and  smoothness  which  was  peculiar  to  the  clear,  tough 
skin.  The  only  positive  colour  which  relieved  the  half-tints  of  the  face  lay  in  the 
sharp  bright  eyes  which  gleamed  beneath  the  bushy  eyebrows  like  tiny  patches  of 
vivid  blue  sky  seen  through  little  rifts  in  a  curtain  of  cloud.  All  expression,  all 
nobility,  all  life  were  concentrated  in  those  two  points. 

The  Wanderer  rose  to  his  feet. 

**Keyork  Arabian!"  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hand.  The  little  man  im- 
mediately gripped  it  in  his  small  fingers,  which,  soft  and  delicately  made  as  they  were. 
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possessed  a  strength  hardly  to  have  been  expected  either  from  their  shape,  or  from  the 
small  proportions  of  him  to  whom  they  belonged. 

"  Still  wandering  ?  "  asked  the  little  man,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  intonation.  He 
spoke  in  a  deep,  caressing  bass,  not  loud,  but  rich  in  quality  and  free  from  that  jarring 
harshness  which  often  belongs  to  very  manly  voices.  A  musician  would  have 
discovered  that  the  pitch  was  that  of  those  Russian  choristers  whose  deep  throats 
yield  organ  tones,  a  full  octave  below  the  compass  of  ordinary  singers  in  other  lands. 

"  You  must  have  wandered,  too,  since  we  last  met  ?  "  replied  the  taller  man. 

"I  never  wander,"  said  Keyork.  "  When  a  man  knows  what  he  wants,  knows 
where  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  goes  thither  to  take 
it,  he  is  not  wandering. 
Moreover,  I  have  no 
thought  of  removing 
myself  or  my  goods  from 
Prague,  I  live  here.  It 
is  a  city  for  old  men.  It 
is  saturnine.  The  founda- 
tions of  its  houses  rest 
on  the  Silurian  formation, 
which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  other 
capital,  as  far  as  I  know." 

"  Is  that  an  advan- 
tage ? "  inquired  the 
Wanderer. 

"  To  my  mind.  I 
would  say  to  my  son,  if 
I  had  one— my  thanks 
to  a  blind  but  intelligent 
destiny  for  preserving 
me  from  such  a  calamity  I 
— I  would  say  to  him, 
'  Spend  thy  youth  among 
flowers  in  the  land  where 
they  are  brightest  and 
sweetest  ;  pass  thy  man- 
hood in  all  lands  where 
man  strives  with  man, 
thought  for  thought, 
blow   for  blow ;    choose 

for    thine  old    age  that  ,  ,        -— ^— _._ . 

spot  in  which,  all  things  ""      •■     _  '    ',  '' 

being    old,   thou    mayest         •  -i.     '  '  , 

for  the  longest  time  con-  -^J  ' 

sider    thyself    young    in 
comparison  with  thy  sur- 
roundings.'    A  man  can  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  powdeh  tower. 
never  feel  old  if  he  con- 
templates and  meditates  upon  those  things  only  which  are  immeasurably  older  than 
himself.      Moreover  the  imperishable  can  preserve  the  perishable." 

"  It  was  not  your  habit  to  talk  of  death  when  we  were  together." 

"  I  have  found  it  interesting  of  iate  years.  The  subject  is  connected  with  one  of 
my  inventions.  Did  you  ever  embalm  a  body?  No?  I  could  tell  you  something 
singular  about  the  newest  process." 

"  What  is  the  connection  ?  " 

"  I  am  embalming  myself,  body  and  mind.  It  is  but  an  experiment,  and  unless  it 
succeeds  it  must  be  the  last.  Embalming,  as  it  is  now  understood,  means  substituting 
one  thing  for  another.  Very  good.  I  am  trying  to  purge  from  my  mind  its  old 
circulating  medium  ;  the  new  thoughts  must  all  be  selected  from  a  class  which  admits 
of  no  decay.     Nothing  could  be  simpler." 
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**  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  vague." 

<*  You  were  not  formerly  so  slow  to  understand  me,"  said  the  strange  little  man 
with  some  impatience. 

**  Do  you  know  a  lady  of  Prague  who  calls  herself  Unorna?  "  the  Wanderer  asked, 
paying  no  attention  to  his  friend's  last  remark. 

**  I  do.     What  of  her?  "     Keyork  Arabian  glanced  keenly  at  his  companion. 

**  What  is  she  ?     She  has  an  odd  name." 

**  As  for  her  name,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  She  was  born  on  the  29th  day  of 
February,  the  year  of  her  birth  being  bisextile.  Unor  means  February,  Unorna, 
derivative  adjective,  'belonging  to  February.'  Some  one  gave  her  the  name  to 
commemorate  the  circumstance." 

**  Her  parents,  I  suppose." 

**  Most  probably — whoever  they  may  have  been." 

**  And  what  is  she  ?  "  the  Wanderer  asked. 

'*  She  calls  herself  a  witch,"  answered  Keyork  with  considerable  scorn.  *M  do 
not  know  what  she  is,  or  what  to  call  her — a  sensitive,  an  hysterical  subject,  a  medium, 
a  witch — a  fool,  if  you  like,  or  a  charlatan  if  you  prefer  the  term.  Beautiful  she  is,  at 
least,  whatever  else  she  may  not  be." 

**  Yes,  she  is  beautiful." 

**  So  you  have  seen  her,  have  you  ?  "  The  little  man  again  looked  sharply  up  at 
his  tall  companion.     **  You  have  had  a  consultation " 

**  Does  she  give  consultations?  Is  she  a  professional  seer?"  The  Wanderer 
asked  the  question  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  *'Do  you  mean  that  she  maintains  an 
establishment  upon  such  a  scale  out  of  the  proceeds  of  fortune-telling  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  Fortune-telling  is  excellent !  Very  good  !  " 
Keyork's  bright  eyes  flashed  with  amusement.  **  What  are  you  doing  here — I  mean 
in  this  church  ?  "     He  put  the  question  suddenly. 

**  Pursuing — an  idea,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so." 

*'  Not  knowing  what  you  mean  I  must  please  to  call  your  meaning  by  your  own 
name  for  it.  It  is  your  nature  to  be  enigmatic.  Shall  we  go  out  ?  If  I  stay  here 
much  longer  I  shall  be  petrified  instead  of  embalmed.  I  shall  turn  into  dirty  old  red 
marble,  like  Tycho's  effigy  there,  an  awful  warning  to  future  philosophers,  and  an 
example  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful  who  worship  here." 

They  walked  towards  the  door,  and  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the 
two  brought  the  ghost  of  a  smile  to  the  thin  lips  of  the  pale  sacristan,  who  was 
occupied  in  renewing  the  tapers  upon  one  of  the  side  altars.  Keyork  Arabian  might 
have  stood  for  the  portrait  of  the  gnome-king.  His  high  and  pointed  head,  his 
immense  beard,  his  stunted  but  powerful  and  thickset  limbs,  his  short,  sturdy  strides, 
the  fiery,  half-humorous,  half-threatening  twinkle  of  his  bright  eyes  gave  him  all  the 
appearance  of  a  fantastic  figure  from  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  diminutive  height  of  his 
compact  frame  set  off  the  noble  stature  and  graceful  motion  of  his  companion. 

**So  you  were  pursuing  an  idea,"  said  the  little  man  as  they  emerged  into  the 
narrow  street.  **  Now  ideas  may  be  divided  variously  into  classes,  as,  for  instance, 
ideas  which  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Or  you  may  contrast  the  idea  of  Plato 
with  ideas  anything  but  platonic — take  it  as  you  please.  Then  there  is  my  idea, 
which  is  in  itself,  good,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  the  embalming  process  ;  and  there 
is  your  idea,  which  I  am  human  enough  to  consider  altogether  bad,  worthless,  and 
frivolous,  for  the  plain  and  substantial  reason  that  it  is  not  mine.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
best  division  of  all.  Thine  eye  is  necessarily,  fatally,  irrevocably  evil,  because  mine 
is  essentially,  predestinately,  and  unchangeably  good.  If  I  secretly  adopt  your  idea, 
I  openly  assert  that  it  was  never  yours  at  all,  but  mine  from  the  beginning,  by  the 
prerogatives  of  greater  age,  wider  experience,  and  immeasurably  superior  wisdom. 
If  you  have  an  idea  upon  any  subject,  I  will  utterly  annihilate  it  to  my  own  most 
profound  satisfaction  ;  if  you  have  none  concerning  any  special  point,  I  will  force  you 
to  accept  mine,  as  mine,  or  to  die  the  intellectual  death.  That  is  the  general  theory 
of  the  idea." 

**  And  what  does  it  prove  ?  "  inquired  the  Wanderer. 

"If  you  knew  anything,"  answered  Keyork,  with  twinkling  eyes,  **you  would 
know  that  a  theory  is  not  a  demonstration,  but  an  explanation.  But,  by  the  hypothesis, 
since  you  are  not  I,  you  can  know  nothing  certainly.  Now  my  theory  explains  many 
things,  and,  among  others,  the  adamantine^  imperishable,  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
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substance  vanity  upon  which  the  showman,  Nature,  projects  in  fast  fading  colours  the 
unsubstantial  images  of  men.     Why  do  you  drag  me  through  this  dismal  passage  ?  ** 

**  I  passed  through  it  this  morning  and  missed  my  way.*' 

''In  pursuit  of  the  idea,  of  course.  That  was  to  be  expected.  Prague  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  human  brain,  full  of  winding  ways,  dark  lanes, 
and  gloomy  arches,  all  of  which  may  lead  somewhere,  or  may  not.  Its  topography 
continually  misleads  its  inhabitants  as  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  mislead  the  thoughts 
that  dwell  there,  sometimes  bringing  them  out  at  last,  after  a  patient  search  for 
daylight,  upon  a  fine  broad  street  where  the  newest  fashions  in  thought  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  brightly  illuminated  shop  windows  and  show-cases  ;  conducting  them 
sometimes  to  the  dark,  unsavoury  court  where  the  miserable  self  drags  out  its 
unhealthy  existence  in  the  single  room  of  its  hired  earthly  lodging." 

**The  self  which  you  propose  to  preserve  from  corruption,"  observed  the  tall  man, 
who  was  carefully  examining  every  foot  of  the  walls  between  which  he  was  passing 
with  his  companion,  *'  since  you  think  so  poorly  of  the  lodger  and  the  lodging,  I 
wonder  that  you  should  be  airxious  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  one  and  his  lease 
of  the  other." 

**  It  is  all  I  have,"  answered  Keyork  Arabian.     **  Did  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

*'That    circumstance   may   serve  as   an    excuse,    but    it   does   not   constitute  a 


reason." 


**  Not  a  reason  !  Is  the  most  abject  poverty  a  reason  for  throwing  away  the  daily 
crust?  My  self  is  all  I  have.  Shall  I  let  it  perish  when  an  effort  may  preserve  it  from 
destruction  ?  On  the  one  side  of  the  line  stands  Keyork  Arabian,  on  the  other  fioats 
the  shadow  of  an  annihilation,  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  Keyork's  self,  while 
leaving  all  that  he  has  borrowed  of  life  to  be  enjoyed,  or  wasted  by  others.  Could 
Keyork  be  expected  to  hesitate,  so  long  as  he  may  hope  to  remain  in  possession  of  that 
inestimable  treasure,  his  own  individuality,  which  is  his  only  means  for  enjoying 
all  that  is  not  his,  but  borrowed  ?  " 

**So  soon  as  you  speak  of  enjoyment,  argument  ceases,"  answered  the  Wanderer. 

'*You  are  wrong,  as  usual,"  returned  the  other.  **It  is  the  other  way.  Enjoy- 
ment is  the  universal  solvent  of  all  arguments.  No  reason  can  resist  its  mordant 
action.  It  will  dissolve  any  philosophy  not  founded  upon  it  and  modelled  out  of  its 
substance,  as  A^ua  Regia  will  dissolve  all  metals,  even  to  gold  itself.  Enjoyment ! 
Enjoyment  is  the  protest  of  reality  against  the  tyranny  of  fiction." 

The  little  man  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  striking  his  heavy  stick  sharply  upon  the 
pavement  and  looking  up  at  his  companion,  very  much  as  a  man  of  ordinary  size  looks 
up  at  the  face  of  a  colossal  statue. 

'*  Have  wisdom  and  study  led  you  no  farther  than  that  conclusion  ?  " 

Keyork's  eyes  brightened  suddenly,  and  a  peal  of  laughter,  deep  and  rich,  broke 
from  his  sturdy  breast  and  rolled  long  echoes  through  the  dismal  lane,  musical  as  a 
hunting-song  heard  among  great  trees  in  winter.  But  his  ivory  features  were  not 
discomposed,  though  his  white  beard  trembled  and  waved  softly  like  a  snowy  veil 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

*'  If  wisdom  can  teach  how  to  prolong  the  lease,  what  study  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  which  the  results  may  beautify  the  dwelling  ?  What  more  can  any  man  do  for 
himself  than  make  himself  happy?  The  very  question  is  absurd.  What  are  you 
trying  to  do  for  yourself  at  the  present  moment  ?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
physical  condition  or  of  promoting  the  moral  ease  of  mankind  at  large  that  you 
are  dragging  me  through  the  slums  and  byways  and  alleys  of  the  gloomiest  city  on 
this  side  of  eternal  perdition  ?  It  is  certainly  not  for  my  welfare  that  you  are  sacrificing 
yourself.  You  admit  that  you  are  pursuing  an  idea.  Perhaps  you  are  in  search  of 
some  new  and  curious  form  of  mildew,  and  when  you  have  found  it — or  something 
else — you  will  name  your  discovery  Fungus  Pragensis^  or  Cryptogamus  minor  Errantis — 
*  the  Wanderer's  toadstool.'  But  I  know  you  of  old,  my  good  friend.  The  idea  you 
pursue  is  not  an  idea  at  all,  but  that  specimen  of  \}[i^  genus  homo  known  as  *  woman,' 
species  *lady,*  variety  *  true  love,'  vulgar  designation  *  sweetheart.' " 

The  Wanderer  stared  coldly  at  his  companion. 

**The  vulgarity  of  the  designation  is  indeed  only  equalled  by  that  of  your  taste  in 
selecting  it,"  he  said  slowly.  Then  he  turned  away  intending  to  leave  Keyork  standing 
where  he  was. 

But  the  little  man  had  already  repented  of  his  speech.     He  ran  quickly  to  his 
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friend's  side  and  laid  one  hand  upon  his  arm.  The  Wanderer  paused  and  again 
looked  down. 

**  Is  it  of  any  use  to  be  offended  with  my  speeches?  Am  I  an  acquaintance  of 
yesterday  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  could  ever  be  my  intention  to  annoy  you  ?  **  The 
questions  were  asked  rapidly  in  tones  of  genuine  anxiety. 

**  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  suppose  that.  You  have  always  been  friendly 
— but  I  confess — your  names  for  things  are  not — always " 

The  Wanderer  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  looked  gravely  at  Keyork  as 
though  wishing  to  convey  very  clearly  again  what  he  had  before  expressed  in  words. 

If  we  were  fellow-countrymen  and  had  our  native  language  in  common,  we  should 
not  so  easily  misunderstand  one  another,''  replied  the  other.  *'  Come,  forgive  my  lack 
of  skill,  and  do  not  let  us  quarrel.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  You  may  know  Prague 
well,  but  I  know  it  better.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  also  whom  it  is  you 
are  seeking  here  ?  " 

*  *  Yes.  You  know.  I  have  not  changed  since  we  last  met,  nor  have  circumstances 
favoured  me." 

**  Tell  me — have  you  really  seen  this  Unorna,  and  talked  with  her  ?  " 

**  This  morning." 

**  And  she  could  not  help  you  ?  " 

'*  I  refused  to  accept  her  help,  until  I  had  done  all  that  was  in  my  own  power  to  do." 

**  You  were  rash.     And  have  you  now  done  all,  and  failed  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"Then  if  you  will  accept  a  humble  suggestion  from  me,  you  will  go  back  to  her  at 


once." 


"  I  know  very  little  of  her.     I  do  not  altogether  trust  her- 


11 


**  Trust  I  Powers  of  Eblis — or  any  other  powers  I  Who  talks  of  trust?  Does 
the  wise  man  trust  himself?     Never.     Then  how  can  he  dare  trust  any  one  else  ?  " 

"Your  cynical  philosophy  again  !  "  exclaimed  the  Wanderer. 

"Philosophy?  I  am  a  mysosophist  I  All  wisdom  is  vanity,  and  I  hate  it! 
Autology  is  my  study,  autosophy  my  ambition,  autonomy  my  pride.  I  am  the  great 
Panegoist,  the  would-be  Conservator  of  Self,  the  inspired  prophet  of  the  Universal  I. 
I — I — I  I  My  creed  has  but  one  word,  and  that  word  but  one  letter,  that  letter 
represents  Unity,  and  Unity  is  Strength.  I  am  I,  one,  indivisible,  central  !  O  I ! 
Hail  and  live  for  ever  !  " 

Again  the  little  .man's  rich  bass  voice  rang  out  in  mellow  laughter.  A  very  faint 
smile  appeared  upon  his  companion's  sad  face. 

"You  are  happy,  Keyork,"  he  said.  "You  must  be,  since  you  can  laugh  at 
yourself  so  honestly." 

"  At  myself?  Vain  man  !  I  am  laughing  at  you,  and  at  every  one  else,  at  every- 
thing except  myself.  Will  you  go  to  Unorna  ?  You  need  not  trust  her  any  more  than 
the  natural  infirmity  of  your  judgment  suggests." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  nothing  more  of  her  ?     Do  you  know  her  well  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  offer  her  help  to  every  one.  You  would  have  done  well  to  accept  it 
in  the  first  instance.     You  may  not  find  her  in  the  same  humour  again." 

"  I  had  supposed  from  what  you  said  of  her  that  she  made  a  profession  of  clairvoy- 
ance, or  hypnotism,  or  mesmerism — whatever  may  be  the  right  term  nowadays." 

"  It  matters  very  little,"  answered  Keyork  gravely.  "  I  used  to  wonder  at  Adam's 
ingenuity  in  naming  all  living  things,  but  I  think  he  would  have  made  but  a  poor  figure 
in  a  tournament  of  modern  terminologists.  No.  Unorna  does  not  accept  remuneration 
for  her  help  when  she  vouchsafes  to  give  it." 

"  And  yet  I  was  introduced  to  her  presence  without  even  giving  my  name." 

"  That  is  her  fancy.  She  will  see  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  her,  beggar,  gentleman, 
or  prince.     But  she  only  answers  such  questions  as  she  pleases  to  answer." 

"  That  is  to  say,  inquiries  for  which  she  is  already  prepared  with  a  reply,"  suggested 
the  Wanderer. 

"  See  for  yourself.  At  all  events,  she  is  a  very  interesting  specimen.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  like  her." 

Keyork  Arabian  was  silent,  as  though  he  were  reflecting  upon  Unorna's  character 
and  peculiar  gifts,  before  describing  them  to  his  friend.  His  ivory  features 
softened  almost  imperceptibly,  and  his  sharp  blue  eyes  suddenly  lost  their  light,  as 
though  they  no  longer  saw  the  outer  world.     But  the  Wanderer  cared  for  none  of  these 
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things  and  bestowed  no  attention  upon  his  companion's  face.  He  preferred  the  little 
man's  silence  to  his  wild  talk,  but  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  extract  some  further 
information  concerning  Unorna,  and  before  many  seconds  had  elapsed  he  inter- 
rupted  Keyork's  meditations  with  a  question. 

"  You  tell  me  to  see  for  myself,"  he  said.      "  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  to 
expect.      Will  you  not  enlighten  me  ?  " 


KEVORK  ARABIAN. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  other  vaguely,  as  though  roused  from  sleep. 

"  If  I  go  to  Unorna  and  ask  a  consultation  of  her,  as  though  she  were  a  common 
somnambulist,  and  if  she  deigns  to  place  her  powers  at  my  disposal,  what  sort  of 
assistance  shall  I  most  probably  get?  " 

They  had  been  walking  slowly  forward,  and  Keyork  again  stopped,  rapping  the 
pavement  with  his  iron-shod  stick,  and  looking  up  from  under  his  bushy,  overhanging 
eyebrows. 
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**  Of  two  things,  one  will  happen,"  he  answered.  **  Either  she  will  herself  fall  into 
the  abnormal  state  and  will  answer  correctly  any  questions  you  put  to  her,  or  she  will 
hypnotise  you,  and  you  will  yourself  see — what  you  wish  to  see." 

**I  myself?" 

*  *  You  yourself.  The  peculiarity  of  the  woman  is  her  duality,  her  double  power. 
She  can,  by  an  act  of  volition,  become  hypnotic,  clairvoyante — whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it.  Or,  if  her  visitor  is  at  all  sensitive,  she  can  reverse  the  situation  and  play  the 
part  of  the  hypnotiser.     I  never  heard  of  a  like  case." 

**  After  all,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so,"  said  the  Wanderer  thoughtfully. 
**  At  all  events,  whatever  she  can  do,  is  evidently  done  by  hypnotism,  and  such  extra- 
ordinary experiments  have  succeeded  of  late " 

**  I  did  not  say  that  there  was  nothing  but  hypnotism  in  her  processes." 

**  What  then  ?     Magic  ?  "     The  Wanderer's  lip  curled  scornfully. 

**  Ido  not  know,"  replied  the  little  man,  speaking  slowly.  "Whatever  her  secret 
may  be,  she  keeps  it,  even  when  speaking  in  sleep.  This  I  can  tell  you.  I  suspect 
that  there  is  some  other  being,  or  person,  in  that  queer  old  house  of  hers  whom  she 
consults  on  grave  occasions.  At  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  a  difficult  scientific  question, 
I  have  known  her  to  leave  the  room  and  to  come  back  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
with  a  reply  which  I  am  positive  she  could  never  have  framed  herself." 

**  She  may  have  consulted  books,"  suggested  the  Wanderer. 

**  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  Keyork  Arabian  suddenly.  "  I  am  a  very  old  man  ;  there 
are  not  many  books  which  I  have  not  seen  and  partially  read  at  one  time  or  at  another, 
and  my  memory  is  surprisingly  good.  I  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  her 
information  is  not  got  from  anything  that  was  ever  written  or  printed." 

**  May  I  ask  of  what  general  nature  your  questions  were  ?  "  inquired  the  other,  more 
interested  than  he  had  hitherto  been  in  the  conversation. 

**They  referred  to  the  principles  of  embalmment." 

**  Much  has  been  written  about  that  since  the  days  of  the  Egyptians." 

**  The  Egyptians  !  "  exclaimed  Keyork  with  ^reat  scorn.  **  They  embalmed  their 
dead  after  a  fashion.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  embalmed  the  living  ?  "  The  little 
man's  eyes  shot  fire. 

-•**  No,  nor  will  I  believe  in  any  such  outrageous  impossibilities!     If  that  is  all,  I 
have  little  faith  in  Unorna's  mysterious  counsellor." 

**  The  faith  which  removes  mountains  is  generally  gained  by  experience  when  it  is 
gained  at  all,  and  the  craving  for  explanation  takes  the  place,  in  some  minds,  of  a 
willingness  to  learn.  It  is  not  my  business  to  find  explanations,  nor  to  raise  my  little 
self  to  your  higher  level,  by  standing  upon  this  curbstone,  in  order  to  deliver  a  lecture 
in  the  popular  form,  upon  matters  that  interest  me.  It  is  enough  that  I  have  found 
what  I  wanted.  Go  and  do  likewise.  See  for  yourself.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  You  are  unhappy,  and  unhappiness  is  dangerous,  in  rare  cases 
fatal.  If  you  tell  me  to-morrow  that  Unorna  is  a  charlatan,  you  will  be  in  no  worse 
plight  than  to-day,  nor  will  your  opinion  of  her  influence  mine.  If  she  helps  you  to 
find  what  you  want — so  much  the  better  for  you — how  much  the  better,  and  how  great 
the  risk  you  run  are  questions  for  your  judgment." 

**  I  will  go,"  answered  the  Wanderer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

**  Very  good,"  said  Keyork  Arabian.  **  If  you  want  to  find  me  again,  come  to  my 
lodging.     Do  you  know  the  house  of  the  Black  Mother  of  God  ?  " 

*  *  Yes — there  is  a  legend  about  a  Spanish  picture  of  our  Lady  once  preserved 
there " 

"Exactly.  It  takes  its  name  from  that  black  picture.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  the 
Fruit  Market,  over  against  the  window  at  which  the  Princess  Windischgratz  was  shot. 
I  live  in  the  upper  storv.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  Wanderer  had  left  her,  Unorna  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand  the  book 
she  had  again  taken  up,  following  the  printed  lines  mechanically  from  left  to  right, 
from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  foot.  Having  reached  that  point,  however,  she  did  not 
turn  over  the  leaf.     She  was  vaguely  aware  that  she  had  not  understood  the  sense  of 
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the  words,  and  she  returned  to  the  place  at  which  she  had  begun,  trying  to  concentrate 
her  attention  upon  the  matter,  moving  her  fresh  lips  to  form  the  syllables,  and  bending 
her  brows  in  the  effort  of  understanding,  so  that  a  short,  straight  furrow  appeared, 
like  a  sharp,  vertical  cut  extending  from  between  the  eyes  to  the  midst  of  the  broad 
forehead.  One,  two  and  three  sentences  she  grasped  and  comprehended ;  then  her 
thoughts  wandered  again,  and  the  groups  of  letters  passed  meaningless  before  her 
sight.  She  was  accustomed  to  directing  her  intelligence  without  any  perceptible  effort, 
and  she  was  annoyed  at  being  thus  led  away  from  her  occupation,  against  her  will  and 
in  spite  of  her  determination.  A  third  attempt  showed  her  that  it  was  useless  to  force 
herself  any  longer,  and  with  a  gesture  and  look  of  irritation  she  once  more  laid  the 
volume  upon  the  table  at  her  side. 

During  a  few  minutes  she  sat  motionless  in  her  chair,  her  elbow  leaning  on  the 
carved  arm-piece,  her  chin  supported  upon  the  back  of  her  half-closed  hand,  of  which 
the  heavy,  perfect  fingers  were  turned  inwards,  drooping  in  classic  curves  towards  the 
lace  about  her  throat.  Her  strangely  mismatched  eyes  stared  vacantly  towards  an 
imaginary  horizon,  not  bounded  by  banks  ^of  flowers,  nor  obscured  by  the  fantastic 
foliage  of  exotic  trees. 

Presently  she  held  up  her  head,  her  white  hand  dropped  upon  her  knee,  she  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then  rose  to  her  feet,  swiftly,  as  though  she  had  made  a  resolution  and 
was  about  to  act  upon  it.  She  made  a  step  forward,  and  then  paused  again,  while  a 
half-scornful  smile  passed  like  a  shadow  over  her  face.  Very  slowly  she  began  to  pace 
the  marble  floor,  up  and  down  in  the  open  space  before  her  chair,  turning  and  turning 
again,  the  soft  folds  of  her  white  gown  following  her  across  the  smooth  pavement  with 
a  gentle,  sweeping  sound,  such  as  the  breeze  makes  among  flowers  in  spring. 

**  Is  it  he  ?  "  she  asked  aloud  in  a  voice  ringing  with  the  joy  and  the  fear  of  a  passion 
that  has  Waited  long  and  is  at  last  approaching  the  fulfilment  of  satisfaction. 

No  answer  came  to  her  from  among  the  thick  foliage  nor  in  the  scented  breath  of 
the  violets  and  the  lilies.  The  murmuring  song  of  the  little  fountain  alone  disturbed 
the  stillness,  and  the  rustle  of  her  own  garments  as  she  moved. 

**  Is  it  he  ?  Is  it  he  ?  Is  it  he  ?  **  she  repeated  again  and  again,  in  varying  tones, 
chiming  the  changes  of  hope  and  fear,  of  certainty  and  vacillation,  of  sadness  and  of 
gladness,  of  eager  passion  and  of  chilling  doubt. 

She  stood  still,  staring  at  the  pavement,  her  fingers  clasped  together,  the  palms  of 
her  hands  tiirned  downward,  her  arms  relaxed.  She  did  not  see  the  dark  red  squares 
of  marble,  alternating  with  the  white  and  the  gray,  but  as  she  looked  a  face  and  a  form 
rose  before  her,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  all  her  senses  and  faculties  concentrated 
themselves.  The  pale  and  noble  head  grew  very  distinct  in  her  inner  sight,  the  dark 
gray  eyes  gazed  sadly  upon  her,  the  passionate  features  were  fixed  in  the  expression  of 
a  great  sorrow. 

'*  Are  you  indeed  he  ?  "  she  asked,  speaking  softly  and  doubtfully,  and  yet  uncon- 
sciously projecting  her  strong  will  upon  the  vision,  as  though  to  force  it  to  give  the 
answer  for  which  she  longed. 

And  the  answer  came,  imposed  by  the  effort  of  her  imagination  upon  the  thing 
wiagined.  The  face  suddenly  became  luminous,  as  with  a  radiance  within  itself ;  the 
shadows  of  grief  melted  away,  and  in  their  place  trembled  the  rising  light  of  a  dawning 
love.  The  lips  moved  and  the  voice  spoke,  not  as  it  had  spoken  to  her  lately,  but  in 
tones  long  familiar  to  her  in  dreams  by  day  and  night. 

"  I  am  he.  1  am  that  love  for  whom  you  have  waited  ;  you  are  that  dear  one  whom 
I  have  sought  throughout  the  world.  The  hour  of  our  joy  has  struck  ;  the  new  life 
begins  to-day,  and  there  shall  be  no  end." 

Unorna's  arms  went  out  to  grasp  the  shadow,  and  she  drew  it  to  her  in  her  fancy 
and  kissed  its  radiant  face. 

**Na  vliky  vikuv/    To  ages  of  ages  !  "  she  cried. 

Then  she  covered  her  eyes  as  though  to  impress  the  sight  they  had  seen  upon  the 
niind  within,  and  groping  blindly  for  her  chair  sank  back  into  her  seat.  But  the 
mechanical  effort  of  will  and  memory  could  not  preserve  the  image.  In  spite  of  all 
mward  concentration  of  thought,  its  colours  faded,  its  outlines  trembled,  grew  faint 
and  vanished,  and  darkness  was  in  its  place.  Unorna's  hand  dropped  to  her  side,  and 
a  quick  throb  of  pain  stabbed  her  through  and  through,  agonizing  as  the  wound  of 
a  blunt  and  jagged  knife,  though  it  was  gone  almost  before  she  knew  where  she  had 
felt  it.     Then  her  eyes  flashed  with  unlike  fires,  the  one  dark  and  passionate  as  the 
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light  of  a  black  diamond,  the  other  keen  and  daring  as  the  gleam  of  blue  steel     in 
the  sun. 

**  Ah,  but  I  will !  "  she  exclaimed.     **  And  what  I  will — shall  be." 

As  though  she  were  satisfied  with  the  promise  thus  made  to  herself,  she  smiled^  Her 
eyelids  drooped,  the  tension  of  her  frame  was  relaxed,  and  she  sank  again  into  tHe 
indolent  attitude  in  which  the  Wanderer  had  found  her.  A  moment  later  the  dista^nt 
door  turned  softly  upon  its  hinges  and  a  light  footfall  broke  the  stillness.  There  -w-sls 
no  need  for  Unorna  to  speak  in  order  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  might  guide  the  new 
comer  to  her  retreat.  The  footsteps  approached  swiftly  and  surely.  A  young  man  of 
singular  beauty  came  out  of  the  green  shadows  and  stood  beside  the  chair  in  the  open 
space. 

Unorna  betrayed  no  surprise  as  she  looked  up  into  her  visitor's  face.  She  kne'w  it 
well.  In  form  and  feature  the  youth  represented  the  noblest  type  of  the  Jewish  race. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  him  without  thinking  of  a  young  eagle  of  the  mountains, 
eager,  swift,  sure,  instinct  with  elasticity,  far-sighted  and  untiring,  strong  to  grasp  and 
to  hold,  beautiful  with  the  glossy  and  unruffled  beauty  of  a  plumage  continually 
smoothed  in  the  sweep  and  the  rush  of  high,  bright  air. 

Israel  Kafka  stood  still,  gazing  down  upon  the  woman  he  loved,  and  drawings  his 
breath  hard  between  his  parted  lips.   His  piercing  eyes  devoured  every  detail  of  the  sig-ht 
before  him,  while  the  dark  blood  rose  in  his  lean  olive  cheek,  and  the  veins  of  his 
temples  swelled  with  the  beating  of  his  quickened  pulse. 
•*Well?" 

The  single  indifferent  word  received  the  value  of  a  longer  speech  from  the  tone   in 
which  it  was  uttered,  and  from  the  look  and  gesture  which  accompanied  it.     Unorna's 
voice  was  gentle,  soft,  half-indolent,  half-caressing,  half-expectant,  and  hal(  careless. 
There  was  something  almost  insolent  in  its  assumption  of  superiority,  which  was  borne 
out  by  the  little  defiant  tapping  of  two  long  white  fingers  upon  the  arm  of  the  carved 
chair.     And  yet,  with  the  rising  inflection  of  the  monosyllable  there  went  a  raising  of 
the  brows,  a  sidelong  glance  of  the  eyes,  a  slowly  wreathing  smile  that  curved  the  fresh 
lips  just  enough  to  unmask  two  perfect  teeth,  all  of  which  lent  to  the  voice  a  meaning, 
a  familiarity,  a  pliant  possibility  of  favourable  interpretation,  fit  rather  to  flatter  a  hope 
than  to  chill  a  passion. 

The  blood  beat  more  fiercely  in  the  young  man's  veins,  his  black  eyes  gleamed  yet 
more  brightly,  his  pale,  high-curved  nostrils  quivered  at  every  breath  he  drew.  The 
throbbings  of  his  heart  unseated  his  thoughts  and  strongly  took  possession  of  the 
government  of  his  body.  Under  an  irresistible  impulse  he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside 
Unorna,  covering  her  marble  hand  with  all  his  lean,  dark  fingers  and  pressing  his 
forehead  upon  them,  as  though  he  had  found  and  grasped  all  that  could  be  dear  to 
him  in  life. 

**  Unorna  !     My  golden  Unorna !  "  he  cried,  as  he  knelt. 

Unorna  looked  down  upon  his  bent  head.     The  smile  faded  from  her  face,  and  for 
a  moment  a  look  of  hardness  lingered  there,  which  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  pain 
and  reg^ret.     As  though  collecting  her  thoughts,  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  she  tried  to   , 
draw  back  her  hand  ;  then  as  he  held  it  still,  she  leaned  back  and  spoke  to  him.  I 

'*  ^ou  have  not  understood  me,"  she  said,  as  quietly  as  she  could.  ' 

The  strong  fingers  were  not  lifted  from  hers,  but  the  white  face,  now  bloodless  and 
^^^"^^^.'"ent,  was  raised  to  hers,  and  a  look  of  such  fear  as  she  had  never  dreamed     I 
^4^^^^  the  wide  black  eyes.  ' 

u/^^^ — understood  ?  "  he  repeated  in  startled,  broken  tones.  I 

**  TSJ^'"'^^  ^^^^^^9  ^^^  turned  away,  for  the  sight  hurt  her  and  accused  her.  j 

yours   «f  ^»  y^"   have  not  understood.     Is  it  my  fault  ?     Israel  Kafka,  that  hand  is  not 
-  JV^  ^old." 

**    J    ^^t  mine  ?      Unorna  !  "     Yet  he  could  not  quite  believe  what  she  said.  j 

//Jton^     ^^m  in   earnest,"   she   answered,  not  without   a  lingering  tenderness  in  the 
Ar^j  'Qn.      "  Do  you  think  I  am  jesting  with  you,  or  with  myself?  " 
^^^'^J,     ^Z^^^^r  of  the   two  stirred  during  the  silence  which  followed.     Unorna  sat  quite    ( 
J^^^t:     '^^^'■'ngr   fixedly  into   the  green  shadows  of  the  foliage,  as  though  not  daring-*'^ 
^arcH^^^^*^  g-aze  she  felt  upon  her.     Israel  Kafka  still  knelt  beside  her,  motionless  and 
^^'^^^        '^^eathingr,  like  a  dangerous  wild  animal  startled  by  an  unexpected  enemy,  and 
'"^^'^^^i^^^rily  paralysed   in  the  very  act  of  springing,  whether  backward  in  flight,  or 
^^   in  the  teeth  of  the  foe,  it  is  not  possible  to  guess. 
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"  I  have  been  mistaken,"  Unorna  continued  at  last,      "  Forgive— forget " 

Israel  Kafka  rose  to  his  feet  and  drew  back  a  step  from  her  side.  All  his  move- 
ments were  smooth  and  graceful.  The  perfect  man  is  most  beautiful  in  motion,  the 
perfect  woman  in  repose. 

"  How  easy  it  is  for  you  !"  exclaimed  the  Moravian.  "  How  easy  !  How  simple! 
You  call  me,  and  I  come.     You  let  your  eyes  rest  on  me,  and  I  kneel  before  you.     You 
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sigh,  and  1  speak  words  of  love.  You  lift  your  hand,  and  I  crouch  at  your  feet.  You 
frown — and  I  humbly  leave  you.     How  easy ! " 

"  You  are  wrong,  and  you  speak  foolishly.  You  are  angry,  and  you  do  not  weigh 
your  words." 

' '  Angry  !  What  have  I  to  do  with  so  common  a  madness  as  anger  ?  I  am  more  than 
angry.  Do  you  think  that  because  I  have  submitted  to  the  veering  gusts  of  your  good 
and  evil  humours  these  many  months,  I  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  myself?  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  blow  upon  me  as  upon  a  feather,  from  east  and  west,  from 
north  and  south,  hotly  or  coldly,  as  your  unstable  nature  moves  you  ?  Have  you 
promised  me  nothing?  Have  you  given  me  no  hope?  Have  you  said  and  done 
nothing  whereby  you  are    bound  ?     Or  can  no  pledge  bind  you  ?  no  promise  find  a 
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foothold   in  your  slippery  memory  ?  no  word  of  yours  have  meaning^  for  those  who 
hear  it  ? ' 

**I  never  g^ave  you  either  pledge  or  promise,"  answered  Unorna  in  a  harder 
tone.  **The  only  hope  I  have  ever  extended  to  you  was  this,  that  I  would  one  day 
answer  you  plainly.  I  have  done  so.  You  are  not  satisfied.  Is. there  anything  more 
to  be  said  ?  I  do  not  bid  you  leave  my  house  for  ever,  any  more  than  I  mean  to  drive 
you  from  my  friendship." 

**From  your  friendship!  Ah,  I  thank  you,  Unorna;  I  most  humbly  thank  you! 
For  the  mercy  you  extend  in  allowing  me  to  linger  near  you,  I  am  grateful  I  Your 
friend,  you  say  ?  Ay,  truly,  your  friend  and  servant ;  your  servant  and  your  slave  ; 
your  slave  and  your  dog. .  Is  the  friend  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  his  lot?  A  soft 
word  shall  turn  away  his  anger.  Is  the  servant  over-presumptuous  ?  Your  scorn  will 
soon  teach  him  his  duty.  Is  the  slave  disobedient?  Blows  will  cure  him  of  his  faults. 
Does  your  dog  fawn  upon  you  too  familiarly  ?  Thrust  him  from  you  with  your  foot 
and  he  will  cringe  and  cower  till  you  smile  again.  Your  friendship — I  have  no  words 
for  thanks  ! " 

**Take  it,  or  take  it  not — as  you  will."  Unorna  glanced  at  his  angry  face  and 
quickly  looked  away. 

**  Take  it?  Yes,  and  more  too,  whether  you  will  give  it  or  not,"  answered  Israel 
Kafka,  moving  nearer  to  her.  *•  Yes.  Whether  you  will,  or  whether  you  will  not,  I 
will  have  all — ^your  friendship,  your  love,  your  life,  your  breath,  your  soul — all,  or 
nothing  !  " 

**You  are  wise  to  suggest  the  latter  alternative  as  a  possibility,"  said  Unorna 
coldly  and  not  heeding  his  approach. 

The  young  man  stood  still,  and  folded  his  arms.  The  colour  had  returned  to  his 
face  and  a  deep  flush' was  rising  under  his  olive  skin. 

**  Do  you  mean  what  you  say?"  he  asked  slowly.  **Do  you  mean  that  I  shall 
have  not  all,  but  nothing  ?  Do  you  still  dare  to  mean  that,  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  you  and  me  ?  " 

Unorna  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  steadily  into  his. 
''  Israel  Kafka,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  daring." 

But  the  young  man's  glance  did  not  waver.  The  angry  expression  of  his  features 
did  not  relax  ;  he  neither  drew  back  nor  bent  his  head.  Unorna  seemed  to  be 
exerting  all  the  strength  of  her  will  in  the  attempt  to  dominate  him,  but  without 
result.  In  the  effort  she  made  to  concentrate  her  determination  her  face  grew  pale 
and  her  lips  trembled.  Kafka  faced  her  resolutely,  his  eyes  on  fire,  the  rich  colour 
mantling  in  his  cheeks. 

**  Where  is  your  power  now?"  he  asked  suddenly.  **  Where  is  your  witchery? 
You  are  only  a  woman,  after  all.     You  are  only  a  weak  woman  !  " 

Very  slowly  he  drew  nearer  to  her  side,  his  lithe  figure  bending  a  little  as  he  looked 
down  upon  her.  Unorna  leaned  far  back,  withdrawing  her  face  from  his  as  far  as  she 
could,  but  still  trying  to  impose  her  will  upon  him. 

**  You  cannot,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  answering  her  thought. 
Men  who  have  tamed  wild  beasts  alone  know  what  such  a  moment  is  like.  A 
hundred  times  the  brave  man  has  held  the  tiger  spell-bound  and  crouching  under  his 
cold,  fearless  gaze.  The  beast,  ever  docile  and  submissive,  has  cringed  at  his  feet, 
fawned  to  his  touch,  and  licked  the  hand  that  snatched  away  the  half-devoured  morsel. 
Obedient  to  voice  and  eye,  the  giant  strength  and  sinewy  grace  have  been  debased  to 
make  the  sport  of  multitudes  ;  the  noble,  pliant  frame  has  contorted  itself  to  execute 
the  mean  antics  of  the  low-comedy  ape — to  counterfeit  death  like  a  poodle  dog  ;  to  leap 
through  gaudily-painted  rings  at  the  word  of  command ;  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a 
spaniel.  A  hundred  times  the  changing  crowd  has  paid  its  paltry  fee  to  watch  the 
little  play  that  is  daily  acted  behind  the  stout  iron  bars  by  the  man  and  the  beast. 
The  man,  the  nobler,  braver  creature,  is  arrayed  in  a  wretched  flimsy  finery  of  tights 
and  spangles,  parading  his  physical  weakness  and  inferiority  in  the  toggery  of  a 
mountebank.  The  tiger,  vast,  sleepy-eyed,  mysterious,  lies  motionless  in  the  front  of 
his  cage,  the  gorgeous  stripes  of  his  velvet  coat  following  each  curve  of  his  body, 
from  the  cushions  of  his  great  fore-paws  to  the  arch  of  his  gathered  haunches.  The 
watchfulness  and  flexible  activity  of  the  serpent  and  the  strength  that  knows  no 
master  are  clothed  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  native-born  sovereign.  Time  and 
times  again  the  beautiful  giant  has  gone  through  the  slavish  round  of  his  mechanical 
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tricks,  obedient  to  the  fragile  creature  of  intelligence,  to  the  little  dwarf,  man,  whose 
power  is  in  his  eyes  and  heart  only.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  lights,  to  the  spectators, 
to  the  laughter,  to  the  applause,  to  the  frightened  scream  of  the  hysterical  women  in 
the  audience,  to  the  close  air  and  to  the  narrow  stage  behind  the  bars.  The  tamer  in 
his  tights  and  tinsel  has  grown  used  to  his  tiger,  to  his  emotions,  to  his  hourly  danger. 
He  even  finds  at  last  that  his  mind  wanders  during  the  performance,  and  that  at  the 
very  instant  when  he  is  holding  the  ring  for  the  leap,  or  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
beast's  fearful  jaws,  he  is  thinking  of  his  wife,  of  his  little  child,  of  his  domestic 
happiness  or  household  troubles,  rather  than  of  what  he  is  doing.  Many  times, 
perhaps   many  hundreds  of   times,  all  passes  off  quietly  and   successfully.     Then, 


inevitably,  comes  the  struggle.  Who  can  tell  the  causes  ?  The  tiger  is  growing  old, 
or  is  ill  fed,  or  is  not  well,  or  is  merely  in  one  of  those  evil  humours  to  which 
animals  are  subject  as  well  as  their  masters.  One  day  he  refuses  to  go  through 
with  the  performance.  First  one  trick  fails,  and  then  another.  The  public  grow 
impatient,  the  man  in  spangles  grows  nervous,  raises  his  voice,  stamps  loudly  with 
his  foot,  and  strikes  his  terrible  slave  with  his  light  switch.  A  low,  deep  sound 
breaks  from  the  enormous  throat,  the  spectators  hold  their  breath,  the  huge,  flexible 
limbs  are  gathered  for  the  leap,  and  In  the  gaslight  and  the  dead  silence  man  and 
beast  are  face  to  face.     Life  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  death  is  at  the  door. 

Then  the  tamer's  heart  beats  loud,  his  chest  heaves,  his  brows  are  furrowed.  Even 
then,  in  the  instant  that  still  separates  him  from  triumph  or  destruction,  the  thought 
of  his  sleeping  child  or  of  his  watching  wife  darts  through  his  brain.  But  the  struggle 
has  begun  and  there  is  no  escape.  One  of  two  things  must  happen  :  he  must  overcome 
or  he  must  die.  To  draw  hack,  to  let  his  glance  waver,  to  show  so  much  as  the  least 
sign  of  fear,  is  death.     The  moment  is  supreme,  and  he  knows  it. 
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Unorna  grasped  the  arms  of  her  chair  as  though  seeking  for  physical  support  in 
her  extremity.  She  could  not  yield.  Before  her  eyes  arose  a  vision  unlike  the  reality 
in  all  its  respects.  She  saw  an  older  face,  a  taller  figure,  a  look  of  deeper  thought 
between  her  and  the  angry  man  who  was  trying  to  conquer  her  resistance  with  a 
glance.  Between  her  and  her  mistake  the  image  of  what  should  be  stood  out,  bright, 
vivid,  and  strong.  A  new  conviction  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old ;  a  real  passion 
was  flaming  upon  the  altar  whereon  she  had  fed  with  dreams  the  semblance  of  a 
sacred  fire. 

**  You  do  not  really  love  me,"  she  said  softly. 

Israel  Kafka  started,  as  a  man  who  is  struck  unawares.  The  monstrous  untruth 
which  filled  the  words  broke  down  his  guard,  sudden  tears  veiled  the  penetrating 
sharpness  of  his  gaze,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

**  I  do  not  love  you  ?     I !     Unorna — Unorna  !  " 

The  first  words  broke  from  him  in  a  cry  of  horror  and  stupefaction.  But  her  name, 
when  he  spoke  it,  sounded  as  the  death  moan  of  a  young  wild  animal  wounded  beyond 
all  power  to  turn  at  bay. 

He  moved  unsteadily  and  laid  hold  of  the  tall  chair  in  which  she  sat.  He  was 
behind  her  now,  standing,  but  bending  down  so  that  his  forehead  pressed  his  fingers. 
He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her  hair,  still  less  upon  her  face.  Even  his  hands 
were  white  and  bloodless.  Unorna  could  hear  his  quick  breathing  just  above  her 
shoulder.  She  sat  quite  still,  and  her  lips  were  smiling,  though  her  brow  was 
thoughtful  and  almost  sad.  She  knew  that  the  struggle  was  over  and  that  she  had 
gained  the  mastery,  though  the  price  of  victory  might  be  a  broken  heart. 

**  You  thought  I  was  jesting,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  looking  before  her  into  the 
deep  foliage,  but  knowing  that  her  softest  whisper  would  reach  him.  *'  But  there  was 
no  jest  in  what  I  said,  nor  any  unkindness  in  what  I  meant,  though  it  is  all  my  fault. 
But  that  is  true — you  never  loved  me  as  I  would  be  loved." 

**  Unorna " 

**No,  I  am  not  unkind.  Your  love  is  young,  fierce,  inconstant;  half  terrible, 
half  boyish  ;  aflame  to-day,  asleep  to-morrow  ;  ready  to  turn  into  hatred  at  one  moment, 
to  melt  into  tears  at  the  next :  intermittent,  unstable  as  water,  fleeting  as  a  cloud's 
shadow  on  the  mountain  side." 

*^  It  pleased  you  once,"  said  Israel  Kafka  in  broken  tones.  'Mt  is  not  less  love 
because  you  are  weary  of  it — and  of  me." 

**  Weary,  you  say?  No,  not  weary — and  very  truly  not  of  you.  You  will  believe 
that  to-day  ;  to-morrow  you  will  still  try  to  force  life  into  your  belief,  and  then  it  will 
be  dead  and  gone  like  all  thoughts  which  have  never  entered  into  the  shapes  of  reality. 
We  have  not  loved  each  other.  We  have  but  fancied  that  it  would  be  swe^t  to  love, 
and  the  knife  of  truth  has  parted  the  web  of  our  dreams,  keenly,  in  the  midst,  so  that 
we  see  before  us  what  is,  though  the  ghost  of  what  might  have  been  is  yet  lingering 
near." 

**  Who  wove  that  web,  Unorna — you,  or  I  ?"  He  lifted  his  heavy  eyes  and  gazed 
at  her  coiled  hair. 

**  What  matters  it  whether  it  was  your  doing  or  mine?  But  we  wove  it  together, 
and  together  we  must  see  the  truth." 

"  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no  more  *  together '  for  you  and  me." 

'*  We  may  yet  glean  friendship  in  the  fields  where  love  has  grown." 

"  Friendship  !  the  very  word  is  a  wound !  Friendship  !  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of 
the  wine  of  life  !  Friendship  !  the  sour  drainings  of  the  heart's  cup,  left  to  moisten  the 
lips  of  the  damned  when  the  blessed  have  drunk  their  fill !  I  hate  the  word,  as  I  hate 
the  thought !  " 

Unorna  sighed  ;  partly,  perhaps,  that  he  might  hear  the  sigh,  and  put  upon  it  an 
interpretation  soothing  to  his  vanity,  but  partly,  too,  from  a  sincere  regret  that  he 
should  need  to  suffer  as  he  was  evidently  suffering.  She  had  half  believed  that  she  loved 
him,  and  she  owed  him  pity.  Women's  hearts  pay  such  debts  unwillingly,  but  they  do 
pay  them,  nevertheless.  She  wished  that  she  had  never  set  eyes  upon  Israel  Kafka  ; 
she  wished  that  she  might  never  see  him  again  ;  even  his  death  would  hardly  have  cost 
her  a  pang,  and  yet  she  was  sorry  for  him.  Diana,  the  huntress,  shot  her  arrows  witli 
unfailing  aim ;  Diana,  the  goddess,  may  have  sighed  and  shed  one  bright  immortal 
tear,  as  she  looked  into  the  fast  glazing  eyes  of  the  dying  stag — may  not  Diana,  the 
maiden,  have  felt  a  touch  of  human  sympathy  and  pain  as  she  listened  to  the  deep  note 
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of  her  hounds  baying  on  poor  Actseon's  track  ?     No  one  is  all  bad,  or  all  good.     No 
woman  is  all  earthly,  nor  any  goddess  all  divine. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  said  Unorna.     '*  You  will  not  understand " 

"  I  have  understood  enough.  I  have  understood  that  a  woman  can  have  two  faces 
and  two,  hearts,  two  minds,  two  souls  ;  it  is  enough,  my  understanding  need  go  no 
farther.  You  sighed  before  you  spoke.  It  was  not  for  me  ;  it  was  for  yourself.  You 
never  felt  pain  or  sorrow  for  another." 

He  was  trying  hard  to  grow  cold  and  to  find  cold  words  to  say,  which  might  lead 
her  to  believe  him  stronger  than  he  was  and  able  to  master  his  grief.  But  he  was  too 
young,  too  hot,  too  changeable  for  such  a  part.  Moreover,  in  his  first  violent  outbreak 
Unorna  had  dominated  him,  and  he  could  not  now  regain  the  advantage. 

''  You  are  wrong,  Israel  Kafka.  You  would  make  me  less  than  human.  If  I 
sighed,  it  was  indeed  for  ^ou.  See — I  confess  that  I  have  done  you  wrong,  not  in 
deeds,  but  in  letting  you  hope.  Truly,  I  myself  have  hoped  also.  I  have  thought  that 
the  star  of  love  was  trembling  just  below  the  east,  and  that  you  and  I  might  be 
one  to  another — what  we  cannot  be  now.  My  wisdom  has  failed  me,  my  sight  has 
been  deceived.  Am  I  the  only  woman  in  this  world  who  has  been  mistaken  ?  Can 
you  not  forgive?  If  I  had  promised,  if  I  had  said  one  word — and  yet,  you  are 
right,  too,  for  I  have  let  you  think  in  earnest  what  has  been  but  a  passing  dream 
of  my  own  thoughts.  It  was  all  wrong ;  it  was  all  my  fault.  There,  lay  your  hand 
in  mine  and  say  that  you  forgive,  as  I    ask  forgiveness." 

He  was  still  standing  behind  her,  leaning  against  the  back  of  her  chair.  With- 
out looking  round  she  raised  her  hand  above  her  shoulder  as  though  seeking  for 
his.     But  he  would  not  take  it. 

"Is  it  so  hard  ?  "  she  asked  softly.  **  Is  it  even  harder  for  you  to  give  than  for  me 
to  ask  ?  Shall  we  part  like  this — not  to  meet  again — each  bearing  a  wound,  when  both 
might  be  whole  ?     Can  you  not  say  the  word  ?  " 

**  What  is  it  to  you  whether  I  forgive  you  or  not  ?  " 

*'  Since  I  ask  it,  believe  that  it  is  much  to  me,"  she  answered,  slowly  turning  her 
head  until,  without  catching  sight  cf  his  face,  she  could  just  see  where  his  fingers  were 
resting  on  her  chair.  Then,  over  her  shoulder,  she  touched  them,  and  drew  them  to 
her  cheek.     He  made  no  resistance. 

*'  Shall  we  part  without  one  kind  thought  ?  "  Her  voice  was  softer  still  and  so  low 
and  sweet  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  words  were  spoken  in  the  ripple  of  the  tiny 
fountain.  There  was  magic  in  the  place,  in  the  air,  in  the  sounds,  above  all  in  the  fair 
woman's  touch. 

'*  Is  this  friendship?"  asked  Israel  Kafka.  Then  he  sank  upon  his  knees  beside 
her,  and  looked  up  into  her  face. 

**  It  is  friendship  ;  yes — why  not?     Am  I  like  other  women  ?  " 

**Then  why  need  there  be  any  parting  ?  " 

*  *  If  you  will  be  my  friend  there  need  be  none.  You  have  forgiven  me  now — I  see 
it  in  your  eyes.     Is  it  not  true  ?  " 

He  was  at  her  feet,  passive  at  last  under  the  superior  power  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  resist.  Unorna's  fascination  was  upon  him,  and  he  could  only  echo  her 
words,  as  he  would  have  executed  her  slightest  command,  without  consciousness  of 
free  will  or  individual  thought.  It  was  enough  that  for  one  moment  his  anger  should 
cease  to  give  life  to  his  resistance  ;  it  was  sufficient  that  Unorna  should  touch  him  thus, 
and  speak  softly,  his  eyelids  quivered  and  his  look  became  fixed,  his  strength  was 
absorbed  in  hers  and  incapable  of  acting  except  under  her  direction.  So  long  as  she 
might  please  the  spell  would  endure. 

**  Sit  beside  me  now,  and  let  us  talk,"  she  said. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he  rose  and  sat  down  near  her. 

Unorna  laughed,  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone  that  was  not  good  to  hear. 
A  moment  earlier  it  wcfuld  have  wounded  Israel  Kafka  to  the  quick  and  brought  the 
hot,  angry  blood  to  his  face.  Now  he  laughed  with  her,  vacantly,  as  though  not 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  mirth. 

"You  are  only  my  slave,  after  all,"  said  Unorna  scornfully. 

**  I  am  only  your  slave,  after  all,"  he  repeated. 

**  I  could  touch  you  with  my  hand  and  you  would  hate  me,  and  forget  that  you 
ever  loved  me." 

This  time  the  man  was  silent.     There  was  a  contraction  of  pain  in  his  face,  as 
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thou|fh  a  violent  mental  struggle  were  going  on  within  him.  Unorna  tapped  the 
pavement  impatiently  with  her  foot  and  bent  her  brows. 

"  You  would  hate  me  and  forget  that  you  ever  loved  me,"  she  repeated,  dwelling 
on  each  word  as  though  to  impress  it  on  his  consciousness.     "Say  it,  I  order  you." 

The  contraction  of  his  features  disappeared. 

"  I  should  hate  you  and  forget  that  I  ever  lov^d  you,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  You  never  loved  me." 

"  I  never  loved  you." 

Again  Unorna  laughed,  and  he  joined  in  her  laughter,  unintelligently,  as  he  had 
done  before.  She  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  and  her  face  grew  grave.  Israel  Kafka  sat 
motionless  in  his  chair,  staring  at  her  with  unwinking  eyes.  But  his  gaze  did  not 
disturb  her.  There  was  no  more  meaning  in  it  than  in  the  expression  of  a  marble 
statue,  far  less  than  in  that  of  a  painted  portrait.  Yet  the  man  was  alive  and  in  the 
full  strength  of  his  magnificent  youth,  supple,  active,  tierce  by  nature,  able  to  have 
killed  her  with  his  hands  in  the  struggle  of  a  moment.  Yet  she  knew  that  without  a 
word  from  her  he  could  neither  turn  his  head  nor  move  in  his  seat. 

For  a  long  time  Unorna  was  absorbed  in  her  meditations.  Again  and  again  the 
vision  of  a  newer  happiness  took  shape  and  colour  before  her,  so  clearly  and  vividly 
that  she  could  have  clasped  it  and  held  it  and  believed  in  its  reality,  as  she  had  done 
before  Israel  Kafka  had  entered.  But  there  was  a  doubt  now  which  constantly  arose 
between  her  and  it,  the  dark  and  shapeless  shadow  of  a  reasoning  she  hated  and  yet 
knew  to  be  strong. 

"  I  must  ask  him,"  she  said  unconsciously. 

"  You  must  ask  him,"  repeated  Israel  Kafka  from  his  seat, 

For  the  third  time  Unorna  laughed  aloud  as  she  heard  the  echo  of  her  own  words. 

"Whom  shall  I  ask?"  she  inquired  contemptuously,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

The  dull,  glassy  eyes  sought  hers  in  painful  perplexity,  following  her  face  as  she 
moved. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  powerless  man. 

Unorna  came  close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head. 

"  Sleep,  until  I  wake  you,"  she  said. 

The  eyelids  drooped  and  closed  at  her  command,  and  instantly  the  man's  breathing 
became  heavy  and  regular.     Unorna's  full  tips  curled  as  she  looked  down  at  him. 

"  And  you  would  be  my  master  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Then  she  turned  and  disappeared  among  the  plants,  leaving  him  alone. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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THE    ANCESTRAL    HOME   OF   THE   WASHINGTONS. 

By  WILLIAM  CLARKE. 

With  Illustrations  by  ERNEST  G.  BEACH. 

EW  English  readers  have  ever  heard  of,  fewer  have  ever  visited,  the 

little   village   of  Sulgrave   in    Northamptonshire.      Many  American 

readers  have    heard  of  it,  and  a  few  adventurous  American  patriots 

have  actually  made  their  way  thither  ;  for  there,  lived  in  former  times 

the  ancestors  of  George  Washington,    first  President  of  the   United 

States.     Washington  himself  knew  but  little  of   his  family  history. 

After  he  became  President,  the  English  Garter  King-at-arms  worked 

out  for  him  an  English  genealogy  in  which  everything  seemed  to  fit 

all  ri^ht.     Washingrton  thanked  the  English  official,  sent  him  the  Virginian  genealogy 

of  his  own  branch,  said  that,  being  a  busy  man,  he  had  paid  but  little  attention  to 

the  subject,  and  added  that  he  had  heard  that  his  ancestors  had  come  from  the  north 

of  England. 

Baker,  the  historian  of  Northamptonshire,  took  up  Sir  Isaac  Heard's  genealogy, 
derived  Washington  from  the  owners  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  then  carried  the  family  back  to  a  Norman  knight,  Sir  William  de  Hertburn, 
who  lived  seven  centuries  ago.  This  knight  owned  the  little  village  of  Washington 
in  Durham,  four  miles  from  Chest er-le-Street  and  five  from  Gateshead.  At  this  point 
let  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
latest  biographer  of  Washington,  take  up  the  thread  of  the  family  story  :— 

"  In  the  north  of  England,  in  the  region  conquered  first  by  Saxons  and  then  by  Danes,  lies  the 
little  vill^^  of  Washington.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  de  Hertburn,  and  belonged 
to  him  at  the  time  of  the  Bolden  Book  in  1 18^  Soon  after  he  or  his  descendants  took  the  name 
of  De  Wessyngton,  and  there  they  remained  for  two  centuries,  knights  of  the  palatinate,  holding 
their  lands  by  a  military  tenure,  fighting  in  all  the  wars,  and  taking  part  in  tournaments  with 
becoming  splendour.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  line  of  feudal  knights  of  the 
ptalatinate  was  extinct,  and  the  manor  passed  from  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  Dionisia  de 
Wessyngton.  But  the  main  stock  had  in  the  meantime  thrown  out  many  oHshoots,  which  had 
taken  firm  root  in  other  parts  of  England.  We  hear  of  several  who  came  in  various  ways  to 
eminence.  There  was  the  learned  and  vigorous  prior  of  Durham,  John  de  Wessyngton,  probably 
one  of  the  original  family,  and  the  name  appears  in  various  places  after  bis  time  in  recotds  and  on 
monuments,  indicating  a  flourishing  and  increasing  race.  Lawrence  Washington,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  mayor  of  Northampton,  and  received  from  King  Henry  VIII.  the  manor  of 
Sulgrave  in  1538.  In  the  next  century  we  find  traces  of  Robert  Washington  of  the  Adwick  family, 
a  rich  merchant  of  Leeds,  and  of  his  son  Joseph  Washington,  a  learned  lawyer  and  author  of  Gray's 
Inn.  About  the  same  time  we  hear  of  Richard  Washington  and  Philip  Washington  holding  high 
places  at  University  College,  Oxford.  The  Sulgrave  branch  was,  however,  the  most  numerous 
and  prosperous.  From  the  mayor  of  Northampton  were  descended  Sir  WiUiam  Washington, 
who  married  the  haif-sister  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Sir  Henry  Washington,  who 
made  a  desperate  defence  of  Worcester  against  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  in  1646  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Washington,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  fighting  for  King  Charles  ;  another 
James,  <n  a  later  time,  who  was  implicated  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  fled  to  Holland  and  became 
87.     December,  1890.  u 
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the  progenitor  of  a  flourishing  and  successful  family,  which  has  spread  to  German)'  and  there  been 
ennobled  ;  Sir  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Garsdon,  whose  granddaughter  married  Robert  Shirley, 
Baron  Ferrers,  and  others  of  less  note,  but  aJl  men  of  property  and  standing.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  successful,  thrifty  race,  owning  lands  and  estates,  wise  magistrates  and  good  soldiers, 
marrying  well,  and  increasing  Iheir  wealth  and  strength  from  generation  to  generation.  Thev  were 
of  Norman  stock,  knights  ana  gentlemen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  before  the  French  Revolution, 
and  we  can  detect  in  them  here  and  there  a  marked  strain  of  the  old  Norse  blood,  carrying  with  it 
across  the  centuries  the  wild  Berserker  spirit  which  made  the  adventurous  Northmen  for  centuries 
the  terror  of  Europe."' 

The  descent  of  Washingfton  from  the  Sulgrave  stock  was  supposed  to  be  conclu- 
sively established  until  Colonel  Chester,  broke  a  link  in  the  chain  which  Sir  Isaac 
Heard  had  forged,  and  proved  that  the  Vii^inian  settlers,  John  and  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, were  not  the  sons  of  Lawrence  of  Sulgrave,  as  Sir  Isaac  Heard  had  made 
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them  out  to  be.  It  was  Colonel  Chester's  belief  that  the  true  Virginian  line  had  come 
through  a  younger  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  family.  Mr.  Lodge's  conclusion  is  that 
there  can  be  "  little  doubt  that  the  two  emigrants  came  of  the  Sulgrave  stock, 
although  the  exact  connection  has  not  been  established."  We  may  therefore  take 
this  little  Northampton.shire  village  as  having  bred  and  reared  the  ancestors  of  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  American  Republic. 

Sulgrave  is  so  small  and  insignificant  a  place  that  I  did  not  at  first  know  how  to 
get  there.  Like  most  English  villages  it  has  decreased  in  size,  for  while  the  census  of 
1821  gave  it  578  inhabitants,  that  of  1881  credits  it  with  but  459.  Its  nearest  towns 
and  railway  stations  are  Brackley  in  Northamptonshire  and  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  former  is  a  charming  little  town,  mainly  consisting  of  one  very  long  and  very  wide 
street,  bordered  with  trees  along  part  of  its  course,  with  the  picturesque  gray  stone 
houses  common  in  Northamptonshire,  "  high-walled  gardens  green  and  old,"  and  the 
beautiful  manor-house  of  Lord  EUesmere.  From  Brackley  to  Sulgrave  is  a  walk  of 
some  seven  miles  by  road  ;  but  pleasant  walks  over  the  lovely  green  meadows  in  which 
this  region  abounds  will  considerably  shorten  the  distance.  From  Banbury  you  have 
a  choice  of  two  equally  pleasant  roads,  bordered  with  grass,  and  the  thick  hedges  of 

'   Ciargt  WaihingtQn,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  vol.  i.,  pp.  33,  34. 
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which  are  in  summer  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  roses.  One  road  passes  through 
the  picturesque  village  of  Middleton-Cheney,  the  other  through  the  equally  picturesque 
village  of  ChacDinbe. 

The  historic  associations  of  this  region  are  interesting.  Chipping  Warden  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  market-town  and  place  of  resort 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Towcester,  still  a  market-town,  had  probably  been 
burnt  by  the  Danes  before  921,  A.D.,  for  in  that  year  royal  orders  for  rebuilding  it 
were  issued.  Danesmore  is  a  historic  field.  The  manor  of  Warden  was  held  by  the 
North  family,  of  which  Frederick  Lord  North,  Prime  Minister  during  the  American 
War  was  a  member.  So  that  while  Warden  furnished  the  statesman  who,  as  the 
instrument  of  George  HI.,  was  doomed  to  humiliation  and  defeat  in  the  stru^le 
between  England  and  the  American  Colonies,  little  Sulgrave  a  few  miles  off  gave  birth 
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to  the  ancestors  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  who  overthrew  Geoi^e  HI.'s 
dominion  in  America.  This  region  also  witnessed  the  first  shock  of  battle  in  the  Civil 
War  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  21st  October,  1642,  King  Charles  I.,  having 
previously  mustered  his  forces  at  Shrewsbury,  and  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  reached  Southam  in  Warwickshire,  now  a  station  on  the  railway 
between  Rugby  and  Leamington.  On  Sunday  the  a3rd  October  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
took  place,  and  on  the  24th  the  King  slept  at  Aynho,  now  a  station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  between  Banbury  and  Oxford.  All  these  places  are  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  Sulgrave. 

When  I  first  entered  Sulgrave  my  mind  naturally  revertedto  a  visit  I  had  paid 
several  years  before  to  Washington's  own  home  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia. 
Although  a  December  day  it  was  warm  and  bright,  the  sky  being  of  that  deep,  pure  blue 
which  one  sees  in  and  around  Washington,  and  the  woods  still  retaining  something  of 
that  barbaric  splendour  which  marks  the  foliage  of  the  American  autumn.  I  recalled 
the  walk  down  the  long  avenue  to  the  steamboat  wharf;  the  little  negro  boy  who  sold 
papers  on  the  steamer  and  who  told  me  that  he  had  never  known  a  father  or  mother  ; 
the  glorious  river  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  white  dome  of  the  Capitol  gradually 
sinking  down  beneath  its  blue  waves  ;  the  thickly- wooded  banks  ;  the  red  mud  through 
which  we  tramped  at  the  landing-place  ;   the  walk  to  the  Washington  tomb  where  all 
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the  company  uncovered  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  hero  ;  the  ramble  throug^h  the  old 
Virginian  house,  with  its  old-fashioned  furniture  and  the  key  of  the  Bastille  hanging 
up  in  the  hall  ;  the  pleasant  slopes  along  which  Washington  and  Lafayette  watlted, 
and  from  which  we  had  glorious  views  of  the  Potomac  flowing  below.  It  was  a  goodly 
picture  and  one  which  lives  in  my  memory.  It  all  came  vividly  before  me  as  I  passed 
into  little  Sulgrave,  stranded,  as  it  were,  on  a  shoal  of  the  past,  nestling  there  among 
its  green  fields. 

The  little  village  practically  consists  of  two  streets,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  the  gray  stone  usual  in  the  district,  rough  but 
exceedingly  pleasant  in  appearance  when  mellowed  by  age.  Most  of  them  too  have 
long,  steep,  thatched  roofs,  so  that  the  whole  place  has  a  quiet,  gray,  sleepy  aspect. 


You  can  walk  from  end  to  end  in  five  minutes,  and  every  inhabitant  will  take  a  good 
look  at  you  as  you  go  by,  for  a  visit  from  the  great  outside  world  is  something  of  an 
event  in  this  little  medieval  nook.  If  you  enter  from  Banbury  the  first  house  in  the 
village  you  pass  is  on  the  left— a  lovely  old  place  of  stone,  with  a  gray  stone  porch 
bearing  on  its  front  a  sundial  and  the  date  1636  legibly  engraved.  It  has  a  steep 
thatched  roof,  and  roses  twine  themselves  affectionately  round  the  porch  and  latticed 
windows.  There  it  has  stood  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  almost  as  old  as  the  earliest 
European  settlements  in  America.  A  few  yards  further,  on  the  right,  is  a  roughly  tri- 
angular village  green,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  rough  stone  wall  of  the  churchyard. 
One  enters  the  churchyard  by  a  stone  causeway  between  two  thick  hedges  and  pauses 
to  survey  the  parish  church  of  Sulgrave  standing  within  its  grass-grown  enclosure 
and  dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  consists  of  a  low  square  tower  with  small  corner 
turrets,  nave,  south  aisle,  north  and  south  porches  and  chancel,  and  is  built  of  the 
gray  stone  of  the  district.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  is  a  door  with  triangular  porch. 
On  the  south  porch,  with  its  low-tiled  roof,  1  read  the  date  1564.  The  nave  is  some 
forty-seven  feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  while  the  chancel  is  twenty-four  feet 
long  by  fourteen  feet  wide  ;  so  that  the  entire  length  of  the  church  is  but  a  little 
over  seventy  feet.  The  chancel  is  entered  under  an  open  pointed  arch.  Most  of 
the  windows  are  despoiled  of  their  tracery.  The  church  is  not  striking,  but  is  a 
pleasant   humble  little   medieval   shrine  around  which  the  small  village  is  for  the 
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most  part  gfrouped.  The  only  Washington  relics  to  be  found  in  the  church,  the 
register  of  which  dates  from  1668,  may  be  seen  in  the  nave.  Here  on  a  gray 
slab  the  Washington  arms  and  a  brass  figure  have  been  engraved,  and  one  reads 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  bodies  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
gent  and  Amee  his  wyf  by  whome  he  had  issue  iiii.  sons  and  vii.  daughters:  wh. 
lawrence  died  the  .  .  day  of  [Feb.]  1583,  and  Amee  deceased  the  vith  day  of  October, 
Ano.  Dni,  1564."  The  head  of  the  figure  has  gone  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  "conveyed" 
by  an  American  visitor.  This  was  the  Lawrence  Washington  to  whom  was  granted 
the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in  1538. 


BRASS   TO   LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON   AND   WIFE. 

On  the  walls  are  also  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Hodges  family.  Moses  Hodges,  D.D., 
was  "  an  ornament  to  the  Church  of  England,"  noted  alike  for  "his  orthodox  preaching 
and  pious  example."  John  Hodges  gave  ^^  per  annum  to  be  distributed  in  bread  and 
eighteenpence  per  day  "  every  Lord's  day,  to  twelve  poor  families,"  "  but  such  only  as 
attended  Divine  service."  White  1  was  in  the  church  on  a  Saturday  morning  sure 
enough  the  baker  came  in  and  deposited  several  loaves  on  a  bench  just  inside  the  porch, 
to  be  distributed  no  doubt  on  the  following  day,  to  whatsoever  of  orthodox  poverty  the 
walls  of  Sulgrave  parish  may  inclose.  This  John  Hodges  also  built  and  endowed  a 
charity  school  for  ten  children  with  £,^  per  annum.  If  we  walk  out  of  the  church  and 
down  the  stone-paved  path  into  the  street  we  shall  see  the  school  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  a  small  stone  building  about  eighteen  feet  long,  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  is  now  in  a 
deserted  and  ruinous  state.  You  can  crane  your  neck  in  at  the  aperture  and  see  the 
master's  desk  at  the  wall,  a  scholars'  desk  running  along  one  side,  and  the  rows  of  pegs, 
while  lying  about  in  the  dust  of  the  floor  are  the  royal  arms  and  the  tablets  containing 
the  creed.  Whether  the  royal  arms  were  thrust  away  into  this  little  ruined  school 
house  when  CornwalHs  yielded  up  his  sword  to  Washington  at  Yorktown,  I  cannot 
say,  nor  could  I  learn  why  they  lie  here  in  dust  and  dishonour.  But  there  they  are. 
The  excellent  Mr.  Hodges  evidently  was  not  so  careful  about  ventilation  as  our  educa- 
tional authorities  of  to-day,  for  the  little  schoolroom  is  only  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
must  have  been  almost  literally  packed  when  the  master  and  all  the  boys  were  there. 
Ruinous  steps  lead  from  the  outside  to  a  sort  of  loft  above  the  school.  Possibly  some  may 
have  been  taught  up  there  or 
it  may  have  been  a  place  of 
punishment  for  the  naughty 
boys.  A  quaint  object  this 
old  rough  gray-stone  deserted 
schoolhouse. 

You  must  walk  to  the  other 
end  of  the  village  to  see  the 
Washington  manor  -  house 
which  stands  at  its  extreme 
eastern  verge.      You  pass  to 

the    right   the   little    Sulgrave  old  chest  in  sulcrave  church.         it™1. 

post-office.       On    the    left    a 

pleasant  house  belonging  to  a  country  doctor  reveals  itself,  beyond  on  the  same  side 
are  a  number  of  cottages,  and  two  little  inns — the  Star;  and  the  Compasses — the 
latter  kept  by  one  beanng  the  name  of  Franklin  so  well  known  in  America.  The 
old  manor-house  is  on  the  right,  standing  in  its  grounds.  Opposite  it  are  steep- 
roofed  thatched  cottages  with  pretty  little  gardens  in  front,  in  one  of  which  lives  the 
good  woman  who  brings  the  keys  to  open  the  manor-house  for  you.  As  we  stand 
at  the  gate  let  us  recount  the  history  of  this  estate  which  came  to  be  held  by  the  family 
of  so  famous  a  man. 

At  the  Domesday  survey  Sulgrave  contained  four  hides  of  land  ;  ten  carucates  of 
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arable  land,  three  in  demesne,  five  belonging  to  twenty  villeins,  and  two  waste.  There 
were  eight  acres  of  meadow.  One  Ghilo,  progenitor  of  the  Pinkeney  family,  held  the 
barony  of  which  Sulgrave  was  a  member.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  Pinkeney 
estate  was  divided  by  subinfeudation  into  St.  Andrew's  Priory  and  Edlington  manor. 
Robert  de  Pinkeney  granted  to  the  Church  and  monks  of  St.  Andrew  all  the  land  held 
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from  him  in  Sulgrave.  Later  on  William  de  Culworth  (Culworth  is  the  name  of  a 
neighbouring  village)  gave  to  the  prior  and  convent  in  free  alms  a  moiety  of  all  tithes 
of  hay  of  his  Sulgrave  demesne  and  all  the  tithe  of  hay  of  his  tenants  there.  In  1330 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew,  Northampton,  and  Stephen  de  Traflford  were  certified  to  be 
lords  of  Sulgrave  by  the  service  of  twenty  shillings  yearly  paid  to  the  castle-guard  of 
Windsor.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  came  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  manor  of  Sulgrave  which  was  part  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  with  all 
lands  in  Sulgrave  and  Woodford  and  other  lands  in  Sulgrave  formerly  belonging  to 

the  dissolved  priories  of  Canons 
Ashby  and  Catesby,  were 
granted  to  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton of  Northampton,  gentleman, 
the  ancestor  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Now  you  have  a  rough 
f^^Tj,  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  old 
^'  '  ';  manorial  estate;  which,  1  may 
I  add,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
)n-resident  proprietor,  com- 
I  prises  some  213  acres,  and 
-,  /  can    be    let    to    any    one    who 

cares  to  take  it  and  can  afford 
CHIMKEY-PIECE  i.-j  DiMNG-Roou,  suLORAVE  MANOR.  to  Spend  (and  lose)  money  over 

it,  for  ;^aoo  per  annum. 
We  pass  through  the  gate  into  a  small  field  or  paddock  of  an  irregular  quadrangular 
form,  surrounded  by  hedges  on  the  two  sides  by  which  the  roads  pass,  and  bounded  by 
the  house  and  farm  buildings  on  the  other  side.  Two  fine  elms  stand  on  the  greensward. 


.a 
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and  a  path  through  the  grass  leads  to  the  hojise.     Strangers  are  first  taken  into  the 
kitchen,  a  room  u^th  stone  floor,  dark  nooks  and  comers,  and  thick  walls.     It  has  a 
modern  fire-pla.ce  and  other  fixtures  and  looks  rather  commonplace.     Thence  up  steps 
into  a  corridor  which  is  new,  and  has  been  made  by  dividing  a  large  room  and  putting 
up  a  partition.     And  here  let   me  say  that  the  whole  house  has  been  greatly  altered 
and  not  a  little  mutilated  since  it  was  last  in  the  possession  of  any  member  of  the 
Washington  family,    and   that 
many     changes,     disagreeable 
from  the  artist's  or  antiquary's 
point  of  view,  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years.    The 
new  and  ugly  grates  which  you 
see    in    the  rooms  into  which 
this  corridor  opens    afford  an 
unpleasant  contrast  to  the  old 
beams,   closets,    and  panelling 
dating    from    a    former    time. 
However,  one  looks  with  plea- 
sure on  the  old  window-panes 
and  the    deep   window-embra- 
sures   and   feels   thankful   for 
what   little  is  left. 

Descending     the     slippery* 
steps  at  the  other  end  of  the 

narrow     corridor,     and     then  the  dairy,  sulgrave  manok. 

ascending       three       or      four 

opposite,  you  find  yourself  in  what  was  a  bedroom  and  is  now  used  as  a  drawing- 
room.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  high  and  contains  fine  old  oak  beams.  A  staircase 
leads  to  two  rooms,  one  large  and  one  small,  now  used  as  bed  and  dressing-rooms. 
The  dining-room  below  is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  best  preserved  in  the 
house.  It  was  formerly  shut  off  by  a 
partition  from  a  dairy,  but  the  two  are 
now  thrown  into  one,  and  make  a  large 
apartment  some  thirty  feet  long.  That 
part  of  it  which  was  the  dairy  is  floored 
with  stone,  the  rest  with  boards.  A  large 
fire-place  with  an  old  oak  mantel  some  five 
feet  six  inches  high  is  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
flanked  by  curious  old-fashioned  cupboard 
shelves  on  the  one  side  and  a  large  closet 
on  the  other.  The  oak  beams  in  the  lofty 
ceiling  are  old  and  uninjured.  A  large 
latticed  window  with  a  deep  window-settle 
face  you  as  you  enter  and  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  fire-place.  You  pass  out  of  this 
room  into  an  entrance-hall  with  a  worn 
stone  floor,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  which  is 
a  room  used  now  as  a  morning-room,  rather 
smalt  and  with  painted  panelled  walls. 

If  one  calls  the  front  of  the  house  that 

part  which  faces  the  quadrangular  green 

and  the  main  village  street  of  Sulgrave, 

then   the  main  entrance   is   at  the  back, 

though  any  pathway  thither  has  long  been 

obliterated  and   is  overgrown  with  grass. 

DOOK  TO  BEDaooji,  SULGBAVE  UAKOK.  This  consists  of  a  lofty  porch  wlth  a  massive 

oaken  door,  opening  into  a  spacious  entry 

with  stone  floor.     The  mutilated  Washington  arms  in  stone  are  seen  over  the  front 

entrance,  and  on  the  inside  walls  on  either  side  are  carved  two  strange  beasts  which 

only  those  learned  in  heraldry  could  identify.     There  was  evidently  at  one  time  an 

inner  door  which  opened  from  the  porch  into  the  hall,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.' 
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From  this  hall  you  go  down  two  steps  on  the  right  into  the  dairy,  and  can  so  make 
the  round  of  the  old  house  the  other  way. 

Pass  out  of  the  old  porch  into  the  small,  stone-paved  court  and  to  your  right  is  a 
curious  old  edifice,  approached  on  one  side  by  twelve  broken  grass-grown  steps.  This 
used  to  be  the  brew-house,  but  now  seems  to  be  mainly  a  home  for  chickens.  In  a 
line  with  this  brew-house  is  first  a  large  barn  with  a  long,  steep  thatched  roof  and 
eight  slender  apertures  in  front,  and  further  on  a  smaller  barn.  Parallel  with  the 
brew-house  is  an  old  stone  out-building  with  a  new  staring  roof  of  corrugated  iron  or 
zinc.  The  large  porch  of  the  house  leads  into  a  kind  of  paddock  divided  by  a  low 
stone  wall  from  a  large  grass  meadow  which  stretches  away  to  the  village,  the  two 
streets  of  which  are  parallel  with  two  sides  of  this  meadow;  the  gray  church  tower 
peeping  out  from  behind  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

The  house  itself  consists  of  two  wings  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  In  the  adjacent 
yards  and  courts  nettles,  docks  and  thistles  are  the  only  things  that  flourish.  It  is  a  place 
that  has  lost  its  ancient  dignity,  and  is  now  frowsy  and  neglected.  The  traditions 
of  the  ancient  monks  who  once  held  the  lands  of  Sulgrave  and  the  stalwart,  knightly. 


STONE  CARVED  ANIMALS   IN  THE  PORCH. 

loyal  race  of  gentlemen  who  succeeded  them  have  alike  vanished,  leaving  the  present 
reality  of  a  neglected,  degenerated,  unused  farm-house  which  no  one  lives  in  or  cares  for. 

Look  at  it  once  more  from  the  main  street  and  carry  away  the  picture  in  your  eye. 
The  irregular  green  in  front  with  its  two  elms,  the  house  on  the  left,  gray  and  silent, 
the  ivy  climbing  about  the  windows  of  the  inner  wall,  the  old  fir-tree  gaunt  and  black 
at  the  end,  various  creeping  plants  twining  themselves  by  the  wall.  Three  attic 
windows  in  the  roof,  three  others  on  the  first  floor,  the  corner  one  of  which  at  the 
angle  of  the  other  wing  you  can  scarcely  see  ;  the  door  and  two  windows  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  little  fence  with  its  gate  connecting  the  house  with  the  old  brew- 
house,  two  empty  windows  of  which  look  on  the  green.  Then  another  fence  connects 
the  brew-house  with  the  barn,  then  another  fence  and  the  smaller  barn  with  several 
haystacks  close  by.  A  brood  of  chickens  run  about,  and  a  curious  gray-coloured  pig 
is  roaming  at  its  ease  and  picking  up  unconsidered  trifles  from  the  grass.  Walk 
round  by  the  road  to  the  back,  and  look  at  the  other  wing  with  the  entrance-porch 
and  the  wide,  low  window  of  the  dining-room  with  the  bedroom  window  above  it. 
Part  of  the  rough  stone  wall  which  guards  the  estate  on  this  side  has  been  broken 
down,  and  clumps  of  thorn-bushes  form  an  extemporised  fence.  The  appearance  on 
this  side  is  much  more  desolate  than  on  the  side  of  the  little  main  street. 

From  Northamptonshire  Washington  derived  not  only  his  ancestry,  but  his 
love  of  sport  and  out-door  exercise  and  healthy  tastes.  **  He  hunted  almost  every 
day  in  the  season,"  says  Mr.  Lodge,  **  usually  with  success,  but  always  with  per- 
sistence," and  **  his  diaries  abound  with  allusions  to  the  sport."  His  hospitality 
resembled  that  which  no  doubt  his  English  ancestors  long  exercised.  ''He  liked 
life  and  gaiety  and  conversation,  he  liked  music  and  dancing,  or  a  game  of  cards 
when  the  weather  was  bad,  and  he  enjoyed  heartily  the  presence  of  young  people  and 
of  his  own  friends."     His  house,  which  was  generally  full   of  guests,   showed  that 
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instinct  for  what  is  appropriate  and  that  combination  of  good  taste  with  a  large 
generosity  which  has  generally  marked  the  best  English  country  families.  There  was 
"the  same  fondness  for  simplicity,  and  yet  a  constant  insistence  that  everything 
should  be  the  best  of  its  kind."  His  "  well-balanced  mind  and  temper,"  his  "  un- 
common muscular  strength,"  and  dignity  of  appearance  (as  one  sees  from  Gilbert 
Stuart's  famous  portrait),  his  perfect  self-control,  his  eminent  sanity  of  character — all 
these  qualities  came  to  him  from  his  ancestors — those  generations  of  stalwart,  high- 
bred Englishmen  who  once  lived  in  this  little  village. 

Sulgrave  therefore  is  a  link  between  England  and  America ;  and  as  one  looks  on 
it  as  it  lies  there  amid  its  green  and  sunny  meadows  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  one 
feets  more  vividly  the  continuity  of  history  and  the  intimate  connection  of  the  busy 
world  of  the  west  with  the  old  feudal  life  now  gone  by  for  ever. 


NOTE    ON    THE    FRONTISPIECE. 

The  portrait  of  George  Washington  here  reproduced  is  a  full-length  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  painted  in  1796  for  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  better  known  as  Lord 
Shelburne.  It  is,  in  Stuart's  own  words,  "  the  only  original  painting  1  ever  made  of 
Washington  except  one  I  own  myself ; "  the  latter,  a  half-length,  of  which  only  the 
head  is  finished,  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Lord  Lansdowne 
sent  Stuart  a  commission  in  1795-1796, 
desiring,  it  is  believed,  a  portrait  of  the 
great  American  as  a  memento  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
L'nited  States  in  which  Lord  Shelburne  had 
so  large  a  share.  Washington  had  sat  to 
Stuart  before,  but  the  picture  was  not  a 
good  one,  and  Stuart  had  rubbed  it  out. 
This  time  it  needed  the  intercession  of 
Mrs.  William  Bingham,  a  beauty  of  the  day, 
to  induce  Washington  to  sit  again  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bingham  ultimately  presenting  the 
portrait  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  At  his  death 
it  was  sold  to  Samuel  Williams,  upon 
whose  bankruptcy  his  creditors  disposed  of 
it  by  lottery.  The  late  Mr.  Delaware 
Lewis,  M.P.  for  Devonport,  won  it,  and  in 
iSyeient  it  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  whence  it  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, and,  on  Mr.  Lewis's  death  four  years 
ago,  became  the  property  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  It  now  hangs  in  the  dining-room  ol 
his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  has  been 
photographed  by  his  permission.  Lord 
Rosebery  acquired  with  the  picture  a  letter 
signed  by  Stuart  embodying  the  certificate 
above  quoted.  The  artist's  testimony  in 
this  decisive  form  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, because  there  are  in  America  hundreds 
of  "Stuart   Washingtons,"    all    of   which, 

the  Athensum  portrait  alone  excepted,  are  now  known  to  be  copies,  Stuart,  whose 
likeness  of  Washington  has  long  been  accepted  in  America  as  classical,  is  here  to  be 
seen  at  his  best  ;  this  is  his  masterpiece,  full  of  quality  and  character.  Constable 
s^d  of  the  portrait:  "  There  is  the  man  !  "  and  his  friends  who  knew  Washington, 
answered,  "  The  man  himself."  "  It  is,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  picture  in  the  world  to  an  American,  and  to  look  on  it  he  must 
come  to  England." 


THE   WISDOM    TOOTH. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  and  HENRY  HERMAN. 

HAVE  told  you  this  story  so  often,  my  dear  boys,  that  I  am  afraid 
by  this  time  it  must  be  growing  a  little  stale  to  you.  But  since 
you  want  it  actually  written,  and  are  good  enough  to  flatter  a 
possible  authorial  egotism  of  mine  by  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
good  enough  for  private  circulation,  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  you 
have  your  way.  It  is  unlike  some  narratives  which  have  perhaps 
a  greater  air  of  veracity,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  literally  true. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  eight  and  twenty,  I  had  two  of  the 
dearest  friends  man  ever  owned.  One  of  them  was  the  famous 
Professor  Leith  Harley,  who  at  that  time  was  rapidly  approaching  the  seventies,  and 
the  other  was  Charles  Gilchrist,  a  young  man  of  my  own  age.  I  was  blessed  also 
with  a  sweetheart,  of  whom  I  need  say  just  at  present  but  little,  seeing  that  all  your 
lives  long  you  have  loved  her  as  good  lads  know  how  to  love  an  excellent  mother. 
The  Professor  was  a  noble  old  fellow,  and  had  done  me  more  kindnesses  than  I  have 
time  to  recount.  He  took  a  fancy  to  me  in  my  boyhood  for  my  father's  sake,  and 
when  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  he  played  a  father's  part  to  me.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  more  like  sunshine  in  a  human  creature's  face  than  the  smile  which  used  to 
light  up  his  kindly  old  countenance  at  any  chance  meeting  he  and  I  might  make.  He 
was  a  venerable,  modest  old  man,  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  an  intellect  which 
found  itself  at  home  in  every  field  of  research  then  open  to  inquiry.  He  was  a 
man  of  enormous  frame,  and  that  regal  old  white  head  of  his  topped  the  average 
.  crowd  of  men  by  some  eight  or  nine  inches,  so  that  his  personal  aspect  corresponded 
with  the  place  he  held  in  the  world's  esteem. 

My  friend  Gilchrist  was  an  old  fellow-student  of  mine  at  Edinburgh.  His  people 
were  extremely  wealthy — shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde.  They  had  a  great  place  at  North 
Berwick,  and  I  was  sometimes  invited  there.  Charley  was  no  great  student,  but 
being  plucked  for  his  degree  took  to  medicine  as  a  pastime,  and  contrived  to  scratch 
through  for  the  Edinburgh  M.D. 

Harley  at  this  time  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Queen's,  and  I  was  his  assistant. 
I  owed  the  place  entirely  to  his  kindness,  and  I  worked  my  hardest  to  justify  his  choice 
and  recommendation.  I  set  myself  especially  to  win  a  reputation  in  scientific  literature, 
and  I  remember  to  this  day  and  shall  always  remember  the  pride  with  which  I  first 
saw  myself  in  print,  on  "  Gold  as  an  Alterative."  1  followed  this  up  by  an  essay  for 
the  same  publication  on  "  Phosphate  Manures  and  their  Action  on  the  Soil,"  and  this 
brings  me  to  my  story,  which  begins  with  the  writing  of  a  third  essay  on  a  much  more 
intricate  and  difficult  theme,  which  I  called  "Chemical  Changes  in  the  Living  Human 
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Tissue."  I  myself,  in  the  vanity  of  youth,  had  suggested  this  subject  to  my  editor, 
and  even  when  I  had  fairly  discovered  on  what  vexed  currents  I  had  embarked  I  was 
too  proud  to  put  back  to  port  again.  The  editor  badgered  me  a  good  deal  for  that 
particular  article,  and  I  put  him  off  with  all  manner  of  excuses,  exaggerating  the 
pressure  of  my  actual  affairs,  and  working  like  a  galley-slave  at  the  theme  I  had 
attacked  so  rashly. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  I  began  that  wretched  article  poor  Gilchrist  came  to  my 
rooms  in  Gower  Street  with  a  terrible  face,  and  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 
The  great  firm  of  Gilchrist,  Samson  and  Company  had  burst  like  a  bubble,  and  seemed 
to  have  left  no  more  behind  it  than  the  mere  ordinary  bubble  leaves  in  bursting.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  was  sorry  for  him,  but  the  poor  boy  had  been  drinking,  and 
what  with  that  and  the  shock  of  the  intelligence  he  had  just  received  he  was  like  a 
madman.  I  got  him  to  take  a  sedative,  and  to  lie  down  upon  my  bed,  and  in  a  while 
he  went  to  sleep  there.  When  I  had  once  seen  him  soundly  off  I  went  back  to  my 
study  and  made  some  dismal  effort  to  get  to  work  again.  It  was  quite  useless,  and 
had  too  a  look  of  heartlessness  and  brutality,  as  if  one  could  not  give  an  hour  of 
sympathy  to  the  misfortune  of  a  friend,  but  must  instantly  jump  into  the  scientific  mill 
again,  to  grind  for  one's  own  advantage.  I  was  sitting  brooding  sadly  enough  over 
Gilchrist's  melancholy  stofy  when,  without  the  slightest  preliminary  or  warning,  a 
twinge  of  pain  shot  through  me  as  if  from  head  to  foot.  I  might  have  been  taken  in  a 
pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  and  shaken,  and  have  felt  no  worse,  but  the  shock  lasted 
a  mere  fraction  of  a  second,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it.  I  had  never  experienced  any- 
thing in  the  slightest  degree  resembling  it,  and  I  sat  up  in  an  indignant  astonishment 
at  the  liberty  which  some  undetermined  portion  of  my  anatomy  had  taken  with  me. 
The  same  shock  struck  me  twice  or  thrice  within  the  hour,  and  I  grew  to  be  able  to 
localize  it  in  my  mind.  It  lay  in  the  nerve  of  a  wisdom  tooth,  which  had  caused  me  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  growing  some  seven  or  eight  years  before.  We  had  grown  to 
be  on  perfect  terms  of  intimacy  with  each  other.  The  tooth  had  seemed  to  be  as 
contented  with  me  as  I  with  it,  and  I  had  as  little  expected  it  to  treat  me  after  this 
fashion  as  I  might  have  expected  any  other  constant  companion  to  make  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  me.  An  hour  went  by  with  no  renewal  of  hostilities.  Then  came  a 
hideous,  grinding,  indescribable  twinge,  long-drawn  this  time,  and  with  variations  in 
it,  as  if  some  creature  were  getting  a  tune  out  of  a  diabolic  instrument  of  feeling 
instead  of  sound.  The  great  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  when  he  described  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  him  by  a  crowing  fowl  in  the  waste  middle  hollow  of  the  night,  was 
especially  bitter  about  the  sufferings  of  the  intervals  of  waiting.  The  horrible  twinge 
I  felt  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  the  momentary  expectation  of  it  was  even 
worse.  Even  without  poor  Charley's  story  work  would  have  been  an  impossibility 
that  morning. 

I  was  prowling  up  and  down  in  waiting  for  the  next  application  of  the  torture  when 
the  Professor  was  shown  up  into  my  room.  I  dare  say  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and 
the  excitement  I  felt  in  recounting  to  him  the  misfortune  of  my  friend  had  something 
to  do  with  driving  the  pain  away.  At  all  events  it  came  back  no  more  for  a  day 
or  two. 

**  My  dear  Eraser,"  said  the  Professor,  when  he  had  heard  my  story  through,  "  we 
must  do  what  we  can  for  the  lad,  and  if  the  crash  is  as  complete  as  he  seems  to  fancy 
we  must  find  him  something.  He  has  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine^  and  what  little 
influence  I  possess  is  heartily  at  his  service.  But  now  I  want  to  ask  a  personal  service 
from  you,  if  you  can  find  the  time  to  render  it." 

I  told  him  honestly  that  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  way,  and  he, 
opening  a  despatch-box  he  carried,  showed  me  a  considerable  heap  of  papers.  He 
fluttered  them  over,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  written  on  all  sorts  of  scraps  of  paper, 
and  in  inks  of  different  colours. 

''These,"  he  said,  ''are  a  mass  of  scattered  notes  which  I  have  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  dare  say  some  of  them  are  of  no  value,  but  there  are  others  which 
I  should  not  like  to  lose.  I  find  my  eyesight  going,  do  you  know,  James,  and  poring 
over  these  last  night  I  grew  almost  blind  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  want  you  to  lend  me 
your  younger  eyes.  Take  your  own  time  about  it — nothing  presses — and  if  you  find 
anything  really  valuable,  set  it  apart  for  me.  There  will  be  many  first  hints  here  that 
have  since  been  amplified  by  myself,  or  hit  upon  by  others  ;  and  all  the  stuff  that  is  out 
of  date  you  may  as  well  burn.     I  rather  fancy  that  there  is,  somewhere  in  this  heap,  an 
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unfinished  essay  to  which  I  once  gave  a  considerable  amount  of  study  and  attention. 
Will  you  look  over  it  all  in  some  leisure  hour  ?     Any  time  will  serve." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  convey  to  you  the  grace  and  charm  with  which  the  old  gentle- 
man asked  this  little  service  at  my  hands.  It  is  a  pretty  fiction  that  the  truly  great 
are  the  truly  modest,  but  there  was  an  almost  feminine  softness  about  the  old  Professor, 
which,  in  contrast  with  his  reputation  and  his  noble  look,  was  always  quite  indescrib- 
ably pleasing  and  touching  to  me.  The  least  grain  of  pretence  would  of  course  have 
spoiled  it  all,  but  it  was  simply  as  honest  as  sunlight.  He  had  done  me  countless 
favours,  and  really  found  himself  a  trifle  intrusive  when  he  asked  for  this  mere  nothing 
in  return. 

I  told  him  that  I  should  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  work.  He  thanked  me, 
we  shook  hands,  and  I  saw  him  down  stairs  to  his  carriage,  which  waited  at  the  door. 
When  I  went  back  to  the  room  I  turned  over  his  memoranda,  and  found,  as  he  had 
said,  that  they  included  notes  on  a  good  many  subjects  with  which  he  and  others  had 
long  since  made  the  scientific  world  familiar,  but  mixed  with  these  there  were  many 
novel  and  striking  suggestions  for  future  work  and  investigation.  I  knew  of  course 
that  he  would  not  have  left  these  papers  in  the  hands  of  one  in  whom  he  did  not 
repose  the  profoundest  confidence,  and  I  was  more  than  a  little  pleased  to  think 
that  he  thought  me  worthy  of  the  trust.  An  unscrupulous  man,  knowing  no  more  than 
I  did,  might  have  built  a  high  reputation  for  himself  by  the  use  of  these  scattered  notes. 

I  locked  the  papers  in  a  drawer  of  my  desk,  and  put  by  their  consideration  to  a 
more  convenient  hour,  and  then  hearing  a  stir  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  went  in  and 
found  poor  Charley  in  the  act  of  waking.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  a  rather 
indeterminate  mouth.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  speak  ill  of  him,  but  there  was  some- 
thing not  quite  manly  in  the  way  in  which  he  accepted  his  misfortune.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  greatly  shocked  by  it,  but  he  broke  down  altogether.  The  weak 
lips  quivered,  and  he  shed  tears  whilst  he  wondered  what  would  become  of  him. 

**  Tm  fit  for  nbthing,"  he  said,  mopping  his  eyes.  **  I've  never  been  taught  to  be 
fit  for  anything,  and  now  I  shall  have  to  work  for  a  living. " 

I  put  it  to  him,  I  hope  not  unkindly,  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  dispensation. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  personally  had  worked  for  my  living  ever  since  I  came  to 
manhood,  and  that  I  asked  no  better.  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  a  life  of  work 
was  actually  happier  than  one  of  idleness,  but  he  cut  my  well-meant  sermpn  short. 

"You  haven't  any  right,"  he  said,  "to  compare  your  case  to  mine.  You  weren't 
bred  up  as  I  was.  You  weren't  lapped  in  luxury  as  I  was.  You  haven't  got  one  of 
the  thousand  expensive  habits  that  I  was  taught  were  proper  to  my  station.  It's 
an  infernal  swindle.  That  old  ruffian" — he  described  his  father  in  these  terms — 
**  must  have  known  for  years  that  this  was  coming.  He  never  warned  me  by  a  word — 
a  hint.  He  let  me  go  on  in  the  same  old  way,  just  to  keep  up  appearances  and  to 
prop  that  rotten  family  credit.  It's  a  blackguard  shame,  Eraser.  I  don't  believe 
there's  such  an  ill-used  man  alive." 

~  He  wanted  more  drink,  and  when  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it  he  turned  upon 
me  wrathfuUy. 

"  I  might  have  known  how  it  would  be,"  he  said  bitterly;  "and  I  suppose  I  shall 
find  the  rest  of  'em  like  you.  You  were  jolly  glad  to  be  on  friendly  terms  when  you  could 
always  raise  a  fiver  when  you  wanted  it,  but  now  an  old  chum  isn't  worth  a  drink." 

"  My  dear  Charley,"  I  told  him,  "you  don't  mean  that,  and  I  won't  remember  it. 
You  shall  have  your  drink  if  you  insist  upon  it,  though  I  still  think  you  would  be 
better  without  it." 

What  with  the  shock,  the  drink,  and  the  opiate,  he  seemed  beside  himself. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "I  haven't  come  to  asking  for 
charity  yet.  I  don't  mean  it,  don't  I  ?  And  you  won't  remember  it  ?  Thank  you  for 
nothing.    I'll  remember  it.    Good-bye,  Fraser,  and  confound  you  for  a  cad  and  a  snob." 

I  tried  my  best  to  prevent  him  from  leaving,  but  nothing  short  of  physical  violence 
would  have  stopped  him  just  then,  and  since  he  was  twice  my  match  in  that  direction, 
I  had  to  let  him  go.  I  was  very  deeply  wounded  by  his  suspicion,  but  I  found  excuses 
for  him,  and  a  little  later  I  wrote  a  note  to  him,  begging  him,  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
friendship,  not  to  think  these  vile  and  unjust  things  about  me,  and  declaring  that  the 
only  change  that  could  possibly  occur  between  us  would  be  a  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  kindness  we  both  acknowledged. 

I  received  no  answer,  but,  grieved  as  I  was,  I  still  had  my  work  to  do,  and  that 
kept  me  from  troubling  about  the  matter  as  much  as  I  otherwise  might  have  done. 
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My  editor,  who  had  hitherto  contented  himself  by  writing  me  worrying*  little  notes, 
came  down  upon  me  in  person,  and  I  was  rash  enough  to  promise  him  the  conclusion 
of  the  article  in  two  days'  time.  He  had  no  sooner  gone  away  than  I  buckled  to  my 
work,  and  found  myself  confronted  by  an  absolute  blank  wall.  I  could  neither  burrow 
under  it,  nor  climb  over  it,  nor  work  through  it,  nor  walk  round  it.  I  worried  myself 
into  a  state  of  half-feverish  excitement,  and  my  toothache  came  back  again.  This 
time  it  came  to  stay,  and  I  had  an  agonizing,  sleepless  night.  When  I  had  tossed 
about  for  five  or  six  hours,  with  about  as  much  hope  of  getting  to  sleep  as  I  had  of 
becoming  emperor  of  China,  I  got  up,  put  on  my  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  lit  my 
reading-lamp,  and  determined  to  see  if  I  could  forget  my  pain  in  study.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  likely  to  be  so  attractive  to  me  as  the  Professor's  papers.  I  took  them 
from  the  drawer  in  which  I  had  placed  them,  and,  almost  distracted  by  the  pain  I 
suffered,  began  to  turn  them  over.  I  found  a  number  of  loose  sheets  which  were 
evidently  written  for  publication,  and  since  the  subject  was  cognate  with  the  one  upon 
which  I  myself  was  at  work,  I  began  to  read  it  with  some  interest.  It  was  headed 
'*  Production  and  Action  of  Internal  Secretions,"  and  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
discovered  that  my  blank  wall  was  down.  The  Professor's  genius  had  solved  that 
rocky  problem  against  which  I  had  been  beating  my  head  in  vain  for  weeks.  He  had 
not  merely  solved  the  problem,  but  had  here,  ready  for  presentation  to  the  world,  a 
magnificent  discovery,  which  would  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  one  or  two  obstinate 
disorders. 

It  was  obvious,  after  this,  that  my  projected  article  must  be  abandoned.  There 
was  only  one  conclusion  to  it,  and  that  was  discovered  already  by  the  Professor.  I 
resolved  to  go  to  him  in  the  morning  to  offer  him  the  result  of  my  own  investigations, 
and  ask  him  if  they  were  of  sufficient  value  to  be  incorporated  in  his  own  work.  The 
excitement  of  the  find  had  for  the  moment  acted  like  a  charm,  and  for  perhaps  an 
hour  I  was  free  from  pain.  But  when  once  the  excitement  subsided,  it  leapt  upon  me 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  so  tugged  and  wrenched  and  tore  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to 
endure  myself  at  all.  I  mixed  a  pretty  strong  opiate,  and  took  it,  with  no  effect  that 
I  can  remember  upon  the  pain.  It  had  a  very  uncomfortable  effect  upon  my  mind,  for 
I  began  to  hold  conversations  with  people  whom  I,  knew  to  be  far  away,  and  to  be 
perplexed  by  all  manner  of  glittering,  vanishing  fancies,  which  looked  as  if  they  meant 
something,  and  were  gone  before  I  could  seize  them,  or  if  they  were  by  chance  arrested 
turned  out  to  be  the  merest  nonsense. 

I  consulted  my  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  I  had  at  least  five  hours 
of  agony  before  me,  but  I  resolved  that  at  the  very' earliest  possible  moment  I  would 
visit  a  dentist  and  be  rid  of  the  source  of  torment.  The  time  of  waiting  seemed  like 
a  year,  but  by  ten  o'clock  I  had  somehow  contrived  to  dress  and  to  get  down  stairs 
and  into  a  cab.  The  great  surgeon-dentist  of  that  day  was  Mr.  Blackie,  of  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  It  happened  that  I  was  personally  known  to  him.  I  had 
indeed  spent  one  or  two  evenings  at  his  house,  and  his  decorous  assistant,  Wells, 
recognized  me  at  once  when  I  was  shown  into  the  room. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  I  besought  him,  **ask  the  doctor  to  see  to  me  at  once.  I 
am  almost  mad  with  pain." 

Wells  himself  made  an  immediate  examination. 

**  Yes,"  he  said.  **  I  see  the  fellow.  You  must  have  him  out,  but  it  may  be  a 
stiffish  job,  and  you  had  better  have  an  anaesthetic." 

*'  Anything,"  I  answered.     **  But  get  it  over." 

The  doctor  was  summoned,  and  came  at  once.  I  was  put  into  the  operating  chair 
and  made  to  inhale  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

"There  you  are,"  said  the  doctor,  holding  the  tooth  in  a  pair  of  forceps  before  me. 
**  You  took  it  like  a  lamb,  and  it  was  easier  than  I  expected." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  felt  nothing.  The  pain  had  utterly  ceased  and 
determined. 

**  I  will  take  that  with  me,  if  you  please,"  I  said,  "and  keep  it  as  a  memento  of 
the  most  horrible  hours  I  ever  passed." 

I  carried  it  home  with  me,  wrapped  in  a  little  bit  of  silver  tissue  paper,  and  when  I 
got  to  my  chambers  I  took  it  from  my  purse,  unwrapped  it,  and  set  it  before  me  on 
the  mantelpiece.  I  supposed  myself  to  be  stupefied  somewhat  by  my  sleepless  night 
of  pain,  the  opiate  I  had  taken,  and  the  gas  I  had  inhaled,  and  I  accounted  in  that  way 
for  the  fact  that  I  could  not  observe  the  tooth  with  clearness,  though  I  desired  to  do 
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so.  A  sort  of  film  seemed  to  enfold  it,  and  even  when  I  handled  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  fingers  did  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  it.  I  felt  something,  assuredly, 
and  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a  perceptible  space  between  its  bulk  and  my  fingers.  I 
had  no  sooner  remarked  this  singular  fact  than  I  became  aware  of  another  thing  which 
struck  me  as  being  equally  curious  and  strange.  There  are  things  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  even  after  experiencing  them,  and  the  sensation  I  felt  was  of  so  remarkable 
a  kind  that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  convey  a  notion  of  it.  If  I  say  that  I  felt  my 
own  bodily  ponderosity  oozing  out  of  me,  I  am  afraid  that  I  convey  no  idea  at  all. 
But  yet  that  is  the  only  statement  of  the  case  I  can  think  of.  I  fell  into  an  armchair 
which  happened  to  be  standing  near,  and  made  a  stupid  effort  to  understand  what  was 
happening  to  me.  I  was  positively  growing  diaphanous  to  my  sight,  and  the  amazing 
sensation  I  have  already  failed  in  describing  continued,  and  even  increased,  in  force. 
For  a  few  seconds  I  was  quite  resolute  in  attributing  all  this  to  the  opiate  and  nitrous 
oxide,  but  for  all  that  I  had  an  underlying  conviction  that  some  unheard  of  and 
marvellous  experience  was  upon  me.  I  looked  up,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
glance  was  the  wisdom  tooth,  not  where  I  had  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  but  apparently 
suspended  in  mid  air  before  me.  It  occupied  precisely  such  a  position  as  it  would  have 
occupied  had  it  still  been  in  my  own  head,  and  had  I  been  seated  in  the  armchair 
opposite.  I  had  no  sooner  conceived  this  idea  than  I  discovered  that  a  figure  more 
gauzy  and  smoke-like  than  my  own  had  grown  was  positively  seated  in  the  opposite 
chair.  I  could  see  the  wisdom  tooth  shining  through  the  faint  substance  of  the 
shadowy  cheek,  and  as  I  looked  I  became  aware  that  the  opposite  figure  gained  in 
density  exactly  in  proportion  as  I  lost.  The  tooth  shone  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  at 
last  became  invisible.  You  may  judge  of  my  amazement  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  James 
Fraser,  saw  myself  sitting  over  against  myself,  wearing  my  own  semblance  to  a  hair, 
and  positively  attired  in  my  own  garments.  As  to  my  genuine  self,  except  for  an 
undiminished  faculty  of  observation  I  was  wiped  out.  Physically  I  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  completeness  of  the  transformation  was  very  singular  and  striking.  The 
sole  of  one  of  my  shoes,  as  I  had  noticed  that  morning  in  putting  it  on,  was  worn  at 
the  toe,  and  as  this  singular  mockery  or  absorption  of  myself  quietly  threw  one  leg 
over  the  other  I  observed  the  small  defect  quite  clearly.  I  had  never  been  a  vain  man, 
or  much  given  to  remarking  my  own  personal  appearance,  but  I  knew  that  the 
reproduction  was  accurate  in  all  respects. 

My  Substitute  stooped  forward,  and  seemed  to  fix  an  eye  upon  me.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  the  expression  he  wore  was  habitual  with  me,  though  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  the  glass.  That  was  my  talking  look,  and  I  remembered  how  often  I  might 
have  known  if  I  had  thought  about  it,  that  that  was  my  expression. 

**  You  were  surely  an  absurd  creature,"  said  my  Substitute,  **  to  part  with  such  a 
valuable  gift  as  this  because  of  a  little  pain."  He  indicated  the  tooth  by  a  slight 
gesture  as  he  spoke.  **  Oh,"  he  continued,  *'  I  know  exactly  what  you  are  thinking. 
You  are  as  visible  to  me  as  I  to  you." 

The  wretch  had  caught  my  actual  trick  of  speech.  I  am  a  Dundee  man,  and  had 
never  until  then  known  how  strong  my  native  accent  was,  but  in  him  I  marked  it  clearly. 
He  had  my  carriage  of  the  head  and  though  I  knew  that  he  did  not  exaggerate  any  of 
my  peculiarities,  I  thought  he  looked  dogmatic  and  self-assertive. 

**  Precisely,  my  friend,"  he  said.  **  But  the  fault  is  yours,  not  mine.  You  can 
think  plain  English,  it  appears,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  answer  you  in  it.  You 
were  a  mere  ass  to  part  with  this  " — indicating  the  tooth  again.  **  I  take  no  airs  of 
superiority  with  you,  save  in  respect  to  that  one  fact.  I  know  that  one  thing,  and  you 
did  not.  You  parted  with  the  seat  and  home  of  worldly  wisdom  when  you  lost  that 
tooth.  I  think  you  will  find  me  rather  less  deficient  in  that  quality  than  you  were, 
because,  as  you  will  observe,  I  am  Based  upon  it  and  built  round  it.  It  was  a  mere 
late  growth  to  you.  It  is  my  very  centre  and  origin.  I  take  your  place  in  the  world, 
and  I  trust  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  my  management  of  your  affairs." 

I  admitted  that  I  had  been  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  acknowledged  that  I 
had  often  reproached  myself  on  that  account. 

**  You  may  take  your  first  lesson  now,"  he  said.  **  One  of  the  noblest  chances  that 
ever  befell  mortal  man  was  yours  last  night.  You  neglected  it  and  let  it  go.  Now  I 
will  show  you  what  you  should  have  done  with  it." 

I  protest  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do,  though 
on  his  side  there  was  an  evident  knowledge  of  my  most  intimate  and  secret  thoughts. 
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He  rose  from  the  armchair,  and  drawing  a  key  from  his  trouser  pocket — my  trouser 
pocket — opened  the  drawer  in  which  I  had  laid  the  Professor's  manuscript.  He  took 
it  from  its  place  there,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  with  the  pages  I  had  last  read  still 
uppermost.  Then,  with  what  I  knew  to  be  precisely  my  own  air  of  method,  he  closed 
the  drawer,  pouched  the  key,  took  a  seat  at  the  knee  table,  and  dipped  a  pen  in  the 
inkstand.  If  I  may  express  it  so,  and  I  really  have  no  other  phrase  for  it,  I  arose  and 
stood  behind  him  looking  over  his  shoulder.  He  began  to  write  on  the  unfinished  page 
of  the  essay  over  which  I  had  taken  so  much  fruitless  pains.  His  handwriting  was 
precisely  my  own,  no  expert  in  the  world  could  have  detected  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  penmanship  of  my  own  matter  and  that  which  followed  it.  I  had  looked  for  a 
minute  only  when  I  saw  that  the  villain  was  simply  copying  the  Professor's  manuscript. 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  restrain  him,  but  I 
was  powerless. 

"  Keep  cool,  my  friend,"  he  said,  turning  his  head,  as  if  to  look  at  me.  I  seemed  to 
feel  and  meet  his  eyes,  and  to  look  straight  into  them.  There  was  no  confession  of 
rascality  there,  no  hint  of  shame.  "What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said.  "  You're  a 
mere  ass.  No  sensible  man  would  have  missed  a  chance  like  this.  I  shall  rise  to  fame 
at  a  bound.  What  will  it  matter  to  Professor  Harley  ?  He  has  done  twenty  things  as 
good  as  this,  and  has  very  likely  forgotten  that  he  ever  wrote  it !." 

I  tried  to  say  that  it  was  a  base  and  shameless  villainy,  and  he  understood  me. 

**  Hoots  !  "  he  said.  **  It's  a  mere  piece  of  commonsense.  It  will  never  be  dis- 
covered. I  shall  bum  the  papers  when  I  have  done  with  them,  and  if  the  Professor 
should  say  anything  I  shall  simply  tell  him  that  my  article  is  the  result  of  my  own 
investigations,  and  he  will  believe  me.  The  old  man  has  so  simple  and  honest  a  nature 
that  a  child  might  rob  him." 

**  Unutterable  villainy  !  "  I  thought.  **  As  if  the  dear  old  man's  simplicity  were 
not  his  best  protection  with  any  soul  in  which  a  spark  of  honour  lived." 

**  Mere  sentimental  rubbish,  my  friend.  It  was  all  very  well  in  the  days  of  Spartan 
virtues,  but  in  the  London  of  1858  everybody  but  your  foolish  self,  and  perhaps 
your  equally  foolish  old  Professor,  has  given  up  that  way  of  looking  at  things.  Every 
man  for  himself,  James  Eraser.  I  shall  invite  you  by  and  by  to  one  consideration.  I 
shall  ask  you  to  note  where  I  stand  in  a  year  or  two,  and  to  confess  where  you  your- 
self would  have  stood.     The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it." 

He  went  on  calmly,  copying  out  the  manuscript,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  my 
presence.  When  he  had  finished  he  gathered  up  every  page  of  the  Professor's  essay, 
and  committed  it  to  the  flames.  I  watched  him  helplessly  as  he  made  my  work  and 
his  own  into  a  neat  packet,  and  bound  it  round  with  a  bit  of  red  tape.  He  took  up 
my  hat  and  gloves  from  the  table  on  which  I  had  laid  them,  and  put  them  on.  Now 
so  far  as  I  know,  I  had  never  observed  my  own  manner  of  drawing  on  a  glove,  but  in 
him  I  saw  it  with  an  almost  comical  distinctness.  There  was  a  something  reasonable, 
weighty,  and  persuasive  in  the  act ;  a  something  almost  argumentative.  I  should 
have  known  him  anywhere,  from  that  simple  act,  as  a  man  of  scientific  pursuits  and  a 
logical  way  of  thinking. 

**  Thank  Heaven !  "  I  thought.     '*  He  is  going  away,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of  him  !  " 

I  am  not  a  good  hater,  and  am  rather  thankful,  if  otherwise,  for  that  lack  of 
character,  if  lack  it  be.  I  had  certainly  never  loathed  anybody  in  my  life  as  I  loathed 
this  image  of  myself. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  my  boy,"  said  my  Substitute,  with  an  air  a  little  wearied 
and  disgusted.  "  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  each  other,  and  you  will 
certainly  have  to  put  up  with  me.  If,  in  your  present  condition,  any  such  sentiment 
as  family  pride  can  animate  you,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  my  intervention.  It's 
not  an  atom  of  use  for  you  to  gnash  your  spiritual  teeth,  and  tear  your  mental  hair  in 
that  way.     I  shall  just  gang  my  ain  gait,  my  man,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

Precisely  my  habit  of  dropping  into  Scotch  in  any  moment  of  anger  or  excitement. 
Precisely  me  all  over,  and  a  rooted  rascal  all  the  same.  He  went  out  with  my  own 
air  of  anger,  and  I  felt  it  bitter  that  aspects  which  were  my  own  property  should  be 
used  to  express  disdain  of  me.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  not  rid  of  him  as  I  had  hoped 
to  be.  I  went  with  him,  and  could  no  more  help  it  than  I  could  help  anything  else 
that  happened.  He  met  the  freckled  Scotch  housemaid  on  the  stairs,  and  nodded  to 
her  as  if  he  had  known  her  as  long  as  I  had. 

**  Ye'U  be  back  to  luncheon,  sir  ?  "  she  asked  him. 
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**  Yes,"  he  said.     **  Boil  the  potatoes  a  little  better  than  yesterday." 

**  There  was  sic  a  doon  draught  in  the  lum,"  the  girl  explained  ;  **the  fire  wadna 
march  at  all." 

He  went  by  and  I  went  by,  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  saw  but  one  of  us.  In  the 
street  the  passers-by  saw  but  one  of  us,  and  Murdoch  the  portrait  painter,  who  shook 
hands  in  passing,  also  saw  but  one.  My  Substitute  walked  to  Burlington  Street,  and 
there  producing  my  card-case,  sent  up  one  of  my  cards  to  the  editor.  He  was  shown  up 
stairs  a  moment  later,  and  my  good  old  friend  Hunter  received  him  with  great  cordiality. 

**  You've  brought  the  scrip  ?  "  he  asked.  **  Pm  glad  of  it.  Yardley  has  failed  me 
with  a  seven-column  article,  and  I  want  something  fresh  and  striking.  Let  me  have  a 
look  at  it.     Sit  down." 

He  slipped  the  red  tape  from  the  packet,  and  throwing  the  plain  outer  sheet  into 
his  waste-paper  basket,  began  to  make  rapid  inquisition  into  the  essay,  murmuring 
with  hum's  and  ha's  to  himself  as  he  went  on.  **  Good.  Yes.  Well  enough.  A 
little  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  but  solid."  He  turned  over  a  score  pages  at  a  time,  and 
lighted,  as  I  knew,  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  that  vile  double  ganger  of  mine  had 
begun  his  work.  He  shifted  his  chair  a  little,  settled  his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  and 
read  with  a  fixed  attention,  until  he  had  reached  the  final  page.  Then  he  stood  up, 
flushed  and  excited,  banging  his  clenched  fist  on  the  desk  as  he  arose. 

**  By  gad,  Fraser  !  "  he  cried,  **  that's  as  true  as  gospel,  and  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
a  man's  face,  and  I  never  thought  of  it  till  now.  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did 
you  alight  upon  it  ?  " 

I  felt  a  terrible  vicarious  shame  as  the  unblushing  rascal  answered, 

**  I  lighted  on  it  in  the  course  of  work." 

**  Reading  ?  "  asked  the  editor. 

'^  No.  Investigation.  It  looks  little  enough  there,  but  it  has  cost  me  many  a 
sleepless  night." 

**  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Hunter,  **  you'll  go  far.  There's  no  mistake  about  it.  That's 
a  tap-root  idea,  Fraser.  You'll  find  a  dozen  other  ideas  sprouting  from  it.  Follow  it 
out,  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  you're  a  famous  man,  as  sure  as  your 
name's  James." 

The  ruffian  took  Hunter's  praise  with  an  air  of  modesty  which  made  me  hate  him 
more  than  ever. 

**  I  have  one  or  two  other  things  in  the  bag,"  he  said,  **but  I  can't  get  them  out 
at  present.     We  shall  see  in  a  little  while." 

**  If  you'll  be  in  to-morrow,"  said  Hunter,  **  I'll  send  you  proofs  by  messenger  at 
two  o'clock.     You  must  read  them  while  the  man  waits,  for  we  go  to  press  at  eight." 

The  owner  of  my  wisdom  tooth  assented  and  took  leave.  We  went  home  together, 
and  on  the  hall  table  we  both  saw  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  in  a  handwriting  I  knew. 
If  I  had  owned  the  organ  my  heart  would  have  beat  with  pleasure,  for  I  was  in  love 
in  those  days,  and  the  letter  came  from  Rosie.  The  brute  took  it  up  in  those  guilty 
fingers,  and  read  it  coolly,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  It  was  a  very  plain  little  note 
indeed,  for  Rosie  and  I  had  not  gone  far  on  love's  pleasant  path  together,  and  I  had 
not  as  yet  dared  to  give  her  any  warrant  for  opening  her  heart  to  me.  I  know  very 
well  now  that  she  was  as  tenderly  attached  to  me  as  ever  maiden  was  to  young  man  in 
the  world,  but  at  that  time  I  was  ignorant,  and  suffered  no  end  of  mingled  doubt  and 
resolve  concerning  her. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Fraser,"  ran  the  note,  **  Mamma  wishes  me  to  ask  you  to  dine  with 
us  on  the  twentieth  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  We  are  to  have  a  carpet  dance  and  a 
little  music  afterwards,  and  I  am  especially  to  ask  you  to  bring  your  flute  with  you.  I 
am,  my  dear  Mr.  Fraser,  yours  very  truly,  Rosa  Macdonald." 

Ah  !  if  I  had  only  been  sure  that  I  was  her  dear  Mr.  Fraser,  and  that  she  was  mine 
very  truly,  I  would  have  given  anything.  But  I  had  nothing  left  to  give — was  nothing. 
My  Successor,  waiting  merely  to  draw  off  his  gloves,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  wrote 
a  reply  at  once,  with  his  hat  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  after  another  fashion  of 
my  own.  It  was  a  harmless  thing  enough,  but  I  loathed  him  in  it.  He  wrote  in  the 
third  person — **  Mr.  Fraser  regrets  that  a  previous  eng^agement  for  the  twentieth  will 
prevent  him  from  accepting  Mrs.  Macdonald's  kind  mvitation."  He  put  that  curt 
missive — which,  after  everything  which  had  happened  between  Rosie  and  myself,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  brutal  and  unmanly  insult — into  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  rang 
the  bell,  and  gave  it  to  the  maid  to  post. 
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•*  That's  another  of  your  idiocies,"  he  said,  when  the  girl  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  **  What  did  a  fellow  in  your  position  want  with  a  girl  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  ?  That  fat  old  mother  of  hers  is  as  tough  as  leather.  She  isn't  a  day 
over  forty,  and  as  likely  as  not  she'll  marry  again.  In  that  case  where  would  you  have 
been,  my  boy,  if  I  hadn't  stepped  in  to  save  you  ?  " 

I  would  have  welcomed  an  eternity  of  toothache  to  have  recovered  my  ownership 
of  that  wretch's  centre,  but  there  was  no  help.     I  could  "do  nothing  but  endure. 

I  had  still  more  to  endure  that  day,  for  poor  Gilchrist  came  to  my  rooms  to  beg  my 
pardon  for  the  foolish  and  injurious  words  he  had  spoken  at  our  last  interview.  He 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  I  guessed  his  purpose. 

**  Fraser,  old  man,"  he  said,  addressing  my  heartless  Substitute,  **  I  have  come  to 
beg  your  pardon.  I  got  your  letter  two  days  ago,  and  I  must  say  it  was  like  your 
good  heart  to  write  it.     Shake  hands,  old  man." 

The  wretch  took  his  extended  hand  with  a  frigid  and  uncompromised  look,  and 
dropped  it.  Gilchrist  looked  at  him  in  a  momentary  wonder,  but  his  face  was 
averted,  and  perhaps  the  poor  fellow  thought  that  I  was  touched,  and  was  ashamed  of 
my  own  emotion.     Anyway,  he  went  on — 

**  I  hope  you  didn't  think  that  my  reason  for  not  answering  you  earlier  sprang  from 
any  belief  in  the  foolish  words  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  wasn't  master  of  myself 
when  I  used  them,  and  I  don't  think  in  my  own  heart  that  I  ever  really  believed  them 
for  a  second.     If  I  did  it  is  only  one  thing  more  to  apologize  and  to  be  sorr^'  for." 

That  bowelless  pretence  of  me  sat  without  a  word,  and  I  knew  already  what  he 
meant  to  do  by  the  expression  of  his  face. 

'M'U  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  Gilchrist.  ^*  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast,  I  shall 
feel  the  easier."  There  was  no  answer,  and  his  looks  showed  a  faint  confusion.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  at  first  with  less  vivacity  than  before,  but 
growing  in  earnestness  as  he  proceeded,  until  he  ended  with  moistened  eyes  and  a 
trembling  voice.  **  I  was  sober,  and  in  my  right  mind  when  your  letter  came,  Jimmy, 
and  even  before  I  got  it  I  had  had  the  grace  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  was.  I  thought  to  myself.  Here  I  am,  without  resources,  and  if  I 
go  back  it  will  look  as  if  I  went  for  help.  That  kept  me  from  answering.  My  own 
dirty  fear  of  misconstruction  held  me  back  from  apology  even  when  I  saw  that  it  was 
due.  But  when  I  had  time  to  think  about  it  I  saw  that  that  was  as  vile  an  insult  to 
you  as  the  other.  I  thought  of  all  we  had  been  to  each  other,  old  man,  and  of  how 
we  had  lived  together  like — like  brothers,  and  I  just  saw  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  part 
with  you  in  that  way,  and  so  I'm  here  to  ask  your  pardon." 

Still,  there  was  not  a  sign  in  the  face  or  manner  of  that  wicked  travesty  of  me. 

**  I  don't  understand,"  said  Gilchrist.  **  I  can  tell  that  you  are  wounded.  I  admit 
that  you  have  a  right  to  be.     But  after  your  letter " 

**  I  have  been  of  opinion,"  was  the  answer,  **  that  the  letter  you  speak  of  would  have 
been  best  unwritten,  /was  the  aggrieved  person,,  and  since  I  thought  fit  to  make  an 
overture  to  reconciliation,  the  letter  demanded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  immediate  response. 
I  will  tell  you  further,  Gilchrist,  thkt  your  apology  seems  to  me  to  aggravate  your 
original  offence." 

**  To  aggravate  it?  "  cried  Gilchrist  in  astonishment. 

**  To  aggravate  it,"  the  apostle  of  worldly  wisdom  answered.  **  Is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  tell  you  how  ?  " 

•*  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me  how,"  Gilchrist  answered.  He  was  very 
slow  to  take  offence,  as  after  his  behaviour  he  had  a  right  to  be,  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  both  wounded  and  astonished  at  the  tone  he  supposed  me  to  be  taking. 

**  Since  you  find  an  explanation  of  so  plain  a  thing  necessary,"  said  my  Substitute, 
**  you  shall  have  it.  You  tell  me  that  you  were  restrained  from  coming  here  by  a  dread 
lest  I  should  put  an  abominable  motive  upon  your  action." 

**  My  dear  old  Jimmy  !  "  cried  Gilchrist  with  protesting  hands. 

**That  is  your  unextorted  statement,"  said  the  brute.  **  That  is  the  judgment  of 
me  which  you  express  to  my  face  when  you  come  back  here,  desiring  a  renewal  of  my 
friendship.  I  think  that  is  enough,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  to  justify  me  in  repeating  your 
words  of  Wednesday.  I  will  remember  it,  you  have  put  a  double  affront  upon  me. 
You  were  so  magnanimous  as  to  remind  me,  when  last  we  met,  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
borrowed  money  from  you.  You  did  not  leave  it  to  me,  as  a  person  of  any  delicacy 
would  have  done,  to  offer  to  repay  you,  but  flung  my  indebtedness  in  my  teeth  before 
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I  had  a  chance  to  do  so.     I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  owe  you  the  sum  of  seven 
pounds  ten  shilling's.     I  will  write  you  a  cheque  for  that  amount,  and  we  will  cry  quits." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Jimmy,"  said  Gilchrist,  with  a  sorrowful  quiet  which  seemed  to 
cut  me  like  a  knife,  shadow  as  I  was,«  **  I  won't  take  the  money.  If  I  have  hurt  you 
anew,  Heaven  knows  I'm  sorry  for  it,  I  didn't  mean  to,  and  it  was  pure  clumsiness  at 
the  worst." 

**  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  voice  of  worldly  wisdom,  **  that  I  have  anything  to  add 
to  what  I  have  said  already." 

The  voice  was  like  my  own,  but  harsher  and  more  inflexible  than  I  should  have 
dared  to  have  made  it  to  any  impenitent  offender.  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  my 
own  shape,  to  have  taken  Gilchrist  to  my  arms,  and  to  have  told  him  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  lie  and  an  invention  of  the  devil.  He  nodded  mournfully  once  or  twice, 
and  then  went  away.     My  representative  turned  upon  me  with  a  superior  smile. 

**  You  see,"  he  said.  **  You,  in  that  folly  of  yours  which  you  are  pleased  to  think 
so  tender-hearted  and  so  noble,  would  have  allowed  that  whining  bankrupt  to  be  a  life- 
long weight  upon  you.  You  would  have  found  him  bread  and  shelter,  and  have  hung* 
a  millstone  round  your  own  neck  in  doing  it.  There  is  one  more  lesson  for  you  in  the 
world's  wisdom.  He  gave  us  apt  occasion  for  a  quarrel,  and  I  took  it.  There  is  no 
heavier  burden  than  a  poor  friend  who  has  been  wealthy,  and  helpful  in  his  wealthy 
days.  When  he  is  hungry  enough  to  take  his  seven  pounds  ten  he  shall  have  it,  and 
I  shall  be  rid  of  him  on  perfectly  equal  and  profitable  terms.  I  understand  everything* 
you  want  to  say.  You  are  a  fool  in  spots,  and  oddly  enough  you  prize  your  folly  better 
than  your  wit." 

If  I  were  tied  to  this  pitiless  scoundrel  for  my  natural  term  on  earth,  at  least  he 
understood  my  thoughts,  and  I  would  be  a  thorn  in  his  side  so  long  as  we  should  be 
together.     I  would  cry  out  to  him  night  and  day  like  an  offended  conscience. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said  tranquilly.  "  No  doubt  we  shall  be  a 
ghastly  nuisance  to  each  other,  but  I  fancy  I  shall  have  the  best  of  it."  He  snapped 
his  thumb  and  finger  in  the  air.     **  I  wouldn't  give  that  for  your  reproaches." 

I  had  not  known  what  to  think  would  be  the  result  of  the  icy  response  which  had 
been  sent  to  Rosa's  invitation,  but  almost  before  one  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  the  letter  could  have  reached  its  destination  Mrs.  Macdonald  appeared  in  person 
to  seek  an  explanation.  She  came  in  out  of  breath,  and  had  begun  to  talk  before  the 
sitting-room  door  was  closed  behind  her. 

**  My  dear  James,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  most  extra- 
ordinary note.     What  can  we  possibly  have  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

The  wretch  smiled,  placed  a  chair  for  her,  closed  the  door,  and  begged  her  to 
be  seated. 

''To  offend  me,  Mrs.  Macdonald?"  he  asked,  with  an  affectation  of  surprise. 
**  Nothing,  I  assure  you." 

"Did  you  mean  your  note  for  a  joke?"  she  asked.  **  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  that." 

*'  No,  no,  indeed,"  he  answered,  making  hastd  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  idea 
of  that  kind.  **  I  wrote  it  in  perfect  seriousness.  But  in  what  respect,  may  I  ask,  is 
it  extraordinary  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  way. 

**  You  never  addressed  me  so  before.  Why  do  you  begin  now?  Has  anything" 
happened?  Come,  James,  don't  be  unkind  with  me.  Remember,  I  am  Rosie's 
mother.     I  have  a  right  to  be  anxious,  if  I  see  any  sign  of  estrangement." 

He  assumed  a  look  of  surprise  at  this,  and  watching  him  narrowly  I  saw  the  first 
sign  of  shame  I  had  beheld  in  him.  He  even  blushed  a  little,  and  his  affectation  of 
astonishment  was  so  constrained  and  awkward  as  to  be  almost  wholly  a  failure. 

**  I  am  not  sure,"  he  found  the  effrontery  to  say,  **  that  I  quite  understand  you." 

"Whatever  on  earth  has  happened  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Macdonald,  bewildered  more  than 
ever.    "  What  dreadful  change  has  come  over  you  ?    You're  not  the  same  man  at  all." 

"I  am  conscious  of  no  particular  change,"  he  answered.  "I  am  the  man  I 
always  was." 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  naturally  a  woman  of  great  vivacity.  I  will  not  describe  my 
now  sainted  mother-in-law  in  stronger  terms.  I  fully  expected  her  to  break  out  in  a 
torrent  of  reproach  and  protestation,  but  she  subdued  herself  by  an  heroic  effort,  and 
retained  her  self-possession. 
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**  James,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  wrong.  I  must  beg  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is.  I  thought  the  note  a  very  strange  one  to  come  from  you.  You  have  not 
accustomed  me  to  those  freezing  forms  of  politeness.  If  I  have  done  anything  to 
change  your  feelings  towards  myself  I  have  done  it  at  least  in  perfect  ignorance,  and  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  it  is  I  will  do  my  best  to  atone  for  it  and  amend  it." 

**  I  assure  you,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  am  conscious  of  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"But  your  manner  now,"  she  cried.  **Your  tone,  your  face.  You're  not  like 
yourself.  You  are  treating  me  with  coldness,  James.  You  have  never  done  so  before, 
and  I  don't  know  in  what  I  have  deserved  it.'- 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  the  wretch  responded,  **  I  cannot  make  myself  answer- 
able for  the  effects  of  your  imagination.  I  sent  a  perfectly  polite  and  respectful  answer 
to  your  invitation.  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  I  described  it  as  a  kind  invitation, 
and  I  know  that  I  expressed  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

**Oh,  James!"  she  cried,  in  a  wounded  voice,  with  a  film  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  When  you  know  full  well  that  your  invitation  would  be  the  first  to  be  issued,  and 
that  the  issue  of  all  the  rest  would  depend  upon  your  answer !  When  you  know,  when 
you  absolutely  know,  that  we  would  change  the  date  in  a  moment  to  make  it  suit 
your  time." 

"Really,  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  he  said,  "you  do  me  an  unmerited  honour." 

She  rose,  and  took  up  her  stand  upon  the  hearthrug,  and  for  a  moment  her  bosom 
heaved  so,  and  her  breath  came  and  went  so  fast  that  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a  storm  of  tears. 

"Am  I  beginning  to  understand  you,  James?"  she  asked  him,  "Does  all  this 
mean  that  you  repent  yourself,  that  you  have  changed  the  mind  you  showed  so  clearly  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  he  returned,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  real 
or  assumed,  "we  seem  to  be  making  a  great  deal  of  a  very  slight  and  indifferent 
matter." 

" If  you  have  changed,"  she  said,  "it  can  hardly  be  a  slight  and  indifferent  matter 
to  us  at  first,  but  if  you  wish  it  we  will  certainly  try  to  make  it  so.  Have  you  the  face 
to  tell  me  that  your  marked  attentions  to  Rosie  have  meant  nothing  ?  " 

"I  have  a  profound  respect  and  a  great  admiration  for  Miss  Macdonald,"  he 
replied.      "  I  may  have  shown  my  admiration  indiscreetly." 

"You  meant  no  more,"  she  asked  him  passionately,  "  than  to  play  with  the  feelings 
of  my  child?  You,  whose  mother  was  like  an  elder  sister  to  me?  You,  brought  up 
in  the  same  street  at  home  with  her,  and  having  known  me  all  your  life,  and  made  me 
believe  that  you  were  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  suppose,"  the  brute  responded,  "  that  I  am  anything  but 
Indifferent  to  Miss  Macdonald's  mind.  We  have  never  exchanged  a  word  together 
that  an  old  intimacy  did  not  justify." 

"  I  tell  you  to  your  face,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  believe  you  to  be  no  better  than  a 
base,  calculating,  sordid  wretch.  What  I  thought  of  you  you  will  never  know,  nor  how 
much  I  have  been  deceived  in  you.  You  have  tried  your  best  to  win  Rosie's  heart, 
and  now  it  seems  you  have  either  grown  tired  of  her  or  have  found  somebody  richer. 
I  noticed  your  behaviour  to  Miss  Kingdon  last  week,  and  now  I  understand  it." 

This  was  unjust,  for  I  had  never  shown  more  than  the  most  ordinary  politeness  to 
Miss  Kingdon.  She  was  a  wealthy  girl,  and  had  many  attractions  of  mind  and 
person,  but  I  had  no  great  esteem  for  her.  I  thought  her  rather  heartless,  and  likelier 
to  marry  for  ambition  than  for  love,  and  being  myself  at  that  time  a  lover  and 
romantic,  this  judgment  of  mine  was  quite  enough  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  young 
lady's  perfections.  It  was  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  that  Rosie's  mother 
should  have  misconstrued  my  mere  politeness,  but  it  was  hard  to  bear.  If  I  could 
have  anyhow  had  my  will  of  the  scoundrel  who  masqueraded  in  my  person  and  libelled 
me  so  shamefully  I  should  have  done  my  own  body  a  dreadful  violence. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  answered  calmly,  "that  my  attentions  to  Miss  Kingdon 
have  not  been  of  a  character  to  justify  the  merest  surmise  in  that  direction.  I  will 
not  deny — it  would  not  be  honourable  or  truthful  to  deny — that  a  little  while  ago  I  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  ask  you  for  permission  to  solicit  your  daughter's  hand." 

"  Oh,  your  phrases  !  "  she  cried  scornfully.  "You  have  changed  for  the  worse  in 
everything.  You  know  at  heart  that  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself.  Your  very  words 
prove  it.  You  can't  speak  out  like  a  man.  You're  a  worthless,  dishonourable 
creature,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  wasted  a  kind  thought  on  you.     We  are  not  the 
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people  who  carry  their  hearts  to  the  law  courts  and  ask  for  damages.  You  can  count 
on  safety  upon  that  side,  and  I  suppose  you  did  us  the  eredit  to  believe  so.  Rosie  is 
too  proud  to  suffer  long  from  your  heartless  and  unmanly  treachery.  When  once  she 
knows  what  manner  of  man  you  really  are  she  will  hate  and  despise  herself  for  having- 
permitted  herself  to  begin  to  care  for  you." 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  control  her  tears,  but  at  this  point  she  broke  down,  and 
resting  both  hands  on  the  mantelpiece,  hid  her  face  there  in  her  handkerchief  and  cried 
unrestrainedly.  For  my  own  part  I  seemed  to  strive  with  something  in  my  passionate 
desire  to  repel  and  conquer  this  terrible  false  conception  of  myself.  Suddenly  I  saw 
my  villainous  similitude  waver,  and  for  an  instant  he  looked  as  though  he  were  less 
substantial  than  he  had  been,  but  almost  before  the  thought  had  formed  itself  within 
my  mind  the  sign  was  gone.  If — I  thought — I  could  have  strained  harder,  and  have 
made  the  effort  more  prolonged,  I  might  have  wrested  back  myself.  I  know  I  shook 
him,  for  I  met  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  terror  in  them,  and  for  half  a  minute  later  his 
complexion  was  disturbed.  I  strove  again  to  touch  the  same  key  of  passion,  but  I 
was  impotent. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  had  her  cry  out,  and  then  having  dried  her  eyes  before  the  glass, 
dropped  her  veil,  and  left  the  room  without  another  word.  I  suppose  she  thought  she. 
had  said  enough  already,  and  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  that  callous  creature's 
heart.  He  threw  himself  into  an  armchair  when  she  was  gone,  and  drew  a  great 
breath  of  relief. 

"  That's  over,"  he  said,  addressing  me.  **The  stiffest  job  I  ever  had — the  stiffest 
I  hope  I  ever  shall  have." 

I  was  too  tired  to  care  much,  and  I  had  no  reproaches  to  offer.  A  leaden  despair 
settled  upon  me,  and  he  was  quick  to  note  the  change. 

**  You're  quiet,  are  you?"  he  asked  sardonically.  "You  had  best  keep  so,  or  I 
will  teach  you  manners.  You  are  so  absurdly  sensitive,  my  friend,  that  I  really  have 
a  hold  upon  you.  Try  once  more  the  game  you  played  this  morning,  and  I  will 
contrive  something  to  make  you  wince  indeed.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  success  of  any 
effort  of  that  sort,  but  I  won't  be  annoyed  by  it,  and  ,1  ask  you  to  be  warned  in  time.'* 

He  was  afraid,  though,  and  I  knew  it,  and  in  the  only  manner  left  to  me  I  pro- 
claimed it  hotly.  I  was  conscious  of  a  wild  hope,  a  promise  almost  exultant,  that  I 
should  beat  him  in  that  way.  I  saw  him  change  colour  as  he  realised  my  thought.  I 
resolved  to  lie  by  in  quiet,  and  strengthen  myself  for  the  struggle.  I  knew  he  would 
do  something  else  before  long  which  would  give  me  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion, 
and  I  waited  in  a  wilful  lethargy. 

He  put  on  my  evening  dress  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner,  and  went  out.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  this  time  where  he  was  going,  for  I  had  received  and  accepted  an  invitation 
for  that  evening  to  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  and  had  more  than  half  expected  to 
meet  Rosie  there.  I  trembled  for  the  poor  child  if  she  should  encounter  the  selfish 
monster  who  masqueraded  in  my  face  and  person.  I  knew  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
she  had  cared  for  me,  and  my  own  feeling  towards  her  was  in  no  wise  changed,  how- 
ever it  might  seem.  I  followed  my  leader,  since  I  could  not  help  it,  and  he  walked 
straight  to  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  He  was  welcomed  with  every 
appearance  of  cordiality.  Miss  Kingdon  was  there,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  a  vacant  seat  beside  her.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  egotistic  in  saying  that 
the  brute  talked  brilliantly."  Perhaps  I  am,  for  in  all  he  did  and  was,  save  for  the  influence 
of  that  accursed  wisdom  tooth,  he  was  the  very  counterpart  of  myself.  At  all  events 
I  thought  him  brilliant,  and  apart  from  his  Scotch  accent,  which  seemed  a  little  too 
pronounced  for  a  man  of  culture,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very  polished  and  engaging 
fellow. 

Now  I  had  always  been  a  little  frigid  with  Miss  Kingdon,  for  I  am  not  good  at 
simulating  warmth,  and  pretending  a  kindness  where  I  do  not  feel  it.  It  was  not 
impossible,  I  thought,  that  the  young  lady  had  been  piqued  into  an  effort  to  subjugate 
a  young  man  whom  she  had  found  to  be  so  intractable.  That  is  a  thing  which  has 
happened  before,  and  will  happen  again,  but  be  it  as  it  may  the  young  lady  had  never 
been  so  gracious,  and  I  had  never  seen  her  to  so  much  advantage.  I  was  compelled 
to  confess  as  much,  though  I  was  shamed  and  enraged  almost  beyond  endurance  to 
see  Worldly  Wisdom  laying  hot  siege  to  her  balance  at  the  bank. 

While  this  was  going  on  Rosie  and  her  mother  entered  together.  I  knew  absolutely 
that  if  they  had  expected  to  meet  me  there  after  the  episode  of  that  afternoon  they 
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\irould  have  sent  an  excuse  and  have  stayed  away.  But  I  had  kept  my  intended  presence 
a  secret.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  formed  a  little  lover's  stratagem  in  my  own  mind. 
I  had  intended  to  be  there  before  Rosie,  and  to  observe  her  closely  when  she  first 
becaxne  aware  of  my  presence.  I  thought  her  eyes  would  tell  me  whether  I  was 
welcome  or  no,  and  I  was  going  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Macdonald  at  once  or  hold  my  peace 
a  little  longer,  according  to  the  cue  her  aspect  gave  me. 

She  turned  piteously  pale,  poor  thing,  when  she  first  saw  that  callous  deceiver 
sitting  by  her  new  rival's  side.  My  whole  being  yearned  over  her,  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  true  lover,  and  could  only  see  the  false. 

Miss  Kingdon  remarked  the  fact  that  no  greeting  was  exchanged  between  her 
companion  and  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

*'I  thought,"  she  said,  a  little  mischievously,  ''that  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  Miss 
Macdonald  were  great  friends  of  yours." 

**  We've  known  one  another  a  long  time,"  he  answered  indifferently. 

**  You  have  quarelled  ?  "  she  asked  him.  **  Forgive  me  if  that  is  an  impertinence, 
Mr.  Fraser,  but  Mrs.  Macdonald  has  looked  at  you  once  or  twice  in  rather  a  pointed 
way." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  we  have  quarrelled,"  he  returned,  easily  enough,  '^  but 
we  have  had  an  unfortunate  little  misunderstanding,  which  may  perhaps  arrange  itself 
in  time,  as  such  things  do." 

**  Precisely,"  the  young  lady  answered,  with  an  archness  of  look  for  which  the  simple 
word  gave  no  warrant.  "  But,"  she  added,  **  I  thought  you  were  very  fond  of  Mrs, 
Macdonald." 

*•  Why,"  returned  my  abominable  alter  ego^  sinking  his  voice  to  a  laughing  whisper, 
*^  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  a  rather  ponderous  lady,  but  somehow,  in  my  own  mind,  I  can 
only  find  insect  similitudes  for  her.  She  unites  the  importance  of  the  hornet  with  the 
butterfly's  inconsequence.  I  am  afraid,  to  confess  the  truth,  that  she  and  I  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  as  fond  friends  again  as  we  have  been." 

**  To  confess  the  truth,  /am  afraid — "  said  Miss  Kingdon,  and  there  paused,  with  a 
sparkling  look  of  mirth  and  mischief. 

**  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

'^  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you,"  she  responded ;  but  he  pressed  her  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  she  finished  her  phrase  to  oblige  him.  '*  I'm  afraid  that  you're  a  very  sad 
person,  Mr   Fraser." 

"  I  have  at  least  a  momentary  right,"  the  wretch  answered,  **  to  be  a  very  happy 


one." 


*•  Oh  !  "  she  answered  ;    **  but  one  has  a  doubt  of  that  sort  of  speech,  after " 

*•  After  what?" 

**  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,  and  I  have  no  right  to  explain.  You  were  positively 
clever,  ten  minutes  back,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  you  cannot  persuade  me  that  you  have 
grown  positively  dull  already.  Let  us  agree  to  understand  each  other.  You  are 
marked  *  Dangerous.' " 

The  brute  appeared  to  accept  the  situation,  and  answered  with  an  unblushing 
effrontery. 

''The  daisy  is  a  charming  flower.  Miss  Kingdon,  but  nobody  mistakes  it  for 
the  rose." 

He  himself  cleared  up  whatever  small  mystery  might  have  surrounded  this  enigma 
by  a  meaning  bow  and  smile. 

•*  The  danger  signal  grows  brighter,"  said  Miss  Kingdon.  "You  are  too  delightful, 
and  a  man  to  be  avoided." 

The  wretch  evidently  thought  that  he  was  getting  on  in  the  most  admirable  fashion, 
but  at  that  moment  a  handsome  and  sun-burned  young  fellow  entered  the  room,  and 
having  shaken  hands  with  the  hostess,  made  straight  to  where  the  couple  sat.  Miss 
Kingdon  rose  and  greeted  him  with  what  I  could  not  help  thinking  was  a  particular 
manner;  and  when  she  reseated  herself  she  left  a  vacant  space  between  my  simulacrum 
and  herself.  The  sun-burned  young  gentleman  took  his  seat  there,  and  Worldly 
Wisdom  did  his  best  not  to  look  discomfited,  but  with  no  great  measure  of  success. 
Little  Mary  Corkoran,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Rosie's,  crossed  over  to  him*  He 
was  compelled  to  notice  her,  and  to  offer  her  a  seat. 

''  You  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  ?  "  she  said. 

**  No,"  he  answered.     **  Is  he  in  any  way  remarkable  ?  " 
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**  Not  at  all  remarkable  from  your  lofty  standpoint,  Mr.  Fraser.  He  is  not  a  great 
poet,  or  a  great  statesman,  or  a  great  inventor.  But  he  is  said  to  be  very  weal  thy , 
and  he  is  a  very  charming  man." 

I  saw  my  Substitute  glance  at  him  as  if  he  doubted  his  charm. 

•  *  Indeed  ?  "  he  asked.     * '  Who  is  he  ?  " 

**  He  is  Captain  Warden,"  the  girl  whispered,  **  Miss  Kingdon's^a/ir/.  He  has  just 
come  home  from  India.  They  have  been  engaged  for  a  year,  and  will  be  married 
next  week." 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  small  lady,  whom  I  knew  to  be  very  warm- 
hearted and  loyal,  had  fathomed  his  intentions,  and  had  come  over  expressly  to  stick 
this  needle  into  him  in  revenge  for  his  desertion  of  her  friend.  Her  mission  accom- 
plished, she  left  him  a  moment  later,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was'  chagrined, 
and  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule. 

**  Does  your  worldly  wisdom  answer  always  ?  "  I  asked  him  in  my  own  way. 

He  did  not  answer  me  by  so  much  as  a  look  or  a  whisper,  but  moved  away  with  an 
air  of  irritation.  He  was  not  by  any  means  content  with  his  venture,  and  went  home 
early.  Whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  and  whether  Ae  liked  it  or  not,  I  had  to  go  home 
with  him.  Neither  of  us  liked  it.  To  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  sat 
in  my  room  while  I  thought  at  him,  he  had  as  little  friendly  feeling  for  me  as  I  had 
for  him. 

"Your  worldly  wisdom  has  done  well  for  you,"  I  told  him,  **and  I  am  heartily 
rejoiced  at  it,  though  I  suffer  the  shame  you  ought  to  suffer.  I  hope  with  all  my  soul 
that  every  shabby  intrigue  you  embark  upon  may  have  the  same  result  of  deserved 
discomfiture." 

''I  shall  make  no  such  mistake  as  that  again,"  he  answered.  ''I  shall  make  it 
more  my  business  than  you  ever  made  it  to  learn  the  affairs  of  the  people  by  whom  I 
am  surrounded.  I  am  like  a  man  who  takes  a  lease  of  a  dilapidated  house — I  am 
suffering  from  the  faults  of  the  last  tenant.  Your  asinine  stupidity  is  answerable  for 
to-night's  fiasco,^^ 

He  was  so  ill  at  ease  in  my  presence  that  he  reassumed  my  hat,  overcoat,  and 
gloves,  and  rambled  out  again  into  the  street,  precisely  as  a  man  might  do  under  the 
sting  of  reproachful  conscience,  and  just  as  unavailingly.  I  was  compelled  to  stick  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  help  knowing  my  opinion.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Cannibal's 
Club,  and  he  made  straight  for  its  temporary  seat,  an  hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  members  in  the  smoking-room,  and  amongst  them  sat  Gilchrist,  who 
appeared  to  have  taken  a  little  more  to  drink  than  was  good  for  him.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  intoxicated,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  little  flushed  and  excited.  He  sat 
and  stared  at  my  double-ganger  with  a  fixed  angry  scorn  which  must  have  been  hard 
to  bear,  and  at  last  he  rose  and  crossed  the  room,  taking  a  seat  at  a  little  round  table 
immediately  in  front  of  the  couch  on  which  the  object  of  his  regard  had  seated  himself 
five  minutes  earlier. 

**  Look  here,  Jimmy,"  he  said  ;  **  I  want  one  word  with  you.  Do  you  think  you're 
in  the  mind  still  to  stick  to  what  you  said  this  morning  ?  " 

**  I  think,"  was  the  answer,  **  that  after  what  has  happened  all  intercourse  between 
us  had  better  be  suspended." 

**  After  what  has  happened?  "  said  Gilchrist. 

**  After  your  conduct  to  me." 

**Ah!"  said  the  other.  **  That's  an  amendment.  You  should  have  thought  of 
that  before.  Look  here,  Jimmy.  Men  who  have  been  what  you  and  I  have  been  to 
each  other  don't  quarrel  and  part  for  ever  about  a  foolish,  drunken  word  which  has 
been  heartily  regretted  and  apologized  for.  If  you're  the  man  I  took  you  for  you  can't 
desert  me  on  that  ground,  and  choose  a  time  like  this  to  do  it.  Now's  the  time  to 
make  forgiveness  easy  to  an  honest  fellow." 

**  I  conceive,"  said  the  pretender  to  my  identity,  **that  the  time  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  after  your  suspicions  of  me  we  are  best  apart." 

**  Do  you  remember  eighteen  months  ago?"  asked  Gilchrist.  "Am  I  right  in 
fancying  that  I  nursed  you  through  a  rheumatic  fever,  and  never  had  my  clothes  off  for 
a  week  ?     Are  you  the  man  who  swore  eternal  friendship  ?  " 

My  semblance  gave  no  answer,  but  taking  up  a  newspaper  which  lay  close  to  his 
hand,  folded  it  methodically,  and  feigned  to  read.  Gilchrist  struck  the  paper  down 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
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*•  I  won't  endure  that,"  he  said  angrily.     "  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  answer." 

The  wretch  simply  folded  the  journal  anew,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
express  a  disdainful  patience.  I  saw  a  sudden  gleam  and  of  flush  wrath  in  Gilchrist's 
face,  and  he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike. 

**  You're  not  worth  an  honest  blow,"  he  said,  "  but  take  that !  " — striking  him 
smartly  on  the  cheek  with  his  open  hand.  The  whole  little  posse  comitatus  of  members 
leapt  up  and  intervened.  There  was  a  momentary  confusion,  and  then  Gilchrist,  who 
seemed  rather  sobered  than  excited  by  what  had  happened,  said  quietly,  ''  I  have  stated 
my  judgment  of  that  fellow  in  the  only  fitting  way.  You  may  take  the  matter  before 
the  committee,  and  I  sha'n't  defend  myself.  I  am  not  anxious  to  belong  to  any 
association  which  has  Mr.  Eraser  amongst  its  members." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  from  the  room.  Confused  discussion  and  surmise 
followed  his  departure,  and  everybody  was  asking  for  a  history  of  the  quarrel. 

**  He  insulted  me  vilely  in  my  own  rooms  some  days  ago,"  said  my  Substitute, 
**and  heaped  such  accusations  on  me  that  I  thought  the  man  was  mad.  I  sent  a 
letter  after  him,  telling  him  how  impossible  it  was  that  I  should  turn  my  back  upon 
him  because  he  had  lost  his  money,  for  that  was  the  gist  of  his  main  charge.  He 
neglected  my  letter  for  two  days,  then  came  to  me  to  offer  his  apologies,  and  I  declare 
that  I  have  not  seen  him  since  until  I  found  him  here." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  can  be  rejoiced  to  see  his  own  person  assailed,  but  I 
experienced  that  rare  pleasure,  and  was  hugely  delighted  by  it.  My  only  regret  was 
that  Gilchrist  had  not  taken  a  stout  walking-stick,  and  administered  a  genuine,  instead 
of  a  merely  formal  chastisement.  I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  making  life  as 
comfortless  to  the  worldly  wise  one  as  he  made  it  to  me,  and  I  never  ceased  to  upbraid 
him  and  to  triumph  over  his  miseries  of  that  evening.  I  went  home  with  him,  and  all 
night  long  I  made  him  toss  upon  his  pillow.  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  he  had 
more  power  to  quit  the  tenement  he  usurped  than  I  had  to  chase  him  from  it.  But  if 
I  had  known  for  a  fact  that  he  might  have  made  over  my  property  to  me  at  any  moment, 
I  could  not  have  done  more  to  plague  him  from  his  stronghold. 

The  promised  proofs  came  next  day,  and  were  read,  corrected,  and  returned,  in 
spite  of  my  passionate  remonstrances.  Next  morning  the  journal  was  circulated  over 
London,  and  the  theft  of  the  Professor's  discovery  was  a  fact  accomplished  and  beyond 
recall. 

"The  Professor,"  I  told  my  Imitation,  **will  have  that  journal  on  his  breakfast 
table.  His  niece  will  read  the  list  of  contents  to  him,  as  she  does  always,  and  finding 
my  name  amongst  the  list  of  contributors  he  will  have  the  article  read  aloud  to  him. 
He  will  recognize  the  theft  at  once,  and  you,  you  bfute,  insensate,  blind,  and  selfish  as 
you  are,  will  have  stabbed  one  of  the  best  hearts  in  the  world  with  your  ingratitude, 
and  make  a  pitying,  scornful  enemy  of  your  staunche^t  and  most  helpful  friend.  This 
is  where  your  gospel  of  worldly  wisdom  leads  you.  There  is  no  wisdom  outside  honour, 
and  your  poor  selfishnesses  are  as  stupid  as  they  are  base." 

'*  A  man  can  travel  on  no  road  in  life  without  encountering  obstacles,  and  I  know 
well  enough  who  meets  the  greater,  and  who  the  less.  I  shall  thrive  where  you  would 
have  failed.     I  shall  be  famous  in  a  month." 

**  And  infamous,"  I  answered,  **  as  long  as  you  are  remembered." 

It  was  as  hopeless  an  enterprise  to  try  to  shake  his  creed  as  it  was  on  his  side  to 
strive  to  break  down  mine.  He  sat  down  to  his  work  in  a  dogged  silence,  and  in  a 
little  while  there  was  heard  the  rumble  of  carriage  wheels  in  the  street.  I  knew  by  an 
intuition  who  was  coming,  and  if  any  other  figure  than  that  of  the  Professor  had 
entered  the  room  I  should  have  been  surprised.  The  noble  old  face  was  pale  and 
troubled. 

**  James,"  he  said,  **I  can  hardly  think  this  anything  but  an  accident.  Some  of 
the  papers  I  gave  you  the  other  day  must  have  got  mixed  with  yours.  Tell  me  how 
this  last  column  found  its  way  into  this  article." 

The  rascal  took  the  exposure  with  consummate  impudence. 

**  Let  me  offer  you  a  seat,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  courtesy  and  self-possession. 
**  Will  you  kindly  show  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"James,"  said  the  Professor,  "from  the  line  marked  here  until  the  end  this  work 
is  mine.  I  think — I  fear — that  the  phraseology  is  slightly  altered.  Tell  me  how  my 
thought,  my  discovery,  my  words,  come  to  find  a  place  in  an  article  which  bears  your 


name." 
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**  My  dear  Professor,"  the  villain  answered,  **  I  do  not  understand  you.  There  is 
not  a  word  or  a  line  here  of  which  I  am  not  honestly  the  author." 

*■*  You  have  read  the  article  since  it  appeared  in  print  ?  "  the  Professor  demanded. 

**  I  read  every  line  of  it  at  breakfast." 

**  And  you  declare  it  to  be  .the  result  of  your  own  unaided  investigation  ?  " 

**  I  declare  it  to  be  the  result  of  my  own  unaided  investigation.  Undoubtedly. 
Every  word  and  line." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  James,"  said  the  good  old  man,  rather  tremulously.  **  I  had 
thought  well  of  you.     I  can  really  say  no  more.     I  am  deeply,  deeply  sorry." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  the  Pretender,  intercepting  him  as  he  made  towards 
the  door,  **  but  we  must  not  part  in  this  way.  You  impeach  my  honour.  From  another 
man  I  should  resent,  and  resent  bitterly,  the  accusation  you  hint  at.  But  when  a 
charge  of  that  sort  comes  from  you,  sir,  I  have  nothing  but  pain  and  wonder  to  set 
against  it." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  infinite  mournfulness. 

**  There  shall  be  no  exposure,"  he  said.  '*  No  scandal.  For  your  father's  sake  I 
would  not  breathe  a  word.  But  let  me  go.  I  can  serve  no  purpose  by  staying  here. 
I  hope  that  you  may  never  live  to  be  wounded  in  this  way." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  cried  the  other,  with  a  swaggering  air  of  honour,  **  I  cannot  content 
myself  that  such  an  imputation  should  be  buried." 

He  stood  there  at  the  door  with  an  unabashable  front  of  brass,  and  an  air  of 
bullying  rectitude  so  exasperating  that  such  a  tide  of  passion  surged  through  me  as  I 
had  never  known.  I  met  his  eye,  point  blank,  and  saw  him  wince  and  quail.  I  bent, 
or  seemed  to  bend,  the  whole  forces  of  my  nature  upon  him,  and  suddenly  I  saw  in 
his  face  the  change  which  I  had  seen  before.  It  paled,  and  then  grew  grey  and  filmy. 
I  was  conscious  once  more  of  something  like  a  bodily  sensation.  I  would  not,  I  dared 
not,  release  his  eye,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more  endowed  with  limbs  and  motion. 
I  dashed  upon  him,  struggled  with  him,  bore  him  down.  We  seemed  to  be  of  equal 
strength,  and  we  both  fought  as  men  fight  for  life,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  gaining.  I 
had  my  knee  upon  his  chest,  my  hands  about  his  throat.  Throughout  the  struggle 
there  had  been  a  nightmare  feeling  of  feebleness  in  motion,  madly  as  we  both  had 
fought ;  but  now  my  fdrces  seemed  all  at  once  to  revive.  I  squeezed  him  hard,  and  he 
dwindled,  dwindled,  dwindled,  until  all  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

The  Professor  laid  both  hands  on  my  shoulder  and  shook  me  with  a  force  surprising 
in  so  old  a  man.  A  voice  which  was  certainly  not  the  Professor's  called  out  in  a 
rallying  tone  which  had  to  my  fancy  a  spice  of  exasperation  in  it. 

**  Come,  come,  old  man!     Wake  up!     Wake  up!     That's  enough,  in  Heaven's 


name." 


I  stared  about  me.  I  was  not  in  my  own  chambers,  and  the  Professor  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  I  was  somehow  back  at  the  dentist's.  The  decorous  Wells  held  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nose,  and  consulted  it  now  and  again  with  a  doubtful  and  displeased 
aspect.  I  was  struggling  with  the  doctor,  who  was  in  the  act  of  thrusting  me  back 
into  the  operating  chair. 

"You're  a  lively  patient,  Eraser.  Come,  are  you  all  right  now?"  I  made  some 
confused  response,  and  the  doctor  held  up  before  me  a  tooth  in  a  pair  of  forceps. 
"There,"  he  said,  ** is  the  enemy.  He'll  trouble  you  no  more.  Would  you  like  to 
take  him  home  with  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  I  answered.  **  I  have  had  enough  of  him,  and  more  than  enough,  if  you 
knew  all." 
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Bv  J.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY. 

N  his  brief  day  George  Clint  played    many  parts,  but  he  is   best 

remembered  and  most  renowned  as  a  painter  of  players.     He  was 

born  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  first  seeing;  the  light  in 

Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane,  a  district  then  not  far  removed  from 

the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town.     His  father  held  high  repute 

as   a  hairdresser  whose   services  were  much  sought  by  the  fair. 

These  were  the  goodly  days  when  ladies  of  quality  bedecked  their 

heads    with    monstrous   piles    stulTed   with    wool,    plastered    with 

grease,  covered  with  powder,  and  decorated  with  sweeping  feathers,  muslin  flowers,  and 

imitation  vegetables  ;  to  preserve  which  intact  they  rode  to  gay  assemblies  and  court 

festivities  kneeling  in  their  coaches,  and  slept  for  many  a  night  sitting  in  their  chairs. 

It  was  therefore  a  necessity  that  one  pursuing  the  calling  of  Michael  Clint  should 

be  a  man  of  rare  skill  and  lively  fancy,  and  it  followed  as  a  sequence  that  the  vanity 

of  this  world  enabled  him  to  lay  by  treasures  for  himself,  which  however  his  son  was 

not  allowed   to   consume.     George  Clint  was  educated  at  a  Yorkshire  school,  and 

subsequently  apprenticed  to  a  fishmonger.     This  unsavoury  trade  was  as  distasteful 

to  him  as  his  master  was  abhorrent ;  soon  a  quarrel  arose  between  them,  words  being 

succeeded  by  blows,  when  fish,  handy  as  missiles  though  unclean  as  weapons,  were 

freely  used,  and  the  lad  seeking  refuge  in  flight  appealed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  who 

cancelled  his  articles  of  apprenticeship. 

He  was  next  bound  to  a  lawyer,  and  young  Clint  soon  came  to  wish  his  second 
master  as  honest  a  man  as  the  fishmonger.  His  new  employer  was  a  bland  thief  and 
smiling  hypocrite,  brimful  of  dark  thoughts  and  evil  ways  :  a  specimen  of  his  class 
well  nigh  extinct  in  the  present,  but  preserved  as  portraits  in  hateful  faithfulness  in  the 
dramas  of  past  generations. 

No  less  loathsome  was  the  lawyer  than  the  fishmonger :  each  domineered  as  a 
tyrant,  both  used  him  as  a  slave.  One  day  when  informed  he  was  required  to  perjure 
hinuelf  in  the  interests  of  a  client,  this  inexperienced  youth  bethought  his  employer's 
office  no  fitting  place  to  tarry,  and  descending  from  his  high  stool  went  forth  into  the 
world,  no  more  to  return  to  his  master.  The  pittance  he  had  received  merely  kept 
soul  and  body  loosely  together,  and  it  now  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration 
how  he  might  best  avoid  starvation.  His  mother  having  died  some  years  before,  his 
father  married  again,  begot  a  family,  retired  from  trade,  and  emigrated  to  Calcutta 
where  he  departed  this  life. 

George  Clint  was  therefore  alone.  Still  caring  to  preserve  his  existence  he  was 
anxious  to  work ;  and  inheriting  a  taste  for  colour  and  an  eye  for  effect  he  became  a 
painter.  But  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  entire  absence  of  skill,  without  which 
aptitude  for  contrasts  is  of  small  avail,  left  him  without  employment ;  impressionists 
being  then  unknown,  unfortunately  for  him  if  happily  for  his  generation. 

He  therefore  became  acquainted  with  want,  roamed  for  days  through  the  great 
stony-hearted  city  needing  food,  and  had  no  place  of  refuge  by  night  save  the  porches 
of  great  mansions  and  the  arches  of  dark  bridges  spanning  the  tide  that  offered 
unending  rest.  Eventually  he  was  thrown  by  fate  into  the  companionship  of  house- 
painters,  and  becoming  one  of  them  earned  sufficient  not  only  to  support  himself  but 
to  warrant  his  taking  a  wife. 
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His  marriage  was  not  without  that  glamour  of  romance  which  should  gladden 
every  union.  One  day  whilst  seeking  shelter  from  a  shower  under  a  door-way  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  he  was  attracted  by  a  young  girl  visible  at  a  w:indow  of  an 
opposite  house.  Being  comely  Clint  looked  up  at  her  with  delight,  whilst  she  smiled 
down  on  him  with  pleasure  :  an  acquaintance  followed,  during  which  he  learned  to 
appreciate  her  wide  sympathy  and  good  nature,  and  subsequently  she  became  his  wife. 
Presently  the  laughter  of  little  children  brightened  their  lives,  and  they  were  happy 
until  one  memorable  day  when  Clint  declared  his  intention  of  laying  aside  the  brushes 
of  a  house  decorator  and  becoming  a  miniature  painter.  This  resolve  of  one  knowing 
nothing  of  the  art  he  would  follow,  and  having  a  family  depending  on  his  labour  for 
its  daily  bread,  savoured  of  madness  to  all  gifted  with  the  common  sense  of  mediocrity, 
and  devoid  of  the  daring  characteristic  of  genius. 

The  struggle  arising  between  duty  towards  those  he  loved  and  inclination  for  the 
art  he  worshipped  was  bitter.  Dark  days  full  of  pitiful  privations  and  cruel  want  fell 
upon  the  household  ;  she  who  had  most  cause  to  rebel  bearing  the  change  with  unmur- 
muring, patience,  placing  faith  in  him,  endeavouring  to  make  the  fight  less  fierce, 
sustaining  him  with  hope  often  absent  from  her  heart. 

Fortunately  this  period  of  pain  was  of  short  continuance,  he  making  rapid  progress 
in  his  new  pursuit,  producing  portraits  delicate  in  touch,  rich  in  colour,  and  possessing 
an  indescribable  charm  which  no  instruction  could  impart.  Soon  indeed  he  was 
enabled  to  take  a  studio  in  Leadenhall  Street,  where  he  was  visited  by  John  Bell,  a 
well-known  publisher  notable  alike  for  his  genial  manner  and  generous  deeds.  This 
latter  individual  soon  introduced  his  nephew  Edward  Bell  a  mezzotint  engraver  who 
admiring  Clint's  steady  perseverance  and  valuing  his  straightforward  manner  sought 
to  befriend  him.  The  miniature  painter  being  delighted  with  Bell's  work  was  desirous 
of  becoming  an  engraver  likewise,  and  his  new  acquaintance  willingly  giving  him 
instructions  his  wish  was  speedily  accomplished. 

He  now  laboured  greatly,  executing  miniatures  when  commissions  were  given  him, 
painting  signboards  when  needing  bread,  making  drawings  of  machinery  and  surgical 
apparatus  for  booksellers,  and  engraving  in  mezzotint  for  his  pleasure.  However  his 
ambition  was  yet  far  from  being  satisfied.  Whilst  studying  pictures  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  and  Sir  William  Beechy's  he  longed  to  become  a  painter  in  oils  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  desires  possess  him  than  he  sought  to  realize  them.  It  was  meet  the  por- 
trait he  first  attempted  should  be  that  of  his  devoted  wife.  Both  painter  and  subject 
at  first  considered  the  likeness  excellent,  but  gradually  grave  doubts  regarding  its 
perfection  dawning  on  them,  he  would  fain  have  the  opinion  of  a  really  great  artist 
concerning  its  failings  or  its  merits. 

Circumstances  pointed  to  Sir  William  Beechy  as  the  man  most  likely  and  best  fitted 
to  give  advice,  inasmuch  as  he  had  begun  life  as  a  housepainter  and  was  renowned  for 
his  kindness  to  those  who  struggled.  His  example  may  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously influenced  Clint,  for  Sir  William  was  now  a  man  on  whom  prosperity  smiled, 
the  chief  cause  of  his  success  being  a  portrait  he  painted  of  Queen  Charlotte  of  snufF- 
taking  memory. 

Notwithstanding  Clint's  desire  to  have  Sir  William's  judgment  timidity  prevented 
him  seeking  it,  when  his  wife  ever  anxious  to  aid  his  endeavours,  undertook  the  task. 
It  therefore  happened  that  clad  in  such  decent  habit  as  she  could  afford,  a  baby  on  one 
arm,  her  portrait  under  the  other,  she  set  out  on  foot  for  Lower  Brook  Street,  where 
the  famous  artist  lived,  and  on  arriving  asked  permission  to  see  him.  Being  speedily 
admitted  to  his  presence,  she  in  faltering  words  made  known  the  object  of  her  visit. 
Report  had  not  exaggerated  Sir  William's  kindness  :  he  listened  to  her  with  gentleness, 
gave  her  encouragement,  lauded  the  zeal  which  had  actuated  her,  examined  the  picture, 
and  praised  its  merits.  Seeing  she  was  weak  he  made  her  take  wine  and  food,  bade 
her  husband  call  on  him  next  day,  and  finally  paid  a  hackney  coach  to  convey  her 
home. 

With  high  hopes  Clint  presented  himself  at  the  great  man's  studio  and  received 
from  him  not  only  words  of  commendation  but  valuable  instruction,  whence  a  friend- 
ship began  between  them  that  ended  only  with  Sir  William's  life.  The  world  was 
brightening  round  the  struggling  artist,  when  she  who  had  solaced  and  cheered  his 
days  of  poverty  and  depression  was  claimed  by  death  before  she  could  reap  the  reward 
of  her  patience  and  courage.  Then  sorrow  fell  upon  him  and  his  life  grew  dark,  but 
he  was  saved  from  brooding  over  misfortune  by  the  necessity  of  labouring  to  support 
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his  nine  children.  When  commissions  for  portraits  were  not  forthcoming  he  engraved 
in  mezzotint  and  copied  pictures.  Owing  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  repro- 
duced several  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's,  he  became  acquainted  with  that  artist 
vfho  ^ave  him  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons  to  engrave. 

Quickened  by  ambition  and  sweetened  by  labour  days  wore  away,  until  one  fortu- 


nate hour  he  was  commissioned  to  engrave  George  Henry  Harlow's  fine  picture  of  the 
Kemble  family  in  the  trial  scene  from  Henry  VIII.  This  had  been  painted  for  Tom 
Welsh,  a  professor  of  music  well  known  to  the  town;  and  on  its  exhibition  in  the 
Academy  attracted  universal  attention  and  created  unqualified  delight.  Cribb  the 
printseiler  therefore  desired  to  have  it  engraved  in  mezzotint,  and  selected  Clint  as  the 
man  most  suitable  to  undertake  the  work.     Before  giving  his  consent  to  this  proposal. 
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Harlow  wished  to  see  Clint's  productions  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  examined  them  than 
all  hesitation  disappeared,  fortunately  for  himself,  for  by  Clint's  excellent  mezzotint  is 
Harlow's  picture  alone  remembered.  When  finished,  Clint's  work  exhibited  richness 
of  colour,  delicacy  .of  tone,  variety  of  texture  and  boldness  of  execution.  It  was 
vastly  lauded,  sold  with  rapidity  and  thrice  engraved. 

This  work  immediately  brought  his  name  before  the  public,  and  moreover  gained 
him  the  acquaintance  of  many  prominent  players  whose  portraits  he  has  painted  with 
inimitable  grace  and  vivid  touch,  considered  in  many  respects  superior  to  Zoffany's. 
Now  that  prosperity  smiled  on  him  he  removed  to  a  studio  in  Gower  Street  where  on 
many  pleasant  afternoons  actors  of  fair  renown  congregated  to  gossip  on  the  latest 
production  at  the  Lane  or  the  last  star  at  the  Garden ;  sit  for  portraits  destined  to 
hand  them  down  in  their  habits  as  they  played  to  future  generations  ;  or  watch  Clint 
working  at  those  rare  engravings  which  would  soon  adorn  their  homes. 

Here  came  Edmund  Kean  who  a  few  years  before  figured  as  a  strolling  player, 
acting  in  tragedy,  farce,  and  pantomine  the  same  night  to  a  company  of  gaping, 
tittering  rustics  huddled  in  a  tallow-lit,  wind-blown,  damp-walled  barn ;  but  now 
pronounced  a  genius  whose  equal  on  the  stage  the  world  had  perhaps  never  seen. 
And  here  also  was  he  whom  Kean's  detractors  would  fain  set  forward  as  his  rival — 
Charles  Young,  a  reserved  and  dignified  man,  a  cold  mechanical  player  whose  tragedy 
was  as  devoid  of  nature  as  his  comedy  was  bereft  of  fun. 

Likewise  did  the  painter  receive  the  great  William  Macready,  a  careful  and  laborious 
student,  ambitious  without  genius,  stately  though  lacking  grace,  aping  the  manners  of 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  deeming  himself  superior  to  the  profession  he  condescended  to 
ornament.  Liston  full  of  quaint  humour,  brimming  with  delicious  wit,  an  incompar- 
able droll :  William  Farren  his  schoolfellow  whom  he  disliked ;  Madame  Vestris 
brilliant  and  fascinating ;  Charles  Kemble  an  excellent  con^edian  and  indifferent  trage- 
dian ;  Mrs.  Orger  gay  and  sparkling;  Mrs.  Glover  who  ** chewed  blank  verse  past 
endurance  ; "  Charles  Matthews  a  careful  artist  and  generous  friend  ;  Knight  the  best 
of  good  comrades  ;  and  Blanchard  a  man  of  parts,  were  also  amongst  those  who  flocked 
to  Clint's  studio. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  theatrical  pictures  he  painted  represents  Farren,  Farley,  and 
Jones,  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  a  comedy  written  by  David  Garrick  and  George 
Colman,  first  produced  on  the  20th  February  1766.  William  Farren  was  the  third 
son  of  an  actor,  and  whilst  yet  a  schoolboy  gave  evidence  of  his  talent  for  the  stage. 
Before  reaching  his  twentieth  year  he  played  a  round  of  leading  characters  at  the 
Plymouth  theatre,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  Dublin  where  his  clever  performances 
gained  him  general  approbation.  Rumours  of  his  abilities  spreading  he  was  offered 
engagements  by  the  managers  of  the  Haymarket  and  the  Drury  Lane  theatres  which 
were  however  declined ;  but  subsequently  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  promising  more 
liberal  terms  he  accepted  them,  and  in  the  autumn  of  18 18  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  in  the  character  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  A  certain  eccentricity  of  manner,  a  sharp 
intonation  of  voice,  a  whimsical  expression  of  countenance  vastly  diverted  his  audiences 
and  speedily  gained  him  their  favour.  In  person  he  was  slightly  above  middle  height, 
his  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical,  his  features  small  and  inexpressive,  his  figure 
somewhat  stooped  but  possessing  an  air  of  lightness  and  juvenility  which  accompanied 
him  through  life.  His  range  of  characters  was  small  and  his  originality  limited.  As 
Hayes  in  the  Rehearsal  he  was  amusing,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  he  was  considered  a  perfect  picture  of  a  formal  old  bachelor,  but  as  Lord 
Ogilvy  he  was  seen  at  his  best,  in  which  part  Clint  has  done  him  full  justice. 

Richard  Jones  who  likewise  figures  in  this  picture  also  gave  early  proof  of  his 
theatrical  talent,  being  noted  for  his  recitations  and  lauded  for  his  performances  as  an 
amateur.  When  presently  his  father,  a  Birmingham  architect  suffered  heavy  losses, 
the  lad  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  joining  a 
strolling  company  played  tragedy  to  suffering  audiences.  Whilst  in  Manchester  an 
actor  who  was  to  have  personated  Gossamer  in  Laugh  When  You  Cariy  falling  ill,  young 
Jones  was  requested  to  study  the  part  which  he  ultimately  performed  in  a  manner  that 
won  him  the  favour  of  his  manager  and  the  appreciation  of  the  house.  This  proved  a 
lucky  hour  in  his  career,  as  it  taught  him  his  power  lay  in  comedy  to  which  he  hence- 
forth devoted  himself.  In  a  little  while  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  engage- 
ment in  Dublin,  a  step  that  almost  invariably  led  to  an  appearance  on  the  London 
boards.     Eventually  he  was  engaged  for  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
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Clint's  second  theatrical  picture  representing  Mrs.  Orger,  Munden  and  Knight, 
as  Laura,  Brummagen,  and  Vain  in  a  scene  from  Lock  and  Key,  a  musical  represen- 
taition  written  by  Hoare,  was  painted  for  Charles  Matthews  the  elder,  and  secured 
for  the    artist   election  as  Associate  of  the   Royal   Academy  in  iSai.     The  portraits 
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were  considered  admirable,  the  arrangement  excellent,  the  colouring  rich  and 
varied.  To  few  indeed  was  it  given  to  make  an  appearance  so  early  in  life  as  to  Mrs, 
Orger,  she  being  yet  in  arms  when  she  played  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
No  sooner  was  she  able  to  walk  and  talk  than  she  began  to  act  and  dance  in  the  theatre 
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at  which  her  parents  were  engaged ;  so  that  the  stage  was  veritably  her  nursery. 
Gradually  she  became  a  clever,  graceful  and  charming  actress  :  so  powerful  indeed 
were  her  attractions  that  one  Thomas  Orger  a  man  of  literary  talent  and  classical 
attainment,  a  Quaker  of  sober  habit  and  serious  disposition  abandoned  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  her  sweet  sake,  and  won  her  for  his  wife.  In  obedience  to  his  wishes  she 
forsook  her  calling  at  a  moment  when  it  promised  most  reward,  and  lived  in  seclusion  : 
but  after  a  time  monotony  begot  weariness,  and  she  longed  to  tread  the  boards  and 
hear  the  music  of  applause  once  more.  After  many  tedious  arguments  and  repeated 
entreaties,  her  husband  consented  to  her  re-appearance,  and  she  was  engaged  as  a 
member  of  an  excellent  company  for  the  Glasgow  theatre. 

Whilst  there  that  clever  comedian  and  worthy  fellow  Jack  Bannister  arrived  on  a 
starring  tour,  and  perceiving  her  merits  immediately  advised  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane  to  secure  her  services.  Therefore  one  evening  in  October  1808,  she  made  her  first 
courtesy  to  a  London  audience  as  Lydia  Languish  in  the  Rivals,  Her  face  and  figure 
were  pleasant  to  behold,  her  manner  gentle  and  refined,  her  voice  exceptionally  sweet. 
In  her  representations  of  fine  ladies  she  was  charming,  in  low  comedy  she  had  no  rival, 
whilst  as  singing  chambermaids  she  was  delightful.  The  town  loved  and  lauded 
her. 

Edward  Knight,  familiarly  known  as  little  Knight  because  only  five  feet  two  inches 
in  stature,  began  life  as  an  artist,  but  becoming  fascinated  by  the  stage  laid  down  his 
brushes  and  donned  the  buskin.  Travelling  from  his  home  in  Birmingham  to  Newcastle- 
under-Line,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  playing  there 
and  was  accepted.  Having  elected  to  make  his  appearance  in  farce,  rehearsals  were 
gone  through  in  which  he  acted  fairly  ;  but  when  the  moment  arrived  for  his  appearance 
before  an  audience  he  was  overcome  with  fright.  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to 
make  his  entrance,  but  once  upon  the  stage  courage  completely  deserted  him,  and  in 
answer  to  the  applause  received,  he  bowed,  scraped,  stammered,  and  finally  ran  away. 
Those  behind  the  scenes  used  every  inducement  to  make  him  return ;  but  entreaties, 
scoffs,  laughter,  and  blows  were  alike  unavailing,  and  eventually  another  player  under- 
took the  part.     When  morning  came  Knight  had  vanished. 

Disheartened  by  this  incident  he  returned  to  his  former  employment,  but  his  passion 
for  the  boards  again  mastering  him  he  became  one  of  a  strolling  company  at  a  salary 
of  five  shillings  a  week,  and  wonderful  to  relate  astonished  his  audience  by  a  clever 
performance  of  the  part  in  which  he  had  formerly  failed.  His  perseverance  was  great, 
for  long  he  laboured,  and  for  weeks  he  starved.  But  one  memorable  day  when  weary 
and  dispirited  he  was  tramping  along  a  dreary  country  road  to  join  his  fellows  further 
afield,  he  trod  on  a  purse,  whiqh  taking  up  he  found  to  contain  seven  guineas.  This  he 
regarded  as  a  lucky  omen,  and  from  that  hour  as  he  was  wont  to  narrate,  want  and 
he  were  fellows  no  more.  Soon  an  engagement  by  the  manager  of  another  troup  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  followed,  and  then  after  a  couple  of  years'  further 
experience  he  enlisted  under  the  famous  Tate  Wilkinson  who  travelled  the  York  circuit. 
At  last  came  the  long  expected  hour  when  Drury  Lane  offered  to  make  place  for  him. 
From  the  first  he  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  house  and  soon  became  a 
general  favourite. 

Munden,  who  occupies  the  central  figure  of  the  picture  was  a  remarkable  man  and  an 
admirable  player.  The  eighteenth  century  had  toiled  half  way  through  its  course  when 
he,  the  son  of  a  poulterer  and  porkman  living  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Brook's  Market, 
Leather  Lane,  Holborn,  was  born,  A  bright  clever  lad  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twelve  sent  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  began  his  career 
in  a  chemist's  shop.  He  soon  sickened  of  physic,  and  metaphorically  throwing  it  to  the 
dogs  had  recourse  to  law  ;  but  the  disgust  he  had  felt  for  his  former  occupation  mani- 
fested itself  for  his  present  position,  and  he  sought  employment  as  a  hack  writer.  As 
such  he  became  acquainted  with  hunger.  When  fortune  occasionally  smiled  on  him  he 
would,  after  satisfying  the  inner  man  with  a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  pay  eighteen-pence 
for  admission  to  the  playhouse  gallery,  from  which  lofty  height  he  watched  the  great 
Garrick  act  Richard  III, ,  listened  as  the  silver-tongued  Barry  thrilled  his  hearers  with 
the  fervid  passion  of  his  Romeo,  laughed  at  Peg  Woffington  as  Sir  Harry  Wildacre, 
and  roared  at  Kitty  Clive  in  the  Devil  to  Pay.  Seated  amongst  the  gods,  heedful  of 
the  fortunes  and  fates  of  kings  and  princes,  heroes  and  patriots,  soldiers  and  lovers 
passing  and  repassing  on  the  mimic  stage  below,  strange  dreams  came  to  him  wherein 
he  beheld   himself  personating  these  noble,  virtuous,  much-suffering  but  eventually 
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happy  mortals  whose  words  were  hearkened  to  with  breathless  awe,  whose  deeds 
moved  crowds  to  love  and  pity.  Thus  there  sprang  to  life  within  him  hopes  that 
one  day  such  dreams  might  be  realized. 

And  it  happened  when  a  friend  of  his,  whose  privilege  it  had  been  to  walk  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  journeyed  to  Liverpool  to  act  in  that  town,  Joey 
Munden  accompanied  the  player,  big  with  hopes  that  he  might  likewise  find  a 
vacancy  in  the  company.  Alas  that  youth's  desires  and  life's  realities  should  be 
diverse  things.  No  place  was  found  for  Munden  who  must  have  starved  had  not 
his  friend  succoured  him ;  and  after  some  weeks  gained  him  employment  as 
prompter's  copyist,  to  which  was  added  the  high  honour  of  appearing  as  banner 
bearer,  link  carrier,  or  one  of  a  crowd,  for  which  he  received  a  shilling  a  night  as 
salary.  This  was  indeed  a  poor  position  for  one  who  would  fain  have  played 
Hamlet,  Othello,  or  Romeo,  but  he  was  bound  to  submit  to  fate,  thaii  which  no  man 
is  stronger. 

The  time  came  however,  when  wearied  of  his  insignificant  position,  he  with  all 
his  worldly  goods  stored  in  a  bundle,  left  Liverpool  and  started  for  the  provinces  in 
hope  of  being  received  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  company.  Nor  was  he  disappointed. 
At  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  he  encountered  some  children  of  Thespis  who  good- 
naturedly  invited  him  to  join  their  ranks,  when  he  willingly  threw  in  his  fortune  with 
theirs.  For  many  years  and  long  fate  frowned  on  him  ;  for  he  wanted  bread,  lacked 
shelter,  suffered  from  cold,  was  deserted  by  swindling  managers,  needed  employment, 
played  to  scant  audiences  with  a  merry  face  and  an  aching  heart.  But  meanwhile  he 
learned  his  art,  measured  his  powers,  estimated  his  effects,  and  became  aware  his 
capability  lay,  not  in  high  tragedy  but  in  low  comedy.  By  slow  degrees  he  gained  a 
reputation  and  was  eventually  engaged  for  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  began  a 
career  of  success. 

Nature  indeed  had  endowed  him  with  qualifications  specially  suited  for  the 
representation  of  comedy.  His  countenance  was  ever  changeful,  ever  new,  his  bright 
rolling  eye  illuminated  every  feature  of  his  face,  the  eternal  tortuosities  of  his  nose,  and 
the  alarming  descent  of  his  chin,  contrasting  with  the  portentous  rise  of  his  eyebrows, 
created  universal  mirth.  What  Rowlandson  was  as  a  caricaturist  Munden  became  as 
a  grimader.  His  face  was  a  visual  kaleidoscope,  affording  change  without  limit.  He 
was  said  to  have  lavished  more  contortions  of  countenance  on  a  single  part  than  other 
players  did  on  a  whole  range  of  characters  ;  yet  though  his  performances  never  failed 
to  draw  crowded  houses,  the  highest  salary  he  ever  received  was  twenty  pounds  a  week. 

Another  fine  painting  of  Clint's  represents  Liston  as  Lubin  Logg,  a  foolish  fellow, 
Charles  Matthews  the  elder  as  Flexible,  a  wily  counsellor,  and  Blanchard  as 
Dr.  Camphor  in  a  play  called  Love^  Lawy  and  Physic^  first  produced  on  the  20th 
November,  181 2.  From  the  time  Liston  attended  Dr.  Barrow's  school  at  Soho,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  singularities,  and  had  more  than  once  when  ^ire  vengeance 
awaited  him,  and  the  cane  loomed  above  his  back,  so  vastly  diverted  his  master  by 
the  expression  of  his  face  or  the  quaintness  of  his  excuse,  that  his  intended  punish- 
ment was  arrested  and  gave  place  to  hearty  laughter.  The  idea  of  exhibiting  his 
humour  on  the  stage  not  having  occurred  to  him,  he  became  master  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Leicester  Square,  and  occasionally  astonished  his  pupils  by  sudden  out- 
bursts of  seeming  frenzy,  when  assuming  the  dignity  supposed  to  be  the  hereditary 
property  of  royalty,  he  recited  passages  from  Lear^  Richard  JIL^  and  Hamlet, 
Becoming  weary  of  the  monotony  of  school  life  he  turned  player,  and  like  most 
comedians  in  their  early  days,  believed  himself  a  born  tragedian.  But  Stephen 
Kemble  seeing  the  direction  in  which  the  youth's  talent  really  lay,  advised  him  to 
play  humorous  characters,  and  taking  this  counsel  he  became  so  successful  that  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  an  increase  of  salary.  Accordingly  he  expressed  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  to  his  manager,  who  listened  to  him  with  a  fine  sense  of  contempt, 
and  finally  informed  him  he  was  welcome  to  leave  if  dissatisfied,  for  such  actors  as  he 
might  be  found  on  every  bush. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  morning  of  a  day  when  the  company  was 
about  setting  out  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  As  they  tramped  along  the  road  the  young 
comedian  suddenly  rushed  to  a  hedge  and  gazed  around  him  wildly.  '  ^  Good  heavens 
Liston  what  do  you  see  ?  "  asked  the  manager  in  alarm. 

**  1  am  merely  looking  for  some  of  the  actors  you  told  me  of  this  morning," 
replied  the  player  with  an  innocent  air. 
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The  drollery  of  his  face,  the  seriousness  with  which  he  delivered  most  witty  saying^s, 
the  irresistible  humour  of  his  manner,  soon  gained  wide  renown,  and  he  was  presently 
engaged  for  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  in  1805,  he  made  his  bow  to  the  town  as 
Sheepface  in  the  Village  Lawyer. 

In  appearance  he  was  rather  plain,  and  in  real  life  his  expression  was  generally 


;  for  like  many  wits  who  are  the  cause  of  infinite  merriment  in  others,  he 
frequently  suffered  from  depression.  Whilst  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Covent  Garden 
company  to  begin  his  first  rehearsal,  he  sat  alone  in  the  green  room  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  an  ugly  pug  dog,  his  friend  and  favourite,  sitting  between  his  legs  gazing 
sagely  before  him,  when  Mrs.  Gibbs  entered,  looked  at  the  stranger  and  his  com- 
panion, and  then  rushed  from  the  room  bursting  with  laughter,  and  exclaiming  there 
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was  a  man  and  his  dog  in  there  whose  physiognomies  were  so  exactly  alike  that  it  was 
hard  to  know  one  from  the  other.  When  quit  of  his  depression  no  man  could  more 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  joke,  even  though  it  told  against  himself  or  those  dear  to  him. 
One  day  whilst  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  Dublin  he  was  walking  with  his  wife,  a 
remarkably  stout,  short  lady,  when  a  woman  with  a  basket  brushed  rudely  against 
her.      **  You  had  better  walk  over  me,"  said  Mrs.  Liston,  irritably. 

The  Irishwoman  turned  round,  deliberately  viewed  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
replied  :  **  Faith,  ma'am,  it  would  be  easier  to  walk  over  you  than  round  you  anyhow," 
a  remark  that  made  Liston  almost  choke  with  laughter. 

Charles  Matthews,  whom  Clint  has  painted  as  Flexible,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller 
of  serious  works,  a  man  of  sober  habit,  a  follower  of  Calvin,  who  was  chosen  preacher 
to  his  sect.  To  him  young  Matthews  assuredly  owed  none  of  the  propensities  he 
eventually  betrayed.  His  nurse  described  him  as  **  a  long,  thin,  skewer  of  a  child,  of 
restless  and  fidgety  temperament,  and  by  no  means  regular  features — quite  the 
contrary  " — these  being  affected  by  a  twist  slightly  distorting  the  face,  the  result  of 
hysterical  fits  to  which  he  was  subject  in  early  life.  At  school  his  humour  frequently 
distorted  the  gravity  of  his  companions  and  caused  irritation  to  the  master,  a  cross  old 
man  with  chalkstone  knuckles,  which  he  rattled  like  a  bag  of  marbles  about  his  pupils' 
heads.  Whilst  here  he  met  a  boy  named  Robert  EUiston,  destined  to  become  a  famous 
player  and  notable  manager,  who  when  organizing  a  juvenile  company  to  act  the 
Distressed  Mother^  pressed  Charlie  Matthews  into  his  service.  This  tragedy  was 
performed  before  a  select  audience  in  the  back  room  of  a  first  floor  above  a  pastry- 
cook's shop  in  the  Strand. 

Heretofore  he  had  followed  his  father's  example  in  never  entering  a  theatre,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  the  magic  of  the  stage  was  revealed  to  his  boyish  eyes, 
and  all  his  thoughts  became  centred  on  the  play-house.  Then  came  desire  to  enact 
what  he  had  seen  done  :  amateur  theatricals  followed,  when  strengthened  by  confidence 
and  filled  with  hope  he  waited  on  Charles  Macklin,  a  contemporary  of  Garrick's,  and 
besought  he  would  hear  him  recite.  The  famous  actor  consented,  and  having  listened 
attentively  gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  stage,  which 
frightened  the  lad  from  his  course.  But  presently  recovering  faith  in  himself  he  paid 
fifteen  guineas  to  the  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre  for  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  an  audience.  The  play  was  Richard  III,  ^  and  Matthews  elected  to  act  Richmond, 
as  it  enabled  him  to  show  his  dexterity  in  fencing.  When  the  scene  came  in  which 
the  wicked  king — whose  white  straight  legs  reminded  him  of  No.  11  on  a  street  door 
— drew  his  sword,  Richmond  determined  to  have  the  value  of  his  money,  and  when  his 
majesty  would  have  gladly  died  his  opponent  was  unwilling  to  let  him  quit  life  until 
twenty  minutes  had  passed  in  stirring  combat. 

Then  came  the  eventful  day  when  he  was  offered  an  engagement  in  Dublin,  for  he 
had  quite  resolved  to  turn  his  back  on  bookselling  and  become  a  player.  Before  leaving 
home  his  father,  who  wondered  much  why  heaven  had  sent  him  such  an  erratic  son, 
gave  him  twenty  guineas,  declaring  with  tears  in  his  loving  eyes  he  would  hand  him 
as  much  more  if  he  ever  chose  to  come  back  and  resume  an  honest  livelihood.  His 
experiences  in  Dublin  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  left  the  capital  with  an 
intention  of  returning  to  his  father's  shop,  but  fortunately  fate  decreed  otherwise  ;  for 
the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  putting  into  Swansea  where  a  theatrical  company  was 
playing,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  an  engagement  which  he  held  for  three  years. 

He  next  enlisted  under  Tate  Wilkinson,  a  versatile  and  eccentric  genius  whose 
powers  as  a  mimic  Garrick  feared,  Woffington  resented,  and  Foote  employed.  After 
enjoying  considerable  popularity  as  a  performer,  Tate  became  in  his  old  age  manager 
and  director  of  the  York  circuit,  a  most  important  post.  His  manners  were  rough,  his 
ways  erratic,  but  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  A  thousand  amusing  stories  were 
told  concerning  him  in  the  green  rooms  of  every  playhouse  in  England,  for  there  were 
few  actors  of  any  prominence  who  had  not  graduated  under  his  management.  Being 
fond  of  correspondence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  five  or  six  letters  at  a  sitting, 
carefully  folding  each  but  leaving  the  address  to  the  last,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  often  extremely  amusing  and  occasionally  vexing,  as  the  recipients  read  matters 
regarding  themselves  which  the  writer  would  prefer  they  had  not  seen.  When  irritated 
he  would  snatch  off  his  hat  and  wig  and  fiing  them  at  whosoever  offended ;  and  one 
evening  a  lady  of  inferior  talent,  acting  the  Queen  in  Richard  II L ,  was  in  the  midst  of 
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two  suits  he  possessed,  and  with  an  anxious  heart  called  at  the  great  man's  door. 
Sending  up  his  name  he  was  after  some  time  desired  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  obeying 
the  invitation  rapped  at  the  first  door  he  met,  when  a  loud  voice  bade  him  enter. 
Obeying  he  saw  Wilkinson  half  dressed,  wearing  a  brown  wig  on  one  side  his  head, 
over  which  was  thrust  a  hat  with  the  side  foremost.  He  was  engaged  in  polishing  a 
pair  of  small  silver  shoe  buckles  presented  him  by  David  Garrick,  which  he  never 
allow^ed  any  other  hands  but  his  own  to  clean  :  and  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of 
Matthews,  who  after  several  unavailing  coughs  and  hems  summoned  courage  to  bid 
him  good  morning. 

'*  Oh  good  morning  Mr.  Meadows,"  he  answered,  purposely  mistaking  the  name, 
a  fashion  he  much  affected.  '^  My  name  is  Matthews,'*  replied  the  comedian.  *'  Ay, 
I  know,"  answered  Wilkinson,  turning  round  for  the  first  time  and  looking  at  him 
whilst  he  winked  his  eyes,  lifted  his  brows,  muttered,  and  eventually  delivered  himself 
of  the  opinion  he  had  formed.  **  Ugh — what  a  maypole.  Sir,  you*re  too  tall  for  low 
comedy."  The  poor  actor  expressed  his  sorrow,  adding  he  didn't  know  why  a  tall  man 
shouldn't  be  a  comical  fellow.  Tate  again  glanced  at  him  and  once  more  spoke,  **  You're 
too  thin  sir  for  anything  but  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet — and  you  would  want 
stufHng  for  that.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  thin  to  be  alive.  Why  sir  one  hiss  would  blow 
you  off  the  stage."  Matthews  ventured  to  hope  he  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
that  one,  on  which  the  manager  answered  sullenly,  **  You'll  get  a  great  many  sir. 
Why  sir  I've  been  hissed — the  great  Mr.  Garrick  has  been  hissed  ;  it's  not  very  modest 
in  you  to  hope  for  escape,  Mr.  Mountain."  **  Matthews,  sir,"  interposed  the  youth. 
*' Well  Matthew  Mountain,  have  you  a  quick  study?"  The  comedian  hoped  so,  on 
which  in  a  voice  of  thunder  Tate  demanded  if  he  wasn't  sure.  Then  after  a  pause  he 
turned  and  looking  at  him  closely  said  *'Pray,  when  did  you  have  that  paralytic 
stroke  Mr.  Maddox?"  Matthews  declared  he  had  never  had  one  in  his  life.  ''Oh 
I  thought  you  had  "  was  the  grave  reply. 

After  some  further  remarks  equally  disheartening  he  recommended  the  young  actor 
to  seek  some  trade  to  support  himself,  but  subsequently  engaged  him  at  a  salary  of 
twenty  shillings  a  week.  Depressed  by  his  reception  and  fearful  of  criticism  Matthews 
played  the  parts  entrusted  to  him  badly  at  first,  but  by  degrees  improved,  whilst  his 
perseverance  and  ability  gradually  procured  him  the  confidence  of  his  manager  and  the 
popularity  of  his  audiences.  He  was  naturally  desirous  his  father  should  know  he  was 
prospering,  and  wrote  to  that  effect,  but  the  worthy  citizen  replied  **  I  cannot  think  that 
even  success  in  your  present  pursuit  is  doing  well,  as  I  am  convinced  it  will  eventually 
turn  out  for  evil,  independently  of  the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  your  character  while 
you  continue  in  so  disgraceful  an  employment."  For  three  or  four  years  he  continued 
on  the  Yorkshire  circuit,  until  he  received  a  letter  from  George  Colman,  manager  of  the 
London  Hay  market,  begging  leave  to  propose  an  engagement  at  ten  pounds  a  week 
and  a  benefit,  terms  that  delighted  the  comedian.  '*  I  tried  a  London  audience,"  he 
said,  ''and  a  London  audience  tried  me,  and  found  me  guilty  of  provoking  them  to 
laughter  when  I  was  transported."  His  merits  soon  set  the  town  talking  and  prosperity 
smiled  on  him  henceforth. 

On  the  first  evening  he  played  Flexible  in  Love^  La7v^  and  Physic — a  character  which 
was  a  mere  sketch  left  by  the  author  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure — he  delivered  a  speech 
after  the  style  and  manner  of  several  well  known  men  at  the  bar,  finally  giving  the 
judge's  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  tones  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough.  He  had  no 
idea  his  hearers  would  recognize  the  imitation,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken  for 
immediately  perceiving  for  whom  it  was  meant,  they  roared  with  delight  and  insisted 
on  a  repetition.  Next  day  the  press  teemed  with  comments  on  the  burlesque,  censuring, 
and  defending  the  introduction  of  mimicry  on  the  stage,  whilst  the  town  gossiped  of 
the  performance  untiringly.  On  the  second  evening,  just  before  the  curtain  went  up, 
a  nobleman  requested  an  interview  with  the  actor,  and  on  behalf  of  his  learned  friend 
the  judge,  with  great  tact  and  politeness  requested  the  imitation  might  be  discontinued. 
Matthews  satisfied  him  his  wishes  would  be  respected,  adding  he  had  already  resolved 
on  not  repeating  the  burlesque  since  he  found  it  caused  a  notoriety  he  little  expected. 

A  densely  crowded  and  greatly  excited  audience,  including  most  of  the  lawyers  in 
town  had  already  gathered ;  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  play  until  Matthews 
donned  his  wig  and  gown,  an  act  hailed  with  loud  applause.  When  however  the 
judge's  charge  was  delivered  without  the  expected  imitation  universal  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed,  and  cries  of  "Imitation,  imitation,"  rang  all  over  the  house.     The 
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confusion  became  so  great  that  the  performance  was  obliged  to  be  stopped  ;  on  which 
Matthews  came  forward  and  desired  to  know  the  pleasure  of  his  patrons.  He  was 
answered  by  a  thousand  voices,  "  Imitation,  imitation,"  and  one  arose  in  the  pit 
asking  why  he  had  omitted  a  part  given  the  previous  evening,  and  by  what  authority 
he  was  prevented  imitating  a  learned  judge.  This  query  was  followed  by  a  mighty 
chorus,  "Answer  the  question,  answer  the  question." 

Matthews  quietly  inquired  what  learned  judge  was  meant,  but  the  questioner 
declined  giving  a  name,  which  was  however  quickly  supplied  by  less  discreet  in- 
dividuals. The 
actor  then  said  it 
had  never  been 
his  practice  or 
purpose  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any 
person.  He  had 
beard  a  learned 
and  noble  lord 
was  much  of- 
fended in  conse- 
quence of  certain 
accounts  in  the 
press,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  re- 
peatanypeculiari- 
ties     of 


struction.  He 

bore  the  highest 
respect  for  Consti- 
tutional authori- 
ties, and  no  power 
on  earth  should 
compel  him  to  any 
mode  of  represen- 
tation that  could 
favour  the  erro- 
neous opinion 
which  had  gone 
forth.  But  he  was 
willing  to  prove 
his  anxiety  to 
amuse  his  au- 
dience, and  would 
if  they  sanctioned 
the  experiment 
give     the    speech 

E  VESTRIS.    MISS    p.    CLOVER.    MB,    WILLIAMS,    AND   MR.    LISTON    IN  '"         qUCStlon         In 

THE  COMEDY  OF  Paul  Pry.  various  tones  and 

different  styles 
which  might  enable  them  to  point  out  from  amongst  the  many  that  which  pleased  them 
best.  He  then  delivered  his  charge  after  the  manner  of  Kemble,  Cook,  Munden, 
Blanchard,  and  several  other  well-known  actors,  with  ludicrous  effects  which  pleased 
the  house,  and  quickly  restored  its  good  humour  without  complying  with  its  wishes. 

As  he  was  making  his  exit  he  saw  to  his  grief  that  Blanchard  had  been  listening  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  instantly  knew  why  one  representation  had  caused  more 
mirth  than  all  the  rest.  Matthews,  who  made  a  point  of  never  imitating  a  man  in  his 
presence,  was  filled  with  regret  ;  especially  when  Blanchard  following  him  behind  the 
scenes,  warmly  shook  hands  by  way  of  congratulating  him  on  his  clever  escape  from  a 
threatening  position.      "  My  dear  Blanchard,"  he  said  penitently,  "pray  pardon  me,  I 
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entirely  forgot  you  were  on  the  stage.  Good  God,  how  coarse  my  imitation  of  you 
before  your  face  must  have  appeared."  Blanchard  laughed  and  innocently  asked, 
*  *  AVhy,  my  dear  boy,  did  you  mean  that  for  me  ?  "  showing  by  his  emphasis  he  referred 
to  the  burlesque  which  had  created  most  mirth. 

In  private  life  Charles  Matthews  was  a  delightful  companion  whose  hilarity  was 
communicated  to  all  he  encountered,  whose  estimable  character  and  charming  manners 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  His 
chief  delight  lay  in  collecting  theatrical  pictures  of  which  he  possessed  a  rare  and 
valuable  number.  One  of  these  which  he  commissioned  Clint  to  paint  represents 
Charles  Kemble  and  John  Fawcett  as  Charles  II.  and  Captain  Copp  in  a  comedietta 
written  by  John  Howard  Payne,  and  first  produced  on  May  27,  1824. 

In  personating  the  king,  Charles  Kemble  played  with  delightful  humour.  This 
excellent  actor  owed  his  appearance  on  the  stage  to  the  brilliant  success  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  his  brother  John  :  for  dazzled  by  their  achievements  he  left  his 
situation  in  the  Post  Office,  declaring  he  would  try  his  luck  on  the  boards.  Accordingly 
he  went  into  the  provinces,  playing  a  round  of  characters  for  some  two  years,  when 
considering  himself  fit  to  shine  in  the  capital  he  appeared  in  1793  ^^  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  then  under  the  management  of  John  Kemble. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  vast  importance  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Two  years 
previously  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  which  had  been  erected  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  was  thrown  down  and  a  more  spacious  convenient  and  handsome  house  raised 
on  its  site.  The  piece  selected  for  the  opening  night  was  Macbeth^  which  was  produced 
with  great  care  by  the  manager.  New  and  handsome  scenery  was  painted  for  the 
occasion,  the  costumes  and  accessories  were  historically  correct,  the  witches  being  no 
longer  permitted  to  wear  mittens,  plaited  caps,  laced  aprons,  red  stomachers,  and 
great  ruffs  such  as  they  had  formerly  donned  ;  appropriate  garments  being  substituted, 
whilst  scaly  serpents  wound  themselves  round  their  aerial  bodies,  and  troops  of  imps 
attended  their  steps. 

John  Kemble  personated  the  Thane,  Mrs.  Siddons  Lady  Macbeth,  whilst  Charles, 
now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  played  Malcolm,  a  part  he  was  unsuited  and  unable  to  per- 
form. His  entrance  caused  a  titter  to  run  through  the  pit,  the  boxes  raised  their  spying 
glasses,  and  the  gallery  became  severely  critical.  **  As  Malcolm,"  says  a  writer  briefly 
recounting  the  occasion,  *' appeared  a  tall  awkward  youth  with  what  is  termed  a 
hatchet  face,  a  figure  badly  proportioned,  and  evidently  weak  in  his  limbs,  his  acting 
was  even  worse  than  his  appearance.** 

When  in  1803  John  Kemble  purchased  a  sixth  share  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Charles,  who  had  meanwhile  persistently  studied  and  greatly  improved,  moved  to  that 
house  with  his  brother  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  having  many  desirable  advantages  at 
his  command,  gradually  became  a  careful,  accomplished,  and  useful  player,  who 
eventually  personated  leading  characters  in  a  manner  which,  if  devoid  of  inspiration 
and  lacking  genius,  were  not  without  touches  of  grace  and  evidences  of  study.  His 
Hamlet  came  in  time  to  be  admired,  his  Mercutio  was  pronounced  faultless,  his  Laertes 
won  golden  opinions,  whilst  as  Cassio,  Benedick,  and  Macduff,  he  was  considered  the 
best  actor  of  his  day. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Clint's  theatrical  pictures  represents  Liston,  Madame 
Vestris,  Miss  Glover  and  Williams  in  Paul  Pry,  a  comedy  first  produced  on  September 
13,  1825.  Madame  Vestris  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  engraver  Bartolozzi,  and 
of  a  German  lady  remarkable  for  her  musical  talent.  Before  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen  Miss  Bartolozzi  could  speak  several  languages  and  sing  and  play  prettily. 
Two  years  later  she  married  Monsieur  Armand  Vestris,  the  celebrated  ballet  dancer, 
grandson  of  the  notable  master  who  declared  the  world  held  but  three  great  men, 
himself,  Voltaire,  and  Frederi#k  of  Prussia. 

Clint  also  painted  Edmund  Kean  as  Richard  III.,  Charles  Young  as  Hamlet, 
Macready  as  Macbeth,  Matthews  as  the  Lying  Valet,  and  a  host  of  other  well  known 
actors  in  favourite  parts.  Three  of  his  pictures — HafnUt  and  Ophelia,  The  Honeymoon^ 
and  Paul  Pry — hang  in  the  Sheepshanks*  Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  whilst  his 
Falstaff  2ir\di  Mrs,  Pord  aidorns  the  National  Gallery. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  he  had  ceased  to  work  and  lived  in  retirement 
in  Pembroke  Square,  Kensington.  Here,  soothed  by  the  peace  succeeding  long 
struggle,  beloved  by  many,  respected  by  all,  he  died  on  May  10,  1854,  *"  ^^^  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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By  the  right  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 

AM  concerned  to  know  that  in  some  quarters  a  prejudice  exists 
against  the  working  man's  club.  The  club  in  which  I  am  interested 
and  would  gladly  see  recognized  as  a.  useful,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
write  necessary,  auxiliary  of  every  effort  to  improve  the  religious, 
moral,  and  social  condition  of   the  wage-earning  community   is 
confounded    with   those    mischief-working    clubs    which    furnish 
opportunities  for  indulgence  in  intoxicants  when  access  to  the 
licensed  public  house  is  dented  bibulous  souls,  and  where  much 
evil  is  fostered  and  practised  that  every  true  friend  of  the  working 
man  must  deprecate   and  deplore.      My  working  man's  club  is 
something  very  different  from   these.      1    hope  in   time  it  will  be  found  to  have  sup- 
planted them   in  the  favour  and  patronage  of  all  but  those  who  have    no  pleasure 
but  in  unlimited  drinking,  in  gaming,  and  in  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  lusts 
and  appetites.     I    am  thankful  to  know  that  these  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wage- 
earning  community.     The  silly  pigeons  who  are  decoyed  and  plucked  in  these  places 
are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  their  class  than  are  the  silly  ones, 
whose  follies  often  bring  discredit  on  ' '  society  "  and  are  unfairly  paraded  as  typical 
representatives    of    the  class    to    which   they  belong.      It  is  to  the  evident  credit  of 
the  working  man  that  the  victims  he  furnishes  to  the  harpies  are  not  more  numerous 
than   they  are.     Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  workman  has  as  natural  a  desire 
to  associate  with  his  fellows  and  to  enjoy  their  society  as  those  who  are  sometimes 
called  his  betters,  that  his  home  accommodation  and  resources  are  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose^that  recreation  is  as  necessary  and  as  useful  to  him  as  for  others  of  his 
kind- — and  I  believe  the  working  man's  club,  after  my  model,  must  be  recognized  as 
a  very  desirable  institution. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  a  history  of  working  men's  clubs.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  People's  Palace  or  the  Oxford  University  Club  in  Bethnal  Green, 
or  to  commend  the  federation  of  working  men's  clubs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  members  of  Oxford  House.  I  rather  desire  to  draw  upon  my  experience  as  a 
humble  worker  for  some  years  in  the  East  End,  and  to  tell  how  I  think  a  working  man's 
club  should  be  managed  if  it  is  to  be  a  success  and  meet  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  is  intended.  % 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  work  a  parish,  in  which  there  was  any  number  of 
working  men,  if  1  could  not  have  my  club,  or  rather  if  I  could  not  help  them  to  have 
their  club.  I  do  not  regard  the  club  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  religious  agency  at 
work  in  the  parish  under  the  direction  of  the  parish  priest.  It  may,  and  it  should  be, 
of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  foster  it  and  prove  its  useful- 
ness in  promoting  the  success  of  his  highest  aims  and  endeavours  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  people.  But  it  should  be  the  men's  club  not  the  parson's  club. 
The  men  I  should  want  to  see  in  the  club,  and  of  the  club,  are  the  men  who  would 
fight  shy  of  it  if  they  thought  it  was  only  another  form  of  the  fathers'  meeting — a  bait 
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to  catch  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  my  club  is 
a  secular  club.  Much  religious  work  is  spoiled  because  it  is  done  in  a  secular  spirit. 
My  secular  club  I  would  conduct  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  should  be  secular,  but  not 
therefore  unreligious. 

To  begin  then.   I  commenced  some  thirteen  years  ago  by  inviting  some  working  men 
to  meet  me  and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  club,  and  I  promised  them 
all  the  assistance  I  could  render.     Of  course  there  were  conditions  on  which  I  had  to 
insist — no — I  stated  my  conditions  and  they  were  after  discussion,  and  explanation 
approved  and  accepted.     They  were  in  few  words  these :  the  Rector  to  be  ex^pfficio 
president  of  the  club,  without  whose  consent  no  alterations  were  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution or  any  financial  obligation  undertaken,  and  he  was  the  censor,  who  could  veto 
entertainment,  song,  &c.     The  constitution  provided  for  the  investment  of  the  property 
of  the  club  in  a  gentleman  who  was  known  as  the  *'  proprietor ''  (he  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  trustees).     After   the   enrolment  of  original  members  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  fresh  members.    The  management  was  entrusted  to  a  committee 
to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  members,  and  it  was  empowered  to  make  and 
amend  the  rules,  which  however  were  only  of  force,  except  as  to  mere  minor  details  of 
management  and  administration,  after  being  sanctioned  by  the  president  and  confirmed 
at  a  meeting  of  members  duly  called  and  held  for  that  purpose.     The  rights  of  the 
'*  financial "  member,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  as  a  defaulter,  he  forfeited  his 
rights  were  defined.     The  committee  of  management  was  empowered  and  required 
to  keep  order  (bye-laws  were  from  time  to  time  enacted  to  meet  altered  conditions  and 
arrangements  of  the  club-room),  and  all  gaming,  gambling,  betting  and  the  introduction 
of  intoxicants  were  forbidden. 

We  began  in  a  spacious  hall.  We  were  fortunate  in  this.  But  we  were  glad 
enough  when  the  opportunity  offered  to  move  to  premises  that  gave  the  accommo- 
dation of  several  separate  rooms.     This  is  my  ideal  of  good  club  premises. 

A  good-sized,  well  ventilated,  common  room  for  general  purposes.  In  one  corner 
near  the  entrance  is  the  refreshment  bar.  Properly  managed  this  will  afford  a  con- 
siderable profit.  A  gas-stove  keeps  the  kettle  boiling  and  cooks  sausages,  eggs,  &c. 
There  is  honourable  rivalry  among  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  who  will 
prove  the  best  caterer.  A  resignation  or  an  election  have  often  been  the  consequence 
of  success  or  failure  in  this  department.  The  common  room  accommodates  the 
billiard  tables,  bagatelle  boards,  and  the  card  players,  &c.  The  billiard  tables 
furnish  a  considerable  profit,  and  the  profits  of  one  table  will  soon  enable  a  thrifty 
committee  to  purchase  another.     A  charge  is  made  for  each  game. 

A  well-furnished  reading-room.  Silence  is  the  rule  here.  The  library  sub-com- 
mittee require  a  little  guidance  at  first  in  the  selection  of  books  and  papers,  especially 
the  former.  No  extra  subscription  is  demanded,  except  from  those  who  desire  to 
borrow  books  from  the  shelves,  to  read  at  home. 

A  good  hall  for  entertainments,  lectures,  &c.  This  is  only  occasionally  required. 
In  our  case  it  could  be  entered  without  interfering  with  the  access  of  members  to  the 
clubroom,  and  was  available  for  other  than  club  purposes.  It  is  not  a  necessity,  but 
it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  only  the  common  room  available  for  entertainments, 
&c.  No  concert  or  entertainment  has  the  same  attraction  for  all,  and  if  the  common 
room  is  required  for  entertainments,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  club  is  interrupted 
and  the  enjoyment  of  some  members  is  for  the  evening  curtailed.  And  let  me  say 
here  that  I  set  great  store  on  this  department  of  club  life.  Nothing  pays  better  than 
the  work  of  educating  and  elevating  the  tastes  of  the  people.  None  will  be  un- 
believers in  the  possibility  of  a  radical  change  to  be  effected  in  this  respect  who  have 
slowly,  patiently  and  discreetly  laboured  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  a  grand  object  to  aim 
at,  and  its  effects  tell  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  after  a  marvellous  fashion.  Of 
course  members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends  under  certain  regulations 
and  are  responsible  for  the  character  and  behaviour  of  those  they  introduce.  A  place 
of  entertainment  to  which  he  may  bring  wife  and  children  to  share  the  evening's 
pleasure  is  no  little  boon  to  the  working  man.  The  refreshment  department  should  be 
capable  of  furnishing  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  during  the  interval  or  after  the  enter- 
tainment is  over,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  probably  there  will  be. 

I  would  add  a  debating  society  which,  because  of  lack  of  other  accommodation,  in 
our  case,  was  accommodated  once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  in  the  reading-room. 
The  chairman  should  be  an  **  outsider"  ;  a  man  competent  to  fill  the  chair  ;  a  gentle 
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man  who  can  be  intrusted  with  ample  powers  for  keeping-  order  and  regulating*  the 
proceedings  with  impartiality.  I  advise,  and  I  speak  from  experience,  that  others  than 
members  be  allowed,  on  the  introduction  of  a  member,  to  be  present  and  to  speak  ;  and 
that  burning  questions  be  //d?/ avoided.  Just  after  the  well-remembered  **  Trafalgar 
Square  riots "  we  had  some  hot  and,  I  believe,  profitable  debates.  I  have  presided 
myself  on  such  occasions  and  never  had  the  least  difficulty  in  keeping  order,  though 
wounded  heroes,  fresh  from  the  fray,  spoke  with  impassioned  eloquence  of  their  hurts 
and  wrongs.  They  did  not  meet  with  universal  sympathy,  and  when  the  wind  ahd 
the  tide  contended  there  was  sometimes  rather  rough  weather,  but  we  always  weathered 
the  storm. 

It  is  well  to  add  to  the  agencies  affiliated  to  the  club  a  register  office  of  situations 
vacant  and  of  men  who  are  in  want  of  employment.  The  officer  in  charge  must  be  a 
competent  man  and  should  be  in  communication  with  the  different  Trades  Unions  and 
the  firms  that  are  large  employers  of  labour. 

I  must  not  write  of  cricket  clubs,  and  quoit  clubs,  and  football  clubs,  nor  narrate 
how  the  younger  members  of  a  club  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  a  gymnasium 
occasionally,  especially  if  they  can  have  a  good  instructor.  We  had  a  movable 
apparatus  in  the  hall. 

Boys  and  men  do  not  mix  well  together  :  they  are  mutually  antagonistic.  A  junior 
club  for  those  under  eighteen  is  a  useful  institution.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
junior  club  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  candidates  and  the  admission  fee  some- 
what reduced  in  their  favour. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  if  a  parson  cannot  turn  such  a  club  as  I  have  described 
to  good  account  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  I  do  not  think  he  is  worth  much. 
Small  beginnings  make  the  best  endings.  I  should  always  be  more  than  content  to 
begin  in  a  small  way  and  enlarge  my  habitation  as  the  men  felt  their  want  of  more 
accommodation  and  were  keen  to  obtain  it.  At  first  the  club  may  be  able  only  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  may  have  to  accept  the  position  of  tenants  at  a  very  low  rent. 
The  sooner  they  are,  as  we  say,  their  own  masters,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  They 
won't  be  long  in  reaching  this  position  of  independence  if  they  have  just  a  helping 
hand  at  first,  and  are  encouraged  to  depend  on  themselves  rather  than  on  others 
and  to  aim  at  being  independent.  Among  such  a  body  of  men  as  I  have  to  do  with, 
there  was  always  what  I  may  term  a  strong  conservative  element.  No  parson  ever 
need  fear  losing  his  proper  influence  if  he  is  capable  of  exercising  it  for  good.  I 
wish  every  parish  in  the  East  End  of  London  had  its  club — not  necessarily  fashioned 
after  the  model  I  have  ventured  hastily  to  describe — but  a  club  in  which  the  men  may 
meet  together  without  running  into  temptation,  and  where  those  who  are  their  well- 
wishers  may  meet  them,  not  as  patrons  but  as  friends.  We  need  to  be  learners  if 
we  would  be  teachers,  and  too  many  of  us,  I  fear,  are  yet  sadly  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  and  wants  of  the  working  men,  and  of  their  feelings  and  aspirations. 
We  must  understand  them  better  before  they  will  understand  us,  or  recognize,  in 
those  of  another  class,  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves  who  desire  to  minister 
to  their  happiness  both  now  and  hereafter. 
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Bv  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Writer, 

I  SUPPOSE  that  London  is  one  of  the  best  abused  cities  in  existence  ;  it  is  also,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  one  of  the  most  delightful.  Think  of  the  bad  climate  and  the 
want  of  architectural  beauty,  says  a  grumbler,  fresh  from  Rome  or  Venice.  Well, 
I  admit  that  we  do  have  more  than  our  fair  share  of  dirt  and  fog,  but  where  does  one 
see  such  grand  atmospheric  effects  ?  And  then  as  to  the  architecture,  it  is  true  that  what 
appeals  to  us  favourably  is  too  often 
choked  and  defaced  by  its  hideous  sur- 
roundings, but  if  all  the  fine  buildings  in 
London  were  to  be  collected  together,  I 
maintain  that  they  would  be  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  town  of  great  size  and 
splendour.  And  how  crowded  they  are 
with  interesting  associations  I  If  one 
makes  but  a  slight  effort  to  trace  them 
out,  what  at  first  seemed  a  task  will 
become  a  constantly-increasing  pleasure. 
Besides  the  historic  structures,  so  often 
described,  there  are  still  many  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which— to  my  eyes  at 
any  rate — have  a  beauty  of  proportion 
and  fitness  for  their  purpose  not  always 
observable  in  the  efforts  of  the  present 
day.  Perhaps  the  quaintest  relics  of  this 
kind  are  the  inns,  taverns,  and  public- 
houses,  now  rapidly  disappearing  ;  let  me 
devote  a  few  pages  to  them  while  there 
is  yet  time,  for,  though  condemned  by 
modern  civilization,  they  are  full  of  charm 
to  the  lover  of  old  London,  because  they 
bring  home  to  us  so  vividly  the  habits  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors.  Before  the 
advent  of  railways,  the  City  and  all  the 
main  thoroughfares  leading  to  it  were 
crowded  with  inns,  which  had  continued 
on  the  same  sites  for  centuries,  and  united 
the  functions  of  hotels  and  houses  of  call 
for  coaches,  carriers,  and  stage  waggons. 
They  were,  or  originally  had  been,  all 
more  or  less  built  on  the  same  plan— an 

old-fashioned  house  facing  the  street,  an  kemacns  of  the  bull  inn,  aldgate. 

archway    beneath     leading    into    a    yard, 

round  this  were  ranged  galleries  with  bedrooms  opening  into  them,  and  there  was 
usually  an  inner  yard,  with  ample  stabling,  offices,  and  perhaps  tenements.     Tavern'- 
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though  often  attached  to  inns,  supplied  a  different  want,  being  used  for  dining  and 
social  purposes  ;  all  classes  frequented  them,  except  the  humblest,  and  they  went  to 
the  poor  man's  tavern,  the  alehouse.  Stebbing  has  remarked  that  the  coffee  and 
chocolate  houses,  which  were  of  later  growth,  did  not  take  the  place  of  tavern  life, 
but  extended  it ;  they  afforded  a  more  habitual  resort  for  purposes  of  conversation 
and  business.      Probably  from  Ben  Jonson's  time  till  the  advent  of  modern  clubs,  few 

eminent  men  have  hved  in  London 
whose  names  might  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  tavern  or  coffee- 
house. 

I  will  now  ask  my  readers  to 
C  explore  with  me  what  is  left  of 
^  these  old  haunts  ;  we  will  examine 
i  the  buildings  and  learn  something 
of  their  past  history,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  thought  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  praise  I  have  be- 
stowed on  them.  As  we  must 
have  a  point  of  departure,  perhaps 
it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  east  end 
and  gradually  to  work  our  way 
west,  but  we  need  not  adhere  too 
rigidly  to  any  fixed  plan.  Let  us 
start,  then,  from  the  railway  station 
in  Aldgate  High  Street,  which 
shows  little  trace  of  the  poverty 
associated  with  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  Turning  to  the 
left,  we  shall  find  within  a  stone's 
throw  an  old-fashioned  gateway, 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  piece 
of  iron  work,  which  once  supported 
a  lamp  ;  in  the  yard  at  the  back 
,  ,  builders  are  at  work,    and  in  the 

'°         OLD  HOUSES  IN  ALDOATE.  passagc   leading   thereto    one  can 

dimly  discern,  nailed  to  the  wall, 
a  painted  board,  formerly  the  sign  of  the  Bull  Inn.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years 
since  this  once  famous  establishment  was  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Anne  Nelson,  coach 
proprietor.  It  has  been  said  that  she  could  make  up  nearly  200  beds  here,  and  lodged 
and  boarded  about  three  dozen  of  her  guards  and  coachmen.  Most  of  her  trade 
was  to  Essex  and  Suffolk,  but  she  also  owned  the  Exeter  coach.  She  must  have  been 
landlady  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived  in  a  cab,  after  "  two 
mile  o'  danger  at  eightpence  "  ;  and  it  was  through  this  very  archway  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  driven  by  the  elder  Weller  when  they  started  on  their  adventurous 
journey  to  Ipswich, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  a  little  further  east,  a  few  seventeenth  century 
houses  have  escaped  destruction  ;  one  of  them — the  Hoop  and  Grapes,  better 
known  as  Christopher  Hill's — has  inside  an  archaic  board  for  chalking  up  the  score, 
with  a  curiously  inlaid  frame.  I  have  sketched  it  and  its  neighbour,  the  butcher's 
shop,  a  building  of  the  same  date.  Some  distance  west,  just  within  the  original  limits 
of  the  City,  an  old  block  of  buildings  is  to  be  seen  which  once  formed  the  front  of 
another  well-known  coaching  inn,  the  Saracen's  Head  ;  the  pilasters  to  the  left  must 
have  been  the  work  of  an  artist.  The  back  of  the  inn  was  once  galleried,  and  coaches 
plied  from  here  to  Norwich  as  long  ago  as  1681  ;  it  is  still  a  booking-office. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  turn  down  the  Minories  in  the  direction  of 
Tower  Hill.  This  region  will  soon  be  quite  transformed  ;  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the 
east  which  became  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  has  been  lying 
unoccupied  for  years ;  it  is  now  being  covered  with  buildings.  This  land  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Church  Street,  leading  to  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  close 
to  which  flourished,  till  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Sieve  public-house,  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  its  class.     The  sign,  now  extinct  in  London,  had 
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been  associated  with  it,  at  any  rate  for  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  years.     In 
the  days  when  it  came  into  being,  the  surroundings  were  very  different  from  what  they 
are  now,  for  Stowe,  the  chronicler  might  almost  have  seen  it,  and  we  linow  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  often  fetched  milli  from  the  neighbouring  farm,  the  site  of  which  is  still 
called   Goodman's  Fields.     I  doubt  if  it  had  ever  been  more  than  a  humble  alehouse  ; 
outside  there  was  nothing  except  its  look  of  age  to  attract  attention  ;  as  soon  however 
as  one  crossed  the  threshold,  descending  by  steps  to  the  level  of  the  bar,  one  was 
charmed  by  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  an  interior  by  De  Hoogue.     The  taproom  with 
its     sanded    floor,     its 
settles      and     massive 
chimney-piece,  had  ap- 
parently    never     been 
altered  from    the  time 
the    house    was    built. 
A  clear  fire  was  usually 
kept  up  here,  and  spits 
were  ranged  in  front — 
for  the  room  was  fre- 
quented   by    draymen 
and  others,  whose  habit 
it  was    to  bring    their 
own    meat   for    dinner 

and  cook  it  themselves, 

the  rest  being  provided 

by  the  landlord.  Every- 
thing was  scrupulously 

clean  and  well  ordered, 

and  the  house  seemed 

to    supply    a    genuine 

want.     The   crypt-like 

cellars  underneath  were 

a   puzzle    to    me ;    the 

material  used  in  their 

construction  was  chalk, 

and  it  is  a  curious  fact 

that  Mr.  J.  T.   Smith, 

who  in   1797  sketched 

the  remains  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  of  nuns 

of  St.    Clare,    has    re- 
corded   that    its    walls 

were  of  chalk  and  Caen 

The  parish  is  all 
included  within  the 
ancient  precincts  of 
this  convent,  and  in 
the   early  days  of  the 

Reformation  the  gates  old  houses,  aldcate,  formsrlv  the  saracen's  head  inn. 

were     still     kept     up. 

Bearing  on  this  subject  I  have  an  extract  from  the  parish  records  kindly  given  me  by 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  formerly  vicar ;  it  is  dated  1596,  and  describes  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  parishioners  of  a  "  vitler  "  to  the  parish,  possibly  mine  host  of  the  Sieve. 
He  was  also  to  have  the  custody  of  the  keys,  and  was  to  close  the  gate  "in  the 
sommer  at  night  at  tenne  of  the  clocke,  and  in  the  winter  at  nyne,  and  at  noe  other 
hour,  except  the  necessary  and  urgent  occasions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish 
doe  require  the  contrarie."  Later  extracts  speak  of  vestry  meetings  at  the  Sieve  ;  for 
instance,  on  Feb.  13,  1705-6,  "about  agreeing  to  puU  down  the  churchyard  wall," 
when  matters  were  facilitated  by  the  expenditure  of  six  shillings  on  refreshment.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  house  was  much  curtailed,  for  in  a  deed  of  1762  it  is 
described  as  "all  that  messuage  or  tenement   now  divided  into  three,"  and  an  old 
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drawing  shows  two  adjoining  shops  similar  in  style,  which  no  doubt  originally  formed 
part  of  it.  Before  the  railway  company  acquired  all  this  land  the  Sieve  belonged  to 
the  Byng  family  ;  it  was  closed  in  i8S6,  but  not  completely  levelled  with  the  ground 
till  early  this  year. 

At  the  corner  of  Church  Street,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Three  Lords  public-house 

was  standing  till  lately,  and 
called  to  one's  mind  a  tragi- 
cal event;  it  had  been  built 
soon  after  the  beheading  on 
Tower  Hill  hard  by  of  Lords 
Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  in 
1746,  and  Simon  Fraser  Lord 
Lovat  in  the  following  year, 
for  the  parts  they  took  in  the 
rebellion  of  '45.  Lovat's  exe- 
cution was  the  last  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  the  last  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  headsman's  axe. 
An  ambitious  structure  with 
the  same  sign  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Three 
Lords  public-house.  I  am  re- 
minded that  in  the  little  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  SIEVE  INN,  cHUKCH  STREET,  Minofies,     IS     preserved    the 

MiNORiEs.  curious       mummified      head, 

about  which  so  much  con- 
troversy has  taken  place ;  some  suppose  it  to  be  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  died  a  traitor's  death  in  1554,  but  this  is  an  open  question. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from 
Church  Street  south  will  take 
us  altogether  out  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  half  foreign 
region  of  Aldgate  and  White- 
chapel  —  dear  to  philan- 
thropists— and  soon  we  shall 
emerge  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
stands  another  picturesque 
house — the  Old  George,  de- 
picted on  page  189 — on  whose 
gallery  citizens  have  doubtless 
crowded  to  witness  scenes  of 
horror,  in  the  days  when  that 
emblem  of  destruction,  the 
scaffold,  stood  opposite.  The 
subject  of  my  sketch  looks 
peaceful  enough  now,  and  gay 
in  the  summer  with  its  floral 
decorations.  What  a  number 
BACK  OF  THE  S18VB  INN.  of  Vans  and  waggons  pull  up 

in  front  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  1  have  drawn  it  as  it  was  two  years  ago ;  since  then  a  house  has  been  built  to 
the  left  which  sadly  spoils  the  effect.  Those  who  care  to  explore  a  court  beyond  will  be 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  bit  of  the  old  City  wall. 

Being  so  near  the  Thames  below  bridge,  I  long  to  go  in  quest  of  the  old  river- 
side taverns,  with  their  red  roofs  and  projecting  balconies,  which  since  the  decay  of  the 
waterman's  craft  are  becoming  few  and  far  between,  but  I  must  leave  them — ^perhaps 
for  another  occasion.  To-day  our  business  lies  west ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  linger  long 
in  that  City  which  clusters  round  the  Bank  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  the 
associations  are  so  intensely  interesting,  and  most  of  the  buildings  are  so  very  new. 
Until  many  years  after  the  advent  of  railways,  no  part  of  London,  except  perhaps  the 
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Borough  High  Street,  was  so  full  of  famous  gallericd  inns  as  the  main  thoroughfare 
running  north  under  the  names  of  Gracechurch  Street  and  Bishopsgate  Street, 
within  and  without,  but  their  glory  departed  for  ever  when  the  last  of  them^the  Green 
Dragon — was  torn  to  the  ground  in  1877  ;  they  well  deserve  a  fuller  record  than  has 
yet  been  written.  I  notice,  by  the  by,  that  a  small  fragment  of  the  Catherine  Wheel 
remains.  Over  the  way,  One  Swan  Yard— an  old  place  of  call  for  carriers  and  waggons — 
has  just  been  closed  ;  it  occupies  part  of  the  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate 
Street  without,  which  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  its  premises.  Unfortunately  that  beautiful  relic.  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
house — for  many  years  past  a  humble  tavern — stands  on  this  site,  and  is  doomed  to 
destruction  with  the  rest.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this,  the  last  ornamental  timbered 
building:  of  its  kind  in  London,  will  thus  perish  without  an  effort  being  made  to  save 


it,  except  by  that  over-tasked  body  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 
Surely  future  generations  will  blame  us  for  our  apathy.  What  is  left  of  a  much  earlier 
specimen  of  a  great  merchant's  house — Crosby  Hall— is,  alas  !  quite  modernized  and 
defaced. 

An  interesting  study  in  its  way  is  that  of  the  old  City  coffee>houses.      It  is  natural 
that  from  early  days  many  of  them  should  have  been 
used   as    places   of  business   resort   by  merchants   and 
tradesmen  ;  eventually  a  few,  whose  names  are  still  kept     fi 
up,  have  become  altogether  dedicated  to  business  pur-    K 
poses,   like  Lloyd's     the  Jamaica,   and  the  Jerusalem  ;     \ 
others  have  continued  as  taverns — Baker's,  for  instance, 

— the  Guildhall  coffee-house — and  the  Bay  Tree  in  St.  seventeenth  centurv  trade 
Swithin's  Lane,  where  there  was  so  destructive  a  fire  two  token  of  the  sieve. 

years  ago.     In  the  early  directories  it  was  common  for 

traders  to  give  their  addresses  at  a  coffee-house  ;  all  those  I  have  mentioned  were 
used  in  this  way.  A  curious  survival  is  the  Dr.  Butler's  Head,  the  sign  of  a  tavern 
in  Mason's  Avenue  Coleman  Street,  which  commemorates  the  chief  physician  to 
James  I.,  who  invented  a  kind  of  medicated  ale.  The  names  of  those  famous 
coaching  inns — the  Blossoms,  Laurence  Lane — the  Swan-with-two-Necks— the  Castle, 
Wood  Street,  and  others— are  still  preserved,  their  sites  being  occupied  by  important 
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receiving  houses  for  goods  by  road  and  rail  ;  the  old  frontage  of  the  Castle  is  there 
still,  the  name  carved  on  a  stone.  The  last  Bull  and  Mouth,  built  by  Sherman,  the 
great  coach  proprietor,  has  only  just  made  way  for  the  new  additions  to  the  Post 
Office  ;  its  two  signs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

St.  Martin 's-Ie-G rand,  where  stood  this  hostelry,  is  within  an  easy  distance  of  Cloth 
Fair,  Bartholomew  Close,  and  Little  Britain,  a  region  so  charmingly  described  by 
Washington  Irving,  which  till  a  few  years  since  had  been  to  a  great  extent  spared  by 
the  restorer.  Here  I  sketched  the  back  of  a  picturesque  old  house — the  Swan  and 
Horse-shoe — from  Montagu  Court,  together  with  the  back  of  the  Admiral  Carter,  since 

rebuilt  or  modernized. 
Another  sign  derived  from 
a  famous  commander  was 
the  Blakeney's  Head,  at 
35  Bartholomew  Close,  a 
memorial  of  the  man  who 
so  bravely  defended 
Minorca  against  the 
French  in  1756 ;  it  is 
now  dismantled.  A  few 
yards  off,  in  Cloth  Fair, 
is  the  Dick  Whittington 
— a  very  old  house,  with 
grotesque  brackets,  which 
support  the  projecting 
upper  story. 

North  from  Smith6eld 
runs  St.  John  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  a  main  road 
leading  to  Islington,  which 
in  old  days  contained 
many  inns  ;  a  well-known 
one— the  Cross  Keys- 
has  lately  disappeared  ; 
this  was  a  haunt  of  the  ill- 
starred  Richard  Savage, 
but  the  last  house  hardly 
dated  from  his  time.  The 
Green  Man  and  Still— a 
picturesque  little  alehouse 
in  Cow  Cross  Street,  a 
short  distance  west,  which 
I  sketched  three  years 
ago,  has  since  been  re- 
built. 

As  we  are  in  the  neigh> 
ciiiMNEv-HECF.  IN  THE  TArRooM  OF  THB  siEVf;.  bourhood,  let  us  visit  that 

unique  fragment,  St. 
John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  which  within  the  last  three  years  has  taken  possession  of  that  part  on  the 
east  side  formerly  included  in  the  adjoining  Jerusalem  Tavern.  Here  Cave  published 
the  Gtnt/eman's  Magazine,  and  Samuel  Johnson  worked  for  him  in  hermit-like  seclusion, 
and  here  not  long  since  the  memory  of  the  latter  was  cherished  by  the  Urban  Club. 
Part  of  the  gate  had  probably  been  a  tavern  since  Cave's  time.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
St.  John's  Lane  stands  a  stuccoed  public-house  called  the  Baptist's  Head,  with  no 
outward  appearance  of  antiquity,  yet  it  once  formed  part  of  a  mansion  dating  probably 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Forster,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  died  here  in 
1612.  Lord  Berkeley,  Chief  Justice  Keeling,  and  other  great  people  inhabited  the 
lane  in  those  days.  The  taproom  contains  a  beautifully  carved  stone  mantelpiece, 
which  I  have  drawn,  and  shall  describe  somewhat  in  detail.  The  frieze  is  orna- 
mented with  fruit  and  flowers,  in  the  centre  are  arms,  and  on  each  side  a  crest  thus 
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described  by  Cromwell  in  his  History  of  CUrkenwell : — "The  arms  are  quarterly,  first 
and  fourth  argent,  a  chevron  vert,  between  three  bugle-horns  sable,  for  the  family  of 
RadclyfFe,  with  which  that  of  Forster  intermarried,  the  crescent  being  introduced  as  the 
filial  distinction  of  a  second  house.     The  buck  at  one  end  was  the  original  crest  of  the 
Forsters,  the  talbot's  head  at  the  other  with  the  crescent  might  be  that  of  this  branch 
of  the  RadclyfFes."    The  frieze  is  supported  by  pilasters  in  the  same  style,  and  one  side 
of  the  room  has  handsome  panelling  of  the  linen  pattern.     This  is  apparently  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  house,  which  in  the  days  of  its  splendour  must  have  covered  a 
good   deal  of  ground,   for   it  had  another  frontage  in  St.  John  Street ;  it  was   then 
ornamented  by  grotesque  carvings,  and  had  bay  windows  with   painted  glass.     The 
sign  may  have  been  selected  out  of  compliment  to  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  whose  hall  stood 
hard  by.      In  the  last  century  the  Baptist's  Head  was  doubtless  resorted  to  by  some  of 
the  literary  men  who  worked  for  Cave  ;  it  also  afforded  solace  to  a  very  different  class, 
as    we  learn  from 
a  print  in  the  Male- 
faetor's         HegisUr, 
which      represents 
prisoners  on  their 
way    to    Newgate 
halting    here    for 
refreshment  ;     the 
view    of    the    old 
house      is      inter- 
esting. 

The  next  dis- 
trict which  I  shall 
take  my  readers  to 
is  that  of  Holborn, 
another  important 
thoroughfare,  in 
former  days  much 
resorted  to  by 
coaches,  carriers, 
and  stage  wag- 
gons.     One    gal-    ,      ,„,,^.^  ._     ._  .,-       „.     - 

Icried      inn  —  the     . ^-=^1 --~-      ' ^ _■ 

Old   Bell — still  re-  the  old  ceorce  inn,  tower  hill. 

mains  more  or  less 

in  its  original  condition  ;  to  match  it  we  must  cross  the  water,  and  have  a  last  look  at 
the  George  in  Southwark,  but  half  of  that  has  now  disappeared.  I  cannot  say  when  the 
Old  Bell  first  came  into  being,  the  present  house  does  not  seem  to  date  from  before  the 
time  of  Charles  II.;  it  has  in  front  carved  on  astone^ — a  relic  perhaps  of  an  older  building 
■ — the  arms  of  one  of  the  Fowlers  of  Islington,  an  important  family  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  lords  of  the  manor  of  Barnsbury  ;  a  full  account  of  them  is 
given  in  Nelson's  History  of  Islington.  In  1637  the  inn  is  mentioned  by  John  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  who  tells  us  that  "  there  doth  a  Poste  come  every  second  Thursday  from 
Walsingham  to  the  Bell  in  Holborne."  Ever  since  then  the  Old  Bell  has  kept  on  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  long  may  it  flourish  under  the  present  hostess,  whose  family 
has  been  in  possession  forthe  last  sixty  years.  In  the  daytime  the  covered  yard  at  the 
back  is  filled  with  vehicles  from  the  suburbs,  for  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
heart  of  London  where  good  accommodation  can  be  found  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Its  whole  aspect,  from  the  row  of  bottles  in  the  old-fashioned  bar-room  to  the  flowers 
in  the  gallery,  bespeak  a  quiet  prosperity.  Mr.  William  Black,  the  novelist,  has  written 
a  sympathetic  paragraph  on  the  Old  Bell,  in  his  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton. 

Next  to  the  Bell  on  the  east  was  the  Black  Bull,  now  modernized,  but  still  showing 
a  brave  sign,  and  a  very  short  distance  west  was  the  Crown,  which  has  been  known  for 
generations  as  Ridler's  Bell  and  Crown.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  a  notable  coaching 
centre  ;  space  being  limited,  the  two  mail  coaches  which  ran  from  here  might  some- 
times be  seen  standing  out  in  the  street  all  day  in  front  of  the  inn.  At  this  time  the 
proprietor  was  Mr.  Robert  Fagg  r  the  yard  has  since  been  built  over  and  the  gateway 
blocked   up.      Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  coaching,  1  am  tempted  to  make  a 
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short  excursion  along  Fetter  Lane,  where,  after  passing-  the  curious  gabled  houses 
which  form  part  of   Barnard's  Inn,  one  comes  upon  the  White  Horse,  famous   in 

__-    _   -__^ ^... — —-    coaching  annals  for  more 

than  a  century  ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Hatton  in  1708, 
and  acoloured  print  shows 
the  "Cambridge  Tele- 
graph "  starting  from  here 
in  1S14.  It  has  now 
fallen  from  its  high  estate, 
the  front  being  used  as 
a  public-house,  and  the 
rooms  at  the  back  let  out 
as  common  lodgings  ;  the 
entrance  from  the  yard 
was  closed  some  years 
ago ;  the  extensive  stab- 
ling is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Spackman,  the  well- 
known  jobmaster  and  con- 
tractor. From  a  direc- 
tory I  learn  that  in  1885 
a  solitary  carrier  still 
journeyed  thither. 

About  the  precincts  of 
St,  Paul's  a  few  quaint 
hostelries  are  to  be  found, 
the  most  historic  perhaps 
is  the  Goose  and  Grid- 
iron with  its  whimsical 
sign.  I  have  drawn  the 
back  of  a  more  pictur- 
esque house — the  Green 
Dragon  on  St,  Andrew's 
Hill— which  has  a  special 
interest  for  me,  because 
my  ancestors  lived  hard 
by  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  no  doubt  re- 
freshed themselves  here 
from  time  to  time. 

One  more  thorough- 
fare is  rich  in  associations 
for  the  man  who  studies 
relics  of  old  inn  and  tavern 
life.  On  Ludgate  Hill  we 
need  not  linger,  unless  it 
be  to  peep  into  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard,  where 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 
have  their  great  publish- 
ing establishment.  It  is 
modern  enough  now,  but 
plays  were  acted  here, 
perhaps  before  there  was 
a  regular  theatre  in  this 
country  ;  and  on  a  seat 
outside  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
rested,  after  failing  in  his 
attempt  to  enter  the  City,  during  his  ill-advised  rebellion  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  This 
was  an  important  inn  for  at  least  three  hundred  years  ;  the  singularity  of  the  name 
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caused  many  ingenious  surmises  as  to  its  origin,  till  Samuel  Lysons,  the  antiquary, 
solved  the  question  by  unearthing  a  deed  6f  31  Henry  VI.,  in  which  the  house  is 
described  as  "Savage's  Inn,  otherwise  called  the  Bell  on  the  Hoop."  The  old 
stone  bas-relief  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  has  been  preserved,  and  is  let  into  a 
modern  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  yard  ;  it  is  the  crest  of  the  Cutlers'  Company  to 
whom  the  house  was  left  in  1568. 

Fleet  Street  only  contained  one  coaching  inn  of  importance— the  Bolt  in  Tun — on 
the  site  of  which  is  now  a  railway  receiving  office,  but  it  was  crowded  with  interesting 
old  taverns,  and  lives  in  one's  memory  from 
its  association  with  Dr.  Johnson's  homes 
and  haunts  in  his  later  years  when  he  be- 
came famous.  Contrary  to  the  usual  idea, 
no  house  of  entertainment  still  exists  which 
can  be  proved  by  contemporarj'  evidence 
to  have  known  his  presence,  but  the  faith- 
ful may  journey  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  when  Goldsmith 
lived  hard  by  in  Wine  Office  Court  the 
two  friends  must  have  spent  many  an 
evening  together  in  those  panelled  rooms, 
and  may  even  have  sat  on  the  seats  as- 
signed to  them  by  tradition.  Now  that 
the  Cock  has  quitted  his  original  home, 
though  under  his  former  proprietor  he 
crows  gallantly  over  the  way,  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  is  unquestionably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  tavern  in 
London.  Not  far  off,  in  Shoe  Lane,  the 
doctor's  illustrious  namesake  is  comme- 
morated by  a  house  with  the  sign  of  Ben 
Jonson,  from  which  a  trade  token  was 
issued  in  1672.  A  curious  old  wooden 
panel  preserved  here,  bears  on  its  two 
sides  what  are  supposed  to'  be  portraits 
of  "rare  Ben";  as  it  is  nailed  against 
the  wall  one  side  only  is  now  visible  ;  the 
person  portrayed  is  a  lean  hungry- looking 
man,  the  very  reverse  of  the  poet.  This 
painting  has  been  alluded  to  in  Notes  and 
Queries  and  elsewhere ;  1  believe  that  it  is 
merely  the  old  signboard. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  taverns  and  coffee-houses  naturally 
flourished.  The  Rainbow,  No.  15  Fleet 
Street,  is  on  the  site  of  a  coffee-house 
established  as  early  as  1657,  the  second  in  London  ;  the  owner  of  it,  James  Farr, 
originally  a  barber,  was  in  that  year  presented  by  the  inquest  of  St.  Dunstan  In  the 
West  "for  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee  as  a  great  Nusance  and 
Prejudice  in  the  neighbourhood."  However,  he  survived  the  attack,  and  after  the 
great  fire  issued  a  trade  token — perhaps  to  show  that  the  Rfunbow  had  not  faded  out  of 
existence.  The  Phcenix  Insurance  Office  was  established  here  in  1682.  Macaulay 
has  told  us  that  about  this  period  "  those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly 
asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he 
frequented  the  Grecian  or  the  Rainbow."  The  house  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a  tavern,  but  from  the  antiquarian  point  of  view  lost  its  charm 
when  it  was  modernized,  now  a  generation  ago. 

Within  a  few  doors,  at  No.  8,  is  Dick's,  almost  forgotten  but  well  deserving 
a  visit,  as  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  seventeenth  century  coffee-house  in  London 
which  has  not  been  altered  out  of  all  knowledge,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Baker's  in  Change  Alley  ;  it  is  now  an  Italian  restaurant.  The  entrance  from  Fleet 
Street  is  as  usual  up  a  long  passage  ;  it  has  been  modernized,  but  the  structure  above. 
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and  the  staircase  leading  from  the  coffee-room,  must  be  much  as  they  were  when 
Isaac  BickerstafF  came  with  his  friends  from  the  country,  and  the  roguish  young 
Templar,  Sir  Harry  Quickset's  grandson.  It  Is  worth  while  to  take  a  turn  through  the 
Inner  Temple  Gate,  under  the  old  house  misnamed  the  palace  of  Henry  VIIL  The  first 
opening  to  the  right  leads  us  into  Hare  Court,  which  Eiia  has  described  with  less  than 
his  usual  sympathy,  as  "  a  gloomy,  churchyard-like  place,  with  trees  and  a  pump  in  it." 
At  this  pump  he  had  often  drunk  when  a  child,  and  the  contents  of  it  later  in  life  he 
recommends  as  "  excellent  cold  with  brandy  "  ;  it  has  now  been  improved  away,  and  an 
ordinary  tap  or  cock  has  taken  its  place,  but  in  other  respects  the  old  court  is  not  much 
changed  ;  the  plane  trees  flourish,  and  the  back  of  Dick's  coffee-house  is  here  to  be 
seen  nestling  against  a  fine  old  block  of  chambers,  and  over-shadowed  on  the  right  by 
a  high  modem  structure,  which  seems  to  have  got  in  there  by  mistake.     Dick's,  some- 


times called  Richard's,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  printing  office  of  Richard  Tottel,  law 
stationer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  it  got  its  name  however  from  Richard  Tomer 
or  Turner,  who  was  landlord  in  1680.  From  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison  many 
eminent  men  have  frequented  it.  As  is  well-known,  coffee-houses  for  half  a  century 
or  n:iore  had  a  great  influence  on  the  sale  of  books  ;  every  new  poem  or  pamphlet  of 
any  importance  was  to  be  seen  in  them.  Peter  Cunningham  records  that  he  had  many 
poems  in  his  possession  bearing  in  large  written  letters  on  their  title-page  "Dick's 
CoflTee-house." 

I  wish  I  could  linger  a  while,  for  the  neighbourhood  is  full  of  interesting  associations, 
but  1  must  be  moving  onwards.  An  undoubted  haunt  of  Dr,  Johnson's  was  the  Essex 
Head,  No.  40  Essex  Street,  Strand,  pulled  down  in  the  course  of  this  autumn. 
Here  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  established  an  evening  club  of  which  he  drew  up 
the  rules,  afterwards  printed  by  Boswell.  The  members  met  thrice  a  week,  the  penalty 
for  non-attendance  being  fixed  at  the  small  sum  of  twopence.  The  landlord  was 
Samuel  Greaves,  who  had  been  Thrale's  servant,  hence  the  club  was  sometimes 
called  Sam's. 
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A  few  specimens  of  street  architecture,  such  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Holywell  Street,  Wych  Street,  and  Drury  Lane,  spared  to 
us  until  the  London  County  Council  and  others  settle  the  vexed  question  of  better- 
ment.    At  the  east  end  of  Wych  Street  stands  an  ancient  building  now   known  as 


the  Rising  Sun — formerly  the  Crooked  Billet,  not  far  from  the  site  of  a  more 
famous  hostelry — the  Angel — destroyed  in  1854.  No  doubt  the  Rising  Sun  has  seen 
strange  events,  and  distinguished  folks  have  sought  there  refreshment  for  mind  and 
body,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  without  a  chronicler,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to  study 
its  gables  and  projecting  story.  A  little  further  up  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
the  Shakespeare  Head  tavern,  marked  in  my  sketch  by  a  projecting  lamp  ;  in  the 
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year    1839    it    was     >-  -  ...       -       ""^ 

kept  by  Mark  . 
Lemon — first  editor 
of  Punch.  Passing 
the  spot  which  was 
once  occupied  by  the 
White  Lion  with  its 
doubtful  associa- 
tions, one  sees  at 
[he  beginning  of 
Drury  Lane,  on  the 
Strand  side,  a 
vacant  space  where 
stood  till  a  month 
ago  two  pictur- 
esque old  houses. 
The  plastered  one, 
which  appears  to  the 
right  in  my  drawing 
(page  198),  was  for 
many  years  known 
as  the  Cock  and 
Pie  public-house ;  it 
was  turned  to  other 
uses  long  ago,  but 
Che  old  sign  is  still 
preserved.  Apart 
from  its  quaintness 
it  is  worthy  of  re- 
cord as  having  been 
possibly,  I  may  say 
probably,  the  house 
in  which  Nell 
Gwynn  lived  for  a 
lime,  as  recorded 
by  Pepys  in  these 
words  : — "  i  May, 
1667.  Saw  pretty 
Nelly  standing  at 
her  lodgings  door 
in  Drury-lane  in  her 
smock-sleeves  and 
bodice  looking  up- 
on one  ;  she  seemed 
a  mighty  pretty 
creature."  Peter 
Cunningham  places 
these  lodgings  at 
the  top  of  Maypole 
Alley  over  against 
the  gate  of  Craven 
House,  a  position 
which  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  of 
the  old  Cock  and 
Pie.    After  1838  the 

well-known       sec-  the  oreen  dkagon,  st.  anurew's  hjll,  bi.ackfriars. 

ond-hand    booksel- 
ler— George    Stockley — -occupied  the  house;  he  convinced  himself  of   Nell    Gwynn's 
connection  with  it,  and  his  views  were  shared  by  the  late  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  who 
wrote  an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject  to  Notes  and  Queries.     In  spite  of  assertions 
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to  the  contrary  the  building  was  probably  not  older  than   the   reign  of  Charles  L  ;  it 

appears  to  be  marked  in  Faithoriie's  map  of  1658  j  the  panelled  wooden  house  next 

door — probably  coeval — was  of  a  kind  almost  extinct. 

A  short  distance  north,  in  Portsmouth  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  stands  another 

ancient  house  of  entertainment — the  Black  Jack — once  a  great  resort  of  players  and 

those  who  fre- 
quented their 
society.  Parton, 
the  historian  of 
St.  Giles's,  says 
that  it  is  mentioned 
in  a  deed  of  1654. 
The  sign  is  unique 
in  London ;  the 
black  jack  was  a 
leathern  vessel 
sometimes  mount- 
ed with  silver  ; 
most  of  us  have 
seen  specimens  in 
college  halls  or  old 
curiosity  shops. 
The  house  was 
sometimes  called 
the  Jump,  from 
a  tradition  that 
Jack  Sheppard 
once  leaped  out  of 
a  first  floor  win- 
dow to  escape  the 
myrmidons  of 
Jonathan  Wild. 
It  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  re- 
sort of  Joe  Miller 
the  actor — a  taci- 
turn man  on  whom 
was  fathered,  after 
his  death,  a  book 
of  jests  collected 
from  all  quarters. 
Until  1816  a  club 
called  "the  Hon- 
ourable Society  of 
Jackers  "met  here, 
of  which,  among 
other  notable  men, 
John  Kemble  and 
Theodore      Hook 

BACK   OF    UlCK'S   COFFEE-HOUSE,    FRUM    HARE   CUUKT,   lEMPLE,  WCrC  membefS  ; 

since  then,  it  is 
said,  the  Black  Jack  has  not  been  much  frequented  by  wits  or  actors.  The  house  is 
structurally  unchanged,  and  is  one  of  the  quaintest  of  its  class  now  remaining. 

Let  us  shift  our  ground  to  the  classic  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  and  see 
what  traces  of  old  tavern  life  can  be  found  there.  The  theatrical  house  of  chief 
standing  is  the  Albion,  26  Russell  Street,  which  thirty  or  forty  years  since  was  fre- 
quented by  some  of  the  leading  professional  people,  not  only  actors,  but  lawyers, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters.  The  Harp,  close  at  hand,  well  known  to  disengaged  actors, 
was  a  haunt  of  Edmund  Kean.  An  interesting  relic  of  an  earlier  day  is  the  old  ham 
and  beef  shop  with  a  tiled  roof  at  the  corner  of  Russell  Street  and  Bow  Street,  which 
may  have  formed  part  of  Will's  coffee-house,  where  Dryden  reigned  supreme.      Its 
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now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Little  enough  has  been  left  of  the  fine 
piazza  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  Bedford  Hotel,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  was 
the  same  building  as  the  more  famous  Bedford  coffee-house,  stood  in  the  north-east 
section  ;  it  was  closed  and  dismantled  in  1887,  and  shortly  afterwards  pulled  down  ; 
the  business  has  been  transferred  to  the  house  next  door  to  Evans's.    The  Hummums, 

sacred  to  the  me~ 
mory  of  Parson 
Ford,  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the 
Tavistock,  which 
opens  into  a  bit  of 
the  old  piazza, 
celebrated  its  cen- 
tenary in  1S87  ; 
part  of  its  present 
large    coifee-room 

by  Richard  Wilson 
the  landscape- 
painter. 

The  house  for- 
merly known  as 
Evans's  Hotel  has 
had  a  long  and 
chequered  exist- 
ence 1  it  was  built 
for  Russell,  Earl 
of  Orford,  victor 
atCape  LaHogue, 
who  died  here  in 
1727  ;  afterwards 
it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Archer,  and 
in  i774was  opened 
as  a  family  hotel, 
the  first  it  is  said 
in  London.  The  in- 
side has  at  various 
times  undergone 
material  altera- 
tions, but  the  fa- 
cade is  still  very 
much  what  it  was 
when  Hogarth 
drew  it  in  the 
background  of  his 
OLD  COCK  AND  PIE,  DRURv  i^NE,  Mortiittg.     On  the 

eastern  side,  in  the 
piazza,  is  the  entrance  to  the  famous  supper-rooms,  which  most  middle-aged  Londoners 
have  visited  in  their  time,  when  the  genial  Paddy  Green  was  the  proprietor.  Where 
are  such  succulent  chops  and  such  mealy  potatoes  to  be  found  now,  or  where  can  one 
hear  old  glees  and  madrigals  so  charmingly  sung?  Mr.  Hollingshead  says  that 
the  original  low-roofed  concert-room  on  to  which  a  theatre  was  afterwards  tacked,  still 
exists,  and  has  lately  been  used  as  a  supper-room  by  the  members  of  the  club  just 
closed,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  house. 

A  rival  to  Evans's  was  the  Cider  Cellars  in  Maiden  Lane,  which,  likely  enough, 
Thackeray  also  had  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  his  portrait  of  the  Cave  of  Harmony, 
or  was  this  the  Back  Kitchen  ?  A  century  ago  it  was  the  haunt  of  Porson,  and  here 
about  1848  Ross  sang  his  horrible  song  of  "  Sam  Hall,"  which  had  such  a  success  at 
the  time  and  was  immortalized  by  Dicky  Doyle.     The  building  still  exists,  though  no 
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doubt  much  modernized  ;  as  the  Adelphi  Club  last  year  it  became  somewhat  notorious  ; 
it  is  now  known  as  the  Spooferies.     At  the  back  of  this  house  and  forming  part  of  the 
same  property  is  a  room  curiously  panelled  throughout  ;  and  a  little  further  south  in 
New    Exchange  Court    there  stands  a  picturesque  structure,  known  until  three  or 
four  years   ago  as  the  Old  Thatched  House  ;  it  is  now  taken  over  by  that  excellent 
body  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires, 
who     have     their 
headquarters  here. 
All    the   buildings 
in    the    court    are 
old,  and  no  doubt 
will  sooner  or  later 
be    reconstructed, 
meantime        they 
form  an  admirable 
background      for 
the  figures  of  the 
veterans  who 

make  it  their 
home.  Curiously, 
the  Thatched 

House  was  at  one 

been  Nell  Gwynn's 
dairy,  and  her 
name  has  also 
been  connected 
with  the  panelled 
room  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  but 
there  appears  to 
be  no  authority  for 
either  statement ; 
like  Cromwell,  if 
we  believe  the 
popular  legends, 
she  must  have 
been  ubiquitous. 

The  passage 
shown  in  my 
sketch  leads  into 
the  Strand.  Not 
far  off,  on  its  south 
side,  are  Savoy 
Buildings  —  for- 
merly known  as 
Fountain  Court — 
where  stood  the 
Coal  Hole,  one  of 

the  earliest  taverns  the  old  xHAicHiiD  house,  .new  kxchance  court,  strand. 

for  night  singing, 

and  connected  in  most  men's  minds  with  the  clever  but  coarse  performances  of  the 
ioi-disant  Chief  Baron  Nicholson,  who  afterwards  migrated  for  a  time  to  the  Cider 
Cellars.  It  became  the  Occidental  Tavern,  and  the  old  name  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
when,  in  1887,  during  the  construction  of  Terry's  Theatre  hard  by,  the  building  suddenly 
collapsed.  No.  3,  nearly  opposite,  was  the  home  of  Blake,  the  mystical  painter  and 
poet,  who  died  there.  Further  west,  by  the  Adelphi,  the  last  remains  of  an  old 
riverside  public-house,  the  Fox-under-the-Hill,  have  lately  disappeared  ;  for  years  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  Thames  Embankment  and  intervening  garden 
dividing  it  from  the  river  it  had  once  overlooked.  Dickens  when  a  boy  had  known 
it  well,  and  the  sign  occurs  in  Pickwick. 
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In  the  west  end  of  London,  beyond  Charing  Cross,  traces  of  old  tavern  life  have 
been  almost  obliterated  ;  a  few  old  signs  remain,  but  little  that  is  picturesque  can  be 
found  unless  one  journeys  to  the  suburbs.  My  last  illustration  represents  an  old 
galleried  inn,  the  remains  of  which  may  perhaps  still  be  seen,  and  which  was  known 
in  its  day  as  the  Nag's  Head.     Northward  from  Pall  Mall,  almost  from  the  corner  of 

Trafalgar  Square, 
runs  Whitcomb 
Street,  once 

Hedge  Lane, 

which,  as  its  for- 
mer name  implies, 
was  not  always 
hemmed  in  by 
bricks  and  mor- 
tar. Here  stood 
this  quaint  hos- 
telry, dating  per- 
haps from  a  time 
when  trees  and 
fields  were  still 
visible  from  its 
windows  ;  for 

many  years  it  had 
been  used  as  a 
livery  stable  ;  it  is 
now  closed,  the 
lease  having  come 
to  an  end,  and  the 
space  will  be 
covered  with  new 
buildings. 

Lovers  of  old 
London  have noted 
with  regret  the 
disappearance  of 
the  British  Hotel 
in  Cockspur 

Street,  once  the 
British  Coffee- 
house. The  struc- 
ture was  not  par- 
ticularly interest- 
ing, but  it  had 
been  frequented 
by  Johnson,  Smol- 
lett and  other  ce- 
lebrities, and  was 
a  famous  house 
of  call  for  Scotch- 
men. It  was 
pulled    down    in    1S87 ;     Mr.    Stanford's    new   shop    occupies    the    site. 

We  are  now  in  the  region  of  the  clubs — those  fine  institutions  which  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century  have  caused  tavern-life  to  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
excellently  suited  they  are  to  our  modern  requirements,  and  far  surpassing  their  van- 
quished rivals  in  size  and  splendour.  Perhaps  however  owing  to  this  very  fact — or  because 
London  itself  has  so  vastly  increased,  or  because  the  world  has  grown  older  and  1  with 
it — it  strikes  me  that  the  tone  of  a  modern  club  is  just  a  trifle  deficient  in  joyous- 
ness  and  good  fellowship  ;  it  will  be  dilBcult  for  the  future  poet  to  write  of  it  as  Herrick 
wrote  of  "  The  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun,"  and  1  doubt  if  the  actual  structures, 
in  spite  of  the  sums  which  have  been  lavished  on  them,  will  be  as  picturesque  two 
centuries  hence  as  the  old  inns  and  taverns  which  it  has  been  my  delight  to  sketch, 
and  the  charm  of  which  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  convey  to  my  readers. 


1  A  triDslation  of  the  Balrtukemyomackia,  which  was  a  parody  of  the  Homeric  Epic,  probably  w 
ihc  fifth  ccntary  B.C.  by  Pigres  of  Halicamassus. 
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THE    WITCH    OF     PRAGUE. ^ 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Illustrated   by    W.  J.   HENNESSY. 

CHAPTER  V. 

INORNA  passed    through    a  corridor  which  was,  indeed,   only  a  long 

balcony  covered  in  with  arches  and  closed  with  windows  against  the 

I     outer  air.     At  the  farther  end  three  steps  descended  to  a  dark  door, 

I     through  the  thickness  of  a  massive  wail,  showing  that  at  this  point 

I     Unorna's  house  had  at  some  former  time,  been  joined  with  another 

building  beyond,  with  which  it  thus  formed  one  habitation.      Uuorna 

paused,  holding  the  key  as  though  hesitating  whether  she  should  put 

it  into  the  lock.     It  was  evident  that  much  depended  upon  her  decision, 

tor  her  tace  expressed  the  anxiety  she  felt.     Once  she  turned  away,  as  though  to 

abandon  her  intention,   hesitated,    and  then,  with  an  impatient  frown,   opened  the 

door  and  went  in.     She  passed  through  a  small  well-lighted  vestibule  and  entered  the 

room  beyond. 

The  apartment  was  furnished  with  luxury,  but  a  stranger  would  have  received  an 
oddly  disquieting  Impression  of  the  whole  at  a  first  glance.  There  was  everything  in 
the  place  which  is  considered  necessary  for  a  bedroom,  and  everything  was  perfect  of 
its  kind,  spotless  and  dustless,  and  carefully  arranged  in  order.  But  almost  everything 
was  of  an  unusual  and  unfamiliar  shape,  as  though  designed  for  some  especial  reason 
to  remain  in  equilibrium  in  any  possible  position,  and  to  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  with  the  smallest  imaginable  physical  effort.  The  carved  bedstead  was  fitted  with 
wheels  which  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  levers  so  placed  as  to  be  within  reach  of  a 
person  lying  in  it.  The  tables  were  each  supported  at  one  end  only  by  one  strong 
column,  fixed  to  a  heavy  base  set  on  broad  rollers,  so  that  the  board  could  be  run 
across  a  bed  or  a  lounge  with  the  greatest  ease.  There  was  but  one  chair  made  like 
ordinary  chairs  ;  the  rest  were  so  constructed  that  the  least  motion  of  the  occupant 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  of  position  of  the  back  and  arms,  and 
some  of  them  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  surgeon's  operating  table,  having  attach- 
ments of  silver-plated  metal  at  many  points,  of  which  the  object  was  not  immediately 
evident.  Before  a  closed  door  a  sort  of  wheeled  conveyance,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  chair  and  of  a  perambulator,  stood  upon  polished  rails,  which  disappeared  under  the 
door  itself,  showing  that  the  thing  was  intended  to  be  moved  from  one  room  to  another 
in  a  certain  way  and  in  a  fixed  line.  The  rails,  had  the  door  been  opened,  would 
have  been  seen  to  descend  upon  the  other  side  by  a  gentle  inclined  plane  into  the  centre 
of  a  huge  marble  basin,  and  the  contrivance  thus  made  it  possible  to  wheel  a  person 
into  a  bath  and  out  again  without  necessitating  the  slightest  effort  or  change  of  position 
in  the  body.  In  the  bedroom  the  windows  were  arranged  so  that  the  light  and  air  could 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  The  walls  were  covered  with  fine  basket  work,  apparently 
adapted  in  panels ;  but  these  panels  were  in  reality  movable  trays,  as  it  were,  forming 
'  Copyright  1S90,  by  F.  Marion  Cmwford. 
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shallow  boxes  fitted  with  closely-woven  wicker  covers,  and  filled  with  charcoal  and 
other  porous  substances  intended  to  absorb  the  impurities  of  the  air,  and  thus  easily 
changed  and  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Immediately  beneath  the  ceiling  were  placed 
delicate  glass  globes  of  various  soft  colours,  with  silken  shades,  movable  from  below 
by  means  of  brass  rods  and  handles.  In  the  ceiling  itself  there  were  large  ventilators, 
easily  regulated  as  might  be  required  ;  and  there  was  a  curious  arrangement  of  rails  and 
wheels  from  which  depended  a  sort  of  swing,  apparently  adapted  for  moving  a  person 
or  a  weight  to  different  parts  of  the  room  without  touching  the  floor.  In  one  of  the 
lounges,  not  far  from  a  window,  lay  a  colossal  old  man,  wrapped  in  a  loose  robe  of 
warm  white  stuff,  and  fast  asleep. 

He  was  a  very  old  man,  so  old,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  hard  to  guess  his  age  from 
his  face  and  his  hands,  the  only  parts  visible  as  he  lay  at  rest,  the  vast  body 
and  limbs  lying  motionless  under  his  garment,  as  beneath  a  heavy  white  pall.  He 
could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  but  how  much  older  than  that  he  might 
really  be,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  What  might  be  called  the  waxen  period  had 
set  in,  and  the  high  colourless  features  seemed  to  be  modelled  in  that  soft,  semi-trans- 
parent material.  The  time  had  come  when  the  stern  furrows  of  age  had  broken  up 
into  countless  minutely-traced  lines,  so  close  and  fine  as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  texture 
of  the  skin,  mere  shadings,  evenly  distributed  throughout,  and  no  longer  affecting  the 
expression  of  the  face  as  the  deep  wrinkles  had  done  in  former  days  ;  at  threescore  and 
ten,  at  fourscore,  and  even  at  ninety  years.  The  century  that  had  passed  had  taken 
with  it  its  marks  and  scars,  leaving  the  great  features  in  their  original  purity  of  design, 
lean,  smooth,  and  clearly  defined.  That  last  change  in  living  man  is  rare  enough,  but 
when  once  seen  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  something  in  the  faces  of  the  very, 
very  old  which  hardly  suggests  age  at  all,  but  rather  the  vague  possibility  of  a  returning 
prime.  Only  the  hands  tell  the  tale,  with  their  huge,  shining,  fleshless  joints,  their 
shadowy  hollows,  and  their  unnatural  yellow  nails. 

The  old  man  lay  quite  still,  breathing  softly  through  his  snowy  beard.  Unorna 
came  to  his  side.  There  was  something  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  her  own  eyes  as 
she  stood  there  gazing  upon  the  face  which  other  generations  of  men  and  women,  all 
long  dead,  had  looked  upon  and  known.  The  secret  of  life  and  death  was  before  her 
each  day  when  she  entered  that  room,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  solution.  The  wisdom 
hardly  gained  in  many  lands  was  striving  with  all  its  concentrated  power  to  preserve 
that  life ;  the  rare  and  subtle  gifts  which  she  herself  possessed  were  daily  exercised  to  their 
full  in  the  suggestion  of  vitality ;  the  most  elaborate  inventions  of  skilled  mechanicians 
were  employed  in  reducing  the  labour  of  living  to  the  lowest  conceivable  degree  of  effort. 
The  great  experiment  was  being  tried.  What  Keyork  Arabian  described  as  the  embalming 
of  a  man  still  alive  was  being  attempted.  And  he  lived.  For  years  they  had  watched 
him  and  tended  him,  and  looked  critically  for  the  least  signs  of  a  diminution  or  augmen- 
tation in  his  strength.  They  knew  that  he  was  now  in  his  one  hundred  and  seventh  year, 
and  yet  he  lived  and  was  no  weaker.  Was  there  a  limit,  or  was  there  not,  since  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues  was  arrested  beyond  doubt,  so  far  as  the  most  minute  tests 
could  show  ?  Might  there  not  be,  in  the  slow  oscillations  of  nature,  a  degree  of  decay, 
on  this  side  of  death,  from  which  a  return  should  be  possible,  provided  that  the  critical 
moment  were  passed  in  a  state  of  sleep  and  under  perfect  bodily  conditions  ?  How  do 
we  know  that  all  men  must  die  ?  We  suppose  the  statement  to  be  true  by  induction, 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  men  have  hitherto  died  within  a  certain  limit  of  age.  By 
induction,  too,  our  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  man  to 
traverse  the  earth  faster  than  at  the  full  speed  of  a  galloping  horse.  After  several 
thousand  years  of  experience  that  piece  of  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  be  singularly 
certain,  was  suddenly  proved  to  be  the  grossest  ignorance  by  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  playing  with  a  tea-kettle  when  a  boy.  We  ourselves,  not  very  long  ago, 
knew  positively,  as  all  men  had  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  converse  with  a  friend  at  a  distance  beyond  the  carrying  power  of 
a  speaking  trumpet.  To-day,  a  boy  who  does  not  know  that  one  may  talk  very 
agreeably  with  a  friend  a  thousand  miles  away  is  an  ignoramus  ;  and  experimenters 
whisper  among  themselves  that,  if  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  have  any  foundation, 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  may  not  see  that  same  friend  at  that  same  distance,  as 
well  as  talk  with  him.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  natural  possibility  to  produce  a  bad  burn  upon  a  human  body  by  touching 
the  flesh  with  a  bit  of  cardboard  or  a  common  lead  pencil.     Now  we  know  with  equal 
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certainty  that  if  upon  one  arm  of  a  hypnotized  patient  we  impress  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  cut  out  of  wood,  telling  him  that  it  is  red-hot  iron,  the  shape  of  the  letter  will 
on  the  following  day  be  found  as  a  raw  and  painful  wound  not  only  in  the  place  we 
selected  but  on  the  other  arm,  in  the  exactly  corresponding  spot,  and  reversed  as 
though  seen  in  a  looking-glass  ;  and  we  very  justly  consider  that  a  physician  who  does 
not  know  this  and  similar  facts  is  dangerously  behind  the  times,  since  the  knowledge 
is  open  to  all.  The  inductive  reasoning  of  many  thousands  of  years  has  been  knocked 
to  pieces  in  the  last  century  by  a  few  dozen  men  who  have  reasoned  little  but  attempted 
much.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  bodily  death  may  not  some  day,  and  under 
certain  conditions,  be  altogether  escaped.  It  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  human  life 
may  not  possibly,  and  before  long,  be  enormously  prolonged,  and  that  by  some  shorter 
cut  to  longevity  than  temperance  and  sanitation.  No  man  can  say  that  it  will,  but  no 
man  of  average  intelligence  can  now  deny  that  it  may. 

Unorna  had  hesitated  at  the  door,  and  she  hesitated  now.  It  was  in  her  power,  and 
in  hers  only,  to  wake  the  hoary  giant,  or  at  least  to  modify  his  perpetual  sleep  so  far 
as  to  obtain  from  him  answers  to  her  questions.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  lay 
one  hand  upon  his  brow,  bidding  him  see  and  speak — how  easy,  she  alone  knew. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  to  disturb  his  slumber  was  to  interfere  with  the  continuity  of 
the  great  experiment,  to  break  through  a  rule  lately  made,  to  incur  the  risk  of  an 
accident,  if  not  of  death  itself. 

She  drew  back  at  the  thought,  as  though  fearing  to  startle  him,  and  then  she  smiled 
at  her  own  nervousness.  To  wake  him  she  must  exercise  her  will.  There  was  no 
danger  of  his  ever  being  roused  by  any  sound  or  touch  not  proceeding  from  herself. 
The  crash  of  thunder  had  no  reverberation  for  his  ears ;  the  explosion  of  a  cannon 
would  not  have  penetrated  into  his  lethargy.  She  might  touch  him,  move  him,  even 
speak  to  him,  but  unless  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  waxen  forehead  and  bid  him  feel 
and  hear,  he  would  be  as  unconscious  as  the  dead.  She  returned  to  his  side  and  gazed 
into  his  placid  face.  Strange  faculties  were  asleep  in  that  ancient  brain,  and  strange 
wisdom  was  stored  there,  gathered  from  many  sources  long  ago,  and  treasured 
unconsciously  by  the  memory  to  be  recalled  at  her  command. 

The  man  had  been  a  failure  in  his  day,  a  scholar,  a  student,  a  searcher  after  great 
secrets,  a  wanderer  in  the  labyrinths  of  higher  thought.  He  had  been  a  failure  and 
had  starved,  as  failures  must,  in  order  that  vulgar  success  may  fatten  and  grow 
healthy.  He  had  outlived  the  few  that  had  been  dear  to  him  ;  he  had  outlived  the 
power  to  feed  on  thought ;  he  had  outlived  generations  of  men,  and  cycles  of  change, 
and  yet  there  had  been  life  left  in  the  huge  gaunt  limbs  and  sight  in  the  sunken  eyes. 
Then  he  had  outlived  pride  itself,  and  the  ancient  scholar  had  begged  his  bread.  In 
his  hundredth  year  he  had  leaned  for  rest  against  Unorna's  door,  and  she  had  taken 
him  in  and  cared  for  him,  and  since  that  time  she  had  preserved  his  life.  For  his 
history  was  known  in  the  ancient  city,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  possessed  great 
wisdom  in  his  day.  Unorna  knew  that  this  wisdom  could  be  hers  if  she  could  keep 
alive  the  spark  of  life,  and  that  she  could  employ  his  own  learning  to  that  end. 
Already  she  had  much  experience  of  her  powers,  and  knew  that  if  she  once  had  the 
mastery  of  the  old  man's  free  will  he  must  obey  her  fatally  and  unresistingly.  Then 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  embalming,  as  it  were,  the  living  being,  in  a  perpetual 
hypnotic  lethargy,  from  whence  she  recalled  him  from  time  to  time  to  an  intermediate 
state,  in  which  she  caused  him  to  do  mechanically  all  those  things  which  she  judged 
necessary  to  prolong  life. 

Seeing  her  success  from  the  first,  she  had  begun  to  fancy  that  the  present  condition 
of  things  might  be  made  to  continue  indefinitely.  Since  death  was  to-day  no  nearer 
than  it  had  been  seven  years  ago,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  guarded 
against  during  seven  years  more,  and  if  during  seven,  why  not  during  ten,  twenty, 
fifty  ?  She  had  for  a  helper  a  physician  of  consummate  practical  skill — a  man  whose 
interest  in  the  result  of  the  trial  was,  if  anything,  more  keen  than  her  own  ;  a  friend, 
above  all,  whom  she  believed  she  might  trust,  and  who  appeared  to  trust  her. 

But  in  the  course  of  their  great  experiment  they  had  together  made  rules  by 
which  they  had  mutually  agreed  to  be  bound.  They  had  of  late  determined  that  the 
old  man  must  not  be  disturbed  in  his  profound  rest  by  any  question  tending  to  cause 
a  state  of  mental  activity.  The  test  of  a  very  fine  instrument  had  proved  that  the 
shortest  interval  of  positive  lucidity  was  followed  by  a  slight  but  distinctly  perceptible 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  body,  and  this  could  mean  only  a  waste  of  the  precious 
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tissues  they  were  so  carefully  preserving.  They  hoped  and  believed  that  the  grand 
crisis  was  at  hand,  and  that,  if  the  body  did  not  now  lose  strength  and  vitality  for  a 
considerable  time,  both  would  slowly  though  surely  increase,  in  consequence  of  the 
means  they  were  using  to  instil  new  blood  into  the  system.  But  the  period  was 
supreme,  and  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of  the  experiment  was  to  run 
a  risk  of  which  the  whole  extent  could  only  be  realized  by  Unorna  and  her 
companion. 

She  hesitated  therefore,  well  knowing  that  her  ally  would  oppose  her  intention  with 


all  his  might,  and  dreading  his  anger,  bold  as  she  was,  almost  as  much  as  she  feared 
the  danger  to  the  old  man's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  motive  which  the 
physician  could  not  have,  and  which,  as  she  was  aware,  he  would  have  despised  and 
condemned.  She  had  a  question  to  ask,  which  she  considered  of  vital  importance  to 
herself,  to  which  she  firmly  believed  that  the  true  answer  would  be  given,  and  which 
in  her  womanly  impetuosity  and  impatience,  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  unasked  until 
the  morrow,  much  less  until  months  should  have  passed  away.  Two  very  powerful 
incentives  were  at  work,  two  of  the  very  strongest  which  have  influence  with  man- 
kind, love  and  a  superstitious  belief  in  an  especial  destiny  of  happiness,  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  very  verge  of  realization. 
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She  believed  profoundly  in  herself  and  in  the  suggestions  of  her  own  imagination. 
So  fixed  and  unalterable  was  that  belief  that  it  amounted  to  positive  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  constituted  a  motive  of  action.  In  her  strange  youth  wild  dreams  had 
possessed  her,  and  some  of  them,  often  dreamed  again,  had  become  *  realities  to  her 
now.  Her  powers  were  natural,  those  gifts  which  from  time  to  time  are  seen  in  men 
and  women,  which  are  alternately  scoffed  at  as  impostures,  or  accepted  as  facts,  but 
which  are  never  understood  either  by  their  possessor  or  by  those  who  witness  the 
results.  She  had  from  childhood  the  power  to  charm  with  eye  and  hand  all  living 
things,  the  fascination  which  takes  hold  of  the  consciousness  through  sight  and  touch 
and  word,  and  lulls  it  to  sleep.  It  was  witchery,  and  she  was  called  a  witch.  In  earlier 
centuries  her  hideous  fate  would  have  been  sealed  from  the  first  day  when,  under  her 
childish  gaze,  a  wolf  that  had  been  taken  alive  in  the  Bohemian  forest  crawled 
fawning  to  her  feet,  at  the  full  length  of  its  chain,  and  laid  its  savage  head  under  her 
hand,  and  closed  its  bloodshot  eyes  and  slept  before  her.  Those  who  had  seen  had 
taken  her  and  taught  her  how  to  use  what  she  possessed,  according  to  their  own 
shadowy  beliefs  and  dim  traditions  of  the  half-forgotten  magic  in  a  distant  land.  They 
had  filled  her  heart  with  longings  and  her  brain  with  dreams,  and  she  had  grown  up 
to  believe  that  one  day  love  would  come  suddenly  upon  her  and  bear  her  away  through 
the  enchanted  gates  of  the  earthly  paradise  ;  once  only  that  love  would  come,  and  the 
supreme  danger  of  her  life  would  be  that  she  should  not  know  it  when  it  was 
at  hand. 

And  now  she  knew  that  she  loved,  for  the  place  of  her  fondness  for  the  one  man 
had  been  taken  by  her  passion  for  the  other,  and  she  felt  without  reasoning,  where, 
before  she  had  tried  to  reason  herself  into  feeling.  The  moment  had  come.  She  had 
seen  the  man  in  whom  her  happiness  was  to  be,  the  time  was  short,  the  danger  great 
if  she  should  not  grasp  what  her  destiny  would  offer  her  but  once.  Had  the  Wanderer 
been  by  her  side,  she  would  have  needed  to  ask  no  question,  she  would  have  known 
and  been  satisfied.  But  hours  must  pass  before  she  could  see  him  again,  and 
every  minute  spent  without  him  grew  more  full  of  anxiety  and  disturbing  passion  than 
the  last.  The  wild  love-blossom  that  springs  into  existence  in  a  single  moment  has 
elements  which  do  not  enter  into  the  gentler  being  of  that  other  love  which  is  sown  in 
indifference,  and  which  grows  up  in  slowly  increasing  interest,  tended  and  refreshed 
in  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  close  acquaintance,  to  bud  and  bloom  at  last  as  a  mild- 
scented  garden  flower.  Love  at  first  sight  is  impatient,  passionate,  ruthless,  cruel,  as 
the  year  would  be,  if  from  the  calendar  of  the  seasons  the  months  of  slow  transition 
were  struck  out ;  if  the  raging  heat  of  August  followed  in  one  day  upon  the  wild 
tempests  of  the  winter  ;  if  the  fruit  of  the  vine  but  yesterday  in  leaf  grew  rich  and 
black  to-day,  to  be  churned  to  foam  to-morrow  under  the  feet  of  the  laughing  wine 
t  readers. 

Unorna  felt  that  the  day  would  be  intolerable  if  she  could  not  hear  from  other  lips 
the  promise  of  a  predestined  happiness.  She  was  not  really  in  doubt,  but  she  was 
under  the  imperious  impulse  of  a  passion  which  must  needs  find  some  response,  even 
in  the  useless  confirmation  of  its  reality  uttered  by  an  indifferent  person — the  spirit 
of  a  mighty  cry  seeking  its  own  echo  in  the  echoless,  flat  waste  of  the  Great 
Desert. 

Then  too  she  placed  a  sincere  faith  in  the  old  man's  answers  to  her  questions, 
regardless  of  the  matter  inquired  into.  She  believed  that  in  the  mysterious  condition 
between  sleep  and  waking  which  she  could  command,  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be 
was  with  him  as  certainly  as  the  memory  of  what  had  been  and  of  what  was  even  now 
passing  in  the  outer  world.  To  her,  the  one  direction  of  the  faculty  seemed  no  less 
possible  than  the  others,  though  she  had  not  yet  attained  alone  to  the  vision  of 
the  future.  Hitherto  the  old  man's  utterances  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  More 
than  once,  as  Keyork  Arabian  had  hinted,  she  had  consulted  his  second  sight  in  pref- 
erence to  her  own,  and  she  had  not  been  deceived.  His  greater  learning  and  his  vast 
experience  lent  to  his  sayings  something  divine  in  her  eyes  ;  she  looked  upon  him  as 
the  Pythoness  of  Delphi  looked  upon  the  divinity  of  her  inspiration. 

The  irresistible  longing  to  hear  the  passionate  pleadings  of  her  own  heart  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  voice  in  which  she  trustied  overcame  at  last  every  obstacle.  Unorna 
bent  over  the  sleeper,  looking  earnestly  into  his  face,  and  she  laid  one  hand  upon  his 
brow. 
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"  You  hear  me?"  she  said,  slowly  and  distinctly.  "You  are  conscious  of  thought, 
and  you  see  into  the  future?" 

The  massive  head  stirred,  the  long  limbs  moved  uneasily  under  the  white  robe,  the 
enormous  bony  hands  contracted,  and  in  the  cavernous  eyes  the  great  lids  were  slowly 
lifted.     A  dull  stare  met  her  look. 

"Is  it  he?"  she  asked,  speaking  more  quickly  in  spite  of  herself.  "Is  it  he  at 
last "  " 


There  was  no  answer.  The  lips  did  not  part,  there  was  not  even  the  attempt  to 
speak.  She  had  been  sure  that  the  one  word  would  be  spoken  unhesitatingly,  and  the 
silence  startled  her  and  brought  back  the  doubt  which  she  had  half  forgotten. 

■'  Vou  must  answer  my  question.     I  command  you  to  answer  me.     Is  it  he  ?  " 

"  You  must  teii  me  more  before  I  can  answer." 

The  words  came  in  a  feeble  piping  voice,  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  colossal 
frame  and  imposing  features. 

Unorna's  face  was  clouded,  and  the  ready  gleam  of  anger  flashed  in  her  eyes  as  it 
ever  did  at  the  smallest  opposition  to  her  will. 

"  Can  you  not  see  him  ?  "  she  asked  impatiently. 
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*^  I  cannot  see  him  unless  you  lead  me  to  him  and  tell  me  what  he  is." 

**  Where  are  you  ?  " 

**  In  your  mind." 

**  And  what  are  you  ?  *' 

*'  I  am  the  image  in  your  eyes.'* 

**  There  is  another  man  in  my  mind,"  said  Unorna.  **  I  command  you  to  see 
him." 

**  I  see  him.     He  is  tall,  pale,  noble,  suffering.     You  love  him." 

'Ms  it  he  who  shall  be  my  life  and  my  death  ?  Is  it  he  who  shall  love  me  as  other 
women  are  not  loved  ?  " 

The  weak  voice  was  still  for  a  moment,  and  the  face  seemed  covered  with  a  veil  of 
perplexity. 

**  I  see  with  your  eyes,"  said  the  old  man  at  last. 

**And  I  command  you  to  see  into  the  future  with  your  own!"  cried  Unorna, 
concentrating  her  terrible  will  as  she  grew  more  impatient. 

There  was  an  evident  struggle  in  the  giant's  mind,  an  effort  to  obey  which  failed  to 
break  down  an  obstacle.  She  bent  over  him  eagerly  and  her  whole  consciousness  was 
centred  in  the  words  she  desired  him  to  speak. 

Suddenly  the  features  relaxed  into  an  expression  of  rest  and  satisfaction.  There 
was  something  unearthly  in  the  sudden  smile  that  flickered  over  the  old  waxen  face — it 
was  as  strange  and  unnatural  as  though  the  cold  marble  efHgy  upon  a  sepulchre  had 
laughed  aloud  in  the  gloom  of  an  empty  church. 

**  I  »ee.     He  will  love  you,"  said  the  tremulous  tones. 

** Then  it  is  he?"  • 

**  It  is  he." 

With  a  suppressed  cry  of  triumph  Unorna  lifted  her  head  and  stood  upright.  Then 
she  started  violently  and  grew  very  pale. 

**  You  have  probably  killed  him  and  spoiled  everything,"  said  a  rich  bass  voice  at 
her  elbow — the  very  sub-bass  of  all  possible  voices. 

Keyork  Arabian  was  beside  her.  In  her  intense  excitement  she  had  not  heard  him 
enter  the  room,  and  he  had  surprised  her  at  once  in  the  breaking  of  their  joint  conven- 
tion and  in  the  revelation  of  her  secret.  If  Unorna  could  be  said  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fear  in  any  degree  whatsoever,  it  was  in  relation  to  Keyork  Arabian,  the 
man  who  during  the  last  few  years  had  been  her  helper  and  associate  in  the  great  ex- 
periment. Of  all  men  she  had  known  in  her  life,  he  was  the  only  one  whom  she  felt  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  her  powers,  the  only  one  whom  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
charm  by  word,  or  touch,  or  look.  The  odd  shape  of  his  head,  she  fancied,  figured 
the  outline  and  proportions  of  his  intelligence,  which  was,  as  it  were,  pyramidal,  standing 
upon  a  base  so  broad  and  firm  as  to  place  the  centre  of  its  ponderous  gravity  far 
beyond  her  reach  to  disturb.  There  was  certainly  no  other  being  of  material  reality 
that  could  have  made  Unorna  start  and  turn  pale  by  its  inopportune  appearance. 

**  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  put  him  to  sleep  at  once,"  said  the  little  man. 
**  You  can  be  angry  afterwards,  and,  I  thank  heaven,  so  can  I — and  shall." 

**  Forget,"  said  Unorna,  once  more  laying  her  hand  upon  the  waxen  brow.  **  Let 
it  be  as  though  I  had  not  spoken  with  you.  Drink,  in  your  sleep,  of  the  fountain  of 
life  ;  take  new  strength  into  your  body  and  new  blood  into  your  heart.  Live,  and 
when  I  next  wake  you  be  younger  by  as  many  months  as  there  shall  pass  hours  till 
then.      Sleep." 

A  low  sigh  trembled  in  the  hoary  beard.  The  eyelids  drooped  over  the  sunken 
eyes,  there  was  a  slight  motion  of  the  limbs,  and  all  was  still,  save  for  the  soft  and 
regular  breathing. 

**  The  united  patience  of  the  seven  archangels,  coupled  with  that  of  Job  and  Simon 
Stylites,  would  not  survive  your  acquaintance  for  a  day,"  observed  Keyork  Arabian. 

**  Is  he  mine  or  yours  ?  "  Unorna  asked,  turning  to  him  and  pointing  to  the  sleeper. 

She  was  quite  ready  to  face  her  companion  after  the  first  shock  of  his  unexpected 
appearance.     His  small  blue  eyes  sparkled  angrily. 

**  I  am  not  versed  in  the  law  concerning  real  estate  in  humankind  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Bohemia,"  he  answered.  **  You  may  have  property  in  a  couple  of  hundredweight, 
more  or  less,  of  old  bones  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  century,  but  I 
certainly  have  some  ownership  in  the  life.  Without  me  you  would  have  been  the 
possessor  of  a  remarkably  fine  skeleton  by  this  time — and  of  nothing  more." 
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As  he  spoke,  his  extraordinary  voice  ran  over  half  a  dozen  notes  of  portentous 
depth,  like  the  opening  of  a  fugue  on  the  pedals  of  an  organ.  Unorna  laughed 
scornfully. 

"  He  is  mine,  Keyork  Arabian,  alive  or  dead.  If  the  experiment  fails,  and  he  dies, 
the  loss  is  mine,  not  yours.  Moreover,  what  1  have  done  is  done,  and  I  will  neither 
submit  to  your  reproaches  nor  listen  to  your  upbraidings.     Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Of  its  kind,  quite.  I  will  build  an  altar  to  Ingratitude,  we  will  bury  our  friend 
beneath  the  shrine,  and  you  shall  serve  in  the  temple.  You  could  deify  all  the  cardinal 
sins  if  you  would  only  give  your  attention  to  the  subject,  merely  by  the  monstrously 
imposing  proportions  you  would  know  how  to  give  them." 
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"Does  it  ease  you  to  make  such  an  amazing  noise?"  inquired  Unorna,  raising  her 
eyebrows. 

"  Immensely.  Our  friend  cannot  hear  it,  and  you  can.  You  dare  to  tell  me  that  if 
he  dies  you  are  the  only  loser.  Do  fifty  years  of  study  count  for  nothing  ?  Look  at 
me.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  unless  I  find  the  secret  of  life  here,  in  this  very  room, 
before  many  years  are  over,  I  must  die — die,  do  you  understand  ?  Do  you  know  what 
it  means  to  die?  How  can  you  comprehend  that  word^ — you  girl,  you  child,  you  thing 
of  five.-and-twenty  summers  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  your  own  fears  were  at  the  root  of  your  anger," 
observed  Unorna,  sitting  down  upon  her  chair  and  calmly  folding  her  hands  as  thougfh 
to  wait  until  the  storm  should  pass  over. 

"  Is  there  anything  at  the  root  of  anything  except  Self?  You  moth,  you  butterfly, 
you  thread  of  floating  gossamer  !  How  can  you  understand  the  incalculable  value  of 
Self — of  that  which  is  all  to  me  and  nothing  to  you,  or  which,  being  yours,  is  everything 
to  you  and  to  me  nothing?     You  are  so  young — you  still  believe  in  things,  and  interests. 
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and  good  and  evil,  and  love  and  hate,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  a  hundred  notions 
which  are  not  facts,  but  only  contrasts  between  one  self  and  another !  What  were  you 
doing  here  when  I  found  you  playing  with  life  and  death,  perhaps  with  my  life,  for  a 
gipsy  trick,  in  the  crazy  delusion  that  this  old  parcel  of  humanity  can  see  the  shadows 
of  things  which  are  not  yet  ?  I  saw,  I  heard.  How  could  he  answer  anything 
save  that  which  was  in  your  own  mind,  when  you  were  forcing  him  with  your 
words  and  your  eyes  to  make  a  reply  of  some  sort,  or  perish  ?  Ah  !  You  see 
now.  You  understand  now.  I  have  opened  your  eyes  a  little.  Why  did  he 
hesitate,  and  suffer  ?  Because  you  asked  that  to  which  he  knew  there  was  no  answer. 
And  you  tortured  him  with  your  will  until  his  individuality  fell  into  yours,  and  spoke 
your  words." 

U  noma's  head  sank  a  little  and  she  covered  her  eyes.  The  truth  of  what  he  said 
flashed  upon  her  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  bringing  with  it  the  doubt  which  had 
left  her  at  the  moment  when  the  sleeper  had  spoken.  She  could  not  hide  her  dis- 
comfiture and  Keyork  Arabian  saw  his  advantage. 

**And  for  what?"  he  asked,  beginning  to  pace  the  broad  room.  **To  know 
whether  a  man  will  love  you  or  not  !  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  you  are.  Is 
not  such  a  poor  and  foolish  thing  as  love  at  the  command  of  those  who  can  say  to  the 
soul,  be  this,  or  be  that,  and  who  are  obeyed  ?  Have  you  found  a  second  Keyork 
Arabian,  over  whom  your  eyes  have  no  power — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ?  " 

He  laughed  rather  brutally  at  the  thought  of  her  greatest  physical  peculiarity,  but 
then  suddenly  stopped  short.  She  had  lifted  her  face  and  those  same  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  him,  the  black  and  the  gray,  in  a  look  so  savage  and  fierce  that  even 
he  was  checked,  if  not  startled. 

**  They  are  certainly  very  remarkable  eyes,"  he  said,  more  calmly,  and  with  a 
certain  uneasiness  which  Unorna  did  not  notice.  *'  I  wonder  whom  you  have  found 
who  is  able  to  look  you  in  the  face  without  losing  himself.  I  suppose  it  can  hardly  be 
my  fascinating  self  whom  you  wish  to  enthral,"  he  added,  conscious  after  a  moment's 
trial  that  he  was  proof  against  her  influence. 

**  Hardly,"  answered  Unorna,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

**  If  I  were  the  happy  man  you  would  not  need  that  means  of  bringing  me  to  your 
feet.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  do  not  want  me.  We  should  make  a  very  happy  couple. 
But  there  is  much  against  me.  I  am  an  old  man,  Unorna.  My  figure  was  never  of 
divine  proportions,  and  as  for  my  face,  nature  made  it  against  her  will.  I  know  all 
that — and  yet,  I  was  young  once,  and  eloquent.  I  could  make  love  then — I  believe 
that  I  could  still  if  it  would  amuse  you." 

**Try  it,"  said  Unorna,  who,  like  most  people,  could  not  long  be  angry  with  the 
gnome-like  little  sage. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  I  COULD  make  love — ^yes,  and  since  you  tell  me  to  try,  I  will." 

He  came  and  stood  before  her,  straightening  his  diminutive  figure  in  a  comical 
fashion  as  though  he  were  imitating  a  soldier  on  parade. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  **  in  order  to  appreciate  my  skill,  you  should  realize 
the  immense  disadvantages  under  which  I  labour.  I  am  a  dwarf,  my  dear  Unorna. 
In  the  presence  of  that  kingly  wreck  of  a  Homeric  man  " — he  pointed  to  the  sleeper 
beside  them —  **  I  am  a  Thersites,  if  not  a  pigmy.  To  have  much  chance  of  success  I 
should  ask  you  to  close  your  eyes,  and  to  imagine  that  my  stature  matches  my  voice. 
That  gift  at  least,  I  flatter  myself,  would  have  been  appreciated  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 
But  in  other  respects  I  resemble  neither  the  long-haired  Greeks  nor  the  trousered 
Trojans.  I  am  old  and  hideous,  and  in  outward  appearance  I  am  as  like  Socrates  as 
in  inward  disposition  I  am  totally  different  from  him.  Admit,  since  I  admit  it,  that  I 
am  the  ugliest  and  smallest  man  of  your  acquaintance." 

**  It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  said  Unorna  with  a  smile. 

**The  admission  will  make  the  performance  so  much  the  more  interesting.  And 
now,  as  the  conjurer  says  when  he  begins,  observe  that  there  is  no  deception.  That 
is  the  figure  of  speech  called  lying,  because  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  deception  from 
beginning  to  end.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  nature  of  a  lie,  Unorna?  It  is  a  very 
interesting  subject." 

**  I  thought  you  were  going  to  make  love  to  me." 
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'*True;  how  easily  one  forgets  those  little  things  I  And  yet  no  woman  ever 
forgave  a  man  who  forgot  to  make  love  when  she  expected  him  to  do  so.  For  a 
woman,  who  is  a  woman,  never  forgets  to  be  exigent.  And  now  there  is  no  reprieve, 
for  I  have  committed  myself,  am  sentenced,  and  condemned  to  be  made  ridiculous  in 
your  eyes.  Can  there  be  anything  more  contemptible,  more  laughable,  more  utterly 
and  hopelessly  absurd,  than  an  old  and  ugly  man  declaring  his  unrequited  passion  for 
a  woman  who  might  be  his  granddaughter  ?  Is  he  not  like  a  hoary  old  owl,  who 
leaves  his  mousing  to  perch  upon  one  leg  and  hoot  love  ditties  at  the  evening  star,  or 
screech  out  amorous  sonnets  to  the  maiden  moon  ?  " 

**  Very  like,"  said  Unorna  with  a  laugh. 

"And  yet — my  evening  star — dear  star  of  my  fast  sinking  evening — golden  Unorna 
— shall  I  be  cut  off  from  love  because  my  years  are  many  ?  Or  rather,  shall  I  not  love 
you  the  more,  because  the  years  that  are  left  are  few  and  scantily  blessed  ?  May  not 
your  dawn  blend  with  my  sunset  and  make  together  one  short  day  ?  " 

**That  is  very  pretty,"  said  Unorna,  thoughtfully.  He  had  the  power  of  making 
his  speech  sound  like  a  deep,  soft  music. 

*'  For  what  is  love?  "  he* asked.  **  Is  it  a  garment,  a  jewel,  a  fanciful  ornament 
which  only  boys  and  girls  may  wear  upon  a  summer's  holiday  ?  May  we  take  it  or 
leave  it,  as  we  please  ?  Wear  it,  if  it  shows  well  upon  our  beauty,  or  cast  it  off  for 
others  to  put  on  when  we  limp  aside  out  of  the  race  of  fashion  to  halt  and  breathe 
before  we  die  ?  Is  love  beauty  ?  Is  love  youth  ?  Is  love  yellow  hair  or  black  ?  Is  love  the 
rose  upon  the  lip  or  the  peach  blossom  in  the  cheek,  that  only  the  young  may  call  it 
theirs  ?  Is  it  an  outward  grace,  which  can  live  but  so  long  as  the  other  outward 
graces  are  its  companions,  to  perish  when  the  first  gray  hair  streaks  the  dark  locks  ? 
Is  it  a  glass,  shivered  by  the  first  shock  of  care  as  a  mirror  by  a  sword-stroke  ?  Is  it 
a  painted  mask,  washed  colourless  by  the  first  rain  of  autumn  tears  ?  Is  it  a  flower,  so 
tender  that  it  must  perish  miserably  in  the  frosty  rime  of  earliest  winter  ?  Is  love  the 
accident  of  youth,  the  complement  of  a  fresh  complexion,  the  corollary  of  a  light  step, 
the  physical  concomitant  of  swelling  pulses  and  unstrained  sinews  ?  " 

Keyork  Arabian  laughed  softly.  Unorna  was  grave  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand. 

"  If  that  is  love,  if  that  is  the  idol  of  your  shrine,  the  vision  of  your  dreams,  the 
familiar  genius  of  your  earthly  paradise,  why  then,  indeed,  he  who  worships  by  your 
side,  and  who  would  share  the  habitation  of  your  happiness,  must  wear  Absalom's 
anointed  curls  and  walk  with  Agag's  delicate  step.  What  matter  if  he  be  but  a  half- 
witted puppet  ?  He  is  fair.  What  matter  if  he  be  foolish,  faithless,  forgetful,  incon- 
stant, changeable  as  the  tide  of  the  sea  ?  He  is  young.  His  youth  shall  cover  all  his 
deficiencies  and  wipe  out  all  his  sins  !  Imperial  love,  monarch  and  despot  of  the 
human  soul,  is  become  the  servant  of  boys  for  the  wage  of  a  girl's  first  thoughtless 
kiss.  If  that  is  love  let  it  perish  out  of  the  world,  with  the  bloom  of  the  wood  violet 
in  spring,  with  the  flutter  of  the  bright  moth  in  June,  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
and  the  call  of  the  mocking-bird — with  all  things  that  are  fair  and  lovely  and  sweet  but 
for  a  few  short  days.  If  that  is  love,  why  then  love  never  made  a  wound,  nor  left  a 
scar,  nor  broke  a  heart  in  this  easy-going  rose-garden  of  a  world.  The  rose  blooms, 
blows,  fades  and  withers  and  feels  nothing.  If  that  is  love,  we  may  yet  all  develop 
into  passionless  promoters  of  a  flat  and  unprofitable  commonwealth  ;  the  earth  may  yet 
be  changed  to  a  sweetmeat  for  us  to  feed  on,  and  the  sea  to  sugary  lemonade  for  us  to 
drink,  as  the  mad  philosopher  foretold,  and  we  may  yet  all  be  happy  after  love  has 
left  us." 

Unorna  smiled,  while  he  laughed  again.  * 

**Good,"  she  said.  **You  tell  me  what  love  is  not,  but  you  have  not  told  me 
what  it  is." 

**  Love  is  the  immortal  essence  of  mortal  passion,  together  they  are  as  soul  and 
body,  one  being  ;  separate  them,  and  the  body  without  the  soul  is  a  monster ;  the  soul 
without  the  body  is  no  longer  human,  nor  earthly,  nor  real  to  us  at  all,  though  still 
divine.  Love  is  the  world's  maker,  master  and  destroyer,  the  magician  whose  word 
can  change  water  to  blood,  and  blood  to  fire,  the  dove  to  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  to 
a  dove — ay,  and  can  make  of  that  same  dove  an  eagle,  with  an  eagle's  beak,  and 
talons,  and  air-cleaving  wing-stroke.  Love  is  the  spirit  of  life  and  the  angel  of  death,* 
He  speaks,  and  the  thorny  wilderness  of  the  lonely  heart  is  become  a  paradise  of 
flowers.     He  is  silent,  and  the  garden  is  but  a  blackened  desert  over  which  a  destroy- 
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ing  flame  has  passed  in  the  arms  of  the  east  wind.  Love  stands  at  the  gateway  of 
each  human  soul,  holding  in  his  hands  a  rose  and  a  drawn  sword — the  sword  is  for  the 
many,  the  rose  for  the  one." 

He  sighed  and  was  silent.     Unorna  looked  at  him  curiously. 

**  Have  you  ever  loved,  that  you  should  talk  like  that?  "  she  asked.  He  turned 
upon  her  almost  fiercely. 

**  Loved  ?  Yes,  as  you  can  never  love  ;  as  you,  in  your  woman's  heart,  can  never 
dream  of  loving — with  every  thought,  with  every  fibre,  with  every  pulse,  with  every 
breath  ;  with  a  love  that  is  burning  the  old  oak  through  and  through,  root  and  branch, 
core  and  knot,  to  feathery  ashes  that  you  may  scatter  with  a  sigh — the  only  sigh  you 
will  ever  breathe  for  me,  Unorna.  Have  I  loved  ?  Can  I  love  ?  Do  I  love  to-day  as 
I  loved  yesterday  and  shall  love  to-morrow  ?  Ah,  child  !  That  you  should  ask  that, 
with  your  angel's  face,  when  I  am  in  hell  for  you  !  When  I  would  give  my  body  to 
death  and  my  soul  to  darkness  for  a  touch  of  your  hand,  for  as  much  kindness  and 
gentleness  in  a  word  from  your  dear  lips  as  you  give  the  beggars  in  the  street !  When 
I  would  tear  out  my  heart  with  my  hands  to  feed  the  very  dog  that  fawns  on  you — 
and  who  is  more  to  you  than  I,  because  he  is  yours,  and  all  that  is  yours  I  love,  and 
worship,  and  adore  !  " 

Unorna  had  looked  up  and  smiled  at  first,  believing  that  it  was  all  but  a  comedy,  as 
he  had  told  her  that  it  should  be.  But  as  he  spoke,  and  the  strong  words  chased  each 
other  in  the  torrent  of  his  passionate  speech,  she  was  startled  and  surprised.  There 
was  a  force  in  his  language,  a  fiery  energy  in  his  look,  a  ring  of  half-desperate  hope  in 
his  deep  voice,  which  moved  her  to  strange  thoughts.  His  face,  too,  was  changed 
and  ennobled,  his  gestures  larger,  even  his  small  stature  ceased,  for  once,  to  seem 
dwarfish  and  gnome-like. 

**  Keyork  Arabian,  is  it  possible  that  you  love  me?  "  she  cried,  in  her  wonder. 

'*  Possible  ?  True  ?  There  is  neither  truth  nor  possibility  in  anything  else  for  me, 
in  an3rthing,  in  any  one,  but  you,  Unorna.  The  service  of  my  love  fills  the  days  and 
the  nights  and  the  years  with  you — fills  the  world  with  you  only  ;  makes  heaven  to  be 
on  earth,  since  heaven  is  but  the  air  that  is  made  bright  with  your  breath,  as  the 
temple  of  all  temples  is  but  the  spot  whereon  your  dear  feet  stand.  The  light  of  life  is 
where  you  are,  the  darkness  of  death  is  everywhere  where  you  are  not.  But  I  am  con- 
demned to  die,  cutoff,  predestined  to  be  lost — for  you  have  no, pity,  Unorna,  you  cannot 
find  it  in  you  to  be  sorry  for  the  poor  old  man  whose  last  pulse  will  beat  for  you  ;  whose 
last  word  will  be  your  name  ;  whose  last  look  upon  your  beauty  will  end  the  dream  in 
which  he  lived  his  life.  What  can  it  be  to  you,  that  I  love  you  so  ?  Why  should  it 
be  anything  to  you  ?  When  I  am  gone — with  the  love  of  you  in  my  heart,  Unorna — 
when  they  have  buried  the  ugly  old  body  out  of  your  sight,  you  will  not  even  remember 
that  I  was  once  your  companion,  still  less  that  I  knelt  before  you  ;  that  I  kissed  the 
ground  on  which  you  stood  ;  that  I  loved  you  as  men  love  whose  hearts  are  breaking  ; 
that  I  touched  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  was  for  one  moment  young — that  I 
besought  you  to  press  my  hand  but  once,  with  one  thought  of  kindness,  with  one  last 
and  only  word  of  human  pity " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  which  lent  intense 
expression  to  the  words.  He  was  kneeling  upon  one  knee  beside  Unorna,  but  between 
her  and  the  light,  so  that  she  saw  his  face  indistinctly.  She  could  not  but  pity  him. 
She  took  his  outstretched  hand  in  hers. 

**  Poor  Keyork  !  "  she  said,  very  kindly  and  gently.  **  How  could  I  have  ever 
guessed  all  this  ?  " 

**  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  strange  if  you  had,"  answered  Keyork,  in  a  tone 
that  made  her  start. 

Then  a  magnificent  peal  of  bass  laughter  rolled  through  the  room,  as  the  gnome 
sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

**  Did  I  not  warn  you  ?  "  asked  Keyork,  standing  back  and  contemplating  Unorna's 
surprised  face  with  delight.  **  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  make  love  to 
you  ?  That  I  was  old  and  hideous  and  had  everything  against  me  ?  That  it  was  all 
a  comedy  for  your  amusement  ?  That  there  was  to  be  nothing  but  deception  from 
beginning  to  end  ?  That  I  was  like  a  decrepit  owl  screeching  at  the  moon,  and  many 
other  things  to  a  similar  effect  ?  " 

Unorna  smiled  somewhat  thoughtfully. 
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"You  are  the  greatest  of  great  actors,  Keyork  Arabian.  There  is  something 
diabolical  about  you.     I  sometimes  almost  think  that  you  are  the  devil  himself !  " 

**  Perhaps  I  am,"  suggested  the  little  man  cheerfully. 

**  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  horror  about  all  this  ?"  Unorna  rose  to  her  feet. 
Her  smile  had  vanished  and  she  seemed  to  feel  cold. 

As  though  nothing  had  happened,  Keyork  began  to  make  his  daily  examination  of 
his  sleeping  patient,  applying  his  thermometer  to  the  body,  feeling  the  pulse,  listening 
to  the  beatings  of  the  heart  with  his  stethoscope,  gently  drawing  down  the  lower  lid 
of  one  of  the  eyes  to  observe  the  colour  of  the  membrane,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  all 
those  things  which  he  was  accustomed  to  do  under  the  circumstances  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  briskness  which  showed  how  little  he  feared  that  the  old  man  would  wake 
under  his  touch.  He  noted  some  of  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  pocket-book. 
Unorna  stood  still  and  watched  him. 

*'  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  been  in  the  least  degree  like  other  people  ?  "  she 
asked,  speaking  after  a  long  silence,  as  he  was  returning  his  notes  to  his  pocket. 

**  I  believe  not,"  he  answered.  **  Nature  spared  me  that  indignity — or  denied  me 
that  happiness — as  you  may  look  at  it.  I  am  not  like  other  people,  as  you  justly 
remark.     I  need  not  say  that  it  is  the  other  people  who  are  the  losers." 

*'  The  strange  thing  is,  that  you  should  be  able  to  believe  so  much  of  yourself 
when  you  find  it  so  hard  to  believe  good  of  your  fellow-men." 

**  I  object  to  the  expression,  *  fellow-men,"*  returned  Keyork  promptly.  "  I  dislike 
phrases,  and,  generally,  maxims  as  a  whole,  and  all  their  component  parts.  A  woman 
must  have  invented  that  particular  phrase  of  yours  in  order  to  annoy  a  man  she 
disliked." 

**  And  why,  if  you  please  ?  " 

'*  Because  no  one  ever  speaks  of  *  fellow-women.  *  The  question  of  woman's  duty 
to  man  has  been  amply  discussed  since  the  days  of  Menes  the  Thinite — but  no  one 
ever  heard  of  a  woman's  duty  to  her  fellow-women  ;  unless,  indeed,  her  duty  is  to  try 
and  outdo  them  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Then  why  talk  of  man  and  his  fellow-men  ? 
I  can  put  the  wisest  rule  of  life  into  two  short  phrases.''* 

*'  Give  me  the  advantage  of  your  wisdom." 

**The  first  rule  is.  Beware  of  women." 

**  And  the  second  ?  " 

**  Beware  of  men,"  laughed  the  little  sage.  **  Observe  the  simplicity  and  symmetry. 
Each  rule  has  three  words,  two  of  which  are  the  same  in  each,  so  that  you  have  the 
result  of  the  whole  world's  experience  at  your  disposal  at  the  comparatively  small 
expenditure  of  one  verb,  one  preposition,  and  two  nouns." 

**  There  is  little  room  for  love  in  your  system,"  remarked  Unorna,  **  for  such  love, 
for  instance,  as  you  described  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  There  is  too  much  room  for  it  in  yours,"  retorted  Keyork.  "Your  system  is 
constantly  traversed  in  all  directions  by  bodies,  sometimes  nebulous  and  sometimes 
fiery,  which  move  in  unknown  orbits  at  enormous  rates  of  speed.  In  astronomy  they 
call  them  comets,  and  astronomers  would  be  much  happier  without  them." 

*'  I  am  not  an  astronomer." 

**  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  solar  system.  You  have  been  sending  your  comets 
dangerously  near  to  our  sick  planet,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  sleeper.  "  If  you 
do  it  again  he  will  break  up  into  asteroids.  To  use  that  particularly  disagreeable 
and  suggestive  word  invented  by  men,  he  will  die." 

**  He  seems  no  worse,"  said  Unorna,  contemplating  the  massive,  peaceful  face. 

'*  I  do  not  like  the  word  *  seems,'  "  answered  Keyork.  **  It  is  the  refuge  of  in- 
accurate persons,  unable  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  appearances." 

**  You  object  to  everything  to-day.  Are  there  any  words  which  I  may  use  without 
offending  your  sense  of  fitness  in  language  ?  " 

*'  None  which  do  not  express  a  willing  affirmation  of  all  I  say.  I  will  receive  any 
original  speech  on  your  part  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  You  have  done  enough  dam- 
age to-day,  without  being  allowed  the  luxury  of  dismembering  common  sense.  Seems, 
you  say  !  By  all  that  is  unholy !  By  Eblis,  Ahriman,  and  the  Three  Black  Angels  ! 
He  is  worse,  and  there  is  no  seeming.  The  heat  is  greater,  the  pulse  is  weaker,  the 
heart  flutters  like  a  sick  bird." 

Unorna's  face  showed  her  anxiety. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
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**  Sorry  !  No  doubt  you  arc.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  your  sorrow  can  be 
utilized  as  a  simple,  or  macerated  in  tears  to  make  a  tonic,  or  sublimated  to  produce 
a  corrosive  which  will  destroy  the  canker,  death.  But  be  sorry  by  all  means.  It 
occupies  your  mind  without  disturbing  me,  or  injuring  the  patient.  Be  sure  that  if  I 
can  ^nd  an  active  application  for  your  sentiment,  I  will  give  you  the  rare  satisfaction 
of  being  useful." 

**You  have  the  art  of  being  the  most  intolerably  disagreeable  of  living  men 
when  it  pleases  you." 

**  When  you  displease  me,  you  should  say.  I  warn  you  that  if  he  dies^-our  friend 
here — I  will  make  further  studies  in  the  art  of  being  unbearable  to  you.  You  will 
certainly  be  surprised  by  the  result." 

**  Nothing  that  you  could  say  or  do  would  surprise  me." 

**  Indeed  ?     We  shall  see." 

**  I  will  leave  you  to  your  studies,  then.  I  have  been  here  too  long  as  it  is." 
She  moved  and  arranged  the  pillow  under  the  head  of  the  sleeping  giant  and  ad- 
justed the  folds  of  his  robe.  Her  touch  was  tender  and  skilful  in  spite  of  her  ill-sup- 
pressed anger.  Then  she  turned  away  and  went  towards  the  door.  Keyork  Arabian 
watched  her  until  her  hand  was  upon  the  latch.  His  sharp  eyes  twinkled,  as  though 
he  expected  something  amusing  to  occur. 

'*  Unorna  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  in  an  altered  voice.     She  stopped  and  looked  back. 

**Well?" 

**  Do  not  be  angry,  Unorna.     Do  not  go  away  like  this." 

Unorna  turned,  almost  fiercely,  and  came  back  a  step. 

**  Keyork  Arabian,  do  you  think  you  can  play  upon  me  as  on  an  instrument  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  will  come  and  go  at  your  word  like  a  child — or  like  a  dog  ?  Do 
you  think  you  can  taunt  me  at  one  moment,  and  flatter  me  the  next,  and  find  my 
humour  always  at  your  command  ?  " 

The  gnome-like  little  man  looked  down,  made  a  sort  of  inclination  of  his  short 
body,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

**  I  was  never  so  presumptuous,  my  dear  lady.  I  never  had  the  least  intention  of 
taunting  you,  as  you  express  it,  and  as  for  your  humour — can  you  suppose  that  I  could 
expect  to  command,  where  it  is  only  mine  to  obey  ?  " 

**  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Unorna,  haughtily.  **  I  am  not  prepared 
to  be  deceived  by  your  comedy  this  time." 

**  Nor  I  to  play  one.  Since  I  have  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Forgive  the 
expression,  for  the  sake  of  the  meaning  ;  the  thoughtless  word  for  the  sake  of  the 
un worded  thought." 

**  How  cleverly  you  turn  and  twist  both  thoughts  and  words  !  " 

**  Do  not  be  so  unkind,  dear  friend." 

'*  Unkind  to  you  ?  I  wish  I  had  the  secret  of  some  unkindness  that  you  should 
feel!" 

**  The  knowledge  of  what  I  can  feel  is  mine  alone,"  answered  Keyork,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness.  *  *  I  am  not  a  happy  man.  The  world,  for  me,  holds  but  one 
interest  and  one  friendship.  Destroy  the  one,  or  embitter  the  other,  and  Keyork's 
remnant  of  life  becomes  but  a  foretaste  of  death." 

"And  that  interest — that  friendship — where  are  they  ?"  asked  Unorna  in  a  tone 
still  bitter,  but  less  scornful  than  before. 

**  Together,  in  this  room,  and  both  in  danger,  the  one  through  your  young  haste 
and  impetuosity,  the  other  through  my  wretched  weakness  in  being  made  angry  ;  for- 
give me,  Unorna,  as  I  ask  forgiveness " 

**  Your  repentance  is  too  sudden,  it  savours  of  the  death-bed." 

'*  Small  wonder,  when  my  life  is  in  the  balance." 

'*  Your  life?  "     She  uttered  the  question  incredulously,  but  not  without  curiosity. 

'*  My  life — and  for  your  word,"  he  answered,  earnestly.  He  spoke  so  impressively, 
and  in  so  solemn  a  tone,  that  Unorna's  face  became  grave.  She  advanced  another 
step  towards  him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  she  previously 
had  sat. 

**  We  must  understand  each  other — to-day  or  never,"  she  said.  **  Either  we  must 
part  and  abandon  the  great  experiment — for,  if  we  part,  it  must  be  abandoned " 

**  We  cannot  part,  Unorna." 

''Then,  if  we  are  to  be  associates  and  companions " 
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**  Friends,"  said  Keyork  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Friends?  Have  you  laid  the  foundation  for  a  friendship  between  us?  You  say 
that  your  life  is  in  the  balance.  That  is  a  figure  of  speech,  I  suppose.  Or  has  your 
comedy  another  act?  I  can  believe  well  enough  that  your  greatest  interest  in 
life  lies  there,  upon  that  couch,  asleep.  I  know  that  you  can  do  nothing  without  me, 
as  you  know  it  yourself.  But  in  your  friendship  I  can  never  trust — never  ! — still  less 
can  I  believe  that  any  words  of  mine  can  affect  your  happiness,  unless  they  be  those 
you  need  for  the  experiment  itself.     Those,  at  Least,  I  have 'not  refused  to  pronounce." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Keyork  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  in  evident 
agitation,  twisting  his  fingers  and  bending  down  his  head. 

**  My  accursed  folly  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  though  speaking  to  himself.  '<  My  damn- 
able ingenuity  in  being  odious  !  It  is  not  to  be  believed !  That  a  man  of  my  age 
should  think  one  thing  and  say  another — like  a  tetchy  girl  or  a  spoilt  child  !  The 
stupidity  of  the  thing  !  And  then,  to  have  the  idiotic  utterances  of  the  tongue  registered 
and  judged  as  a  confession  of  faith — or  rather,  of  faithlessness  !  But  it  is  only  just — it 
is  only  right.  Keyork  Arabian's  self  is  ruined  again  by  Keyork  Arabian's  vile  speeches, 
which  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  self  than  the  clouds  on  earth  with  the  sun  above 
them  !  Ruined,  ruined ! — lost,  this  time !  Cut  off  from  the  only  living  being  he 
respects — the  only  being  whose  respect  he  covets  ;  sent  back  to  die  in  his  loneliness, 
to  perish  like  a  friendless  beast,  as  he  is,  to  the  funereal  music  of  his  own  irrepressible 
snarling !  To  growl  himself  out  of  the  world,  like  a  broken-down  old  tiger  in 
the  jungle,  after  scaring  away  all  possible  peace  and  happiness  and  help  with  his 
senseless  growls  !  Ugh  !  It  is  perfectly  just,  it  is  absolutely  right  and  supremely 
horrible  to  think  of  I  A  fool  to  the  last,  Keyork,  as  you  always  were — and  who  would 
make  a  friend  of  such  a  fool  ?  " 

Unorna  leaned  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  watching  him,  and  wondering  whether, 
after  all,  he  were  not  in  earnest  this  time.  He  jerked  out  his  sentences  excitedly, 
striking  his  hands  together  and  then  swinging  his  arms  in  strange  gestures.  His 
tone,  as  he  gave  utterance  to  his  incoherent  self-condemnation,  was  full  of  sincere 
conviction  and  of  anger  against  himself.  He  seemed  not  to  see  Unorna,  nor  to 
notice  her  presence  in  the  room.  Suddenly,  he  stopped,  looked  at  her  and  came 
towards  her.     His  manner  became  very  humble. 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said.  **  I  have  no  claim  to  your  forbearance 
for  my  outrageous  humours.  I  have  offended  you,  insulted  you,  spoken  to  you  as  no 
man  should  speak  to  any  woman.  I  cannot  even  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  sorry,  you  will  not  believe  me.  Why  should  you  ?  But  you  are  right. 
This  cannot  go  on.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  again  showing  you  my  abominable 
temper,  I  will  go  away." 

His  voice  trembled  and  his  bright  eyes  seemed  to  grow  dull  and  misty. 

**  Let  this  be  our  parting,"  he  continued,  as  though  mastering  his  emotion.  **  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  anything,  and  yet  I  ask  this  of  you.  When  I  have  left  you, 
ivhen  you  are  safe  for  ever  from  my  humours  and  my  tempers  and  myself — then,  do 
not  think  unkindly  of  Keyork  Arabian.  He  would  have  seemed  the  friend  he  is,  but 
for  his  unruly  tongue." 

Unorna  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand,  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  Keyork,"  she  said.  '*  You  must  not  go,  for  I  believe 
you." 

At  the  words,  the  light  returned  to  his  eyes,  and  a  look  of  ineffable  beatitude  over- 
spread the  face  which  could  be  so  immovably  expressionless. 

**  You  are  as  kind  as  you  are  good,  Unorna,  and  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful,"  he 
said ;  and  with  a  gesture  which  would  have  been  courtly  in  a  man  of  nobler  stature, 
but  which  was  almost  grotesque  in  such  a  dwarf,  he  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

This  time,  no  peal  of  laughter  followed  to  destroy  the  impression  he  had  produced 
upon  Unorna.  She  let  her  hand  rest  in  his  a  few  seconds,  and  then  gently  withdrew 
it. 

**  I  must  be  going,"  she  said. 

**  So  soon  ?"  exclaimed  Keyork  regretfully.  "There  were  many  things  I  had 
wished  to  say  to  you  to-day,  but  if  you  have  no  time — " 

**  I  can  spare  a  few  minutes,"  answered  Unorna,  pausing.     **  What  is  it  ?  " 

'*  One  thing  is  this."     His  face  had  again  become  impenetrable  as  a  mask  of  old 
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ivory,  and  he  spoke  in  his  ordinary  way.     "This  is  the  question.     I  was  in  the  Teyn 
Kirche  before  I  came  here.' 

"  In  church  I  "  exclaimed  Unorna  in  some  surprise,  and  with  a  slight  smile. 
"  I  frequently  go  to  church,"  answered  Keyork  gravely.      "  While  there,  I  met  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  strange  fellow  whom   I   have  not  seen  for  years.     The 
world  is  very  small.     He  is  a  great  traveller — a  wanderer  through  the  world." 
Unorna  looked  up  quickly,  and  a  very  slight  colour  appeared  in  her  cheeks. 
"Who  is  he?"  she  asked,  trying  to  seem  indifferent.      "What  is  his  name?" 
"  His  name  ?     It  is  strange,  but  I  cannot  recall  it.     He  is  very  tall,  wears  a  dark 
beard,  has  a  pale,  thoughtful  face.     But  I  need  not  describe  him,  for  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  with  you  this  morning.     That  is  not  the  point." 

He  spoke  carelesslv  and  scarcely  glanced  at   Unorna  while  speaking. 

"What  of 
him  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, trying  to 
seem  as  indiffer- 
ent as  her  com- 

:  "He  is  a  little 
mad,  poor  man, 
that  is  all.  It 
struck  me  that, 
if  you  would,  you 
might  save  him. 
I  know  some- 
thing of  his  story, 
though  not  much. 
He  once  loved  a 
young  girl,  now 
doubtless  dead, 
but  whom  he 
still  believes  to 
be  alive,  and 
he  spends  —  or 
wastes — his  life 
in  a  useless 
search  for  her. 
You  might  cure 
him  of   the    de- 

- —  ' '  How  do  you 

"LET   BVGONES    BE   BYGONES,  KEVOEK,"   SHE   SA[D.  knOW       that       the 

girl  is  dead  ?  " 

"She  died  in  Egypt,  four  years  ago,"  answered  Keyork.  "They  had  taken  her 
there  in  the  hope  of  saving  her,  for  she  was  at  death's  door  already,  poor  child." 

"  But  if  you  convince  him  of  that." 

"There  is  no  convincing  him,  and  if  he  were  really  convinced  he  would  die  him- 
self. I  used  to  take  an  interest  in  the  man,  and  I  know  that  you  could  cure  him  in  a 
simpler  and  safer  way.     But  of  course  it  lies  with  you." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  try,"  Unorna  answered,  turning  her  face  from  the  light. 
"  But  he  will  probably  not  come  back  to  me." 

"  He  will.  I  advised  him  very  strongly  to  come  back,  very  strongly  indeed.  I  hope 
I  did  right.     Are  you  displeased  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  "  Unorna  laughed  a  little.  "  And  if  he  comes,  how  am  I  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  girl  is  dead?" 

"That  is  very  simple.  You  will  hypnotize  him,  he  will  yield  very  easily,  and  you 
will  suggest  to  him  very  forcibly  to  forget  the  girl's  existence.  You  can  suggest  to 
him  to  come  back  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  or  as  often  as  you  please,  and 
you  can  renew  the  suggestion  each  time.  In  a  week  he  will  have  forgotten 
— as  you  know  people  can  forget — entirely,  totally,  without  hope  of  recalling  what 
is  lost." 
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"That  is  true,"  said  Unorna,  in  a  low  voice.  **  Are  you  sure  that  the  effect  will 
be  permanent  ?  *'  she  asked  with  sudden  anxiety. 

**A  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  Hung-ary  last  year.  The  cure  was  effected  in 
Pesth,  I  was  reading  it  only  a  month  ago.  The  oblivion  was  still  complete,  as  long 
as  six  months  after  the  treatment,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
patient's  condition  will  change.     I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  try  it." 

**  It  will  interest  me  extremely.     I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  telling  me  about  him." 

Unorna  had  watched  her  companion  narrowly  during  the  conversation,  expecting 
him  to  betray  his  knowledge  of  a  connection  between  the  Wanderer's  visit  and  the 
strange  question  she  had  been  asking  of  the  sleeper  when  Keyork  had  surprised  her. 
She  was  ag^reeably  disappointed  in  this  however.  He  spoke  with  a  calmness  and  ease 
of  manner  which  disarmed  suspicion. 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  right,"  said  he 

He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  upon  which  the  sleeper  was  lying,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  and  intently  at  the  calm  features. 

"  We  shall  never  succeed  in  this  way,"  he  said  at  last.  "This  condition  may  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  till  you  are  old,  and  I — until  I  am  older  than  I  am  by  many  years. 
He  may  not  grow  weaker,  but  he  cannot  grow  stronger.  Theories  will  not  renew 
tissues." 

Unorna  looked  up. 

"That  has  always  been  the  question,"  she  answered.  "At  least,  you  have  told 
me  so.  Will  lengthened  rest  and  perfect  nourishment  alone  give  a  new  impulse  to 
growth  or  will  they  not  ?  " 

"They  will  not.  I  am  sure  of  it  now.  We  have  arrested  decay,  or  made  it  so 
slow  as  to  be  imperceptible.  But  we  have  made  many  attempts  to  renew  the  old  frame, 
and  we  are  no  farther  advanced  than  we  were  nearly  four  years  ago.  Theories  will 
not  make  tissues." 

"What  will?" 

"  Blood,"  answered  Keyork  Arabian  very  softly. 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  being  done  for  young-  people  in  illness,"  said  Unorna. 

"  It  has  never  been  done  as  I  would  do  it,"  replied  the  gnome,  shaking  his  head 
and  gathering  his  great  beard  in  his  hand,  as  he  gazed  at  the  sleeper. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  make  it  constant  for  a  day,  or  for  a  week  if  I  could — a  constant  circula- 
tion ;  the  young-  heart  and  the  old  should  beat  together  ;  it  could  be  done  in  the  leth- 
argic sleep — an  artery  and  a  vein — a  vein  and  an  artery — I  have  often  thought  of  it ; 
it  could  not  fail.  The  new  young  blood  would  create  new  tissue,  because  it  would 
itself  constantly  be  renewed  in  the  young  body  which  is  able  to  renew  it,  only  expend- 
ing itself  in  the  old.  The  old  blood  would  itself  become  young  again  as  it  passed  to 
the  younger  man " 

"  A  man  !  "  exclaimed  Unorna. 

"  Of  course.  An  animal  would  not  do,  because  you  could  not  produce  the  lethargy 
nor  make  use  of  suggestion  for  healing  purposes." 

"  But  it  would  kill  him  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  as  I  would  do  it,  especially  if  the  young  man  were  very  strong  and 
full  of  life.  When  the  result  is  obtained,  an  antiseptic  ligature,  suggestion  of  com- 
plete healing  during  sleep,  proper  nourishment,  such  as  we  are  giving  at  present,  by 
recalling'  the  patient  to  the  hypnotic  state,  sleep  again,  and  so  on  ;  in  eight  and  forty 
hours  your  young  man  would  be  waked  and  would  never  know  what  had  happened  to 
him — unless  he  felt  a  little  older,  by  nervous  sympathy,"  added  the  sage  with  a  low 
laugh. 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  "  asked  Unorna  eagerly. 

"  Absolutely.  I  have  examined  the  question  for  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.     Food  can  maintain  life,  blood  alone  can  renew  it." 

"  Have  you  everything  you  need  here  ?  "  inquired  Unorna. 

"Everything.  There  is  no  hospital  in  Europe  that  has  the  appliances  we  have 
prepared  for  every  emergency." 

He  looked  at  her  face  curiously.  It  was  ghastly  pale  with  excitement.  The  pupil 
of  her  brown  eye  was  so  widely  expanded  that  the  iris  looked  black,  while  the  aperture 
of  the  gray  one  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  so  that  the  effect  was  almost 
that  of  a  white  and  sightless  ball. 
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**  You  seem  interested,"  said  the  gnome. 

'*  Would  such  a  man — such  a  man  as  Israel  Kafka  answer  the  purpose  ?"  she 
asked. 

'*  Admirably,"  replied  the  other,  beginning  to  understand. 

"  Keyork  Arabian,"  whispered  Unorna,  coming  close  to  him  and  bending  down  to 
his  ear,  *'  Israel  Kafka  is  alone  under  the  palm  tree  where  I  always  sit.  He  is  asleep, 
and  he  will  not  wake." 

The  gnome  looked  up  and  nodded  gravely.  But  she  was  gone  almost  before  she 
had  finished  speaking  the  words. 

**  As  upon  an  instrument,"  said  the  little  man,  quoting  Unorna's  angry  speech. 
**  Truly  I  can  play  upon  you,  but  it  is  a  strange  music." 

Half  an  hour  later  Unorna  returned  to  her  place  among  the  flowers,  but  Israel 
Kafka  was  gone. 

(To  de  continued,) 


NOWELL. 

By  p.  SHAW  JEFFREY. 

Ho !  crown  the  Wassel,  gossip  mine. 
With  home-brew'd  ale  and  brown. 
While  masque  and  roundelay  combine 

To  keep  dissension  down. 
For  sear  and  grim  the  woodlands  go 

Beneath  a  random  wind. 
And  he  that  would  contentment  know 
Must  leave  the  world  behind. 

So  when  the  merry  bells  ring  out 

Across  the  frozen  fell, 
In  heart  and  voice  alike  be  stout 
To  hymn  the  first  No  well. 

Then  join  our  gallant  festival. 

Good  people  far  and  near. 
While  page  and  portly  seneschal 

Appoint  the  welcome  cheer. 
And  deep  within  the  leathern  jack 

Leave  all  untimely  woe, 
Till  Care,  despondent  of  attack. 
Lies  craven  in  the  snow. 

So  frolic  with  the  motley  rout, 

Beside  the  ruddy  Yule, 
While  dance  and  song  take  turn  about 
In  riotous  Misrule. 

And  as  the  midnight  revels  speed, 

We'll  pledge  a  lusty  health. 
That  honest  purpose  win  its  meed 

Of  honour  and  of  wealth. 
But  for  all  rogues  of  little  mind. 

Who  true  condition  lack. 
May  each  unruly  rascal  find 
A  cudgel  to  his  back. 

Then  crown  the  Wassel,  gossip  mine. 

With  rosemary  and  bay  ; 
So  Heaven  send  each  absent  friend 
A  merry  Christmas  Day. 


lUVSTMTED  t. 


interest  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  inexhaustible,  and  if  any  one 
lose  to  devote  a.  life  to  the   study  of  its  ever-varying  history  he 
ould  probably  be  rewarded  by  many  discoveries  of  deep  interest. 
1  this  paper  I  am  not  going  to  conduct  the  reader  through  the 
bbey  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  call  his  attention  to  a  point  of  interest 
;re  and  there. 
We  will  not  linger  in  the  nave,  although  nearly  every  monument, 
even  the  worst  in  taste,  has  its  own  interest,  its  own  story,  its  own   significance   in 
the  history  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  art  of  the  nation  ;  but  we   will  enter  by 
the  western    door   for  the    sake    of  gaining  the  first    magnificent   a>up  ^ceil.       Do 
not  be  disappointed  that  you   see  the  venerable  building  with   the  dimness  of  age 
upon   it.       There    is  not,    and  cannot  be,    in  the  aspect  of  the    Abbey    that   sunny 
brightness  which    strikes  us  in  visiting  such  little    country   cathedrals    as  those  of 
Bayeux,  or  Lichfield,  or  Hereford.     The  grime  and  gloom  of  London  have  clung  for 
centuries  about  these  ancient  buildings.     The  yellow  fogs  of  the  great  city  find  their 
way  through  it ;  the  dust  of  the  thoroughfares  is  blown  into  it  from  the  many  doors  as 
they  open  daily  to  receive  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  of  every  rank 
and  every  land  ;  the  dim  sunlight  of  London  finds  it  so  difHcuIt  to  struggle  through 
the  vast  windows  of  the  nave  and  clerestory  that  there  are  but  few  days  in  midwinter 
in  which  lights  are  not  necessary  even  at  noonday  at  the  lectern  and  the  choir  stalls. 
These  conditions  are  an  inevitable  part  of  its  long  history,  and  they  do  not  detract 
from  that  impressiveness  of  effect  to  which  so  many  eminent  visitors  have   borne 
witness.     I  want,  however,  to  call  attention  to  an  element  of  impressiveness  to  which 
no  single  poet  or  orator  of  the  past  has  alluded.     They  dwell  on  the  grandeur  of  the 
building,  as  when  Wordsworth  writes  in  his  sonnet  on  King's  College — 
"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build  I     Be  mine  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought  to  seek  a  refuge  here. 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam, 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts  if  it  cross  the  threshold." 

.■\nd  Horace  Walpole — 

"  In  Westminster  Abbey  one  thinks  not  of  the  builder ;  the  religion  of  the  place  makes  the 

first  impression." 

And  Burke — 

"  The  moment  I  entered  Westminster  Abbey  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  pervade  my  mind  which  1 
cannot  describe.    The  very  silence  seemed  awful." 

Or  they  dwell,  with  singular  unanimity,  on  the  thought  of  mortality      Thus  Beaumont 

"  Mortality,  behold  and  fear  \ 
What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here. 
Think  how  many  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones." 
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And  Waller— 


These  suns  of  empire,  where  they  r 
And  Jeremy  Taylor — 


And  Congreve — 


CHOIB   AND   NAVE  FROU    TRIFORIUM    ABOVE    SACftAKIU] 

Drawn  by  Reginald  T.   Blomfield. 


"  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart." 

"  Presen-e,  O  venerable  pile. 
Inviolate  thy  sacred  trust  ; 
To  thy  cold  arms  the  British  Isle 
Weeping  commits  her  richest  dust." 
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And  Sir  Walter  Scott— 

"  Here  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings, 

Here  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 

The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 

As  if  some  angel  spoke  again, 

'  All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.' " 

Thus,  too,  Voltaire  calls  it 

"  le  Temple  consacr^  it  Mrfmoire." 

and  speaks  of 

"  des  tombeaux 
Parmi  les  beaux  esprits,  les  rois  et 
les  hdros." 

And,  lastly,  Macaulay  often  alludes 
to 

"The  silent  meeting-place  of  the  great 
dead  of  eight  centuries."  "  The  great 
temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation 
where  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations 
lie  buried" 

But  it  is  evident  that  one  great 
fact  about  the  Abbey  had  been  for 
generations  forgotten  or  overlooked,  " 
since  neither  these  visitors  nor  any 
others  aliude  to  it.  Yet  that  fact 
was  absolutely  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  the  original  builders.  It  is 
that  the  Abbey  is  meant  to  be  a 
thtotogy  in  stone.  Of  the  myriads  who 
yearly  enter  it,  probabiy  not  one  in 
a  thousand  intelligently  appreciates 
the  sacred  symbolism  of  the  building, 
or  catches  the  intention  of  its  struc- 
ture. That  intention  was  to  convey, 
predominantly,  the  two  great  central 
truths  of  Christianity — the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement  ;  and,  subordi- 
nately,  the  other  main  doctrines  of 
the  Creed.  This,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  is  the  significance  of  the 
triple  length — nave, choir,  sacrarium; 
of  the  triple  width — aisle,  nave,  aisle; 
of  the  triple  height — arch,  triforium, 
clerestory.  And  to  fill  the  minds  of 
the  worshippers  with  the  thought  of 
the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Christ, 
it  was  built,  as  Matthew  Paris  says, 
"wtfiw  (ompositionis  genere,"  namely, 
cruciform;  "a  qua  post  multi 
ecclesias  construentes,  exemplum 
adepti,  opus  illud  emulabatitur." 
So    completely  was  the  symbolism 

carried  out  that  in  the  Abbey  oi  the  Confessor  the  pillars  deflected  a  little  from 
the  straight  line  towards  the  right,  to  indicate  the  head  of  the  dying  Saviour 
leaning  on  His  shoulder.  The  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  represented  the  Virgin 
standing  by  the  cross,  and  the  chapels  which  cluster  round  the  sacrarium  shadow 
forth  the  Holy  Catholic   Church  and  the  Communion   of  Saints,     Look   upwards 
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and  you  will  recognize  a  perpetual  Sursum  (orda,  in  the  fact  that  the  perpendicular 
lines  everywhere  predominate.  Look  back,  and  the  baptistery  at  your  left,  beside 
the  vestibule,  is  meant  to  teach  that  the  Church  is  only  entered  by  Holy  Baptism ; 
while  the  little  useless  nprth  door  at  the  end  of  the  nave  was  built  for  the  escape 
of  the  evil  spirit  exorcised  in  the  water  of  the  font.  The  gargoyles  which  grin 
outside  represent  the  misery  of  the  excluded  demons.     Even  the  two  valves  of  the 

western  door  are  meant  to  remind 
us  of  the  double  nature  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  lavish  splendours 
of  self-sacrifice  which  could  raise 
such  structures  in  kingdoms  by 
comparison  so  poor  and  small  as 
England  then  was,  are  explained 
by  the  intensity  of  faith  which 
desired  to  give  the  most  striking 
expression  to  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  creed. 

I  should  have  many  subjects  to 
talk  about  in  the  nave,  but  as  I 
want  to  take  the  reader  with  me 
elsewhere,  I  shall  only  stop  to  point 
out  one  of  its  humblest  and  least- 
noticed  monuments.  Of  all  the 
sightseers  who  throng  the  Abbey 
from  January  to  December,  how 
many  bestow  even  a  glance  on  the 
plain  marble  tablet,  only  inserted 
on  the  monument  of  John  Conduit, 
which  records  the  premature  death 
and  astonishing  promise  of  Jeremiah 
Horrocks,  the  youth  of  twenty-two 
who  invented  the  micrometer  ;  who 
first  appreciated  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler ;  who  was  the  first  actual 
observer  of  a  transit  of  Venus  which 
he  had  correctly  prophesied  ;  who 
first  explained  the  lunar  motion  by 
the  supposition  of  an  elliptic  orbit, 
"provided  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  ellipse  were  made  to  vary,  and 
an  oscillatory  motion  given  to  the 
line  of  apsides  "  P  This  astonishing 
young  man,  who  died  in  1641,  held 
no  higher  position  than  that  of  a 
CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ERASMUS.  Curate  at  Hoole,  near  Preston.  The 

day  on  which  he  first  saw  the  black 
round  spot  of  the  planet  Venus  passing  across  the  sun  was  December  4,  1639.' 
He  was  barely  twenty  years  old,  and  that  day  he  had  to  perform  three  full 
services.  It  was  between  two  of  these  that  this  boy  hastened  to  his  humble 
lodgings,  and  had  the  rapture  of  seeing  the  transit  which  demonstrated  by  ocular 
evidence  the  great  discoveries  of  Kepler.  But  he  could  not  continue  his  observa- 
tions as  long  as  he  desired  because  of  his  clerical  duties,  of  which  he  most  nobly 
and  modestly  says,  in  the  words  happily  immortalized  on  this  little  tablet,  "  Ad 
MAJORA  avocatus  quae  ob  hxc  vaptpya  negligi  non  decuit."  How  many  youthful 
curates  would  have  thought  the  ordinary  round  of  services  to  poor  villagers 
a  greater  and  higher  service  than  the  honour  of  making  for  all  mankind  an  immortal 
discovery  ?  Let  no  youth  who  wishes  to  see  what  consummate  heights  of  intellect 
and  usefulness  can  be  attained  in  a  brief  career,  neglect  to  look  at  this  monument  of 
"  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  who  doubtless  would  have  achieved  far  greater  discoveries 

'  See  Annual  Xegisltr  for  1761.     FergusoD'ii  Ailrenomy,  ch.  xxiii. 
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had  not  his  privations  and  successes,  his  toils  and  triumphs,  been  together  cut  short 
by  his  premature  death  in  1641."' 

We  will  now  walk  straight  to  the  sacrarium  ;  and  as  we  will  suppose  that  the  Dean 
or  one  of  the  Canons  is  accompanying  us,  we  will  enter  the  closed  metal  gates,  and 
take  our  place  inside  the  hallowed  enclosure. 

The  mosaic  on  which  we  are  standing  is  more  than  six  hundred  years  old.      It  was 
brought  over  from  Rome  in  1367  by  Abbot  Ware,  who  also  took  home  with  him  the 
skilled  workmen  who  alone  could  put  it  together.      It  is  a  mosaic  of  Purbeck  marble 
— so    much  worn  away  as  to  spoil    the  appearance    of  the  whole — of  "serpentine, 
porphyry,  touch,  jasper,    Lydian,   and  alabaster."      According   to   Dart,    the  Abbot 
purchased  it    "in  France,  from  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  building  there."    But  if  the 
reader    will    look 
down  at  the  edge 
of     the      mosaic, 
close  by  the  rails, 
he   will   still   see, 
distinctly     legible 
in      the      matrices 

which    once  held  i 

the  bronze  letters,  :^ 

the  line — 

"  Tertius  Henricus 
Rex,frij,Odcri- 
cus,  et  Abbas 
Hos  compegcrc 
porpbyreos  la- 
pides ; " 

and  here  the  word 
Urii  has  always 
been  understood  ^ , 
tostandforRome, 
and  "  Odericus  " 
for  the  name  of 
the  master  work- 
man. The  mosaic 
is  in  a  series  of 
circles,  which 
were  intended 
{says  Widmore) 
"to  represent  the 
time  the  world 
was  to  last ;  or 
the  primum  mobile, 
according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system, 
mysterious  circles 


m 


was  going  about."     Some  of  the  letters  which  once  ran  round  the 
ire  still  traceable,  but  it  would  take  too  long  in  this  place  to  explain 
their  mystic  and  long-exploded  significance. 

This  however  is  one  of  the  best  spots  in  the  Abbey  from  which  to  form  some  con- 
ception  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  symmetry,  and  majesty  of  the  whole  cathedral.  And 
what  scenes  has  this  spot  witnessed !  Every  English  Sovereign  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror  has  been  crowned  on  the  very  place  where  our  feet  now  stand. 
Here  at  each  coronation  is  placed  the  Stone  of  Fate — 

"A  base  foul  stone  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair." 

Whenever  1  stand  there,  the  vanished  pageants  seem  to  flash  and  fade  before 
my  imagination.  Here  sat  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  side  by  side  with  his 
"she-wolf  of  France,"   who  was  weeping    crocodile  tears   all   through   the  coro- 

'  Ed.  Xevino,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  40^-438. 
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nation  of  her  son,   Edward    III.,   though   Marlowe   makes   her  murdered  husband 

say  of  her — 

"  And  Isabel,  whose  eyes  being  turned  to  steel 
Will  sooner  sparkle  fire  than  shed  a  tear." 

From  this  spot  the  poor  boy,  Richard  II.,  was  carried  out  fainting  from  the  fatigue  of 

the  long  ceremony.  Here 
in  the  midst  of  a  thunder- 
storm sat  our  hero  King, 
Henry  V.  Here,  with 
premature  sadness  on  his 
boyish  face,  sat  Henry 
VI.,  then  but  nine  years 
old,  while  the  Archbishop 
placed 

"Upon  bis  baby  brow  the 

And  top  of  sovereignty." 

Here  took  place  that  coro- 
nation of  Anne  Boleyn 
which  Shakespeare 

has  described.  Here 
Elizabeth  was  crowned 
"  Empress  from  the  Or- 
cade  Isles  unto  the  moun- 
tains Pyrenee."  Here, 
all  in  white  satin,  Charles 
I.  was  anointed  amid  a 
seriesof  evil  omens.  Here 
Anne  cried  under  the 
painful  weight  of  the 
crown,  which  left  a  red 
furrow  on  her  forehead. 
Here  George  IV.  was 
almost  strangled  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  superb 
robes.  And  a  few  are 
still  living  who  saw 
Queen  Victoria  seated 
here,  in  the  brightness  of 
her  happy  youth,  amid  a 
scene  even  more gorgeous 
than  that  which  so  many 
of  us  witnessed  when  she 
appeared  at  the  recent 
^  ■'  'hi     ^  f^         ~  Jubilee,  among  her  chil- 

*    '  >nRq*-  ^'^^'^    ^'"'  grandchildren, 

'1*   oi*~"  still    wearing     the     sad 

TOMB  OK  AVELiKE  OF  LANCASTER.  wecds  of  her  widowhood. 

Turning  to  the  right, 
we  observe  a  piece  of  tapestry,  defaced  by  names  scrawled  over  it.  It  was  a  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  tapestry  with  which  the  Abbey  was  hung  at  the  coronation  of 
James  II.,  and  was  probably  once  used  to  ornament  the  stage  in  the  long  dormitory 
at  performances  of  the  Westminster  Play.  On  this  is  hung  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portraits  in  England.  It  represents  King  Richard  II.,  who  was 
more  ciosely  connected  with  the  Abbey  than  any  other  king,  since  he  was  baptized, 
married,  crowned,  and  buried  there,  and  also  built  a  considerable  part  of  the  present 
structure.  He  is  in  his  royal  robes,  with  globe  and  sceptre  ;  but  this  cannot  be  a 
representation  of  him  at  bis  coronation  in  1377,  since  he  was  then  only  eleven  years 
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o!d.'  It  was  probably  taken  (as  antiquaries  conjecture)  when  he  appeared  in  royal 
array  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Edward  in  1390.  His  tunic  is  of  green,  flowered  with  gold 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  ;  his  shoes  are  powdered  with  pearls  ;  his  robe  of  crimson 
and  ermine,  fastened  with  a  collar  and  ornament  of  gold.  This  picture — the  most  ancient 
authentic  portrait  of  any  English  Sovereign— shows  the  remarkable  beauty  on  which 
Richard  prided  himself, — the  rich  auburn  hair,  the  regular  features,  the  finely-shaped 
"""'•     *^''    exquisite    mouth    and 


I.' 


chin.  About  ten  years  ago,  in 
taking  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Germany — then  Prince 
and  Princess  William — round  the 
Abbey,  1  pointed  out  to  them  the 
undoubted  resemblance  in  the 
portrait  both  to  the  Princess  Alice 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
same  age.  "  It  is  strange,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  since  there  can  be  no 
relationship."  Of  course  the  direct 
line  of  the  Plantagenets  ended  with 
the  childless  Richard  ;  but  the  law 
of  atavism  in  collateral  descent  is 
sufficient,  I  suppose,  to  account  for 
the  resemblance,  of  which  the  fact 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
picture  used  to  hang  behind  the 
pew  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, and  had  suffered  from 
contact  with  their  backs  and  wigs  ; 
but  it  has  been  finely  and  success- 
fully restored  by  Sir  G.  Richmond 
and  Mr.  Scharf,  and  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  as  giving  us  the 
actual  contemporary  presentment 
of  the  unhappy  King.  His  tomb 
is  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel  hard 
by,  and  was  prepared  for  him  in 
his  own  lifetime.  There  lies  his 
effigy — evidently  a  careful  likeness 
— in  gilt  copper,  side  by  side  with 
that  of  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  reputed  patroness  of  the 
WyclifRtes,  "  the  link  between 
Wycliffe  and  Huss."  And  yet 
Richard  is  said  in  his  epitaph  to 
have  been  a  very  hammer  of 
heretics — 

"  Obruit  haereticos  et  eonim  stravit 


— in  reference  to  his  persecution  tomb  of  avluer 

of  the   Lollards.     The  gilding  of 

these  two  effigies  alone  cost  four  hundred  marks  ;  the  expense  of  the  entire  tomb  is 
calculated  at  ;^'OiOOO  •"  O"''  money.  The  devotion  of  the  King  to  Anne's  memory  was 
shown  not  only  by  the  senseless  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  Sheen  where  she  died,  and 
by  the  boundless  profusion  of  money  expended  upon  her  funeral,  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  King's  effigy  grasps  the  hand  of  hers.^  The  canopy  still  shows  the  bedimmed 
painting  of  an  Annunciation.  The  robes  of  the  effigies  are  covered  with  insignia — the 
sun  of  Crecy  bursting  from  the  clouds,  the  broom-pods  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  ostrich- 
feathers  and  lions  of  Bohemia,  the  eagles  of  the  Empire,  the  white  hart  which  was 
Richard's  favourite  cognizance.  But  do  the  mortal  remains  of  Richard  II.  really  lie 
'  Fine  Artt  Quarltrly  Rndew,  February,  1867.  '  The  arms  are  now  lost. 


I'wence 
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beside  those  of  his  Queen  in  that  stately  tomb,  and  has  his  dust  mouldered  away  so 
close  to  that  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  whose  murder  he  sanctioned  ?     We 
cannot  be  sure.     The  fate  of  Richard  11.  must  to  the  last  remain  a  mystery.     The 
legends  varied.     Ingulphus  and  Walsingham  averred  that  he  had  starved  himself  to 
death  ;  Stowe  that  he  was  starved  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  ;  others  that  after  an  heroic 
defence  he  was  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Pomfret  Castle  by  the  battle-axe  of  Sir  Piers 
Exton  in  1399 ;    others  again  that  he  had  become  imbecile  in  consequence  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  died  in  an  obscure  Scotch  hamlet.     None  knew  the  truth.      It  was  most 
important  for   Henry  IV.  that  his  death  should  be  certified,  and  therefore  a  corpse 
declared  to  be  his  was  brought  to  London,  exposed  to  general  view  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
then  buried  at  Langley.     Again,  in   1413, 
Henry  V.  brought  a  corpse  from  Langley, 
and  laid  it  finally  in  this  tomb.     But  there 
was  a  constant  tradition  that  the  body  only 
had  been  encased  in  lead,  and  that  the  ex- 
posed face  was  that  of  Richard's  favourite 
priest  Maudelyn,  who  was  known  to  have 
greatly  resembled  him,  and  who  had  been 
beheaded  a  month  before  his  death.     But 
we  are  told  that  the  body  had  been  em- 
balmed, and  the  skeleton  in  the  tomb  has 
never  been   embalmed,  nor    has    the  head 
been  decapitated,  nor  has  the  skull  ever 
been  fractured  by  a  blow,  as  was  shown 
when  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1871.    Inside 
the  tomb  were  found  the  shears  with  which 
the  lead  coffin  at  King's  Langley  had  been 
cut  open.     Who  shall  solve  the  mystery  of 
these  dark  deeds  P 

We     have    turned    aside    to    compare 

Richard's  effigy  with  his  picture,  but  let  us 

now  go  back  into  the  sacrarium.     Whose 

is  the  abnormally  long  altar-tomb  on  which 

the    portrait    of  Richard  rests?     There  is 

nothing  to  mark  it  except  the  letters  A.C. 

in  true-love  knots,  and  the  arms  of  Cleves 

and  Juliers.     It  is   the  tomb  of  Anne    of 

Cleves,  wife  of  Henry  VIH.  from  January  i 

to  July,    1540,    and  then  divorced    by  the 

husband  who  had  brutally  described  her  as 

"a   great    Flanders    mare."      She    was    a 

Lutheran,  but  joined  the  Church  of  Rome, 

and  died  at  Chelsea  in  1557,  in  the  reign  of 

TOMB  OF  EDMUND  CBOUCHBACK.  QuecH  Mary.    Her  tomb  was  never  finished, 

though  a  bas-relief  apparently  intended  for 

it  was  found  in  1865  packed  up  in  the  revestry.^     The  tomb  is  interesting  as  being,  as 

some  have  supposed,  the  first  on  which  appears  the  hideous  and  senseless  decoration  (?) 

with  skull  and  crossbones.    These  may  still  be  traced,  though  they  are  becoming  rapidly 

obliterated,  on  the  piece  of  the  tomb  which  is  visible  on  the  other  side  between  the 

monuments  of  Busby  and  South.     It  is  singular  that  the  meek  and  wise  Lady  of  Cleves, 

who  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  is  the  only  one  of  Henry's 

wives  who  has  any  tomb  at  all— though  she,  as  Fuller  says,  has  but  half  a  one. 

On  this  south  side  of  the  sacrarium  there  is  nothing  further  to  detain  us  except  dim, 
hardly  discernible  pictures  on  the  wainscot  of  the  sedilia.  They  are  perhaps  of  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  The  least  defaced  is  supposed  to  represent  King  Sebert,  and  the 
others  Henry  III,  and  Bishop  MeUitus. 

But  as  we  cross  over  to  the  other  side  we  must  notice  the  two  square  places  in  the 
mosaic,  and  must  induce  the  vei^er  to  unlock  and  open  them.     This  method  of  removing 
a  small  square  of  the  pavement  was  devised,  as  I  was  told  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with 
'  Somewhere  near  this  tomb  was  buried  the  unhappy  Anne  Neville,  daughter  of  Warwick  tbc  King- 
maker, the  murdeced  (?)  wife  of  Richard  III. 
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whom  1  first  went  thoroughly  over  the  Abbey  in  1876,  to  show  the  only  visible  remains 
within  the  Abbey  itself  of  the  building  of  the  Confessor,  which  Henry  III.  destroyed 
quasi  nullius  valoris.  They  are  bases  of  the  original  pillars.  An  adventurous  person 
may  descend,  as  I  nave  done,  into  the  cavernous  darkness  below,  and  may  see  the 
coffin  of  Abbot  Ware,  whose  epitaph  had  the  quaint  remark — 

"  Hie  portat  lapides  quos  hue  portavit  ab  Urbe." 

But  now  you  are  standing  face  to  face  with  three  of  the  loveliest  tombs  in  England. 
The  humblest  of  the  three,  of  which 
the  open  side  has  been  blocked  up, 
with  villainous  taste,  by  the  tomb 
of  Lord  Ligonier,  is  that  of  Aveline, 
Countess  of  Lancaster,  the  great 
heiress — daughter  of  William  de 
Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle — whom 
Henry  III.  married  to  his  second 
son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  in  1269. 
She  died  childless  in  1273,  but  her 
vast  wealth  helped  to  found  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
The  effigy  is  remarkable  for  its 
lovely  sculpture.  The  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  exquisitely  managed, 
and — worn  as  the  stone  is — the 
face,  if  it  be  a  portrait,  shows  that 
Aveline  was  as  beautiful  as  she  is 
said  to  have  been.  Two  figures 
of  angels — pUureurs,  as  they  are 
called — sustain  her  head  ;  her  feet 
rest  on  a  lion.  The  style  of  head- 
dress curiously  illustrates  the  ten- 
dency of  ladies  in  all  ages  to  imitate 
the  appearance  of  their  lords.  The 
ladies  of  the  Plantagenet  era  could 
not  wear  helmets  with  visors,  but 
they  arranged  the  linen  coifs  round 
their  face  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  .  „ 
just  the  same  extent  of  features  as 
appeared  under  the  iron  framework 
of  the  knight's  headpiece. 

Next  to  the  tomb  of  Aveline  is 
the  still  more  lovely  and  elaborate 
tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  son  of  William  de 
Valence,  the  half-brother  of  Henry 
IIL  He  played  a  great  part  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  1.  and  Edward  H. 
He  was  with  the  great  Plantagenet 

when  he  died  at  Burgh,  and  had  niches  in  kenrv  the  i 

alreadysignalized  himself  forcruelty 
by  hanging  Nigel,  the  brother  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Kin- 
tyre.  From  Burgh  he  took  to  Edward  11.  his  father's  last  commands  against  his  fatal 
intimacy  with  Piers  Gaveston.  This  procured  him  the  hatred  of  the  vain  and  hand- 
some Gascon,  who  insolently  nicknamed  him  "  Joseph  the  Jew,"  from  his  sallow 
complexion.  He  joined  with  the  other  barons  in  seizing  Gaveston,  whom  he  took  at 
Scarborough  Castle.  The  castle  was  strong,  but  it  was  not  provisioned,  and  Gaves- 
ton surrendered  on  the  pledged  word  of  Aylmer  that  his  life  should  be  spared  tilt  he 
had  seen  the  King.  The  Earl  was  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  entrusted  the  favourite 
to  the  care  of  some  of  his  men.  But  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Gaveston  had 
nicknamed   "the   black    hound   of  Arden,"    had   sworn    that,  "  if  he  was   a   hound. 
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Gavestonshouldfeelhisbite."  Heseized 
the  Gascon  from  Pembroke's  men,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  other  barons, 
executed  him  at  Gavesike,  near  War- 
wick. In  1314  Aylmer  shared  the  dis- 
graceful rout  at  Bannockburn,  and  the 
next  year  took  part  in  the  judicial  mur- 
der of  the  King's  uncle,  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster ;  in  revenge  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  himself  murdered  the  next 
year  when  he  attended  Queen  Isabel 
to  France.  This  Gothic  tomb  is  a 
model  of  exquisite  proportion.  Origi- 
nally the  inside  of  the  arch  was  inlaid 
with  a  mosaic  of  brilliant  glass,  the 
,.  two   pedestals  at  the   top    were   sur- 

j.  mounted  by  angels,  and  the  robe  of 

,1  the    mailed  etSgy  was    splendid    with 

-' :  scarlet  and  gilding.     The  colours  have 

disappeared,  as  also  has  the  warrior's 
'  shield.     At  his   feet  is  a  lion  couthant. 

At  his  head  are  two  figures,  uplifting 
in  their  arms  a  third  which  is  dad  in  a 
mantle.  They  are  angels  presenting 
the  dead  man's  soul  to  God ; — but  by 
an  evidently  wanton  act  of  vandalism 
the  heads  of  the  three  figures  have 
been  carefully  sawn  off.  Under  the 
effigy  were  eight  figures  of  his  royal 
and  noble  relatives,  but  they  have  been 
hopelessly  defaced.  The  bas-relief  at 
the  top,  being  out  of  reach,  has  happily 
escaped.  It  represents  Aylmer  riding 
to  battle  on  his  powerful  war-horse, 
with  the  ieathern  flaps  or  mantlets 
streaming  back  from  his  helmet.  This 
exquisite  tomb  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible removed  to  make  way  for  the 
vulgar  mq^ern  one  of  General  Wolfe, 
but  was  happily  saved  by  the  good 
taste  of  Horace  Walpole. 
Iwi^JlMlMtf,,        y---'         ■  ,     "  ,'."  The  third  tomb,  the  one  nearest  to 

MpfflWv^ ^-— i^'  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  is    still  more 

*71?j5pj" --— — ■  ■  -■  magnificent,  and  must  have  been  trans- 

^tW^y— ;;  ,^       -s  cendently  beautiful  when  its  rich  carved 

likf?^  figfures  were  still  unmutilated,  and  it 

"     *  shone  out  in  all  the  glory  of  the  rich 

-.~..*AY  TO  CHANTRY  OF       colours  with   which  it  was   originally 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH,  decorated,    with    the    interiors  of  the 

triple  arches  of  its  canopy  inlaid  with 
a  mosaic  of  stained  glass  representing  the  sky  and  stars.  It  was  erected  to  Edmund 
Crouchback^ — a  name  probably  derived  from  the  crouch  or  cross  which  he  wore  on  his 
back  as  a  Crusader — the  second  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  founder  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  The  Pope  for  a  time  made  him  titular  King  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  and 
Calabria,  but  the  offer  was  purely  illusory,  and  ended  in  nothing.  He  was  the  father 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  after  his  judicial  murder,  was  popularly  honoured 
as  a  saint.  He  died  at  Bayonne  in  1296  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  defection  of 
his  soldiers.  The  crossed  legs  of  the  effigy,  show  that  he  actually  went  on  a  Crusade 
with  his  brother  Prince  Edward,  and  the  now  obliterated  painting  of  the  ten  knights 
with  banners  and  surcoats,  on  the  north  side  of  his  tomb,  represented  the  companions 
of  his  expedition.     He  thus  recalls  to  memory  the  last  Crusade,  and  the  commencing 
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close  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The  effigies  of  his  kin,  on  the  side  of  the  tomb  which 
faces  us,  have  all  had  their  heads  battered  off.  We  can  still  see  the  ornaments  of 
flowers  ivhich  are  meant  to  remind  us  that  Edmund  brought  from  Provins,  in  France, 
to  England,  the  red  roses  which  became  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  ivhich  the  Crusaders  had  brought  with  them  from  Palestine. 

We  will  only  look  at  one  other  tomb,  the  stateliest  in  the  whole  Abbey — one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world — that  of  the  idolized  hero,  Henry  V.  It  closes  the  east  end  of 
the  Confessor's  Chapel,  and  is  not  only  a  tomb,  but  a  chantry,  built,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  in  the  shape  of  the  modern  letter  H.  We  see  from  Shakespeare's  play 
that  Henry  V.  took  deep  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  English  as  a  national  hero.  At 
his  premature  death  in  August,  13449  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  the  nation  went  wild 
with  sorrow,  and  no  expense  seemed  too  extravagant  for  his  obsequies.  The  first 
funeral  service  was  in  Notre  Dame.  A  host  of  French  and  English  nobles  accom- 
panied his  body  home.  He  was  the  first  King  who  had  an  effigy  carried  before  him. 
It  was  made  of  boiled  leather  elaborately  painted  and  decorated,  and  was  carried 
through  the  chief  towns  under  a  rich  canopy,  accompanied  by  the  King  of  Scots.  There 
was  a  second  funeral  service  at  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  the  body  was  conveyed,  pre- 
ceded by  the  effigy  robed  in  purple  and  ermine,  and  carrying  a  cross,  sceptre,  ball,  and 
crown  of  gold.  The  procession  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  1,400  tapers.  The 
relics  w^hich  had  occupied  that  end  of  the  chapel  were  cleared  out  to  make  room  for 
his  tomb  ;  but  were  to  be  stored  in  the  recesses  still  visible  in  the  chantry  above. 
The  tombs  of  Queens  Eleanor  and  Philippa  were  greatly  shorn  of  their  glory  by 
the  intrusion  of  this  structure.  The  effigy  which  lay  upon  the  tomb  was  carved  out 
of  heart  of  oak  and  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  the  head  being  entirely  of  silver. 
The  fine  iron  grating  was  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.  The  tomb  itself  is 
now  a  mere  wreck.  The  silver  head  and  plates  were  stolen  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  copper  bolts  which  fastened  the  effigy  to 
the  tomb  have  warped  the  wood.  But  though  the  splendour  of  the  monument  is 
gone,  the  chantry  still  remains  as  it  was.  It  had  an  altar  of  the  Annunciation,  of 
which  the  place  is  visible  though  the  altar  has  long  been  removed.  Here  the  Litany  of 
the  Virgin  was  to  be  specially  recited  for  the  peace  of  Henry's  soul.  This  chantry  is 
richly  adorned  with  many  sculptured  figures,  those  of  the  patron  saints  of  England 
and  France,  together  with  those  of  the  Confessor  and  Henry  III.  being  prominent,  as 
well  as  the  scene  of  the  young  King's  coronation.  Very  interesting  among  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  the  De  Bohuns — swans  and  antelopes — which  adorn  the  divisions 
of  the  sculptures,  is  the  cresset  which  the  young  King  chose  as  a  sign  that  after  the 
carelessness  of  his  youth  his  virtues  should  now  blaze  forth  with  greater  brightness. 
On  the  beam  above  are  the  famous  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle-bow,  which  have  been 
there  since  his  funeral.  We  should  be  delighted  to  feel  sure  that  this  is  indeed 
the  helm 

**  Which  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt," 

and  which  has  been  battered  by  the  battle-axe  of  the  Duke  of  Alengon  ;  and  that  the 
saddle  is  indeed  the  one  into  which  he  vaulted  with  such  ease — 

**  As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds 
To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 

But  the  helmet,  at  any  rate,  has  been  degraded  from  this  dignity  by  the  antiquaries, 
who  pronounce  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  tilting-helmet  which  was  carried  at  the  funeral. 
In  the  chantry  above  are  now  buried  the  remains  of  his  bright  and  lovely  young 
Queen,  Katherine  of  Valois,  whose  body  was  last  seen  in  1878.  But  space  fails  me 
to  tell  the  romance  of  her  remains.  If,  however,  the  reader  can  gain  admission  up 
the  stairs  which  lead  into  the  chantry,  he  should  stand  on  the  stone  bench  and  look 
down  into  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  There,  under  the  temporary  and  once  radiant 
but  now  dilapidated  wooden  tabernacle — which  is  the  only  trace  left  in  the  Abbey  of 
Abbot  Feckenham  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary — he  will  see  the  iron-bound  coffin 
in  which  lie  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  sainted  Confessor,  whose  burial  in  this 
little  chapel  has  filled  it  with  the  royal  dust  of  fifteen  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princes,^ 
who  all  desired  to  be  interred  as  near  as  possible  to  his  miracle-working  shrine. 

*  Namely,  the  Confessor,  Edith  the  Swan-necked,  Good  Queen  Maud,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Edward 
TIT.,  Richard  II.,  Queen  Eleanor  the  Good,  Philippa,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Henry  V.,  Katherine  of  Valois, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Margaret  of  York,  Prince  Alphonso,  and  probably  others  also. 


PATRIOTIC   AIRS. 

By  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 

Marseillaise. 

patriotic   tune    ever   had    more    power   over   the    people,    and 

especially  over  the  armies  of  a  country,  than  the  most  celebrated 

of  French  National  airs — the  "  Marseillaise."    Carlyie,  in  stirringf 

language  which  may  be  compared  to  the  tune  itself,   says  the 

sound  of  it  "will    make  the  blood  tingle  in  men's  veins  :  and 

whole  armies  and   assemblages  will  sing  it  with  eyes  weeping 

and  burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of  Death,  Despot,  and  Devil." 

In  the  quieter  times  of  the  new  empire  Frenchmen  have  learned 

to  listen  to  it  with  little  more  than  a  thrill,  but  its  effects  wrere 

altogether  different  when  the  people  were  wrought  up  to  fever  heat  amid  wild  scenes 

of  bloodshed  and  warfare  in  their  own  streets — "  in    the    days    when    women    were 

fighting  with  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  heavy  laden  tumbrils  were  rolling  on 

day  after  day  towards  the  scaffold," 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  share  which  the  "  Marseillaise  "  had  in 
the  first  French  Revolution.  It  had  not  been  many  months  in  existence  when  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  singing  it,  and  the  words  "  Aux  armes !  marchom !  "  were 
resounding  in  every  corner  of  the  country — 

"  Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory ! 
Hark  I  hark  t  wha.t  myriads  bid  you  rise ; 
Your  children,  wives  and  grandsires  hoar)', 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
ShaU  lawless  tyrants,  mischief  breeding, 
With  hireling  hosts,  a  rufiian  band. 

Affright  and  desolate  the  land. 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 

To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave ! 

The  patriot  sword  unsheathe  ! 
March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 

On  liberty  or  death." 

Such  were  the  words  with  their  accompanying  music  which  first  set  the  hearts  of 
Paris  aflame  in  the  Revolution  of  '93.  They  could  win  the  victory  of  Jemappes  for 
Dumouriez's  forces,  forty  thousand  men  alt  singing  them  as  they  marched  irresistibly  on 
the  enemy,  A  Republican  general  is  known  to  have  asked  for  "a  supply  of  one 
thousand  men,  or  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Marseillaise,'  "  and  another  reported — "_/'ii/ 
gagni  la  bataiiU  ;  La  Marseillaise  commatdait  avec  mot."  Klopstock,  the  poet,  remarked 
that  the  song  had  caused  the  death  of  fifty  thousand  Germans.  At  almost  every  season 
of  disorder  its  strains  have  excited  the  passions  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  therefore  kept, 
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as  a  foreign  writer  has  it,  **  in  constant  thraldom — always  feared,  always  watched, 
like  a  lion  ready  to  break  forth  from  its  den,  and  spread  a  second  time  desolation  and 
carnag^e  over  half  the  nations  of  Europe."  It  was  in  fact  for  many  years  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  public,  and  it  was  only  in  1879  that  the  military  bands  were  allowed  to  play 
it.  Heine's  French  drummer,  it  will  be  remembered,  could  not  speak  German,  but 
'*  could  make  himself  very  intelligible  with  his  drum.  If  I  did  not  know  what  the 
word  libertk  meant,  he  drummed  the  '  Marseillaise,'  and  I  understood  him."  In  1830, 
when  Heine  was  getting  sick  of  his  native  land,  he  tells  us  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  commercial  traveller  of  a  French  wine  establishment,  **  who  was  never  tired  of 
praising  the  merry  life  of  Paris,  how  the  air  was  full  of  music,  how  from  morning  until 
night  one  heard  the  singing  of  the  '  Marseillaise '  and  '  En  avant,  marchons ! '  and 
*  Lafayette  aux  cheveux  blancs.'  He  told  me  that  at  every  street  corner  was  the 
inscription,  *  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.'  He  likewise  recommended  the  champagne 
of  his  firm,  and  gave  me  a  large  number  of  business  cards."  And  so,  as  the  poet  really 
did  need  a  change,  he  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  ^'the  fatherland  of  champagne 
and  the  '  Marseillaise,'  there  to  drink  the  former  and  to  hear  the  latter  sung." 

Those  who  know  the  ''Marseillaise  "  know  how  thoroughly  it  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  country  which  claims  it  as  a  national  air.  It  is  not  exactly  true,  as  an  English 
writer  has  said,  that  ''none  but  a  French  patriot  could  easily  seize  hold  of  the 
melody  "  ;  but  certainly  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  one  but  a  French  patriot  would 
have  written  it.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Castil-Blaze — who  being  a  musician  should 
really  have  recognized  the  vigour  and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the  French — declared 
the  tune  to  have  been  taken  from  a  German  hymn  !  Less  well-informed  writers  have 
followed  him  with  equally  absurd  theories.  In  a  communication  to  Die  GartetUaubey 
we  are  told  that  the  real  composer  of  the  famous  tune  was  Holzmann,  a  musician  of 
the  last  century,  who  resided  at  Meersburg,  and  who  left  in  the  parish  church  of  that 
place  a  mass  in  manuscript,  written  in  or  before  the  year  1776,  in  which  the  identical 
melody  is  to  be  found.  Inquiry  on  the  spot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg  proved  that 
there  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  truth  in  this  story.  Other  theories  were 
at  various  times  brought  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tune  ;  but  the  point  was  finally 
settled  by  the  publication  at  Paris  in  1865  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Vkrite  sur  la 
Patemite  de  la  Marseillaise^  written  by  A.  Rouget  de  Lisle,  nephew  of  the  composer, 
which  contains  precise  information  and  documentary  evidence  establishing  Rouget  de 
Lisle's  claim  to  both  words  and  music  beyond  a  doubt. 

De  Lisle — whom  Carlyle  calls  "an  inspired  Tyrtaean  colonel" — was  a  captain  of 
engineers,  and  was  quartered  at  Strasburg  when  the  volunteers  of  the  Bas  Rhin 
received  orders  to  join  Luckner's  army.  He  had  become  very  popular  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  poet,  violin-player,  and  singer,  and  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  table  of 
the  town  notables.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  April,  1792,  he  formed  one  of  a  party 
at  the  house  of  Dietrich,  the  Mayor  of  Strasburg.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on 
the  war  the  host  expressed  his  regret  that  the  young  soldiers  had  no  patriotic  song  to 
sing  as  they  marched  out,  and  De  Lisle,  taking  the  hint,  returned  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  Maison  Bochel,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  composed  in  the  course  of  the  night 
the  words  and  music  of  the  song  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  music  was  due  to  a  sudden  burst  of  inspiration,  but  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  words  had  been  "  in  the  air"  for  months  beforehand.  Thus, 
for  instance,  an  address  from  the  Club  de  TAuditoire — of  which  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  a 
member — drawn  up  sometime  previously  to  the  composition  of  the  "  Marseillaise," 
contains  the  following  sentences — "  To  arms,  fellow  citizens  !  The  standard  of  war  is 
unfolded  ;  the  signal  is  given.  To  arms  !  the  hour  to  fight  has  arrived.  Victory  or 
death  ! "  Other  expressions  in  the  address  are  embodied  in  the  song,  but  of  course  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  was  written  by 
De  Lisle  himself. 

In  any  case  "  La  Marseillaise"  was  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  25th  April,  and 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper  when  the  Mayor,  who  had  a  good  tenor  voice, 
was  singing  the  new  composition  to  a  party  of  friends  at  his  house  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  On  the  26th  the  music  was  copied  and  arranged  for  a  military  band,  and 
on  the  29th  it  was  performed  at  a  review  by  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale.  On 
June  25th  it  was  sung  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseilles,  when  it  was  received  with  such 
tremendous  applause  that  the  suggestion  was  at  once  made  to  have  it  printed.  This 
suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  under  the  title  of  "  Chant  de  Guerre  pour  TArm^e  du 
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Rhin,"  the  song  was  distributed  to  the  volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  starting  for 
Paris.  They  entered  the  capital  on  July  30th  singing  the  inspiriting  melody,  and  to 
its  strains  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  loth,  1792.  From 
that  day  the  **  Chant  du  Guerre"  was  called  "  Chanson  des  Marseillaise,"  and  finally 
**  La  Marseillaise  " — a  name  which  has  often  led  to  confusion  in  regard  to  the  scene  of  its 
birth,  but  evidently  adopted  because  it  was  first  sung  by  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
from  Marseilles. 

As  originally  printed  the  "  Marseillaise"  consisted  of  six  couplets  only  ;  the  seventh, 
we  are  informed,  **  was  added  when  the  song  was  dramatised  for  the  Fete  of  the  Fdd^- 
ration,  in  order  to  complete  the  characters — ^an  old  man,  a  soldier,  a  wife,  and  a  child 
— among  whom  the  verses  were  distributed."  De  Lisle  had  been  cashiered  for  having 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  events  of  the  loth  August,  and  was  then  in  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  28th  July,  1794-  In 
these  circumstances  Dubois,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Littkrature^  was  asked  to  supply  a 
stanza  for  the  child,  and  a  fine  verse  beginning,  **  Nous  entrerons  dans  la  carri^re," 
came  from  his  pen. 

The  air  of  the  **  Marseillaise  "  has  often  been  used  by  the  great  composers.  Schu- 
mann introduces  it  into  two  of  his  compositions — in  his  song  of  the  **  Two  Grenadiers  " 
with  splendid  effect,  and  it  appears  also  in  the  opening  chorus  of  Salieri's  opera 
Palmira y  composed  in  1795.  De  Lisle  in  his  first  version  of  the  tune  added  a  symphony 
which  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  vigorous  character  of  the  song  itself.  This 
redundancy  is  now  generally  ignored.  Musicians  like  Gretry  and  Gossec  have  greatly 
enriched  the  harmonies  of  the  melody  by  their  accompaniments  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra. 

After  being  released  from  prison  De  Lisle  entered  the  army  and  made  the  campaign 
of  La  Vendue  under  General  Hoche.  He  was  wounded,  and  at  length  went  into 
privacy  at  Montaigu  (his  birthplace),  where  he  remained,  **  in  the  depth  of  solitude  and 
poverty,"  till  the  second  Restoration.  There  was  some  little  property  belonging  to 
the  family,  but  his  brother  sold  it,  and  Rouget  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
would  have  starved  but  for  a  small  pension  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  continued 
by  Louis  Philippe.  He  passed  away  in  a  friend's  house  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  on  the  27th 
June,  1836,  being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  In  the  pamphlet  by  his  nephew  to 
which  we  have  referred  there  is  a  copy  of  the  fine  medallion  of  De  Lisle  executed  by 
David  d* Angers,  and  Pils'  picture  representing  him  singing  the  **  Marseillaise  "  is  well 
known  from  the  engraving. 


God  Save  the  Queen. 

Tame  indeed,  compared  with  the  '*  Marseillaise,"  is  the  air  which  does  duty  with  us 
for  a  national  anthem.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  unsuitable  for  the  more  regular 
course  of  events  which  has  marked  public  affairs  in  England  for  over  two  hundred 
years  past.  There  is  musically  very  little  in  it,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  dignified  and  earnest 
as  most  patriotic  tunes  and  national  anthems  are.  And  whatever  musical  defects  there 
may  be  in  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  it  is  certain  we  never  had  a  better  patriotic  air. 
The  civil  wars  failed  to  produce  a  really  popular  tune,  and  though  there  were  political 
songs  in  abundance  at  various  periods,  anything  like  a  national  anthem  did  not  exist 
till  ** God  save  the  King"  burst  into  favour  about  the  time  of  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of 

1745- 

Our  national  anthem  is  the  only  one  around  which  the  fires  of  controversy  have 

raged  freely,  and  whose  composer  is  not  known  with  absolute  certainty.     Its  origin 

has  been  a  source  of  debate  among  musical  writers  for  many  years  past,  and  the  number 

of  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  are  quite  startling.     First  of  all  there  are  the 

theories  regarding  the  words.     These,  as  well  as  the  music,  have  hitherto  been  freely 

ascribed  to  Henry  Carey,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  author  of  **  Sally  in  our 

Alley."     The  song  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  1740  at  a  dinner  held  at  a 

tavern  in  Cornhill  to  celebrate  the  then  recent  capture  of  Portobello.    This  statement  is 

made  in  a  letter  signed  **W."  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  iot  1796. 

The  writer  asserts  that  he  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  we  have  therefore  no 

reason  to  doubt  that  Carey  really  sung  **  God  save  the  King  "  at  the  banquet.     The 
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point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  Carey  during  his  lifetime  never  actually  claimed  the 
authorship  of  either  the  words  or  the  music.  Neither  is  included  in  any  collection  of 
his  works.  He  died  in  1743,  leaving  a  young  family,  and  it  was  not  until  1795  that  a 
formal  claim  was  put  in  for  him  by  his  son  George  Saville  Carey,  avowedly  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  a  pension  from  the  Government  in  return  for  his  father's  services  in  writing 
the  loyal  song.  The  claim  unfortunately  had  nothing  better  then  hearsay  evidence  to 
support  it,  and  the  pension  was  accordingly  withheld. 

The  anthem  —  words  and  music — was  first  printed  in  Harmonia  Anglicana^ 
undated,  but  generally  believed  to  have  been  published  in  1743  or  1744.  It  is  headed 
''for  two  voices,"  the  two  being  soprano  and  bass,  and  the  words  consist  of  two 
stanzas  only — 


''God  save  our  Lord  the  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King  I 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 


"O  Lord  our  God,  arise. 
Scatter  his  enemies 

And  make  them  fall  1 
Confound  their  politicks, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 
On  him  our  hopes  are  fixed, 
O  save  us  all." 


In  the  absence  of  a  date  on  the  title-page  of  Harmonia  Anglicana^  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  "God  save  the  King"  appeared  therein  during  Carey's  lifetime. 
At  any  rate  it  is  anonymous,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  if  contributed  by 
or  known  to  be  by  Carey,  for  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  song-writers 
of  the  day. 

A  new  and  important  piece  of  evidence  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  W,  H.  Cummings.  At  the  end  of  1743  or  in  1744,  ^  concert  was  given  by  John 
Travers,  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  book  of  words  is  in 
Mr.  Cummings's  possession.  Here,  along  with  a  new  Ode  by  Travers  for  the  birthday 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  found  the  words  of  **  A  Latin  Chorus,"  which  are  **so 
evidently  intended  for  the  tune  of  our  National  Anthem,  that  they  seem  to  some  extent  to 
support  the  notion  that  the  anthem  might  have  been  sung  during  the  reign  of  James  II." 
The  following  are  the  words  referred  to — 


"O  Deus  optime! 
Salvum  nunc  facito 

Regem  nostrum ; 
Sit  laeta  victoria. 
Comes  et  gloria, 
Salvum  jam  facito, 

Tu  Dominum. 


"  Exurgat  Dominus ; 
Rebelles  dissipet 

£t  reprimat ; 

Dolos  confundito ; 

Fraudes  depellito; 

In  te  sit  sita  spes; 

O  !  salva  nos." 


On  the  opposite  page  is  an  English  version,  but  it  is  merely  a  literal  translation  in 
prose,  and  not  the  verses  of  Carey,  as  would  almost  certainly  have  been  the  case  had 
Carey  been,  as  claimed,  the  original  composer  in  1740.  And  why  make  a  Latin  version 
at  all  if  English  words  were  written  only  three  years  before  ?  Dr.  Arne,  when  questioned 
on  the  matter,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  the  anthem 
was  written  for  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II.  ;  and  as  Arne  was  a  contemporary  of 
Carey  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  make  this  statement  regarding  a  composition 
written  in  Carey's  lifetime. 

"  It  now  appears  tolerably  certain  " — to  quote  Major  G.  A.  Crawford,  to  whom  we 
are  much  indebted  here — *'  that,  '  God  save  the  King'  was  really,  as  handed  down  by 
tradition,  an  anthem,  or  rather  occasional  hymn,  sung  in  King  James's  Chapel  in  1688, 
and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family.  Travers  may 
have  found  the  original  MS.,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  thus  the 
Jacobite  hymn  of  1688  reappeared  in  connection  with  an  ode  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  a  Hanoverian  Prince The  tune  and  English  words  probably  reached 

Carey  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  but  independently."  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  Carey  may  have  made  his  version  from  the  Latin  original ;  but  that  there 
were  English  versions  or  adaptations  of  the  Latin  in  existence  at  an  early  period  seems 
pretty  certain.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  states  that  he  had  heard  the  tune  sung  to  the 
words,  **  Great  James  our  King"  ;  and  there  is  the  story  of  a  drinking  cup  preserved 
at  Fingask  Castle  on  which  were  inscribed  the  following  stanzas  : — 
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"God  save  the  King,  I  pray, 
God  bless  the  King,  I  pray, 

God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Soon  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 


"God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
The  true-bom  Prince  of  Wales, 

Sent  us  by' Thee. 
Grant  us  one  favour  more. 
The  King  for  to  restore, 
As  Thou  hast  done  before. 

The  Familie.    Amen." 


"Evidence  of  this  sort,"  says  Major  Crawford,  referring  to  the  Fingask  cup, 
"should  be  accepted  with  caution,  but  these  lines,  if  genuine,  must  have  been  written 
before  1701,  the  year  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  after  which  there  was  no  titular  Prince 
of  Wales  until  the  birth  of  Charles  Edward,  in  1720.  The  epithet  true-bom  distinctly 
refers  to  the  old  Pretender.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  peculiar  expression 
found  in  the  Fingask  inscription  as  well  as  in  the  version  sung  by  Carey,  '  Send 
him  victorious,'  is  more  applicable  to  the  *  King  over  the  water,'  than  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  It  is  not,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  Latin,  but  would  probably  appear  in  a 
translation  made  in  England  after  the  flight  of  King  James."  Assuming  then,  as  we 
may  confidently  do,  that  in  **  O  Deusoptime,"  we  have  restored  to  us  the  original  text 
of  the  hymn  sung  in  1688,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  words  were  written  by  one  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  the  origin  of  the  melody  has  still  to  be  considered. 

Here  we  have  even  more  conflicting  views  than  those  associated  with  the  words. 
One  story  runs  that  the  tune  was  composed  by  Lully  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Cyr.  This  is  a  favourite  theory  with 
newspaper  writers  who  have  just  the  "  little  knowledge "  which  is  said  to  be  a 
"dangerous  thing."  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  by  one  who  evidently  knows  all 
about  the  subject !  "  There  has  been  so  much  ado  lately  about  the  Cork  band  refusing 
to  play  *  God  save  the  Queen  '  at  Olympia,  that  it  might  interest  your  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  origin  of  our  National  Anthem.  The  words,  which  were  composed 
by  Henry  Carey  [how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  sure  of  things  !]  were  of  French  inspiration. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Crkquy^  we  find  a  canticle  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the 
young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  whenever  Louis  XIV.  (commonly  called  Le  Grand  Roi) 
entered  their  chapel  to  hear  morning  mass.  The  words  were  written  by  a  Monsieur 
de  Brenon,  and  the  music  by  the  celebrated  Lully."  The  whole  story  as  told  here  is 
a  ridiculous  myth.  The  so-called  ^^  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Crkquy^^  is  nothing  less 
than  a  clumsy  and  audacious  forgery  ;  and  instead  of  the  above  words  forming  the 
original  version  of  our  "  God  save  the  King  "  they  are  merely  a  poor  translation  of  the 
English.  All  this  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  times  without  number,  yet  letters 
like  the  foregoing  continue  to  be  written  and  probably  will  be  for  years  to  come.  An 
old  Christmas  carol,  **  Remember,  O  thou  man,"  printed  in  Forbes's  Songs  and  Fancies 
(Aberdeen  1682),  bears  a  slight  likeness  to  "God  save  the  King,"  from  which  en- 
thusiastic Scots  have  claimed  the  latter  for  their  country.  The  rhjrthm  of  the 
composition  is,  however,  quite  different,  and,  besides,  the  carol  had  already  appeared 
in  an  English  collection  dated  161 1.  A  similar  but  even  less  marked  resemblance 
to  a  passage  in  one  of  Purcell's  sonatas  led  to  the  ascription  of  the  tune  to  that  great 
English  composer. 

The  most  plausible  theory  is  that  which  attributes  the  ground-work  at  least  of 
the  melody,  to  Dr.  John  Bull,  King  James  I.'s  organist.  In  an  MS.  volume  of 
compositions  by  Dr.  Bull,  dated  1619,  there  appears  a  kind  of  organ  voluntary,  entitled 
simply  an  "  Ayre,"  which  is  identical  in  rhythm  with  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  bears 
a  striking  likeness  to  it  in  the  form  of  its  melody.  True,  the  "  Ayre  "  is  in  the  minor 
key,  but  this  is  of  small  importance  seeing  other  essential  elements  are  present.  If  the 
anthem  was  really  produced  in  1688,  the  author  of  the  words  was  likely  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Bull's  organ  piece,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  theory  that 
it  supplied  the  basis  on  which  the  tune  of  "  O  Deus  optime  '*  was  founded.  Dr.  Bull 
had  been  dead  for  sixty  years,  and  his  composition  being  only  in  MS.  there  would  be 
little  scruple  in  using  it,  if  found  suitable.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
by  inquirers  into  the  history  of  our  National  Anthem,  and  here  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  matter. 

It  was  during  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of  1745  that  "God  Save  the  King"  first  burst 
into  popularity,  having  then  been  taken  up  as  "a  loyal  song."  On  September  28th  of 
that  year — twelve  days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Pretender  at  Edinburgh — it  was 
sung  at  Drury  Lane,  with  harmonies  and  accompaniments  by  Dr.  Arne,  who  had 
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already  composed  the  air  of  Thomson's  **  Rule  Britannia."  In  October,  1745,  the 
GentlemafCs  Magazine  printed  both  words  and  music,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  verse 
beginning  "Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store."  The  other  two  verses  are  the  same  as 
already  quoted  from  Harmonia  Anglicana,  except  that  the  first  line  is  altered  to  "God 
save  great  George  our  King,"  and  the  words  "we  fix"  in  the  second  verse  are 
substituted  for  "are  fix'd."  The  melody  now  rapidly  increased  in  popularity,  and 
soon  took  the  place  which  it  holds  at  the  present  day. 


The  Russian  National  Anthem. 

The  Russian  National  Anthem  dates  from  the  year  1833,  before  which  time  the  Czars 
usually  contented  themselves  with  the  "  God  save  the  King  "  we  have  been  considering. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  abroad  in  the  year  just  named,  and  hearing  the  airs 
of  other  countries  at  their  Courts,  it  struck  him  that  his  own  people  ought  to  have  a 
patriotic  hymn  all  to  themselves  instead  of  dividing  a  melody  with  other  nations.  To 
write  a  national  anthem  to  order  was  no  easy  task,  and  General  Alexis  Lwoff,  whom 
the  Emperor  selected  for  the  work,  fully  realized  its  difficulty.  "The  problem  struck 
me,"  says  Lwoff  in  his  Memoirs^  "  as  being  extremely  hard  and  serious.  Recollecting 
the  imposing  British  hymn  *  God  save  the  King,'  the  French  hymn  so  full  of  originality, 
and  the  Austrian  hymn  with  its  touching  music,  I  felt  and  comprehended  the  necessity 
of  producing  something  vigorous,  grand,  moving,  and  national,  fit  to  be  heard  in  a 
church,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  gathering,  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  from  the  scholar  to  the  person  of  no  education  at  all.  The 
thought  absorbed  me ;  the  condition  of  the  task  I  was  charged  to  carry  out  perplexed 
me. 

One  evening  on  returning  very  late  Lwoff  was,  like  De  Lisle,  seized  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  and  at  once  composed  and  wrote  down  the  melody  of  the  hymn  which 
had  been  occupying  his  thoughts.  Zhukovsky  was  then  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
words,  which  he  did — not,  it  appears,  altogether  to  LwofFs  satisfaction,  for  he  com-* 
plains  that  the  poet  was  not  a  musician,  and  so  could  not  adapt  his  verses  to  the  finale 
in  the  minor  key  of  the  first  cadence  of  the  melody.  However,  the  hymn — words  and 
music — was  got  ready,  and  the  Emperor  said  he  would  hear  it.  The  place  selected  for 
the  performance  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Imperial  Choristers — where  LwofFs  brother  was 
at  this  time  director  of  the  music — and  there,  on  the  28th  November  1833,  were 
gathered  the  whole  body  of  the  singers,  and  two  full  military  bands,  ready  to  do  justice 
to  the  new  hymn.  "  It  is  superb,"  was  the  exclamation  of  the  Emperor,  after  hearing 
it  performed  several  times  ;  and  then  and  there  he  ordered  the  Minister  of  War  to  have 
it  adopted  for  the  whole  army.  The  decree  was  promulgated  on  the  4th  December 
1833,  and  the  hymn  was  heard  publicly  for  the  first  time  on  the  nth  December  at  the 
Grand  Theatre,  Moscow.  "  It  seemed,"  said  LwofF,  "  as  if  the  Emperor  wanted  to  see 
how  the  Moscow  public  liked  my  work.  On  the  25th  December  the  hymn  was  sung  in 
the  Winter  Palace  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  standards.  The  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  present  me  with  a  gold  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds  as  a  testimony  of  his  satisfaction, 
and  ordered,  furthermore  that  the  words  *  God  protect  the  Czar  *  should  be  introduced 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lwoff  family."  Happy  composer,  to  receive  such 
tokens  of  royal  favour  ! 

LwofFs  hymn  at  first  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception — the  Russian  people,  as 
well  as  the  Czar,  were  perhaps  quite  tired  of  our  "  God  save  the  King."  Nowadays  we 
suspect  it  is  regarded  pretty  much  as  an  official  hymn,  for  its  words,  as  we  know,  are 
not  exactly  the  prayer  of  the  Czar's  subjects — 

"God  save  our  glorious  Czar! 

Noble  and  strong : 
Lead  him  to  victory. 

His  pow'r  prolong.'* 

The  tune  is  really  a  good  one,  though  it  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  popular  music  of  Russia.  The  late  Carl  Engel  [The  Study  of  National 
Music)  thought  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  well-known  Sicilian 
Mariners'  Hymn,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  two  airs  to  justify 
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the  charge  that  Lwoff  had  copied  from  the  earlier  tune.  Coincidences  in  musical 
composition  there  always  will  be  so  long  as  the  musical  scale  is  limited  to  seven  notes  ; 
and  unless  in  cases  where  the  likeness  is  very  marked,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge 
composers  with  direct  plagiarism.  t 

LwofF  died  on  his  property  in  the  province  of  Kowno  so  late  as  1870.  His  father,  a 
high  Russian  government  official,  had  made  him  enter  on  a  military  career,  but  not 
before  he  had  given  him  an  excellent  musical  education.  He  was  a  capital  violinist,  as 
Schumann  testifies,  and  his  other  brilliant  qualities  soon  gained  for  him  an  exalted  rank 
among  the  military.  In  1836  we  find  him  a  General,  a  personal  adjutant  to  the 
Emperor,  and  Chief  Director  of  the  music  at  the  Court,  and — in  succession  to  his 
brother — of  the  singers  at  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  published  several  compositions 
and  edited  eleven  volumes  of  the  traditional  tunes  and  chants  of  the  Russian  Church, 
but  he  will  be  remembered  solely  on  account  of  the  National  Anthem  which  he  composed 
for  his  country. 

The  Austrian  National  Hymn. 

The  Austrian  National  Hymn,  "  God  preserve  the  Emperor,"  is  the  only  melody  of 
the  kind  which  has  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  great  composers.  It  is  by  Joseph 
Haydn,  who  loved  it  so  much  that,  when  dying,  he  asked  to  be  taken  from  his  bed,  and 
when  carried  to  the  piano  played  the  ear-haunting  melody  solemnly  three  times  over  in 
the  presence  of  his  weeping  servants.  The  tune  had  its  origin  in  Haydn's  visits  to 
England.  Here  he  had  several  times  witnessed  the  effect  of  *'  God  save  the  King  "  on 
public  occasions,  and  the  result  was  a  resolve  to  present  his  own  country  with  a  similar 
composition.  Through  his  friends.  Count  Sarau — the  Austrian  Imperial  Chancellor — 
and  Baron  Swieten,  Haydn  procured  the  words  from  Lorenz  Hauschka,  the  poet,  and 
the  hymn  was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  on  the  12th  February,  1797,  at  the  theatre  in  Vienna.  Subsequently — in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand — new  verses  written  by  Baron  Zedlitz  were  substituted 
'for  the  original  words  of  Hauschka.  The  melody,  being  thoroughly  national  in  style, 
was  immediately  accepted  by  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  Haydn  afterwards 
used  it,  with  variations,  in  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  Quartettes  (Opus  76,  No.  3) ; 
and  we  in  this  country  have  adapted  it  to  sacred  words,  and  sing  it  regularly  in  our 
churches. 


The  Danish  National  Anthem. 

The  Danish  National  Anthem,  *'  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast,"  possesses 
no  great  interest : — 

'^  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast  in  war's  dense  night, 
His  broadsword  smote  with  blow  so  vast 
Thro'  Gothic  helm  and  head  it  past ; 

Then  sank  each  hostile  stem  and  mast,  in  war's  dense  night. 
Fly !  fly !  they  cry  on  ev'ry  hand, 
'Gainst  Denmark's  Christian  who  can  stand  in  fight?" 

This  is  the  first  stanza ;  it  commemorates  the  bravery  of  Christian  IV.,  the  favourite 
King  of  the  Danes,  and  the  subsequent  verses  are  in  praise  of  the  Danish  heroes,  such 
as  Juel  and  Wessel,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  naval  battles.  The  words  are  by 
Ewald,  and  the  music — which  is  vigorous  and  not  unlike  our  "Rule  Britannia" — by 
a  German  composer  named  Hartmann,  who  settled  in  Copenhagen  about  1768.  *  Hart- 
mann  introduced  the  song  into  his  operetta  entitled  Fiskeme  ("The  Fisherman"),  when 
it  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  soon  became  popular  all  over  Denmark. 
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"^ONY  was   the  idlest  boy  in  Switzerland.     Other  boys 

of  his  age  chopped  wood,  gathered  edelweiss,  looked 

after  goats  and  cattle  ;  carried  parcels  for  the  strangers, 
guided  them  on  short  expeditions;  and  earned  pence  in 
many  ways.  But  Tony  did  none  of  these  things,  and  when 
his  mother  tried  to  make  him  useful  he  looked  so  frightened 
that  at  last  she  left  him  alone  and  let  him  do  as  he  pleased. 
Gradually  he  grew  to  look  quite  stupid,  as  if  his  wits  had 
gone  a-wandering,  and  to  be  called  the  "  Wooden -head " 
— that  was  the  name  by  which  all  the  neighbours  knew  him. 
"Poor  little  Wooden- h  ea  d !  he's  no  use  at  all  to  you," 
they  said  to  his  mother  ;  and  at  this  she  waxed  angry,  for 
though  she  often  called  him  Wooden-head  herself,  she 
did  not  like  to  hear  others  do  so. 
TONV.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks  more  than  he  cares  to  say,"  she  would 

answer. 
"  But  he  never  tells  of  what  he 

thinks ;    and  a  thinker  who  says 

nothing   is  like  a   signpost    that 

points  no  way,   and  has   nought 

written  on  it   to   guide  him    who 

looks  up,"  old  Gaspard   said  one 

morning. 

"  The  signpost  was  made  before 

the  writing,  and  the  talking   that 

is  worth  hearing  only  comes  after 

much  thinking.  He'll  tell  us  enough 

some  day,"  the  mother  answered. 

But  though  she  spoke  up  bravely 

she  was    sad    at  heart.     "I    love 

thee  dearly,    my   little  son,"  she 

said.     "  1  love  thy  pale  face  and 

wide  open  eyes,  looking  as  though 

they  expected  to  see  Heaven's  door 

creak  on  its  hinges   so  that  thou 

mightest  know  what  the  heavenly 

city  was   like ;   but   who  besides  towv  sittino  bv  the  fi»k. 
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will  care  for  thee  if  thou  art  stupid  ?  And  if 
thou  art  useless  who  will  want  thee  ?  Even 
thy  father  gets  impatient."  Tony  turned  from 
the  fagg'Ot  that  was  beginning  to  crackle  and 
merrily  liclc  with  its  long  flames  the  black 
soup-pot  hung  over  it. 

"Could  I  be  with  thee  and  yet  far  off?" 
he  asked.      "  I  long  to  be  far  off." 

"Dear  mercy!"  his  mother  exclaimed. 
"  But  why  dost  thou  want  to  be  far  off, 
Tony  ?  " 

"Then  would  I  be  little  and  could  lie  in 
thy  arms,  and  none  would  want  me  to  do  the 
things  I  cannot  do  and  forget  to  do." 

"  But  how  would  being  far  off  make  thee 
little,  my  son  ?  " 

"All  the  people  are  little  far  off,"  he  an- 
swered.     "  I  often  watch  the  strangers  come 
down  the  pathway  from  the  big  house.     They 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  as  they  come  near  ; 
they  pass  the  door  and  go  on  by  the  gorge, 
getting  smaller  and    smaller  till  they  are  as 
■■  ,    little  as  the  figures  hidden  in  the  wood  that 
my  father  cuts  away  in   the  winter.     When 
they  return  they  grow  bigger  and  bigger  again  as  they  come  near.  Yes — I  want  to  be 
very  little  and  far  off." 

"  My  son,  thou  art  a  fool,"  his  mother  said.  "  Is  thy  father  ever  smaller,  dost  thou 
think  ?  It  is  only  the  distance  that  makes  the  strangers  seem  as  thou  hast  said  ;  if 
thou  drew  near  them  thou  wouldst  see  that  they  had  neither  grown  smaller  nor  lai^er." 
But  Tony  shook  his  head  and  would  not  understand. 

"  They  are  little  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  go  away  and  be  little  to  thee 
again,  and  then  thou  wouldst  not  be  always  asking 
me  to  do  this  thing  and  that,  and  be  angry  at  my 
forgetting.  There  are  so  many  things  in  my  head 
that  come  before  my  eyes  and  make  my  hands 
useless." 

"Thou  art  no  good  if  thou  art  useless,"  his 
mother  sighed.  "  All  things  have  a  reason  for  staying 
in  the  world,  and  the  reason  for  the  young  and 
strong  is  that  they  are  useful."  But  Tony  answered 
only, 

"Someday  I  will  go  far  off  and  be  very  little,"  and 
went  to  the  sunshine  and  sat  down  on  his  little  stool 
by  the  door.  Presently  he  began  to  sing  a  song  learnt 
in  some  strange  fashion  unknown  to  any  near  him,  as 
a  solitary  bird  might  learn  from  its  own  little  lonely 
heart. 

"Ah,  dear  child,"  his  mother  said  sadly  as  she 
listened.  "  He  is  no  fool  in  spite  of  his  talk,  or  if  he 
be  one,  then  his  voice  is  sweeter  than  the  wisest  ; 
there  is  not  room  for  an  evil  thought  anywhere  within 
sound  of  it.  While  I  listen  to  him  I  could  even 
forgive  Gaspard's  wife  for  getting  the  fine  linen  to  be 
washed  for  the  English  lady.  It  was  a  small  thing  to 
quarrel  about." 

But  you  do  not  know  where  Tony  lived.  In  the 
summer  his  home  was  far  up  a  high  mountain  in 
Switzerland.       Beneath    was    a   valley  abounding  in 

*'tlle  meadows  and  winding  pathways  that  had  at  one  end  a  waterfall.  The  waterfall  fell  - 
era  mountain  side  and  was  like  a  dream  forgotten  before  waking-time,  for  though  the 
ray  went  down  and  down,  it  never  reached  the  bottom,  but  scattered  itself  in  the 
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sunshine  and  was  lost.     Tony  used  to  watch  the  falling  water,  and  try  to  feel  as  he 

imagined  it  felt — caught  by  the  breeze  and  carried  away  in  its  arms.     Sometimes  he 

could  almost  fancy  himself  journeying  with  it — on  and  on,  till  he  lost  all  likeness  to 

himself,  and,  meeting  the  great  winds,  he  became  a  part  of  them,  and  swept  over  the 

far-off  sea.     All  about  the  valley  and  here  and  there  on  the  mountains  were  the  chalets 

or  dark  wooden  houses  of  the  peasants.     Some  were  built  on  piles,  so  that  when  the 

storms  and  floods  came  the  herdsmen  and  their  beasts  might  still  keep  themselves  dry  ; 

and  some  had  heavy  stones  on  their  roofs, 

so  that  the  winds   might  not  blow  them 

away.     When  Tony  was  very  little,   and 

before  he  had  seen  the  builders  at  work, 

he  thought   that    the  piles  were    wooden 

legs  on  which  the  chalets  had  walked  up 

in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night, 

and  that  the  two  little  windows  in  most  of 

their   fronts  were  eyes  with  which    they 

had  looked  out  to  guide  themselves.     He 

often    wished    that    he    could    see    them 

staggering    step    by    step  upward  along 

the  zig-zag  pathways,  but  he  never  did. 

When  he  grew  older  he  grew  wiser  also, 

and   knew  that    human  hands  had  built 

them  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley, 

that  they  would  stay  where  they  first  rose 

till  the  winds  and  rains  had   done    their 

worst.     There  was  a  little  heap  of  rubbish  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  ;  he  had  often 

wondered  what  it  meant,  but  at  last  he  knew,  and  then  he  stood  looking  at  it  and 

thought  of  the  children  crouching  over  the    fire,    while    the  herdsman  ■  watched  the 

sweeping  storm  gather  to  sh-atter  their  home  and  leave  it  in  the  past. 

Just  above  his  father's  chalet  was  a  big  stone  house  called  the  Alpine  Hotel,  where 
strangers  came  and  stayed  in 
the  summer.  The  strangers 
talked  among  themselves  in  a 
language  Tony  did  not  under- 
stand, and  were  curious  about 
the  country  round,  professing  to 
love  it  much,  and  day  after  day 
walking  over  little  bits  of  it. 
It  seemed  odd  to  Tony  that  they 
should  travel  from  far  countries 
to  see  the  things  he  had  lived 
among  all  his  life — just  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  snow  and  the 
edelweiss,  the  sunshine  and  the 
inflnite  stillness.  Was  it  really 
for    these    that     the    strangers 

came  P  He  wondered  sometimes      ,.  p^^  ^„^y  q^ve  his  father  money  to  show  them  thb 
what  more  might  be  in  the  un-  mountain  ways," 

known    distances     beyond    his 

home,  and  in  what  strange  forms  the  great  world  stretched  itself.  Yet  he  did  not  trouble 
much  about  either  the  strangers  or  the  world  they  came  from,  but  silent  and  lonely 
let  the  days  and  nights  slip  by  as  one  that  swims  with  but  just  enough  movement  to 
keep  himself  from  drowning.  So  Tony  seemed  to  swim  through  time,  and  to  find  each 
day  as  difficult  to  remember  from  the  one  that  went  before  or  came  after  it  as  he  would 
have  found  it  to  tell  one  mile  of  sea  from  another.  Sometimes  he  wondered  if  the 
strangers  were  people  easy  to  break,  or  to  kill,  or  to  get  lost,  for  though  they  never 
ceased  praising  the  beauty  of  the  mountains,  yet  they  were  afraid  to  go  alone  up  the 
steep  paths  or  on  the  snow-plains  that  he  knew  and  could  have  wandered  over  in  his 
sleep.  But  it  was  good  that  they  had  so  little  courage,  for  they  gave  his  father  money 
to  show  them  the  mountain  ways,  to  carry  their  food,  and  pull  them  across  the  little 
precipices  and  crevasses  that  Tony  scarce  noticed,  to  cut  steps  on  the  sheer  ice  to 
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which  his  feet  clung  surely,  to  take  care  of  them  altogether,  those  foolish  strangers 
who  professed  to  love  the  mountains  and  yet  were  afraid  to  be  alone  among  them. 
All   day    long  while  his  father  was  away  Tony  stayed  in   the  chalet  watching   his 
mother  scrub  and  clean  and  wash  the  strangers'  clothes,  and  make  the  soup  ready  for 
his  father  at  night.     Or  he  would  sit  by  the  doorway  watching  the  clouds,  listening 
to  the  falling  avalanche,  letting  the  warm  sun  fall  on  his  closely-cropped  head.     Happy 
enough  was  Tony  ;  the  trees  made  pictures  to  him,  the  wind  blew  and  he  understood  : 
surely  he  belonged  to  the  winds  and  the  trees,  and  had  once  been  a  part  of  them  ?     Why 
should  he  trouble  to  work  ?     Vaguely  his  heart  knew  it  was  not  to  work  as  his  father 
and  mother  worked  that  he  had  journeyed  into  the  world  from  the  mists  beyond  it. 
Had  he  not  been  very  little  once  when  he  set  out  on  that  first  journey  ?    Some  day, 
when  he  had  done  his  resting  on  the  moun- 
tain, he  would  go  on  into  the  distance,  and 
be  very  little  once  more.     There  must  have 
been  other  thoughts  than  these    that   came 
into  his   heart,  for   he  and  nature  were  so 
near  akin — strange  thoughts  of  which  those 
about  him,  taken  up  with  each  other,  knew 
nothing.     But  he  had  few  words  with  which 
to  talk  ;  even  the  easy  ones  of  daily  life  his 
lips  found  difficult  to  use. 

He  was  glad  when  the  evening  came,  and 
the  soup  was  eaten,  and  he  stood  by  the 
doorway,  listening  to  his  father's  stories 
of  all  the  strangers  had  said  and  done. 
Sometimes  when  they  had  been  niggardly  or 
very  silent  or  the  day  a  disappointmg  one, 
his  father  would  be  cross  and  grumble  at 
the  soup,  or  would  reproach  Tony  for 
being  idle  ;  but  his  mother  always  took  his 
part. 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  be  hard  on  him,"  she 
would  say.  "  Now  he  is  as  one  called  too 
soon,  before  his  sleep  has  satisfied  him,  and 
his  dreams  overtake  his  waking  hours.  Let 
him  get  his  dreaming  done,  and  he  will 
rouse  to  work  as  men  work  in  the  morning 
time." 
TONY  GETTING  EDELWEISS.  "Ah,    uonsense,"  the   father  would   an- 

swer ;  "we  can  any  of  us  dream  who  are  too 
stupid  to  wake  and  too  idle  to  work.  |f  it  was  not  that  he  could  sing  I  would  have  no 
patience  with  him." 

The  strange  thing  about  Tony's  song  was  that  no  one  knew  how  he  had  come  by 
it.  He  sang  a  little  bit  of  it  in  the  days  when  he  looked  for  edelweiss  on  the  moun- 
tain. To  the  highest  ridges  he  went  to  seek  for  the  little  white  flowers  that  grow 
00  the  edge  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps,  and  when  he  brought  any  back  they  were  tied 
in  bunches  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  strangers.  That  was  before  he  had  grown  so 
silent,  before  the  time  when  the  great  cobweb  seemed  to  have  wrapped  him  round, 
before  he  had  wandered  into  a  dream  and  shut  the  door  on  the  waking  world.  One 
day  he  came  back  with  his  basket  empty, 

' '  But  where  is  the  edelweiss  ?  "  his  mother  asked. 

"  I  did  not  see  any,"  he  answered,  and  sat  down  beside  the  smoking  wood.  Then 
he  began  the  song  he  had  known  ever  since  he  could  sing  at  all,  but  this  time  there 
was  something  that  his  mother  had  never  heard  before. 

"  Where  didst  thou  learn  that  ?  "  she  asked,  but  Tony  would  not  speak. 
"  It  is  hard  on  thee,"  Gaspard's  wife  said,  "  that  thy  son  should  be  a  fool," 
"Nay,   he  is  no  fool,"  the  mother  answered. 

"  But  he  cannot  tell  even  where  he  learnt  his  song,"  the  woman  said. 
"He     learnt    it  in    the    clouds    may  be,    or   on    the    mountain-side,    farther    up 
than  our  feet  can  climb — who  knows  what  may  be  there — it  is  only  the  like  of  Tony 
vho  can  tell,"  and  she  waited   scornfully  for  Gaspard's  wife  to  go  ;   but   then  she 
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sighed  sadly  enough.  "Surely  he  will  some  day  awaken,"  she  thought,  "or  what 
will  be  the  good  of  him  ?  "  But  from  that  time  Tony  forgot  more  and  more  the 
things  he  was  told  to  do,  and  lived  more  and  more  among  his  dreams,  which  grew 
so  tangled  that  even  he  could  not  separate  them  or  tell  the  sleeping  from  the 
waking  ones. 

But  it  was  only  in   the  summer  that  the  days  passed  thus.     When -the  storms 
came  and  the  snow  descended,  the  hotels  and  all  the  chalets  on  the  mountains  were 
closed,  and  the  peasants  and  the  herdsmen  and  their  families  and  their  flocks  went 
down  to  the  valley  for  the  winter.     Tony  and  his  parents  lived  with  a  neighbour  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  all  of  them  huddled  together  in  a  little  wooden  dwelling. 
The  floods  came,  and  the  winds  swept  past,  and  the  snow-drift  piled  higher  and  higher 
against    the  windows    till    it  was    hardly  possible    for  any  light  to    enter  the    close 
and  smoky    room.     Tony    used  to  watch  his    father  cutting  bits  of  wood  :    chip  by 
chip  he  seemed  to  take  away  the  walls  that  held  little  animals  and  men  and  women 
in  prison.     He  never  realized  that  his  father's  sharp  knife  and  precise  eye  shaped 
the    toys,  or    understood    that  it  was  just  for   the   sake   of  the    money  they  would 
bring     that     his    mother 
placed  them  away  so  care- 
fully  till   the  dealer   from 
Geneva  came  to  buy  them, 
or  till  it  was  time  to  put 
them  on  a  tray  outside  the 
chalet    door    so   that   the 
strangers   might   see   and 
bargain  for  them. 

One  winter  there  was  a 
dark  knotty  morsel  of 
wood  that  fascinated  Tony. 
Every  morning  as  he  drank 
his  milk  his  eyes  wandered 
towards  it  In  the  evening 
as  he  crouched  shiveringly 
by  the  smouldering  fire 
beneath  the  black  soup-pot, 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  it 
and  almost  fearingly  won- 

dered  what  strange  thing  the  avalanche. 

it  concealed.     One  day  his 

father  took  it  up,  and,  turning  it  over  and  over,  began  to  cut,  till  there  came 
forth  the  figure  of  a  little  woman  who  had  on  her  face  an  expression  of  listening 
and  waiting.  Tony's  father  looked  at  her  and  held  her  up  before  him  when  he  had 
taken  off  the  last  bits  of  wood  that  clung  to  her. 

"  Maybe  thou  art  expecting  some  one  to  come  and  bear  thee  company,"  he  said 
speaking  to  it  affectionately,  as  though  it  were  a  child  ;  "but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thou  canst  have,  unless  Tony  here  will  please  thee?" 

Tony  shrinking  back  fancied  that  the  woman's  eyes  turned  towards  him. 

"  She  is  only  wood,  my  lad,"  his  mother  said,  "and  to-morrow  she  will  be  sent  to 
the  dealer's  far  off— there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  she  cannot  move,  and  in  things 
that  cannot  move  no  danger  lies.  All  things  that  live  and  move  have  the  power 
to  frighten,  perhaps,  but  not  this  bit  of  wood  that  has  been  shaped  by  thy  father's 

But  Tony  crept  out  of  the  chalet  and  trampled  the  soft  snow  under  foot,  and 
wondered  when  the  summer  would  come  ;  for,  in  the  darkness  and  cold  of  winter  he 
was  afraid  of  the  little  wooden  woman  lying  still  and  wide-eyed  in  the  smoky  chalet. 
When  he  went  back  his  mother  looked  up  and  said,  just  as  if  she  had  divined  his 
thoughts,  "Our  neighbour  Louis  has  gone  to  Geneva  to  look  for  mules  for  the  summer ; 
h^  has  taken  all  ihy  father's  carving  with  him,  so  thou  needst  not  be  afraid  of  the 
little  woman  any  more." 

But  this  had  happened  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  Tony  had  forgotten  the  piece  of 
wood  and  what  had  come  from  it.  Now  his  father  was  carving  again,  and  making 
ready  for  the  dealer  who  arrived  once  a  year  to  buy  their  winter's  work  from  the 
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peasants  ;  and  if  the  dealer  would  not  buy,  the  little  figures  could  be  put  away  in  a 
drawer  ready  for  the  strangers. 

"  If  I  were  but  like  one  of  them,"  Tony  used  to  think  as  he  saw  them  wrapped  in 
soft  paper,  "to  be  always  little,  to  be  handled  tenderly  and  put  to  sleep  in  a  drawer 
till  the  summer,  and  then  to  be  warmed  through  and  through  by  the  sun.  Why  should 
they  have  legs  that  never  ache  and  hands  that  never  work  ?  " 

It  was  a  cold  morning  when  the  dealer  came — a  dark  silent  man,  black  haired 
with  overhanging  eyebroi.vs. 

' '  Who  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  Tony. 

"  He  is  my  son,"  the  father  said  ;  "  but  little  enough  good  is  he  save  to  sing." 

"  Is  he  the  boy  whose  song  the  goatherds  say  was  learnt  in  the  clouds  ?  " 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  man. 
"  Ah,  Tonj''s  song  is  known  all  down 
the  valley   and  over  the  mountain  too," 
his  mother  said. 

"  A  stranger  came  to  Geneva  once  and 
tried  to  sing  it,"  the  dealer  said,  "  but  he 
could  not  remember  it  all. 

"It  is  no  good  to  Tony,"  the  father 
said,  "  he  is  only  a  fool,  and  will  not  use 
his  hands  and  feet."  Then  the  mother 
spoke  up  for  her  son. 

"  Don't  judge  him  harshly,"  she  said. 
"  Surely  some  are  made  to  use  their  hands 
and  some  their  feet,  and  some  it  may  be  just 
their  hearts  to  feel  and  their  lips  to  speak. 
Does  he  not  sing  a  song  he  has  fetched 
from  the  clouds  ?  Let  that  travel  instead 
of  his  feet  and  work  instead  of  his  hands." 
"  He  is  called  the  Wooden-head,"  the 
father  went  on,  unheeding,  "and  he 
might  well  be  all  wooden  but  for  his  song. 

The  rest  of  him  is  no  good " 

"But  a  song  has  sometimes  lived 
longer  than  the  strongest  hands  that  ever 
worked  for  bread,  and  travelled  farther 
than  the  swiftest  runner,"  said  the  mother. 

" And   he   would    be  like  one  of 

those,"  the  father  added,  pointing  to  the 
little  carved  figures  he  had  made. 
THE  FLOCKS  ooiNG  DOWN  Til  THK  vALLEv  "They  Were  hidden  in  a  block  of  wood, 

FOR  THE  wrNTER.  just  as  thy  song  is  hidden  in  thee,"  his 

mother  said,  looking  at  Tony  fondly. 
"  He  would  be  better  without  his  song,"  his  father  said.      "  He  might  dream  less 
and  work  more." 

The  dealer  considered  and  was  silent,  and  when  he  spoke  again  he  spoke  slowly. 
"  Let  him  go  to  the  city  with  me — to  Geneva,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  take  the  song 
from  his  lips  and  send  it  over  the  world." 

"Tony,"  asked  his  father,  "wilt  thou  go  to  Geneva?  Perhaps  there  thou  wouldst 
get  thy  wish  to  be  far  off  and  very  little." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  mother  with  a  heart  that  stood  still,  "  but  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  wish  and  its  fulfilment  sometimes  find  themselves  strange  company.  But  go  if 
thou  wilt,  dear  lad,  there  is  much  in  the  world,  I  would  not  keep  thee  from  seeing  it." 
The  peasants  came  out  of  their  chalets  and  stood  at  their  doors  watching  Tony  as 
he  went  through  the  village  with  the  dealer  ;  but  Tony  did  not  see  them.  He  walked 
as  one  who  was  dazed.  The  icicles  hung  like  a  fringe  on  the  waterfall,  and  every- 
where the  sun  had  kissed  it  there  rested  a  little  golden  star,  but  he  did  not  look  up  as 
he  passed  by.  He  kept  his  eyes  towards  the  long,  straight  road,  and  wondered  if  in 
the  stems  of  the  fir-trees  that  fringed  it  there  dwelt  strange  figures  like  those  his 
father  had  set  free  with  his  knife.  TIte  dealer  pulled  some  wire  from  his  pocket  and 
fashioned  It  as  he  walked  beside  Tony,  but  he  said  no  word  until  the  village  was  far 
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behind  and  they  could  no  longer  hear  the  trickle  of  the  unfrozen  water.  Then 
he  looked  up  and  said, 

"  Sing." 

Mechanically,  as  though  he  were  a  puppet,  of  which  the  string  had  been  pulled, 
Tony  began  to  sing,  and  the  dealer  twanged  the  wire  in  his  hands  till  it  almost  echoed 
the  song.  But  Tony  did  not  hear  it.  Over  his  senses  had  stolen  a  great  rest ;  he 
walked  as  though  before  him  he  saw  the  land  of  his  dreams  and  presently  would 
enter  its  gateway. 

Twang,  twang,  went  the  wire. 

The  fir-trees  swayed  a  very  little  in  the  breeze;  more  and  more  as  the  twilight 
deepened,  as  the  night  came  on,  and  he  turned  his  face  towards  them  ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
knew  them,  as  if    he  would  have  gone  to  them,  have  walked  among   them  as  his 
friends,    but   something    held    him    and   he 
could  not ;  he  had  no  power  to  swerve  from 
the  road.     The  trees  seemed  to  hold  out 
their  arms  to  him,   to  whisper  a  message 
that  he  did  not  understand. 

Tivang,  twang,  went  the  wire.— But  he 
was  going  to  understand  the  trees,  to  learn 
their  language  and  ponder  their  secrets. 
They  were  wrapped  in  darkness  at  last,  but 
Tony  did  not  stop,  he  went  on,  on  and  on 
without  stopping,  into  the  blackness  till 
that  too  was  behind,  and  towards  him  slowly 
stole  the  morning  light.  He  saw  then  a 
range  of  low  mountains  far  in  the  distance. 
They  rose  higher  and  higher  as  he  drew 
near  as  if  to  greet  him. 

"  Sing,"  said  the  dealer  again. 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  began  to  sing. 
But  his  song  was  different,  it  seemed  no 
longer  to  come  from  his  heart  but  only  from 
his  lips,  and  as  he  sang  the  twanging  wire 
in  the  dealer's  hands  repeated  the  notes. 
The  song  was  going  out  of  him  into  the 
space  around  and  on  to  the  dealer's  wire. 
He  did  not  heed,  he  did  not  care ;  he  felt ' 
nothing  keenly.    His  legs  were  growing  stiff 

and  his  feet  were  hard,  yet  lighter  to  lift  than         y^^y  singing  as  he  walks  away  with 
they  had  been.    He  was  not  tired,  or  warm,  the  dealer. 

or  cold,  or    glad,   or  sorry,   but  only  in  a 

dream.  The  fir-trees  were  far,  far  behind  now.  Tony  and  the  dealer  had  passed 
other  villages  than  the  one  from  which  they  had  started  yesterday.  They  were  nearer 
to  the  mountains  that  had  looked  so  low  at  first,  and  before  them  Tony  could  see  a  blue 
lake  reflecting  the  still  bluer  sky.  Beside  the  lake  was  a  long  road  that  led  to  the  city 
of  Geneva.  It  was  the  road  towards  which  they  were  journeying.  But  there  were 
more  villages  and  little  towns  to  go  through  first — towns  with  white  houses  on  the 
hilUside  and  low  down  close  to  the  water's  edge.  There  were  carved  wooden  balconies 
to  some  of  the  houses,  and  some  of  the  houses  were  altogether  of  wood.  Tony 
saw  them  and  wondered  in  what  strange  forest  the  trees  of  which  they  were 
made  had  grown.  He  seemed  to  have  more  and  more  kinship  with  the  things  that 
belonged  to  Nature's  firstness — with  the  sky  and  the  lake  and  the  trees,  nay,  even  with 
the  dead  wood  that  had  been  used  on  human  dwelling-places.  But  towards  human 
beings  he  felt  a  strangeness  spring  up  in  his  heart  as  if  between  him  and  them  had 
begun  a  separation.  They  seemed  to  be  made  of  a  different  texture,  of  different  flesh 
and  blood  from  himself,  and  they — these  people — were  so  tall,  they  overshadowed 
him,  so  big  and  so  loud  ;  they  took  long  steps  and  carried  great  loads  that  would  have 
crushed  Tony.  And  yet  they  did  not  look  bigger  than  his  father  and  mother,  it 
was  only  when  they  were  beside  him  that  he  realised  the  difference  in  height.  It  did 
not  surprise  him,  for  nothing  surprised  him  now,  or  stirred  his  pulse,  or  made  his  heart 
beat  quicker  ;  he  went  on,  on,  and  on  while  the  sun  shone,  and  the  mountains  rose 
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higher  and  higher  and  the  dealer  twanged  the  wire,  and  the  music  of  it  grew  more  and 
more  to  resemble  his  song.  But  the  dealer  no  longer  walked  by  Tony's  side,  and  the 
towns  and  the  houses  were  all  behind,  and  the  road  was  long  and  white  and  lonely 
again  and  Tony  tramped  in  silence  looking  at  the  hills,  the  lake,  and  the  sky.  He 
felt  as  if  they  were  his  parents  or  had  been  once  in  a  far-off  time,  and  now  they  were 
reaching  out  to  him  trying  once  more  to  bring  him  back  to  themselves  before  it  was 
for  ever  too  late.  Too  late  for  what?  He  did  not  know,  he  could  not  answer 
himself.  His  heart  was  growing  still  and  slow,  his  lips  were  growing  dumb,  and  he 
knew  that  the  black-browed  man  was  the  reason  of  it,  that  he  controlled  him  without 
a  word,  without  the  touch  of  a  linger.  Tony  began  to  look  into  the  distance  and 
vaguely  wonder  in  what  direction  lay  the  end  to  which  he  journeyed,  and  what 
that  end  might  be. 

**  Sing,"  said  the  man  again. 

Then  Tony  opened  his  mouth  to  sing,  but  the  words  of  his  song  had  gone,  he 
could  not  remember  them,  he  could  not  say  them,  he  could  not  speak,  only  the  notes 
came  forth,  but  they  had  no  meaning  that  could  be  written  down  in  words,  and  each 
listener  heard  them  differently.  Gradually  instead  of  singing  Tony  listened,  for  his 
song  was  all  around  and  about  but  it  did  not  come  from  his  lips  any  more. 

Twang,  twang,  the  same  and  not  the  same — it  seemed  as  if  it  came  from  behind 
him,  but  when  he  tried  to  turn  he  could  not.  He  was  clasped  everywhere  by  the  wire, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  tangle  walked  Tony.  Strange  and  rigid,  as  if  in  a 
dream  he  walked.  One  arm  hung  down  by  his  side,  he  could  not  move  it ;  one  hand 
was  in  his  pocket  he  could  not  pull  it  out.  His  clothes  seemed  to  have  changed, 
to  have  grown  as  stiff  as  he,  and  to  be  separate  from  him  no  more.  Only  his  feet 
moved  just  enough  to  carry  him  forward  and  that  was  all. 

But  the  last  miles  of  the  road  were  behind  too  at  last,  and  the  sounds  of  a  city  were 
before  him  with  lines  of  houses  standing  up  high  and  white,  and  many  little  windows 
like  gaping  mouths  talking  in  the  air  or  lidless  eyes  looking  out  on  the  people  in  the 
streets.  Great  windows,  too,  there  were,  reaching  to  the  ground,  filled  with  all 
manner  of  things  to  please  those  who  had  money  to  go  in  and  buy.  Tony  walked  by 
all  scarcely  knowing.  But  he  understood,  for  he  had  seen  his  shadow.  He  was  in  the 
distance  towards  which  he  had  looked  so  often  from  his  mountain  home. 

He  was  far  off  and  very  little. 

He  knew  that  he  was  bound  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  but  it  did  not  matter, 
he  did  not  care.  It  was  only  a  part  of  a  new  life  in  the  new  world  that  he  had  entered. 
Suddenly  with  a  jerk  he  stopped  by  one  of  the  great  windows  ;  a  door  opened  and  he 
entered.  All  about  him  was  wooden — wooden  houses  and  people  and  animals — and 
everywhere  there  was  a  sound  of  ticking.  Tick,  tick,  tick.  He  was  lifted  by  the 
dealer's  hand  on  to  a  height.  Before  him  was  a  house,  a  chalet,  with  a  flight  of 
stairs  outside  leading  to  a  balcony. 

"  Go  up,"  the  dealer  said,  and  slowly  stair  by  stair  Tony  mounted,  his  feet  growing 
stifFer  and  stiffer  with  every  step  upward.  He  rested  on  the  balcony  at  last ;  there  were 
two  little  doors  leading  into  the  house,  they  opened  suddenly  and  disclosed  a  little  room 
behind.  In  the  room  waiting — surely  waiting  for  him  ?  was  the  strange  little  woman 
Tony  had  seen  his  father  take  from  the  block  of  wood  long  before.  He  remembered 
that  he  used  to  be  afraid  of  her.  How  foolish  he  had  been ;  now  he  was  afraid  of 
nothing.  He  took  his  place  beside  her,  he  felt  that  they  would  never  be  apart  again 
unless  great  change  or  sorrow  came  ;  surely  it  was  like  a  marriage  ?  He  noticed  that 
the  little  woman  was  as  big  as  he,  had  she  grown  ?  or  had  he — but  he  could  not  think 
or  reason.  He  was  jerked  back,  the  wire  twanged,  the  doors  closed,  and  all  was  still. 
He  was  in  the  darkness  waiting  too,  but  for  what  or  how  long  he  did  not  know  :  all 
time  was  the  same  to  him,  he  could  measure  it  no  more.  In  the  distance  he  heard 
other  wires  twanging,  and  after  a  while  the  melody  of  his  song  came  from  many 
directions,  as  though  the  place  were  full  of  it.  He  could  hear  the  footsteps  of  people 
in  the  street ;  and  they  too  were  singing  his  song  as  they  passed  by.  Once  far  off 
he  heard  a  band  playing  it.  But  he  did  not  listen  long,  for  all  things  grew  faint  as 
they  would  have  grown  dim  too  had  he  been  in  the  light  to  see  and  know.  For  Tony's 
life  was  in  his  song  ;  only  a  simple  little  song  as  Tony's  was  a  simple  little  life,  but  it 
journeyed  instead  of  his  feet  and  worked  instead  of  his  hands.  Worked?  Yes.  It 
helped  many  who  were  sad  with  the  courage  it  gave  them  ;  and  made  those  who  were 
happier  a  little  happier  still,  and  sometimes  workers  who  were  tired  or  disheartened 
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sang  Tony's  song  to  themselves  and  from  it  drew  strength  wherewith  to  go  on  a  little 
longer.  Surely  that  was  work  ?  Life  is  not  only  in  heads  that  nod  and  hearts  that 
beat,  nor  is  all  work  in  hands  that  move  and  feet  that  walk,  but  in  many  other  things 
too,  for  those  who  see  and  listen  and  understand. 

After  a  time  there  were  sounds  of  fitting  and  tapping  over  Tony's  head,  and 
then  a  loud  ticking — tick,  tick,  tick  unceasingly,  and  then  there  was  a  strange 
whirring,  and  an  iron  tongue  struck  out  clang-clang  up  to  eleven.  As  the  last  stroke 
fell  the  little  doors  flew  open  and  Tony  and  his  companion  were  jerked  out  by  the  wire 
that  bound  them  on  to  the  balcony  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  which  he  had  mounted 
and  stood  together  white  all  around  and  above  the  song  was  played^there  in  the  midst 
stood  Tony  while  his  song  was  played,  the  song  that  never  would  come  from  his  lips 
again.  Before  them,  separating  the  place  in  which  their  dwelling  was  from  the 
street,  was  a  great  window  letting  in  a  flood  of  light,  and  against  the  glass  were  pressed 
eager  faces  watching ;  but  they  did  not  know  this  ;  as  the  last  note  died  away  they 
were  jerked  back  into  the  little  room  and  all  was  darkness  till  another  hour  had  passed, 
and  then  it  all  happened  again.  Hour  after  hour  it  was  always  the  same,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  in  light  and  dark,  in  heat  and  cold,  for  ever 
and  for  ever  the  same. 

Two  weary  faces  once  were  pressed  against  the  window,  those  of  a  woman  and  a 
man,  and  as  the  doors  opened  and  the  two  little  figures  came  forth  on  the  clock  and 
stood  while  the  song  was  played  the  woman  cried, 

"  It  is  Tony,  it  is  Tony,  it  is  his  song  ;  there  beside  him  is  the  woman  you  made, 
and  he  is  wooden  too — he  is  wooden." 

"  Thou  art  dreaming,"  said  the  man  ;  "  Tony  is  gone  into  the  world,  and  we  will  go 
and  seek  him." 

"  No,  no,"  the  woman  cried  in  despair,  "  his  song  has  gone  into  the  world,  but 
Tony  is  there,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  clock  ;  "  he  is  wooden — he  is  wooden,"  The 
man  looked  long  and  silently. 

"  He  had  always  a  wooden  head,"  he  answered  slowly  ;  "  maybe  the  rest  of  him  has 
gone  wooden  too,  for  he  did  not  move  enough  to  keep  quickened.  But  he  was  useless," 
he  added  trying  to  comfort  his  wife  ;  "  didst  thou  not  say  thyself  that  his  song  would 
work  instead  of  his  hands,  and  journey  instead  of  his  feet  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  was  well  enough  for  those  who  did  not  love  him,"  said  the  mother, 
"but  it  does  not  comfort  me.  It  is  Tony  that  I  want,  my  son  Tony  who  sat  by  the 
door  and  sang,  or  by  the  fire  watching  the  wood  smoulder."  But  as  she  spoke  the 
song  ceased,  the  figures  were  jerked  into  the  darkness,  the  doors  closed,  and  before 
the  man  and  woman  lay  the  long  road  and  the  weary  miles  that  led  back  to  the  village 
and  the  mountain. 
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By  W.  DUPPA-CROTCH. 

In  the  perilous  land,  where  the  North-winds  leap 
From  their  caverns  and  dungeons  drear ; 

And  the  sun  lies  asleep,  full  three  moons  deep. 
In  the  winter  of  half  a  year ; 

And  the  snowclots  fall  in  a  ghostly  pall 

On  the  corpse  of  the  old  grey  earth. 
And  the  Nord-fires  fly  through  the  star-sprent  sky 

In  flashes  of  silent  birth, 

There  be  phantoms  that  go  o'er  the  desolate  snow 

Which  reck  not  of  darkness  and  cold, 
And  the  Were-wolf  shambles  with  wild  eyes  aglow, 

As  he  waits  for  the  wandering  Trold. 

He  girds  at  his  foe  with  a  fang-guarded  growl, 

But  the  Trold  little  careth  for  him  ; 
He  glares  as  he  passes  him  cheek  by  jowl. 

For  he  is  more  crafty  and  grim- 
There  be  Dvergs  that  abide  on  the  drear  hill-side, 

And  Kobolds  deep  down  in  the  mine  ; 
And  Ndkker  that  float  in  their  foam-built  boat 

In  the  warp  of  the  wan  moonshine. 

There  be  lovelier  maidens  that  dwell  on  the  wold 

Than  ever  were  born  unto  man, 
But  their  delicate  cheeks  are  centuries  old 
And  the  blood  in  their  veins  grew  curdled  and  cold 

Or  ever  the  years  began. 

They  are  hollow  and  void  as  a  surf-driven  shell, 

And  they  may  not  endure  in  the  day. 
But  the  glamour  and  grief  of  their  pitiless  spell 

Abideth  for  ever  and  aye. 

There  is  measureless  woe  for  the  doom-driven  wight 

Who  may  list  to  their  magical  horn. 
Who  hath  tasted  their  love  in  the  kisses  of  night, 

And  awakes  to  the  terrors  of  morn. — 

Jarl  Sigurd  arose,  but  his  brow  was  bent 

As  he  fastened  his  trusty  Skj, 
For  the  welkin  was  wild,  and  the  Armament 

Swirled  up  like  an  angry  sea. 
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He  wist  not  why,  and  he  knew  not  how, 

Adrift  like  a  rudderless  bark. 
He  clomb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  he  dived  through  the  forest  dark. 

Through  tasseling  birch  and  pendent  pine, 

In  the  clutch  of  the  frozen  snow ; 
Like  monsters  vast  with  stony  eyne 

Their  arms  swung  to  and  fro'. 

The  five  months  night  was  almost  done, 

And  the  dawn  of  the  day  was  nigh, 
For  the  scarlet  scouts  of  the  coming  sun 

Had  peered  o'er  the  southern  sky. 

Like  ships  that  flee  o'er  a  storm-swept  sea, 

The  moon  and  stars  sped  on. 
Till  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  a  billowy  cloud 

They  vanished, — one  by  one. 

The  Jarl  passed  on.     With  fated  tread 

He  tracked  the  gathering  gloom ; 
His  soul  was  a-chill  with  the  chill  of  the  dead. 

And  his  brow  with  the  damp  of  the  tomb. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Hulder  crag  he  stood, 

By  the  lake  which  hath  never  a  shore ; 
The  sweltering  surge  seemed  flecked  with  blood. 

There  was  doom  in  its  ominous  roar. 

For  the  ice-floes  crashed  with  white  teeth  gnashed, 

And  clamorous  jaws  outspread. 
But  the  skeleton  crew  crawled  onward  anew 

Like  the  hosts  of  the  sheeted  dead. 

Far  down  in  the  womb  of  that  shoreless  wave 

There  glimmered  a  crimson  glow ; 
For  the  bale-flre  that  blazed  in  the  witches'  cave 

Illumined  the  depths  below. 

But  a  clear  voice  rang  through  the  tempest's  might 

From  the  storm-riven  crags  afar ; 
The  arrows  of  song  pierced  the  armour  of  night 

Like  the  beams  of  the  morning  star. 

'*  Woe  is  me  for  hearts  that  slumber, 

Feet  that  linger,  lips  that  fail ; 
Doling  kisses  out  by  number, 

Pleading  grace  with  eyelids  pale. 

•*  Jarl  and  Viking,  famed  in  story, 

Baldur's  boast,  and  Freya's  son ; 
Love  is  fitting  mate  for  Glory, 

Love  and  I  this  night  are  one. 

**  Brave  no  more  the  boisterous  billow. 

Tempt  no  more  the  storm's  unrest, 
Make  my  heart  thy  tranquil  pillow. 

In  the  haven  of  my  breast." 

He  felt  her  approach  like  a  softer  air, 

He  guessed  that  her  beauty  was  nigh, 
He  knew  that  the  flend  was  spreading  her  snare, 

He  knew,  yet  he  could  not  fly. 
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The  elf-horns  rang  with  an  eldritch  clang, 
The  witch-harps  whispered  and  sighed ; 

Whilst  ever  and  aye,  'mid  the  minstrelsy, 
Her  low  voice  lilted  and  died^ 

She  wrought  a  spell  with  her  glittering  eyes. 

She  wove  a  charm  with  her  lips  ; 
And  she  stole  his  heart  as  a  willing  prize 

From  the  depth  of  his  soul's  eclipse. 

Between  two  words  a  little  kiss, 

Till  words  came  all  too  few ; 
''Dear  love,  for  such  a  night  of  bliss, 

The  day  must  turn  to  rue." 

"  Ah,  leave  me  not  in  love's  despite." 

Yet  never  a  word  did  he  say; 
But  he -prayed  in  his  heart  that  the  winter's  night 

Might  nevef  give  place  unto  day. 

With  a  sudden  glow,  over  forest  and  snow, 

The  sun  blazed  forth  at  a  bound. 
The  elf-horns  wailed  as  the  storm-winds  go. 
The  witch-harps  shrieked  like  a  spirit  in  woe. 

Then  shivered  and  gave  no  sound. 

But  what  hath  befallen  that  angel  face. 
And  why  have  those  lips  grown  so  cold, 

Willshe  melt  like  the  snow  from  his  wildered  embrace. 
Will  she  ceJEise,  like  a  tale  that  is  told? 

Her  azure  eyes  were  as  colourless  glass, 
For  through  them  the  sunbeams  fell ; 

And  the  smile  that  struggled  her  lips  to  pass 
Was  the  smile  of  a  fiend  from  hell. 

•*  Oh,  void  and  hollow,"  loud  she  cried, 

"Oh,  ejnpty,.  void  and  hollow." 
And  every  sunlit  crag  replied, 

**Oh,  empty,  void  and  hollow." 

Yet  still  her  breath  strove  hard  to  speak, 

And  break  her  lips'  blue  door, 
Then  burst  in  one  despairing  shriek, 

"Ah,  love,  return  once  more." 

And  so  she  vanished,  like  the  night, 

And  in  the  tarn  below 
No  bale-fire  flared  with  a  fitful  light, 

But  the  shimmering  sunbeam's  glow. 

The  Jarl  stood  long,  as  one  distraught, 

Amid  the  glare  of  day ; 
Forlorn  and  lost  and  brought  to  nought 

He  took  his  homeward  way. 

Homeward, — henceforth  on  earth  no  home 

Could  house  his  heart's  unrest ; 
He  drifted  like  the  floating  foam 

Which  crowns  the  billow's  crest. 

For  seven  long  months  of  moonless  day 

He  fed  his  dull  despair  ; 
In  the  stony  lap  of  the  Fjeld  he  lay 

With  the  wolf  and  the  fox  and  the  bear. 
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Sweet  voices  sighed  on  every  breeze, 

Low  whisperings  filled  the  sky. 
Fair  forms  stole  through  the  moss-grown  trees, 

Beckoned,  but  came  not  nigh« 

He  questioned  the  depths  of  the  shoreless  lake, 

Where  only  the  sunbeams  shone ; 
He  bade  the  witch-crag's  echoes  awake, 

Their  voices  re-echoed  his  own. 

The  light-tipped  waves  which  lingered  near, 

As  though  they  sought  a  shore. 
But  lipped  one  language  to  his  ear, 

•*Oh,  love,  return  once  more." 

It  thundered  from  the  cloven  cloud. 

It  rang  along  the  hill. 
It  pealed  in  echoes  long  and  loud, 

It  woke  when  all  was  still. 

It  wooed  him  from  the  purling  streams, 

It  kissed  him  from  the  air, 
It  filled  his  lone,,  love-haunted  dreams 

With  fancies  fond  and  fair. 

But  now  the  summer  sun  lay  dead. 

Dead  whilst  the  moon  was  new. 
And  never  a  star  in  the  over-head 

Could  glimmer  the  storm-clouds  through. 

So  came  the  night  for  which  he  sighed 

Seven  dreary  months  in  vain, 
To  bring  again  his  love,  his  bride, 

His  bliss, — perchance  his  bane. 

Fierce  roared  the  blast,  the  small-eyed  bear 

To  his  gruesome  den  had  gone. 
The  wolf  and  the  fox  were  in  their  lair. 

Yet  still  he  hurried  on. 

« • 

Past  many  an  ice-beleaguered  cfeek, 

Whose  waters  roared  below ;    - 
Till  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Hylder  peak, 

Aflame  in  the  lightning's .  glow. 

But  far  above  the  drivings  gale 

The  old  sweet  voice  rang  clear. 
It  thrilled  him  through  the  lashing,. hail. 

The  thunder  and  the  fear. 

**  I  wait,  like  the  stars,  for  thy  coming, 

I  swoon,  like  the  eve,  till  we  meet, 
I  pale,  like  the  moon  in  the  gloaming, 

I  fall,  like  the  dew,  at  thy  feet. 

**  Then  leave  me  not  longing  and  lonely; 

The  sun  to  some  far  world  hath  flown. 
Thine  am  I,  thine  ever,  thine  only. 

My  hero,  my  lover,  mine  own." 

Then  silence  fell  on  the  storm-swept  earth, 

Entranced  by  that  meteor  song. 
Which  seemed  a  thing  of  heavenly  birth, 

And  died  the  stars  among. 

T  2 
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Soft  smiled  the  Jarl,  then  stron^f  in  love, 

He  raised  his  arms  on  high, 
And  sent  his  voice  to  the  voice  above 

In  answering,  longing  cry. 

"  I,  too,  have  waited,  day-belated, 
With  my  fears,  a  countless  throng. 

But  I  find  thee,  and  will  bind  thee 
By  the  promise  of  thy  song. 

"  Do  I  dream,   ne'er  let  me  waken. 

Never  sleep  if  now  I  wake ; 
Every  other  hope  forsaken, 

Earth  and  heaven,  for  thy  sweet  sake." 

Then,  fair  as  a  Goddess  who  visits  her  shrine, 

She  floated  and  sank  by  his  side. 
Oh,  was  she  a  demon  or  was  she  divine, 

A  phantom,  an  angel,  a  bride  P 

He  held  her  awhile  in  his  straining  arms, 
And  she  sealed  the  bond  with  a  kiss. 

For  never  a  one  of  the  fiend's  dread  charms 
Is  fraught  with  the  peril  of  this. 

So  she  led  him  adown  the  steep  hill-side, 
To  the  lake  which  hath  never  a  shore ; 

.\nd  she  lulled  him  to  sleep  in  its  fathomless  tide 
For  ever  and  evermore. 


THE  CONVENT. 

ENGLISH    CONVENT    LIFE. 

By  sister  ALOYSIA. 
Illustrated  by  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 

Vocation. 

NOTHING  would  satisfy  my  aim  but  to  enter  a  convent.  "  Better  wait  a  little. 
It  is  an  outburst  of  fervour,"  cautiously  remarked  the  Celtic  Friar  to  whom  I 
owed  my  conversion.  He  succeeded  in  damping;  my  ardour  a  tittle.  I  began  to 
think.     Was  I  mistaken  ? 

"Vocation"  was  the  word  which  worried  me  most.  That  perpetual  question, 
"  Have  you  a  Vocation  ?  "  I  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  its  appli- 
cation to  religion.  Could  I  not  be  trained  to  the  religious  life  as  to  any  other  profes* 
sion  ?  I  was  willing  to  learn.  Argument  followed  argument  ;  the  more  the  Father 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  a  religious,  which  I  regarded  as  spurious,  the 
more  I  clung  to  my  purpose.  There  were  intervals  of  silence  on  the  subject,  but  they 
were  repeatedly  broken  by  unmerciful  importunity  on  my  part,  which  eventually  ended 
in  landing  me  at  the  door  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  situated  near  a  Cathedral  town  in 
the  west  of  England. 

Down  the  hntel  of  the  door  on  the  left  was  a  stiff  iron  rod,  with  a  dangling 
wooden  handle  at  the  end.  I  tugged  at  it  tremblingly.  The  invisible  bell  tinkled  quietly, 
yet  busily.  My  courage  was  sinking  fast,  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  running  away  ;  but  my  feet  felt  weighted  with  lead  and  I 
was  as  if  rooted  to  the  doorstep.  Shuffling  footsteps  approached,  and  a  good-natured 
girl's  face  appeared  at  the  grating.  With  an  ominous  click  the  door  opened,  and  the 
next  minute  I  stood  in  the  stone-paved  hall,  innocent  of  any  covering  except  a  door 
mat.    "  So  bare,"  I  thought,  and  my  spirits  sank  lower  ;  there  was  an  emptiness  about 
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the  entrance  loo  which  brought  home  to  me  the  absence  of  luxuries  more  forcibly  than 
I  had  expected.  1  do  not  think  I  spolce  intelligibly  ;  I  believe  I  stammered  something ; 
but  just  then  a  sister  appeared.  She  had  a  very  pale  face  ;  doubtless  it  looked  paler 
than  it  really  was,  being  surrounded  by  the  dainty  cap  and  deep  white  wimple  ;  but 
she  struck  me  as  looking  very  ghostly. 

"Reverend  Mother  is  not  in  just  now,"  she  said,  smiling  faintly,  and  shaking  hands 
with  me,  eying  me  rapidly  from  head  to  foot  at  the  same  time ;  and  having  made  her 
mental  observation  she  looked  straight  into  my  eyes,  then  dropped  the  grave  lids  over 

her  own  gray  orbs,  and  folded  her 
thin,  hands  under  her  scapular. 
"She  expected  you;  but  she  has 
been  obliged  to  visit  an  invalid. 
She  will  not  be  long.  Perhaps  yoa 
would  like  to  go  to  your  cell  at  once, 
and  then  you  will  take  your  tea — 
she  may  be  in  by  then,"  whereupon 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  con- 
ducted me  along  a  corridor  with 
windows  on  one  side  and  cells  on 
the  other,  to  the  little  room  which  I 
was  to  occupy,  and  withdrew. 

I  was  tired  after  a  long  journey, 
and  began  to  miss  the  petting  which 
had  always  been  lavished  upon  me  ; 
yet  I  resented  the  weakness  that 
caused  my  eyes  to  grow  dim,  and 
the  choking  sensation  in  my  throat. 
Curiosity  however  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  inspect  the  bed,  for  I  wanted  a 
night's  rest  to  brace  me  up  for  the 
new  life.  When  I  left  home  in  the 
morning,  I  should  have  scouted  the 
idea  of  anything  softer  than  a  plank 
as  unsuited  to  my  standard  of  mor- 
tification, yet  here  I  was  with  a 
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sheets  and  blankets,  and  a  snowy 
quilt !  There  was  a  chair,  a  washstand,  and  a  cupboard  for  the  Sunday  habit~if  1  stayed 
long  enough  to  get  it ;  some  pictures  of  saints  were  carefully  pinned  to  the  walls,  which 
I  mentally  vowed  to  turn  blank  side  out  because  they  did  not  please  my  artistic  taste  ; 
and  a  holy  water  stoup  and  a  little  crucifix.  The  window  was  too  high  for  me  to  see 
out;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  there  was  not  much  entertainment  in  a  "dead" 
wall. 

My  observations  were  cut  short  by  a  scrambling  noise.  I  looked  out  of  the  door 
to  know  the  cause,  and  saw  Sally,  and  a  plump,  happy-looking  sister,  hauling  my  trunk 
up  the  stairs. 

"1  couldn't  let  you  do  that,  sister ;  let  me  take  the  handle,"  I  said,  trying  to 
put  her  aside.  "  Oh,  no  I  I'm  stronger  than  you,"  she  replied,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  remonstrate  further,  the  trunk  was  occupying  th^  vacant  space  on  one  side  of 
the  cell. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  know?"  she  inquired. 
"  Yes  ;  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  I'm  Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross  ;  they  gave  me  that  name  because  I  suppose  they 
thought  I  should  have  some  crosses  to  bear.  What's  yours  ?  "  taking  both  my  hands 
and  shaking  them  together. 

"  I  want  them  to  call  me  Aloysia  !   May  I  kiss  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  she  answered  her  eyes  brimming  with  fun,  and  the  dark  well- 
defined  eyebrows  elevated  themselves  into  a  pretty  arch,  at  the  request. 
"  What  is  that  Sister's  name  whom  I  saw  first — pale  rather  ?  " 
"  She  is  Sister  Cecilia." 
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"  How  many  Sisters  are  there  ?  " 

"Five  besides  Reverend  Mother ;"  giving  me  their  names — "  now  you  will  make 
six.  But  won't  you  come  down  to  tea.  I'll  show  you  where  you  are  to  have  it,  and 
you  must  be  hungry — perhaps  the  Reverend  Mother  has  come  in  by  now."  We 
exchanged  another  hug,  unclasped  our  hands,  and  I  was  marshalled  into  the  "big 
parlour  "  only  used  on  g^and  occasions.  I  felt  better  for  that  short  interview,  and 
thought  I  could  face  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  such  a  little  woman. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  Superior.  Mother  Charity  was  a  fine  old  lady  of 
seventy,  boasting  modestly  of  her  fifty-two  years'  nunhood.     She  looked  fully  ten  years 

younger.  Her  face,  daintily 

framed  in  the  stiff  cap,  had 

hardly  a  wrinkle.      Very 

cordial  and  motherly  was 

her    greeting,    my   vague 

fear  vanished  at  her  first 

word  ;  we  were  not  long  in 

understanding  each  other, 

and  my  nervousness  was 

soon  forgotten  in  listening 

to  her  interesting  account 

of  the  Mission. 

The  supper  bell  cut  short 

our  little  talk,  and  in  answer 

to  my  request  to  go  to  the 

refectory     with    her,     she 

patted  me  on  the  shoulder 

and  jokingly  remarked — 
"Why,   child,  we  eat 

like  other  people. " 

The  Community. 

The  convent  in  its  in- 
fancy had  been  a  manor- 
house  of  some  importance  ; 
but  time  and  neglect  had 
brought  it  down  to  more 
humble  pretensions,  and 
thevandaJism  of  the  modern 
county-town  builder  had 
A  CUP  OF  TEA.  hidden    the    massive    oak  a  novice. 

beams    of  its  ceilings  be- 
neath layers    of  plaster  and  whitewash  and  covered  its  fine  staircase  with  a  thick 
coat  of  brown  paint. 

The  hospitable  hearth  which  was  wont  to  smile  benevolently  in  the  flickering  light 
of  its  log  fire  had  its  arms  folded  in  for  ever  with  bricks  and  mortar ;  and  its  fire-dogs 
had  given  place  to  the  miserable  fire  baskets  of  Birmingham  manufacture.  But,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  depredations  it  had  received  from  the  hand  of  man  within.  Nature, 
with  her  wonted  generosity,  had  counterbalanced  them  without.  She  had  tenderly 
wreathed  its  walls  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  roses ;  speckled  its  glowing 
tiles  with  mossy  cushions,  and  fringed  its  eaves  with  stonecrop,  behind  which  the 
swallows  twittered  busily  as  they  brought  thither  fresh  material  for  their  dainty  nests. 
There  was  a  good  sweep  of  lawn,  studded  with  buttercups  and  daisies  ;  winding  paths 
tinged  with  green  and  a  border  of  forget-me-nots  running  round  the  flower  garden, 
and  growing  in  wanton  patches,  now  thin,  and  now  in  tufts.  Silvery  beds  of  carna- 
tions clung  lovingly  to  the  stems  of  the  young  fruit  trees,  and  the  rich  purple  pansies 
crept  about  the  roots  of  the  standard  roses.  Tender  ferns  uncurled  their  graceful 
fronds,  and  forced  themselves  through  the  rocky  stonework,  relieved  by  bright  clusters 
of  wall-flowers.  Butterflies  chased  each  other,  and  eventually  lost  themselves  among 
the  blushing  apple-blossom,  mingling  with  the  pale  lilac,  which  drooped  gracefully 
overhead. 
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At  the  end  of  the  kitchen-garden  was  a  low  wall  built  on  a  hillock,  which  was 
ascended  by  half  a  dozen  steps,  and  over  which  one  looked  into  a  delicious  hay 
meadow,  bright  with  marguerites  and  waving  grass.  Away  in  the  distance  the  hills 
rose  gently,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  clump  of  trees,  through  which  one  could  just 
distinguish  a  fairy  wreath  of  smoke  ascending  from  a  red  chimney  which  peeped  from 
its  embowered  retreat.  There  also  was  the  summer-house,  hidden  by  a  snowy  haw- 
thorn-tree, with  its  hermit-like  occupant — a  young  hedgehog,  bequeathed  to  the 
community  by  the  last  tenant.  On  the  right  and  left  was  a  high  wall,  crowned  with 
weeds  and  grass,  and  awkward  spaces  of  broken  glass  edging,  trellised  with  fruit 
trees.  At  unexpected  turns  in  the  box-bor- 
dered pathway,  clusters  of  herbs  exhaled  a 
delicate  fragrance  as  one  brushed  past  them. 
Stray  rose-trees  in  their  wild  grace  grew  side 
by  side  with  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  here 
and  there  was  a  tiny  grotto  with  its  white 
statue  wreathed  with  twining  plants  and 
bright  with  scarlet  geraniums.  There  was 
also  the  pigeon-house,  a  greenhouse  for  altar 
flowers,  and  a  space  by  the  sombre  cedars, 
divided  by  a  rudely -const  rue  ted  paling,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  resting-place  on  earth  of 
the  self-sacrificing  sisterhood. 

The  furniture  had  neither  pretensions  to 
fashion  nor  comfort.  The  "big  parlour," 
to  be  sure,  had  a  hearthrug  and  a  so-called 
easy  chair,  with  its  six  straight-backed  com- 
panions ranged  stiffly  round  the  room  at 
respectful  distances  apart  ;  a  centre  table 
with  its  drapery  of  dingy  red,  and  occupying 
one  side  of  the  apartment  was  an  ancient 
piano. 

The  private  chapel  was  the  best  room  in 
the  house  ;  it  had  a  square  of  carpet  before 
the  altar,  but  the  stainless  boards  beyond  it 
gave  evidence  of  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  "elbow  grease,"  of  which  the  sisters  were 
ever  prodigal  and  counted  of  little  value. 

My  spirits  were  rising  to  their  usual 
elasticity.  The  quiet  influence  of  the  place 
was  having  its  effect.  I  was  getting  more 
satisfied  with  myself,  and  glad  that  I  was 
there.  I  had  seen  three  of  my  future  com- 
panions, and  they  passed  muster;  if  the  other 
three  were  of  the  same  spirit  I  should  be 
happy  enough,  and  I  was  going  on  to  wonder 
what  impression  I  had  made  upon  them  when 
Mother  Charity  beckoned  me  in  to  vespers. 
Here  I  had  them  all  before  me,  and  it  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  make  my  mental  notes  without  being  noticed.  Vespers  over, 
they  filed  out  of  the  chapel,  reciting  the  De  Profundis.^ 

Mother  Charity  took  me  back  to  the  garden.  She  put  her  arm  through  mine  and 
leaned  gently  upon  it ;  if  I  had  not  already  determined  to  render  her  obedience  that 
action  would  have  won  me  ;  for  youth  is  ever  flattered  by  the  seemingly  acknowledged 
infirmity  of  the  aged. 

Coming  towards  us  was  Sister  Louise,  knitting  and  quietly  talking  to  a  child  on 
each  side  of  her  ;  she  was  preparing  them  for  first  Communion. 

"This  is  the  novice  mistress,"  said  Mother  Charity,  introducing  me;  "we  will 
place  you  in  her  hands  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  get  accustomed  to  our  routine." 

She  had  blue  eyes,  which  were  capable  of  merriment,  or  they  could  go  through  and 
through   you  like  steel.      I  felt  she  could  read  my  very  thoughts.      It  was  not  easy  to 
'  Offices  and  me^s  always  ended  with  the  De  Profutidis. 
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determine  whether  she  was  hard  by  nature,  or  whether  persgnal  discipline  had  brought 
that  self-restraint. 

I  had  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  have  "  no  "  said  to  me  ;  but  I  was  convinced 
that  she  would  not  spare  my  sensitiveness,  if  an  opportunity  arrived  for  testing  my 
obedience. 

"We  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  bakery,  now,"  suggested  the  Reverend  Mother,  ushering 
me  into  a  good-stzed  room  fitted  with  a  couple  of  gas  ovens  for  baking  altar-breads. 
"  This  is  Sister  Monica — and  that  is  Sister  Angela  the  novice  ;  now  I  think  you  know 
us  all." 

We  were  soon  friends  with  each  other  ;  they  cut  away  at  the  "  breads"  and  packed 
them  for  post ;  nor  were 
our  tongues  less  busy  ; 
needless  to  say  my  ques- 
tions were  numerous.  We 
were  like  a  lot  of  schoolgirls 
and  laughed  as  heartily, 
Mother  Charity  not  ex- 
cepted. 

"  I  thought  nuns  were 
not  allowed  to  laugh  ?  "  I 
exclaimed. 

My  remark  was  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  light-hearted 
merriment. 

"Not laugh P "  answered 
the  Reverend  Mother,  her 
face  beaming  with  g^ood- 
humour.  "  We  serve  a 
good  God,  why  shouldn't 
we  laugh  ?  "  and  she  went 
on  with  her  knitting,  which 
was  her  inevitable  resource 
at  every  spare  moment, 
taking  a  small  pinch  of 
snuff  now  and  then,  which 
I  found  she  indulged  in 
when  she  was  particularly 
amused  or  at  such  times  as 
some  difficult  matterneeded 
her  more  careful  attention. 

When  the  necessary 
packing  was  finished,  we 
migrated  to  the  parlour  for 

alittlemusic.   SisterCecilia  an  evening  co.ncert. 

possessed  a  good  soprano 

voice ;  she  played  the  organ  and  sang  the  solos  in  the  little  church  "  over  the  way," 
and  trained  half  a  dozen  choir-girls. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  "Silence,"  and  the  day  ended  with  the  other 
offices,  meditation,  night-prayers,  and  the  De  Profundi!  which  (after  having  received 
the  blessing  from  Mother  Charity  as  we  passed  out  of  the  chape!)  lasted  until  we  reached 
our  cells,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  seemed  to  radiate  about  the  house,  and  fade  away  with 
the  receding  steps. 

The  Dailv  Routine. 

Altogether,  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  first  impressions.  Thoughts,  plans,  and 
resolutions  chased  each  other  through  my  mind.  I  might  find  it  difficult  to  bear  the 
monotony  of  conventual  life;  but  I  would  fight  hard.  A  little  feeling  of  loneliness 
came  over  me.  I  missed  the  affectionate  "good-night,"  It  is  only  when  wc  are 
deprived  of  what  hitherto  have  seemed  to  us  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  that  we 
really  appreciate  their  value. 
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If  I  could  have  seen  the  stars, 
i  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
comfort.  I  rated  myself  roundly 
for  childishness,  choked  down  the 
sentimental  feelings,  groped  in 
the  dark  for  the  little  cruciflx  over 
the  bed,  put  it  carefully  beside 
my  pillow,  and  after  a  time  fell 
asleep.  It  was  no  difficulty  to 
wake  at  five  o'clock;  I  had  already 
trained  myself  to  that,  and  al- 
though I  did  not  feel  much  rested, 
I  was  ready  to  get  up  in  answer 
to  the  bell  next  morning.  There 
was  a  long  peal  to  awaken  the 
community,  immediately  followed 
by  three  little  ones  in  succession 
for  the  Angelas. 

Then  with  a  quick  step  the 
sister  whose  turn  it  was  to  take 
that  duty,  passed  from  cell  to 
cell ;  at  the  door  of  each  she 
knocked  sharply,  repeating  the 
words  *' Benedicamus  Domino!" 
and  receiving  the  answer  ^' Deo 
gratias /"  from  within,  proceeded 
to  the  next  and  the  next ;  until 
arriving  at  Sally's  room,  the 
handle  was  gently  turned,  and  a 
quiet  voice  could  be  heard. 
"  Sally,  Sally,  it's  time  to  get 
up  !  "  A  rustling  which  seemed 
very  like  a  gentle  shake  followed  ; 
THE  COOK.  and  Sally  was  roused  from  her 

dreamland.     A  few  minutes  later 

quiet  footsteps  hurried    hither  and  thither,   until  another  bell"  summoned  all  to  the 

lengthy   meditation   in   the   chapel,   during  which   time  the  banisters  outside  were 

festooned  with  aprons  and  dangling  strings. 

Then  came  breakfast.      The  meals,  whether  on  fast 

days  or  feasts  would  have  afforded  little  satisfaction  to 

the  epicure  ;  there  was  always  enough  to  eat  of  plain 

wholesome   food,   but    there    was  nothing  to  tempt  the 

appetite  of  a  gourmand.     My  first  experience  fell  on  a 

Friday.     Two  plates  of  bread  and  butter,— school  boy 

slices — cut    with    little    regard  to    pretty    mouths,    were 

placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table  respectively, 

a    coffee-pot  of   no  small  capacity  occupied  the  centre. 

The  cups  and   saucers  were  of  yellow  ware,  lined  with  i 

white,  and  thick,  not  made  for  dainty  lips  either. 

In  response  to  the  bell,  the  sisters  filed  in,  and  each  ; 

stood  behind  her  seat,   and  waited  until  the   Reverend 

Mother  had  said  grace,  and  had  taken  her  place.     The 

cups  were  already  filled  with  steaming  coffee  and  good 

coffee   it  was,  with  milk,  but  no  sugar.      I    missed    my 

three  lumps !     The  bread  and  butter  plates  were  handed 

up  and  down,  and  each  took  her  share,  but  not  a  word 

wasspoken.    They  had  not  said  "Good-morning"  to  each 

other  ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  detect  had  they  even  looked  the  kitchen-maid. 

at  each  other.     All  eyes  were  down — all  lips  compressed. 

My  vanity  was  touched — nobody  had  noticed  me,  except  to  motion  me  to  my  place 

^ext  to  the  pretty  novice.     I  wanted  to  say  "  No,  thank  you,"  when  they  handed  me 
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the  plate  for  another  piece,  but  the  words  died  on  my  lips,  and  I  couldn't  swallow 
what  I  had  taken.  1  was  between  laughing  and  bursting  into  tears  ;  the  silence  was 
so  ghostly,  only  broken  by  the  reader's  voice  as  in  a  monotonous  key,  she  endeavoured 
to  enlighten  our  minds  from  a  chapter  of  the  Imitation. 

Breakfast  over.  Sister  Louise  went  out  to  her  school-room.  Sister  Monica  in 
blue  striped  apron  betook  herself  to  the  kitchen — she  was  cook  and  housekeeper.  The 
novice  did  the  "  washing  up,"  the  others  went  to  their  work  in  the  bakery,  and  the 


Reverend  Mother  to  write  her  letters.  I  slunk  away  like  a  whipped  kitten,  as  noiselessly 
as  I  could,  that  no  one  might  know  where  I  was,  and  having  reached  "our"  cell 
dropped  on  my  knees,  and,  burying  my  face  in  the  snowy  quilt,  sobbed  away  to  my 
heart's  content. 

I  couldn't  bear  the  silence.  If  I  had  only 
dared  to  speak.  In  despair,  I  went  down  to 
the  bakery  door.  I  was  ashamed  to  go  in. 
"  Sister,  sister  !  "  1  called. 

"  Which  one  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Sister 
Cecilia,  with  provoking  coolness,  and  coming 

"  I  don't  care  which  one  it  is.  I  can't 
bear  this  silence,  I'm  so  stupid.  Where  is 
Reverend  Mother,  can  I  see  her,  do  you 
think  ? "  Then  I  gave  way  altogether,  and 
my  head  sank  on  her  shoulder.  I  was 
like  a  big  baby.  I  couldn't  speak  for 
sobbing. 

She  did  not  laugh,  as  she  must  have  felt 
inclined  to  do ;    she  kindly  led  me  into  the 

bakery    and    consoled    me.       Sister    Angela,  washing  day. 

and    Sister   Mary   of  the  Cross   assured   me 

that  they  had  shed  many  tears,  did  shed  them  still  sometimes,  and  that,  after  all,  my 
weakness  and  stupidity  was  only  the  common  malady  of  postulants. 

From  the  table  drawer  one  of  them  took  the  green  leg  of  a  stocking,  to  which  she 
was  knitting  a  black  foot,  and  asked  me  to  do  a  row  or  two  for  her.      1  worked  away 
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for  my  very  life,  and  tried  to  suppress  the  sobs  which  would  come  up,  and  threaten  to 

choke  me. 

"  Reverend  Mother  wishes  you  to  go  down  to  the  parlour,  to  make  the  acquaintance 

of  Father  Norbert,"  whispered'  Sister  Monica,  who  came  up  from  the  kitchen  in  the 
midst  of  making  a  tart,  her  hands 
covered  with  flour.  So  I  hastily  sluiced 
my  face,  arranged  my  hair,  made  a 
grimace  at  my  swollen  eyelids,  which 
did  not  improve  my  looks,    and   went 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mother  Charity  in 
answer  to  my  tap  at  the  door.  Father 
Norbert  had  just  finished  his  breakfast ; 
the  Reverend  Mother  was  knitting. 
"  Good  morning,  dear,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  I  want  you  to  know  Father  Norbert — 
this  is  our  new  postulant,  Father — "  she 
looked  at  me  as  she  spoke — "  Oh, 
what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Father  Norbert  took  my  hand  kindly 
and  pretended  not  to  notice.  "  I  can't 
bear  the  silence.  Reverend  Mother,  and 
I've  been  having  a  good  cry — I'm  so 
stupid — "  I  blurted  out,  trying  to 
appear  self-possessed  and  endeavouring 
to  sidle  to  a  chair  that  I  might  have  my 
back  to  the  window.  But  Mother 
Charity  was  too  sharp  for  me — she 
motioned  me  to  take  the  chair  placed 
for  me,  with  the  light  full  on  my  face. 

They  rallied  me  about  giving  way 

so    soon,    and    my    spirits    were    soon 

-  revivified  by  the  sparkling  jokes   and 

anecdotes(i//-(?/dJofthe  subject,  of  which 

SATUfcDAv.  t\M padre  seemed  to  possess  a  store. 

Meanwhile  the  batter  "  fizzed" 
between  the  baking  irons,  and  the  thin  wafers  came  from  under  the  cutters  in  their 
perfect  circles,  and  with  their  delicate  impressions.  As  each  hour  passed  there  was  a 
murmured  meditation  on  the  various  scenes  in  the  Passion  until  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  Angelus  was  rung ;  soon  followed  by  dinner,  with  its  reading  from  k  Kempis,  or 

other  book  of  a  similar   spiritual 
tendency. 

Afternoon's  occupations  were 
but  a  repetition  of  the  morning's 
until  supper  time.  Day  after  day, 
the  same  routine  except  on  washing 
days,  when  the  bakery  was  deserted 
for  the  wash-house  and  the  garden 
festooned  with  white  draperies. 

Recreation'. 

A  cup  of  tea  always  followed 

the  mid-day  meal,  then  we  had  half 

SCRUBBING.  an  hour's  recreation  as  well  as  the 

time    between    supper     and    nine 

o'clock,  but  the  evening  recreation  was  only  an  indulgence  so  far  as  talking  went,  for 

except  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  Obligation,  work  was  never  neglected. 

If  our  tongues  were  tied  during  the  morning,    there  was  no  doubt  about  their 
elasticity  when  the  time  came  to  use  them.     My  ignorance  of  conventual  anecdotes 
1  It  was  siill  silence,  we  had  to  &peak  in  a  whisper  when  talking  was  necessary. 
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afforded  them  much  amusement.     "  Your  education  has  been  negflected,  evidently," 

facetiously  remarked  Sister  Louise,  standing  with  cup  and  saucer  in  one  hand  and  the 

other  arm  a-kimbo,  her  veil  fastened  back 

with  a  bent  white  pin. 

I  have  hitherto  left  two  inmates  of  the 

convent  In  the  background,  because  they 

were    more   particularly    associated    with 

recreation-time ;     namely,     Stellino    the 

kitten,  and  Tommy  the  canary.     Any  one 

professing   an    elementary    knowledge   of 

natural  history  will  know  well  how  great 

was  the  love  of  Stellino  for  his  brother  in 

captivity.     He  was  constantly  meditating 

a  stratagem  for  his  release,  and  on  the  joy 

of  a  fraternal  embrace. 

But  Mother  Charity  and  the  Sisters  kept 

so  flose  a  watch  upon  his  movements  that 

he    had  no  opportunity  for  carrying    his 

plans  into   effect.     The  rest  of  his  time 

was  pretty  much  taken  up  by  chasing  his 

tail  and  stray  bits  of  paper  ;   he  had  made 

one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  get  into  the 

chapel,  but  summary  measures  had  been 

taken  with  him,  and  he  found  it  wiser  to 

confine  himself  to  the  boundaries  of  the 

kitchen  and  garden. 

The    days    were    passing    slowly    and 

pleasantly    for   me.       Little    duties    were 

intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had  a  pair  of  socks 

in  process  of  manufacture  to  fill  up  odd 

times.     So  far,  I  had  not  met  with  many 

crosses.      I  was  getting  accustomed  to  the  a  conventual  anecdote. 

silence  ;  indeed,  began  to  appreciate  it. 

In  its  observance  lies  much  of  that  peace  which  we  love  to  associate  with  religious 

life  ;  and  if  it  does  nothing  more,  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  one  bickering  with 
one's  every  day  companions,  and  would 
often  be  a  good  rule  for  those  outside 
the  cloister  as  well  as  those  within. 

Although  I  expressed  repeated  wishes 
to  feel  the  weight  of  a  novice's  penance, 
and  I  am  sure  1  must  have  often  merited 
it,  neither  Mother  Charity  nor  Sister 
Louise  thought  it  prudent  to  inflict  one 
at  so  early  a  stage.  But  there  came  a 
day  when  I  vehemently  expressed  an 
opinion,  unasked,  and  utterly  against  the 
spirit  of  obedience. 

I    immediately    remembered   what    1 

'  had  done,  but  no  heed  was  taken  of  it 

at  once,  and  I  thought  it  had  escaped 

unnoticed.     I    had   almost   forgotten   it 

myself. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me,"  said 
Sister  Louise,  plucking  me  by  the  sleeve. 
I  fancied  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  tone,  but  I  imagined  it  was  to  do 
some  work  for  her.     I  was  always  glad 
to  be  employed. 
"  Oh !  she  is  going  to  re-arrange  the  flowers  and  let  me  help  her,"  I  thought  glee- 
fully.    It  was  a  pet  occupation.     I  looked  upon  it  as  the  future  balm  for  the  "  dish- 
washing "  which  I  knew  I  should  never  take  to  kindly — I  would  rather  have  to  clean 
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the  house  from  top  to  bottom.     But  I  knew  I  could  not  choose,  I  should  have  to  do 
as  I  was  told. 

She  did  not  say  a  word,     t  could  not  understand. 

There  wa^  a  wide  landing  to  the  right  of  the  staircase,  it  was  called  the  house- 
keeper's room — why,  I  never  knew.  It  had  a  good-sized  press,  in  which  the  holiday 
cloaks  were  kept,  and  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  other  things.  The  community 
room  was  on  one  side  of  it,  the  bakery  on  the  other,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  right  was 
a  lai^e  black  cross,  with  a  life-sized  figure.     To  this  crucifix  I  was  conducted. 

The  fact  dawned  upon  me  that  1  was  about  to  bear  the  penalty  for  expressing  my 

own   opinions.      I    was  told   to 
kiss  the  ground.     I  felt  resentful. 
"  You  deserve  it,"  whispered 
conscience.     I  obeyed. 

"  You  know  what  this  is  for?" 
inquired  my  monitress  in  a  tone 
which  inferred,  "You  cannot 
deceive  me ;  it  is  useless  to  deny 
it  if  you  would." 
I  didn't  try  to. 

"  If  you  ever  hope  to  receive 
the  habit  of  this  Order,  you  will 
in  future  consider  yourself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  Remain  there 
until  I  send  for  you." 

So  there  I  was  on  my  knees, 
in  the  full  view  of  the  Sisters  who 
passed  to  and  fro  to  the  bakery. 
The  rule  did  not  permit  them  to 
speak  to  me.  I  had  time  to 
smother  pride ;  and  a  new  and 
salutary  seed  was  planted,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  thank  the 
sower. 

That  evening  I  sat  on  the 
window  seat  with  my  work  ; 
Reverend  Mother  was  sewing 
away  at  a  charity  garment,  and 
my  severe  mistress  filling  up 
holes  in  the  gaping  heels  of  the 
community's  stockings.  There 
was  nothing  stern  then  about 
either  of  them  ;  I  thought  they 
seemed  gentler  than  usual — but 
asCREATiOK.  I  was  a  different  girl. 

There  was  one  battle  I  found 
more  difficult  than  any.  I  longed  for  a  good  walk,  to  feel  the  fresh  air  over  the  hills, 
which  rose  so  gently,  bounding  the  horizon  ;  and  I  would  have  given  anything  to  gel 
mto  the  meadows  over  the  low  wall,  and  gather  the  starry  marguerites,  and  the  red 
sorrel,  and  the  waving  grass  fast  ripening  for  the  scythe. 

"  When  you  have  had  an  eight  or  ten  miles  walk  on  a  begging  expedition,  you'll 
not  be  so  anxious  to  go  out,  I  assure  you,"  remarked  the  Sisters. 
"  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied,  but  I  had  my  doubts  on  the  matter. 
"Or  two  or  three  hours  district- visiting,"  they  continued. 
Truly  the  latter  had  not  much  attraction  for  me. 

Feast  Days. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  cared  much    for  Holy  Days  of  Obligation.     There  was  not 
.  the  repose  of  Sunday  about  them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  vivacity  of  active 
life.     I  used  to  think  we  could  have  observed  them  as  well  if  we  had  been  allowed  to 
work  half  the  day  at  least.' 
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There  were  two  days  in  the  year  to  which  we  looked  forward  with  great  interest, 
one  was  Reverend  Mother's  feast  day  at  midsummer,  the  other  was  Christmas  Day. 
The  midsummer  feast  was  preceded  by  a  weeic  or  two  of  mystery :  we  each  had  a 
little  present  in  preparation  for  Mother  Charity,  and  great  secrecy  was  supposed 
to  exist. 

But  at  those  times  she  assumed  an  extra  cloak  of  discretion,  and  any  undue 
scramble  from  the  cdls  to  chapel  or  refectory  she  would  pass  over  and  pretend  not  to 
notice  ;  or  perhaps  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  weekly  cleaning  was  finished,  and 
we  had  a  little  time  to  ourselves,  she  would  occasionally  inquire  for  a  truant  sister 
with  simulated  displeasure. 

The  summer-house  was  our  favourite 
workroom,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  garden  ; 
we  used  to  migrate  there  with  a  book 
which  we  had  ready  at  hand  if  she  should 
happen  to  look  for  us  ;  one  of  us  mounted 
guard  to  warn  the  others  if  she  should 
put  in  an  appearance. 

Each  had  two  big  pockets  {nuns  are 
always  well  armed  with  pockets),  and 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  stowing  away 
what  we  did  not  wish  her  to  see  prema- 
turely. But  I  remember  that  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Cross  narrowly  escaped  a  reprimand 
one  night  for  burning  the  little  benzoline 
lamp  too  long,  "  contrary  to  the  observ- 
ance of  holy  poverty,"  when  she  knelt  on 
the  floor  of  her  cell,  and  laboriously  de- 
signed the  letters  for  San^  Maria,  on  a 
new  altar  cloth  for  Our  Lady. 

Christmas  time  was  always  busy ; 
telegrams,  letters,  and  postcards  arriving 
at  the  last  moment  for  altar  breads  "at 
once  "  or  "  by  return."  I  know  1  abused 
the  correspondents  for  their  want  of 
thought,  in  very  unconventional  terms, 
when  I  saw  those  poor  Sisters  slaving  in 
the  bakery  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
baking,  cutting  and  packing,  even  up  to 
the  last  post  on  Christmas  Eve.  One  of 
them  was  so  exhausted  that  she  had  to  be 
sent  off  to  bed  to  get  a  little  rest  before 
the  midnight  Mass. 

The  bells  of  St.  Ethelbert's,  the 
parish  church,  rang  out  lustily,  an4  the 
rich  tones  of  those  in  the  Cathedral  tower 

respondedinalltheirsweetness— thecrisp  flowers  for  the  fkast. 

frosty  air  vibrated  with  their  music.     The 

strains  of  the  local  drum  and  fife  band,  the  drum  predominating,  came  from  the  market 
place,  and  then  the  sound  seemed  to  be  moving  as  if  they  were  parading  the 
busy  streets.  Handbells  tinkled  quaintly  the  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  and 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  Children  sang  out  their,  little  hearts  in  carols  at  the 
convent  door,  and  tugged  away  vigorously  at  the  bell  afterwards  for  their  reward. 
Nor  was  the  song  of  the  unsteady  carouser  wanting  to  complete  the  universal  hdarily. 

By  eleven  o'clock  "  the  Crib  "  in  the  little  chapel  was  completed  and  we  were 
ready  for  a  cup  of  coifee  to  freshen  us  up  for  the  Mass.  The  pudding  wobbled 
plethorically  over  the  kitchen  fire.  The  Sisters  in  their  long  flowmg  cloaks  stepped 
over  the  stony  road  to  the  little  church  with  its  glowing  wmdows.  The  Mass 
proceeded,  until  the  clear  voice  of  Sister  Cecilia  burst  upon  the  silence  vnth  Adfsie 
Rdtks.  The  curate  of  St.  Ethelbert's,  hurrying  home,  after  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  Church  decorations,  stopped  to  listen,  and  by  degrees  he  wriggled 
into  the  portico,  and  unlatched  the  inner  door  that  he   might  not  lose  a  note.      Ihe 
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doorkeeper  ia  high  dudgeon  made  a  dart  towards  him,  thinking  he  was  one  of  the 
boyish  tormentors,  who  were  the  plague  and  terror  of  the  old  man's  Sunday  existence, 
-    ,    \     \\   \     ^       '      ':   \  andtheHigh  Churchmanhalfashamedto 

be  caught,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  stars  shone  brightly,  as  we  returned 
to  the  convent,  but  the  cutting  wind 
seemed  spiteful  and  unsympathetic,  as 
it  whistled  along  the  road.  We  hurried 
.  in,  gave  each  other  an  aifectionate  hug 

on  the  door  mat,  and  mutually  ex- 
changed Christmas  greetings. 

Another  cup  of  coffee — and  to  bed. 
I  was  awakened  a  few  hours  later  by 
the  salutation,  "  Qui  natus  es  de  Maria 
Virgine/"  to  which  I  responded  a  hearty 
** Deo  gratias." 

I  The    convent   was    in    aji  unwonted 

state  of  confusion,  and    it   was  in   my 
honour.     There  was  a  new  black  gown 
and  scapular,  a    spotless   cap,   wimple, 
i  and  veil,   with   an    untouched  cloak    of 

1  soft  white  wool  ;  a  crucifix  and  rosary, 

and  an  uncouth-looking  leathern  girdle, 
waiting  to  be  donned.  The  "  big 
parlour  "  table  was  laid  for  the  Bishop's 
lunch,  and  graced  by  a  snowy  pyramid 
of  cake. 

The  chapel  looked  festive  too  with 
I  its   multitudinous   candles,    we  were  to 

I  have     solemn     Benediction  ;     and     the 

I  harmonium    stood    open,     ready    to    do 

its     part     in     accompanying    the     Vent 
Creator  Spirilus. 
AN  ERRAND  OF  MERCY.  I  Went  into  the  garden  to  take  a  la^t 

longing  look  at   the    hills  which    had 
seemed  to  beckon  me  so  often,  and  on  that  day  I  received  my  new  name. 
Henceforth  I  was  known  in  the  community  as  Sister  Aloysia. 


AN  ADVENTURE   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

By  CHARLES  DUMARESQ. 

CAN  locate  you  in  number  378  on  the  fourth  floor,  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  a  day." 

"Very   well.      I   am   not   difficult  to  satisfy,   and   if   the   room 
doesn't  suit  I'll  get  you  to  move  me  elsewhere." 

"  We're  'most  full  up  to-day,  so  I  can't  offer  you   much  choice, 
but  if  the  room  don't  please  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  to- 
morrow.     Front!"    and  the   polite   clerk   summoned   a   "coloured 
man"  who  was  as  happy  as   he  could  be,  for  he  was  engaged   in 
doing  nothing.      "  Take  this  gentleman  to  378,"  and  then  addressing 
me,  "follow  the  hall  boy,  please."     But  before  I  had  gone  a  couple 
of  steps,  he  called  me  back  saying,  as  if  a  second  thought  had  occurred 
to  him,  "  Hold  on,  I  must  tell  you,  a  gentleman  has  till  lately  occupied  378  as  his  own 
private  apartment,  and  his  things  are  up  there  now.     Perhaps  you  won't  mind  that?" 
and  he  smiled. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  gentleman  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  he's  kind  of  disappeared,  he's  not  been  here  for  three  months ;  and  as  he 
ha^  not  returned,  we're  going  to  let  his  room.  But  you'll  be  comfortable  enough," 
he  added  encouragingly.      "  It's  one  of  the  best  rooms  on  the  floor." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
one  of  the  huge  hotels  in  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  1  was  terminating  a  long 
trip  across  the  States,  and  intended  to  return  to  England  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  To  my  mind,  San  Francisco  has  a  good  deal  of  the  romantic 
associated  with  it.  Not  only  is  it  remote,  for  the  journey  by  rail  from  New  York 
takes  about  a  week,  but  it  presents  many  novel  and  impressive  characteristics. 
The  city  has  advanced  with  enormous  strides  since  the  Californian  goldfields  were  dis- 
covered in  1847,  and  it  now  stands  the  unrivalled  capital  of  the  West.  Tales  of  lucky 
diggers  and  colossal  fortunes  have  made  'Frisco  a  kind  of  Historic  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground.  It  is  so  gay  that  it  has  been  compared  to  Paris,  while  the  lawless  atmosphere 
(I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  peaceful  Briton)  which  its  inhabitants  breathe,  exercises 
a  fascinating  influence  on  such  travellers  as  are  not  "to  the  manner  born."  Its  wonder- 
ful Chinese  quarter  is  one  of  its  foremost  attractions  to  a  new  comer.  Here,  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  Celestial  can  be,  in  many  respects,  more  easily  and  thoroughly 
studied  than  in  the  accessible  parts  of  China  itself.  Everything  in  San  Francisco  is  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  from  the  newspapers  and  hotels  to  the  harbour,  the  not  far 
distant  Yosemite  Valley,  and  giant  pine  trees  of  the  Mariposa  and  Tuolomne  groves. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  I  was  a  good  deal  astuni>>hcd  by  the  idea  of  staying 
in  another  person's  private  apartment  at  an  hotel.  I  felt  however  1  was  in  a  new 
country,  for  I  had  a  few  minutes  previously  read  the  following  headings  to  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  "A  Lawyer  receives  in  open  Court  five  shots  in  his  body  from  a 
dissatisfied  lady  client,"  "  A  man's  ear  cut  off'  in  a  beer  saloon  ;  the  victim  refuses 
to  give  the  name  of  his  assailant."  "  A  husband  horsewhipped  by  his  wife,"  and  so 
on.  It  was  amid  such  novel  surroundings  that  1  accepted,  as  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  way  of  doing  things,  the  casual  manner  in  which  the  hotel  clerk  alluded  to 
my  predecessor's  disappearance.  The  clerk  was  a  typical  American,  with  a  pale  face, 
sharp  features,  intelligent  eyes,  and  heavy  drooping  moustache.  He  was  as  active  as 
a  bee,  and  so  unapproachable  behind  his  barrier  that  questioning  him  was  difficult 

u 
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unless  he  wished  it.  I  feared  that  if  I  showed  anything  approaching  pertinacity  his 
civility  might  suddenly  vanish  and  be  replaced  by  the  snappishness  and  insolence  which 
often  characterize  his  species.  So,  concluding  that  in  San  Francisco  one  must,  do  as 
San  Francisco  does,  I  signed  my  name  in  the  register,  and  mounted  in  the  elevator  to 
the  fourth  floor. 

When  I  entered  No.  378,  I  was  lost  in  astonishment.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
most  luxurious  and  expensive  kind.  The  thickest  of  Turkey  carpets  covered  the  floor, 
and  several  paintings  in  massive  gilt  frames  adorned  the  walls.  Costly  inlaid  cabinets 
supported  articles  of  vertu,  and  bookcases  contained  handsomely  bound  editions 
of  poets,  philosophers,  and  novelists.  On  the  mantelpiece  were  photographs  of 
various  ladies,  some  of  them  probably  of  stage  celebrity.  In  a  rack  fastened  to  the 
wall  was  a  collection  of  meerschaum  pipes  so  deeply  coloured  that  any  undergraduate 
might  have  been  proud  of  them,  and  an  open  box  of  cigars  lay  on  the  top  of  a  book- 
case. Handsome  damask  curtains  prevented  the  entrance  of  an  excess  of  light,  and 
the  bed  which  was  in  one  of  the  corners  furthest  from  the  door,  was  fit  for  a 
prince.  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  splendidly  upholstered  couch,  and  cast  my  eyes 
round  the  room  once  more.  I  am  not  very  inquisitive,  but  I  seldom  enter  a  man's 
house  for  the  first  time  without  forming  some  estimate  of  his  mental  and  social 
qualities,  as  revealed  by  his  belongings.  My  predecessor  was  evidently  a  man  of 
taste.  His  choice  of  books  recommended  itself  to  me,  and  my  verdict  on  his  selection 
of  pictures  was  equally  favourable.  He  had  great  appreciation  of  drollery,  for  there 
were  some  fair  oils  by  German  artists  exhibiting  humorous  scenes  in  monastic  life. 
He  was  probably  methodical  and  diligent,  for  there  stood  in  the  bookcases  several 
volumes  of  diaries,  which  in  small  close  writing  related  minutely  the  daily  events  of 
many  past  years.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a  fine  assortment  of  riding 
and  driving  whips  ;  also  of  spurs,  and  close  by  a  banjo  hung  upon  the  wall. 

Wishing  to  put  away  some  of  my  garments  in  the  bureau,  I  found  it  full  almost 
to  bursting  of  neckties,  scarves,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  collars,  cloth  clothes,  boots, 
&c.,  but  fortunately  in  an  adjoining  chest-of-drawers  I  came  on  sufficient  empty  space 
to  satisfy  my  modest  needs.  Now  nil  adiftirari  is  a  doctrine  which  I  never  for  long 
practically  followed  ;  I  suppose  it  is  contrary  to  my  nature.  Consequently  in  a  very 
short  time  I  became  indignant  that,  before  placing  a  stranger  in  the  room,  the  hotel 
authorities  had  not  removed  at  least  the  articles  of  attire,  and  other  small  effects. 
Then,  not  wishing  to  be  hasty,  I  began  to  make  allowances,  and  to  consider  possible 
modifying  circumstances.  Even  if  the  hotel  clerk  were  in  some  way  responsible,  he 
was  so  obviously  overworked  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for  not  having  taken  active 
steps  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  the  former  occupant  when  leaving  may  have  forgotten 
to  pay  a  long  hotel  bill,  so  that  the  effects  practically  belonged  to  the  proprietors. 
But  turn  the  matter  over  in  my  mind  as  I  might,  the  conduct  of  the  hotel  management 
was  as  strange  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the  furniture  and  apparel.  What  had  become 
of  him  ?  Had  he  been  murdered,  or  had  he  committed  suicide  ?  was  he  keeping  out  of 
the  way  on  account  of  some  fraud,  or  was  there  a  woman  mixed  up  in  it  ?  The  coloured 
man  who  officiated  as  porter  now  brought  up  my  luggage,  and  after  receiving  the  usual 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  withdrew.  Inquisitive  as  I  felt,  I  did  not  interrogate  him  con- 
cerning the  former  occupant,  for  I  thought  it  unlikely  he  could  give  me  any  infor- 
mation. An  Englishman  might  say,  **  Why  not  have  asked  the  chambermaid  ?  *'  Such 
a  question  would  show  complete  ignorance  of  an  American  hotel,  where  the  women  who 
clean  the  bedrooms  are  so  '*  high  and  mighty,"  that  the  boldest  man  would  not  dare  ask 
one  of  them  to  perform  any  service  outside  her  stipulated  duties.  How  Cousin  Jona- 
than, when  he  is  in  Europe,  must  appreciate  our  own  neat  and  pleasant  representatives 
of  that  class,  and  the  crisp  and  besuning /emmes  de  chambre  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel.  Chancing  to  sit  down  at  the  writing-desk,  I  found,  to  my  amazement, 
under  a  letter-weight  a  certificate  of  mining  stock  to  the  value  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  I  was  most  anxious  not  to  read  any  books,  such  as  the  diaries  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  or  any  documents  in  the  man's  room,  but  my  eye  caught  in  addition  to 
the  above  figures  the  words  **  Transcendental  Gold  Mining  Co.  ;  office  of  the  Company, 
Kearney  St.,  San  Francisco."  Actuated  by  a  feeling  of  prudence,  I  determined 
to  speak  to  the  hotel  people,  and  intimate  firmly  my  wish  to  move  elsewhere, 
even  if,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  hotel,  I  should  be  forced  to  put  up  with 
inferior  accommodation.  So  after  partaking  of  a  dinner  which  would  have  satisfied 
far  greater  epicure  than  myself—for  the  great  caravanserais  in  the  Western  capital 
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are  unequalled  in  the  matter  of  fare — I  made  my  way  to  the  clerk's  counter.  There 
seemed  little  likelihood  that  I  should  obtain  a  private  interview  with  the  clerk,  so  I 
approached  him  without  delay.  Behind  his  counter  he  had  as  much  advantage  over 
me  as  if  he  were  a  sharp  lawyer  and  the  hall  were  his  office.  When  I  had  made  two  or 
three  feeble  efforts  to  attract  his  attention,  which  was  continually  being  occupied  by 
persons  much  pressed  for  time,  or  whose  business  was  so  easily  understood  by  him  that 
a  word  or  two  was  sufficient  to  exchange  the  necessary  ideas,  he  deigned  to  turn  to  me. 

**  Well,  what  is  it?  "  in  a  sharp  tone. 

*'  I  wish  to  leave  room  378,"  I  replied. 

**  I  can't  put  you  anywhere  else  to-night.     What  is  the  matter  with  the  room  ?  " 

**  I  prefer  not  to  occupy  an  apartment  with  so  much  of  another  person's  property 
scattered  about  in  it." 

The  clerk  now  became  distinctly  cross  and  rude. 

**  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  earlier  ?  You  have  been  in  378  half  a  day,"  and  he 
glanced  at  several  others  who  needed  his  services,  and  began  to  distribute  letters  to 
impatient  applicants. 

**  There  are  valuable  securities  worth  thousands  of  dollars  lying  on  the  writing- 
desk,  and  I  will  not  stay  in  such  a  room,"  I  said,  sticking  to  my  guns.  The  buzz  of 
conversation  at  that  moment  was  rather  loud,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
myself  heard. 

**  You  shall  have  another  number  to-morrow  morning,"  he  said  offensively ;  and 
seeing  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  short  of  leaving  the  hotel,  I  departed 
fuming  and  objurgating,  and  drawing  comparisons  unfavourable  to  the  American 
hotel  system. 

I  walked  to  the  smoking-room,  and  after  looking  at  the  theatrical  notices  in  the 
papers,  determined  to  visit  the  theatre  at  which  Mrs.  Langtry  was  playing  in  As  in  a 
Looking' Glass.  I  had  not  seen  the  actress  since  her  first  appearance  at  a  matinee  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  much  enjoyed  the  performance. 

This  was  the  first  night  I  passed  in  my  new  quarters,  and  probably  the  first  night 
they  had  been  slept  in  during  the  last  three  months.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
might  not  rest  very  well,  as  I  was  over-fatigued  by  the  long  railway  journey  from  Salt 
Lake  City  ;  moreover,  I  found  the  play  had  rather  excited  me.  So  with  the  object  of 
doing  something  conducive  to  sleep,  I  took  a  warm  bath,  and  then  ate  a  few  biscuits 
and  drank  a  small  nightcap  of  good  brandy  from  my  flask.  Finally  I  lit  the  gas  over 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  laid  two  or  three  interesting  books  on  the  side  table.  What 
a  luxury  is  a  good  bed  !  This  particular  one  had  such  a  capital  spring  mattress,  that 
I  thought  I  should  fall  asleep  with  no  difficulty  whatever. 

*'  I  wonder  where  the  man  who  was  the  habitual  occupant  of  this  bed  is  now,"  I 
thought  suddenly,  as  I  remembered  some  of  the  unprepossessing  countenances  which 
I  had  seen  around  the  beer  saloons,  on  my  way  home.  **  I  dare  say  hundreds  of 
people  have  vanished  mysteriously  from  human  ken  in  this  city,  without  counting 
the  wretched  gamblers  who  are  murdered  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  This  man  perhaps 
was  robbed,  and  lost  his  life  in  self  defence.  ..."  After  this  I  was  no  longer  conscious 
of  thought. 

My  doctor  in  London  once  informed  me  that  I  have  a  highly  nervous  organization, 
but  my  own  belief  is  that  I  have  but  little  the  matter  with  me.  I  had  complained  to  him 
on  that  occasion  of  suffering  from  nightmare,  and  distressing  dreams  ;  and  for  my 
complaint  he  prescribed  some  bromide,  and  advised  me  not  to  worry,  or  over  fatigue 
myself.  My  dreams  are  sometimes  distressingly  vivid  and  horrible,  even  when  I  am 
so  nearly  awake  that  I  am  conscious  that  my  disagreeable  sensations  occur  in  a  dream, 
originating  as  they  do  from  what  in  medical  jargon  are  called  subjective,  and  not 
objective  causes ;  at  least  that  is  how  my  doctor  in  Harley  Street  puts  it. 

My  sleep  was  troubled  and  fitful,  and  in  my  waking  moments  I  made  a  resolution 
to  obtain  in  the  morning  a  composing  draught,  which  I  would  keep  by  me  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  another  such  night.  I  had  just  by  waking,  found  relief  from  a 
fearful  nightmare,  in  which  I  saw  the  body  of  a  dead  man  lying  in  a  ditch  with  his 
feet  pointing  upwards,  when  I  heard  a  faint  noise,  such  as  that  made  by  a  door  turning 
on  its  hinges.  Everything  about  the  hotel  was  quite  still,  and  not  a  sound  proceeded 
from  the  now  deserted  streets.  My  sense  of  hearing  soon  became  so  much  sharpened, 
that  I  could  distinctly  distinguish  the  faint  sweep  of  the  door  over  the  thick  and  soft 
carpet.    The  gas  which  burned  above  my  head,  gave  but  scanty  light,  for  I  had  turned 
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it  down  quite  low,  and  except  near  the  bed,  the  room  was  scarcely  at  all  illumined  ; 
but  the  door  appeared  to  open  gradually.     My  heart  beat  furiously. 

Although  I  possess  moral,  I  am  not  well  endowed  with  a  certain  species  of 
physical  courage,  and  am  liable  to  panic,  in  the  face  of  sudden  terrifying  circum- 
stances. The  door  did  not  move  at  all  jerkily,  but  rather  in  a  steady,  mechanical 
way,  and  so  slowly  that  my  eyes,  which  were  glued  upon  it,  became  fatigued.  Who- 
ever was  about  to  enter,  was  acting  in  a  weird  and  uncanny  way.  In  spite  of  being 
almost  certain  that  a  figure  of  some  kind  or  other,  would  become  visible,  so  soon  as 
the  movement  of  the  door  should  cease,  when  I  saw  a  tall  white  form  glide  within  the 
threshold,  I  was  petrified.  My  heart  beat  so  violently,  that  my  left  side  became 
painful,  and  involuntarily  I  clenched  my  teeth  till  they  ached,  and  dug  my  nails  into 
the  palms  of  my  hands.  The  light  being  faint,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  clearly 
objects  at  the  other  end  of  the  large  room,  but,  little  by  little,  the  apparition  passed 
over  the  ground,  and  almost  reached  the  window  furthest  from  the  bed.  During  this 
time  which  seemed  to  me  in  my  torture,  an  eternity,  the  perspiration  trickled  down  my 
face  and  neck  ;  my  whole  body  was  clammy  ;  and  I  could  neither  stir  a  finger  nor  utter 
a  groan,  for  I  was  paralysed  and  dumb.  Thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning ;  scene  after  scene  rose  up  with  a  vividness  which  only  those  who 
have  passed  through  some  awful  and  sudden  mental  strain,  can  understand  ;  scenes 
from  my  childhood,  my  youth,  my  manhood's  home,  scenes  of  travel,  surged  up 
tumultuously  ;  and  many  strange  experiences  which  at  one  time  or  another  I  had  under- 
gone, but  conceived  to  be  long  since  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past,  now  recalled 
themselves,  not  in  proper  order,  nor  with  any  semblance  of  correct  grouping,  but 
huddled  together  in  mad  delirious  confusion.  Thus  while  my  bodily  powers  were  in 
almost  complete  abeyance,  my  excited  brain  was  goaded  by  the  terrifying  spectacle  to 
intense  activity.  With  my  whole  might,  I  was  struggling  all  this  time  to  become  sure 
whether  I  was  awake,  or  again  the  victim  of  a  vivid  nightmare,  yet  not  a  movement  of 
the  apparition  escaped  my  notice.  It  would  seem,  that  mental  processes  which  should 
be  classed  under  different  categories,  were  taking  place  simultaneously  in  different 
parts  of  my  brain. 

I  could  now  discern  that  both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  apparition  seemingly 
were  draped  in  folds  of  white  material,  through  which  there  were  sufficient  indications 
of  man-like  form.  The  face  was  hidden,  the  hands  were  crossed  in  front.  As  the 
spirit  stood  near  the  window  the  right  hand  was  raised  to  the  brow,  and  remained 
there  a  short  time,  the  attitude  being  such  as  we  ourselves  sometimes  employ  when  in 
pain  or  deep  reflection.  Then  a  faint  groan  proceeded  from  that  part  of  the  room,  and 
terror  made  my  flesh  creep.  I  shivered  like  a  man  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  and  t!ie 
bed  shook  beneath  me.  Truly  if  aid  had  not  come,  bewilderment  and  horror  would 
have  destroyed  my  reason,  but  I  was  saved  by  a  sudden  inspiration — *'This  was  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  man !  of  him  who  had  formerly  tenanted  the  bed  in  which  I  now 
lay  I  "  The  idea  afforded  me  instant  relief  from  my  agony,  for  was  it  not  natural  that 
a  ghostly  being  should  visit  his  old  haunts — his  domicile  when  in  the  flesh  ?  I  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  personally  I  was  safe  ;  bodily  danger  was  past.  But  there  remained 
in  my  mind  intense  awe.  I  was  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  living 
dead ;  of  being  in  proximity  to  one  who  knew  that  great  secret !  This  new  process 
of  thought  was  evolved  as  rapidly  as  the  kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  my  life,  which 
preceded  it.  I  was  as  fascinated  meantime  by  the  apparition  as  is  a  bird  by  a 
serpent,  and  my  eyeballs  burned  with  the  ceaseless  strain. 

The  spirit,  after  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  room  some  little  time,  turned,  and  as 
this  movement  took  place  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  its  face.  Its  pallor  was 
dazzling,  and  so  luminous  that  the  white  folds  which  enveloped  the  head,  by  contrast 
seemed  black.  Then  both  hands,  shedding  a  similar  but  less  extraordinary  eff'ulgence, 
were  raised  aloft  as  if  some  intense  emotion  were  swaying  the  ghost's  soul.  Then 
with  dignity  and  stateliness  the  apparition  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer,  stalked 
towards  the  threshold  ;  arrived  at  which  it  turned  once  more,  and  I  heard  a  deep  sigh, 
and  obtained  my  second  and  last  glimpse  of  its  countenance.  By  this  time  I  had  such 
difficulty  in  breathing,  that  I  experienced  sensations  as  if  my  chest  were  bursting.  My 
heart  beat  in  a  slow  and  laboured  way.  Then  everything  vanished  from  my  sight,  and 
I  lost  consciousness. 

My  fainting  attack  was  followed  by  slumber,  and  I  awoke  to  hear  the  sound  of 
traffic  in  the  streets  below.     **  What  a  fearful  night !     I  feel  quite  tired,"  I  said.     **  I 
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was  a  fool  to  go  to  the  theatre  when  tired  by  a  long  journey,  and  worried  by  that 
insolent  hotel  clerk."  Then  I  remembered  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  and  lay 
excitedly  revolving  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the  night.  There  had  been  foul  play, 
and  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  the  visit  of  the  ghost  to  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
dwelling  place.  But  this  spirit  might  return,  and  then  I  should  learn  more  of  the 
dread  secret. 

I  rose  and  went  down  to  my  morning  meal,  and  finding  myself  almost  the  last 
person  in  the  breakfast  room,  made  some  apologetic  remark  to  the  attendant  darkey, 
but  the  good-natured  fellow  made  no  trouble,  and  smilingly  supplied  me  with  all 
I  wished  for.  I  walked  rather  quickly  through  the  entrance  hall,  for  I  now  thought 
there  would  be  no  harm  done  if  I  delayed  for  one  day  my  transfer  to  another  room. 
1  would  screw  up  my  courage  to  pass  another  night  in  No.  378,  in  the  hope  that  the 
spirit  might  visit  me  again.  My  fear  was  enormously  diminished,  for  I  had  no  doubt 
whose  spirit  it  was  that  I  had  seen,  and  it  was  impossible,  I  supposed,  that  any  harm 
could  occur  to  me  from  the  course  I  proposed  to  adopt.  I  inquired  the  way  to  the 
public  library,  and  after  referring  to  several  works  on  spiritualism,  came  back  to  the 
hotel  wrapt  up  in  my  subject  hoping  for,  yet  fearing  the  coming  night. 

That  afternoon  I  rode  out  to  the  Cliff  House  to  inspect  the  sea-lions,  but  found  my- 
self too  absent-minded  to  care  for  them  or  any  other  sight.  I  sat  down  late  to  table, 
and  ate  a  fairly  hearty  dinner,  but  towards  its  close  began  to  feel  lonely,  and  in  con- 
sequence exchanged  some  conversation  with  the  coloured  waiter. 

**  San  Francisco  is  a  fine  city,  Ulysses."  His  other  names  were  Grant  Mont- 
gomery ! 

**  Yes,  sah,  that's  so." 

**  I  went  out  to  see  the  sea-lions  at  the  Cliff  House  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

Ulysses  did  not  appear  inclined  to  talk  ;  probably  he  wished  to  get  home,  for  it  was 
becoming  late,  so  I  rose  and  moved  towards  the  door.  I  felt  more  and  more  lonely, 
and  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  night  which  might  be  spent  with  a  spirit  who  could 
open  a  door  without  any  key.  Ulysses  was  my  only  acquaintance  in  the  whole  city. 
A  happy  thought  occurred  to  me — I  would  ask  him  to  pass  the  night  in  my  room,  and 
in  the  morning  I  would  clear  out  of  the  hotel  altogether.  At  this  distance  of  time, 
and  surrounded  by  other  circumstances,  my  project  appears  to  me  perhaps  to  have  been 
rather  a  mad  one,  but  all  I  thought  of  at  that  moment  was  **  Any  port  in  a  storm  !  " 
So  I  returned  and  placed  a  dollar  in  Ulysses'  hand. 

*'  Last  night  I  saw  Mrs.  Langtry  perform  at  the  theatre,  Ulysses." 

**  She's  a  very  fine  actress,  sah.  I  took  Mis'  Montgomery  to  see  Mis*  Langtry. 
She's  quite  a  fine  actress." 

I  felt  encouraged,  so  I  continued,  **  Ulysses." 

"Yes,  sah?" 

•*  I  need  somebody  to  render  me  a  service  to-night  which  will  not  give  him  much 
trouble,  and  if  he  does  satisfactorily  what  I  want  of  him,  I'll  make  him  a  present  of 
five  dollars,"  and  I  slipped  another  dollar  into  his  hand.     His  eyes  sparkled. 

**  Perhaps  I  could  do  it?"  he  replied,  and  smiled  so  as  to  show  his  white  teeth. 

**  Perhaps  you  could,  Ulysses.  It  is  this  :  I  am  a  trifle  nervous  about  staying  in 
my  room  alone  to-night,  and  I  want  some  one  to  come  and  sleep  on  the  couch." 

**  We're  not  allowed  any wheres 'cep  our  own  tables  ;  we  get  bounced  by  de  Colonel 
if  we're  found  loiterin'  'bout  de  hotel.  I  might  lose  my  place,  boss,"  and  he  shook  his 
woolly  head. 

Once  the  notion  of  companionship  during  the  night  had  occurred  to  me  I  clung 
to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  By  this  time  there  was  no  other  guest  in  the 
dining-room. 

"  If  you  will  oblige  me,  Ulysses,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars,"  and  I  slipped  a  couple 
more  into  his  hand.     At  length  he  said — 

"Well,  sah,  I  reckon  I  can  manage  it  somehow." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sah." 

I  felt  great  relief.  "  Come  up  to  number  378  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  I  will  let  you 
in."  It  occurred  to.  me  that  darkies  are  very  superstitious,  so  that  Ulysses  would 
probably  decline  to  oblige  me  if  I  confessed  my  true  reason  for  wishing  his  presence. 

He  came  up  unobserved,  and  we  had  some  interesting  conversation  and  smoked 
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together.     I  was  just  about  to  make  my  final  dispositions  for  the  night  when  I  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

*  *  Who  the  dickens  can  this  be  ?  "  I  said.  On  opening  I  received  a  slip  of  paper 
from  a  messenger,  who  stated  it  came  from  the  clerk  in  the  office.  It  bore  these 
words : — 

**  To  Mr. ,  Room  378. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  The  gentleman  who  rented  your  room  has  returned  quite  unexpectedly.  Would 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  him  to-night — as  he  is  most  anxious  to  resume  possession 
for  very  important  reasons? 

"  Yrs.,  &c., 

"Ed.  a.  Bennett  (clerk)." 

I  was  naturally  indignant.  The  clerk  I  concluded  had  never  seen  my  real  prede- 
cessor ;  and  this  newcomer  in  some  way  had  heard  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was 
now  attempting  to  carry  out  some  nefarious  scheme.  **  It*s  a  clever  dodge,"  I  ejacu- 
lated mentally,  "but  it  won't  do."  Then  I  remembered  Ulysses,  and  did  not  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  being  found  in  his  company — it  would  look  so  queer.  I  therefore 
wrote  on  a  card,  "  Quite  impossible,  as  I  feel  indisposed,"  and  sent  that  as  my  reply. 

All  went  well  during  the  night,  and  no  ghost  appeared.  Nothing  whatever  troubled 
me  except  Ulysses'  resonant  snore,  and  at  daylight  I  paid  him  his  reward  and  bundled 
him  out.  While  I  sat  at  breakfast  I  received  a  gentleman's  card,  on  which  was 
written — "Mr.  Cyrus  T.  Ogden,"  and  was  told  he  awaited  my  convenience  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  impostor  was  a  handsome  and  refined-looking  man,  and  to  my 
astonishment  bore  an  open  countenance.  "A  real  artist  in  his  profession,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  You  have  my  card,  sir,  I  see,"  he  began.  "  I  have  been 
away  from  this  city  during  the  past  three  months."  "  He  has  got  his  story  quite 
correct,"  said  I  again  in  soliloquy.  "  You  are  occupying,  I  believe,  the  apartment 
in  which  I  lived  ?  "  I  bowed  assent,  and  was  not  at  all  irritated,  merely  amused. 
Everything  about  this  man  was  straightforward.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  some  one 
else's  spirit  which  had  called  on  me  nocturnally.  Mr.  Ogden's  manner  was  prepossess- 
ing, and  he  was  both  courteous  and  gentlemanly.  We  proceeded  to  interview  the 
clerk,  who  readily  identified  him,  and  without  loss  of  time  we  found  our  way  to  number 
378.  Mr.  Ogdcn  at  once  darted  to  the  writing-desk,  but  not  finding  what  he  expected 
turned  to  me — 

*  *  I  understood  Mr.  Bennett  to  say  that  you  complained  of  the  presence  of  a 
certificate  of  shares  on  the  writing  desk  ?  " 

"  It  was  there  not  long  ago,"  I  replied. 

We  searched  everywhere,  but  being  unsuccessful,  called  in  the  chambermaid,  who 
said  that  she  had  not  seen  the  paper  since  I  first  arrived  in  the  room.  I  became 
scarlet,  and  my  confusion  was  not  diminished  when  I  saw  Mr.  Ogden  eyeing  me 
narrowly.     It  was  incumbent  on  me  to  say  something. 

"  I  have  not  looked  at  the  paper  since  I  first  came  here.  I  appreciate  that  I  am  in 
a  very  false  position,  and  to  convince  you  of  my  anxiety  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up, 
and  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  invite  you  forthwith  to  obtain  a  detective.  If  you 
do  not  follow  that  course,  I  shall  take  the  step  myself." 

I  hoped  my  visitor  heard  the  true  ring  of  my  voice. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  am  much  in  fault  in  having  left  these  things  about 
carelessly,  although  when  I  did  so  I  had  my  own  object  in  view,  and  you  deserve  the 
greatest  consideration.     I  will  do  as  you  suggest." 

He  rang  a  bell  and  sent  off  a  note. 

"We  shall  soon  have  a  smart  man  here.  You  will  understand  this  affair  better, 
sir,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  explain  matters.  Before  I  quitted  San  Francisco,  some 
speculations  in  which  I  had  indulged  turned  out  disastrously.  In  consequence  I 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  some  relations  in  another  State.  I  left  everything  in 
disorder  in  my  room,  and  placed  a  certificate  of  some  mining  shares,  which  I  thought 
worthless,  on  the  writing  desk,  hoping  in  this  way  to  make  it  appear  that  some 
accident,  more  or  less  serious,  had  suddenly  happened  to  me,  or  possibly,  that  I  had 
been  put  out  of  the  way.  You  see  I  wished  to  start  fresh  elsewhere,  and  be  free  from 
my  old  entanglements.  But  the  *  Transcendental '  is  turning  out  well,  and  my  shares 
in  it  are  now  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  may  double  or  treble  in  value  any  day. 
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That  is  why  I  have  returned,  and  that  is  why  I  want  the  document  I  left  under  the 
letter-weight." 

On  one  point  I  was  quite  clear,  if  the  lost  property  did  not  turn  up  within  a  short 
time,  I  should  be  in  a  scrape.  I  had  no  witnesses  to  character  within  thousands  of 
miles ;  and  without  doubt  the  prima  facie  evidence  against  me  would  be  of  con- 
siderable weight. 

Before  long  Superintendent  Foster,  of  the  San  Francisco  Detective  Force,  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a  complacent  face,  a  keen  glance,  and  a  cautious 
way  of  speaking.     We  sat  down  and  I  saw  that  the  dpor  was  closed. 

**  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  **  I  appreciate  my  awkward  situation.  I  am  entirely 
unknown  in  this  city,  and  am  the  last  person  who  saw  the  valuable  property  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ogden,  which  has  so  mysteriously  vanished.  It  is  to  my  interest,  as  much  as  to 
that  of  any  other  person,  that  this  affair  be  cleared  up.  A  very  strange  occurrence 
took  place  the  night  before  last,  that  is,  the  first  night  I  slept  here,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  man  became  my  visitor,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  suspect  him  of  the  theft." 
My  listeners  were  all  attention.  ''Although  I  may  not  appear  to  complete  advantage 
in  what  I  relate,  I  shall  be  perfectly  frank  in  my  story,  and  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions either  of  you  may  think  proper  to  put  to  me."  I  related  the  visit  I  had  received 
from  the  apparition,  and  the  subsequent  hospitality  which  I  had  extended  to  Ulysses, 
and  concluded  by  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  suspicion  should  rest  on  both  the  coloured 
man  and  the  chambermaid.     Poor  Ulysses,  I  had  not  thought  it  would  come  to  this  ! 

The  detective  smiled  in  his  complacent  way,  but  I  did  not  mind  this,  for  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  mistakes  made  by  even  distinguished  men  of  his  calling. 

*'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  awake,  when  your  ghostly  visitor  appeared  to  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Not  absolutely,  but  almost,"  I  answered.  **  I  could  almost  swear  I  was  wide 
awake." 

"  I  believe  Mr. you  last  saw  the  paper  on  Wednesday  evening?  remember 

please  that  to-day  is  Friday."     I  assented. 

**  Did  you  tell  any  one  else  about  the  document,  any  friend  for  instance  ?  " 

"  No,  the  only  person  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  matter  was  Mr.  Bennett,  the  clerk." 

"  Did  you  mention  it  in  any  one's  hearing  ?  " 

"It's  quite  possible,"  I  replied,  "that  some  one  may  have  overheard  me,  when  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Bennett." 

"  Where  was  your  door-key,  that  night?  " 

"  In  the  care  of  the  clerk.  On  coming  up  stairs  I  found  I  had  forgotten  my  key, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  chan^bermaid.  The  door  can  be  opened  from  the  inside 
without  a  key,  but  not  from  the  outside." 

"  Well  Mr. I  can  give  you  some  encouragement,  but  I  would  give  a  good  deal 

to  know  how  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  your  spirit  visitor." 

I  resented  this,  and  replied  pettishly.     "  Spirits  are  not  very  tangible,  Mr.  Foster." 
The  detective  next  examined  the  room  with  the  most  minute  care,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  he  then  said,  that  it  would  be  well  to  interrogate  the  chambermaid.     She  was 
found  without  difficulty. 

"  Did  you  perceive  anything  strange  about  this  room  yesterday  morning,  Mrs. ? 

I  think  you  said  your  name  was — "  ? 

"  Elizabeth  Jones  is  my  name,"  and  it  was  given  defiantly. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  you  missed  anything  out  of  the  room  yesterday 
morning,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  instance  any  article  of  clothing,  or  small  ornament  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  paper  gone  from  under  the  letter  weight  on  the  writing-desk,  and 
there  were  some  chalk  marks  on  the  mat  at  the  door-way.  I  had  no  time  to  brush 
them  out,  so  I  turned  the  mat  over.  Can  I  .go  back  now  to  my  work  ?  It's  hard 
enough,  and  Fm  not  paid  for  conversation." 

When  she  had  departed,  he  closed  the  door  carefully,  previously  drawing  in  the 
mat  in  question,  which  lay  at  the  threshold.  It  was  of  Axminster,  and  much  harder 
and  smoother  than  the  Turkey  carpet.  We  turned  it  over,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
deciphering  the  figures  352,  reversed,  and  faintly  marked  in  chalk. 

"  That's  where  the  spirit  resides,  or  resided,  Mr. " 

"  But  how  is  it,"  I  asked,  "  the  marks  were  not  wiped  out  on  the  carpet  in  the  hall, 
before  reaching  my  door,  and  how  is  it  they  do  not  appear  on  the  Turkey  carpet  ?  " 

"  Because  your  visitor  walked  on  tiptoe,  until  he  reached  your  room,  and  then  he 
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stood  so  long  in  one  place  while  he  opened  the  door,  that  the  chalk  marks  on  his  boots 
were  completely  transferred  to  the  mat." 

**  And  the  key?" 

**  Simple  enough  ;  he  stole  it  from  the  clerk's  office,  and  replaced  it  within  a  short 
time." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  relief,  and  we  all  three  looked  jubilant.  The  Superin- 
tendent spoke. 

**  I  need  not  say,  gentlemen,  if  you  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  one,  our  man 
may  escape.  Mr.  Ogden,  I  must  request  you  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Transcendental 
Mine,  and  inquire  if  they  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  your  scrip." 

The  detective  made  his  way  forthwith  to  the  hotel  register,  but  not  finding  his 
information  with  sufficient  rapidity,  he  questioned  Mr.  Bennett. 

**  Who  have  you  got  in  352  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Johnson,"  was  the  reply,  **  from  New  York;  arrived  Monday  last, 
leaves  to-day  at  noon  for  Vancouver,  by  steamer." 

**  Is  that  so  ?     Has  he  left  the  hotel  yet  ?  " 

**  I  think  not.     Shall  I  send  to  find  if  he  is  in  352  ?  " 

**  No.     We  can  do  better  than  that." 

Mr.  Foster  spoke  a  few  words  to  a  messenger  boy,  who  lost  no  time  in  disappearing, 
and  we  then  returned  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

**  What  sort  of  man  is  Johnson  ?  " 

**  Tall  and  dark,  with  small  scar  over  left  eyebrow  ;  he  shaves  his  face  clean  and 
looks  like  an  actor." 

The  Superintendent  lit  a  cigar,  and  lounged  about  carelessly  until  he  saw  a  man 
enter,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  words.  Mr.  Foster  then  entered  the  elevator, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  352.  It  was  opened  by  a  man  with 
a  dark  moustache,  who  had  a  small  scar  over  the  left  eyebrow. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Johnson;  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation ?  " 

A  scowl  passed  over  the  man's  face,  and  he  muttered  something  much  like  an  oath. 
The  detective  stood  between  the  door  and  his  quarry,  who  threw  himself  down  in  a  chair. 
I  believe  you  can  give  me  some  information  on  a  matter  of  business,"  said  Foster, 
''and  I  see,  I  am  fortunate  in  finding  you  at  home,  for  you  are  starting  on  a  walk?" 

"Yes,  I  am  in  haste,"  answered  the  other.  "What  do  you  want?"  and  his  hand 
moved  the  shortest  possible  distance  towards  his  left  breast  pocket.  In  a  second  a 
revolver  was  pointed  at  him. 

"  Hands  down  or  I  fire,"  cried  Foster,  and  he  was  obeyed.  "  Now  take  a  seat  in 
that  chair  and  put  your  hands  behind  you." 

"  Suppose  I  don't  choose  ?  " 

"Then  I  shall  fire  two  or  three  times  at  you,  before  you  can  aim  at  me  once.  If 
you  resist  such  odds,  it  will  be  a  novelty." 

Johnson  did  as  he  was  bid.  When  he  was  handcuffed,  a  six  shooter  was  removed 
from  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Where  is  the  certificate  of  shares  you  stole  from  number  378  two  evenings  since  ?  " 

The  only  reply  was  at  first  a  coarse  jeering  laugh,  followed  by  the  words,  "  I  defy 
you  to  prove  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Foster  quite  complacently.  He  took  up  the  door  key  from  the 
table,  quitted  the  room,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
acquaintance  from  the  entrance  hall  became  Johnson's  companion. 

At  one  o'clock  the  detective  received  Mr.  Ogden  at  his  office,  and  learnt  from  him 
that  the  market  value  of  the  missing  "  Transcendental  "  shares  had  been  realized  that 
morning,  by  a  man  of  the  same  name  as  the  originally  registered  owner,  namely  Cyrus 
T.  Ogden,  which  of  course  appeared  on  the  scrip.  Johnson  soon  saw  the  game  was  up,  so 
he  pleaded  guilty,  and  w^as  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  confinement  in  the  State  Prison. 
He  was  a  needy  actor.  Chancing  to  stand  by  me  when  I  ^  spoke  of  the  scattered 
property  to  the  clerk,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  plan  by  which  he  could  obtain  the 
valuable  document  with  a  minimum  risk  of  discovery.  His  "  make  up,"  in  which  he 
employed  some  preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  the  coolness  he  displayed  in  the 
character  of  the  ghost,  were  admirable  ;  and  doubtless  the  theft  would  never  have 
been  traced  to  him,  if  Mr.  Ogden  had  not  returned  in  the  nick  of  time  to  recover  the 
cash  which  his  property  had  realized. 


STUDY  OF  A  GIRL'S  HEAD. 


WHEN    RUNNELS    BEGAN   TO    LEAP   AND   SING, 


By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


I. 

When  runnels  began  to  leap  and  sing, 

And  daffodil  sheaths  to  blow, 
Then  out  of  the  thicket  peeped  blue-eyed  Spring, 

And  laughed  at  the  melting  snow. 
**  It  is  time,  old  Winter,  you  went,"  she  said, 

And  flitted  across  the  plain. 
With  an  iris  scarf  around  her  head, 

And  diamonded  with  rain. 


II. 

When  the  hawthorn  put  off  her  bridal  veil. 

And  the  nightingale's  nocturn  died, 
Then  Summer  came  forth  with  her  milking-pail, 

And  hunted  the  Spring,  and  cried, 
**  It  is  time  you  went ;  you  have  had  your  share. 

And  she  carolled  a  love-song  sweet, 
With  eglantine  ravelled  about  her  hair. 

And  buttercup-dust  on  her  feet. 


III. 

When  the  pears  swelled  juicy,  the  apples  sweet. 

And  thatched  was  the  new-ricked  hay. 
And  August  was  bronzing  the  stripling  wheat. 

Then  Summer  besought  to  stay. 
But  Autumn  came  from  the  red-roofed  farm, 

And  **'Tis  time  that  you  went,"  replied. 
With  an  amber  sheaf  on  her  nut-brown  arm, 

And  her  sickle  athwart  her  side. 


IV. 

When  the  farmer  railed  at  the  hireling  slut, 

And  fingered  his  fatted  beeves. 
And  Autumn  groped  for  the  last  stray  nut 

In  the  drift  of  her  littered  leaves, 
**  It  is  time  you  went  from  the  lifeless  land," 

Bawled  Winter,  then  whistled  weird. 
With  a  log  for  his  hearth  in  his  chilblained  hand. 

And  sleet  in  his  grizzled  beard. 
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ASSOCIATION     FOOTBALL. 

Bv  C.  W.  ALCOCK,  Secretary  of  the  Football  Association. 

HE  remarkable  development  of  football  during  the  last  few  years 
makes  it  almost  impossible  of  belief  that  the  modern  sport  is  really 
the  growth  of,  at  quite  the  outside,  some  thirty  years.  It  is  none  the 
less  the  fact  that  the  game,  after  having  safely  undergone  the  perils 
incidental  to  early  childhood,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  just 
beginning  to  assert  itself,  to  make  for  itself  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  when  the  sixties  were  already  on  the  wane.  Football  in  some 
shape  or  other  there  had  been  of  course,  a  survival  in  a  civilised 
form  no  doubt  of  the  old  football  celebrations  which  had  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  were  perpetuated  in  certain  districts  to  a  much  later  date.  The  winter 
game  had  found  a  home  no  doubt  long  before  in  many  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 
Tom  Browtis  Schooldays  had  familiarized  the  Old  ' '  Bigside  "  with  its  varied  incidents  to 
hundreds,  and  no  one  who  has  rea.d  that  admirable  book  is  likely  to  forget  the 
description  of  the  glorious  match  between  School-House  and  School.  Tom  Brown's 
innocent  inquiry  to  East  of  "Why  do  you  wear  white  trousers  in  November?  "  and  the 
ready  reply,  "  We  all  wear  white  trousers  to  show  'em  we  don't  care  for  hacks  "  have 
stirred  the  pulse  of  generations  of  schoolboys  who  have  never  seen  Rugby  or  known 
the  proud  feeling  of  a  successful  drop  at  goal. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  though,  that  football  was  confined  to  Rugby  alone  among 
the  Public  Schools.  Eton  and  Harrow,  with  others  of  lesser  degree,  had  their  own 
particular  games  according  to  their  own  particular  rules,  most  of  them  dissimilar  in  some 
important  respect.  This  dissimilarity  proved  the  first  serious  difficulty  which  had  to 
be  overcome  by  those  who  were  practically  the  pioneers  of  Association  football.  Every 
school  had  a  code  of  its  own,  every  one  in  fact  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
There  may  possibly  have  been  a  stray  nomadic  eleven  or  two  at  a  prior  date,  but  the 
earliest  trace  of  a  Club  properly  organized  and  conducted  on  a  really  sound  basis  as 
far  as  1  can  find  is  in  1S57.  That  year  saw  the  formation  of  the  Sheffield  Club,  which 
was  until  very  lately  one  of  the  most  influential  Association  Clubs,  is  still  doing  good 
work,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  football  organization  in  the  kingdom  which  can  boast  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  usefulness  extending  over  thirty  years. 

Still,  while  allowing  the  Sheffield  Club  all  the  distinction  of  priority,  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  London  and  Londoners  practically  belongs  the  credit  of 
the  inception  of  the  Association  game.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Forest  Football 
Club,  just  thirty  years  ago,  there  had  been  really  no  attempt  to  extend  football  on  any 
definite  fixed  system.  An  occasional  visit  of  old  boys  to  their  respective  schools  was 
apparently  the  summum  bonum  of  the  limited  number  who  followed  the  game.  A  few 
enthusiasts  did  at  times  undertake  an  engagement  under  the  title  of  the  Crusaders, 
but  like  the  Christy  Minstrels  they  never  or  hardly  ever  performed  out  of  London,  and 
Charterhouse  Square  and  Vincent  Square  were  generally  the  extent  of  their  peregri- 
nations. The  Forest  Football  Club,  which  played  on  a  part  of  Epping  Forest  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Snaresbrook,  if  not  the 
actual  pioneer  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  modern  revival  of  football.  The 
creation  of  a  few  enthusiastic  old  Harrovians,  it  did  much  to  stimulate  a  love  of  the 
game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  indeed  the  enthusiasm  of  its  members 
proved  so  contagious  that  when  after  four  years  of  unbroken  success  the  dispersal  of  the 
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majority  of  its  players  necessitated  their  transmutation  into  a  nomadic  Club,  the 
Wanderers,  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding'  itself  the  parent  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  offspring  distributed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  metropolitan  district. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  football  revival  there  was  no  recognized  code  to  govern 
players.  The  Forest  Club,  as  was  only  natural  from  the  associations  of  its  founders, 
played  a  modified  form  of  the  Harrow  game.  Their  opponents  at  the  outset  were 
few  in  number,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  Mincing  Lane  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  opposition,  while  the  only  opportunity  of  going  farther  afield  was  in  an 
occasional  outing  to  Richmond  Green.  Four  years  had  seen  a  considerable  growth 
of  Clubs,  and  a  corresponding  necessity  for  a  common  code  which  should  be 
accepted  by  all  football  players.  The  outlook  at  the  inception  of  the  parent  body 
was  most  hopeful.  At  that  time  the  possibility  of  a  complication  which  would  divide 
football  players  into  two  distinct  parties  was  not  apparently  within  the  scope  of 
practical  politics.  The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  legislative  tribunal, 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  was  primarily  as  successful  as  its  best  wishers  could  have 
desired.  The  gathering  was  thoroughly  representative  of  all  shades  of  football 
opinion,  every  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  leading 
Clubs,  and  there  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  one  may  venture  to  add,  with  ordinary 
tact,  ever}'  chance  of  a  set  of  laws  which  would  embrace  all  the  divergent  interests  on 
one  platform.     Unfortunately  the  prospects  of  a  fusion  were  not  realized. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  chief 
Public  Schools  in  residence  at  Cambridge  with  the  idea  of  formulating  a  code 
for  universal  recognition.  As  a  consequence,  an  amalgamation  agreed  upon  by 
delegates  of  the  two  meetings  was  subsequently  submitted  for  general  adoption. 
The  rejection  of  the  running  clause  in  the  revised  code  however  provoked,  as  was 
inevitable,  the  secession  of  those  who  had  been  educated  under  or  used  mainly  to 
Rugby  rules.  Since  that  time  football  players  have  been  practically  divided  into 
two  great  camps — those  who  support  the  Rugby  Union  and  those  who  follow  the 
Football  Association.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  permanent  coalition  of  such  conflicting 
interests  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  still,  one  cannot  help  an  expression  of 
regret  that  a  more  determined  effort  was  not  made  to  harmonize  the  differences, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  game  for  the  use  of  every  football 
player. 

The  history  of  modern  football,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  in  a  measure  the  history  of 
the  Football  Association.  Instituted  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  Association  has 
just  completed  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence.  Though  at  the  outset  strict 
off-side  was  enforced,  the  same  as  in  Rugby  rules,  in  a  great  measure  with  a  view 
to  remove,  if  possible,  the  only  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  code,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  accept  the  modification  which  had  been  made  at  Charterhouse 
and  Westminster  Schools  for  some  time  past.  The  result  showed  that  the  policy  was 
wisely  conceived,  and  in  fact  only  one  obstacle  remained — the  separate  code  of  the 
Sheffield  Association,  which  three  years  later  merged  its  rules  in  those  of  the  parent 
body,  leaving  the  latter  in  the  undisputed  exercise  of  an  authority  which  it  has  retained 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  of  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  dispossessed  60  long  as  it 
uses  its  powers  as  it  has  in  the  past  in  the  best  interests  of  the  game. 

Meanwhile  the  creation  of  the  Wanderers  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Forest 
Club  was  the  commencement  of  practically  a  new  era  in  the  Association  game. 
Composed  exclusively  of  old  boys  from  the  leading  schools,  the  Wanderers  exer- 
cised a  very  healthy  and  stimulating  influence  in  the  early  days  of  Association  Foot- 
ball. Its  constitution  gave  it  for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  the  most  highly  trained 
players,  and  it  attracted  into  its  ranks  the  pick  of  the  various  elevens  as  soon  as  ever  the 
completion  of  the  Public  Schools'  curriculum  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  belonging. 
Though  founded  by  an  old  Harrovian,  Harrow  only  supplied  a  very  small  proportion 
of  its  active  strength,  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  rules  in  use  at  Harrow  rendered  it 
almost  necessary  to  relearn  the  game  before  the  science  of  the  Association  code  could 
really  be  mastered  to  any  extent.  Eton  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  who  made  the 
name  of  the  Wanderers  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  the  earlier  days — Hon.  A.  F. 
(now  Lord)  Kinnaird,  Alec  Bonsor,  Edgar  Lubbock  and  A.  C.  Thompson,  Quintin  Hogg 
and  others,  who  will  be  well  remembered  by  those  who  can  recall  the  first  years  of  the 
Association  Cup.  Harrow  was  chiefly  represented  by  C.  W.  Alcock,  M.  P.  Betts  and 
E.  £«  Bowen,  a  master.     Westminster  furnished  perhaps  the  best  exponent  of  pure 
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dribbling  in  R.  W.  S.  Vidal ;  Winchester  sent  F.  H.  Birley  and  W.  Lindsay ;  Lancing, 
C.  H.  Wollaston  j  Charterhouse,  C.  E.  Nepean.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent Wanderers  as  they  occur  to  my  mind,  and  all  of  them  I  doubt  not  will  be  well 
within  the  ken  of  those  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  Association  game  as  it  was 
played  by  the  last  generation. 

The  success  of  the  Wanderers  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  success  of  Asso- 
ciation football  in  its  earlier  days  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  Club  from  any 
attempt  to  follow  closely  the  various  stages  which  have  marked  the  growth  of  the  game. 
The  Royal  Engineers,  Barnes,  the  Clap  ham  Rovers,  the  Crystal  Palace  Club,  the  N.N. 's, 
the  Hertfordshire  Rangers,  and  the  two  Universities,  were  the  principal  competitors 
the  Wanderers  had  to  meet  in  the  south;  while  Nottingham,  Notts  Forest,  Lincoln, 
and  Sheffield,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Chambers,  the  d^en  I  should  fancy  of 
football  secretaries,  who  has  directed  or  helped  to  direct  the  Club  for  a  great  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  its  life,  now  over  thirty  years,  were  doing  good  service  in  the 
development  of  Association  football  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Eng'land. 

By  the  commencement  of  the  seventies, 
the  various  subdivisions  of  Association  foot- 
ball were  amalg'amated  in  one  central  body. 
From  this  fusion  dates  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  dawn  of  Association  football.  It 
was  at  this  time  (1870)  that  the  first  attempt 
at  an  international  fixture  in  the  shape  of  a 
match  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
made.  At  the  outset  however  it  was  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  genuine  article,  as  the 
Scotchmen  were  in  some  cases  merely  Scotch 
residents  in  London,  while  a  few  had  no 
better  qualification  than  Scotch  extraction — 
some  even  hardly  had  this  claim.  Still  it 
was  this  counterfeit  which  really  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  real  international  match 
between  England  and  Scotland  two  winters 
later. 

Association   football    in    Scotland   was 
then  in  a  very  embryo  state,  and  in  fact, 
what  Clubs  there  were  were  wedded  to  the 
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belongs  the  honour  of  first  crossing  the 
Tweed  to  test  its  mettle  against  the  Southrons.  The  previous  winter  had  seen  another 
new  and  important  departure,  nothing  less  in  fact  than  the  institution  of  the  Football 
Association  Challenge  Cup,  the  parent  of  a  large  and  still  increasing  family  of  trophies. 
Instituted  in  the  latter  part  of  1871,  the  Association  Cup,  which  was  the  joint  gift  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  Metropolitan  Clubs,  practically  at  the  Initiative  of  the  Wanderers, 
had  the  immediate  effect,  as  was  expected,  of  stimulating  public  interest  in  Association 
rules.  One  of  the  first  entries  for  the  competition  came  from  the  Queen's  Park  Club, 
and  many  will,  no  doubt,  still  remember  the  favourable  impression  the  Scotch  team 
created  on  their  first  appearance  in  London.  Though  unable  to  remain  or  to  come  to 
London  again  to  play  off  the  drawn  game,  and  consequently  compelled  to  scratch  the 
Glasgow  Club,  which  has  never  been  deposed  from  its  position  as  the  leader  of  Scotch 
football,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  its  visit 
was  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  international  match  between  England  and  Scotland, 
to  be  played  annually,  and  under  proper  auspices  in  London  and  Glasgow  in  turn.  The 
institution  of  a  fixture  at  such  a  time  was  not  without  its  comic  side,  and  I  can  remember 
well  the  vigorous  protest  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  principal  Scbtch  papers  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  responsible  officers  of  the  chief  Rugby  Clubs  against  the  propriety 
of  such  a  contest  when  the  followers  of  the  Association  game  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  were  so  few  by  comparison  with  the  followers  of  the  Rugby  code.  Still,  In  spite 
of  obvious  difficulties,  the  first  international  match  played  on  the  ground  of  the  West 
of  Scotland  Cricket  Club  in  Glasgow,  in  the  spring  of  1S72,  was  none  the  less  such  a 
brilliant  success  that  the  contest  was  retained  permanently,  and  still  remains  the  prin- 
cipal event  in  the  calendar  of  Association  football.     The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought 
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few  niore  complete  revenges  than  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Association  and  Rugby  Clubs  of  Scotland  fifteen  years  ago  and  to-day.  At  the 
present  time  the  former  far  outnumber  those  which  still  affect  the  Rugby  Union  game, 
and  in  fact  if  a  poll  were  taken  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  respective  codes  the 
Association  would  have  an  inmiense  preponderance. 

The  advisability  of  Cup  competitions,  I  know  well  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
^reat  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  genuine  well-wishers 
of  football  that  they  are  influences  for  evil  rather  than  good  in  many  cases.  Still, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  some  urge,  that  in  any  case  their  utility  ceases  after  a 
time,  it  is  singular  that  even  in  the  Rugby  game  nowhere  is  the  interest  so  keen  or  so 
general,  nowhere  is  there  such  a  number  of  Clubs  as  in  Yorkshire,  the  first  and  for  a 
long  time  the  only  district  in  which  a  Cup  competition  was  carried  on  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Rugby  Union.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Football  Association  Cup  in  1871  not  only  stimulated  the  public  taste  for  football  at  a 
time  when  the  game  was  by  no  means  fairly  established,  but  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
given  the  signal  for  an  advance  which  has  brought  football  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
years  to  a  front  place  among  British  outdoor  sports,  to  a  pitch  of  popularity  which 
can  only  be  challenged  by  its  older  brother  cricket. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  Association  football,  the  result  of  the  increase  of 
public  interest  aroused  by  the  establishment  of  the  first  cup  competition  brought 
in  its  train  the  elements  of  a  revolution,  which  has  altered  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  game  and  threatens,  unless  extreme  care  is  exercised,  to  produce  in  the 
future  a  disruption  which  should  be  prevented  by  all  well-wishers  of  the  game.  The 
abnormal  development  of  football  among  the  operative  classes  in  the  midland 
and  more  northern  districts,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  was  of  itself  an  element 
of  danger  which  one  would  have  thought  would  not  have  altogether  escaped  the 
attention  of  those  who  directed  the  Association.  Those  who  sow  the  storm,  however, 
reap  the  whirlwind,  and  the  latter  came  before  long  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plication which  for  a  time  threatened  to  pipduce  something  like  an  international 
rupture.  It  can  hardly  be  said  too  that  the  weather  prophets  failed  to  furnish  a  timely 
warning.  Up  to  1884  or  thereabouts  the  game  had  been  exclusively  an  amateur 
sport,  and  no  doubt  its  founders  had  never  in  their  wildest  dreams  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  such  a  figure  as  a  professional  at  least  within  the  purview  of  the 
football  future.  Whether  he  could  have  been  kept  out  of  it  at  all  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second,  whether  there  was  in  any  event  just  and  substantial  reason  for 
objecting  to  his  appearance  are  questions  which  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  now.  Still 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  come  on  to  the  scene  in  a  straightforward 
way.  My  own  feeling  is  that  he  would  have  had  to  be  recognized  at  some  period  or 
another,  and  that  in  any  case  his  recognition  was  not  only  a  mere  matter  of  time,  but 
that  there  was  no  just  cause  for  the  belief  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  game. 
Still  it  cannot  be  a  pleasing  recollection  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  evasion  of 
the  rules  by  those  who  ought  to  have  respected  them  which  gave  rise  to  the  recent 
radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  game.  It  was  in  fact  the  illicit 
payment  of  amateurs  in  distinct  contravention  of  the  rules  framed  for  their  protection, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  legislation,  of  professionalism.  Severe  measures  of  repression 
might  of  course  have  checked  the  evident  abuse,  but  that  they  would  have  prevented 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  professional  there  is  every  reason  to  doubt.  However 
opinions  may  differ,  though,  on  the  advisability  of  the  change,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  paid  amateur  had  become  recognized  among  such  a  large  number  of  northern 
Clubs,  that  the  counter  movement  in  the  adoption  of  professionalism  not  only 
appeared  to  be  a  preferable  alternative  but  really  a  necessity.  It  was  not  likely  that 
such  a  sweeping  reform  would  be  passed  off-hand,  but  the  change  of  opinion  came 
more  quickly  than  many  had  expected,  and  an  alteration  which  originally  did  not  find 
a  seconder  was  in  a  few  months  carried  by  a  large  majority.  At  the  outset  it  looked 
as  if  the  introduction  of  the  professional  player  would  have  far-reaching  consequences 
in  causing  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the  other 
nationalities.  Scotland's  objection  to  the  presence  of  any  but  amateur  players  in 
international  matches  did  for  a  short  time  threaten  difficulties,  but  the  leaders  of  foot- 
ball opinion  in  England  were  at  least  consistent  in  their  resolution  to  carry  out  the 
new  policy  without  fear  or  favour,  and  with  good  feeling  the  Scottish  Association  did 
not  press  a  protest  which,  in  justice  it  must  be  said,  it  only  withdrew  with  a  view  to 
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avoid  a  direct  breach.     The   attitude  of  the  leaders  of  Scotch  football  has  been 
persistently  opposed  to  the  legalization  of  professionalism  within  their  limits,  though 
at  the  same  time  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  principle  of  payment  is 
not  such  an  unknown  quantity  in  Scotland  as  many  of  those  most  actively  identified 
with  the  game  are  anxious  to  believe.      In  one  very  important  respect  the  adminis- 
trators of  Scotch  football  have  to  my  mind  a  real  grievance.      Until  last  year  a  rule, 
purposely  framed  to  protect  Scotch  clubs  from  the  possibility  of  deportation  of  their 
players,    prevented   a   professional    from    playing   in    England   without   a   residential 
qualification  of  two  years.     This  clause,  which  was  meant  of  course  to  be  practically 
prohibitive,  was,  in  May,  1889,  rather  unexpectedly  it  must  be  admitted,  removed.    The 
removal  of  any  restraint  therefore  has  left  English  clubs  free  to  indulge  in  wholesale 
importation,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  opportunity  been  utilized  in  certain  instances 
that  some  of  the  chief  Clubs  in  the  far  north  have  hardly  a  local  player  in  their  elevens. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  principal  offenders  that  such  a  policy  is  as  suicidal  as 
it  is  unpatriotic,  and  that  this  indiscriminate  adoption  of  Scotch  players  means  the 
discouragement  and  probable  ruin  of  native 
talent,  which  after  all  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
use  in  the  long  run.      No  one  who  wishes 
well  to  English  football  can  remain  idle  in 
the  face  of  such  general  poaching,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  game  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that   an  emphatic   protest   will    be   lodged 
against  its  continuance.    It  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  English  legislators  that  they 
allow  such  practices  to  go  on  unchecked,  and 
it  will  only  be  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
if  reprisals,  for  which  no  one  could  honestly 
blame  Scotch  players,  should  take  place  in 
the  shape  of  a  policy  of  isolation. 

As  previously  explained  in  tracing  the 
events  which  gave  rise  indirectly  to  the 
formation  of  the  Football  Association,  there 
was  no  code  in  existence  sufRciently  popular 
to  form  the  groundwork  for  legislation 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rugby  game.  The 
pii-uuu.  rnuiu.  rules  in  force  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Win- 
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there  was  no  possibility  of  any  satisfactory 
amalgamation.  Westminster  and  Charterhouse,  as  has  been  stated,  were  in  course  of 
time  brought  within  the  fold  of  the  Association  ;  and  in  several  other  schools,  notably 
Brighton,  Radley,  Bradfield,  Lancing,  Malvern,  Shrewsbury,  and  Rossall,  strict  Associa- 
tion rules  are  used  with  the  true  conservatism  of  Public  Schools,  though  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  Harrow  all  retain  their  old  games  and  adhere  to  the  customs  of  a  past  age. 
The  field  game  at  Eton  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Association. 
The  ball  is  very  small  and  light,  but  it  makes  the  play  very  fast,  and  the  precision  with 
which  the  backs  are  able  to  voliey  serves  them  in  good  stead  when  they  have  to  take 
part  in  matches  under  Association  rules.  Sneaking,  or  "  Cornering  "  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
allowed  at  Eton — in  fact,  it  is  a  heinous  offence  to  an  Etonian.  When  the  game  com- 
mences or  the  ball  goes  out  "a  bully,"  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Rugby 
scrummage,  is  formed,  but  it  is  not  of  such  long  duration  as  the  more  business-like  pack 
of  Rugby.  A  goal  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  posts  are  so  low  and  near  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  ball  through.  A  match  though  can  be  won  by  "  rouges,"  which  are  much 
the  same  as  "tries"  in  the  Rugby  game.  A  rouge  is  gained  when  the  ball  is  touched 
down  behind  the  line  by  one  of  the  opposing  side,  and  as  it  entitles  them  to  a  bully 
in  front  of  the  posts  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ball  is  forced  between  and  a  goal 
scored.  The  Harrow  game  is  of  such  a  peculiar  character  that  it  would  puzzle  an 
ordinary  mind  to  understand  its  retention.  It  is  played  with  a  misshapen  ball  of 
the  most  primitive  character,  which  to  count  a  goal  can  be  kicked  between  the  posts 
at  any  height.  A  player  catching  the  ball  may  kick  it  to  one  of  his  own  side,  and 
the  latter,  if  he  takes  it  a  fair  catch  on  such  transfer,  and  is  not  in  front  of  the  ball, 
on  calling  three  yards  may  have  a  free  kick  at  the  opposite  goal  unimpeded  by 
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any  of  the  opposite  side,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  *' three  yards."  Harrow  rules 
promote  dribbling,  but  are  not  by  any  means  a  good  training  for  the  Association 
game  ;  and  it  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  number  of  Harrovians  who  have  obtained  high 
honours  in  Association  matches  is  comparatively  small. 

The  Winchester  boys  have  also  a  species  of  football  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is 
played  sometimes  with  six  and  sometimes  with  fifteen  a  side,  and  between  two  high 
lines  of  netting.  The  ground  is  only  eighty  yards  long  by  about  twenty-five  yards 
wide,  and  the  '*  sixes  "  consist  of  two  behinds  and  four  ups,  ue.  forwards.  The  goal  con- 
sists of  the  whole  width  between  the  netting,  and  every  time  the  ball  is  kicked  over 
the  net  a  **  hot"  is  formed,  very  much  after  the  model  of  an  Eton  bully  or  a  Rugby 
scrummage.  There  are  many  technicalities  incidental  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Winchester 
game  which  are  difficult  to  understand  by  an  outsider,  and  which  would  occupy  con- 
siderable space  to  represent  fully  on  paper.  If  it  does  nothing  else  it  requires  essen- 
tially precision  of  kicking  among  the  behinds,  and  for  this  reason  several  of  the  best 
backs-the  Association  game  has  produced  have  learned  the  art  in  their  school  days  at 
Winchester. 

An  Association  eleven  of  to-day  is  altogether  a  different  machine  to  what  it  was 
even  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago.  The  evolution  of  football  has  worked  such  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  qualification  for  an  Association  player,  that  the  whole  formation  of 
a  team  as  a  necessary  corollary  has  undergone  an  entire  transmutation.  In  the  early 
days  the  main  idea  of  a  captain  was  to  present  an  irresistible  attack  rather  than  to 
arrange  his  forces  with  a  double  object :  in  fact  formidable  in  offensive  as  well  as  reliable 
in  defensive  tactics.  Previously  one  full  back  and  one  half  back  constituted  the  defence 
in  addition  to  the  goal  keeper,  and  the  forwards  occupied  no  less  than  eight  places  on 
the  football  board.  Individual  excellence  was  in  a  great  measure  the  chief  consideration 
in  the  election  of  a  forward.  To  dribble  well  was  the  sole  ambition  in  Association 
players  of  the  front  division.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  attractive  from  a  spectator's 
standpoint  than  to  see  the  ball  deftly  guided  past  opponents  one  after  another  with,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  the  certainty  of  a  goal  as  the  consummation  of  a  well-effected 
run.  There  was  some  attempt  at  combination,  of  course,  and  a  forward,  when  he  got 
well  away  with  the  ball  was  usually  backed  up,  that  is,  as  a  general  rule  he  had  some 
one  following  up  to  whom  he  could  transfer  the  ball  when  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  it. 
Long  runs  were  the  chief  aim  of  the  aspiring  forward,  and  to  be  a  good  dribbler  as  well 
as  a  safe  shot  represented  the  test  of  activity  and  skill.  The  backs  in  the  old  days  were 
as  reliable  perhaps  as  they  are  now  in  the  matter  of  kicking,  in  fact,  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  equally  sure  with  either  foot,  as  well  as  possessed  of  plenty  of 
power.  As  the  game  however  became  more  generally  practised  the  old  tactics  gradually 
got  out  of  date,  and  the  necessity  for  a  more  scientific  system  of  combination  changed 
the  entire  arrangement  of  a  side.  The  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  eight  forwards  to  act 
as  a  second  halfback  was  followed  at  no  long  interval  by  another  reduction  in  the 
attack  to  admit  of  a  further  addition  to  the  defence  in  the  shape  of  a  second  full  back. 
These  changes  for  a  time  satisfied  the  requirements  of  those  who  directed  public 
opinion  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  formation  remained  unaltered.  Meanwhile 
however  the  science  of  combination  had  gradually  been  becoming  better  understood  ; 
and  with  the  development  of  passing  on  a  systematic  basis  the  dribbler  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Northerners  were  the  first  to  realize  and 
inculcate  the  advantage  of  a  definite  scheme  of  attack  and  the  short  passing  of  the  Queen's 
Park  team,  of  Glasgow,  was  practically  the  forerunner  of  the  elaborate  combination 
of  latter-day  football.  The  perfection  of  the  system  which  is  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time  however  is  in  a  very  great  measure  the  creation  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
Cambridge  University  eleven  of  1883  were  the  first  to  illustrate  the  full  possibilities  of  a 
systematic  combination  giving  full  scope  to  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  third  half  back  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessity  of  the  new 
formation,  and  though  the  Scotch  players  were  slow  to  acknowledge  an  innovation 
emanating  from  England,  he  forms  the  keystone  of  the  formation  of  to-day.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  imagine  any  alteration  which  would  give  additional  strength  to  the  all-round 
capacity  of  an  eleven  constituted  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  though  co-operation,  of 
course,  admits  of  an  endless  variety  of  tactics,  success  depends  entirely  on  the  precision 
with  which  each  member  adjusts  himself  to  facilitate  the  harmonious  working  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine.  A  selfish  player  is  altogether  out  of  place  under  the  new  dispensation  : 
he  only  clogs  the  wheels  and  acts  as  a  deterrent.     A  well-disciplined  eleven  presents  a 
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solid  front,  every  one  doing  his  fair  share  of  the  work  in  a  well-ordered  way  and  without 

disarrangement.     As  1  have  already  s^d,  the  centre  half  back  forms  the  pivot  on  which 

the  whole  side  turns,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  cases  he  makes  or  mars  a 

side.     The  responsibilities  of  the  position  are  indeed  so  great  that  it  is  not  surprising 

to  find  the  number  of  players  of  a  really  high  class  comparatively  small.   As  a  matter  of 

fact  it  would  be  easy  to  count  the  experts  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  the  chief 

anxiety  at  the  present  time  in  the  composition  of   an  International  eleven  is  in  the 

scarcity  of  half  backs.     In    the  rearmost    line    fortunately,    there   is    not   the    same 

difiiculty,  and  with  the  brothers  Walters,   P.  M.,  and  A.  M.,  at  full  back  and  W.  R. 

Moon  in  goal,  England  has    a  rearguard  which  cannot    be    equalled    by  any  other 

nationality.     Much  of  the  success  which  has  followed  the  equalization  of  the  defence 

and  the  attack  may  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  efforts  and  example  of  the  two  Walters 

— par  nobiU  fratrum—a.nd  without  a  doubt  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  the  art  of 

defence  Association  football  has  ever  seen.      No  better  illustration  of  the  higher  arts 

in  the  way  of  scientific  combination  could  be  cited  than  in  the  play  of  the  Corinthian 

team,  who  have  done  very  much  by  their 

judicious  exercise  of  the  strategy  of  football 

to  increase  the  public  interest  in  the  game 

and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  whole 

tone  not  only  of  the  sport  itself  but  of  its 

followers.     In  these  days  when  competition 

is  so  keen  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  excite 

emulation    and   to    arouse   interest   at   any 

cost,  the  capacity  of  a  club  with  such  high 

aims  is  boundless  for  good  ;  and  the  high 

reputation  it  enjoys  is  a  convincing  proof 

of  the  appreciation  of  those  who  love  sport 

for  its  own  sake. 

The  enterprise  of  Britons  has  carried 
Association  football  into  Canada,  to  India, 
and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  our  depen- 
dencies. In  Australia  it  has  had  only  a 
fitful  career,  and  it  has  not  been  able,  in 
spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  sponsors,  to 
make  real  headway  against  the  Australian 
game,  which,  according  to  all  appearances, 
_  •.-nwmj,..  rnuiu.  has  Obtained   far   too    firm    a   hold  on  the 

w.  E,  «ooN  (old  westuinsters).  sympathies  of  the  youth  of  Greater  Britain, 

to  fear  any  rival  at  least  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  climate  of  India  is  too  enervating  to  admit  except  under  special  conditions 
of  such  a  violent  exercise  as  football,  but  still  under  such  unfavourable  surroundings 
the  Association  game  flourishes,  as  the  interest  taken  in  the  competition  for  the 
Dalhousie  Cup  at  Calcutta  can  attest,  if  proof  were  wanting.  The  youth  of  South 
Africa,  too,  has  for  years  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  dribbling 
game,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Natal  and  other  kindred  Associations  can  show. 
America  also  some  few  seasons  since  instituted  a  football  Association,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  immense  area  it  had  to  cover  with  gratifying  success.  Nor  has 
the  Far  West  proved  beyond  the  scope  of  the  irrepressible  football  colonist.  In 
Manitoba  there  was  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  organize  an  Association  in  the  winter  of 
1888,  and  in  Western  Canada  for  a  long  time  Association  football  has  formed  the 
leading  game  during  the  Spring  and  fall  seasons.  The  Association  of  Western 
Canada  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Association  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  it  has  no  lack  of  promising  talent  was  shown  last  winter  when  a 
Canadian  team  visited  England  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  D.  Forsyth,  of  Berlin,  the 
moving  spirit  of  football  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  responsible  officer  of  the 
Western  Association,  with,  on  the  whole,  gratifying  results. 


LA    GRANDE    CHARTREUSE :    A    LONELY   ISLAND    OF 
PRAYER. 

By    the    VERV    REV.    H.    DONALD    M.    SPENCE,    D.D.,    DEAN    OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

T  was  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year  that  one  night  I  sat  in  the 
cold,  bare  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  monks  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  Monastery.  Over  the  rough,  wooden 
balustrade,  as  I  knelt,  I  looked  down  on  the  dim-Jighted  chapel.- 
The  monks,  in  their  white  woollen  robes,  with  their  white  hoods 
falling  over  their  faces,  sat  or  knelt,  each  one  in  his  stall. 
Alternating  between  chant  and  prayer  and  reading,  the  solemn 
night  service  went  on. 

I  had  been  summoned  from  the  cell  allotted  to  me  and  had 
been  led  by  the  lay  brother  through  vast  corridors — all  silent  as  the  grave,  dimly  lit 
and  icily  cold — into  the  little  strangers'  gallery.  I  had  watched  the  brothers  of  the 
Chartreuse  glide  in  one  by  one  noiselessly,  each  carrying  a  little  lighted  lamp.  This 
solemn  service,  monotonous,  but  yet  intensely  earnest,  went  on  every  night,  summer 
and  winter,  sometimes  lasting  two  hours,  sometimes — on  certain  holy  days — going  on  for 
nearly  three  hours.  With  the  interlude  of  the  "  Terror,"  a.d.  1793,  and  the  few  years 
succeeding  that  time  of  confusion  and  dread,  had  this  vigil  of  prayer  and  meditation 
been  kept  up  for  more  than  800  eventful  years.  The  map  of  Europe  had  been 
constructed  and  reconstructed— living  languages  had  become  dead,  had  become  the 
solitary  property  of  a  few  learned  and  patient  scholars— new  tongues  had  grown  up 
— new  nationalities  had  sprung  into  existence — royal  dynasties  had  risen  and  fallen 
— new  peoples  had  occupied  the  old  seats  of  almost  forgotten  races— since  the  first 
night  of  that  long  and  monotonous  chant  of  that  ceaseless  prayer  of  the  white-robed, 
white-cowled  fathers  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  Monastery,  which  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  those  mighty  pine-clad  clifTs,  towering  2,cxx)  or  3,000  feet  above  the  solemn  city 
of  silence. 

Bruno,  the  founder  of  this  world-famous  religious  house,  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  the 
year  1035.  From  childhood  he  was  a  lover  of  books  and  solitude  ;  abornmystic.  His 
family  was  noble,  and  was  well-placed  to  assist  the  young  student  in  the  career  of  his 
choice.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  was  appointed  a  Canon  of  Cologne.  Sub* 
sequently  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Berengarius  of  Tours.  On  the  death  of 
Gervais,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Bruno  was  designated  as  his  successor.  This  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  career.  The  young  scholar- mystic  had  now  to  elect  whether  he 
would  become  the  great  Church  ruler  or  pursue  his  life  of  solitary  contemplation,  of 
study  and  of  prayer.  Lesueur,  who  died  1655,  in  his  well-known  series  of  pictures  in  the 
Louvre  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  reminds  us  of  the  legendary  cause  of  Bruno's 
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choice.  A  famous  preacher  to  whom  Bruno  loved  to  listen,  and  from  whom  perhaps 
he  learned  much  of  that  mystic  theology  in  which  he  delighted,  died  suddenly.  The 
remains  of  his  loved  teacher  were  brought  in  an  uncovered  coffin  into  church  ;  in  the 
course  of  the  funeral  service,  while  the  psalm  was  being  sung,  the  corpse  partly  arose, 
and  was  heard,  in  a  voice  full  of  intense  sadness,  to  exclaim,  "Justo  judicio  Dei 
damnatus  sum  "—I  am  condemned  by  God's  righteous  judgment.  To  this  terrible 
revelation  of  a  destiny  by  one  whom  the  young  scholar  so  deeply  revered,  the  legend 
refers  the  deliberate  choice' of  Bruno,  his  unalterable  resolve  to  forsake  the  world  in 
which  lurked  so  many  awful  dangers,  even  for  men  whose  life-duty  consisted  in 
ministering  at  the  altar  and  in  teaching  holy  things.  Distrustful  of  himself,  he 
resolved  at  once  to  abandon  his  preferment,  to  refuse  his  call  to  the  high  places  of  the 
Church,  and  to  realize  some,  at  least,  of  his  longings  after  holiness  in  utter  solitude. 
The  legend  probably  has  a  basis  of  truth  in  it,  some  terrible  shock  no  doubt  influenced 
him  and  determined  hts  future  life.     He  and  six  of  his  dearest  friends  literally  sold,  for 


the  benefit  of  the  poor,  all  that  they  had,  and  betaking  themselves  into  the  savage 
solitude  of  the  Chartreuse  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble,  built  a  little 
chapel  and  the  first  rude  group  of  huts  which  rapidly  developed  into  the  great  religious 
house  known  as  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  widespread  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  already  acquired  when  he  was  summoned  to  become  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  the  fame  of  Bruno  and  his  companions  rapidly  increased.  His  first  company 
of  solitaries  was  multiplied.  In  the  midst  of  his  success  he  received  a  summons  which 
he  could  not  evade,  to  Rome,  to  become  the  adviser  of  the  Pope,  Urban  II.  After 
some  time  again  he  refused  an  archbishopric  in  Italy  (that  of  Reggio),  and  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  found  another  company  of  solitaries  in  the  wilds  of  Calabria, 
whose  life-work  was  to  be  prayer  for  others,  like  the  first  brothers  of  the  order  at  the 
Chartreuse,  and  there  this  strange  mystic,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  worn  out  by 
austerities,  gave  up  his  anxious  soul  to  his  Creator. 

But  his  work  has  been  strangely  enduring.  Throughout  Europe  the  Carthusian 
order  spread.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (a.d.  1521)  the  number  of 
religious  houses  owning  the  stern,  grave  rule  of  Bruno  was  206.  Unlike  so  many  of 
the  monastic  orders  the  Carthusian  brotherhood  never  seems  to  have  been  reorganized 
and  reformed.     Their  proud  boast  was   "  Cartusia  nunquam  reformata  quia  nunquam 
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deformata.*'  This  boast  seems  to  have  been  fairly  justified.  The  historian^  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  in  his  eloquent  and  vivid  description  of  the  breaking-up  of 
the  monastic  system  in  England,  speaks  of  the  London  **  Charter"  House,  the  principal 
representative  of  the  order  of  St.  Bruno  in  our  island,  as  bearing  (a.d.  1535)  a  high 
reputation  for  holiness,  ''perhaps  the  best  ordered  religious  house  in  England.  The 
hospitality  was  well  sustained,  the  charities  were  profuse  .  .  •  the  Carthusian  monks 
were  true  to  their  vows  and  true  to  their  duty."  Their  house  was  broken  up.  The 
prior,  whom  Froude  describes  as  **  among  many  good  the  best,"  with  several  of  his 
monks,  was  publicly  executed.  The  bodies  of  the  monks  were  quartered,  and  the 
arm  of  the  brave  prior  hung  up  as  a  bloody  sign  over  the  archway  of  the  Charter- 
house to  awe  the  remaining  brothers  into  submission.  Some  were  done  to  death  in 
Newgate  and  a  few  escaped  abroad.  ''  So  fell  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse, 
splintered  to  pieces,  for  so  only  could  their  resistance  be  overcome,  by  the  iron  sceptre 
and  the  iron  haiid  that  held  it." 

The  description  of  the  suppression  of  St.  Bruno's  chief  house  in  England  nearly 
five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  by  a  pen  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  spirit  of  the  monastic  orders,  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  enduring 
character  of  Bruno's  work.  No  passage  perhaps  in  that  picturesque  and  brilliant 
story  of  our  great  historian  is  more  eloquent  and  moving  than  the  words  in  which  he 
describes  the  Carthusian  monks  of  London,  a.d.  1535)  preparing  for  their  violent  and 
shameful  death.  ''Thus  with  unobtrusive  boldness,  did  these  poor  men  prepare 
themselves  for  their  end,  not  less  beautiful  in  their  resolution,  not  less  deserving  the 
everlasting  remembrance  of  mankind,  than  those  three  hundred  who  in  the  summer 
morning,  sat  combing  their  golden  hair  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae ;  we  will 
not  regret  their  cause  ;  there  is  no  cause  for  which  any  man  can  more  nobly  suffer, 
than  to  witness  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  die,  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does 
not  mean.  Nor  in  this  their  hour  of  trial,  were  they  left  without  their  higher 
comfort." 

It  was  a  dreary,  melancholy  evening  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  pointed  roofs 
and  curious  towers  of  the  great  monastery.  It  had  been  raining  heavily  for  several 
hours,  and  the  lofty  cliffs  were  veiled  in  masses  of  soft  grey,  feathery  clouds.  The 
damp  wind  whistled  through  the  pine  forests ;  no  other  sound  was  heard,  nothing 
living  was  to  be  seen.  The  monastery,  with  its  vast  extent  of  high  walls,  with  its 
quaint,  blue  roofs  and  many  towers  rising  up  behind  the  walls  in  strange,  fantastic 
confusion,  with  its  gloomy  background  of  dark  pine  woods,  rjesembled  a  fortress, 
or  what  would  be  a  better  comparison  still,  one  of  t  lose  small  walled  cities  so  often 
depicted  in  illustrated  MSS.  of  Froissart  or  Monstrelet.  I  knocked  at  the  north 
gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  A  white-robed  lay  brother  {frire 
convers)  opened  it,  and  welcomed  me  with  some  kindly  words  of  welcome.  Through 
the  great  silent  porch  we  passed  into  a  wide  inner  court.  Not  a  flower,  not  a  plant 
relieved  the  gray  melancholy  monotony.  Two  little  fountains,  with  their  monotonous 
drip,  drip,  alone  broke  the  awful  stillness*.  From  the  broad  courtyard  we  passed  into 
a  wide,  chilly  corridor,  apparently  of  endless  length,  then  into  a  hall  with  a  welcome 
wood  fire.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  general  of  the  order,  who  always 
resides  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  He  sent  me  a  courteous  message  that  he  would 
receive  me  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  I  was  to  receive 
every  hospitality  and  attention  which  the  laws  of  the  order  permitted.  An  immense 
wood  fire  was  lit  in  the  guests*  refectory  {pavilion  (f  Aiiemagne)^  and  a  little  cell 
leading  out  of  the  refectory  hall  was  allotted  to  me.  The  furniture  of  my  cell  consisted  of 
my  narrow  bed  with  its  thick  woollen  coverlets,  a  chair,  and  ^prie-dieu.  Its  only  ornament 
was  a  rough  wooden  crucifix  over  the  prie-dieu.  A  little  window  looking  into  a  long 
and  desolate  courtyard  in  which  the  snow  lay  thick  (it  was  early  in  April)  lighted  my 
chamber.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  my  hosts.  They  brought  me  everything 
they  had,  ^ggSy  and  some  little  dried  figs,  and  withered  apples,  and  a  curious,  tasteless 
fish — I  think  with  more  bones  than  any  ordinary  fish  possesses — and  soup  which  was 
at  all  events  warm  though  it  had  no  taste.  The  delight  of  the  lay  brother  when  he 
spread  these  tempting  viands  before  me  was  curious.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "we  do 
not  expect  our  honoured  guests  to  fast."  There  was  wine,  a  rough,  harsh  Burgundy, 
and  some  admirable  green  Chartreuse,  very  aromatic,  and  of  extraordinary  strength. 

'  Froude,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 
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But  the  hearty  kindness  and  the  warmth  of  the  welcome '  made  up  for  any  lackingf  in  the 
quality  of  the  viands.  After  the  repast  I  told  the  lay  brother  I  wished  to  be  present 
at  the  night  service,  and  then  retired  to  my  cell.  It  was  very  cold  and  damp  in  my 
little  narrow  sleeping  chamber,  in  spite  of  the  great  wood  fire  which  burned  cheerily 
in  the  neighbouring  refectory,  so  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  rug,  and  slept  fitfully  for 
two  or  three  hours.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  night  service  they  fetched 
me,  and  placed  me  in  the  strangers'  tittle  gallery  overlooking  the  chapel.  The  chapel 
is  a  long,  narrow  building,  very  plain,  and  unadorned.  The  rood  screen  divides  it  into 
two  portions.  The  fathers  occupy  stalls  in  the  eastern  division, the  lay  brothers — -frires 
convers — stalls  in  the  western.  The  strangers'  gallery  is  in  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  building,  and  commands  a  fair  view  over  the  rood  screen  of  the  whole  chapel. 

The  time  passed  quickly  as  I  listened  to  the  solemn,  monotonous  chant,  varied  with 
reading.  At  last  the  lay  brother  (frire  convers)  begged  me  to  go  back  to  my  cell. 
He  said  1  was  not  accustomed  to  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the  chapel,  and  if  1  stayed 


longer  it  would  be  dangerous.  With  real  reluctance  I  went  back  with  him,  and  when 
I  stood  again  before  the  refectory  fire  I  felt  how  thoroughly  chilled  I  was  with  my 
night's  orisons.  However,  I  soon  slept,  and  awoke  early  In  the  morning  none  the 
worse. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  solemn  night  service  is  the  monotony,  the 
sameness  of  the  chant.  The  Carthusian  liturgy,  with  little  change,  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century.  The  curious  monotony  of  the  singing  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
inquiry.     Their  ancient  statutes  notice  it,  and  suggest  the  following  apologia  for  it  :^ 

"  Seeing  (hat  the  life-work  of  a  true  monk  is  made  up  of  weeping  rather  than  singing,  let  us 
use  our  voices  to  win  for  the  soul  that  inward  joy  which  comes  from  tears,  rather  than  for  those 
emotional  feelings  which  are  produced  by  sweet  and  touching  music.  With  this  goal  in  front  of 
us,  let  us  eliminate  from  our  singing  and  music  everything  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce 

these  emotional  feelings,  which  are  frivolous^perhaps  even  wrong Our  music  must  consist 

in  a  chant — at  once  simple  and  full  of  devotion." 


Hospitis  adventa  gaudent  .... 

Dane  quod  habent,  hilari  peclore  voce  manu." 

— From  a  Cuthusian  poem  of  Ihe  twelfth  century. 
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One  of  their  famous  masters  thus  dwells  on  this  subject : — 

''  The  intense  gravity  of  the  solitary's  life  does  not  allow  much  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  singing." 

St.  Jerome  too  is  quoted  by  the  Chartreuse  apologist  here  as  laying  down  a  rule  for 
the  monk's  life — 

''  It  is  no  solitary's  duty  to  teach,  much  less  to  sing.  His  life  work  is  to  weep  over  his  own  and 
the  world's  sins,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  to  look  for  the  Judge's  awful  advent." 

Many  of  the  strangers  who  attend  their  services  find  no  fault  with  this  sameness 
and  monotony,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  it  produces  a  singular  feeling  of  deep  calm 
and  intense  seriousness.^ 

Petrarch,  who  listened  to  the  Chartreuse  service  in  13531  speaks  of  their  psalmody 
as  being  in  very  truth  **  angelic." 

One  not  very  far  removed  from  our  own  times  wrote  somewhat  in  this  fashion  of 
his  impressions  of  their  grave  and  austere  night  worship  : — '*  In  the  dim,  scarcely  lit 
chapel  from  those  white  kneeling  figures,  each  with  his  little  lighted  lamp,  there  rose 
up  the  strange,  solemn,  chanted  psalm.  As  they  sang,  the  attentive  listener  could  even 
distinguish  the  powerful  notes  of  the  monk  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  the  broken 
voice  of  the  worn-out  old  father,  fast  nearing  the  haven  where  he  longed  to  be.  In 
the  hush  of  the  night  the  listener  would  hear  these  solitaries — forgotten  by  the  world — 
praying  for  the  world,  interceding  for  men  who  at  that  moment  of  the  dark  night  were 
forgetting  God  and  truth,  goodness  and  purity. . . .  He  would  hear  the  murmur  of  those 
solemn  prayers  which  have  gone  up  night  after  night  for  many  centuries — prayers  for 
the  poor  and  wretched — for  the  guilty  and  the  crime-laden — for  the  dying  and  the  dead 
— for  the  sad-hearted  that  they  might  hope  again  in  God — for  the  light-hearted  lest  they 
might  forget  God.  Death  too,  he  feels  has  been  powerless  to  empty  those  dark  stalls 
where  the  white  monks  have  prayed  and  prayed  for  nearly  900  years." 

Some  six  times  has  the  great  house  been  destroyed  :  once  by  an  avalanche,  once 
sacked  and  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  four  times  it  has 
been  the  prey  of  a  disastrous  fire.  The  present  monastery  is  a  little  more  than  200 
years  old ;  but  it  almost  exactly  reproduces  a  much  older  house.  It  contains  long, 
bare  corridors  leading  to  ample  accommodation  for  representatives  from  the  Carthusian 
houses  founded  in  every  part  of  Europe,  once  numbering  between  200  and  230,  now, 
alas,  mostly  suppressed  and  ruined.  Their  priors,  yearly,  with  certain  of  the  brothers 
of  their  houses,  meet  in  solemn  conclave  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Portions  of  the 
great  house  are  still  named  after  the  various  countries  of  their  illustrious  guests — 
the  Pavilion  d'ltalie,  de  Bourgogne,  d'Allemagne,  de  Provence  and  d'Aquitaine,  &c. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  chambers  for  many  guests,  who  in  all  times  have  been 
welcomed  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  The  ordinary  dwellers  in  this  city  of  silence 
consist  of  thirty-six  fathers,  twenty-five  lay  brothers  (freres  convers\  and  some  100 
or  120  servants,  many  of  them,  save  in  the  guest  season,  probably  have  work  in  the 
farms,  liqueur  distillery,  and  other  dependencies  of  the  house.  There  is  a  fine  chapter - 
room,  several  council  chambers,  and  a  really  noble  library.  The  two  churches  or 
chapels  are  studiedly  plain  and  unadorned.  The  stranger  as  he  passes  through  the 
seemingly  interminable  corridors,  silent,  apparently  untenanted,  white  and  cold,  can 
scarcely  repress  a  shudder  as  he  contrasts  his  life  with  its  many  interests,  enjoyments, 
excitements,  with  the  austere  and  silent  existence  of  these  men  who  have  buried 
themselves  in  this  remote  and  changeless  solitude. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  monastery  is  the  cloister  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  It  is  of  immense  length,  nothing  of  the  kind  in  France  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  extent ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  of  real  beauty,  and  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  cells,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
houses,  of  the  thirty-six  monks  or  fathers  open  directly  into  these  cloisters.  Each  cell 
is  now  filled,  and  I  was  informed  there  were  many  waiting  for  a  vacant  cell.  Each 
cell  or  house  is  complete  in  itself,  and  stands  alone,  a  little  plot  of  garden  separating 
it  from  its  neighbour.  The  door  of  each  house  or  cell  opens  into  the  cloister.  Each 
door,  following  the  old  practice  of  the  solitaries  of  the  Thebaid,  is  marked  with  a  letter 

^  I  felt  no  weariness  in  the  long  service,  and  was  very  sorry  when  the  lay  brother,  owing  to  the  intense 
cold,  begged  me  to  return  to  my  cell.  The  service  in  question  on  that  night  was  unusually  long,  it  was  one  of 
the  great  Carthusian  festivals. 
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of  the  alphabet,  and  also  with  an  inscription  selected  usually  from  the  Bible,  the 
Imitation,  or  a  well-known  father.  The  monk  chooses  this  device  the  day  of  his 
pronouncing  his  last  solemn  vows.  The  "  device  "  may  be  said  to  sum  up  and  to  close 
his  earthly  career.      1  copied  a  few  of  these  : — 

"  Domine  dilexi  decorem  domus  luae." 
''  Vanitas  vanitatum." 
"  Quam  angusta  porta  et  arcta  via  quae  ducit  ad  viiam,  et  pauci  sunt  q 
"  Domine  si  sine  te  nihil,  totum  in  te." 
"  Qui  non  reliquit  omnia  sua  non  potest  esse  discipulus 
"  Sobrii  simplices  et  quieti." 
"O  beaia  solitudo— O  sola  beatitudo." 
By  each  door  there  is  a  small  sliding  shutter  in  which  is  placed  the  daily  alio' 
of  food  and  anything  else  they  may  have  special  need  of.    Should  they  require  aught, 
they  place  a  written  memorandum  speci- 


i  the  opening  by  the 
supplied   to 


S   CHARTREUSE. 


fying  their  want,  i 
shutter,  and  i 
them. 

No  brother-monk,  no  friend  in  the 
cloistered  community  ever  passes  through 
the  close-barred  door  of  the  Chartreuse 
father's  house.  The  monk  comes  through 
it  to  certain  of  the  daily  services,  and  on 
Sundays  and  festival  days  to  the  com- 
mon refectory,  and  once  in  the  week  to 
the  public  walk  [spatiamentum),  but  when 
once,  after  the  service  or  the  silent 
Sunday  meal,  he  crosses  his  threshold,  he 
is  absolutely  alone.  I  was  permitted  to 
inspect  one  of  the  father's  houses.  He 
was  temporarily  absent  from  his  little 
home  ;  1  believe  was  administering  the 
last  rites  to  a  dying  brother.  I  passed 
the  door ;  within  on  the  ground  floor  is 
a  little  gallery  or  exercise  hall,  where 
the  solitary  paces  up  and  down  during 
the  long  months  of  winter  and  of  snow, 
when  his  own  patch  of  garden  ground  is 
inaccessible.  The  garden,  which  he 
cultivates  himself,  is  very  small  and 
cramped,  in  some  cases  it  is  exquisitely 
neat,  in  others  comparatively  neglected  ; 
it  is  really  the  Chartreuse  father's  sole 
recreation.  Another  room  on  the  ground 
floor  he  uses  to  chop  his  wood  in. 
The  wood  is  abundantly  supplied  to 
he  prepares  for  his  fire  as  he  pleases.      Up. 


each  monk  in  large,    rough  logs.     Thj  ,     . 

a    rough  flight  of  stairs,    or  rather  of  steps,  the  real  dwelling-place  is  reached- 
"home"  where  the  Chartreuse  father   spends  so  many  lonely  hours.      It  is  divided 
generally  into  two  chambers.     The  one  is  little  more  than  an  ante-room,  with  usually 
a  very  small  study-room  cut  off  from  it.     The  second  chamber  contains  a  kind  of  cup- 
board which   holds  the  comfortless-looking  bed,  with  the  rough  blanket-rugs  which 
form  the  bedding  of  this  austere  order.     By  the  bedside  is  a  little  chair  and/r/V  dieu 
and  crucifix,  where  so  many  of  the  Church's  offices  are  said  by  the  lonely  monk— for  it 
IS  only  three  of  the  services  that  he  says  in  the  great  chapel  of  the  monastery.     His 
silent   room  is  reaily  his  chapel.     "The  recess  cf  the  window  is  his  refectory,  and  is 
partly   filled  by  a  little  table.     The  great  refectory  is  only  used  by  the  monks  on 
Sundays  and  on  certain  festival  days.     The  study  is  a  small  room  taken  from  the  ante- 
chamber.      Again  in  this  little  corner  of  his  quiet  home  the  furniture  is  of  the  scantiest, 
simplest  description— a  table,  a  rough  desk,  and  a  few  shelves  against  the  wall  filled  with 
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the  books  for  daily  use  and  the  volumes  borrowed  from  the  noble   library  of  the 
house.  ^ 

Into  these  secluded  cells  within  cells  no  servant  is  permitted  to  enter,  the  fathers  do 
all  that  is  to  be  done  themselves — la  solitude  dans  la  solitude^  as  one  of  the  Chartreuse 
fathers  has  called  the  little  quiet  house — in  which  no  voice  is  ever  heard,  save  his  own, 
into  which  enter  not  friend  or  foe.  Many  a  world-weary  man,  once  owning  a  high 
and  distinguished  name,^  many  a  great  scholar,  statesman,  or  soldier,  has  here  passed 
the  evening — not  a  few  the  mid-day  too— of  their  once  stormy  eventful  lives,  prayer, 
thought,  study,  meditation,  filling  up  the  rapidly-passing  hours. 

"  Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atri 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis." — TiBUL.  iv.  Eleg.  xiii. 

Francis  de  Sales  found  these  lines  painted  round  such  a  cell  as  t  have  described. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  once  wrote  how  he  sought  everywhere  **  heart  rest,"  and  he 
had  only  found  it  in  a  corner  with  a  book — in  angulo  cum  libra. 

k  Kempis  too  said  the  longer  the  monk  lives  in  his  cell  the  dearer  the  cell  becomes 
to  him — O  btata  solitude — O  sola  beatitudo. 

The  library  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  a  large  and  noble  apartment,  and  though 
shorn  of  many  of  its  former  cherished  treasures,  is  still  rich  in  literature  of  various 
kinds  and  ages,  theology  by  no  means  occupying  the  only  place  on  its  well-lined 
shelves.  The  fathers  have  the  freest  access  to  these  books,  and  may  either  use  them 
in  the  public  room,  or  take  them — as  they  usually  prefer  to  do — to  their  own  well- 
loved  cells. 

Part  of  the  long  cloister  walk  surrounds  a  garden — the  garden  of  the  dead.  There 
in  the  little  enclosure  have  been  buried  for  centuries  the  monks  of  the  famous  house. 
There  is  nothing  beautiful  or  attractive  in  this  most  solemn  of  God's  acres  ;  the 
Carthusian  ever  sternly  repudiates  beauty  in  his  surroundings.  The  very  landscape,  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  great  house  is  built,  is  repellent  in  its  gloomy  grandeur  and  sombre 
colouring,  while  the  monastery  is  severely  plain,  would  be  deemed  even  ugly,  were  it 
not  for  the  strange  charm  which  hangs  round  everything  connected  with  the  Grande 
Chartreuse — the  sweet  charm  which  unbroken  centuries  of  self-denial  and  generous 
self-forgetting  prayer  for  others  invests  this  holiest  of  monastic  centres. 

In  this  God's  acre  are  little  brown  wood  qrosses,  each  marking  the  last  home  of  a 
monk^-crosses  which  rapidly  disappear,  and  are  as  quickly  replaced  by  the  same  holy 
symbol  marking  the  sleeping  place  of  another  monk.  The  remains  are  uncoffined, 
and  soon  disappear  in  the  dry  earth  of  the  Chartreuse  valley. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  stone  crosses,  some  carved  more  or  less  elaborately,  not  a 
few  dating  back  several  centuries,  mark  the  graves  of  the  generals  of  the  great  order. 
But  there  is  no  care  bestowed  even  on  these  memorials  of  their  great  dead.  It  is  the 
immortal  soul  that  the  Chartreuse  most  cares  for,  and  in  death  as  in  life  he  pays  little 
heed  to  the  perishing  body.  But  a  stranger  naturally  feels  disappointed  and  saddened 
at  this  studied  neglect  of  all  beauty,  even  of  all  ordinary  care,  in  this  most  holy 
ground  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  of  centuries  rest.  While  acknowledging  their 
utter  disregard  for  the  remains  of  the  poor  perishing  body  to  be  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  austere  Carthusian  teaching,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  neglected  God's 
acre  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  depressing  and  saddening  even  to  the  reverent 
admirer  of  these  very  noble,  even  if  mistaken  men. 

The  Carthusian  '*  hours  "  are  generally  as  follows  : — 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sacristan  rings  the  bell  for  compline. 

Five  and  three-quarter  hours  after  compline  the  great  night  service  begins 
— ^matins  (10.45  p*m.). 

This  service,  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  in  their  daily  routine,  lasts  never 
less  than  two  hours,  often  on  festal  days  three  hours  and  over.  The  fathers  say  this 
is  their  happiest  time,  singing,  praying,  reading,  in  God's  holy  sanctuary,  in  the  deep 
hush  and  awful  shadows  of  night,  a  time  when  the  world  forgets  God,  or  too  often 

^  "  Les  livres  sont  rimp^rissable  noarriture  de  nos  &mes." — Guigues  lb  V£n£rabl£,  5th  General  of  the 
Order,  A.D.  1 109. 

*  In  the  cloister  I  passed  a  monk,  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  face.  My  ^[uide  (the  Mre  convers)  whispered 
me  as  we  passed  the  father  that  in  the  world  that  monk  was  known  as  "  Pnnce  de  B./'  mentioning  one  of  the 
great  names  of  France.  In  those  silent  ranks  are  men  once  of  renown  as  generals,  statesmen,  writers, 
engineers,  &c. 
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sins  against  Him.  They  say  these  solemn  hours  win  for  the  soul  a  joy  indescribable, 
a  peace  for  the  soul  so  profound  that  no  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  it.  They  tell  us 
how  quickly  the  night  hours  pass  when  they  are  thus  busied. 

The  monks  get  back  to  their  cells  soon  after  one  o'clock  or  two  o'clock  a.m.  accord- 
ing to  the  service,  festal  or  otherwise.  Prime  is  rung  at  six  a.m.,  and  the  night  of 
prayers  and  repose  is  over. 

The  regular  hours  are  slightly  modified  on  Sundays  and  festal  days. 

The  ordinary  day  of  a  monk  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  passed  thus  : — 

It  begins  at  prime  and  ends  at  compline,  roughly  speaking  about  twelve  and  a  half 
hours.     It  is  divided  into  three  divisions  : — 

Prime  to  Sext, — Six  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  (four  hours)  is  passed  in  spiritual  exercises, 
viz.,  visit  to  the  holy  sacrament,  chanting  mass,  meditation,  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Sext  to  Vespers, — ^Ten  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  (four  and  a  half  hours).  With  the  exception 
of  the  short  time  required  to  say  the  office  of  nones,  and  to  eat  a  very  simple  meal,  these 
hours  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  father  himself.  He  may  work  in  his  garden,  or 
take  exercise  in  his  private  corridor  or  little  garden,  or  chop  his  wood,  or  even  paint, 
or  model,  or  carve,  if  he  have  any  taste  for  these  occupations,  or  he  may  pass  these 
four  hours  in  quiet  reading.  At  2.45  vespers  are  sung  (and  often  after  vespers  Us 
Vipres  et  les  Matines  des  morts) . 

They  return  to  their  cells  generally  from  4  to  4.15,  then,  save  on  fast  days,  they 
sup  ;  on  fast  days  this  meal  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  They  then  read  or  pray  or 
study,  and  retire  when  they  please  to  their  brief  night's  rest,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
over  it  must  be  remembered  between  10  and  11  p.m.  The  night's  rest  is  resumed 
shortly  after  i  a.m.  or  2  a.m.,  and  the  new  day  formally  begins  at  6  a.m. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  very  solitary  life,  that  of  a  Carthusian  father.  On  ordinary 
days  he  only  leaves  his  cell  three  times — at  night  (10.30)  for  the  great  night  service,  in 
the  morning  for  high  mass,  in  the  afternoon  for  vespers,  and  on  these  three  occasions 
the  ceil  is  exchanged  for  the  chapel  of  the  monastery.  At  those  hours  you  would  see 
the  white-robed  monk  with  his  white  cowl  shading  his  face,  noiselessly  coming  from 
his  house  or  cell  into  the  cloister,  passing  silently  into  his  stall  in  the  chapel,  and  then 
without  a  word  to  any  mortal,  only  the  whispered  or  chanted  words  to  God,  returning 
after  service  all  silent  to  the  solitude  of  his  cell.  Is  he  ever  weary  of  this  strange, 
prayer-filled,  lonely  life  ?  What  thoughts  occupy  him,  as  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  after  that  brief  visit  to  the  chapel,  he  comes  back  to  that  silent  home  of  his  ? 
Does  he  regret  the  movement  and  stir  of  the  life  he  has  left  behind?  Does  this 
solitude  and  silence  pall  upon  him,  weary  him  ? 

They  say  not.  The  general  of  the  order  spoke  to  me  of  the  serene,  quiet  happi- 
ness of  the  fathers.  There  is  never  a  vacant  cell.  There  are  many  we  know  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  fill  one  of  these  strange,  silent  homes.  Every  one  connected  with  the 
order  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  bears  the  same  unanimous  testimony.  The 
happiness  of  these  silent,  praying  men  seems  to  be  deep,  unbroken,  real. 

Mr.  Froude  in  his  striking  paraphrase^  of  Maurice  Chamney's  story — he  was  one 
of  the  last  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  (a.d.  1535) — gives  us  what  was  no 
doubt  then,  is  probably  still,  an  average  picture  of  the  feelings  of  a  Carthusian  father 
respecting  the  life  he  had  voluntarily  embraced.  Chamney  was  a  monk  who, 
accepting  King  Henry  VIII.'s  clemency,  escaped  the  martyr's  death,  which  was  the 
high  guerdon  of  so  many  of  his  nobler  companions,  and  in  after  years  Maurice 
Chamney  wrote  his  confession  of  bitter  sorrow  for  his  earlier  apostasy.  He  speaks 
of  his  cowardice  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  was  doing  a  life-long  penance  in  sorrow, 
tossing  on  the  waves  of  the  wide  world,  while  his  brother-monks — the  martyrs  for  God 
— were  saints  in  heaven.  He  draws  a  loving,  lingering  picture  of  his  cloister  life, 
to  him  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness.  Here  is  his  moving  story,  **  it  lies  before 
us  in  all  its  superstition,  its  devotion,  and  its  simplicity,  the  counterpart,  even  in 
minute  details,  of  accounts  of  cloisters  when  monasticism  was  in  the  young  vigour  of 
its  life,  which  had  been  written  ten  centuries  before.  .  .  .  The  prayer,  the  daily  life 
....  seemed  all  unaltered  ;  a  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  had  rolled  by 
and  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer  remained  still  anchored  in  the  stream." 

Maurice  Chamney's  picture  of  the  London  Charterhouse  he  loved,  would  have 
done  for  a  picture  of  the  Grande  Charteuse  which  I  visited  in  1890 ;  and  his  estimate 
of  such  a  cloister  life  being  ''  a  life  of  perfect  happiness  "  would,  as  far  as  I  can 

*  History  of  England^  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 
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gather,  be  the  estimate  of  the  present  g:eneration  of  the  fathers  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  of  to-day. 

The  solitude  is  only  broken  on  Sundays  and  festal  days,  when  the  fathers  of  the 
house  take  their  principal  meal  together  in  the  refectory-,  but  on  these  occasions  they 
never  speak. 

The  silence  is  only  broken  once  a  week  when  the  daily  routine  is  interrupted  by  a 
long  walk  (spatiamenfum)  which  the  fathers  take  together  among  the  romantic  pine 
woods  and  lofty  cliffs  of  their  valley.     This  walk  lasts  generally  three  to  four  hours. 

The  fare  of  these  solitaries  is  of  the  simplest.  Never^not  even  in  illness — does  a 
Carthusian  father  eat  animal  food.  Soup,  vegetables,  eggs,  bread,  dried  fruits,  with 
a  small  measure  of  wine,  constitute  most  of  the  daily  portion.  The  service  of  the 
table  is  of  the  plainest— a  fork,  spoon,  egg-cup,  plates,  all  of  wood  ;  two  modest 
pewter  vessels,  one  for  wine,  one  for  water,  and  a  small  two-handled  pewter  cup. 

During  many  months  of  the  year  the 
fathers  have  but  one  meal  in  the  day  : 
should  they,  however,  specially  desire  it, 
during  this  prolonged  fast,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  bread  with  a  little  wine  is 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  one  formal 
repast.  The  long  fast  commences  Sep- 
tember 14th,  and  lasts  until  Easter. 
Sundays  and  certain  festal  days  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  long-protracted  period 
of  abstinence. 

The  cold  and  damp  of  the  climate  of 
these  mountains  necessitates  very  warm 
clothing.  The  dress  of  the  monks  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  quaint  and  simple  as 
it  seems,  is  only  the  ordinary  costume  of 
the  peasants  of  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
adopted  by  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the 
order,  as  the  most  useful  and  least  costly. 
It  is  all  made  of  wool  and  is  entirely 
white.  The  white  robe  closely  resembles 
the  tunica  talaris  (reaching  down  to  the 
heels)  of  the  Roman  provincial.  This 
is  fastened  by  a  white  leather  belt.  Over 
this  a  white  woollen  toga  or  cloak,  slit 
at  the  sides  to  allow  free  play  to  the 
arms.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
white  woollen  cowl. 

The  mystic  writers  on  the  great 
monastic    orders  tell    us  that    while  St. 

Benedict,    loving  especially  to   dwell  in  chapel  of  st.  bruno. 

thought  and  teaching  upon  the  death  of 

our  blessed  Lord,  adopted  for  his  disciples  a  black  habit,  so  St.  Bruno  elected  white 
for  the  habit  of  his  monks,  to  symbolize  our  Lord's  resurrection,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  loved  continually  to  meditate  on  and  to  speak  of. 

The  number  of  fathers  of  the  order  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  limited  to  thirty- 
six,  the  number  of  cells  or  separate  little  dwellings.  This  number  is  never  exceeded. 
As  we  have  said,  at  the  present  moment,  vacancies  are  waited  for. 

The  entrance  into  the  famous  company  is  rigidly  guarded.  The  postulant  is  first 
received  by  the  master  of  the  novices,  who  begins  his  duties  by  washing  the  feet  of 
the  new  comer.  He  then,  after  due  examination,  presents  him  with  a  great  black 
cloak,  which  he  always  wears  when  not  in  his  cell  during  his  probation.  This  lasts  a 
month,  or  perhaps  more,  under  certain  circumstances.  He  then  commences  his 
formal  novitiate.  This  lasts  a  year,  sometimes  longer.  He  then  is  presented  to  the 
chapter,  who  formally  vote  for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  novice.  If  the 
scrutiny  of  votes  is  in  his  favour,  he  is  vested  in  the  Carthusian  habit. 

But  he  does  not  take  his  solemn  life-long  vows  until  four  years  after  this  ceremony. 
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The  final  profession  is  a  great  solemnity,  it  takes  place  during  high  mass.  The 
monk  who  is  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  world  leaves  his  stall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  thrice  chants  '*  O  my  God,  receive  me  as  Thou  hast  promised,  and  I  shall  hence- 
forth live  the  true  life.  O  God,  let  me  never  be  confounded."  Then  he  kneels  down 
before  each  of  the  fathers,  and  says  to  each  "My  father,  pray  for  me."  Then  he 
receives  the  rest  of  the  habit  which  hitherto  he  had  not  worn,  and  takes  the  solemn, 
binding  oath  ;  he  proceeds  to  kiss  the  altar,  and  to  lay  upon  it  the  writing  of  his 
solemn  profession,  signed — not  with  his  name,  he  has  no  longer  any  name,  but — with 
a  cross,  for  he  is  dead  to  the  world. 

A  modern  Carthusian  writer  speaks  of  the  life  of  his  order  as  a  life  of  solitude — but 
of  solitude  alternating  with  occasional  commune  with  his  brethren  ;  as  a  life  of  prayer, 
but  of  prayer  varied  with  work — now  of  the  brain  now  of  the  hand.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
an  austere  life  in  real  earnest,  but  disfigured  with  no  painful  or  exaggerated  incidents. 
**God,"  writes  this  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  advocate  of  his  renowned  order — **  God 
pours  the  dew  of  His  blessing  on  an  order  in  which  the  grave  wise  rule  of  our 
founders  preserves  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give." 

The  Carthusian  monk  is  a  student.  Before  the  art  of  printing,  he  was  often  a 
diligent  scribe  ;  he  is  still  often  a  profound  scholar  ;  he  has  in  no  few  instances  been  a 
diligent  author  ;  he  is  reproached  at  times  with  the  strong  reproach  of  writing  only  to 
tear  up  and  destroy  his  own  compositions.  Nothing,  say  his  gentle  critics,  has  ever 
issued  from  beneath  that  white  cowl  save  hymns  and  psalms  of  praise  to  his  God,  and 
prayers  for  the  unhappy  and  the  suffering  in  the  world  which  he  has  left  for  ever. 

The  especial  work  of  the  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  not  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  but  they  maintain  homes  for  the  suffering  poor,  their  revenues  being 
sensibly  augmented  by  the  great  sale  of  their  famous  liqueur,  manufactured  at  a  distillery 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  monastery,  and  into  the  composition  of  which  many  herbs 
growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  largely  enter.  The  secret  of  the  liqueur  is  rigidly 
kept. 

.  But  the  raison  (Titre  of  the  life  of  a  monk  of  the  Chartreuse  without  doubt  is  prayer. 
Such  a  life,  where  all  is  sacrificed  for  this  one  end,  may  not  be  our  ideal  of  life  surely. 
The  busy  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  seeks  more  definite,  more  tangible  results 
than  the  Carthusian  father  He  would  aim  at  the  blessed  guerdon  of  the  honoured 
philanthropist,  at  the  laurels  of  the  great  soldier,  at  the  applause  ever  given  to  the 
successful  writer.  The  solitary  believes  that  only  in  the  silence  of  his  cell — a  silence 
rarely  broken,  save  by  the  solemn  chant  and  psalm  of  his  more  public  services,  shared 
in  with  his  brother  monks — comes  that  whisper  of  the  Eternal,  the  vena  divini  susurriy 
which  teaches  him  the  language  of  communion  with  God,  which  dictates  the  words  of 
those  earnest,  passionate  prayers  to  his  God,  by  which  it  is  his  belief  he  can  best  help 
his  brothers  and  sisters  struggling  and  suffering  in  the  world. 

Who  among  us  who  believe  in  the  mighty  power  of  prayer  would  dare  to  cast  a 
stone  at  these  devoted  men,  who,  in  pursuit  of  what  they  deem  the  highest  ideal  of 
life,  have  given  up  all  that  men  hold  dear  and  love — home,  friends,  love,  rank, 
fame,  ease,  comfort.  They  have  voluntarily  cast  all  these  prized  things  aside,  and  only 
live  their  grave,  austere,  perhaps  joyless  lives,  to  help  in  the  way  they  deem  most 
effective,  their  suffering,  erring  neighbours. 
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Bv  MARY  GAUNT. 

Fn  as  a  comfortable  place,  the  wide  verandah  at  Warwingie,  a  place 
much  used  by  the  Warners  on  all  occasions,  save  during  the  heat 
of  the  day — but  the  long'  hot  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  now. 
Slowly  the  sun  was  sinking  over  the  forest-clad  hills.  The  heat 
haze  which  had  hung  all  day  over  the  eastern  outlet  to  the  gully 
cleared,  the  far-away  blue  ranges  grew  more  distinct,  and  the 
creeper-covered  verandah  was  once  more  a  pleasant  place  to  lounge 
m  From  the  untidy,  half-reclaimed  garden,  came  the  sound  of 
children  s  voices,  subdued  by  the  distance,  and  the  gentle  lowing 
of  the  milkers  in  the  stockyard  behind  the  house.  But  no  one 
came  on  to  the  verandah  to  disturbTom  Mollis  and  Bessie  Warner,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house — perhaps  they  knew  better^ — and  yet  these  two  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other.  He  leaned  discontentedly  against  one  of  the  posts,  moodily  staring 
out  into  the  blue  distance,  and  every  now  and  again  flicking  his  riding  boot  with  his 
whip ;  but  she  looked  happy  enough  as  she  swung  herself  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  rocking  chair,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head.  Such  a  pretty  girl,  oh, 
such  a  pretty  girl,  she  was — so  dainty  and  pink  and  white.  Her  rosy  lips  were  just 
parted  in  a  smile  ;  the  long,  level  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  falling  on  her  through  the 
passion  vine,  lingered  lovingly  in  her  golden  hair,  and  made  a  delicate  tracery  as  of  tine 
lace  work  on  her  pink  gingham  gown.  Such  a  pretty  picture  she  made,  rocking 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  thought  her  companion,  but  he  dared  not  say  so.  And 
then  too  it  was  so  hot  and  so  still  it  was  hardly  wonderful  they  were  silent.  Silence 
seemed  more  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  evening.  They  could  not  agree,  and  yet  they 
could  not  quarrel  openly.  He  brought  his  eyes  back  from  the  hills  at  length  to  the 
girl's  fair  face. 

"  Oh,  Bessie,"  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  oh,  Bessie " 

"  Now,  Tom,"  she  interrupted,  "  now,  Tom,  do  be  quiet ;  whatever  is  the  good  of 
going  all  over  it  again  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  only  like  me  a  little,"  he  sighed  miserably. 

"  Like  you  a  little  I  I  have  liked  you  a  good  deal  more  than  a  little  all  my  life — but 
there's  where  it  is.  I  know  you  a  great  deal  too  well.  I  like  you,  oh  yes,  1  believe  I 
may  say  1  love  you  quite  as  well  even  as  my  own  brothers,  but — marry  you,  no  thank 
you.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  up  here  at  Warwingie,  up  among  the  hills,  and  I'm  just 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  it.     Nothing  ever  happens,  nothing  ever  will  happen,  I 
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suppose  ;  it's  most  horribly  unexciting ;  but  anyhow  I  don't  see  Td  better  matters  by- 
going  and  living  alone  with  you  at  Tuppoo,  even  if  you'd  take  me  on  such  terms, 
which,  of  course,  you  wouldn't." 

**  You  know  I  would,"  he  said  drearily. 

**  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Tom  Hollis,"  said  Bessie  sharply,  rocking  away  faster  than 
ever.  **  You  know  you  wouldn't  do  any  such  thing.  You'd  despise  yourself  if  you 
did.  Why  don't  you  despise  me? — I'm  sure  I'm  showing  myself  in  an  extremely- 
disagreeable  light  for  your  benefit." 

**  But  I  know  you,  you  see.  I  know  you  so  thoroughly,"  he  said ;  "  and  I'd  give — 
I'd  give " 

*'  There,  for  goodness'  sake,  stop,  and  let's  hear  no  more  of  it.  I  can't  and  won't 
marry  you — it'd  be  too  slow.  I  don't  want  to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges  all 
the  rest  of  my  life.  If  I've  got  to  live  here  at  all,  this  is  the  nicest  side,  and  I've  Lydia 
and  the  children  for  company,  to  say  nothing  of  papa  and  the  boys — besides,  you'll 
come  over  sometimes." 

'*  I  sha'n't,"  he  said  sullenly,  "  I  sha'n't.  If  you  don't  take  me,  I'll  not  come  here 
to  be  made  a  fool  of.     I  sha'n't  come  again." 

**  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  she  said  calmly  ;  "  you  will  ;  you'll  forget  all  this  rubbish, 
and  be  my  own  dear  old  Tom  again.  I  should  miss  you  so  dreadfully  if  I  didn't  see 
you  three  or  four  times  a  week." 

A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  into  his  sad  brown  eyes,  and  passionate  words  of  love  and 
tenderness  trembled  on  his  lips,  but,  for  once  in  his  love-making,  he  was  wise,  and 
turning,  gazed  silently  down  the  gully  again.  She  would  miss  him — very  well  then, 
she  should ;  he  would  go  away,  and  not  come  back  for  a  month  at  least.  The  only 
fear  was  lest  in  the  meantime  some  one  else  might  not  woo  and  win  her.     Those 

brothers  of  hers  were  always  bringing  some  fellow  to  the  house.    However A  bell 

inside  rang  furiously,  and  five  boys  and  girls,  ranging  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
three,  came  racing  in  from  all  corners  of  the  garden.  Bessie  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
shook  out  her  skirts. 

"  That's  tea,"  she  said  ;  **  you  won't  mind  a  nursery  tea  with  the  children,  will  you  ? 
Lydia  and  I  always  have  it  when  papa's  away.  The  Campbell  girls  are  here  too. 
Harry,  you  know,  is  very  much  in  love  with  Dora,  and  like  a  good  sister,  I'm  helping 
on  the  match.     Aren't  you  coming  ?  " 

He  had  intended  to  decline,  but  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  in  the  old  familiar 
way,  and  he  wealily  gave  in. 

**  Aren't  you  dull,  all  you  women  alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  No,  sir,  of  course  not ;  besides,  they'll  all  be  home  to-morrow  for  Christmas." 

"  They're  at  Kara,  aren't  they  ?  " 

**Yes,  that  bothering  old  Wilson  always  has  a  muster  at  the  most  inconvenient 
times.  They  want  to  be  home,  of  course,  so  they've  taken  every  man  on  the  place  to 
help.     Dick  at  the  mature  age  of  ten  is  our  sole  male  protector." 

**  They  can't  be  back  to-morrow,  though  ?  " 

**Oh,  yes;  they're  bound  to  be  here  pretty  early  too.  It's  Christmas  Day,  you 
know — at  least Why,  what  was  that  ?  " 

She  paused  on  the  doorstep  and  listened. 

**  Some  one  coming  into  the  yard,'*  said  Hollis.  *'  They  must  have  got  away  earlier 
than  they  expected." 

*'  No— they " 

A  sharp  cry — an  exclamation  of  fear  and  terror,  and  men's  voices  raised,  loud  and 
peremptory. 

**  That's  not "  began  Bessie,  but  Hollis  pushed  past  her  into  the  house.     It  was 

a  bush  house  built  in  the  usual  primitive  style  of  bush  architecture,  with  all  the  rooms 
opening  one  into  the  other  and  dispensing  with  passages  altogether.  The  dining-room, 
a  big  sparsely  furnished  room,  had  doors  both  front  and  back,  and  looked  on  the  yard 
behind  as  well  as  on  the  garden.  The  table  was  laid  for  a  substantial  tea.  Mrs. 
Warner,  Bessie's  stepmother,  a  good-looking  woman  of  thirty,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  the  tea-pot  in  her  hand,  but  the  children  had  left  their  places  and  clustered 
round  her;  two  other  girls  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  were  clingiitg'  to  one  another  in  a 
corner,  and  two  women  servants,  raw  Irish  emigrants,  were  peering  curiously  out  into 
the  yard  where  half  a  dozen  horses  and  men  were  now  standing.  The  cook,  an  old 
assigned  servant,  had  taken  in  the  situation  at  once,  had  made  for  the  dining-room 
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followed  by  the  other  two,  and  was  now  sitting  in  the  arm-chair,  her  apron  over  her 
head,  beating  the  ground  with  her  feet. 

Mollis  saw  it  all  at  a  glance — the  big  dining-room,  the  frightened  women,  the  silent 
children,  the  sunlit  yard  beyond,  the  horses  hitched  to  the  post  and  rail  fence,  the 
half  dozen  bearded  blackguardly  men,  with  pistols  and  knives  in  their  belts — ^noted  it 
all,  even  to  the  blue  and  white  draped  cradle  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  the  motes 
dancing  in  the  sunbeams  that  poured  in  through  the  end  windows — noted  it  all,  and 
looked  down  on  the  girl  at  his  side. 

**  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  muttered,  **  it's  the  Mopoke's  gang,  and " 

He  was  unarmed,  but  he  looked  round  vaguely  for  a  second.  Two  of  the  men 
stepped  into  the  doorway  and  covered  hin^  with  their  pistols. 

**  Bail  up,  you "  said  the  shorter  of  the  two,  a  man  in  a  dirty  red  shirt  and  torn 

straw  hat,  who  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the  party,  **  bail  up  ;  throw  up  your  hands, 

or "  and  he  added  such  a  string  of  vile  oaths  that  Bessie  shuddering  covered  her  face 

with  her  hands.     HoUis  did  not  at  once  obey,  and  in  a  second  a  shot  rang  out  and  his 
right  hand  fell  helpless  at  his  side — shot  through  the  wrist. 

**  If  the  gent  prefers  to  keep  'em  down,  I'm  sure  we're  alius  ready  to  oblige,"  said 
the  little  man  with  grim  pleasantry,  interlarding  his  speech  with  a  variety  of  choice 
epithets.  '*  Now  then,  mate,  back  you  steps  agin  that  wall — and  Bill,"  to  the  other  man, 
*^  you  just  let  daylight  in  if  he  so  much  as  stirs  a  finger." 

Hollis  leaned  up  against  the  wall,  stunned  for  a  moment,  for  the  bullet  had  smashed 
one  of  the  bones  of  his  wrist  and  torn  a  gaping  wound  from  which  the  blood  was 
trickling  down  his  fingers  on  to  the  carpet,  but  with  the  armed  bushranger  in  front  of 
him  he  realized  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  position.  Help,  himself,  he  could  not, 
but  he  never  thought  of  himself,  he  never  thought  even  of  the  other  helpless  women 
and  children  ;  his  heart  had  only  room  for  one  thought — Bessie,  pretty  dainty 
Bessie,  the  belle  of  the  country  side.  How  would  she  fare  at  the  hands  of  ruffians 
like  these  ?  He  would  die  for  her  gladly,  gladly,  but  his  death  could  be  of  no  avail. 
The  men  had  come  in  now,  and  he  scanned  them  one  by  one,  brutal,  cruel,  convict 
faces,  sullen  and  lowering  ;  the  only  one  that  showed  signs  of  good  humour  was 
that  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  his  good  humour  was  the  more  terrible  as 
it  seemed  to  prove  how  certain  he  was  of  them  and  how  utterly  they  were  in  his 
power. 

'*  You  will  kindly  all  stand  round  the  room,  with  your  backs  to  the  wall,  so  I  can 
take  a  good  look  at  you,  an'  you  can  impress  my  'aughty  features  on  your  minds, 
kids  an'  all,  back  you  go.  I'm  sorry  to  inconvenience  you,  Mrs.  Warner,  but  you  must 
just  let  the  babby  cry  a  bit.  I  can't  have  you  a-movin  about  a-obstructin'  my  men  in 
the  execution  of  their  dooty." 

The  baby  in  the  cradle  had  wakened  up  at  the  shot,  had  cried  uneasily,  and  now 
not  having  been  noticed  was  wailing  pitifully,  but  its  mother  dared  not  move.  She 
stood  by  the  window,  the  two  youngest  children  hanging  on  to  her  skirts,  a  strong- 
minded,  capable  woman,  who  had  all  her  wits  about  her,  but  she  too  saw  clearly  they 
were  caught  in  a  trap.  She  looked  across  at  Hollis,  but  he  could  only  shake  his  head. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing. 

A  man  stood  on  guard  at  each  door,  while  the  other  four  went  through  the  house  ; 
they  could  hear  them  yelling  and  shouting  to  one  another,  pulling  the  furniture  about, 
and  every  now  and  then  firing  off  a  shot  in  simple  devilment  as  if  to  show  their 
prisoners  that  they  had  made  sure  of  their  prey  and  feared  no  interruption.  The  baby 
cried  on,  and  the  sunshine  stole  gradually  up  the  wall,  up  and  up  it  crept  to  the  ceiling, 
and  the  clock  ticked  noisily  on  the  mantelshelf — but  there  was  no  change,  no  hope  for 
them.  A  crash  of  broken  wood  and  glass  told  them  that  the  bushrangers  had  found 
the  store-room  and  had  made  short  work  of  bolts  and  bars.  There  were  spirits  stored 
there,  brandy  in  plenty,  as  Bessie 'and  her  stepmother  knew  full  well,  and  Hollis 
scanning  their  faces  read  clearly  their  thoughts — what  chance  would  they  have  once  these 
men  began  to  drink  !  Ghastly  stories  of  the  bush  ranging  days  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
rose  before  him,  of  innocent  children  murdered,  of  helpless  women,  and  a  groan  burst 
from  his  lips  as  he  thought  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  in  the  power  of  men  lil^e 
these. 

Bessie  started  forward,  though  the  man  at  the  door  pointed  his  pistol  straight  at 
her. 

**  Oh,  Tom,"  she  cried,  **  oh,  Tom  !  " 
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**  You  go  back,"  ordered  the  guard  angrily. 

**  Don't  be  so  hard,"  said  Bessie  suddenly.  **  You've  got  us  safe  enough.  What 
can  a  lot  of  women  and  a  wounded  man  do  against  you  ?  You  look  kind,"  she  added, 
**  do  let  me  give  baby  to  his  mother,  it's  wearj'ing  to  everybody  to  hear  him  crying 
like  that,  and  let  me  bind  up  Mr.  Hollis's  hand,  oh,  please  do." 

Her  voice  trembled  at  first,  but  she  gained  courage  as  she  went  on.  She  looked 
the  man  straight  in  the  face,  and  she  was  very  pretty. 

He  told  her  so  with  a  coarse  oath  that  sent  the  shamed  blood  to  her  face,  and  then 
crossed  the  room  and  spoke  to  the  other  man. 

They  whispered  for  a  moment,  and  then  curtly  told  the  women  they  intended  to 
hold  HoUis  surety  for  them.  If  any  one  attempted  to  escape,  they  would,  they  said, 
"  take  it  out  of  his  skin."  Then  one  rejoined  his  comrades  while  the  other  lolled 
against  the  doorpost,  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Lydia  Warner  crossed  the  room  and  gathered  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  Bessie 
stepped  to  Hollis's  side. 

**  Oh,  Tom,"  she  whispered,  **  oh,  Tom " 

*'  Hush,  dear,  hush — here  they  come." 

They  came  trooping  in  with  coarse  jokes  and  rough  horseplay,  bearing  with 
them  spoils  from  Lydia  Warner's  well-filled  store-room,  among  them  an  unopened 
case  of  battle-axe  brandy.  This  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  For  a  moment  even 
the  man  on  guard  craning  his  neck  to  watch,  as  the  leader  of  the  gang,  the  man  they 
called  the  Mopoke,  produced  a  chisel  and  a  hammer  and  proceeded  to  open  it. 

Their  prisoners  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  together,  Mrs.  Warner  joining  her 
stepdaughter  and  Hollis. 

**  What  can  we  do,  Tom,  oh,  what  can  we  do  ?  They  are  beginning  to  drink  now, 
and " 

"  Slip  away  if  you  can,  you  and  Bessie." 

'*  No,  no,  they  will  shoot  you — besides,  we  can't." 

Bessie  was  binding  up  his  wrist,  and  Mrs.  Warner  bending  over  it  seemed  to  be 
giving  her  advice.  The  bushrangers  had  opened  the  case  and  were  knocking  off  the 
heads  of  the  bottles  and  drinking  the  brandy  out  of  the  tea-cups,  but  the  Mopoke 
looked  over  his  shoulder  almost  as  if  he  had  heard  them,  and  briefly  reminded  them 
that  he  held  Hollis  responsible,  and  if  any  of  them  ''sneaked  oflf"  he'd  shoot  Hollis 
**  an'  make  no  bones  about  it,  for  we  ain't  a-come  here  to  be  lagged." 

*<  Nevertheless,"  muttered  Hollis,  **oneof  you  must  go — Bessie,  I  think.  They'll 
be  mad  with  drink  soon,  and  once  drink's  in  them  there's  no  knowing  what  they'll  do 
to  any  of  us — go,  dear,  go " 

**  I  can't,  I  can't."  The  girl's  hands  were  trembling  as  she  bound  her  handkerchief 
round  his  wrist,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  **  Creep  away  to  safety  and  leave  him 
to  die  " — how  could  she  ? 

He  said  again,  **  Go,  Bessie,  go,  they'll  never  miss  you  ;  it's  really  our  only  chance 
— you  don't  know  what  they'll  do  by  and  by." 

*'  Lydia,  you  go."  Bessie  slipped  her  hand  into  Hollis's  uninjured  one  and  held  it 
tight.  Even  in  his  anxiety  and  misery  he  felt  in  her  clasp,  he  read  in  her  eyes,  a  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  ago.  Oh,  to  be  safe  once  more,  to  be  free 
to  woo  and  win  her  ! 

**  I  can't  leave  the  children,"  said  Mrs.  Warner  ;  **  the  Campbell  girls  are  no  good, 
and  besides,  Tom  wants  you  to  go,  don't  you,  Tom  ?  " 

.  He  nodded.  It  was  true  enough  ;  he  was  wild  with  anxiety  to  get  her  away.  He 
would  risk  his  life  gladly — thankfully  lay  it  down  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that 
Bessie  was  across  the  ranges  safe  in  the  commissioner's  camp  at  Tin-pot  Gully,  and 
for  the  other  women,  their  danger  would  be  the  same  whether  she  went  or  stayed. 

Bessie  clasped  his  hand  tighter  and  leaned  her  face  against  his  arm  for  one  brief 
second  while  her  stepmother  went  on. 

**  As  soon  as  it's  dark  slip  out,  and  I  must  try  and  keep  them  amused.  Dora 
can  sing  a  little  and  I  can  play.  Go  straight  across  the  ranges,  and  if — and  if — I 
mean,  tell  your  father.     Oh,  Bessie  dear,  make  haste." 

She  left  them  and  joined  the  others,  pausing  a  moment  like  a  brave  woman  to  speak 
to  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  so  give  Bessie  a  chance  of  a  last  word  with  Hollis. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  now  and  darkness  had  fallen.  The  room  was  wrapped  in 
gloom,  and  Bessie  mechanically  watched  h6r  stepmother  draw  down  the  blinds  and 
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light  a  couple  of  candles  on  the  table,  which,  while  they  illuminated  the  circle  of 
bushrangers,  only  threw  into  deeper  darkness  the  corners  of  the  room. 

**You  will  go,  dear,"  muttered  Mollis,  **if  only  for  the  sake  of  that  plucky 
woman." 

**  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,"  she  whispered.  **  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you,  Tom  ; 
if  they  should  find  out  they  will  kill  you.     Oh,  Tom,  Tom." 

"They  won't  find  oiit,"  he  said  soothingly.  **  They  haven't  counted  you,  nor 
noticed  you  much  yet.  And  Mrs.  Warner  is  wonderfully  plucky.  You  ought  to  try 
and  save  her  and  those  girls.  Bessie,  you  don't  know  what  fiends  those  men 
can  be." 

"Yes  I  do,"  she  said,  and  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  ;  "that is  why  I  don't  want  to 
angerthem.  They  have  made  you  responsible,  and  I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  to  leave. 
Don't  you  think  they'll  go  in  an  hour  or  two — just  take  what  they  want  and  go  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  said.  "They  are  in  for  a  drinking  bout  now,  and  God  knows 
what  they'll  do  before  it's  ended.  Darling,  for  your  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  the 
others,  for  my  sake  even — you  must  risk  it  and  get  away  if  you  can.  We  ought  to 
have  help  before  midnight." 

"Bessie,"  said  Mrs.  Warner,  "come  and  help  me  to  put  the  two  little  ones  to 
bed.     Mr. — I  beg  his  pardon — Captain  Mopoke  says  he  doesn't  mind." 

"None  of  your  larks  now,  missis,"  said  the  Mopoke;  "you  jest  mind  what  yer 
about,  or  I'll  let  daylight  into  yer  galland  defender  there." 

"  That's  the  way,"  whispered  Hollis  tenderly  ;  "  go  now — go,  dear." 

She  lifted  his  hand  to  her  breast  in  the  obscurity,  and  stooping,  laid  her  face 
against  it. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said  passionately,  "  God  bless  you,  my  darling  ;  it  will  be  all 
right,  I  know.  And  remember,  dear — you  won't  be  angry — remember,  I  have  loved 
you  so.     I  think  I  have  always  loved  you,  Bessie." 

The  men  round  the  table  were  in  high  good  humour,  joking  with  each  other  and 
the  two  Irish  servants,  who  were  beginning  to  think  that  being  stuck  up  was  not  so 
terrible  after  all,  while  the  cook  took  her  apron  from  her  face  and  joined  in  the  chaff. 
Hollis  was  thankful  for  it.  It  enabled  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  unobserved,  for 
even  his  guard,  feeling  sure  of  him,  gave  more  heed  to  his  comrades'  sayings  and 
doings.  His  broken  wrist  made  him  feel  sick  and  faint,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will  he  kept  his  senses  at  all.     If  only  he  could  see  Bessie  safe  out  of  it ! 

"  Go,  dear,"  he  whispered  again,   **  go  to  Mrs.  Warner." 

"  Tom,"  she  whispered,  her  face  still  against  his  hand,  "  I  love  you,  Tom.  I  did 
not  know  it  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  now.     I  love  you,  I  love  you*" 

"  Bessie  ! "     Mrs.  Warner's  voice  sounded  imperative.     "  Are  you  never  coming  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !  " 

He  pushed  her  gently  from  him,  but  at  the  bedroom  door,  where  her  stepmother 
stood  waiting  for  her,  she  looked  back  into  the  dimly-lighted  room.  The  light  from 
the  two  candles  shone  on  the  bushrangers*  faces,  gleamed  on  the  pistol  barrels  in  their 
belts,  on  the  dainty  china,  the  glass,  and  the  silver,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  room  was  in 
gloom.  She  knew  the  other  women  were  there,  knew  the  children  were  there — they 
were  dimly  discernible  in  the  corners.  She  could  even  see  Hollis,  but  when  she  looked 
again  the  candles  stretched  out  in  long  beams  which  reached  her  eyes  and  blinded  her, 
and  she  turned  away  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 

"Now  then,  Bessie,"  said  her  stepmother,  "go,  dear — quick,  quick.  You'll  never 
be  missed  in  the  dark,  and  I'll  light  plenty  of  candles  now,  and  dazzle  the  Mopoke. 
Go,  Bessie,  go." 

There  was  no  time  for  words.  They  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  those  two — 
fonder  than  women  in  their  position  often  are — and  Lydia  Warner  drew  her  husband's 
daughter  towards  her  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Everything  depends  on  you,  Bessie,"  she  said,  with  a  break  in  her  voice,  and 
then  she  opened  the  long  French  window  of  her  bedroom,  and  Bessie  stepped  outside, 
and  the  door  was  softly  shut  behind  her. 

It  was  very  dark  now,  very  dark  indeed,  and  very  still.  Quite  plainly  she  could 
hear  the  voices  and  laughter  within,  and  she  stood  still  on  the  verandah  for  a  moment 
to  collect  her  thoughts  and  let  her  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  gloom.  It  was  a  perfect 
summer's  night,  hot  and  still — not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 
Far  away  from  the  reed  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully  came  the  mournful  wail  of  the 
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curlews,  and  the  whimper  of  the  dingoes  rose  over  the  ranges.  Overhead  in  the  velvety 
sky  the  stars  hung  low  like  points  of  gold.  It  was  so  peaceful,  so  calm  this  glorious 
summer's  night,  this  eve  of  the  great  festival  which  should  bring  to  all  men  good 
tidings  of  peace  and  joy.  Could  it  possibly  be  that  murder  and  rapine  were  abroad  on 
such  a  night  as  this?  Could  it  possibly  be  that  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her 
were  in  deadly  danger? 

It  was  seven  miles,  at  the  very  least,  to  Tin-pot  Gully,  or,  as  it  was  beginning  to 
be  called,  Toroke — seven  miles  round  by  the  road,  though  it  was  only  three  across  the 
ranges.  But  then  she  did  not  know  the  way  across  the  ranges,  the  bush  was  dense 
and  close,  there  was  no  track,  and  she  might  easily  be  lost  for  a  week  there.  The 
only  alternative  was  the  road,  and  it  would  take  her  two  hours  at  least  to  walk,  and 
what  might  not  happen  in  two  hours  ?  She  could  dimly  see  the  buildings  in  the  yard 
now,  the  stable,  the  cowshed,  her  father's  office,  the  men's  hut,  the  post  and  rail  fence 
of  the  stockyards  beyond,  with  the  bushrangers*  horses  hitched  to  it  all  in  a  row.  It 
struck  her  forcibly  how  secure,  how  safe,  they  must  have  felt  thus  to  have  left  their 
horses,  their  only  means  of  escape,  alone  and  unguarded.  Should  she  let  them  go  ? 
Should  she  drive  them  away  ?  And  then  another  thought  flashed  into  her  mind.  Why 
not  make  use  of  one  of  these  horses  ?  Whatever  she  did  must  be  done  quickly,  and 
if  only  she  could  ride  she  might  bring  help  in  very  little  over  the  hour.  In  an  hour 
not  much  harm  could  happen,  surely.  Surely  they  might  spend  their  Christmas  yet  at 
Warwingie  in  peace  and  happiness.  Her  father  would  not  return  to  find  his  home 
desolate,  and  Tom — Tom — but  no,  she  dared  not  think  of  Tom.  Only  this  afternoon 
she  had  laughed  his  love  to  scorn,  and  now  there  came  back  to  her  his  face  drawn 
with  pain,  but  full  of  love  and  tenderness  and  thought  for  her — the  sun-bronzed  face 
with  soft  brown  eyes,  giving  not  one  thought  to  himself,  not  one  thought  to  the  life 
he  was  risking  for  her  sake.  The  danger  was  lest  she  should  be  heard.  And  then,  if 
they  shot  him,  as  she  most  firmly  believed  they  would,  what  would  her  life  be  worth. 
Not  worth  living,  thought  Bessie  Warner,  as  she  stole  softly  up  to  the  horse  nearest 
the  slip  panels  that  led  out  into  the  home  paddock.  She  had  not  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  bush  for  nothing,  and  if  she  could  once  get  the  horse  out  of  the  yard  half  her 
troubles  would  be  over. 

**  Woa,  horse,"  she  said  softly,  putting  out  her  hand  and  patting  his  neck,  **  woa, 
good  horse,"  but  he  started  back  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  halter,  and  showed  his 
fear  so  plainly  that  she  shrunk  back  in  terror  lest  the  noise  of  his  movements  should 
bring  out  one  of  the  gang.  Trembling  she  took  shelter  inside  the  open  stable  door, 
her  heart  beating  so  hard  it  seemed  to  deafen  her.  The  big  chestnut  settled  down 
quietly  again  before  she  ventured  out,  and  this  time  she  picked  out  a  little  dark  horse. 
There  was  a  big  quiet-looking  white  beside  him,  but  though  he  stretched  out  his 
nose  to  be  patted  she  rejected  him  because  of  his  colour.  Even  in  the  dim  light  he 
was  clearly  visible  across  the  yard,  and  his  absence  would  be  noted  at  once,  while 
possibly  the  darker  horse  would  not  be  so  soon  missed.  He  was  fairly  quiet  as  she 
unfastened  the  reins  which  were  buckled  round  one  of  the  rails  in  the  fence.  Then 
she  paused  with  them  in  her  hand,  and  the  desperateness  of  the  venture  nearly  over- 
whelmed her.  The  night  seemed  quite  light  to  her  now.  The  outlines  of  the  house 
were  plainly  marked  against  the  sky,  and  all  the  windows  were  brilliantly  lighted  up — 
evidently  Lydia  had  promptly  carried  out  her  intentions.  Then  a  child's  cry,  loud 
and  shrill,  broke  on  the  air,  and  Bessie  started.  Woa,  good  horse,  go  softly  now, 
for  life  and  death  hang  on  the  next  few  moments.  The  beating  of  her  own  heart 
nearly  choked  her — her  own  light  footsteps  sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  march  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  every  moment  she  expected  one  of  those  long  windows  to  open 
and  the  bushrangers  to  come  rushing  out,  for  not  a  regiment  of  cavalry  it  seemed  to 
her  could  have  made  more  noise  than  that  solitary  horse  moving  quietly  behind  her. 
She  kept  on  the  grass  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  seemed  an  age  before  she  had 
reached  the  slip-panels.  They  were  down  as  the  bushrangers  had  left  them,  and  she 
looked  back.  No,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  yard.  The  horses 
even  were  one  blurred  mass  ;  unless  they  inspected  them  closely  her  theft  could  not 
be  detected.  It  was  so  still  and  so  dark — never  in  her  life  had  she  been  out  at  night 
alone  before.  The  noises  frightened  her,  and  the  silence  was  still  more  terrifying. 
The  cry  of  the  curlews  was  like  a  child  in  pain,  and  the  deep,  loud  croak  of  a  bullfrog 
from  a  water-hole  close  at  hand  seemed  ominous  of  disaster.  She  shrank  up  close  beside 
the  dumb  animal  for  companionship  and  gave  another  frightened  glance  back.    Then  she 
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pulled  herself  together — this  would  never  do.  For  Tom's  sake,  for  Lydia's  sake, 
for  the  children's  sake,  but  most  of  all  for  Tom's  sake,  she  must  be  brave  and  cool. 
If  she  would  save  them  she  must  not  give  way  to  such  vague  imaginings.  Surely  she 
might  venture  to  mount  now.  She  led  the  horse  up  to  one  of  the  numerous  logs 
that  lay  strewn  about  the  paddock,  and  flinging  the  oif-stirrup  to  the  near  side  to  form 
a  rest  for  her  right  foot,  she  climbed  on  the  log  and  prepared  to  mount.  Often  and 
often  she  had  ridden  so — a  man's  saddle  presented  no  difficulties  ;  but  now  to  her 
dismay  the  horse  started  back  in  affright  at  the  first  touch  of  her  woman's  draperies. 
If  he  refused  to  carry  her  what  should  she  do  ?  Should  she  let  the  horse  go  ?  No, 
that  would  never  do.  She  made  another  effort,  and  at  last  scrambled  into  the  saddle, 
how  she  could  not  have  told  herself,  but  once  there  she  kept  her  seat,  for  the  black, 
though  he  plunged  and  snorted  for  a  moment,  soon  settled  down  into  a  rough 
canter  towards  the  main  road.  It  was  not  easy  going  on  the  run,  and  even  when 
she  reached  the  road  it  was  not  much  better,  for  it  was  only  a  bush  road  unre- 
claimed, full  of  stones  and  stumps  and  holes,  while  the  heavy  bush  on  either  side 
made  it  so  dark  there  was  very  little  chance  of  seeing  the  danger.  Lucky  for  the 
girl  she  was  a  good  horsewoman.  She  kept  urging  her  horse  on,  and  he  responded 
gallantly,  but  more  than  once  he  stumbled,  and  had  she  not  had  an  excellent  seat  she 
must  have  fallen.  But  he  picked  himself  up  sturdily  and  pushed  on.  Good  horse, 
brave  horse,  it  can't  be  more  than  four  miles  now.  On  either  side  stood  the  tall 
trees  dimly  outlined  against  the  dark  sky,  and  the  Southern  Cross — the  great  constel- 
lation of  Australasian  skies — hung  right  in  front  of  her.  She  caught  sight  of  it  the 
moment  she  turned  into  the  road.  It  was  there  every  night  of  the  year  of  course, 
but  looking  straight  at  the  golden  stars  it  seemed  to  Bessie  it  had  been  sent  to  her 
this  Christmas  Eve  to  comfort  and  encourage  her — a  sign  and  a  token  that  all  would 
be  well  with  her  and  hers. 

Then  she  heard  sounds  of  voices  ahead  and  the  gleam  of  a  fire,  and  she  drew  rein 
smartly.  No  one  would  she  trust,  no  one  dared  she  trust  save  the  commissioner  at 
Toroke,  and  who  would  these  people  be  camped  by  the  roadside  ?  The  district  had  a 
bad  name,  the  times  were  troubled,  and  a  helpless  woman  might  well  be  excused  for 
pausing  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  waste,  she  must  take  all  risks,  and  she  brought  her 
reins  down  smartly  across  her  horse's  neck,  and  he  started  forward  at  a  gallop.  There 
was  a  shout  and  a  curse,  and  she  saw  three  figures  start  up  round  the  fire,  and  then 
she  found  bullocks  rising  up  all  round  her,  and  knew  that  she  had  come  on  a  bullock 
driver's  camp.  A  regular  volley  of  curses  burst  on  her  as  she  scattered  the  bullocks 
in  all  directions,  but  she  dared  not  stop — how  could  she  trust  herself  to  men  like  these  ? 
— and  faster  and  faster  she  urged  her  horse  forward.  He  stumbled  more  than  once  in 
the  rough  roadway,  but  at  last  the  sound  of  voices  died  away,  and  looking  back  the  fire 
was  but  a  bright  speck  in  the  darkness.  On  again,  up  a  steep  hill  where  for  very 
pity's  sake  she  must  needs  draw  rein  and  let  her  horse  pick  his  way  carefully,  up  and 
up,  till  after  what  seemed  interminable  now  she  found  herself  on  top  of  the  ridge  over- 
looking Tin-pot  Gully.  The  gully  was  but  a  narrow  cleft  among  the  surrounding 
ranges,  where  in  winter  flowed  a  creek  the  banks  of  which  had  proved  wonderfully 
rich  in  gold,  and  the  rush  had  been  proportionately  great.  It  had  been  a  pretty  creek 
a  year  ago,  trickling  down  amidst  ferns  and  creeper-covered  rocks,  and  so  lonely 
that  only  an  occasional  boundary  rider  in  search  of  stray  cattle  had  visited  it ;  but  now 
it  was  swarming  with  life,  and  was  reduced  to  the  dull  dead  level  of  an  ordinary  diggers' 
camp.  The  tall  forest  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  only  their  blackened  stumps  were 
left ;  the  dainty  ferns  and  grasses  and  creepers  had  all  disappeared  before  the  pick  and 
shovel,  and  rough  windlasses,  whips,  and  heaps  of  yellow  earth  marked  the  claims, 
while  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  now  a  mere  muddy  trickle,  stood  the  implements  of 
the  diggers'  craft,  cradle  and  tub,  and  even  here  and  there  a  puddling  machine.  The 
diggers*  dwellings,  tents  and  slab-huts,  and  mere  mia-mias  of  bark  and  branches,  were 
dotted  up  the  hill-sides  wherever  they  could  get  a  foothold,  and  of  course  as  close  to 
their  claims  as  possible.  There  was  no  method,  no  order  ;  each  man  built  how  he 
pleased  and  where  he  pleased  ;  even  the  main  road  wound  in  and  out  between  the 
shafts,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  permanent  were  only  just  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

The  Government  camp  was  on  a  little  flattened  eminence  overlooking  the  embryo 
township.  They  were  all  alike,  those  police  camps  of  early  gold-fields  days.  The  flag- 
staff from  which  floated  the  union  jack,  the  emblem  of  law  and  order,  was  planted  in 
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such  a  position  as  to  be  plainly  visible  in  the  mining  camp.  Opposite  it  stood  the 
commissioner's  tents,  his  office,  his  sitting-room,  his  bed  tent,  his  dfidc's  tent,  com- 
fortable and  even  luxurious  for  that  time  and  place,  f or  they  irere  as  a  rule  floored  with 
hard  wood  and  lined  with  baize  ;  just  behind  was  tiie  g'old  tent,  over  which  the  sentries 
stood  guard  day  and  nighty  sa^  behind  it  again  were  the  men*s  quarters  and  the 
horses'  stables.  Down  the  creek,  men  of  every  rank  were  gathered  together  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  diggers'  camp  was  untidy,  frowsy,  and  unkempt,  but 
here  on  the  hill  the  commissioner  reigned,  and  law  and  order  ruled  supreme. 

There  was  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  Miners'  Arms — the  tumbledown  shanty,  half 
of  bark  and  half  of  canvas,  where  the  diggers  assembled  every  night — and  a  crowd  of 
men  were  at  the  door  lustily  shouting  the  chorus  of  a  sea-song.  Here  was  help  in 
plenty,  but  she  dared  not  trust  them,  and  galloped  on  across  the  creek,  dry  now  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  up  the  hill  again  towards  the  tents  of  the  police  camp  which 
gleamed  white  against  the  dark  hillside.  A  sentry  started  up  and  challenged  her  as  she 
passed  the  gold  tent,  but  she  paid  no  heed,  and  the  next  moment  she  had  slipped  off 
her  horse  and  was  standing  panting  and  breathless  in  the  open  door  of  the  commis- 
sioner's tent.  The  light  from  the  colza-oil  lamps  fell  full  on  her  white  face,  on  her 
golden  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  dainty  pink  gown,  somewhat  torn 
and  soiled  now.  Three  young  men  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  two  of  them  in 
the  uniform  of  gold  commissioners — the  braided  undress  coat  of  a  cavalry  officer — and 
all  three  sprang  to  their  feet. 

**Oh,  Captain  Cartwright,"  she  panted,  **  they  have — stuck  up  Warwingie,  and 
they're  going  to  shoot  Tom  Hollis." 

"What?" 

But  before  she  had  time  to  explain,  one  man — she  recognized  him  as  the  commis- 
sioner from  the  Indigo  Valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges — had  forced  on  her  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  while  Captain  Cartwright  was  shouting  orders  to  his  troopers,  he 
drew  from  her  the  whole  story. 

'*  We'll  have  to  be  careful,  Cartwright,"  he  said,  when  five  minutes  later  they  were 
riding  over  the  ranges  at  the  bead  of  ten  stalwart  troopers.  **  It  appears  Hollis  is 
surety  for  the  lot,  but  he  insisted  on  Bessie  Warner  making  her  escape  at  all  risks. 
He  is  a  plucky  fellow,  Hollis,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  If  they'd  been  let  alone 
all  night — ^well,  when  they're  sober  I  wouldn  t  trust  'em,  and  when  they're  drunk  they're 
fiends  incarnate.  Close  up,  men,  close  up  a  little  to  the  right,  sergeant,  and  we'll 
dismount  before  we  come  to  the  stockyards." 

They  rode  across  the  ranges,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  house  came  into  view, 
ablaze  with  light,  and  the  troopers  crept  round  it.  Then  when  they  were  all  assembled 
Captain  Cartwright  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand  stepped  on  to  the  verandah  and 
pushed  open  the  door,  while  Bright,  the  commissioner  from  the  Indigo,  entered  at  the 
other  side. 

**  Bail  up,  throw  up  your  hands  now,  or  Til  shoot  every  man  jack  of  you." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  since  Bessie  had  left,  but  the  bushrangers  were 
still  round  the  table.  The  dainty  china  was  all  smashed  and  broken,  and  the  men  were 
throwing  cups  and  glasses  at  one  another  in  very  wantonness.  There  was  no  one 
on  guard  now,  and  the  women  were  huddled  together  terrified  in  one  corner,  while 
still  against  the  wall  leaned  Hollis  exactly  where  Bessie  had  left  him. 

**  Hurrah  !  "  he  shouted  as  his  glance  met  the  commissioner's,  and  hardly  had  the 
word  left  his  lips  when  the  Mopoke  turned,  raised  his  pistol,  and  shot  him  right  in  the 
chest.  He  slipped  to  the  floor  with  a  great  singing  in  his  ears,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  consciousness  again  young  Bright  was  standing  over  him  holding  a  glass  of 
brandy  to  his  lips,  and  Mrs.  Warner  had  her  arm  beneath  his  head. 

**  Better,  old  chap,  eh?"  said  Bright,  cheerily.  **The  Mopoke  made  a  mistake 
this  time,  for  Cartwright  ^hot  him  like  a  dog,  and  the  others  will  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  her  Majesty's  jails." 

**  Bessie,  Bessie,  where  is  Bessie?     If  I  can  only  live  till  she  comes  !  " 

**  Of  course  you  will.  What  nonsense!  Cartwright's  going  to  bring  her  back 
with  him." 

**It's  all  up  with  me,  old  man,"  he  gasped,  **  I  know.  But  we've  come  out 
much  better  than  I  expected,  and — and — if  I  don't  see — Bessie — you  must  tell  her — 
it  was  worth  it.  Poor  little  Bessie,  she  said — she  loved  me — it  was  only  a  passing 
fancy — I  hope — I  think " 
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His  eyes  closed  wearily,  and  Bright  touched  Mrs.  Warner's  shoulder. 

'*  Put  a  pillow  under  his  head,"  he  said,  **  and — oh,  here's  Miss  Bessie." 

No  one  asked  how  she  had  come  so  soon — only  her  stepmother  silently  resigned 
her  place  to  her.  Hollis  seemed  just  conscious  of  her  presence,  buthe  was  almost  past 
speech,  and  they  watched  him  silently.     The  doctor  came,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  A  very  short  time  now,"  he  said.  Ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock ;  the  moon  had 
risen  over  the  hills,  the  midsummer  moon,  and  all  the  garden  was  bathed  in  the  white 
lig-ht.  They  had  opened  the  windows  and  drawn  up  the  blinds  to  give  him  more  air, 
but  it  was  very  near  now — very  near  indeed — only  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  clock 
on  the  mantelshelf  struck  midnight,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  could  see  through 
the  open  door  right  away  down  the  gully,  just  as  he  had  seen  that  afternoon. 

**  How  lovely  it  is,"  he  said.  "  Bessie,  kiss  me,  Bessie.  I — was  that  twelve 
o*clock  ?  It  is  Christmas  Day  then.  I  wish  you  many  happy  Christmases,  Bessie. 
Oarling — don't  you  grieve — it  was  worth  it.     Good-bye." 


^*FIN    DE    SIECLE/' 

Bv  VIOLET  FANE. 

The  world  is  old ;  old  in  expression  of  thought. 

Old  in  persistency  to  dare  and  do ; 

Old  in  endeavour  to  revive  anew 
The  dead  gray  ashes  that  are  burnt  to  naught 

By  fangs  of  fiercest  flame  gnawed  through  and  through. 

To  us,  who  breathe  this  breath  of  latter  days 
Can  anything  seem  true,  or  fresh,  or  keen, 
Whilst  mocking  voices  whisper  thus,  between 

Our  smiles  and  tears,   **Ye  tread  in  dead  men's  ways; 
That  must  wax  weaker  which  hath  always  been." 

The  starved  oppressors  of  a  vanish'd  race 
Cry  out  for  sustenance,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  hearts  worn  thin  and  callous,  since  To-day 

Passion  and  Impulse  flag,  whilst  in  their  place. 
Reason  inaugurates  her  colder  sway. 

"How  can  I  thrive,"  asks  Love,  "on  such  poor  fare? 
These  know  me  not,  my  welcome  is  out-stay *d." 
Pain,  likewise,  maketh  murmur,  all  dismay'd  : — 

"Where  is  my  part  in  love,  my  tribute,  where, 
In  days  gone  by  so  generously  paid?" 

Thus,  pale  and  ravening,  shall  these  two  feed 

On  hearts  born  out  of  time  ;  a  fated  few 

Predestin'd,  for  their  sorrow,  to  renew 
The  fervid  sense  of  some  old  Pagan  creed 

Which  may  not  perish,  whether  false  or  true. 


CABS   AND   THEIR    DRIVERS. 

By  W.  OUTRAM  TRISTRAM. 
Illustrated  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

THE  best  way  to  study  cabs  is  to  drive  about  in  them.  But  do  not  always  select 
the  same  starting  point  for  your  venture,  for  the  cabs  of  London  are  as  varied 
as  its  flowers — and  when  an  early  train  has  to  be  caught,  as  difficult  to  find.  The 
early  bird  does  not  catch  the  cab.  He  as  a  rule  loses  the  train.  One  soon  learns 
that  a  cab  hired  in  Bond  Street  does  not  recall  a  cab  hired  in  Westbourne  Park,  while 
the  hansom  of  Camberwell  would  appear  to  trace  back  a  painful  descent  to  the 
hansom's  first  inception. 

Perhaps  the  pavement  is  the  best  place  to  study  drivers  from,  and  the  best  time 
the  great  moment  of  remuneration.  It  is  when  "  How  much  ?  "  is  the  question  that 
delicate  traits  reveal  themselves — especially  when  you  have  been  driving  about  all  day 
in  the  cab  (forgetting  to  tell  the  driver  that  he  is  hired  by  the  hour)  and  at  the  close  of 
a  summer  evening  tender  an  exact  legal  fare. 

The  top  of  an  omnibus  too  is  not  a  bad  place  from  which  to  view  the  realities  of 
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cab  life.  A  collision  for  instance  between  a  'bus  and  a  hansom  is  best  seen  from 
the  'bus,  unless  the  'bus  chance  to  be  a  pirate,  when  probably  both  fore  wheels  will 
come  off.  These  preliminaries  adjusted,  mark  the  spontaneous  flow  of  talk.  In  the 
heated  argument  between  the  contending  charioteers  both  show  themselves  Ruperts 
of  Debate  ;  but  generally  the  hansom  cab-driver  retains  the  advantage.  He  lives 
in  a  rarer  air  ;  and  though  the  cab-stand — that  House  of  Commons  which  knows  of 
no  Recess — keeps  his  power  of  repartee  active  in  a  constant  practice  with  fellow 
professionals,  he  has  not  like  the  'bus-driver  to  divert  it  on  passengers  unworthy 
of  his  steel.  Meanwhile  between  'busndriver  and  cabman  wordy  war  rages.  There 
is  great  taking  of  numbers,  and  counting  of  tribes,  and  dark  references  to  wives 
now  joyous  presently  to  be  made  widows.  The  strife  waxes  between  the  heroes, 
till  suddenly  a  solemn  tread  sounds,  and  Jove  interposes.     In  plain  words,  police 


X  arrives.  And  the  cab-driver,  his  number  given,  having,  uncouth  swain,  sung 
sufficiently  to  oaks  and  rills,  seeks  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  which  generally 
take  the  form  of  the  nearest  cab-stand  situate  over  against  the  nearest  place  of 
public  entertainment. 

At  the  cab-stand  a  fresh  view  of  cabs  and  their  drivers  is  to  be  obtained.  Now 
lies  before  the  observing  historian's  eye  an  idyllic  interlude  of  this  restless  life  upon 
wheels. 

"  Hush  !  now  everything  Is  still," 

except  the  slow  grating  of  a  cab  being  moved  higher  up  to  take  the  place  of  a  fresh 
departure,  the  monotonous  champings  of  hungry  horses'  jaws  buried  in  nose-bags,  the 
slow  undeviating  tread  of  worshippers'  feet  to  the  swinging  doors  of  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus  and  bread  and  cheese.  The  driver  of  a  four-wheeler  adjusts  the 
horse  cloth,  having  just  been  roused  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  Behind  him  on  the 
rank  a  hansom  cab-driver  stands  up  in  his  perch  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  stretch- 
ing himself  and  taking  a  wider  view  of  a  stagnant  world.     Two  cronies  at  the  corner 
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discuss  the  merits  of  the  last  Derby  winner,  the  claims  of  Mild  and  Burton  over  other 
admixtures,  the  result  of  the  last  prize  fight  at  the  latest  licensed  place  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  nobility,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  only  proper 
adjustment  of  the  Irish  Question  by  the  pig'-headed  opponents  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man.  A  small  boy  having  chanced  on  a  stray  rough  terrier  unmuzzled  incites  him 
to  bite  the  police. 

A  poetic  scene  this  !  And  now  is  the  time  to  stand,  a  motionless  spectator  with  an 
object,  .and  without  betraying  outward  symptoms  of  curiosity,  to  drink  its  poetry  in. 
"  Here  are  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play  1  "  But  do  not  eye  them  too  sympathetically, 
or  they  will  think  that  you  want  to  take  a  cab.  For  though  all  is  peaceful  now,  but 
the  wave  of  an  arm,  the  motion  of  a  head,  in  some  cases  when  times  are  bad  and 


London  empty,  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  will  turn  this  scene  of  pastoral  simplicity 
into  a  war  of  jarring  claims. 

And  at  the  moment  an  enchanter  who  is  to  work  this  transformation  approaches  in 
the  form  of  a  weak-kneed  old  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat  not  of  the  newest  cut,  and 
having  an  umbrella  under  his  arm  which  might  not  have  been  disclaimed  by  the  partner 
of  Betsy  Prig.  He  pauses  :  he  scans  the  peaceful  scene  with  desiring  eyes  ;  he  faintly 
nods  his  head,  and  mutters  "  Cab."  Verse  alone  can  cope  with  the  situation  instantly 
created  and  which  our  artist's  pencil  has  portrayed. 

"They  heard  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.'' 

As  seven  cities  claim  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth-place  so  six  drivers  claim  this 
fare  :  but  the  old  gentleman,  who  knows  his  way  about,  has  not  yet  cast  the  eye  of  his 
choice  upon  any  particular  cab.     He  surveys  the  scene  of  excitement  that  he  has  raised 
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placidly,  and  looks  out  for  weaknesses  in  horses'  knees,  and  rapacity  in  drivers'  faces. 
Experience  of  the  London  streets  has  taught  him  to  fiy  this  combination  of  charms ; 
and  never,  as  it  seems  to  him,  has  he  seen  the  combination  so  palpably  realized  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  first  cab  on  the  rank.  With  a  hesitating  hand  therefore  —what 
storms  will  follow  the  signal  ! — he  beckons  the  second.  But  this  in  the  classic 
vernacular  of  the  cab-stand  is  "  Not  playing  it  straight,"  at  least  not  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  not  been  called.  They  dismount  from  their  seats  in  disgust,  and  indulge 
in  horse  play  at  the  old  gentleman's  expense  and  at  their  comrade's  who  has  been  pre- 
ferred before  them.  They  shoot  out  the  lip  of  the  scorner  at  the  make  of  the  chosen 
cab,  pretend  to  recognize  a  "  Derby  winner  "  in  the  wheezy  chestnut  between  the  shafts, 
and  ask  the  driver  imploringly  to  provide  himself  against  the  season  with  a  regulation 
hat.     Meantime  the  fare  is  seated.     But  to  him,  no  sooner  is  he  in  this  disadvantageous 


position,  than  appears  the  "hanger  on"  soliciting  alms,  on  what  grounds  the  old 
gentleman  finds  it  impossible  to  conjecture.  He  has  now  to  learn  that  the  "  hanger  on  " 
has  shielded  his  coat  tail  with  a  dirty  hand  from  a  clean  wheel.  The  cabman  is  told  to 
drive  on.  The  "  hanger  on  "  upon  this  joins  himself  to  the  company  of  scoffers  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Their  jeers  follow  the  offending  cab  till  it  disappears  up  a  bye  road. 

The  art  of  choosing  cabs  from  a  cab-stand,  opens  a  wider  range  of  the  cab  subject, 
namely,  as  to  what  kind  of  cabs  are  the  best  cabs,  hansoms  or  four- wheelers.  Here 
personal  predilection  must  decide.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  hansoms 
are  to  '  be  preferred.  In  my  opinion  they  are  the  most  ilUconstructed  vehicles 
that  have  been  in  use  since  the  chariots  of  the  Iceni,  the  plan  of  which  they  closely 
resemble. 

It  may  be  an  advantageous  thing  for  a  half-naked  savage  to  go  into  battle  with  his 
feet  in  the  air  ;  but  the  position  hardly  appeals  to  us  as  applicable  to  Piccadilly  !  Besides, 
can  anything  be  more  awkward  than  the  getting  into  a  hansom  whose  doors  have  been 
closed,  unless  it  be  the  getting  out  of  it  on  a  rainy  day,  when  philanthropy  whispers 
you  to  close  the  doors  after  you  ?    (Of  course  the  doors  which  close  with  a  spring,  and 
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knock  your  cigar  out  of  your  hand  when  you  least  expect  it,  are  Satanic  inventions  in 
coach-building  in  daily  use  on  the  embankments  of  the  Styx.)  Then  what  can  be  the 
advantage  of  being  fixed  between  horse  and  driver  in  a  position  from  which  you  can  help 
neither  and  remain  inaudible  to  both  P  You  can  see  the  horst  it  is  true,  or  at  all  events 
his  head  ;  experience  may  tell  you  before  it  tells  the  driver  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  horse  is  going  to  runaway.  But  I  don't  know  that  it  adds  zest  to  life  to  see 
one's  horse  bolting  if  one  can't  get  hold  of  the  reins  !  The  person  one  wants  to  see  in 
this  emergency  is  the  driver ;  and  he  is  probably  climbing  down  behind  !  No,  the 
hansom  cannot  rationally  commend  itself  as  a  vehicle  in  any  form  except  possibly  as  an 
air-catcher  during  sultrj- weather.  But  we  have  no  summer  now  except  in  autumn,  so 
Where's  the  use  of  it  ?  There  is  really  no  proper  reason  for  its  existing,  as  Paris  has 
lately  discovered.     The   Parisians  will  not  stand  the  hansom   though  they  ape  our 


fashions  as  much  as  in  them  lies.     At  hansoms  however  they  have  decided  to  draw  the 
line.      In  the  City  of  Civilization  Shrewsburys  were  put  to  shame. 

But  if  because  a  coach-builder  chose  to  be  eccentric  and  build  an  impossible 
carriage,  and  a  deceased  statesman  elect  to  call  it  a  London  gondola,  the  London 
public  have  to  suffer,  what  impulse^ — save  the  verj-  midsummer  madness  of  fashion — 
impels  people  to  private  cabs?  Why  this  purchase  of  discomfort  while  anything  else 
!s  left  to  spend  money  upon  ?  Not  that  it  is  altogether  unbecoming  to  see  a  doctor  in  a 
private  cab,  because  he  is  just  the  sort  of  person  always  so  full  of  fate  that  he  ought  to 
ride  in  a  fiery- winged  chariot  heralding  disaster,  but  why  should  men  of  means  sacrifice 
themselves  even  in  their  carriages  to  the  caprices  of  exploded  fashion?  Why  should 
our  exquisites  appear  before  us  as  trussed  fowls,  and  our  warriors  stare  at  us  from 
inverted  hat  boxes  tied  to  a  horse's  tail  ?  Look  at  this  veteran  from  Bengal  in  the 
drawing  !  He  thinks  he  is  going  to  the  Oriental  Club  in  Hanover  Square,  but  he  does 
not  know  where  he  is  going,  that  is  the  truth  ;  nor  does  the  driver  ;  nor  does  the  small 
crossing  sweeper  eying  him  with  a  properly  smiling  contempt,  and  leaning  on  protective 
broom  !  And  the  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  this  sort  of  vehicular  mania  is  on  the 
increase,  for  no  proper  reason  that  can  be  given.  To  instance  the  point :  only  a  verj-  short 
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time  ago  I  met  a  very  rich  and  young  landed  proprietor  driving  in  a  private  hansom  in 
one  of  the  most  deserted  parts  of  Salisbury  Plain.  I  felt  very  cross,  and  looked  about 
for  a  bustard  or  a  highwayman.  But  both  being  out  of  fashion  neither  of  course 
was  to  be  seen. 

How  much  better  than  this  craving  after  the  monstrous  on  two  wheels  would  be  the 
institution  of  a  reformed  four-wheeler.  Let  it  open  its  roof  to  that  summer  which  may 
still  be  possible,  if  you  will,  but  let  protective  capacity  mark  its  first  inception. 
Dwellers  in  a  climate  originated  for  wild  ducks,  let  us  at  least  have  a  public  carriage 
plying  for  hire  upon  the  streets  wherein,  by  the  assistance  of  a  roof,  two  windows 
which  shut  and  open  in  orthodox  style  (shut  for  choice),  and  our  feet  on  the  opposite 
seat,  we  may  ride  for  a  given  sum  a  mile,  as  comfortably  as  people  may  who  live  in 
a  free  country,  pay  the  Queen's  taxes,  and  see  the  sun  occasionally  for  two  months  in 
the    year.      And  when  1   plead   for  four-wheelers   I    do  not  champion  solely   the 


existing  order  of  things  :  1  revel  no  more  than  any  one  else  in  musty  straw  and 
unspeakable  rattle,  and  in  a  broken-down  racer  long  oblivious  of  the  fiery  scenes  of  his 
youth,  a  crippled  flyer  of  sixteen  who  has  in  the  far  long  ago  won  selling  plates  at 
crack  meetings,  but  who  can  now  only  crawl  pitifully  over  pitiless  streets!  No,  if 
we  have  four-wheelers  let  us  have  them  reformed.  Let  us  reform  them  altogether. 
If  the  driver  be  more  at  home  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  servant,  let  him  so  be 
disguised.  India-rubber  tired  wheels  are  no  things  to  shoot  the  lip  out  at — provided 
they  are  four  wheels  ;  a  cord  even,  designed  to  divert  the  erratic  tendencies  of 
coachmanship,  may  be  permitted.  But  let  us  have  no  more  strainings  after  the  chariots 
of  barbarous  ancestors,  or  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  because  a  hansom  badly 
driven  goes  in  shoots  calculated  to  destroy  digestion,  and  London  streets,  some  of 
them,  are  narrow  and  murky,  that  we  are  riding  in  a  Venetian  canoe. 

This  arriving  at  Venice  suggests  that  I  am  digressing  a  little  more  than  allowable 
in  a  paper  labelled  "Cabs,"  and  that  it  is  time  perhaps  that  cabmen  should  have  a 
small  space  given  them,  since  I  certainly  believe  them  to  be  in  the  main  as  honest  and 
hardworking  a  race,  under  more  than  ordinarily  trying  conditions,  as  any  banded  body 
of  ill-used  labourers,  over  whose  wrongs  princes  of  church  and  city  have  made  effectual 
moan,  and  whose  surprisingly  improved  condition  in  temper  and  the  world's  goods 
have  recently  been  ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.     No  !     Cabmen  up  to 
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By  JAMES  SULLY. 

lOGRAPHERS  of  great  men  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the 
early  surroundings  of  their  heroes,  with  a  view  to  discover  what 
special  forces  acted  most  powerfully  on  their  unfolding  genius. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for  we  all  like  to  watch  a 
colossal  mind  in  process  of  making,  and  to  know  what  persons  in 
its  human  entourage  have  left  their  impress  on  it  and  helped  to  give 
it  its  final  shape.  The  subject  has,  too,  its  scientific  significance  ; 
for  if  we  can  find  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  well- recognized 
apparatus  of  education  has  commonly  effected  in  the  case  of  the  preternaturally  gifted 
boy  or  girl  we  may  be  able  to  gain  clearer  ideas  respecting  both  the  nature  of  genius 
and  the  scope  of  education. 

In  following  out  this  line  of  inquiry  it  may  be  well  to  limit  ourselves  to  men  and 
women  of  letters.  With  the  making  of  these  the  recognized  systems  of  instruction 
appear  to  be  specially  concerned,  seeing  that  scholarship  or  book-lore  forms  so 
important  an  ingredient  in  the  penman's  craft,  even  in  its  lighter  branches.  In  the 
case  of  the  musician  or  the  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  obvious 
relation  between  professional  competence  and  the  common  learning  of  the  schools  ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  active  enterprise,  as  the  politician 
and  the  soldier. 

In  tracing  the  action  on  the  gifted  child  of  his  human  instructors  our  eye  is  arrested 
at  the  outset  by  the  parent.  How  much,  one  naturally  asks,  has  the  mother,  the 
father,  or  other  natural  guardian  of  the  future  hero  contributed  to  the  development  of 
his  extraordinary  powers  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
are  here  very  scanty  We  have  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  great  man's 
late  recollection  of  his  parents.  And  it  is  evident  that  with  respect  to  the  influence 
of  the  mother  more  particularly,  which  is  greatest  in  the  first  years,  even  the  most 
tenacious  memory  is  likely  to  keep  but  a  faulty  record.  Let  us  however  turn  to 
such  facts  as  we  can  gather. 

That  a  great  man's  mother  has  in  many  cases  had  something  to  do  with  directing 
and  forming  his  intelligence  and  character  is  known  to  all  readers.  The  name  of 
Goethe  will  at  once  occur  to  the  student  of  literature.  Biographers  are  agreed  that 
this  favourite  of  the  gods  was  indulged  at  the  outset  with  the  very  perfection  of  a 
poet's  mother.  Her  bright  companionship  and  her  cultivated  taste  for  fiction  must 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  directing  the  first  movements  of  the  boy's  imagination. 
Scott  received  a  somewhat  similar  benefit  from  a  mother  whose  richly  stored  and  active 
memory  familiarized  the  frail  child  with  the  picturesque  traditions  of  his  country. 
Lamartine,  Kotzebue,  and  others,  dwell  lovingly  on  the  first  years  spent  at  the  feet  of 
a  revered  mother.  Others  who  are  known  to  have  had  a  mother  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  refinement  are  Bacon,  Schiller,  Heine,  De  Quincey,  Macaulav, 
Lytton,  Grote,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

At  the  same  time,  while  no  doubt  mothers  of  gifted  children  have  frequently  exerted 
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a  powerful  influence  on  their  feelings  and  character  but  few  have  done  much  to  mould 
their  intellects.  How  often  does  one  meet  in  biographical  works  with  the  observation 
that  the  mother  of  the  hero  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  Indeed  it  would  seem, 
according  to  the  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  that  we  are  apt  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  mother  on  the  man  of  genius.  It  must  be  remembered 
too  that  a  woman  may  be  clever  and  yet  through  peculiarities  of  temperament  or 
taste  disqualified  from  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  growth  of  a  great  intellect. 
This  state  of  things  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Sheridan  and  Schopenhauer. 
Still  more  frequently  has  this  incompatibility  shown  itself  between  an  intellectual 
mother  and  a  gifted  daughter.  The  two  best  known  instances  of  this  meet  us  in  the 
biographies  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Miss  Martineau,  each  of  whom  had  a  strong- 
minded  but  unsympathetic  mother.  Altogether  the  outcome  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
intellectual  obligation  of  great  men  to  their  mothers  is  disappointing.  Nor,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  the  mother  proved  to  have  set  a  deep  educational  mark  on  that 
side  of  the  great  man's  nature  which  we  might  have  expected  even  an  unintellectual 
mother  to  influence,  viz.,  the  feelings  and  character. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  part  taken  by  the  father  in  furthering  the  development  of 
genius  we  appear  to  reach  more  satisfactory  results.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
father  of  the  gifted  child  seems  to  have  been  stronger  both  in  intellect  and  in  character 
than  the  mother,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  superin- 
tending if  not  actually  assisting  in  his  studies. 

Here,  again,  the  case  of  Goethe  occurs  to  one.  His  father  was  not  only  a  cultivated 
man  who  set  much  store  by  learning,  but,  like  some  others  of  his  time,  had  a 
decided  relish  for  amateur  pedagogy,  a  fact  plainly  attested  by  his  success  in  keeping 
his  wife  to  a  diligent  practice  of  writing,  piano-playing,  and  singing,  for  some  years 
after  their  marriage.  Of  the  careful  way  in  which  he  arranged  and  carried  out  by  the 
help  of  special  masters  the  early  instruction  of  his  talented  boy  every  reader  of  the 
poet's  autobiography  is  well  aware.  In  other  cases  the  gifted  child  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  educational  experiment  by  his  sire.  How  J.  S.  Mill's  father  set  to  work 
in  a  manner  all  his  own  to  educate  the  precocious  student  is  known  to  everybody  as 
also  what  the  pupil  himself,  as  well  as  others,  thought  of  the  whole  result  of  the 
experiment.  A  very  different  kind  of  plan  was  pursued  by  the  father  of  another 
juvenile  philosopher.  Schopenhauer's  father  followed  the  very  reverse  method  of  that 
pursued  by  the  sire  of  Richard  Feverel  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's  instructive  story. 
He  took  his  son  about  to  see  the  world  before  he  attacked  books,  an  innovation  in  the 
method  of  instruction  for  which  the  pupil  was  afterwards  grateful.  A  case  of  more 
orthodox  paternal  tuition  is  to  be  met  with  in  Mill's  patron,  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
learnt  Latin  grammar  and  the  Greek  alphabet  sitting  on  his  father's  knee.  Coleridge 
and  Thirlwall  each  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  a  well-educated  father,  a 
clergyman.  The  two  German  poets,  Wieland  and  Lessing,  had  a  similar  advantage. 
Both  Herder  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  by  fathers 
who  were  schoolmasters.  In  some  cases  of  paternal  tuition  the  father  was  himself  a 
man  of  some  distinction.  This  applies  for  example,  to  Niebuhr  the  historian,  to 
Tasso,  and  to  the  second  Pitt. 

Perhaps  however  the  most  interesting  cases  of  paternal  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  biography  of  eminent  women.  Quite  a  number  of  these  have  received  the 
chief  part  of  their  instruction  from  their  father.  Among  English  writers  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  furnishes  an  excellent  example.  A  very  precocious  child  she  was  early 
taken  in  hand  by  her  father,  a  dissenting  clergyman  and  a  tutor  at  an  academy,  and 
rapidly  acquired  with  his  help  not  only  modern  languages  but  Latin  and  Greek.  Miss 
Edgworth  was  educated  from  a  very  early  age  by  her  father,  an  intellectual  man,  who, 
later  on,  after  her  return  from  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  supervised  and 
co-operated  in  her  early  literary  efforts.  Miss  Austen  was  educated  at  home  under  the 
superintendence  of  her  father,  a  clergyman  who  kept  pupils.  Mrs.  Browning  also 
acquired  her  learning  at  home  and  under  the  watchful  care  of  her  father,  who  happily 
combined  with  the  leisure  of  a  country  gentleman  a  lively  interest  in  his  delicate  and 
gifted  child's  intellectual  aspirations,  and,  like  Mr.  Edgworth,  encouraged  and  advised 
as  to  the  publication  of  the  first  girlish  productions.  The  father  of  the  Bronte  girls 
not  only  conducted  their  early  instruction  but  directed  their  whole  bringing  up,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  deeply-rooted  pedagogic  opinions  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
the  biographer  of  Charlotte,  was  herself  educated  by  her  father,  a  gentleman  of  much 
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more  culture  and  insight  into  his  child's  nature  than  that  singular  parent,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte. 

Among  French  female  writers  the  influence  of  the  father  on  education  is  less  marked. 
Madame  de  Stael's  father,  the  eminent  financial  minister,  is  known  to  have  exerted 
a  happy  influence  over  his  child,  and  to  have  tempered  by  his  warm  tenderness  the 
rigour  of  the  mother's  discipline.  Madame  de  S^vignd,  early  left  an  orphan,  was 
carefully  guided  in  her  studies  by  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  have  stood  in  loco  parentis.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  instances  of  the  failure 
of  paternal. pedagogics,  as  in  the  biography  of  Madame  Roland. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  father  flgures  honourably  among  the  educators  of  the 
great.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  in  all  or  even  the  majority  of  the  cases 
quoted,  the  pedagogic  function  entailed  any  very  onerous  duties  in  the  way  of 
systematic  teaching.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  gifted  women  just  referred  to,  it  is 
expressly  told  us  that  the  child's  assiduity  in  learning  was  the  outcome  of  her  own 
eager  thirst  for  information,  and  that  the  paternal  or  other  male  tutorship  was  limited 
to  a  very  gentle  guidance  of  self-prompted  effort.  We  must  remember  further  that 
while  a  respectable  number  of  fathers  of  distinguished  men  and  women  have  thus 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  their  intellectual  development,,  others  have  failed  altogether 
to  appreciate  and  further  their  children's  aspirations.  A  well-known  instance  is 
Shelley's  father,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  **that  he  was  everything  a  poet's  father 
ought  not  to  have  been." 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  professional  representative  of  the  business  of  teaching, 
viz.  the  schoolmaster.  A  large  proportion  of  distinguished  men  of  letters  have  come 
more  or  less  under  his  control,  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  how  much  he 
has  contributed  by  his  well-known  system  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  Happily 
the  facts  are  much  more  accessible  here.  The  school-experience  falls  late  enough  in 
the  lifetime  to  be  distinctly  recalled  by  the  subject  of  it  in  after  years ;  and  in  the 
accounts  of  themselves  given  us  by  distinguished  men  we  meet  with  quite  a  wealth  of 
school  reminiscence.  In  many  cases  too  we  are  able  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  great 
man's  memory  by  the  testimony  of  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  eminent  men  have  distinguished  themselves 
when  at  school  by  their  capacity  for  learning,  and  their  general  intelligence.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  pre-eminence  shows  itself  most  markedly  among  those  who 
afterwards  won  a  reputation  in  the  graver  occupations  of  scholarship,  science,  &c. 
Among  eminent  scholars  the  name  of  Erasmus  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  boyish  erudition,  easily  acquired.  The  youthful  prodigy  Thirlwall  must 
have  excited  the  awe  of  his  schoolfellows  by  the  ponderous  epistles  he  used  to  indite 
to  them  in  Latin  and  French.  A  number  of  scientific  men  were  decided  school 
successes.  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cuvier,  and  others  were  distinguished  for  their  eagerness, 
and  their  rapidity  in  learning.  Among  philosophers,  Hobbes  and  Kant  may  be 
instanced  as  good  learners.  It  is  however  among  lawyers  that  we  come  across  the 
most  brilliant  school-reputations.  Grotius  was  so  forward  with  his  studies,  that  he 
was  ripe  for  the  university  by  twelve.  Yet  even  this  feat  of  early  scholarship  is 
perhaps  more  than  matched  by  Bentham,  who  went  up  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  after  winning  a  reputation  at  Westminster  for  Latin  and  Greek  verse. 
Another  precocity.  Brougham,  left  school  at  the  same  early  age  at  the  head  of  the 
fifth  form. 

Among  men  of  letters  in  the  narrower  sense,  we  meet,  too,  with  instances  of  first 
rate  success  at  school.  Dante  was  a  hard  student,  and  under  his  teacher,  Brunetto 
Latini,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  gratitude,  he  mastered  the  secret  of  classical  lore. 
Milton,  too,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  a  diligent  and  successful  classical  scholar. 
He  was  fortunate  like  Dante  in  having  good  teachers,  and  in  his  Fourth  Elegy, 
addressed  to  his  tutor  Young,  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  infused 
into  his  mind  a  love  of  learning.  Voltaire  and  Le  Sage,  both  taught  by  the  Jesuits, 
are  said  to  have  been  good  learners.  Johnson  learnt  **  by  intuition  "  and  easily  rose 
to  the  top  of  his  class.  He  owns  his  obligations  to  the  pedagogic  authorities  for 
having  "  whipped"  a  sufficiency  of  Latin  into  him.  Lessing  was  an  excellent  learner, 
and  soon  outgrew  his  school.  The  rector's  report  of  him  says  **  He  is  a  horse  that 
needs  double  rations."  Macaulay  was  a  diligent  scholar,  and  read  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  his  school.  Leopardi,  taught  by  a  private  tutor,  showed  himself  a 
veritable  prodigy  in  learning.     Alfred  de  Musset  attained  the  rare  distinction  among 
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poets  of  being  at  the  head  of  his  school.  E.  A.  Poe,  again,  was  both  at  school  and 
college  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  addition  to  such  instances  of  first  rate  success 
at  school,  there  are  numerous  cases  of  respectable  scholastic  attainments,  such  as 
Smollett,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  even  the  refractory  Heine. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  more  than  one  eminent  man  have  acknowledged  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  schoolmaster.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Dante  and  Milton  already 
cited,  one  may  instance  Burke,  who  speaking  of  the  Quaker  school  where  he  was 
instructed,  says,  '^  If  I  am  anything  it  is  the  education  I  had  there  has  made  me  so." 
More  than  one  distinguished  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  including  the  poet  Clough, 
have  expressed  a  warm  appreciation  of  his  excellent  training. 

While  we  thus  find  among  those  destined  to  fame  a  certain  number  of  school 
successes,  there  confronts  us  an  appalling  array  of  instances  of  unmistakable  failure — 
failure,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  schoolmaster's  and  the  respectable  parent's  point  of 
view. 

To  begin  with,  we  hear  that  some  of  the  ablest  writers  were  bad  learners  in  this 
sense  that  they  would  not  apply  their  minds  to  their  school-tasks,  but  were  desultory 
and  idle,  given  to  reverie  and  to  odd  caprices  in  the  matter  of  reading,  sometimes 
with  the  natural  result  of  getting  credit  for  being  dunces.  Newton  and  Scott  were 
both  dilatory  scholars,  though  on  occasions  they  would  make  a  spurt  and  prove  what 
they  could  do.  Goldsmith  earned  for  himself  among  his  schoolfellows  the  reputation 
of  a  **  stupid,  heavy,  blockhead."  Coleridge,  too,  when  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was 
much  given  to  desultory  reading.  Balzac  is  a  clear  instance  of  a  school  failure. 
Instead  of  setting  himself  like  a  proper  boy  to  master  the  prescribed  subjects  he  buried 
himself  in  mystic  literature  and  indulged  in  day  dreaming.  He  went  out  of  his  way 
too  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Human  Will,  an  irregularity  which  one  of  his  masters 
naturally  enough  punished  by  committing  the  MS.  to  the  flames.  Perhaps  however 
the  typical  instance  of  the  stupidity  of  genius  is  Rousseau.  He  was  a  thorough  dunce 
and  knew  it,  though  he  tries  to  account  for  it  by  a  hypersensitive  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  laggards  in  learning  a  number  of  gifted  men  have  been  branded 
as  school-rebels.  A  well-known  instance  is  Pope,  who  when  at  school  showed  his 
taste  for  vituperation  by  lampooning  his  master.  Voltaire  too  displayed  a  precocious 
rebelliousness  against  the  powers  that  be.  Addison  is  said  to  have  run  away  from  school 
after  committing  some  breach  of  discipline.  He  was  also  the  leader  of  a  '*  barring  out  " 
at  the  grammar  school,  to  which  he  afterwards  went.  Southey  as  is  well-known  was 
expelled  from  school  for  penning  a  spirited  article  on  flogging  in  a  school  publication. 
Byron  was  another  rebel  against  the  scholastic  powers.  He  hated  Harrow,  found  the 
drudgeries  of  accurate  scholarship  intolerable,  and  was  ''famous  for  rowing."  The 
defiance  by  young  genius  of  scholastic  powers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  incident  that 
Sterne  relates  out  of  his  school  life.  The  master,  he  tells  us,  ''  had  had  the  ceiling  of 
the  schoolroom  new  white- washed,  and  the  ladder  remained  there.  I,  one  unlucky 
day,  mounted  it,  and  wrote  with  a  brush  in  large  capital  letters,  *  LAU.  STERNE,' " 
an  act  for  which  the  usher  naturally  flogged  him,  though  the  master  (according  to 
Sterne)  administered  balm  to  his  wounds  in  the  shape  of  a  flattering  prophecy. 

In  addition  to  the  dunces  and  the  rebels,  we  have  as  a  third-class  of  school  failures, 
the  unhappy  victims.  A  boy  who  is  delicate,  reserved,  and  awkward  in  his  manners, 
is  apt  to  have  a  rough  time  of  it  at  school,  and  a  number  of  highly-gifted  boys  have 
unfortunately  answered  to  this  description.  Cowper's  miserable  experiences  at  his 
first  school  in  Hertfordshire  are  well  known,  as  also  his  bitter  invective  against  school 
education  in  his  poem.  Tirocinium,  Goldsmith,  too,  was  a  small,  awkwardly-shaped 
boy,  and  had  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  butt  of  the  school.  De  Quincey, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  brilliant  pupil  at  Bath,  went  through  such  a  doleful  time  of 
it  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  that,  after  three  years,  he  ran  off.  Quite  recently, 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  given  us  his  miserable  recollections  of  Rugby.  Nor  have 
these  unhappy  school  experiences  been  confined  to  eminent  Englishmen.  Schiller 
found  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  School  irritating  and 
galling,  and  says  that  the  six  years  he  passed  there  were  the  most  harassing  and 
comfortless  of  his  whole  life.  Lamartine  was  so  unhappy  at  school  that  he  had  to  be 
removed  and  entrusted  to  a  private  tutor. 

Finally,  in  this  record  of  ill-schooled  genius  we  have  a  number  of  testimonies  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  men  to  the  low  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  scholastic  institution. 
Besides  the  poem  of  Cowper,  there  are  the  amusing  satires  of  Heine  in  the  Feisebilder, 
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It  is  possible  that  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  following  : 
**  In  the  dark  cloisters  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  were  close  to  our  schoolroom, 
there  used  to  hang  a  big  crucifix  of  gray  wood,  a  grim  carving  which  even  now  at 
times  haunts  my  dreams,  and  stares  at  me  mournfully  with  bleeding  eyes.  Before 
this  image  I  often  stood  and  prayed.  *  O  thou  poor  Deity,  once  tortured  like  myself, 
if  it  be  possible,  grant  that  I  may  remember  the  verba  irrtguiaria.'  "  Shelley  is  supposed 
to  be  referring  to  his  experiences  at  Eton  in  the  lines  : — 

"Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

Thackeray,  in  his  earlier  writings,  has  shown  his  feeling  of  piety  towards  the 
Charterhouse  School,  where  he  was  educated,  by  calling  it  Slaughterhouse. 

Altogether,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  boys  who  afterwards  proved  themselves  to 
have  been  the  most  highly-gifted,  shone  with  much  lustre  at  school,  or  found  them- 
selves in  happy  harmony  with  their  school  environment. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  genius  at  college  is  not  greatly  different.  No  doubt  a 
number  of  the  ablest  men  have  won  university  distinctions.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  a 
thoroughly  original  man  has  carried  everything  before  him.  Thus,  among  the  senior 
wranglers  we  find  the  name  of  Paley,  the  eminent  theologian.  The  mathematician,  Sir 
W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  is  said  to  have  '*  completely  mastered  "  the  mathematics  of  his 
college  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  metaphysician.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  won  high 
distinctions  both  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Among  famous  names  that  distinguished 
themselves  by  winning  honours  in  classics  (including  English  verse)  may  be  mentioned 
Cowley,  Coleridge,  and  Macaulay. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  men  of 
genius  who  have  visited  our  universities  have  presaged  their  after  fame  by  high  academic 
distinction.  Thus  it  has  been  computed  that,  though  Cambridge  has  been  rich  in  poets, 
only  four  appear  in  her  honours  lists. ^  Not  only  so,  we  know  that  some  of  the  ablest 
men  have  proved  signal  failures  at  college.  Goldsmith  was  quite  as  famous  at  college 
as  at  school  for  incorrigible  stupidity,  and  only  just  managed  to  scrape  through  his 
degree,  the  lowest  down  in  the  list.  Swift  disputes  with  Goldsmith  the  distinction  of 
greatest  dunce,  seeing  that  he  could  not  even  obtain  his  degree,  breaking  down  in  the 
definition  of  a  syllogism.  A  third  distinguished  member  of  the  same  college,  Edmund 
Burke,  was  a  very  irregular  student.  He  had  spurts  of  study,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
**  sallies  of  passion,"  but,  unfortunately,  the  direction  of  these  crazes  did  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  prescribed  curriculum,  so  that  he  would  be  diving  deep  into  natural 
philosophy  when  he  ought  to  have  been  giving  his  mind  to  logic.  Among  other 
desultory  learners  at  college,  we  may  include  Gibbon.  The  fourteen  months  he  spent 
at  Oxford,  he  writes,  **  proved  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life." 
Southey*s  is  a  very  similar  case.  He  was  so  dead  to  the  advantages  of  college  lectures 
that  his  tutor  advised  him  to  discontinue  attendance  on  his  course. 

In  many  cases  we  have  too  clear  signs  of  a  disposition  to  rebel  against  the 
discipline  and  routine  of  college  life.  Milton  was  a  most  indocile  undergraduate,  and» 
according  to  rumour,  kicked  so  vigorously  against  either  the  discipline  or  the  exercises 
of  his  college,  that  he  brought  on  himself  a  flogging.  •  Dryden  must  have  been  a  bit 
of  a  rebel  at  Cambridge,  for  we  read  of  his  being  discommoned  and  gated  for  a 
fortnight  for  disobedience  and  contumacy,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  of  his  alma  mater  in 

the  lines  : — 

"  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  university." 

Wordsworth,  like  Milton,  was  intractable  and  headstrong  at  college.  Shelley,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  an  unruly  subject  at  Oxford.  He  objected  fiercely  to  the 
prescribed  studies,  scouted  Aristotle,  and  ended  by  getting  himself  expelled  for  holding 
atheistic  opinions.  Others  who  keenly  disliked  the  fixed  routine  of  tutors  and  college 
exercises  were  Johnson,  whose  love  for  Oxford  was  qualified  by  a  fervid  hatred  of  her 
tutors,  and  Gray,   who  complained  bitterly  of  having  to  endure  lectures   daily  and 

^  On  this  point  some  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  an  article  on  *'  Senior  Wranglers, "in  the  Cornhilt 
Magazine^  vol.  45,  p.  225. 
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hourly,  and  having  to  waste  his  time  over  mathematics.  Among*  foreign  writers  Heine 
is  certainly  the  university  black  sheep.  He  was  unabashed  in  his  contempt  for 
professors.  At  Bonn,  where  he  went  ostensibly  to  study  law,  he  disdained  hearing 
any  lectures  but  those  on  history  and  literature  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel ;  and  at  Gottingen 
and  Berlin  he  showed  a  like  royal  determination  to  have  his  own  way.  At  the  former 
seat  of  learning  he  was  rusticated  for  challenging  another  student  to  a  duel,  a  fact 
which  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  satire  hurled  against  the  pedantic  little 
place  in  the  Harzsreise,  At  Berlin  he  succeeded  at  last  in  fighting  a  duel,  an  occurrence 
which  happily  cut  short  not  his  life  but  only  his  university  career. 

We  find  further  that  more  than  one  distinguished  man  have  expressed  in  later  life 
their  low  estimate  of  university  training.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  the  others  already  mentioned,  there  are  those  of  three  of  our  profoundest 
philosophers.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  each  of  whom  inveighed  against  the  scholastic 
trifling  with  which  the  years  passed  at  the  university  are  mostly  consumed. 

The  university  tale  then  seems  to  be  but  a  prolongation  of  the  school  story.  The 
men  whose  names  should  have  shed  most  lustre  on  their  university  appear  to  have 
profited  but  little  by  its  characteristic  educational  system,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they 
have  declared  themselves  its  decided  antagonists. 

While  we  thus  learn  that  the  net  result  of  our  accepted  pedagogic  system  when 
applied  to  the  biggest  brains  is  decidedly  small,  we  have  further  to  note  that  many  a 
distinguished  man  has  done  fairly  well  without  the  aid  of  this  system.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  later  and  more  luxurious  education  of  the  university,  but  even  to  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  the  necessary  schooling  of  early  years.  In  many  cases 
this  elementary  tuition  was  from  poverty  or  other  causes  so  irregtilar  and  scanty  that 
the  process  of  learning  became  in  an  exceptional  sense  self-tuition.  This  applies  to 
Franklin,  Livingstone,  Pope,  Burns,  Dickens,  and  many  another. 

The  conclusion  that  seems  to  be  forced  on  us  by  the  study  of  the  lives  of  men  of 
letters  is  that  they  owe  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  their  learning  to  the  established 
machinery  of  instruction.  A  good  number  have  only  very  imperfectly  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  educational  system,  while  a  large  fraction  of  those  who  have  been  more 
fully  subjected  to  it  have  been  too  little  in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  methods  to 
derive  from  it  any  large  and  substantial  profit. 

A  part  of  this  failure  to  benefit  from  the  prescribed  appliances  of  tuition  must  no 
doubt  be  set  down  to  their  own  imperfections.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lad 
gifted  with  exceptional  mental  powers  is  much  more  likely  to  feel  any  such  defect  than 
a  boy  of  mediocre  parts.  The  scholastic  trifling  that  excited  the  indignation  of  Bacon 
and  of  Milton  was  probably  considered  by  the  bulk  of  their  contemporaries  as  a  highly 
edifying  pursuit,  and  '*  the  trade  in  classic  niceties  "  that  offended  the  soul  of  Cowley, 
very  likely  seemed  a  quite  proper  occupation  to  the  average  undergraduate  of  his  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  too  that  the  established  system  has  up  to  quite  recent  years  at 
least,  been  far  too  inelastic  in  forcing  the  same  subjects  of  study  on  all  alike  without 
reference  to  individual  tastes  and  aptitudes.  Gray,  whose  residence  at  Cambridge 
coincided  with  a  low  state  of  scholarship,  complained  with  some  reason  of  the  time  he 
had  to  **  waste"  over  mathematics. 

But  there  is,  one  suspects,  deeper  reason  for  the  ill  adaptation  of  the  original  youth 
to  the  accepted  systems  of  tuition.  The  schoolmaster  armed  with  the  last  argument 
of  the  pedagogue  implies,  as  his  proper  correlative,  the  laggard  learner  with  a  rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  play.  And  the  whole  elaborate  machinery  of  the  school,  and 
even  of  the  college  too,  has  sprung  mainly  out  of  this  dire  necessity  of  driving  stubborn 
youth  to  the  waters  of  learning.  Now  boys  and  girls  possessed  of  real  genius  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  commonly  characterized  by  a  furious  appetite  for  knowledge  of  various 
kinds.  "  Omnivorous  reader  "  is  a  recurring  description  of  such  exceptionally  endowed 
youths.     Hence  they  feel  from  the  outset  that  the  pedagogic  system  is  not  for  them. 

But  this  is  not  all  or  the  worst.  The  prescribed  system,  however  elastic,  must,  it 
is  obvious,  enforce  the  methodical  study  of  some  particular  branches  of  learning.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  average  boy  should  be  kept  pegging  away  at  certain  subjects, 
and  the  average  boy  offers  no  serious  objection  just  because  he  feels  no  particular 
desire  to  rove  into  other  fields  of  study.  But  the  eager  mind  of  a  Gibbon  or  of  a 
Cowley,  reaching  out  with  its  omnivorous  cravings,  feels  itself  **  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined  "  by  these  restrictions.  It  is  the  habit  of  genius  to  pasture  over  a  wide  area 
of  ideas,  scenting  out  just  what  pleases  its  palate  best,  and  what  as  a  rule  proves  most 
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nourishing  to  its  own  special  capacity,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  tether  is  galling 
to  it.  When  to  these  intellectual  peculiarities  of  genius  we  add  the  common  moral 
accompaniments,  a  highly  sensitive  temperament,  a  pride  apt  to  wax  arrogant,  and  a 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  one  can  easily  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  so 
large  a  fraction  of  the  ablest  men  have  in  their  youth  taken  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  scholastic  rule. 

But  does  it  follow  that  because  the  possessor  of  genius  is  not  well  fitted  to  reap 
the  particular  benefits  of  our  pedagogic  system,  he  is  really  independent  of  educational 
forces  and  influences  altogether  ?  This  is  not  an  uncommon  view,  and  it  has  much  to 
support  it.  When,  for  example,  we  read  of  the  little  foundling,  D'Alembert,  urging 
his  way  to  knowledge,  through  the  ridicule  of  his  foster-mother,  and  the  discourage- 
ments of  his  schoolmaster,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  true  intellectual  giant  stands 
from  the  first  in  self-sufBcing  isolation  from  his  kind.  But  such  an  idea  is  clearly  an 
exaggeration  of  the  fact.  However  keen  and  strong  the  impulse  towards  knowledge 
in  a  boy,  his  attainment  of  it  obviously  depends  on  the  presence  of  humanly-appointed 
sources,  if  only  a  well-stocked  library  over  which  he  can  wander  at  will.  More  than 
this,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  greatest  of  men  will  be  the  stronger  for  a  wise  intellec- 
tual and  moral  guidance  in  their  early  years.  Would  Goethe  have  been  Goethe  if, 
instead  of  his  early  home-surroundings,  with  their  comparative  opulence,  their  refine- 
ment, their  various  striking  personalities,  and  their  carefully  thought-out  plan  of 
education,  he  had  lighted  say  on  the  environment  of  a  Chatterton  ? 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  profound  error  to  suppose  that  the  plant  of  genius  grows 
into  fruitful  maturity,  whether  or  no  there  are  the  kindly  influences  of  sun  and  rain  to 
play  upon  it.  One  would  rather  say  that,  in  a  sense  a  boy  or  girl  possessing  the  divine 
flame  is  more  subject  to  the  human  forces  of  his  surroundings  than  the  ordinary  child. 
The  biography  of  George  Eliot  may  remind  us  how  delicately  sensitive  to  the  impress 
of  othe?  minds  the  great  mind  often  is.  The  difference  in  susceptibility  to  others* 
influence  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  and  the  highly-gifted  youth  may  perhaps  be 
roughly  defined  by  saying  that  while  the  former  is  assimilated  the  latter  assimilates. 
For  the  original  boy  vital  contact  with  another  mind  means  in  a  special  manner  the 
awakening  of  new  forms  of  individual  activity.  And  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
profounder  kind  of  influence  will  only  be  exerted  by  a  comparatively  few,  viz.  those 
marked  personalities  whose  peculiar  intellectual  or  moral  traits  have  the  perfect 
adaptation  and  the  force  needed  for  fertilization. 

A  survey  of  the  page  of  biography  fully  illustrates  this  truth.  Even  the  splendidly- 
gifted  boy  who  has  chafed  under  the  small  restraints  and  irksome  impositions  of  the 
schoolmaster,  has  shown  himself  most  apt  to  learn  when  the  right  teacher  has  presented 
himself.  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  thus  fortunate  when  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  having 
in  Mr.  Boyer  a  master  who  made  his  boys  study  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  along  with 
the  Greek  tragic  poets.  Byron's  general  dissatisfaction  with  Harrow  was  tempered 
by  sincere  regard  for  one  of  its  masters,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Drury. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  regularly-appointed  educational  authority  that  the  original 
youth  commonly  finds  this  fertilizing  influence.  Sometimes  it  is  a  member  of  the 
family,  for  example,  a  sister  or  a  brother.  The  grandmother  appears  to  have  played 
quite  a  considerable  part  in  calling  out  new  activities,  possibly  owing  to  the  profound 
influence  on  an  imaginative  child  of  the  far-off  antiquity  of  her  narrated  experiences. 
In  other  instances  it  is  the  school  or  college  friend  who  thus  ministers  to  the  exalted 
individual's  development.  Nor  is  it  merely  by  such  close  and  permanent  attachments 
that  genius  has  nourished  itself.  The  quickly  responsive  mind  of  the  gifted  boy  or  girl 
has  known  how  to  draw  intellectual  and  moral  sustenance  from  many  a  temporary 
human  contact.  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  D'Arblay,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  owed  much 
to  the  intellectual  talk  of  their  fathers'  guests.  Heine  found  something  more  profitable 
than  the  schoolmaster  in  the  drummers  of  Napoleon's  army.  George  Sand  acquired  a 
lore  more  valuable  than  that  of  books  from  the  village  peasants  with  whom  she  mingled. 
Balzac  found  even  the  dreary  offices  of  the  solicitor  and  the  notary  full  of  instruction. 

Our  study  of  the  way  in  which  genius  is  affected  by  its  surroundings  has  not,  it 
will  be  said,  led  to  anything  very  definite.  It  will  not  do  exactly  for  the  educator  to 
leave  it  alone  ;  and  yet  in  his  attempts  to  further  its  growth  he  is  very  likely  to  bungle. 
For  every  true  son  of  genius  is  a  new  individuality  needing  its  own  peculiar  forms  of 
sustenance.  Who  then  shall  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  a  general  pedagogic  rule 
where  all  is  so  uncertain  ? 
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BOOKBINDING. 

By  T.  J.  COBDEN-SANDERSON. 
With  Illustrations  from  Books  bound  by  the  Writer. 

BINDINGS,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  binder,  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
diviiiions,  which  I  will  call  respectively  Temporary  or  Transition  Bindings,  and 
Permanent  or  Final  Bindings. 

These  two  classes  of  bindings  differ  essentially  in  purpose  and  should  differ  equally 
in  treatment — the  one  class  aiming  at  permanency,  the  other  aiming  only  at  such  conser- 
vation as  will  permit  the  book  to  pass  in  due  time  uninjured  into  the  second  class. 

The  ideal  type  of  temporary  binding — apart  from  the  ideal  type  of  the  French 
paper  cover — is  a  book  bound  or  cased  in  boards,  sewn  with  thread,  but  not  sawn  or 
in  any  part  overcast,  with  all  its  single  sheets  and  plates  and  maps  guarded  and  sewn 
and  not  pasted  to  any  adjacent  sheet,  with  its  end  papers  ample  and  sewn  and  not 
"pasted-on,"  with  its  back  "unrounded"  and  "unbacked,"  and  with  all  its  edges 
uncut,  untouched.  These  conditions  fulfilled,  the  temporary  cover  will  be  good  for 
temporary  use,  and  the  book  so  bound  will  be  good  to  bind  permanently  when  the 
time  for  such  binding  arrives. 

Bindings  of  a  permanent  kind  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  everything  done  for 
them,  which  will  conduce  to  make  them  play  the  part  assigned  to  them  well  and 
always.  The  ideal  type  of  a  quite  permanently  bound  book  is  a  book  not  crushed  in 
the  pressing,  solid,  but  elastic,  strongly  sewn  round  strong  cords,  enclosed  in  well 
made,  well  cut  boards  of  a  thickness  suitable  to  the  size,  weight,  joints,  and  paper 
of  the  book,  and  projecting  sufficiently  beyond  the  edges  to  protect  them  and  not  so 
far  as  to  be  themselves  in  danger,  with  a  back  with  such  shape— flat,  convex,  or  con- 
cave— as  it  will  assume  under  proper  manipulation,  strong,  "  tight  "  and  flexible,  not 
sacrificed  to  the  tooling,  but  permitting  the  book  to  open  (surely  a  first  rate  necessity), 
to  remain  open,  and  to  shut — a  book,  in  fine,  with  an  individuality  of  its  own,  not  too 
precise,  but  pleasant  to  use,  to  handle,  and  to  see. 
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iially   divided  and  distributed  amongf  the 
responsible  for  the  book,   determines  its 


The   labour  of  binding  by  hand  is  u: 
following'  classes  of  persons  : — 

The  superintendent  or  foreman    who  is 
form  and  details,  and  distributes  the  work. 

The  sewer,  usually  a  woman,  who  folds,  sews,  and  makes  the  headbands. 

The  book-edge  gilder,  who  gilds  the  edges  ;  usually  a  craft  apart. 

The   forwarder,    who    performs     all     the    other    operations     leading  up    to 
"finishing," 

Tht  finisiier,  who  decorates  and  letters  the  volume  after  it 

In  Paris,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  in  London,  the  work  i 


the 


is  bound. 

s  still  further  distributed, 
a  workman  (eouvreur) 
being  employed  to 
prepare  the  leather 
for  covering  and  to 

Each  of  these 
classes  pursues  its 
labour  daily  through- 
out the  year,  certain 
general  holidays  ex- 
cepted, for  about  ten 
hours  a  day. 

The  workmen  are 
employed  ;  it  is  not 
their  work,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  master  : 
they  are  subject  to 
his  orders,  and  carry 
on  their  craft  under 
his  direction.  The 
employer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of 
the  public,  takes  the 
work  which  is  offered 
to  him,  binds  to 
please  his  master, 
and  is  conditioned  in 
his  work  by  the  price 
which  this  master, 
the  public,  will  pay, 
a  public  which  (in 
the  main)  above  alt 
things  loves  what 
"HOMERi  JLIAS."    SKE  5i  IN.  X  3i  IN.  is    cheap,    sees    only 

its  own  side  of  the 
bargain,  and  that,  not  clearly.  These  are  not  in  my  opinion  the  conditions  of  good 
bookbinding,  nor  are  they  the  conditions  under  which  binders,  either  as  craftsmen 
or  as  men,  can  develop  their  highest  qualities  and  exercise  them  in  full  view  of  their 
vocation,  both  as  men  and  as  craftsmen. 

With  regard  to  the  division  and  distribution  of  labour,  and  the  unremitting  pursuit 
of  one  object — sewing,  forwarding,  edging,  covering,  designing,  tooling — it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  "  finish,"  or  mere  cleverness  of  execution,  comes,  as  at  present, 
to  supersede  that  artistic  fancy  and  delightful  variation  of  details,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  the  craft  and  can  subsist  only  with  leisure,  and  liberty,  and  fulness  of 
purpose. 

In  bookbinding,  then,  as  in  other  crafts,  I  would  recommend,  for  the  work's  sake 
and  for  man's  sake,  the  union  of  the  mind  and  of  the  hand,  and  the  concentration 
in  one  craftsman  of  all,  or  of  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  labours  which  go  to  the 
binding  and  to  the  decoration  of  a  book. 

For   some   kinds   of    work,  however,  or   for   the   purpose   of  concentrating   and 
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stimulating^  the  craft  and  the  industries  connected  with  it,  and  of  forming  a  great  and 
definite  tradition   under  the   influence  of  which  the  apprentice  may  be  more  readily 
taught  and  inspired  to  do  good  work,  and  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  proper  magnitude,  it 
may  be  well  and  even  necessary,  to  gather  together  a  number  of  craftsmen  into  one 
workshop,  and  to  set  them  to  work  as  one  man.     So  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
labour  and  to  the  employment  of  craftsmen  by  capitalists,  great  or  small,  1  may  be 
allowed  to  add  this  further  remark,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  form  as  the  spirit  and 
conception  of  the  workshop  as  at  present  constituted,  which   I   conceive    to  require 
amendment.     A  man  may  well  be  set  to  work  by  another,  and  many  men  and  women 
may  well  co-operate  to  the  production  of  a  single  work.     The  important  thing  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  common  and  well  understood  notion  of  what  the  work  is  or  ought  to 
be,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  common  and  energetic  desire  to  contribute  to  the  comple- 
tion   of    that    work, 
each  in    due    degree, 
and    for    the    work's 
sake,  and  the   work- 
manship, or  even  for 
the  shop's  sake.     And 
if  in  this  field  I  might 
suggest  a  practicable 
reform,    it  would   be 
the  transformation  of 
the  workshop  from  a 
place     in     which     to 
earn    a    wage,    or  to 
make  a  profit,  into  a 
place    in    which    the 
greatest  pleasure  and 
the   greatest    honour 
in  life  are  to  be  aimed 
at,  pleasure  in  the  in- 
telligent work  of  the 
hand,  and  honour  in 
the     formation      and 
maintenance      of      a 
great     and     historic 
tradition. 

Bindingshavebeen, 
and  still  are,  deco- 
rated in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The 
bindings  which  pro- 
tected the  precious 
MSS.     in     the    early 

centuries  of  our  era  "the  story  of sigurd the  volsung  and  the  fall  ok  the  niblungs." 
were    decorated  with  size  7]  tH.  x  5J  in. 

gold   and    silver   and 

with  elaborate  carvings  in  wood  and  ivorj-,  and  with  precious  stones.  Precious 
stufTs  have  at  all  times  been  used,  velvet,  and  satin,  and  siik,  plain  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  with  silver-thread  and  set  off  with  innumerable  pearls.  Patterns  have 
been  stamped  in  blind  upon  pigskin,  and  morocco  has  been  inlaid,  overlaid,  painted  and 
enamelled  with  divers  colours  and  tooled  in  blind,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  all  these  modes  of  decorating  a  book.  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  tooling  in  gold  and  to  such  forms  of  design  as  are  suitable 
for  that  mode  of  decorating,  and  I  will  begin  with  the  consideration  of  some  "Rules 
of  Design  "  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  the  designer. 

One  such  rule  is  that  old  books  should  be  bound  and  decorated  in  "  a  con- 
temporary style."  But  why  ?  I  would  ask.  Is  it  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is 
some  essential  relationship  between  the  subject  and  treatment  of  a  book  and  a 
contemporary  style  of  binding  ?  But  does  the  literature  of  to-day.  for  example,  stand 
in  any  kind  of  relation  to  the  binding  and  to  the  decoration  of  to-day  ?     It  is  to  be 
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hoped  not.  But  even  if  it  does,  would  it  be  necessary,  centuries  hence,  tolimit  one's  self 
to  that  contemporary  relation?  Is  it  not  possible,  or  probable,  even  certain,  that  the 
literature  of  to-day  will  have  quite  a  new  signification  for  after  generations,  so  that  if 
we  are  to  g^o  upon  the  relativity  of  decoration  and  subject-matter,  the  new  relativity 
set  up  between  the  binder  of  the  centuries  to  come  and  the  old  writer  would  be  the  one 
to  give  effect  to,  and  not  the  old  relativity  between  the  contemporary  writer  and  binder 
even  if  it  could  be  re-imagined  ?  Again,  what  is  a  contemporary  style  ?  What  is  the 
style  of  to-day  ?     Would  it  be  worth  any  one's  while  centuries  hence  to  ask  ?     Or  if 

he  asked  and  asccrt^ned, 
would  it  be  worth  any 
one's  while,  centuries 
hence,  to  reproduce  the 
style  of  to-day,  say,  on 
a  volume  of  Tennyson, 
or  of  Swinburne,  or  of 
Morris?  Butifitwouldnot 
be  worth  while,  centuries 
hence,  to  reproduce  on 
the  books  of  to-day  the 
styles  of  to-day,  why  on 
the  books  of  yesterday 
the  styles  of  yesterday  ? 
Why  on  the  books  of 
the  eighteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies reproduce  the  styles 
of  the  eighteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  sixteenth 
centuries  ?  Is  it  because 
the  styles  of  those  cen- 
turies are  great  styles  ? 
But  that  is  to  shift  the 
assumption  and  to  say 
that  a  book  is  to  be 
bound  in  a  great  style. 
Or  is  it  because  the  great 
styles  of  those  centuries 
are  great  and  well-known 
and  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  books  of 
those  centuries  ?  But  this 
is  true  only  of  the  books 
so  in  fact  bound  in  those 
centuries,  and  it  is  an  as- 
sociation which  should 
be  left  intact,  inviolate, 
"TUB  PRINCESS.'    SIZE  ej  IN.  X  4l  IK.  and  not  be  weakened  by 

the  addition  of  books 
not  so  in  fact  bound,  but  bound  in  later  centuries,  of  which  the  styles  in  question  are 
not  characteristic.  Again  and  finally,  how  is  a  contemporary  style  determined  and 
what  are  its  limits  ?  Is  no  man  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  style  of  his  time  if  he 
has  a  genius  for  the  purpose  P  And  if  a  contemporary  be  allowed  to  invent  a  new 
style  for  contemporary  work,  surely  a  post- temporary  may  be  allowed  to  do  the  same 
for  the  same  work  ?  The  fact  is,  art  proper  is  of  no  time  save  the  present,  and  I  am 
emphatically  of  opinion  that  infinite  mischief  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by 
the  notion  that  a  style  is  not  either  alive  or  dead,  but,  once  dead,  may  be  raised  any 
number  of  times  and  set  to  walk  the  earth  again  as  if  alive. 

Another  so-called  rule  is  the  "appropriateness  of  the  design,"  or  the  illustration 
of  the  contents  of  a  book  by  the  design  upon  the  cover.  Books  of  botany,  for  example. 
might,  it  is  said,  "  be  easily  treated  with  a  floral  design,  which  should  be  made  to  grow 
from  a  stem."    Zoology,  it  is  thought,  would  be  illustrated  with  more  difficulty  (surely 
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not  ?):  but  imaginative  work,  again,  would  be  easy,  at  least,  in  some  cases.  "  Chaucer's 
works,"  for  example,  "  might  be  covered  with  flowers,  as  appropriate  to  the  great 
poet  of  nature,  Spenser  should  have  the  lion,  spears,  and  knightly  emblems.  Shake- 
speare's spear  might  be  adapted  with  good  effect,  and  the  sides  might  be  covered  with 
it,  and  repetitions  of  W.  S.  : "  and  a  design  for  Paul  and  Virginia,  which  consisted 
of  "  two  birds  billing  and  cooing  on  a  branch  "  has  been  mentioned  with  approval.  I 
confess  that,  with  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  which  dictated  these  suggestions 
{it  does  not  appear,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  noticed  that  this  and  the  previous  rule  are 
hardly  compatible  with  one  another),  I  do  totally  disagree  with  the  scope  which  is  given 
them.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  subject  of  a  book  may  not,  now  and  again, 
suggest  a  motive  and  a  scheme  of  decoration  :  nay,  it  often  does.    But  it  is  one  thing  to 
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admit  that  the  subject  of  a  book  may  perchance  suggest  a  motive  or  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, and  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  decoration  should  aim,  or  even  may  aim,  at 
illustration.  Beauty  is  the  aim  of  decoration  and  not  illustration  or  the  expression  of 
ideas. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  decoration  of  a  book  "  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  natural  should  not  be  used,  as  well  as  the  conventional,  so  that  the  two  are 
not  mixed.  If  the  side  of  a  book  is  left  plain,"  it  has  been  further  said  in  illustration, 
'*  a  natural  flower  or  spray  may  be  tooled  or  painted  upon  it,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  it 
had  been  thrown  down  carelessly."  Here  again,  with  the  utmost  respect,  I  do  yet 
think  that  nothing,  in  matters  of  decoration,  can  be  more  profoundly  vicious,  in  its 
power  to  mislead,  than  the  advice  contained  in  this  rule;  nothing  more  likely  to 
stimulate  to  further  excesses  the  erroneous  and  mischievous  conception  of  decoration 
so  characteristic  of  the  present  "art"  advertising  epoch  ! 

To  use  and  develop  his  brain  power  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  duties  of  man  :  and 
a  man  can  use  and  develop  his  brain  power,  in  the  matter  of  design,  and  achieve 
success  in  it,  only  by  transcending  what  is  called  "the  natural."  He  must  re-cast, 
not  carelessly,  but  most  carefully,  and  re-distribute,  the  naturalism  of  nature,  so  that 
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it  shall  be  an  organism  whose  parts  have  symmetrical  relationship,  one  to  another, 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own  devising.  In  doing  this  he  will  develop,  in  the  measure  of  his 
success,  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  intelligence,  and  he  will  be  putting  himself 
in  line  with  the  constructive  intellects  of  all  times  and  kinds,  nay,  even  with  the 
intelligence  which  planned  the  universe  and  gave  to  it  rhythmical  and  symmetrical 
order.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  if,  as  advised,  he  allows  himself  to  remain  "  naturalistic," 
a  mere  imitator,  and  to  tool  or  paint  a  flower  or  a  spray,  "  so  that  it  shall  appear  as  if 
it  had  been  thrown  down  carelessly,"  he  will  be  developing  his  own  dissolution,  and  the 

.  dissolution  of  his  craft, 
which  indeed  is  no 
craft,  so  far  as  it  is 
merely  imitative.  It 
is  precisely  arrange- 
ment, order,  calculated 
distribution,  which  are 
of  the  essence  of  art 
and  craft,  as  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  qualities 
which  are  the  nega- 
tion, or  the  correction 
and  reconstitution,  of 
all  that  passes  under 
the  name  of  "nature  " 
or  "  naturalism."  Of 
all  things,  then,  I 
would  say,  beware  of 
Nature  and  of  Natural- 
ism. To  be  a  de- 
signer, a  decorator,  a 

And  no  one  who  does 
not  practise  it  can 
have  any  conception  of 
the  immense  intellec- 
tual energy  which  is  de- 
ployed in  imaginative 
design,  or  how  great 
are  the  gifts  of  men, 
how  priceless,  who, 
like  nature  herself, 
indeed,  rightly  con- 
ceived, know  how  to 
design,  to  create. 
Thence,  too,  the  value 
in  the  economy  of  life 
of  the  processes  of  art 
■'  IN  uEMosiAM."    SIZE  6]  IN.  X  4)  IN.  and  craft,  and  let  no 

one  dream,  no  minister 
of  state,  no  man  of  science,  no  great  merchant  prince  of  the  old  poetic  type,  if  any 
such  there  be,  that  in  the  humblest  of  the  crafts  there  is  not,  when  not  quenched  by 
machinery;  the  same  fire  burning  which  bums  in  his  own  brain,  when  at  its  brightest : 
the  same  fire  which,  flashing  through  the  universe  of  Being,  makes,  as  makes  the 
sunlight,  all  creative  effort  of  one  kind  and  kin. 

f  would,  then,  earnestly  urge  all  students,  and  all  amateurs,  of  design,  to  eschew 
the  rules  of  *'  contemporary  styles,"  of  literal  "  appropriateness  and  illustration,"  and 
of  "  naturalism  : "  and  I  would  further  urge  them  to  eschew  the  habit,  worse  than  a 
rule,  of  attempting  to  hash  up  old  designs  into  new  designs,  and  of  attempting  to 
perfect  old  designs  by  stricter  delineation  of  curve,  and  line,  and  tool.  The  designer 
must  be  constructive,  and  the  one  rule  to  which  he  need  to  have  regard  is  a  short 
one  and  it  is  complete.     The  designer,  in  designing,  must— de.sign. 

The  essence  of  design,  indeed,  is  an  imprescriptible  essence,  but  the  conditions 
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under  which  this  imprescriptible  essence  must  manifest  itself,  may,  I  think,  to  some 
extent  be  prescribed.     In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  for  every  design  a  scheme  or 
framework  of  distribution.     The  area  to  be  covered  must  be  covered  according  to 
some  symmetrical  plan..     In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  some  sufficient  motive 
(motif)  \   and  by  motive  I  mean,  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood,  the  in- 
ducement to  a  design,  but  that  element,  of  which  the  orderly  repetition,  development, 
variation,  distribution,  and  modification,  upon  the  selected  plan,  constitute  the  accom- 
plished design.     Scheme  of  distribution,  then,  and  motive,  and  the  repetition,  develop- 
ment, variation,  distribution    and  modification  of   the  motive    upon  the    scheme  of 
distribution,      these 
constitute,     in     my 
opinion,     the      con- 
ditions   or     modes 
under    or    in    which 
the     imprescriptible 
and,  I  think,  incom- 
municable, spirit  of 
the    designer    must 
express  itself.      I  do 
not    say    that  these 
are    the    conditions 
or  modes  of  all  de- 
sign :  but    they  are 
approximately,        I 
think,  theconditions 
or  modes  of  design 
in  patterns  suitable 
for  gold  tooling  on 
the  sides,  back,  mar- 
gins, and  edges  of 
bound  books. 

I  will  now  en- 
deavour, in  as  simple 
and  elementary  a 
way  as  possible,  to 
explain  and  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean 
by  "  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution"and  "mo- 
tive," and  the  rest. 
But  first  I  must  de- 
scribe the  tools  and 
the  way  of  using 
them. 

The        finisher's  "atalanta  in  calydoh."    size  8}  in.  x  6)  in. 

"tools,"  rigid  brass 

stamps  set  in  wood-handles,  are  like  the  old  sealing-wax  stamps,  and  are  used  in  a 
similar  way,  gold-leaf  being  substituted  for  sealing-wax.  My  own  tools  are  all 
elemental,  as  I  may  call  them,  i.e.,  \  have  a  separate  tool  for  every  separate  flower, 
stalk,  bud,  leaf,  thorn,  dot,  star,  and  so  on,  and  I  build  up  my  patterns,  and  the 
motives  of  them,  bit  by  bit,  each  composite  portion  of  the  pattern  or  motive  being, 
like  the  whole  pattern,  the  subject  of  deliberate  arrangement.  In  designing  I  use 
the  tools  themselves,  blackening  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  small  oil  lamp,  and 
impressing  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  cut  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  part  of  the  book 
to  be  decorated. 

To  resume.  The  "schemes  of  distribution  "for  the  side  of  a  book,  are,  in  the  main, 
four,  and  are  characterized  by  the  portion  or  portions  of  the  side  over  which  they 
extend,  as  the  corners,  the  centre,  the  margins,  or  the  whole  of  the  side,  and  are 
identical  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  one  and  all  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  axes  of  the  side. 

The  ^' moHf,"  as  I  have  said,  is  that  element,  the  repetition,  development,  varia- 
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tion,  distribution,  and  modiR cation  of  which  upon  the  selected  plan  or  scheme  of 
distribution  constitute  the  accomplished  pattern.  This  motive  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  or  the  circumstances  of  its  ownership. 
In  illustration  of  this  kind  of  suggestion  I  may  mention  that  the  motive  and  scheme 
of  distribution  of  the  In  Memoriam,  broad  bands  of  daisies,  band  upon  band,  were 
suggested  partly  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  and  partly  by  those  lines  of 
Tennyson's  in  which  Tithonus,  immortal  and  grown  old,  bemoans  his  fate  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Dawn,  immortal  and  for  ever  young,  and  envies  the  "  grassy  barrows 
of  the  happier  dead." 

"  Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East ; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  ? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die. 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead." 

Those  ' '  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead  "  came  into  my  mind 
when  I  took  the  book  in  hand  to  decorate  it,  and  with  them  simul- 
taneously the  motive  and  the  scheme  of  distribution,  broad  bands  of 
daisies,  barrow-like,  band  upon  band.  So  the  motive  and  the 
scheme  of  distribution  of  Atalanla  in  Calydon,  were  suggested  by 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  but  especially  by  the  dream 
of  AUb'xa,  the  mother  of  Meleager. 

"  I  dreamed  that  out  of  this  my  womb  had  sprung 
Fire  and  a  lire-brand.  .  .  . 
And  1  with  gathered  raiment  from  the  bed 
Sprang,  and  drew  forth  the  brand,  and  cast  on  it 
Water,  and  trod  the  flame  bare-foot,  and  crushed 
With  naked  hand  spark  beaten  out  of  spark 
And  blew  against  and  quenched  it  ; 

I  dreamt,  and  saw  the  black  brand  burst  on  fire 
As  a  branch  bursts  in  flower." 

These  lines  haunted    me  when   I    thought  of  the  pattern  for  the 
cover  and  came  out,  as  will  be  seen,  in   the  decoration.      For  the 
flame  I  used  a  seed-pod,  which  I  had  ready  at  hand,  and  for  the 
leaves  a  quivering  heart,  and  I  blent  them  together  in  the  form  of 
a  brand  that  bursts  on  fire,  "as  a  branch  bursts  in  flower,"  and  I 
set  them  torch-wise  around  the  margins  of  the  green  cover,  green 
for  the  young  life  burning  away  !     I  subsequently  used  this  pattern 
to  decorate  a  large  paper  copy  of  Sigurd  the    Volsung,  thinking  in 
that  case  of  the  burning  mountain   and  of  the  heart  of  Hogni  the 
"THE    LIFE    AND     Bold.      It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  thus  giving  eff'ect  to  my 
sizE^8B ''in''*x''^'a     °'*^"  fancies  1  at  all  anticipated,  or  desired,  that  the  public  would 
IN.  (BACK  ONLY.)       ^ee   and  understand  what  I  had  done.     For  them  it  is  enough   if 
a  cover  on  its  own  merits  pleases  them.     For  the  rest  I  am  content, 
nay,  I  wish,  "to   love  my  love  unto  myself  alone,"  and   I    explain  it  here  only  to 
show  how  occasionally  the  subject-matter  of  a  book  may  suggest  a  design,  or  the 
design  be  in  some  sort  of  way  in  sympathy  with  it.     The   design  is  the  important 
thing,  however,  for  the  public,  and  not  the  occasion  of  its  origin.    If  a  design  is  some- 
times suggested  in  the  manner  indicated,  it  is  oftener  born,  Athena-wise,  from  the 
brain  of  a  designer  without  apparent  parentage    of  any  kind.     This  arbitrariness 
of  design   might   be  illustrated  by  almost  any  design,  but    it  will  be    enough  here, 
perhaps,   if  I  confess  that  1   see  no   kind  of  relationship,    for  example,  between  the 
subject-matter  of  the  "  Revolt  of  islam,"  and  the  decoration  which  1  have  placed  upon 
its  cover.     Though  there  was  in  it  for  myself,  I  remember,  a  reminiscence  {and  perhaps 
after  all  in  the  reminiscence  lay  the  suggestion  of  the  design)  of  the  "  rocky  hill  with 
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mountain  flowers   dispread,"    on  which    Laon  and  Cythna  on   the  most  memorable 
night  of  their  lives  took  refuge,  and  of  the  ruin  upon  it, 

"  O'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow, 
Clasping  its  grey  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof" 

Nor  do  1  see  any  definite  relation  between  "  Unto  this  Last  "and  roses.  This  last 
pattern  was  in  fact  inspired  (though  not  in  any  way  suggested)  by  my  reverence  for 
the  author  of  the 
book,  and  1  addressed 
myself  lovingly  to 
every  detail  which 
could  throw  that  re- 
verence into  relief. 
The  pattern  was  also 
touched  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, if  I  may 
without  impertinence 
mention  it,  that  1 
was  engaged  in  bind- 
ing and  "finishing" 
"Unto  this  Las t"when 
my  little  daughter 
"Stella  Gabrielh" 
was  born,  and  that, 
in  dedicating  the 
book  to  her  on  her 
birthday,  the  star  of 
her  name  found  its 
way  into  the  pattern. 
The  repetition,  de- 
velopment, variation, 
distribution  and  mo- 
dification of  each 
motive  will,  I  think, 
be  apparent  in  each 
case  on  a  simple  in- 
spection of  the  com- 
pleted patterns.  The 
back,  margins  (inner) 
and  edges,  finally,  are 
treated  so  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  main 
design  upon  the  side, 
and  so  as  to  consti- 
tute with  that  design 
one  organic  whole. 

The  great  schools  "the  kevolt  oc  islam,"    siza  %\  m.  x  si  in. 

of  design  in  decora- 
tive binding,  the  schools  of  ^  France  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
represented  by  Grolier,  the  Eves,  and  Le  Gascon,  are  familiar  to  alt  lovers  of 
beautiful  bindings — so  familiar,  indeed,  that  1  do  not  propose  here  further  to 
refer  to  them,  but  only  to  add  that  great  as  they  are,  or  have  been,  they  are 
closed.  The  future  is  not  with  them  or  their  developments  or  repetition.  For  the 
future  some  new  or  fresh  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  in  decorative  design  is  needed. 
Yet  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  closure  of  the  last  great  school,  and  no  new 
school  announces  itself  by  the  beauty  of  its  initiative,  and  for  all  these  years  the 
decoration  of  bound  books  has  been  going  on,  till  at  present,  in  all  the  great  binderies 
both  of  London  and  of  Paris,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  their  work,  execution  has  altogether 
superseded  design,  and  with  infinite  elaboration  the  clever  executant  produces  precisely 
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nothing.     The  future  still  waits  for  the  new  departure.      It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if 
under  these  circumstances  the  so-called  decoration  of  books  were  for  a  time  aban- 
doned, if  a  pause  were  deliberately  made  and  the  subject  postponed  till  a  new  genera- 
,  tion  shall  arise,  ignorant  of  the  tradition  and  habits  of  its  immediate  predecessors, 
and  competent  by  its  own  genius  to  take  up  and  carry  further  the  great  tradition  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  pregnant  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  to  surpass  it.     If  this  is  too  heroic  a  measure,  1  would  then  advise 
all  engaged  in  the  craft  of  design  for  the  decoration  of  bound  books  to  have  recourse 
to  Nature  for  suggestions  of  beautiful  tools  and  to  geometry  for  the  symmetrical  dis- 
tribution or  framework  of  their 
designs,  and  to  their  own  imagi- 
native invention  for  the  creation 
of  "  motive,"  its   development, 
variation,  distribution,  and  modi- 
fication, and  above  all  to  remem- 
ber that  design  or  pattern  is  not 
imitation,     but    a    product    of 
human  energy  working  construc- 
tively upon  a  definite  symmetrical 
plan,  with  beauty,  not  of  Nature, 
but  of  Art,  for  its  aim. 

I  have  now  passed  in  review 
the  craft  of  binding  and  the  art 
of  the  decoration  of  bound 
books,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  though  there  is 
an  infinitude  of  industry  and  of 
skill,  there  is  no  handicraft  or  art 
of  binding  or  school,  in  any 
noble  sense,  at  the  present 
moment.  1  would  extend  this 
conclusion  to  all  the  other  manual 
occupations  of  the  day,  which 
are  or  might  be  handicrafts  or 
arts.  There  is  in  short  no 
handicraft  or  art  manual- — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  painting  and  music 
— extant.  I  am  prepared  to  admit, 
however,  that  at  any  time,  now 
or  in  the  future,  the  unexpected 
may  once  more  happen,  and 
that  as  time  develops  and  tires 
"UHTO  THIS  LAST."    SIZE  6|  i.f.  I  4  IN.  the  faculties  of  man,  time  may 

also  give  him  more  worthy  con- 
ceptions upon  which  to  expend  and  to  rest  them,  and  that  works  of  beauty  beyond 
our  present  dreams  and  beyond  all  that  has  hitherto  been  accomplished,  may  yet  be 
born  of  the  soul,  made  sensible,  of  man,  and  in  such  wise  as  shall  itself  be  delightful. 
Indeed,  when  I  contemplate  the  things  of  beauty  fashioned  in  the  past  by  the  hand 
and  imagination  of  man,  and  the  stir  for  beauty  making  itself  felt  in  the  present,  amid 
the  dibris  of  old  orders,  fallen  and  decaying,  1  wonder  that  man  does  not  even  now, 
at  once,  rise  to  the  full  height  of  what  might  seem  to  be  his  moral  and  imaginative 
mission,  and  take  not  this  or  the  other  craft  or  art,  but  the  whole  social  world  into 
the  power  of  his  hand  and  imagination,  treat  it  as  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  old 
treated  their  several  subjects,  unite  its  discordant  and  jarring  desires,  and  direct  them 
to  one  great  aim- — the  re  constitution  of  society  into  a  new  terrene  City  of  God,  or 
House  Beautiful,  of  this  world,  and  for  this  world's  sake.  In  such  an  aim,  and  in 
such  an  aim  only,  I  think,  would  be  found  scope  for  the  highest  exercise  of  all  those 
great  faculties  of  design  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  humanity, 
and  in  their  highest  exercise  upon  such  a  supreme  end  would  be  found,  I  think,  the 
sufficient  inspiration  and  objective  in  need  of  which  stand  all  the  lesser  arts  and  crafts, 
whose  own  main  function  it  should  be,  one  would  think,  to  minister,  in  however 
bumble  a  degree,  to  the  same  sublime  ideal. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HE  Wanderer,  when  Keyork  Arabian  had  left  him,  had  intended  to 
revisit  Unorna  without  delay,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
direction  of  her  house  when  he  turned  out  of  his  way  and  entered  a 
deserted  street  which  led  towards  the  river.  He  walked  slowly, 
drawing:  h'S  furs  closely  about  him,  for  it  was  very  cold. 

He  found  himself  in  one  of  those  moments  of  life  in  which  the 
presentiment  of  evil  almost  paralyses  the  mind's  power  of  makings 
any  decision.  In  general,  a  presentiment  is  but  the  result  upon  the 
consciousness  of  conscious  or  unconscious  fear.  This  fear  is  very  often  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  reaction  which,  in  melancholy  natures,  comes  almost  inevitably 
after  a  sudden  and  unexpected  satisfaction  or  after  a  period  in  which  the  hopes  of  the 
individual  have  been  momentarily  raised  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  hope  is  of  itself  a  good  thing.  The  wise  and  mournful  soul 
prefers  the  blessedness  of  that  non-«xpectancy  which  shall  not  be  disappointed,  to  the 
exhilarating'  pleasures  of  an  anticipation  which  may  prove  empty.  In  this  matter  lies 
one  of  the  great  differences  between  the  normal  moral  state  of  the  heathen  and  that  of 
the  Christian.  The  Greek  hoped  for  all  things  in  this  world  and  for  nothing  in  the 
next  ;  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  looks  for  a  happiness  to  come  hereafter,  while 
fundamentally  denying  the  reality  of  any  earthly  joy  whatsoever  in  the  present.  Man, 
however,  is  so  constituted  as  to  find  it  almost  impossible  to  put  faith  in  either  bliss 
alone,  without  helping  his  belief  by  borrowing  some  little  refreshment  from  the  hope  of 
the  other.  The  wisest  of  the  Greeks  believed  the  soul  to  be  immortal ;  the  sternest  of 
Christians  cannot  forget  that  once  or  twice  in  his  life  he  has  been  contemptibly  happy, 
and  condemns  himself  for  secretly  wishing  that  he  might  be  as  happy  again  before  alt 
is  over.  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  but  hope  is  the  unreasoning  belief 
that  unseen  things  may  soon  become  evident.  The  definition  of  faith  puts  earthly 
disappointment  out  of  the  question  ;  that  of  hope  introduces  it  into  human  affairs  as  a 
constant  and  imminent  probability. 

The  development  of  psychologic  research  in  our  day  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  individuals  of  a  certain  disposition  may  be  conscious  of  events  actually  occurring,  or 
which  have  recently  occurred,  at  a  great  distance  ;  but  it  has  not  shown  satisfactorily 
that  things  yet  to  happen  are  fore-shadowed  by  that  restless  condition  of  the  sensibilities 
which  we  call  presentiment.  We  may,  and  perhaps  must,  admit  that  all  that  is  or  has 
been  produces  a  real  and  perceptible  impression  upon  all  else  that  is.  But  there  is  as 
yet  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  impression  of  what  shall  be  can  be  conveyed 
by  anticipation^without  reasoning — to  the  mind  of  man. 

But  though  the  realization  of  a  presentiment  may  be  as  doubtful  as  any  event 
depending  upon  chance  alone,  yet  the  immense  influence  which  a  mere  presentiment 
'  Copyright  1890,  by  F,  Marian  Crawford. 
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may  exercise  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied.  The  human  intelligence  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  believe  in  its  own  reasonings,  of  which,  indeed,  the  results  are  often  more 
accurate  and  reliable  than  those  reached  by  the  physical  perceptions  alone.  The 
problems  which  can  be  correctly  solved  by  inspection  are  few  indeed  compared  with 
those  which  fall  within  the  province  of  logic.  Man  trusts  to  his  reason,  and  then  often 
confounds  the  impressions  produced  by  his  passions  with  the  results  gained  by  semi- 
conscious deduction.  His  love,  his  hate,  his  anger  create  fears,  and  these  supply  him 
with  presentiments  which  he  is  inclined  to  accept  as  so  many  well-reasoned  grounds  of 
action.  If  he  is  often  deceived,  he  becomes  aware  of  his  mistake,  and,  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  considers  a  presentiment  as  a  sort  of  warning  that  the  contrary  of 
what  he  expects  will  take  place  ;  if  he  chances  to  be  often  right  he  grows  superstitious. 

The  lonely  man  who  was  pacing  the  icy  pavement  of  the  deserted  street  on  that 
bitter  winter's  day  felt  the  difficulty  very  keenly.  He  would  not  yield  and  he  could 
not  advance.  His  heart  was  filled  with  forebodings  which  his  wisdom  bade  him  treat 
with  indifference,  while  his  passion  gave  them  new  weight  and  new  horror  with  every 
minute  that  passed. 

He  had  seen  with  his  eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears.  Beatrice  had  been  before  him, 
and  her  voice  had  reached  him  among  the  voices  of  thousands,  but  now,  since  the 
hours  had  passed  and  he  had  not  found  her,  it  was  as  though  he  had  been  near  her  in 
a  dream,  and  the  strong  certainty  took  hold  of  him  that  she  was  dead  and  that  he  had 
looked  upon  her  wraith  in  the  shadowy  church; 

He  was  a  strong  man,  not  accustomed  to  distrust  his  senses,  and  his  reason 
opposed  itself  instantly  to  the  suggestion  of  the  supernatural.  He  had  many  times, 
on  entering  a  new  city,  felt  himself  suddenly  elated  by  the  irresistible  belief  that  his 
search  was  at  an  end,  and  that  within  a  few  hours  he  must  inevitably  find  her  whom  he 
had  sought  so  long.  Often  as  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  some  vast  burying- 
place,  he  had  almost  hesitated  to  walk  through  the  silent  ways,  feeling  all  at  once 
convinced  that  upon  the  very  first  headstone  he  was  about  to  see  the  name  that  was 
ever  in  his  heart.  But  the  expectation  of  final  defeat,  like  the  anticipation  of  final 
success,  had  been  always  deceived.     Neither  living  nor  dead  had  he  found  her. 

Two  common,  reasonable  possibilities  lay  before  him,  and  two  only.  He  had 
either  seen  Beatrice,  or  he  had  not.  If  she  had  really  been  in  the  Teyne  Kirche,  she 
was  in  the  city  and  not  far  from  him.  If  she  had  not  been  there,  he  had  been  deceived 
by  an  accidental  but  extraordinary  likeness.  Within  the  logical  concatenation  of  cause 
and  effect  there  was  no  room  for  any  other  supposition,  and  it  followed  that  his  course 
was  perfectly  clear.  He  must  continue  his  search  until  he  should  find  the  person  he 
had  seen,  and  the  result  would  be  conclusive,  for  he  would  again  see  the  same  face 
and  hear  the  same  voice.  Reason  told  him  that  he  had  in  all  likelihood  been  mistaken 
after  all.  Reason  reminded  him  that  the  church  had  been  dark,  the  multitude  of 
worshippers  closely  crowded  together,  the  voices  that  sang  almost  innumerable  and 
wholly  undistinguishable  from  each  other.  Reason  showed  him  a  throng  of  possi- 
bilities, all  pointing  to  an  error  of  his  perceptions  and  all  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  one  fact  which  his  loving  instinct  held  for  true. 

The  fear  of  evil,  the  presentiment  of  death,  defied  logic  and  put  its  own  construction 
and  interpretation  upon  the  strange  event.  He  neither  believed,  nor  desired  to 
believe,  in  a  supernatural  visitation,  yet  the  inexplicable  certainty  of  having  seen  a 
ghostly  vision  overwhelmed  reason  and  all  her  arguments.  Beatrice  was  dead.  Her 
spirit  had  passed  in  that  solemn  hour  when  the  Wanderer  had  stood  in.  the  dusky 
church ;  he  had  looked  upon  her  shadowy  wraith,  and  had  heard  the  echo  of  a  voice 
from  beyond  the  stars,  whose  crystal  tones  already  swelled  the  diviner  harmony  of  an 
angelic  strain. 

The  impression  was  so  strong  at  first  as  to  be  but  one  step  removed  from  conviction. 
The  shadow  of  a  great  mourning  fell  upon  him,  of  a  grief  too  terrible  for  words,  too 
solemn  for  tears,  too  strong  to  find  any  expression  save  in  death  itself.  He  walked 
heavily,  bending  his  head,  his  eyes  half  closed  as  though  in  bodily  pain,  the  icy  pave- 
ment rang  like  iron  under  his  tread,  the  frozen  air  pierced  through  him,  as  his  sorrow 
pierced  his  heart,  the  gloom  of  the  fast-sinking  winter's  day  deepened  as  the  darkness 
in  his  own  soul.  He,  who  was  always  alone,  knew  at  last  what  loneliness  could  mean. 
While  she  had  lived  she  had  been  with  him  always,  a  living,  breathing  woman,  visible 
to  his  inner  eyes,  speaking  to  his  inward  hearing,  waking  in  his  sleepless  love.  He 
had  sought  her  with  restless  haste  and  untiring  strength  through  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  the  whole  world,  but  yet  she  had  never  left  him,  he  had  never  been  separated  from 
her  for  one  moment,  never,  in  the  years  of  his  wandering,  had  he  entered  the  temple  of 
his  heart  without  finding  her  in  its  most  holy  place.  Men  had  told  htm  that  she  was 
dead,  but  he  had  looked  within  himself  and  had  seen  that  she  was  still  alive  ;  the  dread 
of  reading  her  sacred  name  carved  upon  the  stone  that  covered  her  resting-place,  had 
chilled  him  and  made  his  sipht  tremble,  but  he  had  entered  the  shrine  of  his  soul  and 
had  found  her  again,  untouched  by  death,  unchanged  by  years,  living,  loved,  and  loving. 
But  now,  when  he  shut  out  the  dismal  street  from  view,  and  went  to  the  sanctuary  and 
kneeled  upon  the  threshold,  he  saw  but  a  dim  vision,  as  of  something  lying  upon  an 
altar  in  the  dark,  something  shrouded  in  white,  something  shapely  and  yet  shapeless, 
something  that  had  been  and  was  not  any  more. 


He  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  but  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  leave  it,  and  turned 
back  again,  walking  still  more  slowly  and  heavily  than  before.  So  far  as  any  outward 
object  or  circumstance  could  be  said  to  be  tn  harmony  with  his  mood,  the  dismal  lane, 
the  failing  light,  the  bitter  air,  were  at  that  moment  sympathetic  to  him.  The  tomb 
itself  is  not  more  sepulchral  than  certain  streets  and  places  in  Prague  on  a  dark  winter's 
afternoon.  In  the  certainty  that  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  had  befallen 
him,  the  Wanderer  turned  hack  into  the  gloomy  by-way,  as  the  pale,  wreathing  ghosts, 
fearful  of  the  sharp  daylight  and  the  distant  voices  of  men,  sink  back  at  dawn  into  the 
graves  out  of  which  they  have  slowly  risen  to  the  outer  air  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Death,  the  arch-steward  of  eternity,  walks  the  bounds  of  man's  entailed  estate,  and 
the  headstones  of  men's  graves  are  landmarks  in  the  great  possession  committed  to  his 
stewardship,  inclosing  within  their  narrow  ring  the  wretched  plot  of  land  which  makes 
up  all  of  life's  inheritance.  From  ever  to  always  the  generations  of  men  do  bondsmen's 
service  in  that  single  field,  to  plough  it  and  sow  it,  and  harrow  it  and  water  it,  to  lay 
the  sickle  to  the  ripe  corn  if  so  be  that  their  serfdom  falls  in  the  years  of  plenty  and  the 
ear  is  full,  to  eat  the  bread  of  tears,  if  their  season  of  servitude  be  required  of  them  in 
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a  time  of  scarcity  and  famine.     Bondsmen  of  death,  from  birth,  they  are  sent  forth  out 
of  the  sublime  silence  of  the  pathless  forest  which  hems  in  the  open  glebe  land  of  the 
present  and  which  is  eternity,  past  and  to  come;  bondsmen  of  death,  from  youth  to 
age,  they  join  in  the  labour  of  the  field,  they  plough,  they  sow,  they  reap,  perhaps, 
tears  they  shed  many,  and  of  laughter  there  is  also  a  little  amongst  them ;  bondsmen 
of  death,  to  the  last,  they  are  taken  in  the  end,  when  they  have  served  their  tale  of 
years,  many  or  few,  and  they  are  led  from  furrow  and  grass  land,  willing  or  unwilling, 
mercifully  or  cruelly,  to  the  uttermost  boundary,  and  they  are  thrust  out  quickly  into 
the  darkness   whence  they  came.      For   their  place   is  already  filled,    and  the  new 
husbandmen,  their  children,  have  in  their  turn  come  into  the  field,  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
they  sowed,  to  sow  in  turn  a  seed  of  which  they  themselves  shall  not  see  the  harvest, 
whose  sheaves  others  shall  bind,  whose  ears  others  shall  thresh,  and  of  whose  corn 
others  shall  make  bread  after  them.     With  our  eyes  we  may  yet  see  the  graves  of  two 
hundred  generations  of  men,  whose  tombs  serve  but  to  mark  that  boundary  more 
clearly,  whose  fierce  warfare,  when  they  fought  against  the  master,  could  not  drive 
back  that  limit  by  a  handbreadth,  whose  uncomplaining  labour,  when  they  accepted 
their  lot  patiently,  earned  them  not  one  scant  foot  of  soil  wherewith  to  broaden  their 
inheritance  as  reward  for  their  submission  ;  and  of  them  all,  neither  man  nor  woman 
was  ever  forgotten  in  the  day  of  reckoning,  nor  was  one  suffered  to  linger  in  the  light. 
Death  will  bury  a  thousand  generations  more,  in  graves  as  deep,  strengthening  year 
by  )*ear  the  strong  chain  of  his  grim  landmarks.    He  will  remember  us  every  one  when 
the  time  comes  ;  to  some  of  us  he  will  vouchsafe  a  peaceful  end,  but  some  shall  pass 
away  in  mortal  agony,  and  some  shall  be  dragged  unconscious  to  the  other  side  ;  but 
all  must  go.     Some  shall  not  see  him  till  he  is  at  hand,  and  some  shall  dream  of  him 
in  year-long  dreams  of  horror,  to  be  taken  unawares  at  the  last.     He  will  remember  us 
every  one  and  will  come  to  us,  and  the  place  of  our  rest  shall  be  marked  for  centuries, 
for  years,  or  for  seconds — for  each  a  stone,  or  a  few  green  sods  laid  upon  a  mound 
beneath  the  sky,  or  the  ripple  on  a  changing  wave  when  the  loaded  sack  has  slipped 
from  the  smooth  plank,  and  the  sound  of  a  dull  splash  has  died  away  in  the  wind. 
There  be  strong  men,  as  well  as  weak,  who  shudder  and  grow  cold  when  they  think 
of  that  yet  undated  day  which  must  close  with  its  black  letter  their  calendar  of  joy  and 
sorrow  ;  there  are  weaklings,  as  well  as  giants,  who  fear  death  for  those  they  love,  but 
who  fear  not  anything  else  at  all.     The  master  treats  courage  and  cowardice  alike  ; 
Achilles  and  Thersites  must  alike  perish,  and  none  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  he 
can  tell  the  dust  of  the  misshapen  varlet  from  the  ashes  of  the  swift-footed  destroyer, 
whose  hair  was  once  so  bright,  whose  eyes  were  so  fierce,  whose  mighty  heart  was  so 
slothless,  so  wrathful,  so  inexorable  and  so  brave. 

The  Wanderer  was  of  those  who  dread  nothing  save  for  the  one  dearly-beloved 
object,  but  who,  when  that  fear  is  once  roused  by  a  real  or  an  imaginary  danger,  can 
suffer  in  one  short  moment  the  agony  which  should  be  distributed  through  a  whole 
lifetime.  The  magnitude  of  his  passion  could  lend  to  the  least  thought  or  presenti- 
ment connected  with  it  the  force  of  a  fact  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of  a  real 
calamity. 

In  order  to  feel  any  great  or  noble  passion  a  man  must  have  an  imagination  both 
great  and  sensitive  in  at  least  one  direction.  The  execution  of  a  rare  melody  demands 
as  a  prime  condition  an  instrument  of  wide  compass  and  delicate  construction,  and  one 
of  even  more  rich  and  varied  capabilities  is  needed  to  render  those  grand  harmonies 
which  are  woven  in  the  modulation  of  sonorous  chords.  A  skilful  hand  may  draw  a 
scale  from  wooden  blocks  set  upon  ropes  of  straw,  but  the  great  musician  must  hold 
the  violin,  or  must  feel  the  keys  of  the  organ  under  his  fingers  and  the  responsive 
pedals  at  his  feet,  before  he  can  expect  to  interpret  fittingly  the  immortal  thought  of 
the  composer.  The  strings  must  vibrate  in  perfect  tune,  the  priceless  wood  must  be 
seasoned  and  penetrated  with  the  melodies  of  years,  and  scores  of  years,  the  latent 
music  must  be  already  trembling  to  be  free,  before  the  hand  that  draws  the  bow  can 
command  the  ears  and  hearts  of  those  who  hear.  So,  too,  love,  the  chief  musician  of 
this  world,  must  find  an  instrument  worthy  of  his  touch  before  he  can  show  all  his 
power,  and  make  heart  and  soul  ring  with  the  lofty  strains  of  a  sublime  passion.  Not 
every  one  knows  what  love  means  ;  few  indeed  know  all  that  love  can  mean.  There 
is  no  more  equality  among  men  than  there  is  likeness  between  them,  and  no  two  are 
alike.  The  many  have  little,  the  few  have  much.  To  the  many  is  given  the  faint 
perception  of  higher  things,  which  is  either  the  vestige,  or  the  promise,  of  a  nobler 
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development,  past  or  yet  to  come.  As  through  a  veil  they  see  the  line  of  beauty  which 
it  is  not  theirs  to  trace  ;  as  in  a  dream  they  hear  the  succession  of  sweet  tones  which 
they  can  themselves  never  bring"  together,  though  their  half-growft  instinct  feels  a  vague 
satisfaction  in  the  sequence ;  as  from  another  world,  they  listen  to  the  poet's  song, 
wondering,  admiring,  but  powerless  over  the  great  instrument  of  human  speech,  from 
whose  fifteen  thousand  keys  their  touch  can  draw  but  the  dull,  tuneless  prose  of  daily 
question  and  answer  ;  as  in  a  mirage  of  things  unreal,  they  see  the  great  deeds  that 
are  done  in  their  time  for  love  or  hate,  for  race  or  country,  for  ambition  and  for  ven- 
geance, but  though  they  see  the  result,  and  know  the  motive,  the  inward  meaning  and 
spirit  of  it  all  escapes  them.  It  is  theirs  to  be,  and  existence  is  in  itself  their  all.  To 
think,  to  create,  to  act,  to  feel  can  be  only  for  the  few.  To  one  is  given  the  trans- 
cendent genius  that  turns  the  very  stones  along  life's  road  to  precious  gems  of  thought ; 
whose  gift  it  is  to  find  speech  in  dumb  things  and  eloquence  in  the  ideal  half  of  the 
living  world  ;  to  whom  sorrow  is  a  melody  and  joy  sweet  music  ;  to  whom  the  humblest 
effort  of  a  humble  life  can  furnish  an  immortal  lyric,  and  in  whom  one  thought  of  the 
Divine  can  inspire  a  sublime  hymn.  Another  stoops  and  takes  a  handful  of  clay  from 
the  earth,  and  with  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  moulds  it  to  the  reality  of  an  unreal 
image  seen  in  dreams  ;  or,  standing  before  the  vast,  rough  block  of  marble,  he  sees- 
within  the  mass  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form — he  lays  the  chisel  to  the  stone,  the 
mallet  strikes  the  steel,  one  by  one  the  shapeless  fragments  fly  from  the  shapely  limbs, 
the  matchless  curves  are  uncovered,  the  breathing  mouth  smiles  through  the  petri- 
faction of  a  thousand  ages,  the  shroud  of  stone  falls  from  the  godlike  brow,  and  the 
Hermes  of  Olympia  stands  forth  in  all  his  deathless  beauty.  Another  is  born  to  the 
heritage  of  this  world's  power,  fore-destined  to  rule  and  fated  to  destroy  ;  the  naked 
sword  of  destiny  lies  in  his  cradle  ;  the  axe  of  a  king-maker  awaits  the  awakening  of 
his  strength  ;  the  sceptre  of  supreme  empire  hangs  within  his  reach.  Unknown,  he 
dreams  and  broods  over  the  future  ;  unheeded,  he  begins  to  move  among  his  fellows  ; 
a  smile,  half  of  encouragement,  half  of  indifference,  greets  his  first  effort ;  he  advances 
a  little  farther,  and  thoughtful  men  look  grave,  another  step,  and  suddenly  all  man- 
kind cries  out  and  faces  him  and  would  beat  him  back  ;  but  it  is  too  late  ;  one  struggle 
more,  and  the  hush  of  a  great  and  unknown  fear  falls  on  the  wrangling  nations  ;  they 
are  silent,  and  the  world  is  his.  He  is  the  man  who  is  already  thinking  when  others 
have  scarcely  begun  to  feel  ;  who  is  creating  before  the  thoughts  of  his  rivals  have 
reached  any  conclusion  ;  who  acts  suddenly,  terribly  and  irresistibly,  before  their 
creations  have  received  life.  And  yet,  the  greatest  and  the  richest  inheritance  of  all 
is  not  his,  for  it  has  fallen  to  another,  to  the  man  of  heart — and  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom  of  love. 

In  all  ages  the  reason  of  the  world  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  brute  force.  The 
reign  of  law  has  never  had  more  than  a  passing  reality,  and  never  can  have  more  than 
that  so  long  as  man  is  human.  The  individual  intellect  and  the  aggregate  intelligence 
of  nations  and  races  have  alike  perished  in  the  struggles  of  mankind,  to  revive  again, 
indeed,  but  as  surely  to  be  again  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Here  and  there  great 
thoughts  and  great  masterpieces  have  survived  the  martyrdom  of  a  thinker,  the 
extinction  of  a  school,  the  death  of  a  poet,  the  wreck  of  a  high  civilization.  Socrates 
is  murdered  with  the  creed  of  immortality  on  his  very  lips  ;  hardly  had  he  spoken  the 
wonderful  words  recorded  in  the  Phaedo  when  the  fatal  poison  sent  its  deathly  chill 
through  his  limbs  ;  the  Greeks  are  gone,  yet  the  Hermes  of  Olympia  remains,  mutil- 
ated and  maimed,  indeed,  but  faultless  still,  and  still  supreme.  The  very  name  of 
Homer  is  grown  well-nigh  as  mythic  as  his  blindness.  There  are  those  to-day  who, 
standing  by  the  grave  of  William  Shakespeare,  say  boldly  that  he  was  not  the  creator 
of  the  works  that  bear  his  name.  And  still,  through  the  centuries,  Achilles  wanders 
lonely  by  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea ;  Paris  loves,  and  Helen  is  false ;  Ajax  raves, 
and  Odysseus  steers  his  sinking  ship  through  the  raging  storm.  Still,  Hamlet  the 
avenger  swears,  hesitates,  kills  at  last,  and  then  himself  is  slain  ;  Romeo  sighs  in  the 
ivory  moonlight,  and  love-bound  Juliet  hears  the  triumphant  lark  carolling  his  ringing 
hymn  high  in  the  cool  morning  air,  and  says  it  is  the  nightingale — Immortals  all,  the 
marble  god,  the  Greek,  the  Dane,  the  love-sick  boy,  the  maiden  foredoomed  to  death. 
But  how  short  is  the  roll-call  of  these  deathless  ones  !  Through  what  raging  floods  of 
destruction  have  they  lived,  through  what  tempests  have  they  be«:n  tossed,  upon  what 
inhospitable  shores  have  they  been  cast  up  by  the  changing  tides  of  time  !  Since  they 
were  called  to  life  by  the  great,   half-nameless  departed,   how  often  has  their  verj*" 
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existence  been  forg-otten  by  all  but  a  score  in  tens  of  millions  ?  Has  it  been  given  to 
those  embodied  thoughts  of  transcendent  genius  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  of  men's 
passions  or  to  direct  the  stormy  warfare  of  half  frantic  nations  ?  Since  they  were 
born  in  all  their  bright  perfection,  to  live  on  in  unchanging  beauty,  violence  has  ruled 
the  world  ;  many  a  time  since  then  the  sword  has  mown  down  its  harvest  of  thinkers  ; 
many  a  time  has  the  iron  harrow  of  war  torn  up  and  scarred  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Athens  still  stands  in  broken  loveliness,  and  the  Tiber  still  rolls  its  tawny  waters 
heavily  through  Rome ;  but  Rome  and  Athens  are  to-day  but  places  of  departed 
spirits  ;  they  are  no  longer  the  seats  of  life,  their  broken  hearts  are  petrified.  All  men 
may  see  the  ports  through  which  the  blood  flowed  to  the  throbbing  centre,  the  traces 
of  the  mighty  arteries  through  which  it  was  driven  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  the 
blood  is  dried  up,  the  hearts  are  broken,  and  though  in  their  stony  ruins  those  dead 
world-hearts  be  grander  and  more  enduring  than  any  which  in  our  time  are  whole  and 
beating,  yet  neither  their  endurance  nor  their  grandeur  have  saved  them  from  man, 
the  destroyer,  nor  was  the  beauty  of  their  thoughts  or  the  thoughtfully-devise4  mach- 
inery of  their  civilization  a  shield  against  a  few  score  thousand  rough-hammered 
blades,  wielded  by  rough-hewn  mortals  who  recked  neither  of  intellect  nor  of  civiliza- 
tion, nor  yet  of  beauty,  being  but  very  human  men,  full  of  terribly  strong  and  human 
passions.  Look  where  you  will,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  that  was  the 
world  five  thousand,  or  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  everywhere  passion  has  swept  thought 
before  it,  and  belief,  reason.  And  we,  too,  with  our  reason  and  our  thoughts,  shall  be 
swept  from  existence  and  the  memory  of  it.  Is  this  the  age  of  reason,  and  is  this  the 
reign  of  law  ?  In  the  midst  of  this  civilization  of  ours  three  millions  of  men  lie  down 
nightly  by  their  arms,  men  trained  to  handle  rifle  and  sword,  taught  to  destroy  and  to 
do  nothing  else  ;  and  nearly  as  many  more  wait  but  a  summons  to  leave  their  homes 
and  join  the  ranks.  And  often  it  is  said  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  universal  war. 
At  the  command  of  a  few  individuals,  at  the  touch  of  a  few  wires,  more  than  five 
millions  of  men  in  the  very  prime  and  glory  of  strength,  armed  as  men  never  were 
armed  since  time  began,  will  arise  and  will  kill  civilization  and  thought,  as  both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  been  slain  before  by  fewer  hands  and  less  deadly  weapons. 
Is  this  reason,  or  is  this  law?  Passion -rules  the  world,  and  rules  alone.  And 
passion  is  neither  of  the  head,  nor  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  heart.  Passion  cares 
nothing  for  the  mind.  Love,  hate,  ambition,  anger,  avarice,  either  make  a  slave  of 
intelligence  to  serve  their  impulses,  or  break  down  its  impotent  opposition  with  the 
unanswerable  argument  of  brute  force,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  iron  hands* 

Love  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  cruel,  the  most  irresistible 
of  passions.  In  his  least  form  he  is  mighty.  A  little  love  has  destroyed  many  a 
great  friendship.  The  merest  outward  semblance  of  love  has  made  such  havoc  as 
no  intellect  could  repair.  The  reality  has  made  heroes  and  martyrs,  traitors  and 
murderers,  whose  names  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  glory  or  for  shame.  Helen  is 
not  the  only  woman  whose  smile  has  kindled  the  beacon  of  a  ten  years'  war,  nor 
Antony  the  only  man  who  has  lost  the  world  for  a  caress.  It  may  be  that  the 
Helen  who  shall  work  our  destruction  is  even  now  twisting  and  braiding  her  golden 
hair;  it  may  be  that  the  new  Antony,  who  is  to  lose  this  same  old  world  again, 
already  stands  upon  the  steps  of  Cleopatra's  throne.  Love's  day  is  not  over  yet, 
nor  has  man  outgrown  the  love  of  woman. 

But  the  power  to  love  greatly  is  a  gift,  differing  much  in  kind,  though  little  in 
degree,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  or  the  unerring 
instinct  and  eagle's  glance  of  the  conqueror  ;  for  conqueror,  artist  and  poet  are  moved 
by  passion  and  not  by  reason,  which  is  but  their  servant  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  com- 
manded to  move  others,  and  their  deadliest  enemy  when  it  would  move  themselves. 
Let  the  passion  and  the  instrument  but  meet,  being  suited  to  each  other,  and  all  else 
must  go  down  before  them.  Few,  indeed,  are  they  to  whom  is  given  that  rich  inherit- 
ance, and  they  themselves  alone  know  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  misery,  all  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  happiness  that  are  theirs,  and  all  the  dangers  and  the  terrors 
that  beset  their  path.  He  who  has  won  woman  in  the  face  of  daring  rivals,  of 
enormous  odds,  of  gigantic  obstacles,  knows  what  love  means ;  he  who  has  lost  her, 
having  loved  her,  alone  has  measured  with  his  own  soul  the  bitterness  of  earthly 
sorrow,  the  depth  of  total  loneliness,  the  breadth  of  the  wilderness  of  despair.  And 
he  who  has  sorrowed  long,  who  has  long  been  alone,  but  who  has  watched  the  small, 
twinkling  ray  still  burning  upon  the  distant  border  of  his  desert — the  faint  glimmer  of 
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a  single  star  that  was  still  above  the  horizon  of  despair — he  only  can  tell  what  utter 
•  darkness  can  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  when  that  last  star  has  set  for  ever.  With 
it  are  gone  suddenly  the  very  quarters  and  cardinal  points  of  life's  chart,  there  is  no 
longer  any  right  hand  or  any  left,  any  north  or  south,  any  rising  of  the  sun  or  any 
going  down,  any  forward  or  backward  direction  in  his  path,  any  heaven  above,  or  any 
hell  below.  The  world  has  stood  still  and  there  is  no  life  in  the  thick,  black  stillness. 
Death  himself  is  dead,  and  one  living  man  is  forgotten  behind,  to  mourn  him  as  a  lost 
friend,  to  pray  that  some  new  destroyer,  more  sure  of  hand  than  death  himself,  may 
come  striding  through  the  awful  silence  to  make  an  end  at  last  of  the  tormented  spirit, 
to  bear  it  swiftly  to  the  place  where  that  last  star  ceased  to  shine,  and  to  let  it  down 
into  the  restful  depths  of  an  unremembering  eternity.  But  into  that  place,  which  is 
the  soul  of  man,  no  destroyer  can  penetrate  ;  that  solitary  life  neither  the  sword,  nor 
pestilence,  nor  age,  nor  eternity  can  extinguish  ;  that  immortal  memory  no  night  can 
obscure.     There  was  a  beginning  indeed,  but  end  there  can  be  none. 

Such  a  man  was  that  Wanderer,  as  he  paced  the  deserted  street  in  the  cruel, 
gloomy  cold  of  the  late  day.  Between  his  sight  and  the  star  of  his  one  hope  an  im- 
penetrable shadow  had  arisen,  so  that  he  saw  it  no  more.  The  memory  of  Beatrice 
was  more  than  ever  distinct  to  his  inner  sense,  but  the  sudden  presentiment  of  her 
death,  real  in  its  working  as  any  certainty,  had  taken  the  reality  of  her  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  For  that  one  link  had  still  been  between  them.  Some- 
where, near  or  far,  during  all  these  years,  she,  too,  had  trodden  the  earth  with  her 
light  footsteps,  the  same  universal  mother  earth  on  which  they  both  moved  and  lived. 
The  very  world  was  hers,  since  she  was  touching  it,  and  to  touch  it  in  his  turn  was  to 
feel  her  presence.  For  who  could  tell  what  hidden  currents  ran  in  the  secret  depths, 
or  what  mysterious  interchange  of  sympathy  might  not  be  maintained  through  them  ? 
The  air  itself  was  hers,  since  she  was  somewhere  breathing  it ;  the  stars,  for  she  looked 
on  them  ;  the  sun,  for  it  warmed  her ;  the  cold  of  winter,  for  it  chilled  her  too ;  the 
breezes  of  spring,  for  they  fanned  her  pale  cheek  and  cooled  her  dark  brow.  All  had 
been  hers  ;  and  at  the  thought  that  she  had  passed  away,  a  cry  of  universal  mourning 
broke  from  the  world  she  had  left  behind,  and  darkness  descended  upon  all  things,  as 
a  funeral  pall. 

Cold  and  dim  and  sad  the  ancient  city  had  seemed  before,  but  it  was  a  thousandfold 
more  melancholy  now,  more  black,  more  saturated  with  the  gloom  of  ages.  From 
time  to  time  the  Wanderer  raised  his  heavy  lids,  scarcely  seeing  what  was  before  him, 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  horror  which  had  so  suddenly  embraced  his  whole  exist- 
ence. Then,  all  at  once,  he  was  face  to  face  with  some  one.  A  woman  stood  still  in 
the  way,  a  woman  wrapped  in  rich  furs,  her  features  covered  by  a  dark  veil  which 
could  not  hide  the  unequal  fire  of  the  unlike  eyes  so  keenly  fixed  on  his. 

**  Have  you  found  her?  "  asked  the  soft  voice. 

"  She  is  dead,"  answered  the  Wanderer,  growing  very  white. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

During  the  short  silence  which  followed,  and  while  the  two  were  still  standing 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  unhappy  man's  look  did  not  change.  Unorna  saw  that  he 
was  sure  of  what  he  said,  and  a  thrill  of  triumph,  as  jubilant  as  his  despair  was  pro- 
found, ran  through  her.  If  she  had  cared  to  reason  with  herself  and  to  examine  into 
her  own  sincerity,  she  would  have  seen  that  nothing  but  genuine  passion,  good  or  bad, 
could  have  lent  the  assurance  of  her  rival's  death  such  power  to  flood  the  dark  street 
with  sunshine.  But  she  was  already  long  past  doubt  upon  that  question.  The 
enchanter  had  bound  her  heart  with  his  spells  at  the  first  glance,  and  the  wild  nature 
was  already  on  fire.  For  one  instant  the  light  shot  from  her  eyes,  and  then  sank 
again  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  She  had  other  impulses  than  those  of  love,  and 
subtle  gifts  of  perception  that  condemned  her  to  know  the  truth,  even  when  the  delusion 
was  most  glorious.  He  was  himself  deceived,  and  she  knew  it.  Beatrice  might, 
indeed,  have  died  long  ago.  She  could  not  tell.  But  as  she  sought  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind,  she  saw  that  he  had  no  certainty  of  it,  she  saw  the  black  presentiment 
between  him  and  the  image,  for  she  could  see  the  image  too.  She  saw  the  rival  she 
already  hated,  not  receiving  a  vision  of  the  reality,  but  perceiving  it  through  his  mind, 
as  it  had  always  appeared  to  him.     For  one  moment  she  hesitated  still,  and  she  knew 
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that  her  whole  life  was  beings  weighed  in  the  trembling  balance  of  that  hesitation. 
For  one  moment  her  face  became  an  impenetrable  mask,  her  eyes  grew  dull  as  uncut 
jewels,  her  breathing  ceased,  her  lips  were  set  like  cold  marble.  Then  the  stony  mask 
took  life  again,  the  sight  grew  keen,  and  a  gentle  sigh  stirred  the  chilly  air. 

"  She  is  not  dead." 

**  Not  dead  !  "  The  Wanderer  started,  but  fully  two  seconds  after  she  had  spoken, 
as  a  man  struck  by  a  bullet  in  battle,  in  whom  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  instantaneous  sensation. 

'*  She  is  not  dead.     You  have  dreamed  it,"  said  Unorna,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  then  moved  it,  as  though  brushing  away 
something  that  troubled  him. 

**  Not  dead  ?     Not  dead  !  "  he  repeated,  in  changing  tones. 

**  Come  with  me.     I  will  sliow  her  to  you." 

He  gazed  at  her  and  his  senses  reeled.  Her  words  sounded  like  rarest  music  in 
his  ear ;  in  the  darkness  of  his  brain  a  soft  light  began  to  diffuse  itself, 

'' Is  it  possible  ?  Have  I  been  mistaken?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself. 

**  Come !  "  said  Unoma  again  very  gently. 

"  Whither?  With  you  ?  How  can  you  bring  me  to  her  ?  What  power  have  you 
to  lead  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  " 

"  To  the  living.     Come." 

**  To  the  living — ^yes.  I  have  dreamed  an  evil  dream — a  dream  of  death.  She  is 
not — no,  I  see  it  now.  She  is  not  dead.  She  is  only  very  far  from  me,  very,  very  far. 
And  yet  it  was  this  morning — ^but  I  was  mistaken,  deceived  by  some  faint  likeness. 
Ah,  God  I     I  thought  I  knew  her  face  !     What  is  it  that  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  as  though  again  suddenly  aware  of  Unorna's  presence.  She 
had  lifted  her  veil  and  her  eyes  drew  his  soul  into  their  mysterious  depths. 

**  She  calls  you.     Come." 

**  She ?  She  is  not  here.  What  can  you  know  of  her?  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so?" 

He  felt  an  unaccountable  uneasiness  under  her  gaze,  like  a  warning  of  danger  not 
far  oflF.  The  memory  of  his  meeting  with  her  on  that  same  morning  was  not  clear  at 
that  moment,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  the  odd  disturbance  of  his  faculties  which  had 
distressed  him  at  the  time.  He  was  inclined  to  resist  any  return  of  the  doubtful  state 
and  to  oppose  Unorna's  influence.  He  felt  the  fascination  of  her  glance,  and  he 
straightened  himself  rather  proudly  and  coldly  as  though  to  withdraw  himself  from 
it.  It  was  certain  that  Unorna,  or  the  surprise  of  meeting  her,  had  momentarily 
dispelled  the  gloomy  presentiment  which  had  given  him  such  terrible  pain.  And  yet, 
even  his  disturbed  and  anxious  consciousness  found  it  more  than  strange  that  she 
should  thus  press  him  to  go  with  her,  and  so  boldly  promise  to  bring  him  to  the  object 
of  his  search.     He  resisted  her,  and  found  that  resistance  was  not  easy. 

"  And  yet,"  said  she,  dropping  her  eyes  and  seeming  to  abandon  the  attempt,  **  you 
said  that  if  you  failed  to-day  you  would  come  back  to  me.  Have  you  succeeded,  that 
you  need  no  help  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  succeeded." 

"  And  if  I  had  not  come  to  you — if  I  had  not  met  you  here,  you  would  have  failed 
for  the  last  time.  You  would  have  carried  with  you  the  conviction  of  her  death  to  the 
moment  of  your  own." 

''  It  was  a  horrible  delusion,  but  since  it  was  a  delusion  it  would  have  passed  away 
in  time." 

**  With  your  life,  perhaps.     Who  would  have  waked  you,  if  I  had  not?  " 

•*  I  was  not  sleeping.     Why  do  you  reason  ?     What  would  you  prove  ?  " 

'*  Much,  if  I  knew  how.     Will  you  walk  with  me  ?     It  is  very  cold." 

They  had  been  standing  where  they  had  met.  As  she  spoke,  Unorna  looked  up 
with  an  expression  wholly  unlike  the  one  he  had  sei^-  a  few  moments  earlier.  Her 
strong  will  was  suddenly  veiled  by  the  most  gentle  and  womanly  manner,  and  a  little 
shiver,  real  or  feigned,  passed  over  her  as  she  drew  the  folds  of  her  fur  more  closely 
round  her.  The  man  before  her  could  resist  the  aggressive  manifestation  of  her 
power,  but  he  was  far  too  courteous  to  refuse  her  request. 

"  Which  way  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

**  To  the  river,"  she  answered. 
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He  turned  and  took  his  place  by  her  side.  For  some  moments  they  walked  on  in 
silence.     It  was  already  almost  twilight. 

**  How  short  the  days  are  !  "  exclaimed  Unorna,  rather  suddenly. 

**  How  long",  even  at  their  shortest !  "  replied  her  companion. 

**They  might  be  short — if  you  would." 

He  did  not  answer  her,  though  he  glanced  quickly  at  her  face.  She  was  looking 
down  at  the  pavement  before  her,  as  though  picking  her  way,  for  there  were  patches 
of  ice  upon  the  stones.  She  seemed  very  quiet.  He  could  not  guess  that  her  heart 
was  beating  violently,  and  that  she  found  it  hard  to  say  six  words  in  a  natural  tone. 

So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  was  in  no  humour  for  talking.  He  had 
seen  almost  everything  in  the  world,  and  had  read  or  heard  almost  everything  that 
mankind  had  to  say.  The  streets  of  Prague  had  no  novelty  for  him,  and  there  was  no 
charm  in  the  chance  acquaintance  of  a  beautiful  woman,  to  bring  words  to  his  lips. 
Words  had  long  since  grown  useless  in  the  solitude  of  a  life  that  was  spent  in  search- 
ing for  one  face  among  the  millions  that  passed  before  his  sight.  Courtesy  had  bidden 
him  to  walk  with  her,  because  she  had  asked  it,  but  courtesy  did  not  oblige  him  to 
amuse  her,  he  thought,-  and  she  had  not  the  power  that  Keyork  Arabian  had  to  force 
him  into  conversation,  least  of  all  into  conversing  upon  his  own  inner  life.  He  re- 
gretted the  few  words  he  had  spoken,  and  would  have  taken  them  back,  had  it  been 
possible.     He  felt  no  awkwardness  in  the  long  silence. 

Unorna  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  felt  that  she  had  not  full  control  of  her  faculties. 
She  who  was  always  so  calm,  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  her  own  powers,  whose 
judgment  Keyork  Arabian  could  deceive,  but  whose  self-possession  he  could  not  move, 
except  to  anger,  was  at  the  present  moment  both  weak  and  unbalanced.  Ten  minutes 
earlier  she  had  fancied  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  fix  her  eyes  on  his  and  to 
cast  the  veil  of  a  half-sleep  over  his  already  half-dreaming  senses.  She  had  fancied 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  say  ''  Come,"  and  that  he  would  follow.  She  had  formed 
the  bold  scheme  of  attaching  him  to  herself,  by  visions  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
as  she  wished  to  be  loved  by  him.  She  believed  that  if  he  were  once  in  that  state  she 
could  destroy  the  old  love  for  ever,  or  even  turn  it  to  hate,  at  her  will.  And  it  had 
seemed  easy.  That  morning,  when  he  had  first  come  to  her,  she  had  fastened  her 
glance  upon  him  more  than  once,  and  she  had  seen  him  turn  a  shade  paler,  had  noticed 
the  drooping  of  his  lids  and  the  relaxation  of  his  hands.  She  had  sought  him  in  the 
street,  guided  by  something  surer  than  instinct,  she  had  found  him,  had  read  his 
thoughts,  and  had  felt  him  yielding  to  her  fixed  determination.  Then,  suddenly,  her 
power  had  left  her,  and  as  she  walked  beside  him,  she  knew  that  if  she  looked  into 
his  face  she  would  blush  and  be  confused  like  a  shy  girl.  She  almost  wished  that  he 
would  leave  her  without'  a  word  and  without  an  apology. 

It  was  not  possible  however  to  prolong  the  silence  much  longer.  A  vague  fear 
seized  her.  Had  she  really  lost  all  her  dominating  strength  in  the  first  moments  of 
the  first  sincere  passion  she  had  ever  felt?  Was  she  reduced  to  weakness  by  his 
presence,  and  unable  so  much  as  to  sustain  a  fragmentary  conversation,  let  alone 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  turn  it  should  take  ?  She  was  ashamed  of  her  poverty  of 
spirit  in  the  emergency.  She  felt  herself  tongue-tied,  and  the  hot  blood  rose  to  her 
face.  He  was  not  looking  at  her,  but  she  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  knew  her 
secret  embarrassment.  She  hung  her  head  and  drew  her  veil  down  so  that  it  should 
hide  even  her  mouth. 

But  her  trouble  increased  with  every  moment,  for  each  second  made  it  harder  to 
break  the  silence.  She  sought  madly  for  something  to  say,  and  she  knew  that  her 
cheeks  were  on  fire.  Anything  would  do,  no  matter  what.  The  sound  of  her  own 
voice,  uttering  the  commonest  of  common-places,  would  restore  her  equanimity.  But 
that  simple,  almost  meaningless  phrase  would  not  be  found.  She  would  stammer,  if 
she  tried  to  speak,  like  a  child  that  has  forgotten  its  lesson  and  fears  the  schoolmaster 
as  well  as  the  laughter  of  its  schoolmates.  It  would  be  so  easy  if  he  would  say 
something  instead  of  walking  quietly  by  her  side,  suiting  his  pace  to  hers,  shifting 
his  position  so  that  she  might  step  upon  the  smoothest  parts  of  the  ill-paved  street, 
and  shielding  her,  as  it  were,  from  the  passers  by.  •  There  was  a  courteous  forethought 
for  her  convenience  and  safety  in  every  movement  of  his,  a  something  which  a  woman 
always  feels  when  traversing  a  crowded  thoroughfare  by  the  side  of  a  man  who  is  a 
true  gentleman  in  every  detail  of  life,  whether  husband,  or  friend,  or  chance  acquaint- 
ance.    For  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  really  thoughtful  for  woman,  as  well  as 
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sincerely  and  genuinely  respectful   in  his  intercourse  with  them,  is  manifest  in   his 
smallest  outward  action. 

While  every  step  she  took  increased  the  violence  of  the  passion  which  had  suddenly 
swept  away  her  strength,  every  instant  added  to  her  confusion.  She  was  taken  out  of 
the  world  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  rule,  and  was  suddenly  placed  in  one  where 
men  are  men,  and  women  are  women,  and  in  which  social  conventionalities  hold  sway. 
She  began  to  be  frightened.  The  walk  must  end,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  must  part. 
Since  she  had  lost  her  power  over  him  he  might  go  away,  for  there  would  be  nothing 
to  bring  him  to  her.  She  wondered  why  he  would  not  speak,  and  her  terror  increased. 
She  dared  not  look  up,  test  she  should  find  him  looking  at  her. 

Then  they  emet^ed  from  the  street  and  stood  by  the  river,  In  a  lonely  place.  The 
heavy  ice  was  gray  with  old  snow  in  some  places  and  black  in  others,  where  the  great 
blocks  had  been  cut 
out  in  long  strips. 
It  was  lighter  here. 
A  lingering  ray  of 
sunshine,  forgotten 
by  the  departing 
day,  gilded  the  vast 
walls  and  turrets  of 
venerable  Hrad- 
schin,  far  above 
them  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and 
tinted  the  sharp 
dark  spires  of  the 
half-built  cathedral 
which  crowns  the 
fortress.  The  dis- 
tant ring  of  fast- 
moving  skates 
broke  the  stillness. 

"Areyouangty 
with    me?"    asked  ; 

Unorna,  almost 
humbly,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  she 
said.  The  question 
had  risen  to  her  lips 
without  warning, 
and  was  asked  al- 
mostunconsciously. 

"  I  do  not  under- 
stand. Angry?  At 
what?  Why  should 

you     think     I     am  -she  calls  voi;.    coMt." 

angry  ?  " 

"You  are  so  silent,"  she  answered,  regaining  courage  from  the  mere  sound  of  her 
own  words.  "We  have  been  walking  a  long  time,  and  you  have  said  nothing.  1 
thought  you  were  displeased." 

"  You  must  forgive  me.     I  am  often  silent." 

"  I  thought  you  were  displeased,"  she  repeated.  "  I  think  that  you  were,  though 
you  hardly  knew  it,     I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  were  angry." 

"Why  would  you  be  sorry?"  asljed  the  Wanderer  with  a  civil  indifference  that 
hurt  Unorna  more  than  any  acknowledgment  of  his  displeasure  could  have  done, 

"  Because  I  would  help  you,  if  you  would  let  me." 

He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  keenness.  In  spite  of  herself  she  blushed  and  Jurned 
her  head  away.  He  hardly  noticed  the  fact,  and,  if  he  had,  would  assuredly  not  h^ve 
put  upon  it  any  interpretation  approaching  to  the  truth.  He  supposed  that  she  was 
flushed  with  walking. 

"  No  one  has  ever  helped  me,  least  of  all  in  the  way  you  mean,"  he  said.      "  The 
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counsels  of  wise  men — of  the  wisest — have  been  useless,  as  well  as  the  dreams  of 
women  who   fancy  they  have  the  gift  of  mental  sight  beyond  the  limit  of  bodily 


vision." 


**  Who  fancy  they  see ! "  exclaimed  Unorna,  almost  glad  to  find  that  she  was  still 
strong  enough  to  feel  annoyance  at  the  slight. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  your  powers,  of  which  I  have  had 
no  experience." 

**  I  did  not  offer  to  see  for  you.     I  did  not  offer  you  a  dream." 

**  Would  you  show  me  that  which  I  already  see,  waking  and  sleeping?  Would 
you  bring  to  my  hearing  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  I  can.  hear  even  now  ?  I  need  no 
help  for  that." 

**  I  can  do  more  than  that — for  you." 

"  And  why  for  me  ?  "  he  asked  with  some  curiosity. 

"Because — because  you  are  Keyork  Arabian's  friend."  She  glanced  at  his  face, 
but  he  showed  no  surprise. 

**  You  have  seen  him  this  afternoon,  of  course?  "  he  remarked. 

An  odd  smile  passed  over  Unorna's  face. 

**  Yes.  I  have  seen  him  this  afternoon.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  of  yours — do 
you  understand  ?  " 

*•  He  is  the  wisest  of  men,"  said  the  Wanderer.  **  And  also  the  maddest,"  he  added 
thoughtfully. 

'*  And  you  think  it  was  in  his  madness,  rather  than  in  his  wisdom,  that  he  advised 
you  to  come  to  me  ?  " 

**  Possibly.     In  his  belief  in  you,  at  least." 

**  And  that  may  be  madness  ?  "     She  was  gaining  courage. 

**  Or  wisdom — if  I  am  mad.     He  believes  in  you.     That  is  certain." 

**  He  has  no  beliefs.  Have  you  known  him  long,  and  do  not  know  that?  With 
him  there  is  nothing  between  knowledge  and  ignorance." 

"  And  he  knows,  of  course,  by  experience  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  cannot 
do?" 

**  By  very  long  experience,  as  I  know  him." 

**  Neither  your  gifts,  nor  his  knowledge  of  them  can  change  dreams  to  facts." 

Unorna  smiled  again. 

"You  can  produce  a  dream — nothing  more,"  continued  the  Wanderer,  drawn  at 
last  into  argument.  **I,  too,  know  something  of  these  things.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  is  not  wholly  lost  yet.  You  may  possess  some  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
undeveloped  power  which  could  put  all  their  magic  within  your  reach  if  you  knew  how 
to  use  it.     Yet  a  dream  is  a  dream." 

**  Philosophers  have  disputed  that,"  answered  Unorna.  "  I  am  no  philosopher,  but 
I  can  overthrow  the  results  of  all  their  disputations." 

"You  can  do  this.  If  I  resign  my  will  into  your  keeping  you  can  cause  me  to 
dream.  You  can  call  up  vividly  before  me  the  remembered  and  unremembered  sights 
of  my  life.  You  can  make  me  see  clearly  the  sights  impressed  upon  your  own  memory. 
You  might  do  that,  and  yet  you  would  be  showing  me  nothing  which  I  do  not  see  now 
before  me — of  those  things  which  I  care  to  see." 

"  But  suppose  that  you  were  wrong,  and  that  I  had  no  dream  to  show  you,  but  a 
reality  ?  " 

She  spoke  the  words  very  earnestly,  gazing  into  his  eyes  at  last  without  fear. 
Something  in  her  tone  struck  him  and  fixed  his  attention. 

"  There  is  no  sleep  needed  to  see  realities,"  he  said. 

"  I  did  not  say  that  there  was.  I  only  asked  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  place 
where  she  is." 

The  Wanderer  started  slightly  and  forgot  all  the  instinct  of  opposition  to  her  which 
he  had  felt  so  strongly  before. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  know — that  you  can  take  me  to  her — "  he  could  not  fine 
words.  A  strange,  overmastering  astonishment  took  possession  of  him,  and  with  i 
came  wild  hope  and  the  wilder  longing  to  reach  its  realization  instantly. 

"What  else  could  I  have  meant?  What  else  did  I  say?"  Her  eyes  were 
beginning  to  glitter  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

The  Wanderer  no  longer  avoided  their  look,  but  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow 
as  though  dazed. 
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**I  only  asked  you  to  come  with  me,"  she  repeated  softly.  "There  is  nothing 
supernatural  about  that.  When  I  saw  that  you  did  not  believe  me  I  did  not  try  to 
lead  you  then,  though  she  is  waiting  for  you.     She  bade  me  bring  you  to  her. " 

**You  have  seen  her?  You  have  talked  with  her?  She  sent  you?  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  come  quickly ! — come,  come !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  though  to  take  hers  and  lead  her  away.  She  grasped  it 
eagerly.  He  had  not  seen  that  she  had  drawn  off  her  glove.  He  was  lost.  Her  eyes 
held  him  and  her  fingers  touched  his  bare  wrist.  His  lids  drooped  and  his  will  was 
hers.  In  the  intolerable  anxiety  of  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  to  resist,  he  had  not 
even  thought  of  resisting. 

There  were  great  blocks  of  stone  in  the  desolate  place,  landed  there  before  the  river 
had  frozen  for  a  great  building,  whose  gloomy,  unfinished  mass  stood  waiting  for  the 
warmth  of  spring  to  be  completed.  She  led  him  by  the  hand,  passive  and  obedient  as 
a  child,  to  a  sheltered  spot  and  made  him  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  stones.  It  was 
growing  dark. 

**  Look  at  me,"  she  said,  standing  before  him  and  touching  his  brow. 

He  obeyed. 

"  You  are  the  image  in  my  eyes,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Yes.     I  am  the  image  in  your  eyes,"  he  answered  in  a  dull  voice. 

•*  You  will  never  resist  me  again,  I  command  it.  Hereafter  it  will  be  enough  for 
me  to  touch  your  hand,  or  to  look  at  you,  and  if  I  say  *  Sleep,'  you  will  instantly 
become  the  image  again.     Do  you  understand  that  ?  " 

'*  I  understand  it." 

**  Promise!" 

**  I  promise,"  he  replied,  without  perceptible  effort. 

•*You  have  been  dreaming  for  years.  From  this  moment  you  must  forget  all 
your  dreams." 

His  face  expressed  no  understanding  of  what  she  said.  She  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  before  him.  His  half-glazed  look  followed 
her  as  she  moved.     She  came  back  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head. 

**  My  will  is  yours.  You  have  no  will  of  your  own.  You  cannot  think  without 
me."  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  determination,  and  a  slight  shiver  passed 
over  him. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  to  resist,  for  you  have  promised  never  to  resist  me  again,"  she 
continued.  "  All  that  I  command  must  take  place  in  your  mind  instantly,  without 
opposition.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  moving  uneasily. 

For  some  seconds  she  again  held  her  open  palm  upon  his  head.  She  seemed  to  be 
evoking  all  her  strength  for  a  great  effort. 

•*  Listen  to  me,  and  let  everything  I  say  take  possession  of  your  mind  for  ever. 
My  will  is  yours,  you  are  the  image  in  my  eyes,  my  word  is  your  law.  You  know 
what  I  please  that  you  should  know.  You  forget  what  I  command  you  to  forget. 
You  have  been  mad  these  many  years,  and  I  am  curing  you.  You  must  forget  your 
madness.  You  have  now  forgotten  it.  I  have  erased  the  memory  of  it  with  my 
hand.     There  is  nothing  to  remember  any  more." 

The  dull  eyes,  deep-set  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging  brow,  seemed  to 
seek  her  face  in  the  dark,  and  for  the  third  time  there  was  a  nervous  twitching  of  the 
shoulders  and  limbs.  Unorna  knew  the  symptom  well,  but  had  never  seen  it  return 
so  often,  like  a  protest  of  the  body  against  the  enslaving  of  the  intelligence.  She  was 
nervous  in  spite  of  her  success.  The  immediate  results  of  hypnotic  suggestion  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  first  moments ;  its  consequences  may  be 
widely  different  with  different  individuals.  Unorna,  indeed,  possessed  an  extraordinary 
power,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  had  to  deal  with  an  extraordinary  organization.  She 
knew  this  instinctively,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  the  sleeping  mind  by  degrees  to  the 
^  condition  in  which  she  wished  it  to  remain. 

The  repeated  tremor  in  the  body  was  the  outward  sign  of  a  mental  resistance 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overcome.  The  wisest  course  was  to  go  over  the 
ground  already  gained.     This  she  determined  to  do  by  means  of  a  sort  of  catechism. 

**  Who  am  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Unorna,"  answered  the  powerless  man  promptly,  but  with  a  strange  air  of  relief. 

**  Are  you  asleep  ?  " 

B  B 
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"  No." 

«*  Awake?" 

•*No." 

* '  In  what  state  are  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  an  image." 

**  And  where  is  your  body  ?  " 

**  Seated  upon  that  stone." 

**  Can  you  see  your  face  ?  " 

**  I  see  it  distinctly.     The  eyes  in  the  body  are  glassy." 

*'  The  body  is  gone  now.     You  do  not  see  it  any  more.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

**  It  is  true.     I  do  not  see  it.     I  see  the  stone  on  which  it  was  sitting." 

"You  are  still  in  my  eyes.  Now" — she  touched  his  head  again — **  now,  you  are 
no  longer  an  image.     You  are  my  mind." 

**  Yes.     I  am  your  mind." 

**  You,  my  Mind,  know  that  I  met  to-day  a  man  called  the  Wanderer,  whose  body 
you  saw  when  you  were  in  my  eyes.     Do  you  know  that  or  not  ?  " 

**  I  know  it.     I  am  your  mind." 

**  You  know,  Mind,  that  the  man  was  mad.  He  had  suffered  for  many  years  from 
a  delusion.  In  pursuit  of  the  fixed  idea  he  had  wandered  far  through  the  world.  Do 
you  know  whither  his  travels  had  led  him  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know.  That  is  not  in  your  mind.  You  did  not  know  it  when  I  became 
your  mind." 

"  Good.     Tell  me,  Mind,  what  was  this  man's  delusion?" 

**  He  fancied  that  he  loved  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  find." 

**The  man  must  be  cured.  You  must  know  that  he  was  mad  and  is  now  sane. 
You,  my  Mind,  must  see  that  it  was  really  a  delusion.     You  see  it  now  ?  " 

**Yes.     I  see  it." 

Unorna  watched  the  waking  sleeper  narrowly.  It  was  now  night,  but  the  sky  had 
cleared  and  the  starlight  falling  upon  the  snow  in  the  lonely,  open  place,  made  it 
possible  to  see  very  fairly  well.  Unorna  seemed  as  unconscious  of  the  bitter  cold  as 
her  subject,  whose  body  was  in  a  state  past  all  outward  impressions.  So  far  she  had 
gone  through  the  familiar  process  of  question  and  answer  with  success,  but  this  was 
not  all.  She  knew  that  if,  when  he  awoke,  the  name  he  loved  still  remained  in  his 
memory,  the  result  could  not  be  accomplished.  She  must  produce  entire  forgetful ness, 
and  to  do  this,  she  must  wipe  out  every  association,  one  by  one.  She  gathered  her 
strength  during  a  short  pause.  She  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  delusion  had  been  followed  by  no  convulsive  reaction  in  the 
body.  She  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  concentration  of  her 
will  during  a  few  moments  longer  might  win  the  battle. 

She  could  not  have  chosen  a  spot  better  suited  for  her  purpose.  Within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  streets  in  which  throngs  of  people  were  moving  about,  the  scene 
which  surrounded  her  was  desolate  and  almost  wild.  The  unfinished  building  loomed 
like  a  ruin  behind  her ;  the  rough  hewn  blocks  lay  like  boulders  in  a  stony  desert ;  the 
broad  gray  ice  lay  like  a  floor  of  lustreless  iron  before  her  under  the  uncertain  starlight. 
Only  afar  off,  high  up  in  the  mighty  Hradschin,  lamps  gleamed  here  and  there  from 
the  windows,  the  distant  evidences  of  human  life.  All  was  still.  Even  the  steely  ring 
of  the  skates  had  ceased. 

"And  so,"  she  continued,  presently,  "this  man's  whole  life  has  been  a  delusion, 
ever  since  he  began  to  fancy  in  the  fever  of  an  illness  that  he  loved  a  certain  woman. 
Is  this  clear  to  you,  my  Mind  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  answered  the  muffled  voice. 

"  He  was  so  utterly  mad  that  he  even  gave  that  woman  a  name — a  name,  when 
she  had  never  existed  except  in  his  imagination." 

"  Except  in  his  imagination,"  repeated  the  sleeper,  without  resistance. 

"  He  called  her  Beatrice.  The  name  was  suggested  to  him  because  he  had  fallen 
ill  in  a  city  of  the  South  where  a  woman  called  Beatrice  once  lived  and  was  loved  by  a 
great  poet.  That  was  the  train  of  self-suggestion  in  his  delirium.  Mind,  do  you 
understand  ?  " 

**  He  suggested  to  himself  the  name  in  his  illness." 

"  In  the  same  way  that  he  suggested  to  himself  the  existence  of  the  woman  whom 
he  afterwards  believed  he  loved  ?  " 
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"  In  exactly  the  same  way." 

*'  It  was  all  a  curious  and  very  interesting;  case  of  auto-hypnotic  suggestion.     It 
made  him  very  mad.     He  is  now  cured  of  it.     Do  you  see  that  he  is  cured  ?  " 

The  sleeper  gave  no  answer.  The  stiffened  limbs  did  not  move,  indeed,  nor  did 
the  glazed  eyes  reflect  the  starlight.  But  he  gave  no  answer.  The  lips  did  not  even 
attempt  to  form 
words.  Had  Unorna 
been  less  carried 
away  by  the  excite- 
ment in  her  own 
thoughts,  or  less 
absorbed  in  the  fierce 
concentration  of  her 
will  upon  its  passive 
subject,  she  would 
have  noticed  the 
silence  and  would 
have  gone  back 
again  over  the  old 
ground.  As  it  was 
she  did  not  pause. 

' '  You  understand 
therefore,  my  Mind, 
that  this  Beatrice 
was  entirely  the 
creature  of  the 
man's  imagination. 
Beatrice  does  not 
exist,  because  she 
never  existed. 
Beatrice  never  had 
any  real  being.  Do 
you  understand?" 

This  time  she 
waited  for  an  answer, 
but  none  came. 

"There  never 
was  any  Beatrice," 
she  repeated  firmly, 
laying  her  hand  upon 
the  unconscious  head 
and  bending  down  to 
gaze  into  the  sight- 
less eyes. 

The  answer  did 
not  come,  but  a 
shiver  like  that  of  an 

ague  shook  the  long,  "  heatkice  '. " 

graceful  limbs. 

"You  are  my   Mind,"  she   said    fiercely.      "Obey    me!     There    never  was    any 
Beatrice,  there  is  no  Beatrice  now,  and  there  never  can  be." 

The  noble  brow  contracted  in  a  look  of  agonizing   pain,  and  the  whole  frame 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  the  wind.     The  mouth  moved  spasmodically. 

"  Obey  me  !     Say  it !  "  cried  Unorna  with  passionate  energy. 

The  lips  twisted  themselves,  and  the  face  was  as  gray  as  the  gray  snow. 

"There  is^no — Beatrice."    The  words  came  out  slowly,  and  yet  not  distinctly, 
as  though  wrung  from  the  heart  by  torture, 

Unorna  smiled  at  last,  but  the  smile  had  not  faded  from  her  lips  when  the  air  was 
rent  by  a  terrible  cry. 

"  By  the  Eternal  God  of  Heaven  !  "  cried  the  ringing  voice.    "  It  is  a  lie  ! — a  He  ! — 
a  lie  I " 
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She  who  had  never  feared  anything  earthly  or  unearthly  shrank  back.  She  felt 
her  heavy  hair  rising  bodily  upon  her  head. 

The  Wanderer  had  sprung  to  his  feet.  The  magnitude  and  horror  of  the  falsehood 
spoken  had  stabbed  the  slumbering  soul  to  sudden  and  terrible  wakefulness.  The 
outline  of  his  tall  figure  was  distinct  against  the  gray  background  of  ice  and  snow. 
He  was  standing  at  his  full  height,  his  arms  stretched  up  to  heaven,  his  face  luminously 
pale,  his  deep  eyes  on  fire  and  fixed  upon  her  face,  forcing  back  her  dominating  will 
upon  itself.     But  he  was  not  alone. 

"  Beatrice  !  "  he  cried  in  long'drawn  agony. 

Between  him  and  Unoma  something  passed  by,  something  dark  and  soft  and 
noiseless,  that  took  shape  slowly — a  woman  in  black,  a  veil  thrown  back  from  her 
forehead,  her  white  face  turned  towards  the  Wanderer,  her  white  hands  hanging  by 
her  side.  She  stood  still,  and  the  face  turned,  and  the  eyes  met  Unorna's,  and  Unorna 
knew  that  it  was  Beatrice. 

There  she  stood,  between  them,  motionless  as  a  statue,  impalpable  as  air,  but  real 
as  life  itself.  The  vision,  if  It  was  a  vision,  lasted  fully  a  minute.  Never,  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  was  Unorna  to  forget  that  face,  with  its  deathlike  purity  of  outline,  with 
its  unspeakable  nobility  of  feature. 

It  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  A  low  broken  sound  of  pain  escaped 
from  the  Wanderer's  lips,  and  with  his  arms  extended  he  fell  forwards.  The  strong 
woman  caught  him  and  he  sank  to  the  ground  gently  in  her  arms,  his  head  supported 
upon  her  shoulder,  as  she  kneeled  under  the  heavy  weight. 

There  was  a  sound  of  quick  footsteps  on  the  frozen  snow.  A  Bohemian  watchman, 
alarmed  by  the  loud  cry,  was  running  to  the  spot. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  down  to  examine  the  couple. 

"  jWy  friend  has  fainted,"  said  Unorna  calmly.  "  He  is  subject  to  it.  You  must 
help  me  to  get  him  home." 

"  Is  it  far?"  asked  the  man. 

"  To  the  House  of  the  Black  Mother  of  God." 

(To  6e  continued.) 
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TO   THE    EAST,   WESTWARDS! 

OUR  EMPIRE  HIGHWAY. 

"y  SIR  GEORGE  BADEN-POWELL.  M.P.,  K.C.M.G. 

E  do  not   yet  notice  that    China   and  Japan  He    there,  just   behind 

^  America.     We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  P.  &  O.  that  the  idea  has 

^  never   entered  the  head  of   the  present  generation  that  any  route 

exists    to  Japan    and  Shanghae    except  vi6   Suez,      And  yet    fifty 

years  ago   the  Suez  route  was  ridiculed    as  a  possible  competitor 

)    with  the  Cape  route,  because  of  its  trans-shipments,   its  Red  Sea 

heats,   and   its  various   other  shortcomings   as  compared  with  the 

established  ocean  route.       These   and    other  objections  to  the  eastward  I' overland 

route"  find  their  precise  counterparts  in  the  objections  now  raised  to  the  westward 

overland  route.     But   the  new  route  will   prevail   now  as  did  the  Suez  route  forty 

years  ago.     It  has  on  its  side  the  great  material  and  indestructible  advantage  of  a 

Saving,  a  great  saving,    of   time.       It  is  possible  to  reach  Japan,    r'/ii  Canada,    in 

twenty-two  days,  whereas  the  best  of  passages  viii  Suez  takes  at  least  fifteen  if  not 

twenty  days  longer,  involving  a  loss  of  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  time. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  west-going  route  we  notice  it  is  composed,  as  it 
were,  of  three  great  links  in  the  chain — 3, 000  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  3.500  across  the 
continentof  America,  and  4,500  across  the  Pacific.  Several  advantages  follow.  Monotony 
disappears,  because  of  the  great  land  break  between  the  ocean  voyages.  Interest  and 
variety  are  found  in  the  long  land  journey,  passing  many  important  cities  and  districts, 
and  a^ording  scenery  peculiar  and  picturesque  for  the  traveller  right  through.  Health 
is  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  journey  is  performed  at  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  ; 
the  highest  speed  can  be  maintained,  owing  to  the  short  ocean  trips  and  the  scientific 
fact  that  railway  trains  run  faster  than  steamers. 

History  presents  us  with  few  more  striking  instances  than  this  Canadian  Railway 
of  the  harvest  the  whole  world  can  reap  from  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  a  small  group 
of  men.  This  new  route  has  been  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  patriotic  pluck  of 
Canada  in  supporting  the  splendid  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  twin  fathe/s  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway— Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  and  Sir  George  Stephen.  Without  that 
railway  this  new  route  to  China  and  Australia  would  have  been  about  as  practicable  as 
the  North-West  Passage.  The  story  of  the  origin  and  building  of  that  great  line  really 
deserves  to  be  told  in  all  detail.  For  our  present  purpose  we  can  only  record 
the  debt  that  the  British  Empire  in  general  and  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  particular 
owe  to  the  Government  and  the  men  who  have  accomplished  so  great  and  admirable 
a  national  work. 

One  word  more  of  premise  must  be  said  as  to  the  vital  strategic  value  of  this  new 
route.  There  is  no  man  of  any  weight  throughout  the  wide  British  Empire  who  does 
not  acknowledge  that  its  integrity  and  unity  are  of  the  very  highest  material  value  to 
all  its  parts  and  all  its  citizens.  Men's  eyes  turn  to  two  great  pillars  of  this  integrity 
and  unity — to  mutual  defence  and  facile  intercourse  ;  and  for  these  two  vital  purposes 
of  Empire  this  new  route  is  simply  invaluable.  Assuming  it  is  organized  in  all  its 
proposed  perfection,  we  shall  have  for  purely  strategic  purposes  in  time  of  war  a  route 
along  which  men  and  munitions  of  war  can  be  conveyed  at  highest  speed,  under  the 
89,     February,  1891.  c  c 
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national  flag,  to  Canada,  the  Pacific  coast,  the  China  seas,  and  the  Australias. 
Preparations  are  cut  and  dried  for  placing*  5,000  men,  fully  equipped,  in  any  part  of 
Canada,  with  but  the  remotest  risk  of  interception,  and  with  abundance  of  every  article 
of  food.  The  great  railway,  as  I  know  myself  from  detailed  local  investigation,  is 
tested  and  prepared  to  place  a  loo-ton  g'un  in  Vancouver  within  fourteen  days  of  its 
leaving"  Woolwich.  Torpedo  boats  can  be  placed  on  the  Pacific  with  similar  speed, 
and  conveyed  to  the  China  or  Australian  seas  well  within  thirty  days  from  England.  Nor 
may  it  be  forgotten  that  the  men,  and  especially  the  munitions  of  war,  would  as  contra- 
band of  war  be  declined  by  ships  under  a  foreig'n  flag"  and  not  permitted  to  cross  the 
soil  of  neutral  states.  So  that,  to  take  an  instance,  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  with 
some  European  power,  England  by  this  new  route  can  reinforce  her  forces  in  the  Pacific 
and  even  the  far  east,  with  a  directness  and  speed  absolutely  denied  to  her  foe. 

The  British  public  should  therefore  understand  what  are  the  three  great  links  in  this 
Imperial  chain  of  communications. 

Firstly  and  primarily,  on  the  Atlantic  a  new  line  of  first-class  steamers  is  to  be 
established,  connecting*  England  with  Canada,  and  affording  the  best  of  mail  and 
passenger  accommodation.  In  days  gone  by  the  Allan  line  was  regarded  as  among 
the  finest,  most  comfortable,  and  most  speedy  of  the  Atlantic  services.  But  since 
those  da^s  the  **  ferrying"  to  New  York  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  even 


in  the  last  few  years  raised  the  standard  of  comfort  and  speed  to  so  high  a  level  that 
people  of  to-day  only  marvel  how  they  ever  could  have  put  up  with  the  slow,  uncomfort- 
able ships  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  sea  passage  must  not  take  over  six  days  ;  the  ships 
must  be  almost  as  large  as  the  Great  Eastern — 10,000  tons  instead  of  5,000 — and  their 
speed  must  average  for  the  six  days  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  or  that  of  an  ordinary 
train.  A  vessel  like  the  Teutonic  or  City  of  New  York  no  longer  has  so  many  decks,  but 
so  many  stories,  which  in  the  latest  designs  are  to  be  connected  by  lifts.  Each  must 
have  its  separate  library,  smoking-room,  and  music-room,  as  well  as  dining  saloon. 
To  this  high  standard  those  in  charge  of  our  new  route  to  the  East  have  decided  to 
conform,  and  the  new  Atlantic  steamers  will  in  all  necessary  respects  equal  the  best  of 
those  now  running  on  the  Atlantic, 

When  we  pass  to  our  second  link — the  great  railway — we  come  to  something  on 
which  I  would  speak  in  some  detail,  because  of  its  many-sided  interests.  It  is  the 
only  direct  railway  from  ocean  to  ocean  entirely  in  one  ownership  and  one  control,  and 
in  Mr.  Van  Home  it  has  a  president  who  is  by  free  consent  of  all  authorities  second  to 
none  in  railway  management.  The  line  was  constructed  on  the  **  English  "  as  opposed 
to  the  **  American  "  principle.  This  latter  method  is  to  raise  your  capital  and  run  your 
line— lightly  made,  lightly  equipped— through  some  vast  territory,  and  trust  to  future 
traffic  to  justify  or  encourage  the  issue  of  bonds  sufficient  to  make  a  permanent  way 
and  provide  adequate  rolling  stock.  To  any  one  who  has  crossed  the  continent  on 
the  **  C.  P.  R."  and  on  any  of  the  American  lines  within  five  years  of  their  opening, 
the  difference  of  principle  is  self-evident.     The  C.  P.  R.  starts,  ab  initio,  with  a  perma- 
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nent  way  and  the  finest  rolling  stock  in  atl  North  America.  In  addition  it  has 
adopted  the  new  and  wise  plan  of  building  and  running'  its  own  "sleepers"  and 
"  diners,"  and  as  a  consequence  is  not  at  the  dictation  of  the  Pullman  or  Wagner  com- 
panies. For  instance,  it  was  enabled  at  once  to  place  baths  in  the  sleepers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  company  buiit  well-appointed  hotels  at  places  attractive  to  tourists  of 
all  kinds,  and,  to  turn  to  an  opposite  pole  of  thought,  it  has  taken  and  is  taking  great 
pains  to  secure  ample  loading  and  unloading  facilities  for  steamers  at  the  terminal 
ports.  I  tell  all  this  to  show  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  system — 
complete  and  adequate  for  the  special  purpose  under  review,  namely,  affording 
direct  and  close  connection  between  steamers  calling  at  and  departing  from  ports  in 
the  two  oceans. 


Let  me  ask  the  reader  for  a  few  moments  to  accompany  me  across  those  3,500 
miles  of  land  between  ocean  and  ocean. 

It  is  planned  that  he  should  leave  Europe  either  from  some  French  port  or  finally 
from  Plymouth.  Then  a  first-class  steamship  service,  exceeding  a  speed  of  twenty-two 
miles  in  the  hour,  takes  him  in  135  hours,  or  well  within  six  days,  to  Halifax  in  the 
winter  months  and  to  Quebec  in  the  summer  months.  At  either  city  he  finds  himself 
landed  alongside  a  quay,  vii-d-vis  to  the  train  that  is  to  carry  him  on  his  land  journey. 
Assuming  him  to  be  bent  on  the  through  journey,  he  will  have  such  time  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  trans-shipment  of  mails,  luggage,  and  express  cargo,  to  run  through  the 
chief  sights  and  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  these  historical 
citadels  of  Canada,  over  which  he  will  see  the  Union  Jack  peacefully  floating.  From 
Halifax  the  large-windowed  cars  will  give  him  glimpses  of  the  farms,  the  apple- 
orchards,  and  the  gold  and  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the 
wooded  hills  and  distant  mountain  ranges  he  can  comfort  himself  with  the  certain 
reflection  that  they  hold  more  moose  deer  and  sajmon  fit  for  the  sportsman  than 
probably  any  other  "  corner  of  the  world."  But  he  will  find  it  will  take  him  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  to  traverse  this  particular  "corner"  ere  he  rattles  across  the  "longest 

c  c  a 
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bridge  in  the  world,"  and  enters  the  great  city  of  Montreal.  Did  he  land  in  summet- 
at  Quebec,  he  will  be  wise  to  enjoy  the  unique  motion  of  the  old  French  calesh  ;  he  will 
have  marvelled  at  the  neatness  of  all  things,  and  the  glimpses  of  widespread  cultiva* 
tion,  and  as  the  vistas  open  out  of  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  will  notice 
many  heights  crowned,  not  with  Rhenish  castles,  but  with  enormous  churches  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  reminding  him  indeed  of  the  Loire  or  the  Garonne,  and  telling 
him  that  he  is  in  French  Canada,  where  all  men  and  women  are  ardently  ecclesiastic, 
and  therefore  look  with  fear  on  the  threatened  absorption  into  a  Republic,  which  has 
little  regard  for  purely  ecclesiastical  claims  or  property. 

In  Montreal  the  traveller  will  be  greatly  struck  by  the  noble  building  which  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  architecture  is  of  a  very 
striking  character,  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  of  a  kind  peculiarly  liked  by  the  leaders 
of  the  New  Canada.  It  is  seen  again  in  the  Toronto  University  buildings  and  in  the 
best  private  bouses.     It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  essentially  Norman  in  character.     Is 
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this  an  intrinsic  indication  that  the  Canadian  people  is  already  conscious  of  becoming 
the  Normans,  the  Norsemen  of  the  North  American  Continent?  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  nurtured  among  snows,  and  find  leisure  and  hardiness  and  character  in  a  long 
winter  to  make  them  for  the  New  World  what  the  snows  of  Sweden  and  Pomerania 
and  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  made  the  Norsemen  for  the  Old — its  rulers  and  leaders. 

But  we  hasten  on  from  Montreal  past  a  country  where  agriculture  struggles  with 
the  great  and  profitable  industry  of  lumbering.  Tiie  railway  follows  the  wide  Ottawa 
river,  and  everywhere  are  seen  the  booms  and  the  logs  and  the  mills  which  indicate  the 
great  industry  which  enables  Canada  already  to  export  annually  a  value  exceeding 
)^4.ooo,ooo  of  timber  and  lumber. 

By  this  time  the  traveller  is  becoming  accustomed  to  the  environments  and  appli- 
ances of  the  sleeping  cars  and  the  diners  and  the  colonist  cars.  As  with  a  sea  voyage, 
so  with  a  continuous  train  voyage,  twenty-four  hours  or  so  are  needed  for  the  novice 
to  shake  into  his  new  surroundings,  and  by  that  time  he  finds  himself  regularly  taking 
his  sleep  and  his  meals  under  entirely  novel  conditions,  but  with  as  little  concern  as 
if  he  had  been  to  the  manner  born  and  bred. 

The  rattle  of  a  bridge  suddenly  causes  him  to  look  out,  and  then  he  sees  the  many 
spires  of  a  great  pile  of  buildings  on  a  high  bluff  over  a  great  and  rapid  river — and 
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he  grasps  the  idea  that  he  is  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  ^reat  Dominion.  He  has 
now,  with  ever-changing  scenes  and  variety  of  country  and  industry,  travelled  nearly 
1,000  miles  of  the  3,500,  The  stay  at  Ottawa  is  brief,  and  there  is  no  time,  perchance, 
to  visit  the  perfect  Government  buildings,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons — 
or  to  see  over  the  vast  sawmills  and  lumber  factories — for  the  train  lakes  him  rapidly 
away  ever  westwards,  through  country  gradually  becoming  wilder  and  wilder.  There 
is  more  of  woods  and  rocks  and  rough  streams,  and  less  and  less  of  cultivation,  and  just 
as  he  is  thinking  that  he  is  coming  to  a  poorer  country  his  attention  is  drawn  to  Sudbury 
and  its  great  nickel  mines — a  long  way  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  He  is  also 
told  of  the  marvellous  deposit  of  phosphate — great  veins  affording  thousands  of  tons 
of  this  valued  "  mineral  guano,"  for  which  farmers  in  old  countries  and  in  new  are 
making  such  strong  demand.  Indeed  it  is  said  on  high  authority  that  these  rich 
phosphate  deposits  may  actually  save  the  wheat-acres  of  England,  France,  and  even 
Russia,  from  the  fate  which  rendered  desolate  the  great  wheat-acres  of  ancient  Barbary 
and  the  East. 


BUFFALO   BO.NES   AT  A    PRAIRIB  STATION. 

Rapidly  journeying  along,  and  finding  train  life  most  comfortable,  the  wilder  scenery 
brings  him  at  last  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  railway  follows  the  steep 
cliffs  and  romantic  inlets  for  miles  and  miles,  and  in  many  a  peep  in  summer  time 
reminds  one  of  the  boldest  places  in  the  Riviera.  Here  is  the  hardest  constructed  work 
on  all  the  hne,  for  which  ^£300, 000  worth  of  dynamite  was  used.  In  winter  all  is 
shrouded  in  snow  and  ice  and  yet  the  trains  maintain  their  speed,  and  the  cars  within 
are  kept  at  a  steady  temperature  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  between  55°  and  70° 
Fahrenheit — and  the  double  windows,  assisting  to  keep  the  temperature  even,  never 
become  frosted,  and  always  afford  clear  views. 

Just  half-way  across  the  continent  we  find  "samples"  of  all  kinds  of  minerals,  from 
asbestos  to  iron,  from  silver  to  mica,  indicating  sources  of  future  wealth  ;  but  a  few 
miles  further  on,  at  Fort  William,  not  long  ago  a  distant  outpost  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  traveller  is  fairly  startled  at  the  two  giant  grain  elevators  that 
have  a  combined  capacity  for  1,500,000  bushels,  the  wheat  being  "imported"  from 
the  railway  trucks  alongside,  and  "exported"  direct  into  the  barges,  schooners, 
and  steamers  which  carry  it  direct  by  water  to  such  populous  cities  as  Chicago,  or 
such  ocean  ports  as  Montreal.  Yet  it  was  here,  only  twenty  years  ago,  that  a  great 
armed  force  was  assembled  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  which,  with  every  advantage 
of  leadership   and  equipment,  occupied  four  months  in  transporting  itself  to  Fort 
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Garry.  To-day  the  comfortable  railway  daily  takes  passengers  the  same  route  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  is  as  he  approaches  Winnipeg  that  the  traveller  at 
last  leaves  behind  him  the  low,  abrupt,  tree-covered  hills  and  broken  rivers  and  endless 
lakes  which  have  marked  the  route  ever  since  leaving  Ottawa.  He  now  fairly  enters 
the  prairie  country  ;  trees  become  scarce  and  stunted,  and  all  is  level — yet,  especially 
if  it  be  autumn,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  "  stooks  "  of  cut  wheat  and  hay,  with 
settlers'  cabins  here  and  there.  Frequently  along  the  line  are  seen  huge  grain  eleva- 
tors, and  the  curious  little  groups  of  houses,  stores,  and  stables  that  frequently  recur 
along  the  line  tell  clearly  of  the  great  strides  all  this  wide  prairie  land  is  takmg  m 
farming  of  all  kinds. 

Later  on  are  seen,  every  few  yards  almost,  the  old  buffalo  trails— paths  running 
north    and   south,    worn    into    the    level    surface    by    the     "Indian    file"    tramp    of 


buffalo— ^:lear  proof  of  the  great  grazing  capacity  for  cattle  of  these  illimitable 
plains.  A  few  years  ago  buffaloes  abounded,  and  thousands  could  be  seen.  Now  it 
is  confidently  asserted  by  naturalists  that  the  only  buffalo  in  Canada  is  the  small 
herd  preserved  by  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  in  his  prairie  home  of  Silver  Heights,  near 
Winnipeg.  How  or  why  this  strange  extermination  has  taken  place  is  still  matter  of 
dispute,  but  of  the  fact  itself  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
startling  sights  just  now  along  the  railway  are  the  long  drawn  stacks  of  buffalo  bones 
walled  in  by  buffalo  skulls  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the  railway  stations,  piled  up  for  con- 
veyance by  train  to  make  that  "animal"  charcoal  so  much  prized  by  sugar  refiners  and 
others.  It  is  the  railway  which  has  made  it  profitable  to  carry  these  last  remnants  of 
the  buffalo  to  other  places  and  strange  uses. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  prairie  is  the  "  natural  gas."  That  at  Langevin 
burst  forth  while  they  were  boring  for  water,  and  is  now  used  to  boil  the  steam  that 
pumps  up  the  water.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  signs  that  all  this  vast  "  basin  "  lies 
on  the  top  of  great  beds  of  coal,  while  further  to  the  north  are  great  beds  of  kerosene 
and  pitch  yet  untapped. 

The  main  line  continues  its  determined  course  across  the  prairie  until  suddenly  its  way 
seems  blocked  by  the  sharp  snow-crowned  peaks  of  a  distant  mountain  range.  Presently 
the  prairie  becomes  more  undulating  ;  the  foothills  are  approached  ;  the  sluggish  yellow 
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of  the  rivers  has  given  place  to  blue,  rapid  water,  and  very  shortly  pine  woods  reappear, 
and  the  traveller  suddenly  finds  himself  in  an  alpine  valley.  On  his  left,  backed  by  a 
magniiicent  view  of  abrupt  and  picturesque  mountains,  he  will  see  the  great  trestle 
bridge  that  leads  to  the  newly-opened  coal  mines  of  Canmore,  where  a  coal  has 
been  found  that  is  absolutely  smokeless  while  giving  a  most  heating  flame.  Three 
seams  are  already  opened,  of  8,  14,  and  17  feet  respectively — a  discovery  of  immense 
value  to  the  great  railway  and  to  all  the  other  industries  that  must  arise.  The 
passage  through  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  here 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  easily  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  except 
from  the  notable  rarity  of  human  habitations.  But  this  is  a  feature  that  will  not  last. 
Not  only  ts  there  the  scenery,  the  mountain  air,  and  the  unrivalled  facilities  for  sport  of  all 
kinds,  but  at  every  turn  minerals  and  metals  are  being  discovered  in  abundance  ;  already 
smelters  are  to  be  started  in  two  convenient  centres  ;  already  steamers  are  on  the  lakes 
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and  rivers  ;  already  light  railways  are  being  projected  to  connect  the  waterways,  and 
every  indication  given  that  these  valleys  will  soon  hold  their  villages  and  their  towns. 

Bear  (grizzly,  cinnamon,  and  black),  lynx,  mountain  lion,  mountain  sheep  and  goats, 
cariboo,  moose,  beaver.and  a  host  of  other  beasts  and  birds  await  the  sportsman,  but 
while  he  and  the  miner  have  hitherto  monopolised  all  the  land,  and  the  miner  has  taken 
more  than  ;£'io,ooo,ooo  out  of  the  rivers  and  hillsides  of  British  Columbia,  it  is  now 
being  discovered  that  agriculture  can  and  does  flourish  in  all  the  valleys,  and  that 
British  Columbia,  the  supposed  sea  of  mountains,  holds  millions  of  acres  of  excellent 
level  agricultural  lands.  The  Kooteney  and  Okenaga  districts,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
of  use  only  to  the  hunter  and  miner,  are  now  proclaimed  to  have  all  the  attributes  of 
splendid  wheat  areas. 

As  the  railway  winds  over  these  great  mountain  ranges,  we  are  reminded  continually 
of  the  precautions  taken  by  tunnels  and  by  "  breaks  "  to  turn  the  avalanches  or  "  snow 
slides  "  down  gullies  or  allow  them  to  pass  harmlessly  over  the  trains.  So  perfect  are 
these  arrangements  that  last  winter  the  C.  P.  R.  route  was  the  only  transcontinental  route 
that  was  never  blocked  by  snow.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  route  has 
the  advantageof  traversing  the  continent  at  afar  lower  altitude  above  the  sea.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  piece  of  scenery  is  the  eastern  face  of  Mount  Stephen,  with  a  huge 
glacier  creeping  down  its  side  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  wall  of  pure  ice  Soo  feet  high, 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  sheer  precipice  of  1 ,800  feet. 
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The  through  traveller  will  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  him  to  "  stop  over  "  in 
some  one  of  the  tempting  hotels  built  and  equipped  in  most  perfect  style  close  to  the 
best  of  the  scenery.  The  Glacier  House,  for  instance,  affording  all  the  luxuries  of 
civilization  even  in  mid  winter,  is  a  few  minutes  walk  from  a  glacier  measured  to  be 
as  large  as  all  those  in  Switzerland  added  together.  But  the  train  steadily  pursues 
its  way,  and,  following  down  magnificent  river  gorges,  gradually  emerges  into  the 
coast  scenery  of  British  Columbia — the  rich  grass,  dense  foliage  and  general  growth 
reminding  one  of  Devonshire. 

Such  are  the  very  varied  scenes  that  lighten  the  four  days  railway  journey ;  and  it  is 

almost  with  regret 
that  what  appears 
to  be  a  magnificent 
lake  in  the  midst 
of  lofty  hills  really 
turns  out  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  within 
a  brief  space  the 
passenger  sud- 
denly finds  signs 
of  shipping,  and 
eventually  the 

train  is  pulled  up 
alongside  a  great 
ocean  liner  on  the 
qu  ay  at  Vancouver. 
Even  in  this 
year  the  visitor  is 
fairly  astounded 
to  find  in  this  port 
of  Vancouver, 
which  was  literally 
forest  not  eight 
years  ago,  great 
piers  and  sheds, 
and,  if  in  luck,  he 
may  come  across 
vast  stacks  of  tea 
unloading  from  a 
steamer  direct 
from  China  and 
Japan, andloading 
into  long  trains  of 
freight  cars  for 
speedy  transport 
to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  and 
Canada  and  for 
transmission  to 
DRY  DOCK,  VICTORIA.  Huropc.       Every- 

where are  seen 
signs  of  clearing  and  building ;  and  as  the  steamer,  rapidly  taking  in  mails  and  pass- 
engers, steams  out  of  the  absolutely  smooth  harbour,  the  traveller  will  long  to  return 
some  day  to  explore  the  endless  fiords  and  islands  and  mountain  valleys  which  extend 
on  all  sides.  The  course  of  the  st*amcr  for  some  hours  passes  close  to  islands  and 
islets  and  at  last  brings  her  to  the  port  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia 
and  chief  city  on  the  Island  of  Vancouver.  Here  she  takes  in  the  last  contingent  of 
passengers  and  mails — a  great  proportion  of  which  comes  up  from  Puget  Sound,  where 
with  true  American  rapidity  several  cities  of  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants  have  sprung 
up,  and  a  population  of  250,000  already  come  to  live  where  ten  years  ago  there  was 
only  Indians  and  lumbermen.  Victoria,  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  all  this 
new  life,  has  doubled  its  population  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ! 
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Here  is  coal  of  good  quality  ;  here  can  be  bought  the  smokeless  Canmore  coal ; 
here  is  wealth  of  all  farm  and  garden  produce — every  facility,  in  short,  for  success  as 
a  great  base  and  centre  for  a  mercantile  marine  of  unlimited  dimensions,  sufficient  to 
provide  for  all  the  necessities  of  all  the  large  population  that  is  destined  to  live  on  the 
plains,  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  dig  and  hew  wealth  from  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia,  or  reap  the  harvest  of  the  sea,  which  her  fiords  and  big  rivers  so  lavishly 
provide. 

Esquimault,  an  old-world  English  naval  station,  is  close  to  Victoria,  and  here  we 
find  a  gjeat  dry  dock  ready  equipped  for  the  coming  steamers.  Here  we  have  a 
growing  naval  base  where  for  years  past  the  Union  Jack  has  guarded  a  reserve  of 
strength  for  the  due  protection  of  all  citizens  of  the  Empire  dwelling  in  these  parts  or 
frequenting  these  seas. 


Here  commences  the  third  of  the  great  links  in  the  chain  that  this  new  route  throws 
across  the  British  Empire.  It  is  at  Vancouver  that  the  passenger  for  China  or  Aus- 
tralia again  takes  ship.  On  the  first  route  he  will  voyage  on  a  great  circle  northwards 
towards  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  so  to  Japan  ;  on  the  second  route,  he  will  make 
rapid  transit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  so  cruise  onwards  past  many  a  Pacific 
island  until  he  reaches  Australia  at  Brisbane.  Thence  comparatively  short  distances 
of  train  will  carry  the  mails  to  Sydney  and  to  Melbourne. 

On  both  these  routes  he  will  find  powerful  new  steamers,  with  every  modern 
improvement,  maintaining  a  thoroughly  first-class  service,  and  averaging  a  speed  of 
sixteen  knots,  flying  the  blue  ensign  and  manned  by  the  men  of  the  R.N.R. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  this  great  Empire  highway,  placing  England  nearer  to  China 
and  Japan  than  any  country  of  Europe,  and  providing  Canada  both  with  arterial 
means  of  internal  communication  and  the  best  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world.  The  route  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  pluck  and  enterprise  of  Canadians, 
but  it  is  a  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  to  many  leading  men  in  the  Old  Country  to  do 
all  they  can  to  forward  and  support  so  excellent  an  Imperial  undertaking,  carrying 
us,  as  it  does,  westwards  to  the  Far  East  in  far  less  time  than  we  can  travel  eastwards. 
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Bv  MADAME  ROMANOFF.^ 

N  attempting  to  convey  to  the  English  mind  a  correct  idea  of  Russian 

girlhood,  1   propose   to   take  that  period  of  life  from  the  time  when 

the  child,  thinking  of  soon  being  a  big  girl,  begins  to  study  regularly 

and  seriously,  until  her  final  departure  from  her  parents'  house.     Of 

course  that  epoch  varies  in  different  spheres  and  families  ;    but  I  wilt 

take  the  usual  age  for  beginning  school  study  to  be  ten  or  eleven  years, 

when  a  child  has  attained  the  full  age  necessary  for  admittance  into  a 

public  school,  a  mode  of  education  by  far  the  most  popular  in  Russia, 

probably  because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory.     Governesses  seem  to  be 

gradually  fading  away  from    the   scene,    although  in  rich  and  aristocratic    families 

they  are  kept  to  accustom  the  children  from  their  earliest  years  to  foreign  languages. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  public  schools  is  necessary  before  passing  on  to  the  pupils 

themselves. 

The  Institute. 

Institutes  are  found  in  each  of  the  capitals  and  in  many  Government  cities  all  over 
the  Empire.  They  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great,  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  famous  Smolny  Monastery  at  Petersburg  was 
founded  by  Her  Imperial  Majesty.  They  are  vast  boarding  schools,  where  the  pupils 
are  clothed  and  furnished  with  books,  stationery,  and  every  other  requisite  ;  they 
have  dwellings  in  them  for  the  directress,  inspectress,  and  class  ladies  (not  teachers),  - 
workrooms  for  linen  and  other  clothing,  shoemaking,  extensive  laundries,  kitchens, 
and  every  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  several  hundreds  of  persons.  In  each 
class  the  pupil  remains  one  year,  passing,  after  a  successful  examination,  into 
the  next.  If  from  illness  or  idleness  she  is  not  successful,  she  must  remain  in  her 
old  class  a  whole  year  more  I  This  is  considered  a  great  misfortune  or  disgrace  as 
facts  may  prove,  but  parents  have  a  weakness  for  laying  the  blame  on  their  daughter's 
delicate  health  or  nerves.*  Most  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  their  fathers'  services.  Others,  who  have  no  right  to  such 
a  privilege,  pay  a  by  no  means  exorbitant  sum  per  annum.  One  singular  feature 
of  the  Institutes  is  that  each  pupil  must  learn  every  branch  of  science  and  art 
named  in  the  programme.  No  matter  if  she  has  no  ear  for  music,  no  talent  for 
drawing,  she  must  play  the  piano  and  copy  pictures  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
entreaties  of  parents  to  exempt  the  child  who  has  no  natural  turn  for  drawing,  from 
wasting  her  time  over  an  occupation  that  is  not  to  her  liking,  and  for  which  she  has 
no  capacity,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  she  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed during  the  drawing  lesson  in  practising  on  the  piano,  for  which  she  may  have 
a  certain  degree  of  talent,  are  politely  but  firmly  put  aside.  The  reason  assigned  is 
that  each  pupil  is  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  becoming  a  governess  should  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  and  that  the  theory,  at  any  rate,   of  these  arts  is  positively 

'  "H.  C.  Romanoff," 

^  The  "  teacher;,''  or  masters,  are  gentlemen  who  have  fully  completeil  a  nniversity  education. 

*  If,  on  the  camplelioD  of  the  second  year  in  one  class,  she  be  unable  to  pass  again,  she  is  excluded. 
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indispensable.  In  the  olden  time,  before  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 's  wise  and 
kind-hearted  consort  became  Tzaritza,  the  girls  were  taken  from  their  Caucasian, 
Siberian,  and  Bessarabian  homes,  and  remained  in  the  Institute  until  seven  years 
had  elapsed  without  once  going*  home  for  the  holidays  !  They  are  now  allowed  to  go 
home  for  nearly  two  months  in  the  summer. 

The  Gymnasium. 

This  system  of  education  seemed  to  the  mother-Tzaritza  all  very  well  for  the 
daughters  of  the  better  off  of  the  Russian  gentry,  but  not  exactly  suitable  to  the 
less  well-to-do  ;  and  through  her  means  gymnasiums  or  day-schools  were  established 
all  over  the  Empire  for  all  classes  of  girls.  Her  original  intention  was  to  provide  a 
thorough  Russian  education  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  not  so  to  overburden 
the  girls  with  tasks  to  be  prepared  at  home  as  to  prevent  their  assisting  their  mother 
in  housekeeping  duties.  But  little  by  little  this  admirable  plan  became  annihilated 
by  the  addition  of  various  ologies  and  advanced  mathematics.  School  hours  in  a 
gymnasium  are  from  half-past  nine  till  three,  the  work  being  decidedly  hard,  especially 
after  the  fourth  class.  ^  Governesses  and  class  ladies  are  almost  invariably  taken  from 
the  Institute,  on  account  of  their  more  refined  manners  and  their  practical  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  and  also  because  they  more  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  school-room  routine,  having  enjoyed  less  liberty  during  their  period  of 
education  than  the  Gymnasistkas,^  who  in  the  mass  are  brightly  intelligent,  thoroughly 
well  instructed  in  what  they  do  know,  and  always  longing  for  higher  culture, 
independence,  and  work  (not  needlework),  while  many  a^ect  a  masculine  manner 
which  is  not  always  pleasing. 

The  Gymnasium  affords  great  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  where  they 
exist  owing  to  their  cheapness,'  and  because  they  enable  the  parents  and  children  to 
live  together.  People  in  small  towns,  villages  and  estates  have  to  place  their  daughters 
in  "quarters,"*/.^.,  in  families  who  lodge  and  board  them,  and  where  in  general 
they  have  far  too  much  liberty.  The  parents  are  thankful  if  the  house  is  considered 
respectable,  if  the  food  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  if  their  clothes  are  fairly  washed 
and  not  much  stolen  by  the  laundresses.  The  disadvantages  are  many  ;  the  journey 
to  school  and  back — sometimes  a  considerable  distance — in  all  weathers,  in  terrible 
frosts,  in  thaws,  and  in  Southern  Governments  in  terrific  heat  ;  the  absence  of  practice 
in  foreign  languages,  and  the  easiness  with  which  the  girls  can  avoid  attending 
evening  matins  and  mass. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  the  reader  with  details  of  Institute  or  Gym- 
nasium life  and  tuition  ;  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  There  are 
staunch  supporters  of  the  old-fashioned  Institute,  and  as  many  of  the  Gymnasium, 
the  former  denouncing  the  free  manners  and  unrefined  "  tone  "  of  the  Gymnasistka,  the 
latter  declaring  that  an  Institutka  must  be  a  **  muslin  girl,"  as  Professor  Pirogoff  ^  first 
called  the  foolishly  naive,  childish  maiden  who  joined  her  family  after  seven  years' absence, 
and  who  certainly  did  made  herself  extremely  ridiculous,  occasionally,  some  forty  years 
ago.  But  things  are  altered  now,  the  pupils  of  both  establishments  are  far  more 
sensible  and  practical  than  formerly  ;  and  what  particularly  strikes  one  is  the  wonderful 
readiness  with  which  they  settle  down  into  the  frugal  and  indefatigable  housewife. 

• 

The  Ecclesiastical  School. 

Ecclesiastical  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  every  Government  city.  They  are  in- 
tended for  the  daughters  of  the  clergy,  but  lay  pupils  are  admitted,  though  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  pay  than  others,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  admitted  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  The  course  of  education  is  not  so  extensive  as  either  at  the  Gymnasium 

^  In  a  Gymnasium  there  are  eight  classes,  also  of  one  year's  duration  each,  the  last  being  the  special  or 
pedagogic  class,  where  the  girls  prepare  to  be  teachers  of  national  or  board  schools. 

'  The  Gymnasistka  is  a  Liberal,  the  Institutka  a  Conservative. 

'  At  Petersburg  from  £%  to  ;f  10  per  annum,  no  books  or  stationery  found.  In  the  Interior  nearly  half 
that  sum. 

*  No  one  can  keep  quarters  without  a  recommendation  from  the  directress  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  boys 
and  girls  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  one  house. 

^  An  eminent  physician,  who  wrote  a  series  of  admirable  papers  on  education,  which  caused  much  sensation 
soon  after  the  Crimean  War. 
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or  the  Institute  ;  languages  and  music  are  optional,  and  extra  pay  is  charged  for  them. 
A  former  Governor  of  Viatka,  anxious  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music  in  the  families  of 
the  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  prisoners,  founded  in  the  prison 
at  Viatka  a  manufactory  of  **  wind-pianos,"  a  kind  of  little  harmonium,  of  very 
agreeable  tone  and  extremely  cheap.  A  piano  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  village  priest  to 
purchase  ;  this  instrument  however  is  accessible  to  almost  all,  and  on  it  the  ecclesias- 
tical damsels  are  taught  to  play.  They  are  also  instructed  in  playing  at  draughts  and 
chess.  People  in  England  have  not  a  notion  of  the  intense  dullness  of  some  Russian 
villages,  distant  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from  rail  or  steamer,  and  fifty  or  more 
from  the  nearest  town — no  society,  no  neighbours,  nothing  to  interest  the  young 
wife  except  housekeeping,  needlework,  and  a  little  literature.  Such  provisions  for  the 
recreation  of  the  pupils'  future  husbands  are  therefore  both  kind  and  wise.  These 
young  women  are  remarkably  ladylike  and  agreeable,  and  are  eagerly  sought  for  in 
marriage  by  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

Rewards. 

The  final  examinations  take  place  in  May.^  On  their  result  frequently  hangs  a 
girl's  future  career,  and  often  her  very  existence.  The  possession  of  a  diploma 
is  ^^abit  of  bread"  for  life,  a  recommendation,  a  thing  that  any  girl  in  Russia 
would  be  ashamed  and  miserable   to   be  without. 

In  Institutes  there  is  another  reward,  the  chiffre^  or  initial  letter  of  the  Em- 
press's name.  It  is  a  sort  of  order,  given  to  the  best  pupil  of  the  class  on  leaving 
school,  and  consists  of  the  letter  M  in  solid  gold,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
on  a  blue  bow.  Should  its  possessor  ever  become  a  governess,  she  can  demand 
a  higher  salary  ;  she  also  has  the  right  to  ask  for  an  audience  of  the  Empress,  and  in 
the  event  of  her  having  daughters,  they  can  all  be  educated  at  Government  expense.^ 
The  second  best  pupil  receives  a  big  gold  medal,  five  centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  two  ounces  and  a  half.  On  one  side  is  the  Emperor's  head 
and  title,  on  the  other  the  representation  of  a  vineyard,  the  words  **  Visit  this  vine," 
over  it,  and  under  it,  **  For  distinguished  diligence."  The  other  rewards  are  silver 
medals,  and  books.  In  the  Gymnasium  a  gold  and  one  or  two  silver  medals  are 
given. 

The  Parting  Day. 

In  the  Gymnasium  the  parting  day  is  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  ceremony, 
but  at  the  Institute  it  is  a  memorable  date  for  all  who  are  leaving  its  walls.  They 
assemble  with  all  the  younger  classes  in  church  for  the  last  time  at  mass,  in  their 
quaint  but  daintily  clean  costume  ;  the  priest,  who  has  been  their  instructor  in  religion 
all  the  time,  preaches  a  farewell  sermon  of  kindly  and  excellent  advice,  and  every- 
body cries,  especially  the  two  class  ladies,  who  have  got  to  a  blessed  conclusion  of 
their  seven  years'  care  and  trouble,  and  who  are  heartily  fond  of  their  charges.  After 
service  the  girls  go  to  the  wardrobe-lady's  room,  where  their  own  clothes,  brought  in 
good  time  by  the  friends  who  will  take  them  home,  are  ready  for  them,  and  are 
donned  amid  merry  peals  of  happy  laughter  alternated  with  little  fits  of  weeping. 
The  **  coming  out"  gowns  are  always  white,  and  the  whole  class  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure as  nearly  the  same  material  as  possible.  Then  follows  the  leave-taking,  and 
the  girls  disperse  with  their  friends,  perhaps  never  more  to  meet  again. 

At  Home. 

The  daughter  is  a  great  pet  in  Russian  families,  perhaps  because  there  are  generally 
more  sons  than  daughters.  Take  the  younger  members  of  the  Imperial  family  as  an 
example,  and  we  find  twenty-two  grand  dukes  and  only  seven  grand  duchesses  ;  and 
this  may  be  stated  to  be  about  the  average  proportion  in  most  families.  The  necessity 
for  men  in  the  rural  districts  as  assistants  in  the  agricultural  labours  of  their  fathers, 
has  given  rise  to  a  saying,  *'  One  son  is  no  son  ;  two  sons  are  half  a  son  ;  but  three 

^  In  May  the  examinations  for  passing  into  the  next  class,  and  the  final  one,  take  place.     In   August 
those  for  admittance  to  schools,  both  for  girls  and  boys. 
'^  The  chiffre  does  not  exist  in  the  Gymnasium. 
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are  a  whole  son."  Notwithstanding  the  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  birth  of 
a  boy  is  hailed,  the  little  girl  is  the  darling,  the  object  of  the  tenderest  affection  and 
care  of  parents  and  brothers,  not  to  speak  of  other  adoring  relatives.  Much  is  not 
expected  of  her  in  the  way  of  assistance  in  the  family,  she  is  indulged  as  far  as  their 
means  and  circumstances  permit,  and  she  takes  it  quietly  and  as  her  due,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  she  does  not  voluntarily  and  tacitly  contribxite  her  share  in  helping  her 
mother.  Her  occupations  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  of  all  European  girls, 
but  parish  work  in  Russia  existeth  not  for  her.  She  cannot  have  classes  at  Sunday 
schools,  as  religion  is  taught  by  priests  or  deacons.  It  would  be  thought  quite 
extraordinary  and  improper  were  a  young  unmarried  girl  to  visit  the  sick  or  poor 
in  townsy  but  in  villages  it  is  sometimes  done  under  the  direction  of  mamma  or 
grandmamma.  She  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  pleasure,  likes  to  be  well  dressed,  and 
generally  adores  dancing.  Music  is  not  the  Russian  girl's  forte y  nor  is  solo  singing. 
Most  of  the  Institutkas,  though  they  thoroughly  know  the  theory  of  music  play  like  a 
child  of  twelve  ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  it  is  seldom  you  find  a  girl  able 
to  play  a  quadrille  or  polka  off  hand. 

The  Gymnasistkas  affect  a  magnificent  contempt  for  all  such  ^'delicacies." 
After  securing  their  diploma,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Gymnasistkas  begin  to 
pine  for  higher  culture,  or  the  so-called  work  among  ''the  people."  It  is  not 
only  orphans,  or  daughters  of  persons  with  large  families  and  small  means  that 
endeavour  to  obtain  board  appointments.  It  is  the  fashion,  the  craze  of  the  day. 
Higher  culture  used  to  be  attainable  by  joining  the  higher  courses  at  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  other  university  cities  where  girls  with  a  diploma  went  through  a 
university  course,  and  received  after  five  years'  study  another,  which  gave  the  owner 
the  right  to  teach  in  Institutes  and  Gymnasiums. 

Secret  Societies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  splendid  courses,  giving  such  magnificent  culture 
for  so  small  a  fee,  about  ^2  loy.  or  ;^3  per  annum,  should  have  been  crowded  by 
so  many  silly  followers  of  the  Nihilistic  denomination  that  at  one  time  they  became  a 
term  of  reproach  and  almost  shame.  Undoubtedly  many  young  women  did  conduct 
themselves  in  an  unwomanly  manner.  They  joined  secret,  political,  and  unlawful 
societies,^  and  dressed  so  that  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  a  youth  from 
a  maiden.  I  will  not  even  touch  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  misguided  simpletons 
referred  to,  who  absolutely  fancied  themselves  the  future  reformers  of  the  Russian 
Empire  ;  but  one  feature  in  their  lives  was  so  strange  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 
This  was  fictitious  marriages.  When  money  was  requisite  for  some  dreadful  con- 
spiracy, the  members  of  which  were  mostly  impecunious  boys  and  girls,  one  or  more 
of  them,  knowing  she  had  a  right  to  an  inheritance  on  coming  of  age  or  on  marriage, 
would  declare  herself  willing  to  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  anybody  who 
ardently  wished  for  **  the  public  benefit,"  part  with  him  at  the  church  door,  get  her 
certificate,  receive  her  money,  and  give  it  over  to  the  president  of  the  Society. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  simple,  unsophisticated  inhabitants  of  the 
Far  Interior,  where  of  course  such  things  were  represented  in  an  exaggerated  light, 
should  resist  to  the  last  gasp  their  youthful  daughters'  ardent  desire  to  join  these 
courses  ?  Who  can  record  one  half,  one  hundredth  part,  of  the  misery,  the  heart- 
breaking anxiety,  the  despair  that  both  sides  experienced?  Many  girls  ran  away 
in  parties  and  came  back  at  last,  learned,  triumphant,  and  fast,  and  frequently  with 
ill-concealed  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  those  who  resisted  her  wishes  five  years 
ago. 

All  this  dates  from  1874,  when  the  new  law  about  military  service  was  put  in  force, 
the  simple  explanation  of  which  may  be  given  'in  a  few  words.  The  higher  the  diploma 
a  youth  of  twenty-one  could  boast  of,  the  less  his  term  of  service,  which,  for  various 
diplomas,  lasts  from  five  years  to  three  months.  It  was  thought  that  this  plan 
would  increase  the  desire  for  learning  in  all  classes ;  and  so  it  did.  Sons  of 
coachmen,  tinkers,  and  shoemakers  donned  the  uniform  of  the  Gymnasist,  finish- 
ing as  successfully  as  those  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  Appointments,  at  last, 
could  not  be  found  for  all  candidates,  while  harrowing  histories  of  want  among  students 

^  Of  course  many  members  of  such  societies  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  courses. 
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whose  friends  were  unable  to  spare  them  an  allowance,  and  who  went  to  university 
cities  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  themselves  by  teaching,  or  copying  papers,  became 
so  frequent  and  so  heartrending  as  to  draw  attention  from  high  quarters ;  and  three 
years  ago  new  rules  were  formed  forbidding  the  admittance  of  the  lower  orders  into 
a  Gymnasium,  unless  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  talent  in  the  pupils,  or 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  friends  to  insure  them  a  comfortable  existence. 

I  have  wandered  from  my  girls  because  it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  cause 
— that  is,  the  usual  cause — of  workmen's  daughters  becoming  Gymnasistkas.  Who 
is  so  imitative  as  the  Russian  ?  Of  course  if  the  joiners'  and  bricklayers'  boys 
went  to  the  Gymnasium,  the  girls  insisted  on  following  their  example,  crj'ing  and 
giving  their  parents  no  peace  till  they  gave  in.  They  dreamed  of  becoming  board 
teachers  or  assistants,  of  wearing  hats  and  bottines  instead  of  kerchiefs  and  felt  boots  ; 
and  while  their  mothers  at  home  were  washing  their  clothes,  cooking  their  dinners,  or 
grubbing  in  the  kitchen  garden  over  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  future  use,  they 
might  be  seen  walking  by  twos  and  threes  in  the  public  garden  or  boulevard,  quite 
too  superior  to  demean  themselves  by  physical  labour.  But  this  also  seems  to  be 
smoothing  down,  as  the  parents  have  at  last  found  out  that  it  is  impossible  for  every 
girl  to  get  an  appointment ;  that  a  seven  years'  absence  from  home  duties  renders  a 
working  man's  daughter  anything  but  a  useful  member  of  the  household  ;  and  that  it 
all  costs  a  terrible  lot  of  money. 

Marriage. 

Girls  marry  very  young  in  Russia,  and  there  are  very  few  of  those  most  estimable 
individuals  called  old  maids.  There  are  no  colonies  for  the  Russian  to  run  away  to  ; 
and  statistics  show  that  the  births  of  boys  much  exceed  those  of  girls. 

Long  engagements  are  not  approved  of,  they  seldom  last  longer  than  a  few 
months,  during  which  time  the  fiancke  is  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Her  girl  friends 
assemble  to  help  to  sew  the  dowry,  the  sewing  afternoon  generally  ending  in  a  dance 
after  tea,  when  the  bridegroom  drops  in  with  a  few  bachelor  friends.  Another 
wedding  is  thus  often  arranged ;  and  so  on,  little  by  little,  till  like  the  fifty-one 
cards  in  the  game  of  **old  maid,"  they  pair  off,  and  one,  generally  of  the  sterner  sex, 
is  left — forlorn  ! 


AFFINITY. 

We  gave  no  sign,  no  outward  difference  made 

In  speech  or  attitude,  but  in  that  hour 
When  first  voice  answered  voice,  glad  and  afraid, 

We  saw  a  new  life  rise  in  strength  and  power ; 
A  Presence,  Fate's  strong  shadow,  seemed  to  call 

To  us,  and  touch  us,  and  our  spirits  grew 
Into  each  other,  as  shed  tears  might  fall 

At  eve,  and  mingle  with  great  drops  of  dew. 
So  must  it  be,  though  we  should  live  apart. 

Or  hand  touch  hand  in  hourly  fellowship, 
Years  pass  with  never  word  from  heart  to  heart ; 

Or  thoughts  be  daily  read  on  brow  and  lip. 
As  star  knows  star  across  the  ethereal  sea 

So  soul  feels  soul  to  all  eternity. 

B.  Franklin  Nash, 
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With  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  MURRAY. 

ir  of  peace  and  quietness,  of  calm  serenity  and  reposeful 

dignity,   which   is  so  well-defined    an  attribute  of  all 

our  old   cathedral    cities,    is    not    less    observable    in 

Norwich  than  in  the  more  rural  sees  ;  but  that  which 

in  the  smaller  cathedral  cities  is  apt  to  become  at  times 

somewhat  monotonous,  and  which  some  when  surfeited 

of  the  happy  quietude  may  even  revile  as  "sleepy," 

does  not  appear  as  an  evil  in  this  venerable  capital  of 

East  Anglia.      For  although   in    the  precincts  of  the 

gray  minster,  among  the  old  red-brick  houses  and  the 

dark  flint  churches  in  the  more  deserted  thoroughfares, 

and  in  the  old  nooks  and  corners  of  the  city,  we  may 

be  sensible  of  a  predominant  air  of  repose  and  quietude, 

yet  is  there  the  life  and  vigour  of  commerce  hard  by  in 

the  handsome  streets  with  their  fine  shops,  and  their 

well-lined  sidewalks,  their  carriajres  and  business  traffic. 

And  if  within  the  cool  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  the 

THE  GUitDHAi-L.  .sounds  of  the  outside  world  are  hushed,  yet,  perchance, 

even  as  we  pass  out  through  the  arched  doorway,  and 

tread  the  smooth  gravel  paths  of  the  Close,  the  strains  of  martial  music  drown  the 

chiming  bells  in  the  tower-top,  and  round  the  gray  ambulatory  appears  an  imposing 

array  of  red-coats  marching  from  the  barracks  that  fringe  the  hill  above  the  sinuous 

Wensum  river  and  overlook  the  heather>-  expanse  of  Mousehold  Heath, 

Though  the  quietude  of  the  old  city  never  becomes  oppressive,  it  is  difficult  in 
Norwich  to  escape  from  some  evidence  of  its  antiquity  and  of  the  glory  of  its  old  life 
— some  memory  of  the  past  that  brings  back  the  days  when  "  the  City  and  County  of 
the  City  of  Norwich,"  as  it  is  legally  designated,  was  the  centre  of  a  thriving,  pros- 
perous woollen  trade,  and  when  it  was  adorned,  by  the  largesse  of  its  citizens,  with 
many  a  glorious  fane  and  many  a  noble  belfry.  For  although  the  city  has  handsome 
streets  and  busy  shops,  we  can  scarcely  stir  in  these  thoroughfares  without  opening 
up  views  of  ancient  buildings  that  remind  us  that  we  are  in  a  city  of  antiquity  with 
quaint  houses  and  curious  churches,  and  a  noble  cathedral,  whose  slender,  tapering 
spire  peeps  over  the  housetops,  wander  where  we  will.  And,  indeed,  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  it  is  this  matchless  grouping  of  old  buildings  into  numberless  beautiful 
pictures  that  makes  Norwich  so  artistically  interesting.  One  moment  we  are  in  a 
brisk  commercial  centre,  and  the  next  we  come  upon  a  view  of  some  gray  church  that 
straightway  takes  our  minds  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  turn  out  of  the  thronging, 
crowded  streets,  and  are  at  once  surrounded  by  old  red-brick  houses  with  timber  and 
plaster  gables  and  rich-toned  tile  roofs.  As  we  pass  down  these  curious  streets,  and 
note  how  great  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  in  days  gone  by,  and  peep 
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into  the  strange  "  yards,"  whose  narrow  entries  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  old  Yar- 
mouth "  rows,"  we  discover  church  upon  church.  Now  it  is  a  dark  flint  structure  in  the 
bright  greenery  of  its  tiny  churchyard,  and  anon  some  larger  edifice  rears  a  lofty 
tower  above  the  old  houses  that  crowd  in  upon  these  Norwich  churches  with  such 
Dutch-like  economy  of  space  ;  while  ever  and  again  we  have  an  enchanting  peep  of 
the  distant  blue  outUnc  ol  the  cathedral  spire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  slight  on  the  old  city  to  say  that  it  has,  in  many  parts,  a  decidedly 
"un-English"  effect,  and  that  many  portions  have  a  strangely  Flemish  appearance. 
The  neat  red  brickwork,  often  as  not  executed  in  the  tiny  briquette  of  Flanders,  the 


crow-stepped  gables,  and  the  quaint  designs,  savour  greatly  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Where  the  Wensum  flows  through  the  older  portions  of  the  city, 
and  washes  the  foundations  of  many  a  venerable  wharf,  we  may  stand  on  a  bridge,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  and  with  little  difficulty  imagine  ourselves  in  some  ancient 
city  of  Belgium  or  Holland.  The  river  bends  and  turns,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with 
old  red-brick  wharves  and  tiled  roofs,  and  projecting  cranes  with  dangling  ropes.  By 
the  side  of  these  wharves  are  long,  brightly-coloured  wherries  with  their  straight  masts 
and  curving  hulls,  the  value  of  which,  as  aids  to  pictorial  composition,  that  admirable 
Norwich  artist  "Old  Crome  "  was  quick  to  perceive.  In  mid-stream,  perchance, 
another  of  these  eminently  picturesque  craft  is  being  navigated  round  the  sharp  bends 
of  the  river,  by  the  aid  of  long  quanting  poles.  For  all  the  world,  one  might  be 
standing  on  a  bridge  over  some  canal  in  Bruges  or  Ghent,  or  Mechlin.     And  if  we 
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look  at  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Norwich  we  shall  note  its  striking  irregularity,  so  much 
so  that  it  needs  but  the  addition  of  a  few  canals  to  constitute  a  decided  resemblance  to 
the  mazy  cities  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  earliest  records  of  Norwich  history  show  that  anciently  the  city  stood  at  the 
head  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  primitive  holders  of  the  castle  mound  must  have 
beheld  the  day  break  over  a  cold  expanse  of  water,  and  the  sun  rise  over  a  densely- 
wooded  hill  beyond.  They  were  fishers  in  those  days,  for  we  have  records  remaining 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North-wic,  as  the  city  was  then  called,  paying  fines  of  so  many 
*' lasts"  of  herrings.  The  ancestors  of  the  intrepid  Yarmouth  boatmen,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  these  early  inhabitants  of  Norwich  ;  for  in  the  early  days  of 
North-wic,  Yarmouth  was  non-existent,  and  its  site  was  below  the  sad  sea  wave. 
Over  it,  doubtless,  sailed  the  earliest  Northern  marauders  who  made  their  way  up  this 
arm  of  the  sea  ;  for  Danes  and  Saxons  successively  took  possession  of  the  town,  plunder- 
ing and  burning  as  was  their  wont.  Concerning  the  very  early  history  of  Norwich 
there  would  appear  to  be  much  uncertainty,  but  in  any  case  the  history  of  the  city  may  be 
taken  to  be  that  of  its  castle  and  castle-mound,  just  as,  in  a  later  age,  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  cathedral  and  its  attached  Benedictine  monastery.  In  olden 
times  the  extensive  earthworks  of  the  mound  must  have  dominated  all  around  them  : 
they  doubtless  were  constructed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  constituted  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  warlike  Iceni.  Some,  however,  still  assert  that  the  little  village  of 
Caister  St.  Edmund's,  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich,  was  the  true  Vignfa  Icenorum^ 
and  give  ear  to  the  well-known  couplet — 

"Caister  was  a  city  when  Norwich  was  none, 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Caister  stone." 

Others,  with,  I  should  say,  more  propriety,  afRrm  that  Norwich  itself  was  the  British 
stronghold  which  the  Romans  called  Venta  Icenorum,  and  to  bridle  which  they  erected 
a  fort  at  Caister,  where  are  extensive  Roman  remains. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  original  stronghold  was  founded  by  Gurgunt,  the 
grandson  of  Malmutius  Dunwallo,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  336  B.C.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  her  **  most  dutiful  city  of  Norwich  "  in  1578,  she  was  welcomed 
by  a  mimic  **  Gurgunt,  King  of  England,  which  built  the  castle  of  Norwich  called 
Blaunche  flower."  The  present  keep  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  William 
Rufus.  It  has  been  so  harshly  restored  as  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest ; 
but  the  ascent  of  the  mound  upon  which  it  stands  amply  repays  the  trouble.  The 
terrace  round  the  keep,  dominating  as  it  does  the  whole  city,  commands  a  magnificent 
outlook  over  a  sea  of  red-tiled  roofs  and  a  forest  of  church  towers.  Even  as  in  Evelyn's 
day  the  prospect  is  **  sweete."  The  writer  of  the  Memoirs^  after  his  journey  to  Norwich 
in  my  Lord  Howard's  coach-and-six,  afRrms  that  it  is  one  '*  of  the  largest,  and  certainly, 
after  London,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  England  ;  for  its  venerable  cathedrall,  number 
of  stately  churches,  cleanesse  of  the  streets,  and  buildings  of  flint  so  exquisitely  headed 
and  squared,  as  I  was  much  astonished  at.  .  .  .  The  suburbs  are  large,  the  prospects 
sweete,  with  other  amenities,  not  omitting  the  flower-gardens  in  which  all  the  inhabit- 
ants excel."  Over  the  red  roofs  towers  the  cathedral,  venerable  indeed  in  aspect,  the 
more  aged  lead  on  its  long  nave  roof  white  with  the  burden  of  many  troublous  years, 
glistening  like  silver  in  the  sunlight.  Against  the  warm  background  of  Mousehold 
Heath  rises  its  gray  tower,  a  grand,  Norman-built  belfry,  the  delicate  crocketed  spire 
soaring  above  into  the  blue  sky.  In  the  summer  time  the  green  foliage  of  many  tree- 
tops  peeps  from  among  the  warm-coloured  buildings,  and  we  feel,  with  old  Fuller, 
that  '*  Norwich  is  (as  you  please)  eit{ier  a  city  in  an  orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a  city." 
In  the  gardens,  whose  presence  is  betrayed  by  the  masses  of  shady  leafage,  the  worthy 
burghers  yet  excel  in  the  rearing  of  lovely  tributes  to  Flora.  Over  that  quaint  old 
market-place,  which  to  Cobbett  appeared  the  neatest,  most  attractive,  and  altogether 
the  best  he  had  seen,  rises  a  *'  stately  "  church  indeed — old  St.  Peter  Mancroft ;  and 
all  around  rise  church  towers  and  roofs,  either  partially  concealed  by  surrounding 
buildings,  or  boldly  standing  out  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the  city. 

A  favourite  spot  with  the  citizens  of  Norwich  is  this  terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  massive 
keep.  On  a  warm  summer's  evening  when  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  the  red  roofs' 
below  glow  brilliantly  in  its  light.  Mysterious  shadows  creep  over  the  marshes  below 
the  city,  and  the  long  line  of  elevated  country,  between  the  woods  of  Thorpe  and  the 
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sandy  heaths  of  Mousehold,  is  bathed  in  a  suffused,  warm  glow.  Gradually  as  the 
light  fades  the  red  roofs  become  dull,  and  the  shades  of  evening  gather  inthe  hollows 
of  the  city.  A  few  bright  rays  gild  the  top  of  the  cathedral  spire,  but  quickly  as  the 
sun  sets  even  that  becomes  cool  and  gray,  while  the  glory  deepens  over  the  western 
horizon  and  backs  the  delicate  purple  outline  of  St.  Peter's  church  with  a  golden  halo 
that  peeps  through  the  dark  tracery  of  the  windows  of  its  noble  belfry. 

It  is  not  always  however  in  this  happy  quietude  that  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
glints  on  the  lofty  vane  of  the  cathedral  spire  ;   for,  during  Easter  time,  standing  on 

this  charmingly 
situated  terrace, 
we  shall  look 
down  upon  a 
lively,  noisy  scene, 
the  true  lineal 
descendant  of  the 
world  -  renowned 
Tombland  Fair. 
This  fair  was  ori- 
ginally held  in 
"the  Tombland," 
but  has  gradually 
drifted  to  the 
present  cattle- 

market,  which 

partly  surrounds 
the  castle.  Great 
was  the  fame  of 
the  old  fair,  and 
to  this  day  jt  is 
a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered. Im- 
mense droves  of 
oxen  and  sheep 
are  penned  in  the 
inclosures  of  the 
market;  and 
buyers  from  all 
parts  attend  the 
fair.  In  addition 
to  the  animals, 
every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural and  farm- 
ing implement 
is  offered  for 
sale ;  and  in  the 
track  of  the  true 
-.^  fair  comes  a  mot- 
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peep  -  shows, 
round-abouts,  swings,  &c.,  whose  screeching  whistles  and  fearful  organs  awake 
every  echo  in  the  old  city. 

Tombland,  so-called  because  anciently  a  burying-ground,  is  a  wonderfully 
picturesque  place.  It  is  open,  square-like,  paved  and  surrounded  by  many  old 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  still  talk  of  living  "in  the  Tombland,"  and 
the  custom  has  an  air  of  quaintness.  Here  is  old  St.  George  Tombland  whose  cool 
purple  walls  and  bright  green  churchyard  we  see  through  the  dark  shadows  of  an 
ancient  archway  by  the  side  of  a  house  at  whose  portal  formerly  stood  two  large 
carved  figures,  "  Samson  and  Hercules,"  who,  it  was  said,  used  to  walk  in  the  Tomb- 
land when  iliey  heard  the  cathedral  clock  strike  at  midnight.  And  here  stand  the  two 
well-known  gateways  leading  to  the  cathedral  precincts,  St.  Ethelbert's  Gate,  and  the 
Erpingham  Gate,  through  whose  great  arches  we  may  behold  the  cathedral,  or  its 
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Close,  as  a  picture  in  a  frame,  just  as  at  Winchelsea  we  may  look  out  through  the  old 
east  gate,  at  the  town  of  Rye  in  the  green  marshlands  below. 

The  Erpingham  Gate — a  fair  specimen  of  Decorated  architecture^seems  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  piece  of  self-glorification  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
that  worthy  having  seen  to  it  that  his  statue  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  and  con- 
spicuous niche  of  the  archway.  But  to  St.  Elhelbert's  Gate  there  hangs  a  tale. 
According  to  the  chroniclers  of  Norwich  there  were  rare  goings  on  at  the  city  in  the 
good  old  times,  riots  of  the  "  town  and  gown  "  order,  such  as  those  at  Oxford,  being 
of  frequent  occurrence  here.  Only  at  Norwich  the  death-roll  would  have,  at  times, 
done  justice  to  a  battle-field.  Long  before  the  year  1272,  it  would  appear,  there  had 
been  conflicts  between  the  monks  and  citizens  ;  but,  in  that  year,  comparatively  petty 
disturbances  developed  into 

open  war.     The  old  friction  ' 

was  caused  by  questions  as 

to     rights    and    limits     of  .  . 

monks  and  citizens;  the 
direct  cause  of  the  affray 
of  1272  is  variously  stated, 
but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  brought  about  by  a 
dispute  as  to  who  should 
receive  the  tolls  levied  on 
the  annual  Tombland  Fair 
aforementioned.  Anyhow, 
owing  to  the  action  of 
William  of  Burnham,  the 
prior  at  that  time,  certain 
men  from  Varmouth  were 
posted  on  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  convent,  and 
with  arbalists,  "potted" 
any  citizen  within  sight. 
This  little  diversion  of 
William  led,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  with 
the  result  that  the  great 
doors  of  the  convent  were 
forced,  a  large  portion  of 
the  church  and  its  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  many  ,. 
monks  killed.  The  prior  " 
fled  to  Yarmouth,  and,  re- 
turning with  reinforcements, 

"went  for"  the  citizens  and  the  etiielbert  gateway. 

their  houses  with  fire   and 

sword.  The  Bishop,  Roger  de  Skerning,  put  the  city  under  an  interdict  ;  and  King 
Henry  III.,  who,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  holding  a  parliament  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
hastened  to  Norwich,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  affray,  and  likewise  to  the  lives 
of  certain  ringleaders,  besides  burning  the  woman  who  first  set  fire  to  the  convent  gates. 
Both  monastery  and  city  came  in  for  chastisement.  William  de  Burnham  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bishop's  prison  ;  the  manors  and  revenues  of  the  convent,  as  well  as 
the  city  and  its  liberties  were  seized  by  the  king ;  but  on  the  surrender  of  the  priory, 
by  the  prior,  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  the  lands,  &c.,  of  the  monastery 
were  returned.  Matters  between  priory  and  people,  however,  were  not  completely 
settled  till  after  the  death  of  Henry  and  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  In  1274,  it  is  said 
articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  between  convent  and  city,  and,  in  1276,  the 
Pope's  general  absolution  made  all  things  comfortable  and  nice.  Under  the  articles 
of  agreement,  by  which  the  city  recovered  its  liberties,  the  citizens  paid  3,000  marks 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  and  from  this  amount,  it  is  supposed  money  was 
drawn  wherewith  to  erect  St.  Ethelbert's  Gate.     The  old  gate  is  picturesque  enough  at 
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the  present  time,  and  has  some  good  work  of  a  Decorated  character  in  its  archi- 
tecture, but  the  top  story  of  stone  tracery  filled  in  with  flints  is  modem  and  decidedly 
feeble. 

Passing  under  the  mouldering  archway  we  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  and 
that  atmosphere  of  unimpeachable  respectability  which  characterizes  the  Closes  of  all 
our  English  cathedrals.  Around  us  are  many  quaint  old  houses  of  brick,  embosomed 
in  bright  greenerj',  with  smooth  lawns,  pretty  flower-gardens,  and  neat  gravel  paths 
leading  to  the  old  minster  whose  great  leaded  roof  and  slender  spire  group  so  charm- 
ingly with  the  gables  of  the  Deanery,  and  the  neighbouring  canonical  residences. 
Continuing  down  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Close,  we  arrive  at  that  exquisitely 
picturesque  object  the  old  Water  Gate,  at  "  Pull's  Ferry,"  a  structure  of  flint  and  stone 
with  moss-grown  roof,  and  a  wide-spreading  arch  through  which  we  see  the  smiling 
waters  of  the  Wensum,  and  which  when  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank,  backed  by 
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the  distant  Cathedral  and  many  masses  of  rich  foliage  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  "bits"  in  a  city  where  every  step  unfolds  the  picturesque.  Bearing  to  the 
left,  however,  of  St.  Ethelbert's  Gate,  we  approach  either  the  western  front  of  the 
Cathedral,  or,  passing  the  Deanery,  the  south  transept  and  the  beautiful  cloisters,  and 
past  these,  round  the  ambulatory  of  the  apse,  the  shady  lawns  and  ivy-covered  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Abbot  of  St.  Bennet's  at  Holm — for,  in 
view  of  certain  machinations  of  the  "bluff"  King,  my  Lord  Bishop  sits  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  titular  Abbot  of  St.  Bennet's,  albeit  that  now  the  only  remains  of  this  old 
abbey  are  a  few  crumbling  heaps  of  masonry  in  the  marshes  of  the  river  Bure.  And 
from  the  gardens  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  grouping  of  tower  and  spire,  with  transept 
and  presbyter)'  affords  as  fine  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  as  one  can  obtain. 
Norwich  Cathedral  was  founded  in  1096,  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Losinga,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  prelate,  having  left  behind  him  letters  and  sermons 
that  have  been  translated  and  published  for  nineteenth  century  readers.  It  seems 
however  that  he  committed  the  sin  of  simony  in  that  when  he  came  from  the  Continent 
with  the  Red  King,  he  purchased  the  bishopric  of  the  see  of  East  Anglia  — at  that  time 
established  at  Thetford— for  the  sum  of  ;^i,9oo.  Repenting  of  this  act,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  craved  absolution  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  who  re-established  him  in  his 
bishopric,  but  with  the  cnjoinder,  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  and  one  to  which  we 
owe  the  existence  of  much  magnificent  mediseval  architecture,  to  found  and  build 
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churches  and  monasteries  as  an  atonement  for  his  simoniacal  purchase.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  in  addition  to  founding  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Yarmouth,  and  others 
at  Lynn,  Elmham,  and  elsewhere,  Bishop  Herbert  erected  the  presbytery,  apsidal 
chapels,  choir,  transepts,  and  lower  stage  of  the  tower  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  Much 
of  his  work  now  remains  as  it  left  the  skilful  hands  of  the  craftsman  of  that  day. 
The  tale  of  subsequent  alterations,  additions,  and  completions  is  a  long  one. 
Succeeding  bishops  have  added  and  amended,  and  one.  Bishop  Walter  de  Sufiield,  the 
kind-hearted  prelate  who  in  time  of  dearth  sold  all  his  silver  plate  to  feed  the  poor, 
erected  a  noble  Early  English  Lady-chapel,  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  architecture 
of  which  is  attested  by  an  elegant  doorway  still  remaining  at  the  extreme  east-end  of 
the  Cathedral.  Bishop  Herbert's  massive  round-arched  work  is  excellent — plain,  solid, 
and  enduring,  scorning  the  accessories  of  over-much  ornament,  and  relying  upon 
proportion  and  mass,  and  breadth  of  light  and  depth  of  shade,  for  its  effect.  The 
interior  design  of  the  'Mantern,"  with  its  great  tower-supporting  arches  in  piquant 
contrast  to  the  tiny  arches  of  the  arcading  above,  is  beyond  praise ;  and  externally 
there  is  something  about  the  design  of  this  feature  that  stamps  it  as  at  once  original 
in  conception  and  of  intrinsic  architectural  merit.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Bishop 
Percy  erected  a  new  clerestory  to  the  presbytery,  as  refined  a  piece  of  Decorated 
architecture  as  may  be  found.  Like  some  rare  plant  it  is  grafted  upon  a  solid, 
enduring  stem — the  massive  stonework  of  Bishop  Herbert's  time.  Its  delicate  shafts 
rest  firmly  upon  the  thick  piers  and  columns  of  the  main  arcade  and  triforium,  like 
tender  young  shoots  of  ivy  upon  the  sturdy  oak-tree ;  and  when  the  afternoon  sun 
throws  a  flood  of  light  down  on  to  the  gray  walls  of  the  apse,  the  effect  of  this 
clerestory  is  inconceivably  lovely. 

But  the  glory  of  glories  of  Norwich  Cathedral  lies  in  its  magnificent  cloisters,  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  all  England.  Here  we  may  rest  on  the  old  stone  benches  and 
w^atch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  long,  low  arcade,  or  on  the  great  spire,  now 
white  against  a  heavy,  lowering  storm-cloud,  and  anon  darkened  by  the  shadows  that 
chase  one  another  up  to  the  glittering  weathercock.  In  the  cool  of  these  dim  arches 
we  may  watch  the  summer's  sun,  that  blazes  fiercely  down  upon  the  bright  green 
sward,  stream  in  through  the  beautiful  traceried  windows,  casting  their  shadows  on 
the  stony  floor.  Its  brilliant  rays,  reflected  up  into  the  spreading  vaulting,  disclose  a 
wondrous  mass  of  many-toned  grays,  of  purple,  and  orange  and  green,  in  the 
mouldering  stones  of  the  branching  ribs,  and  reveal  in  this  wealth  of  colour  a  pro- 
digality of  quaint  old  carvings.  And  no  harsh  sounds  break  that  peaceful  silence  so 
peculiar  to  our  old  English  cloisters,  only,  perhaps,  the  far-off  strains  of  the  organ  as 
the  door  into  the  Cathedral  is  opened  and  closed,  or  the  sweet  chiming  bells  in  the 
gray  old  tower. 

The  city  churches  !  How  shall  one  describe  them — their  position,  their  plenitude, 
or  their  magnificence  ?  For  **  within  the  walls"  of  Norwich — the  term  is  still  em- 
ployed, though,  excepting  a  few  fragments,  the  walls  have  long  since  disappeared — 
there  are,  I  believe,  as  many  as  thirty-four  old  churches,  and  many  evidences  remain 
of  others,  including  the  once  magnificent  Abbey  at  Carrow.  Well  might  quaint  old 
Fuller  express  a  wish  that  the  citizens  of  Norwich  ^*  may  make  good  use  of  their 
churches  and  cross  that  pestilential  proverb,  '  The  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from 
God.'"  Many  were  destroyed  during  the  Reformation,  and  all  have  suffered  more  or 
less  from  Puritanical  fanaticism.  Doubtless  Bishop  Hall's  woeful  account  of  the 
injuries  done  at  this  time  to  the  Cathedral  is  equally  applicable  to  the  churches  of 
Norwich.  **  It  is  tragical,"  he  writes  in  his  Ifard  Measure^  **to  relate  the  furious 
sacrilege  committed  under  the  authority  of  Lindsey,  Tofts  the  sheriff,  and  Greenwood  ; 
what  clattering  of  glasses,  what  beating  down  of  walls,  what  tearing  down  of  monu- 
ments, what  pulling  down  of  seats,  and  wresting  out  of  iron  and  brass  from  windows 
and  graves ;  what  defacing  of  arms<  what  demolishing  of  curious  stonework,  that 
had  not  any  representation  in  the  world  but  the  cost  of  the  founder  and  the  skill  of 
the  mason."  The  good  people  of  Norwich,  having  to  dedicate  such  a  number  of 
churches,  quickly  ran  through  the  list  of  favourite  saints,  and  have  adopted  quaint 
nomenclature,  such  as  St.  John  Maddermarket,  St.  John  Timberhill,  St.  Martin-at- 
Oak,  St.  Martin-at-Palace,  St.  Michael-at-Thorn,  and  St.  Michael-at-Plea.  There  are 
four  St.  Peters,  so  they  must  have  a  distinction,  such  as  St.  Peter  Mancroft  (Magna 
Crofta — the  **  large  field"  of  the  castle),  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  St.  Peter  South- 
gate,  and  St.  Peter  Hun%9X<t^  with  memories  of  the  time  when  my  Lord  Bishop  kept 
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his  hounds.  These  Norwich  churches  have  mostly  a  family  likeness,  being  mainly 
constructed  of  flint,  and  erected  at  about  the  same  period — from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  century.  They  have  therefore  in  most  cases  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  Their  towers  are  generally  at  the  west 
end,  usually  square,  but  in  some  cases,  as  at  St.  Mary-in-the-Plain,  we  find  those  little 
circular  fiint  belfries  of  which  Norfolk  possesses  such  abundance.  Many  of  the 
churches  have  no  distinction  between  chancel  and  nave,  and  great  breadth  of 
effect  is  the  result  ;  some  have  no  clerestory  ;  others  no  aisles  ;  and  some  have  those 
elaborately -carved,  open-timbered  roofs  for  which  East  Angiia  is  famous.  All  have 
more  or  less  flint  in  their  external  masonry,  in  some  cases  worked  roughly,  in  others 
neatly  and  with  care,    while  a  few  have  flint  panelling,   or  "  fiush-work,"  of  most 


delicate  design,  worked,  in  the  case  of  St.  Michael  Coslany,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  minuteness  that  borders  upon  the  marvellous.  Very  pretty  is  the  effect  of  the 
best  of  this  flint-panelled  masonry,  the  white  stonework  showing  in  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  the  dark  flints.  The  designs  of  tracery,  foils,  ornaments,  or  inscriptions  are 
worked  in  a  freestone,  and  into  the  framing  thus  formed  little  flints  cut  mathe- 
matically square,  or  worked  to  the  necessary  shape,  are  inserted.  Some  of  the  finest 
Norwich  specimens  of  this  flint  "  knapping  " — as  they  call  it  at  the  little  Norfolk  town 
of  Brandon,  where  the  industry  yet  survives — are  to  he  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
Bridewell,  over  against  St.  Laurence's  churchyard  ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
pieces  of  work  that  so  astonished  old  Evelyn.  Architecturally,  the  work  is  excellent 
if  employed  with  due  regard  to  common  sense  ;  but  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
St.  Michael  Coslany,  it  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  tour  dc  force  in  construction,  to 
which  the  artistic  effect  is  sacrificed.  It  is  more  pleasing  when  we  find  the  wrought 
flints  breaking  out  here   and  there,   budding    in  the  gables  and   blossoming  in  the 
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parapets,  like  jewels  in  a  setting.  It  is  thus  we  may  see  it  in  many  an  old  Norfolk 
villag-e  church,  where  the  builders  have  worked  upon  the  golden  architectural  rule  that 
it  is  better  to  do  a  little  with  all  one's  energy  of  thought  and  action  than  to  attempt 
much  in  an  indifferent  manner. 

The  compact  way  in  which  these  old  Norwich  churches  have  been  set  down  in  the 
city  is  very  striking,  and  conducive  to  the  picturesque.  In  many  instances  thorough- 
fares pass  under  the  towers,  and  buttresses  may  be  found,  projecting  on  to  the  footway, 
with  little  openings  in  them  through  which  we  walk.  The  smallest  of  churchyards  is 
allotted  to  each,  and  old  houses  crowd  within  a  few  yards  of  the  church.  We  have 
often  only  just  room  to  pass  round  the  tower  to  the  other  side,  where,  haply,  we  find 
the  welcome  shade  of  a  mass  of  foliage  ;  and  if  we  enter  the  building,  most  probably 
we  shall  have  the  peaceful  silence  all  to  ourselves,  save  for  the  leisurely  throbbing  of 
the  clock  in  the  tower,  or  the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  tree  branches  that  wave  in 
the  light  wind  and  let  in  the  sunlight  in  fitful  rays.  But  of  the  Norwich  churches  one 
cannot  speak  at  any  length,  so  many  are  they,  and  so  deep  the  fund  of  artistic,  historical. 


and  archfeological  matter  into  which  we  plunge.  They  are  a  memory  of  picturesque 
exteriors  and  quiet  interiors.  Of  old  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  we  take  away  a  remembrance 
that  remains  ever  clear  and  bright,  a  memory  of  its  internal  loveliness,  of  its  light, 
slender  pillars,  its  elegant  traceried  windows,  its  wondrously  elaborate  font-cover,  and 
its  noble  carved  oak  roof.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  many  magnificent  churches, 
relics  of  a  bygone  age  when  East  Anglia  was  foremost  amongst  countries  in  culture 
and  refinement,  but  nowhere  shall  we  find  a  more  glorious  fane  than  this  noble  building, 
outwardly  so  beautiful,  and  inwardly  of  such  abounding  grace. 

And  the  old  Guildhall — that  aged  flint  and  stone  structure  in  the  corner  of  the 
market-place,  where  for  so  many  years  the  civic  duties  of  Norwich  have  been  despatched 
—that  too  is  a  memory — a  memory  of  the  present,  yet  redolent  of  the  past.  Here  in 
one  of  the  disused,  dismal  dungeons,  Thomas  Bilney,  the  martyr,  held  his  finger  in  a 
lighted  candle  to  test  his  fitness  to  endure  his  coming  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  In  the 
old  council  chamber,  which,  with  its  carved  oak  roof,  its  seats  and  panelling,  and  its 
old  paintings  of  bygone  mayors,  yet  remains  much  as  a  court  of  justice  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with  magnificence  on  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  to  Norwich.  From  hence  came  forth,  in  not  remote  times,  a  motley  proces- 
sion, headed  by  "  Snap  "  the  dragon,  a  curious  gilded  figure  of  wickerwork  and  canvas. 
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yet  preserved  here.  This  monster  was  followed  by  the  mayor-elect,  attended  by  men 
brandishing  brightly-gleaming  swords,  and  followed  again  by  mace,  standard,  and 
sword-bearers  Bands  of  music  attended  the  procession,  which  made  its  way  to  the 
Cathedral,  the  floor  of  which  was  strewn  with  the  sweet-scented  flags  that  grow  so 
plentifully  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  line  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Yare.  After  the 
sermon  the  mayor  listened  to  a  Latin  oration  from  a  senior  scholar  of  the  old  Grammar 
School,  and  then  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  great  civic  dignita  ry  and  his  suite  were  of  a  kind 
for  which  Norwich  was  then  famous  ;  and  that  was  feasting,  the  great  delicacy  of 
the  epicures  of  this  city  in  those  days  being,  apparently,  sjvans.  For  "  sygnete  rosted  " 
may  be  seen  in  many  old  bills  of  fare,  such  as  those  preserved  by  mine  host  at  that 
excellent  hostelrie,  Ye  Olde  Maid's  Head,  where— and  hence  the  name— Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  sojourned,  and  where,  to  this  day,  the  barristers  of  the  assize  courts 
dine  together  once  a  year,  on  which  occasion,  curiously  enough,  the  bishop  contributes 


to  the  repast  a  plump  swan.  The  great  feasting  place  at  Norwich  was  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  formerly  the  nave  of  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars,  an  order  of  Dominican  monks. 
In  this  hall  Charles  II.,  his  queen  and  court,  were  feasted  on  the  occasion  of  an  event 
of  which  that  admirable  Yarmouth  author,  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  has  written  at 
length  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Visit  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second  to  Norwich 
in  1671,  And  here  in  1561  William  Mingay,  mayor,  entertained  at  his  own  expense  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  whose  palace  was  hard  by — that  gay  riiansian  where,  as 
lx>rd  Macaulay  says,  drink  was  served  to  the  guests  in  goblets  of  pure  gold,  and  where 
the  very  tongs  and  shovels  were  of  silver.  The  palace,  which  Evelyn  described  as  an 
"old,  wretched  building,"  was  demolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
because,  forsooth,  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  piqued  at  the  refusal  of  the  mayor  to 
allow  his  comedians  to  enter  the  city  with  trumpets,  and,  doubtless,  a  general  hulla- 
baloo !  But  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Norwich  museum,  containing  a  wonderful  collection 
of  big-eyed  owls,  is  said  to  have  been  the  private  chapel  of  the  dukes.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  when  King  Charles  II.  feasted  at  St,  Andrew's  Hall  that  he,  doubtless  well 
content  with  unlimited  "  sygnete  rosted  "  and  other  delicacies,  knighted  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  a  worthy  citizen,  whose  letters  to  his  sons  his  good   wife  Dorothy  so  fre- 
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quently  "postscripted,"  in  quite  original  English,  with  reference  to  "dear  Tome's 
briches"  and  other  mattersof  domestic  import.  The  choir  portion  of  the  old  church  out 
of  which  the  hall  is  formed  long  served  as  a  Dutch  church,  having  been  assigned  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  refug'ees  from  the  persecution  of  Alva.  Until  a  few  years  back  a 
service  was  held  there  annually  in  the  Dutch  language  ;  but  now  this  practice  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Nowadays  St.  Andrew's  Hall  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the 
Triennial  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival.  The  proceeds  of  this  festival  are 
devoted  to  the  city  charities,  of  which  there  are  many,  even  for  a  country  and  city 
where  heartfelt  hospitality  is  ingrained  in  the  flesh  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Norwich 
itself  are  a  large  number  of  excellent  charities  of  all  kinds,  ever  doing  good  work. 
The  most  curious  is  the  Old  Men's  Hospital,  where  the  venerable  inmates  are  lodged 


in  the  body  of  an  old  church,  comfortably  divided  into  wards.     This  is  another  work 
of  good  Bishop  Walter  de  Sufiield. 

Out  past  this  institution  a  road  leads  over  the  picturesque  old  Bishop's  Bridge. 
According  to  old  prints  this  bridge  had  formerly  a  gate-house  erected  at  one  end  ;  but 
its  present  charming  old-world  appearance  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  Few  relics  of  mediaeval  Norwich  are  more  interesting,  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  than  this  venerable  bridge.  As  formerly  existing,  with  its  old  gate-house, 
it  must  have  afforded  an  unusually  charming  composition  ;  and  at  the  present  day  no 
subject  in  the  city  is  more  attractive  to  artists — not  even  the  Dolphin  Inn  at  Heigham, 
where  Bishop  Hall,  "the  English  Seneca,"  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  pleasant 
old  building  truly,  time-worn,  mellow,  and  brown  as  the  belfry  at  Bruges,  with  brick 
and  flint  gables,  stone  mullioned  windows,  curiously-carved  chimney-pieces,  moulded 
plaster  ceilings,  comfortable  oak  wainscoting,  and  all  the  quaint  conceits  of  Elizabethan 
architecture.  Past  Bishop's  Bridge,  and  up  a  considerable  hill,  is  famous  Mousehold, 
or,  fn  local  dialect,  "Mussel"  Heath,  a  breezy  expanse  of  heather  and  gorse,  with 
sandy  roads  and  merrily-revolving  windmills,  looking  out  over  the  old  city,  its  cathedral, 
red-tiled  roofs,  orchards,  meadows,  gardens,  and  glistening  reaches  of  the  river. 
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By  sir  CHARLES  BRUCE,  K.C.M.G. 
{Lieutenant-Governor  and  Colonial  Secretary). 

1HE  imperial  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  the  name  of 
Guiana  to  that  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America  which  lies 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  The  inland  limits  of  the 
territory  thus  denominated  were  never  definitely  iixed,  but 
geographers  have  assigned  to  it  an  area  of  about  700,000  square 
miles,  almost  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  France,  Germany,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  Italy.  From  the  earliest  ages  the 
spirit  of  romance  has  anticipated  and  the  genius  of  commerce  has 
sought  to  realize  the  discovery  of  a  city  of  gold  in  a  land  of  promise,  and  the  marvel- 
lous adventures  and  narratives  of  the  first  conquerors  of  America  created  a  robust 
faith  in  the  existence  within  the  limits  of  Guiana  of  "  that  great  and  golden  city  which 
the  Spanyards  called  El  Dorado  and  the  naturals  Manoa."  In  the  year  1498  Columbus 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  within  the 
next  three  years  the  main  outline  of  the  shores  of  Guiana  were  traced  by  Spanish 
sailors.  It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  that  the  settlement  of  Guiana  as  a 
commercial  and  imperial  enterprise  was  designed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  his 
scheme  of  colonization  brought  before  his  countrymen. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  Februarj',  1595,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  "many 
yeares  since  had  knowledge  by  relation  of  that  mighty,  rich  and  beautiful!  Empire  of 
Guiana,"  departed  from  England,  and  on  his  return  in  the  same  year  he  published  his 
Discoverii  of  the  Golden  Empire  of  Guiana.  A  passage  in  the  play  of  Othello  and  many 
references  in  contemporary  works  prove  that  in  an  age  of  great  enterprises,  the 
"Discoverie  of  Guiana"  was  considered  an  event  of  magnitude.  It  was  but 
natural  that  a  land  thus  reputed  should  become  an  apple  of  discord  upon  which 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  left  the  marks  of  their  teeth. 

The  vast  territory  historically  included  under  the  denomination  of  Guiana  is  now 
divided  between  the  jurisdiction  of  three  European  powers — Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  and  two  South  American  powers — Brazil  and  Venezuela.  It  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  my  space  to  give,  even  in  outline,  a  narrative  of  the  political  and 
commercial  enterprises  which  have  led  to  the  partition  of  Guiana,  with  boundaries 
still  undetermined,  between  these  powers.  Nor  would  such  a  narrative  be  consistent 
with  the  design  of  the  present  paper,  which  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  circumstances  and  prospects  of  British  Guiana,  prefaced  by  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  leading  incidents  connected  with  the  colonization  and  occupation  of 
Guiana  by  England.* 

From  the  discovery  of  Guiana  to  the  year  1668  the  whole  territory  was  claimed 
by  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  France;  from    1668  to  1796  the  three  colonies  of 

'  I  deiirc  to  express  my  acknowledgments  lo  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  -tllowing  me  10 
peiBic  the  proof  sheets  of  a  chapter  on  British  Guiana  in  his  forthcoming  volume  on  the  Geography  i>/  Ihi 
British  Caitniet. 
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Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  which  now  constitute  British  Guiana,  together 
with  Surinam  were  under  Dutch  rule  ;  from  1796  to  the  present  time,  with  a  brief 
interval,  the  three  colonies  have  been  under  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
publication  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh's  Diicoverie  of  Guiana  was  followed  in  the  year  1604 
by  an  enterprise  undertaken  by  Captain  Charles  Leigh,  who  attempted  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  river  Wiapoco  which  he  called  "Caroleigh,"  but  this  scheme  failed 
disastrously,  Leigh  himself  and  the  majority  of  his  people  perishing  within  two  years, 
in  i6og,  Robert  Harcourt,  of  Stanton-Harcaurt,  in  Oxfordshire,  renewed  the  attempt 
and  obtained  from  King  James  \.  "  Letters  Patent  for  the  planting  and  inhabiting  of 
all  that  tract  of  Land,  and  parte  of  Guiana,  situate  between  the  Rivers  of  the  Amazones 
and  Dessequebe."  Many  "  mighty  crosses  and  grievous  troubles  "  fell  upon  Harcourt 
and  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project.  In  1617  Raleigh  sailed  on  his  last  disas* 
trous  voyage,  having  been  released  from  the  Tower  on  his  pledge  to  prove  the  truth 


of  the  statements  contained  in  his  Discffverie  of  Guiana  as  to  the  auriferous  wealth  of 
the  country  or  to  surrender  his  person  on  his  return.  It  is  said  that  the  influential 
statesmen  who  had  shares  in  this  venture  offered  to  procure  Raleigh  a  formal  pardon  for 
£,'}<x>,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  by  the  advice 
of  Bacon,  who  said  :  "  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money  ;  spare  your 
purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is 
past  already,  the  King  having  under  his  broad  seal,  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet, 
and  given  you  power  of  the  martial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers."  On  this 
expedition  a  part  of  Raleigh's  force  under  Keymis  landed  on  the  Orinoco,  and  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spanish  Raleigh's  son  was  killed  with  many  others.  The  gold 
mines,  on  the  discovery  of  which  Raleigh  had  staked  his  reputation  and  life  were  not 
found,  and  he  returned  to  England  to  end  his  adventurous  career  on  the  scaffold. 
The  fate  of  Raleigh  did  not  deter  others  from  new  schemes  for  the  colonization  of 
Guiana.  In  1619  a  grant  of  the  land  between  the  Wiapoco  and  the  Amazon  was 
made  to  a  corporation  of  lords  and  gentlemen  in  virtue  of  which  "  that  Honorable 
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Gent.  Roger  North  Esquire  transported  loo  of  his  Majesties  subjects  into  those  parts 
and  settled  them  in  the  said  river  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  advantage  (at  this  time)  both 
of  his  country  and  his  Majestie."  This  advantage  was  not  permanent,  and  Roger 
North  on  his  return  was  consigned  to  the  Tower.  The  corporation  however  was  recon- 
structed, and  in  1627  a  grant  was  made  to  a  society  of  adventurers  incorporated  as 
the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Guiana."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  Governor,  North  was  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  the  grant  included  the  "  royal"  river  of  the  Amazon.  Four  ships  and 
200  colonists  were  sent  out  by  the  corporation,  but  in  1629  an  attempt  to  convert  the 
plantation  into  a  Crown  colony  failed,  and  the  settlement  was  gradually  given  up. 
Equally  unsuccessful  was  another  scheme  promoted  by  Captain  Marshall,  who  between 


1627  and  1630  took  out  sixty  people  and  settled  on  the  river  Coma  at  Paramaribo. 
In  1652  however  the  abandoned  settlement  at  Paramaribo  was  recolonized  with  better 
success,  and  in  1663  it  was  granted  to  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Barbados,  who  changed  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  Coma  to  Surryham, 
in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Surryham  in  time  became  corrupted  into  Surinam, 
the  present  denomination  of  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1667  the  settlement  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  Surinam  vras,  in  1668,  ceded  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  exchange  New  Holland,  the  present  city  of  New  York,  became  a 
British  possession.  From  this  time  for  over  a  century  the  connection  of  Great  Britain 
with  Guiana  was  suspended.  In  1781  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice,  which  form  the  present  colony  of  British  Guiana,  surrendered  to  a  British 
fleet,  but  the  duration  of  our  supremacy  on  this  occasion  was  brief,  for  in  1782  the 
colonies  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  the  next  year  they  were  restored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  In  1796  the  three  colonies  again  surrendered  to 
a  British  Force,  and  remained  under  our  Government  till  1S02,  when  by  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  they  were  ceded  to  the  Batavian  Republic.  In  1803  they  finally 
passed  by  capitulation   into   the  hands  of  the  English,  though  not  formally  ceded 
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till  the  13th  of  August,  1814,  by  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  signed  in  London.  The  Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana  in  1803 
Included  the  four  settlements  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo. 
Surinam,  which  was  retained  by  the  Dutch  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  English  colony 
though  a  Dutch  dependency  ;  the  other  settlements  were  Dutch  colonies.  Since  1803 
therefore  by  a  singular  eccentricity  of  fortune  the  English  colony  of  Surinam  has  been 
held  as  a  Dutch  dependency,  while  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Berbice,  Demerara  and 
Essequibo  have  become  a  dependency  of  England.  The  dependency  which  thus 
passed  under  British  rule  consisted,  at  the  time,  of  three  colonies  under  two  separate 
local  governments.  The  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  were  united  under  one 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  the  colony  of  Berbice  had  its  own 
Governor.  The  Governments  were  perfectly  independent  of  each  other ;  though  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  colonies  were  nearly  identical.  It  was  not  until  183 1  that 
the  union  of  the  three  colonies  was  effected  under  one  governor  appointed  by  the 
terms  of  his  commission  to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana,  comprising  the  Colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice.     The  three  colonies  have  since  1838  been  termed  counties. 

The  boundaries  of  British  Guiana  have  never  been  finally  determined.  The  treaty 
of  Munster,  which  concluded  a  peace  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the 
basis  of  uti  possidetis^  only  constituted  a  modus  vivendi  so  far  as  concerned  posses- 
sions of  which  the  boundaries  were  open  to  dispute.  In  ceding  a  part  of  her 
possessions  in  Guiana,  the  Netherlands  could  give  only  such  a  title  as  was  ob- 
tained under  the  treaty  of  Munster,  and  to  the  present  day  the  boundaries  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  remain  unsettled.  The  appointment  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  determine  the  boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  which  is  equally 
unsettled,  was  proposed  not  long  ago,  and  will  probably  shortly  be  proceeded  with. 
Xo  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question.  But  the  delimitation  of 
our  frontier  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  dispute  with  Venezuela.  The 
limits  ^"ithin  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  Government  is  at  present  exercised 
are  defined  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  bank  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  sea,  and  extend 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Amacura,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  river  Corentyn, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  British  and  Dutch  Guiana.  From  the  Amacura 
the  inland  boundary  is  determined  by  a  line  surveyed  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburghk,  and 
known  as  Schomburghk's  line.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  recently  declared  their 
intention  to  adhere  to  Schomburghk's  line  as  a  limit  within  which  on  the  British  Guiana 
side  there  is  no  territory  admitted  to  be  in  dispute.  It  is  very  earnestly  desired  by  the 
colonists  that  a  final  adjustment  of  our  claims  to  the  westward  of  Schomburghk's  line 
may  be  speedily  arrived  at.  The  area  of  the  colony  within  Schomburghk*s  line  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1 10,000  square  miles.  When  the  boundary  question  is  settled  it  may 
probably  be  found  that  the  area  of  the  colony  is  not  less  than  120,000  square  miles,  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles.  The  area  of  land  at  present  beneficially  occupied  does  not 
exceed  150  square  miles. 

British  Guiana  consists  of  three  belts  :  the  belt  of  alluvial  soil,  the  belt  of  forest, 
and  the  savannah  belt.  The  inhabited  and  cultivated  districts  are  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  sea-coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  which  can 
boast  of  richer  alluvial  lands.  They  are  formed  by  the  detritus  of  mouldering  hills  and 
decrepit  forests  borne  down  by  great  rivers  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior 
of  South  America.  Guiana  is  the  country  of  great  rivers,  and  British  Guiana,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Orinoco,  receives  the  waters  of  many  smaller  yet  noble  streams. 
The  Barima  is  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Barama  and  Waini  pour  their  united 
waters  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Demerara,  the  Essequibo, 
the  Berbice,  and  the  Corentyn  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  sea,  and  into 
them  run  many  tributary  streams  of  considerable  size,  the  most  important  being 
perhaps  the  Massaruni '  and  Cuyuni,  which  fall  into  the  Essequibo.  So  vast  is  the 
amount  of  detritus  carried  down  by  the  rivers  of  Guiana  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
are  stained  for  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles  from  the  shore.  The  belt  of  alluvial  soil 
extends  inland  to  distances  varying  from  ten  to  forty  miles,  and  consists  in  general  of 
stiff  clay  impregnated  with  salt  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
date  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  have  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the  cultivation 
of  a  part  of  this  alluvial  belt,  and  its  history  and  statistics  are  mainly  a  record  of  the 
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beneficial  occupation  of  an  area  not  exceeding  150  square  miles — the  area  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  population  of  the  colony  does  not  exceed  300,000  souls.  It  consists 
of  aboriginal  Indians,  Europeans,  African  descendants,  and  Asiatic  immigrants. 

The  capital  of  British  Guiana  is  Georgetown,  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  60,000, 
and  originally  called  Stabroek.  Charles  Waterton,  who  visited  it  in  i8i6says,  *'  Stabroek 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  for  some  years  back  ;  and  if  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  present  enterprising  spirit,  Stabroek  ere  long  will  be  of  the  first  colonial  considera- 
tion. It  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Demerara,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the 
refreshing  sea-breeze  ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  well-bricked,  and  elevated,  the  trenches 
clear,  the  bridges  excellent,  and  the  houses  handsome.  Almost  every  commodity  and 
luxury  of  London  may  be  bought  in  the  shops  at  Stabroek."  In  1837  Georgetown  was 
created  a  municipality  under  a  Mayor  and  Town  Council,  and  in  1842  was  declared  to 
be  a  city  by  the  same  letters  patent  which  constituted  the  episcopal  see  of  British 
Guiana  and  appointed  Dr.  Austin  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Austin 
is  now  by  date  of  consecration  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Communion  through- 
out the  world.  The  mayor  and  town  council  have  always  worthily  maintained  the 
reputation  of  Georgetown,  and  have  realized  the  expectation  that  Stabroek  would  be 
a  place  of  the  first  colonial  consideration.  The  principal  streets  of  the  city  run  parallel 
to  the  river  Demerara,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  and  a-half  wide.  Business  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Water  Strert.  The  rear  of  the  premises  on  the  west  side  of  this  street  open 
upon  the  wharves  of  the  river  bank,  which  during  the  time  of  the  sugar  crop  present  a 
very  lively  appearance.  The  principal  residences  are  in  the  streets  running  parallel  with 
Water  Street.  The  cross  streets  are  laid  out  with  regularity  and  uniformity  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  .thoroughfares.  Down  the  centre  of  the  main  thoroughfares  run 
trenches  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  and  bright  flowers  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  and 
bordered  by  slopes  of  grass.  On  each  side  run  wide  carriage  roads.  The  dwelling 
houses  are  generally  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  raised  several  feet  above  the 
ground  on  brick  pillars.  They  have  wide  galleries  or  verandahs  shaded  by  jalousies 
or  hoods.  The  better  class  of  houses  stand  in  compounds  or  **  lots,"  with  separate 
outbuildings  for  kitchens,  servants,  and  stables,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens 
brilliant  nearly  all  the  year  round  with  magnificent  flowering  trees  and  beautiful-leaved 
shrubs.  The  public  and  private  gardens  of  Georgetown  are  of  incomparable  beauty 
as  exhibiting  in  close  combination  the  splendour  of  many  tropical  trees  which  in  their 
native  forests  are  only  found  as  widely  separated  spots  of  colour. 

The  most  important  edifice  in  the  city  is  known  as  the  **  Public  Buildings."  Here 
are  grouped  the  principal  Government  offices  and  the  Chambers  of  the  Legislature. 
The  cession  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana  to  Great  Britain  did  not  disturb  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Dutch  scheme  of  colonization  either  as  regards  the  political 
constitution  of  the  colony,  or  the  tenure  and  duties  of  property.  The  political  consti- 
tution of  the  present  day  is  essentially  the  constitution  of  our  Dutch  predecessors. 
Among  the  many  constitutions  of  our  colonial  empire,  its  distinctive  character  lies  in 
the  separation  of  the  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  a  body  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  four  official 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  together  with  five  elective  members.  The  elective 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Court  itself  from  a  double  nomination  made  by  a  body 
called  the  College  of  Kiezers  (Electors).  This  College  consists  of  seven  members 
elected  for  life  by  the  votes  of  duly  qualified  constituencies  in  the  electoral  districts  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided. 

The  Court  of  Policy  prepares  the  annual  estimates  of  expenditure,  but  has 
no  power  of  itself  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  public  money  or  to  impose 
taxation.  These  privileges  belong  to  the  Combined  Court,  which  consists  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  combined  with  the  members  of  another  body 
termed  the  Financial  College.  This  College  consists  of  six  members  called  Financial 
Representatives,  elected  by  the  same  constituencies  as  the  College  of  Electors,  but 
holding  office  for  two  years  only.  The  Combined  Court  is  assembled  once  a  year  by 
proclamation,  and  the  order  of  the  day  is  to  consider  and  discuss  the  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Court  of  Policy.  The  estimates  having  been  passed,  the  members  of 
the  Court  without  the  Governor  sit  as  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  are  passed  in  Combined  Court,  and  the  requisite  ordinances 
introduced  to  give  them  the  effect  of  law.  The  Session  of  the  Combined  Court  is  then 
closed,  and  the  senior  elective  member  of  the  Court  of  Policy  vacates  his  seat.     He  is 
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eligible  for  re-election.  Various  schemes  for  the  reform  of  this  constitution  have  been 
proposed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a  project  of  reform  is  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  possible  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  present  constitution  of  British  Guiana 
may  have  given  way  to  a  new  political  system.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  state 
that  in  the  last  assembly  of  Combined  Court  the  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  current 
financial  year  was  fixed  at  about  ;^soo,cxx>,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  provided  are 
anticipated  fully  to  cover  this  amount.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  import 
duties  of  Customs,  spirit  duties,  and  retail  spirit  licenses.  In  one  form  or  other 
spirituous  drinks  contribute  about  one-third  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Colony. 

Not  far  from  the  public  buildings  are  the  law  courts.  The  present  edifice  was 
opened  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  and  affords  ample  accommodation.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
capital  of  an  important  colony.  The  civil  law  of  the  colony  is  the  Roman-Dutch  taw 
modified  by  Orders  in  Council  and  local  ordinances.  The  criminal  law  is  assimilated 
to  the  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  churches  in  Georgetown ;  for  the  people  of  British  Guiana  are 


essentially  churchgoers.  The  difficulty  of  securing  a  solid  foundation  for  stone  structures 
is  so  great  that  nearly  all  buildings  are  of  wood.  Among  the  churches  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  artistic  combination  of  wood  and  iron  in  architecture.  The  Anglican 
and  Scotch  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Wesleyans,  are  supported 
by  a  system  of  grant-in-aid.  The  distribution  of  this  grant  is  fixed  by  a  septennial  law. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  colony  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
have  devoted  themselves  with  brotherly  goodwill  to  the  practical  duties  of  Christianity, 
and  that  consequently  the  community  is  singularly  free  from  the  evils  of  religious 
intolerance.  The  educational  system  is  denominational  and  supported  by  grants-in- 
aid.  The  annual  public  expenditure  on  education  is  nearly  ;f  30,000,  of  which  about 
j^20,ooo  are  paid  for  primary  education  under  the  grant-in-aid  system.  The  Queen's 
College  in  Georgetown,  a  government  establishment,  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  system,  provides  an  excellent  education  at  a  very  moderate  cost  to 
parents.  For  the  encouragement  of  higher  education,  and  to  enable  natives  of  the 
colony  to  qualify  for  professional  careers,  three  English  scholarships  have  been 
established.  They  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  the  test  examination  is  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  for  Senior  Students.  The  holders  are  bound  to  reside 
at  an  English  University  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  professional  career  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy.  As  educational 
agencies  in  a  large  and  liberal  sense  may  be  considered  the  Museum  and  Botanical 
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Gardens  of  Georgetown.  The  collections  of  the  Museum  are  chiefly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  colony.  These  are  well  represented,  and  the 
Museum  being  under  the  control  of  a  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Society,  aided  by 
government,  the  desig'n  of  the  institution  to  serve  as  a  repertory  of  information  in  all 
things  touching  the  natural  history  of  the  colony  in  relation  lo  its  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests,  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  Botanical 
Gardens,  as  a  place  of  recreation,  are  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  citizens. 
The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  other  tropical  colonies,  have  done 
much  to  aid  agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  gardens  of  Georgetown  will  in  time  compare  favourably  with  any 
tropical  gardens  in  the  world. 

The  people  of  Georgetown,  in  familiar  parlance,  are  spoken  of  as  whites,  blacks, 
coloured,  Portuguese,  and  coolies 
The    residents  of  British   Guiana 
in    using    these     terms    do      not 
associate    with    any    of    them    an 
inherent  idea  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority.     The    African    descend- 
ants   of    pure    blood    are    called 
"ilacks,"  those  of  mixed  origin 
are  spoken  of  as  "coloured,"     It 
may  occasion  some  surprise,  but  I 
make  the  statement  with  all  con- 
fldence,    that  in    British    Guiana, 
as  in    the    other    tropical   British 
colonies     with    which    I     am    ac- 
'   quainted  the  merits  of  persons  are 
judged  with  little  or  no  prejudice 
on    account  of  colour.     The  pro- 
prietors   of  estates    in   the    selec- 
tion of    persons    to   fill  positions 
of  trust   and    confidence  consider 
the    qualifications    most  likely    to 
insure  a  successful  outturn.     Mer- 
chants  are  guided  by  similar  con- 
siderations.    It  may  be  said  that 
these     are    selfish    motives ;    but 
motives  more  or  less  directly  sel- 
fish   have  been    the   lever   of  the 
greatest    enterprises    of    civiliza- 
tion,    and    the    consciousness    of 
mutual  interests  is  the  foundation 
of  mutual   respect.     In  the   man- 
CANNON'BALi.  TREE  IN  FARADB  CABDCKS,  GEOitceTow».    agement   of   estates,   and  in    the 
business  of  commerce,  the  African 
descendant    is    coming  steadily  to    the  front.     And  the  same  is  true  of  his  position 
in    the    learned    professions  and  in  public   affairs.     No    Mayor   of  Georgetown    has 
been   more    popular  or  more    respected  in    public  and  private  life  than  a  coloured 
mayor  whose   recent   death    was   regretted    throughout  the    colony.     He    was   by 
profession  a  solicitor,    and  as  a  confidential  friend  and  adviser  there  was  certainly 
no   one  whose    services     were    in     such    universal  request.     As    a  general    rule   in 
the  intercourse  of  "whites"  and  "blacks"   of  equal  advantages  of  education  and 
position  in  British  Guiana  there  is  no  sense  of  superiority  or  inferiority  on  account  of 
colour  either  on   the  one  side  or  on  the  other.     There  are  in   Georgetown  a  large 
number  of  Portuguese,  chiefly  Madeirans.     Being  Raman   Catholics  in  the  midst  of 
a  community  generally  Protestant,  and  adhering  with  tenacity  to  their  own  language 
and  customs,  they  form   a   distinct  element  in  the  population.     They  have  acquired 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  retail  provision  and  spirit  shops.     The  number  of  coolies,  or 
East  Indian  immigrants,  in   Georgetown  is  comparatively  small,   though  this  class 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  agricultural  population. 

The  prosperity  of  Georgetown  is  the  ofl^spring  of  sugar.     In  the  year  1827  the 
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colony  exported  71,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  nearly  16,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  over 
8,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee.  In  1887  the  export  of  sugar  amounted  to  nearly  150,000 
hogsheads,  but  cotton  and  coffee  have  for  nearly  fifty  years  ceased  to  be  of  appreciable 
account  as  exports.  In  addition  to  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  the  colony  now  exports 
timber,  shingles,  balatta,  and  gold.  With  these  sources  of  wealth,  the  future  of 
British  Guiana  is  intimately  concerned  ;  but  sugar  has  been  admittedly  the  mainstay 
of  the  present  fortunes  of  the  colony.  The  success  of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  due 
to  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  and  while  recognizing  the  influence  of 
later  causes  to  which  allusion  will  be  made,  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  credit  due 
to  our  Dutch  predecessors  for  the  scientific  and  technical  skill  with  which  they  designed 
and  carried  out  the  original  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  formation  of  estates  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  land  exposed  to  the  constant 
danger  of  inundation  from  the  sea  in  front  and  from  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  swamps 
in  the  rear,  was  a  labour  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  but  one  with  which  Dutch  colonists 
were  of  all  Europeans  the  best  fitted  to  cope.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  planta- 
tions are  to  a  very  large  extent  below  the  level  of  high  water  at  spring  tides.  Under 
the  Dutch  system  the  plantations  were  generally  laid  out  with  a  facade  of  100  rods, 
equal  to  about  1,230  feet,  and  a  depth  of  750  rods,  and  were  surrounded  by  four  dams 
or  embankments — two  at  the  sides,  extending  from  front  to  back ;  one  in  front,  to 
exclude  the  water  of  the  sea  or  river;  and  one  behind  to  exclude  the  ''bush  water,*' 
the  accumulated  rain  of  the  interior.  The  side  lines  were  common  to  two  contiguous 
estates.  Between  every  second  estate  a  broad  dam  was  reserved,  and  called  the 
"company  path."  The  ** company  paths  "  are  still  claimed  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  For  the  drainage  of  the  estate  two  long  canals  or  trenches  were  dug  inside 
the  side  lines ;  these  were  termed  the  main  drains,  and  communicated  with  smaller 
trenches  or  drains  commencing  within  the  portions  of  land  in.  cultivation  called  beds, 
and  meeting  the  side  or  main  drains  at  right  angles  ;  the  two  side  drains  generally 
communicated  in  front  by  a  canal  or  trench  dug  out  behind  the  front  dam,  and  here 
one  or  more  sluices  or  ''  kokers  "  were  placed,  which  at  the  ebb  tide  allowed  the 
drained  water  to  escape.  To  construct  a  **  koker  "  two  pillars  of  brick  were  generally 
sunk  at  the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  elevated  above  it  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  at  the  top 
of  which  a  large  wooden  wheel  was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  spokes,  and  to  draw 
up  or  let  down  by  chains  or  ropes  a  heavy  wooden  door,  which  descended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  and  excluded  at  high  water  the  advancing  tide,  but  was  raised  at  ebb 
tides  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  In  the  centre  of  the  estate  a  raised  dam,  called 
the  '*  middle  walk,"  was  made,  along  each  side  of  which  two  deep  canals  called 
*•  navigation  trenches"  were  dug.  The  middle  walk  and  trenches  formed  a  road  to 
the  plantation  both  by  land  and  water.  At  regular  distances  the  navigation  trenches 
branched  off  at  right  angles  into  smaller  canals,  running  towards  the  side  lines  or 
draining  trenches,  approached  them  within  a  rod  or  so,  thus  allowing  the  canes  to  be 
easily  conveyed  to  the  sugar  works  in  punts.  The  navigation  canals  were  supplied 
with  fresh  water  from  the  rear  of  the  estates.^ 

Such  was  the  plan  of  an  estate  as  laid  out  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  description  applies 
to  the  estates  of  the  present  day,  except  in  so  far  as  a  large  estate  is  now  often  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  original  estates,  the  old  lines  being  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  system.  The  defence  of  an  estate  against  the  sea 
in  front  and  against  inundations  of  " bush  water"  in  rear  is  an  ever-present  source  of 
danger  and  anxiety.  The  sea  defences  of  a  large  estate  near  Georgetown  have  within 
not  many  years  cost  the  proprietors  no  less  than  ;^2oo,ooo.  The  difficulties  which  the 
cane-sugar  industry  has  had  to  overcome  in  recent  years  have  arisen  chiefly  from  two 
causes — the  want  of  labour,  and  the  fall  in  prices  owing  to  the  competition  of  beet- 
sugar  under  the  protection  of  the  bounty  system.  If  British  Guiana  has  escaped  the 
very  serious  consequences  which  have  followed  the  depression  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  this  result  must  be  credited  to  the  courage  and  energy  with 
which  the  proprietors  of  estates  have  met  difficulties  which  for  a  time  made  success 
seem  impossible.  The  burden  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  introduction  of  labour  called 
for  a  large  investment  of  capital  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  the  cane-sugar 
industry  was  in  danger.     The   enormous   increase  of  the   beet  sugar  crop  steadily 

^  This  description  of  an  estate  is  borrowed,  with  some  abbreviations,  from  Dalton's  History  of  British 
Guiana^  vol.  L,  p.  227.  An  account  of  British  Gaiana  without  some  such  description  of  the  general  plan  of 
an  estate  would  be  very  inadequate.  The  terms  used  in  the  narrative  are  an  integral  part  of  a  constant 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  colony. 
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lowered  prices,  and  it  was  only  the  most  intelligent  efforts  in  the  direction  of  economy 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  that  enabled  the  planters  to  maintain  the 
position  of  Demerara  in  the  front  rank  of  enterprise  and  excellence.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  involves  a  large  outlay  in  the  erection  of  new  machinery 
and  the  enterprise  of  experiments  often  costly  and  not  always  immediately  successful. 
Fortunately  the  principal  plantations  of  British  Guiana  were  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
proprietors,  whose  independent  resources  carried  them  in  safety  through  the  ungenlal 
season  of  adversity  which  for  a  time  imperilled  their  fortunes  and  threatened  the 
abandonment  of  a  large  area  of  the  colony.  Among  those  to  whom  the  colony  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  enterprise  and  liberality  in  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
a  prominent  place  will  be  universally  conceded  to  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  who  has  spared 
neither  money  nor  his  own  intelligent  energy  in  introducing  and  perfecting  the  new 
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process  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  cane  by  diffusion.  The  recent  discovery 
that  the  sugar  cane  produces  fertile  seeds  seems  to  open  to  the  industry  a  future  of 
boundless  horizon,  and  the  planters  of  British  Guiana  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
(urn  to  profitable  account  the  experiments  now  being  carried  on  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  for  the  production  of  improved  species  of  cane  from  seed. 

In  addition  to  Georgetown  there  is  but  one  large  town  in  British  Guiana.  It  is 
called  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Berbice.  New  Amsterdam 
was  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  colony  of  Berbice  and  a  town  of  some  consideration 
long  before  a  constitution  was  granted  to  Demerara  or  Essequibo.  The  people  of 
Berbice  take  an  honourable  pride  in  the  traditions  of  their  history  and  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Berbice.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  sojourn  in  British  Guiana  have 
been  spent  among  them.  The  only  railway  yet  open  runs  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Georgetown  in  the  direction  of  New  Amsterdam.  It  is  decided  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  line  to  continue  the  present  railway  to  New 
Amsterdam  ;  and  also  for  the  construction  of  a  line  to  run  along  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  connects  the  river  Demerara  with  the  Essequibo.     Steamers  run  from  Georg'e- 
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town  to  New  Amsterdam  ;  to  Suddie  in  the  county  of  Essequibo ;  and  to  Bartica,  an 
embryo  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Massaruni,  much  resorted  to 
by  gold-diggers  on  their  way  to  the  diggings  on  those  rivers  and  on  the  Cuyuni. 

Mr.  im  Thurn  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  Indians  in  Guiana,^  says  that  he  who 
would  see  the  beauty  and  the  great  though  undeveloped  capabilities  of  the  only  English 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  must  leave  behind  him  the  flat  and  swampy 
coastlandy  and  passing  up  wide  rivers  and  through  vast  forests,  reach  the  magnificent 
and  wide  savannahs  intersected  by  the  rugged  mountain  ridges  which  lie  on  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  colony,  and  stretch  away  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  In  the 
Kaieteur  Falls  and  Mount  Roraima  British  Guiana  exhibits  two  imposing  wonders 
of  the   natural  world. 

The  undeveloped  resources  of  the  colony  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining,  and  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  industrial  enterprises  in  these 
directions.  For  agricultural  purposes  land  can  be  bought  at  the  upset  price  of  one 
dollar  (45.  2d.)  an  acre,  or  leased  at  a  rental  of  three  stivers  (about  2li/.)  an  acre. 
Conditional  free  grants  are  also  made  on  application.  In  a  recent  case  the  Court  of 
Policy  entertained  an  application  for  a  grant  of  3,500  acres  on  condition  that  within 
five  years  an  amount  equal  to  ten  shillings  an  acre  shall  be  spent  on  permanent  im- 
provements on  the  land  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  buildings  ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  will  be  ready  to  consider  any  reasonable 
proposal  which  maybe  made  by  ^^«<i  yWIf  capitalists  for  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of 
the  colony.  The  regulations  for  the  occupation  of  forest  lands  for  wood-cutting  pur- 
poses, provide  for  the  payment  of  royalty  on  the  timber  cut,  equivalent  to  about  six  per 
cent,  of  its  value.  The  most  valuable  timber  of  the  colony  is  known  as  "greenheart,** 
and  among  other  circumstances  which  have  recently  led  to  increased  activity  in  the 
timber-trade  has  been  the  supply  of  large  quantities  of  special  sized  greenheart  for  the 
works  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  a  purpose  for  which  this  wood  is  remarkably 
adapted.  But  in  truth  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior  afford  both  hard  and  soft  woods 
suitable  for  every  purpose.  While  the  colony  can  supply  timber  of  unrivalled  strength 
and  durability  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  it  has  been  recently  found  to  possess  a 
quality  of  wood  apparently  better  suited  than  any  other  as  yet  known  for  making  match- 
boxes. The  Crown  Land  Regulations  passed  about  a  year  ago  have  given  great 
facilities  to  the  timber-trade. 

The  royalty  on  gold  is  equivalent  to  about  five  per  cent.  ;  licenses  to  pros- 
pect are  issued  on  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  gold- 
mining  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  In  1884  the  value  of  gold 
exported  from  the  colony  was  about  ;^i,ooo  ;  in  1889  it  reached  ;^i  10,000,  and  the 
out-turn  of  the  present  year  (1890)  promises  to  reach  double  that  amount.  In  1887, 
when  the  now  successful  ** gold-boom"  started,  it  was  believed  that  the  auriferous 
district  of  the  colony  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni  and  to  the  region 
of  the  Turuni  creek  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Massaruni.  The  gold  obtained  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1889  was  almost  exclusively  from  these  districts,  but  during  the 
present  year  the  range  of  the  gold-flelds  has  been  largely  widened,  and  the  most 
productive  "placers"  have  been  found  on  the  Potaro,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo. 
A  vigorous  gold  industry  has  also  been  started  in  the  north-western  district  of  the 
colony  on  the  Barama,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Waini,  and  on  the  Barima,  a 
noble  stream  which  debouches  into  the  Orinoco  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Amacura. 
The  output  of  gold  has  been  hitherto  exclusively  the  produce  of  surf  ace- working,  called 
in  the  colony  **  placer  working."  No  quartz-mining  on  any  considerable  scale  has  as 
yet  been  undertaken,  although  some  thirty  or  forty  concessions  have  been  granted  and 
a  few  shafts  have  been  sunk.  The  number  of  **  placers"  for  which  claims  have  been 
notified  is  nearly  1,000.  Directly  and  indirectly  the  gold-boom  has  largely  added  to 
the  public  revenue  and  to  the  general  prosperity.  Within  the  last  few  months  the 
horizon  of  the  colony's  hopes  has  been  extended  in  a  new  direction  by  the  discovery  of 
diamonds.  It  is  to  the  great  advantage  of  British  Guiana  that  the  gold  industry  is 
opening  new  ways  into  the  unexplored  interior  of  the  colony,  and  leading  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  great  undeveloped  resources.  At  a  time  when  much  British  capital 
is  seeking  investment  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere 
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altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  it  be  may  admitted  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  outlying  provinces  of  our  own  empire  to 
invite  attention  to  fields  for  the  investment  of  capit^  within  its  limits. 

The  development  of  the  territorial  resources  of  British  Guiana  is  now,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  capital  and  labour,  and  the  labour 
question  is  at  present  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  local  government.  On 
the  ist  of  August,  1834,  the  slave  population  of  the  colony  numbered  82,824,  ^"^ 
from  the  year  1835  to  the  year  1888  the  labouring  population  was  fortified  by  the 
introduction  of  over  250,000  immigrants.  [West  India  Islands,  39,839;  Madeira, 
30,645;  Azores,  164;  Cape  de  Verde,  819;  Africa,  13.355  i  East  Indies,  158,787; 
China,  131534.]  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  the  slave 
population  in  1834  indicate  approximately  the  sources  from  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  has  been  supplied.  With  an  area  of  over  100,000  square  miles,  of 
which  less  than  150  square  miles  are  beneficially  occupied,  and  a  population  of  less 
than  300,000,  it  is  apparent  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  colony.  What  is  wanted  for  this  purpose  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  capital  and  labour. 

Separated  by  wide  lines  of  physical  and  mental  demarkatlon  from  all  the  elements 
of  population  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  paper  as  factors  in  the  European 
settlement  of  Guiana,  the  colony  contains  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  groups  of 
Red  Indians.  The  tests  of  physical  structure,  language,  and  customs  prove  all  these 
to  be  offshoots  of  one  great  race,  distinct  from  the  people  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  constituted  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  American  continent. 
Mr.  im  Thurn  estimates  the  Red  Indian  population  of  the  Colony  at  about  20,000, 
and  divides  them  into  four  branches,  Warraus,  Arawaks,  Wapianas,  and  Caribs, 
The  familiarly  known  Arecuna,  Ackawoi  and  Macusi  tribes  he  treats  as  groups  of  the 
Carib  branch.  In  the  European  settlement  of  Guiana,  and  in  the  political,  commercial, 
and  social  development  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  they  have  been  a  factor  of 
even  less  account  than  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  in  the  political,  commercial, 
and  social  growth  of  the  United  States.  In  the  alluvial  belt  of  territory,  upon  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  have  hitherto  depended,  the  native 
Indian  is  rarely  seen,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  industrial  population.  Whether  he 
will  come  to  the  front  in  the  future  development  of  the  forest  and  savannah  belt  is  a 
question  of  interest  from  an  administrative  as  well  as  an  ethnological  point  of  view. 


THOUGHTS   IN  PRISON. 

By  MRS.  WATTS-JONES. 

THE  rooms  in  the  Chiteau  de  Loches  lie  one  below  the  other,  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock  :  the  outer  and  upper  ones  are  faced  with  masonry  fourteen  feet 
thick,  and  have  loopholes.  The  inner  and  lower  are  merely  holes  cut  in  the  rock, 
very  dry  and  comparatively  airy,  but  how  dark  and  silent  !  Not  a  glimmer  of 
light,  not  even  a  change  of  shadow,  not  a  breath  of  sound. 

At  the  Revolution,  when  the  prisons  were  disused,  many  of  the  walls  were  coated 
with  rough  cast,  now  being  bit  by  bit  removed,  so  as  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  which  form  a  regular  series, 
from  i4i7to  1786.  What  misery  has  gone  into  those  few 
scratches  on  the  wall  !  What  long  years  of  anger,  of  hope 
deferred,  of  crushing  heartbreak,   and   despair  are   told  in 

The  more  ancient  are  to  be  found  in  the  souUrrains. 
The  earliest  dated  is  1417,  just  after  Agincourt,  when 
the     Burgundians    and    Armagnacs    were    cutting    each     other's    throats.       Then 

Cis       ,      IJ  Probably  Jacques  d'Armagnac,   Due  dc  Nemours,   who 

iff  qWOnonrt  was  beheaded  by  Louis  XI.  in  1477. 
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In  the  prison  of  the  Pont  Levis  is  a  curious  w,  V        ^      / 

Dutch    inscription    written     by    some     state  ,,y         fll     I    ~  U  jr~-    I    f^        jIC 
prisoner  in  thJ  fifteenth  century-  ^tD^M  MuH  m  Jmjtl^      ^ 

In  the  same  range  of  dungeons  comes  the  cacAo/  des  Eviqucs. 

Here  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  was  /C^    f"  >   \  '"^     lundi,      i8     jour     de 

imprisoned,  after  being  put  to  the  (fla  (luH'yOW  juillet      fut      c^ans     estoc 

torture,  a  certain  bishop  William,  gf^k*<^Stt'Ht'(lt^  guillimet  (guillaume)  pour 

whohad  toldthekingtohisfacethat  #rfgf  mflmif  jgr'^  avoir  dit  vous  avez  tort  de 

he  had  no  right  to  do  such  things.  \lMi,^Veffi»lt  1<^  faire. 

About  the  same  date  is  the  following,  in  the  Martelet  tower — 


Translation. 
Whatever  wrong  the   kings  commit  the 
Greeks  are  punished.      But  in  the  matters 
of  sedition,  treachery,  crime,  as  well  as  lust 
■     I  is  clear  and  innocent 

, himself  conscious  of 

wrong,  and  grows  pale  at  no  guilt. 


Qw^avWii#t;f«5  pfatvij?  flcljivi 
S«i))flone\>fBpe«MQl)li)V"f|5'    ,   .     ■ 

'  }  'Hi  of  sedition,  treachery, 

'Swoniws  pvlcb?veft  Smmm  fo°l  sfvoifa'pt 
mi  ConjcKe  ^  tivlffl  plfjcRecvlpA. 

Pl^nly  the  work  of  a  scholar,  as  the  two  quotations  from  Horace's  Episllcs,  Book  I. 
a,  14,  and  Book  I.  i,  61,  are  joined  by  a  few  words  more  or  less  adapting  them  to 
his  own  time.     Two  very  clear  Greek  ones  are  near — 

^  c  f\C  t]T^i  eitoJHl.Rui.ftloyVHYV- 

Adjoining  is  an  inscription  most  beautifully  cut,  attributed  to  Philippe  de  Comines, 
who,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.,  was  confined  here  by  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu— 


Translation. 
I  have  sometimes  repented  for  having  spoken,  never  for  having  kept  silent. 

And  in  the  same  cachet  is  a  verj-  bold  inscription,  but  partly  effaced— 

Se)|  non 

Translation.  r**   ^  ^ 

We  are  perplexed,  [effaced]  XiK\\  MVR  aDEO  NON  OER 

But  not  [in  despair]  .  >-«■    .  ^ 

w! rsid:;u"t°'a::tfco"J(fou„a.<.i  HvMiLiWMVRb eS  non  Co 

We  are  cast  down  but  are  [not]  destroyed.  * 


-.eo».-ivTr'blllCIMVI\SE'b 
pEI^IMVS 


'  Probably  for  ^Xvi)!,  &c  ;  "  May  Cod  give  me  hope." 
a  great  iighl  in  Ihe  darkness." 
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On  one  of  the  staircases  is  the  magic  square.  Whichever  way  you 
read  it,  provided  that  on  ending  a  line  you  go  to  the  nearest  letter 
the   words   are   always   Sator  opera  tenets — The  Creator  upholds    His 

Works. 

Then  beautifully  written  in  old  English  letters  comes  a  pretty  little 

verse — 

©ui  baut  mtrux  amour  on  justice  ? 
£t  %t  tousiouTS  amour  estoit. 
IBa  point  justice  ne  fauliroit. 
)9ottr  re  q'lr  amour  rst  {bllic, 
£t  loin  justice  cstablie,  3&esponce 
9mour  baut  mieux. 
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S ATO  Ri 
AR  E  PO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


in  the  cachot  of  the  drawbridge  is  this 

3ui  no  sab  de  sospirar 
yinga  sen  as  si  estar 
Car  no  sol  sosptrara 
Mas  de  dolor  gemira. 
La  mort  y  sera  plus  plaent 
^ue  sofrir,  i.  tal  turment 
,,,Pigor  es  que  morir 
^ue  joen  ayxi  hnguir. 

«  «  «  « 

j4  tuos  mals  los  remedis  magos 
Ed  pensar  ah  hens  qui  son  en  nos. 


verse  in  Catalanian  of  the  fifteenth  century 


Translation. 

He  who  sighs  hath  never  known, 
Come  within  these  walls  of  stone  ; 
Here  not  only  shall  he  sigh, 
He  shall  groan  in  misery. 
Sweeter  far  were  it  to  die 
Than  in  torment  thus  to  lie 
Drear  is  death,  yet  far  more  drear, 
Day  by  day  to  languish  here. 

*  #  *  * 

The  best  of  remedy  in  all  our  ill, 

Is,  seek  the  good  within  that  none  may  kill. 


In  the  inner  prisons,  on  the  second  story  from  the  bottom,  is  the  cell  of  Cardinal 
de  Balue  of  Quentin  Durward  fame.  Looking  in  from  the  door  halfway  up  the 
side,  at  first  you  see  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkness.  Then  gradually  as  the 
light  from  the  lantern  strikes  one  side  after  another  you  see  a  ledge  cut  round  in  the 
rock,  and  holes  cut  in  the  ledge,  where  rested  the  supports  of  the  cage.  There  are 
no  inscriptions  here,  the  cage  being  too  far  from  the  wall. 

Midway  up  the  Philippe  Auguste  tower  is  the  prison  where  Ludovic  Sforza,  some- 
time Duke  of  Milan,  was  confined  by  Louis  XII.  Though  one  side  is  in  the  outer 
tower,  the  others  are  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  The  outer  wall,  fourteen  feet  thick,  is 
pierced  by  one  small  loophole,  wide  within,  narrowing  to  a  slit  without.  In  the  space 
between  were  placed  at  intervals  six  iron  grilles,  but  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  level  sun  for  a  few  moments  shining  across  the  wide  Touraine,  strikes  this  loophole 
and  shines  on  the  opposite  wall  ;  and,  just  at  the  point  where  the  sunbeam  strikes, 
some  one,  whether  Sforza  or  not  I  do  not  know,  has  made  a  rude  sundial.  How  the 
prisoner  must  have  watched  for  this  one  gleam  of  light !  The  walls  and  part  of  the 
ceiling  are  covered  with  rude  designs  of  Sforza*s  painting  ;  the  Cordelier  adopted 
by  the  Dukes  of  Milan  from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ;  his  own  portrait  repeated  more 
than  once, 2  and  rough  patterns  in  red  and  blue  which  seem  to  tell  of  years  of  hopeless 
monotony. 

There    is    an    inscription    in     large     letters    

impossible  to  copy. 


Je  porte  ce  prison  pour  ma  device  que  je  m'arme 
de  patience  par  force  de  peine  que  Ton  mefait  pouster. 

Then,  painted  very  large — 


Celui  qui  ne  craint  fortune  n'est  pas  bien  saige. 


iAREPO  =  OPERA  backwards  ;ROTAS  =  SATOR  backwards. 

2  Some  yt- are  before,  his  friend  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  introduced  his  portrait  with  that  of  his  wile, 
Beatrice  d'Estc,  and  their  children,  in  his  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  convent  oi 
S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan.  On  the  opposi  e  wall  was  painted  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper.  L.  blorza, 
called  II  Moro  on  account  of  his  device,  the  mulberry  tree,  which  Pliny  says  is  the  most  prudent  of  all  trees, 
prided  himself  on  his  sagacity,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  a  rhyme  which  said — 


**  God  only  and  the  Moor 
Know  the  future  safe  and  sure. " 
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And  what  a  sound  reflection  is  this  — 

JE  CONGNOIS  BIEN  QUE  PLVSIEVRS  SONT  DE  CEVX  TRANSLATION. 

EN  CA  QUE  TANT  cviDA  J  know  well  that  there  are  many,  (and  it  is 

A  QUI  SOVBDAIN  VNG  BEAILLE  CONGE  a  sharp  grief) 

QUE  VEVLT  TVER  SON  CHIEN  ON  LVi  MET  svs  To  whom  one  gives  their  dismissal. 

N.  SAV.  SAN.  N.  ^  Who  wishes  to  kill  his  dog  first  imputes  to  him 
DE  ESTRE  ENRAGE  the  charge  of  being  mad, 

AiNSi  ESTRE  DE  LA  POVRE  PERSONNE  So  it  is  with  the  poor  man 

QUE  ON  VEVT  haIr.  SEE.  xcv.  jhat  One  wtsAes  to  hate. 

A  couplet  in  different  characters  attributed  to  Sforza  is  a  translation  of  Dante's 
well-known  lines — 

51  n's  a  au  mam  plus  firanUe  Hetsttrsse  chl^'^^r^^f^rA^^^^^        f.Ur. 

Qu  ban  tempts  m  Mutotnir  m  la  trt5t«ae.  ^^^,  ^ecordarsi  del  tempo  fehce 

^        *^  Nella  miseria. 

Then  follow  verses  of  Sforza*s  own,  written  here  and  there  amongst  the  rough  paint- 
ings, as  he  grew  more  and  more  impatient — 

je .  men  .  repens  .  cela  .  ne  .  vavlt  .  rien  . 
car  .  lai  .  vovlv  .  londre  .  mon  cvevr  .  av  .  tien  . 
povr  .  mon  .  plaisir  et  .  tv  .  lvi  .  faictz  la  .  gverre 
si  .  ne  .  te  .  dois  .  desormais  .  plvs  .  reqverre  . 
qvant  .  vovlente  .  me  .  faire  .  avlcvn  .  bien  . 
trop  .  de  peine  .  evx  .  a  .  trovver  .  le  .  moien  . 
parler  .  a  .  toi  .  cherchant  .  ton  .  entretien  . 
que  .  jai  .  trovve .  dificile  .  a  .  conqvere . 

Translation. 
I  do  repent,  but  what  is  that  to  thee.^ 
My  heart  I  would  have  joined  unto  thine, 
But  thou  mad'st  war  upon  this  heart  of  mine. 
Naught  ask  I  henceforth,  never  seek  thy  face, 
Since  thou  to  me  wouldst  show  no  slightest  g^ce  ; 
Yet  for  that  bliss  I  strove  with  greater  pain — 
To  see  thee  once — to  speak  with  thee  again — 
Than  o'er  my  foe  had  gained  the  victory. 

The  next  seems  unfinished — 

quant  .  MORT .  ME  .  ASSAVLT  .  ET  .  QVE  .  IE  •  NE  .  PVIS  .  MOVRIR  . 
ET  .  SECOVRIR  .  ON  .  NE  .  ME  .  VEVLT  .  MAIS  .  ME  .  FAIRE  .  RVDESSE  . 
ET  .  DE  .  LIESSSE  .  ME  .  VOIR  .  BANNIR  .  QVE  •  DOIS  .  JE  .  PLVS  .  QVERIR  . 
JA  .  NEST  .  BESOIN  .  MA  .  DAME  .  REQVERIR  .  POVR  .  ME  .  GVERIR  . 
NE  .  POVRCHASSER  .  AVOIR  .  AVTRE  . 

When  death  assails  me  and  I  cannot  die, 
And  none  brings  help,  but  rudeness  and  disdain, 

And  joy  is  banished,  then  what  hope  have  I  ? 
My  lady  cannot  come  to  cure  my  pain 

Nor  can  I  seek  another. 

After  eleven  years  of  captivity  he  was  to  be  loosed  ;  the  news  of  his  release  came 
on  the  1 8th  March,  1508,  but  when  he  heard  the  news  he  died  of  joy. 

There  are  many  more  inscriptions,  the  whole  of  the  Ave  Maria  is  beautifully 
engraved  in  one  place  ;  sometimes,  only  a  name  is  inscribed,  sometimes  a  business-like 
notice,  like  the  following — 

Afd£  de  Savary  a  este  Mde  dc  Savari  a  eu  tort 

enfermee  icy  en   l J ^^,  de  mettre  son  mm  qui  nest  pas  beau, 

venue  de  Boutarvilliers.  Bruley,  ce  22  octobre  1786. 

But  at  last,  after  centuries  of  resignation  and  hopelessness  there  comes  a  change. 
Does  not  this — the  latest  inscription  of  a  prisoner  in  the  donjon  of  Loches — sound 
like  a  trumpet  call  to  a  new  hope  ? — 

Sous  peu  nous  detruirons  ces  hautes 
murailles,  briserons  ces  chaines,  et 
fcrons  disparaitre  ces  tortures  inventees 
par  les  Rots — trop  faibles  pour 
arreter  un  peuple  qui  veut  sa 
1785     liberte.      1785. 
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By  an  officer  ON  BOARD. 

F  all  the  craft  that  ever  I  sailed  in,  the  torpedo  boat  is  the  worst — the 
very  worst  without  exception  ;  and  yet,  when  first  t  received  an 
order  from  the  Admiralty  to  join  Torpedo  Boats  Nos.  6i  and  62, 
fitting  out  at  Chatham  for  the  harbour  defence  of  Nova  Scotia, 
I  was  inclined  to  rejoice  thereat,  for  it  was  to  me  something  quite 
new  in  the  way  of  nautical  experience.  Most  folks  nowadays,  if 
only  from  the  illustrated  papers,  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
a  torpedo  boat  is  like,  but  no  one  who  has  not  spent  a  month  on 
board  can  have  any  notion  of  the  closeness  of  the  quarters  and  the  cramped 
accommodation. 

Nos.  61  and  62  are  torpedo  boats  of  the  Rrst  class,  built  by  Yarrow  in  1886,  and 
are  125  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  broad  in  the  widest  part,  dwindling,  I  think,  to  about 
I  ft.  7  in.  right  for'ard,  so  that  it  will  be  at  once  evident  there  cannot  be  much 
stowage  room  anywhere.  Down  below  the  quarters  are  narrow,  and  on  deck,  what 
with  conning  towers,  chart-table,  dingy,  &c,,  the  promenade  is  somewhat  limited.  I 
do  not  know  however  that  any  one  particularly  desired  to  indulge  in  walking  exercise, 
for  as  a  rule  the  boats  rolled  so  that  any  one  on  deck  hung  on  all  he  knew  to  the  first 
thing  that  came  handy.  Each  boat  had  three  officers  and  thirteen  men — sixteen  in 
all— the  officers  being  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  a  gunner  ;  and  each  watch 
consisted  of  three  men — the  officer  in  charge,  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  another  man. 
I  felt  pretty  cheerful  the  day  we  left.  I  had  never  been  in  a  torpedo  boat  before, 
and  the  North  Atlantic  was  also  new  to  me.  I  did  not  know  that  in  combination  they 
were  both  rather  awful ;  and  as  we  dropped  down  from  Chatham  Docks  to  Sheerness 
on  the  6th  June,  with  the  sun  shining  and  a  perfectly  smooth  sea,  I  thought  the 
hardships  of  a  torpedo  boat  had  been  rather  over-rated.  We  steamed  along  the 
south-eastern  coast  close  in  to  the  land,  there  being  no  object  in  suffering  discom- 
fort till  we  were  actually  obliged.  At  Portsmouth  we  stopped  the  night.  The  next 
night  we  reached  Torbay,  and  the  next  morning,  loth  June,  fetched  Plymouth,  where 
the  Tyne,  the  troopship  that  was  to  accompany  us,  arrived  on  the  lath,  and  the  next 
day,  at  1.15  in  the  morning,  our  troubles  began. 

We  got  under  way  soon  after  midnight,  steamed  down  the  harbour,  full  of  ships, 
to  where  the  Tyne  was  waiting  for  us  outside  the  breakwater,  and  having  picked  her 
up  we  proceeded  to  sea.  Off  the  Land's  End  we  fell  in  with  a  heavy  sea,  a  heavy  sea 
even  for  a  big  ship  like  the  Tyne,  and  for  us  it  simply  meant  being  under  water  all  the 
time.  How  we  did  roll  to  be  sure  !  We  did  not  growl  at  being  under  water  ;  that  we 
expected  ;  but  the  leaky  lockers  were  a  hardship.  1  believe  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  interior  of  a  torpedo  boat  dry  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  come  below  soaked  through,  and  then  to  find  all  the  spare  gear  in  your  locker 
in  a  like  condition.  We  regularly  lived  in  our  duffle  suits — coats  of  a  sort  of 
blanketing,  with  hoods  attached,  and  trousers  stuffed  into  heavy  sea-boots,  and  even 
they  were  generally  wet,  though  it  was  possible,  sometimes,  to  hang  one's  self  up  to 
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dry  in  the  engine-room.  My  skipper  had  been  to  sea  in  a  torpedo  boat  before,  so  he 
was  not  sea-sick,  and  neither  was  I,  greatly  to  my  delight,  for  all  the  men  that  first 
morningf  were  sighing  and  groaning  as  if  they  had  seen  the  sea  that  day  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  picked  men  and  splendid  fellows. 

It  was  a  novelty  then,  so  instead  of  retiring  to  my  bunk,  as  I  should  have  done 
later  on,  I  stopped  on  deck  to  watch  the  great  waves,  and  as  it  was  decidedly  damp, 
I  took  refuge  with  the  skipper  in  the  dingy,  which  was  lashed  amidships.  After  a 
time,  contemplating  the  waves  grew  monotonous,  and  we  began  to  speculate  on  the 
chances  of  breakfast.  We  yelled  without  avail  for  the  signalman,  who  was  alsothe 
officers'  servant,  and  finally,  concluding  he  was  too  sea-sick  to  be  any  use,  I  went  aft 
myself,  and  climbed  cautiously  down  the  hatchway  into  the  officers'  pantry.  It  is  a 
very  narrow  hatchway,  as  you  may  guess,  and  it  is  utteily  impossible  to  see  where  you 


are  going.  Stepping  down  off  the  last  rung  of  the  iron  ladder  I  planted  my  great  sea- 
boot,  covered  in  coal-dust,  and  soaked  with  salt  water,  on  something  exceedingly  soft 
and  slippery,  which  further  investigation  proved  to  be  the  ham  which  was  to  form  the 
staple  portion  of  our  breakfast.  But  we  could  not  afford  to  be  particular,  so  I 
gathered  up  the  ham  in  my  arms,  wedged  myself  and  it  into  a  corner,  scraped  off  the 
dirt,  and  proceeded  to  cut  off  slices,  not  perhaps  as  thin  and  wafer-like  as  they  might  have 
been,  but  under  the  circumstances  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Then  having  piled 
up  a  plate,  I  went  on  deck  and  into  the  dingy  again,  to  share  it  with  my  superior 
officer.  We  were  rolling  so  that  knives  and  forks  were  out  of  the  question,  so  we 
took  it  in  turns  to  hold  the  plate  while  the  other  man  helped  himself  with  his  fingers. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  was  horribly  sea-sick  beforehand,  and  the  smell  of  that  ham 
made  him  ten  times  worse  ;  but  we  enjoyed  it.  Indeed,  we  paid  too  little  attention  to 
our  own  safety,  for  just  as  we  got  about  half-way  through,  the  boat  gave  a  sharp  lurch, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  both  flung  out  of  the  dingj-.  The  other  man  scrambled  to 
his  feet  at  once,  but  I  was  not  so  lucky,  for  I  hit  the  slightly  convex  deck  as  I  fell,  and 
in  another  second  was  overboard.  There  are  no  bulwarks,  of  course,  to  a  torpedo 
boat,    only  stanchions,   supporting,    at    intervals,    a    wire    rope,    and  between    these 
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stanchions  I  slipped.  As  I  did  so  however  I  flung  up  my  hands  instinctively,  and 
caught  the  rope  as  I  passed  under.  Down  went  the  little  ship,  down,  down  till  the 
seas  bubbled  up  round  my  shoulders,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  hold  on  if  the  water 
went  over  my  head.  By  the  strain  on  my  hands  then  I  knew  it  was  not  possible,  but 
luckily  the  boat  rolled  back  again,  and  in  another  moment  the  skipper  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel  had  hauled  me  on  board.  It  all  passed  in  a  moment,  but  it  served  as  a 
warning,  and  in  all  the  rough  weather  we  subsequently  had  no  man  on  either  of  the 
boats  fell  overboard.  The  only  damage  done  was  to  our  breakfast,  which,  by  the  time 
I  returned,  had  completely  disappeared. 

There  is  not  much  to  do  on  board  a  torpedo  boat,  and  when  you  are  not  on  watch 
the  best  thing  is  to  take  it  out  in  sleep.  She  rolls  so  dreadfully  it  is  impossible  to  be 
still  a  second.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  stay  in  our  berths — which  I  may 
mention  also  formed  our  seats — had  not  big  boards  been  rigged  up  to  hold  us  in  ;  and 
by  dint  of  packing  myself  in  with  pillows  or  anything  else  that  came  handy,  I  managed 
to  sleep  pretty  comfortably.  I  was  bedfellow  with  the  filter  one  night,  which  carried 
away  and  came  bouncing  down  on  me,  making  me  think  for  a  moment  it  was  the 
funnel  at  least.  The  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with  it,  for  everything  in  the  little  cabin 
was  on  the  move.  So  I  concluded  it  had  better  stay  where  it  was,  and  clasping  it  in 
my  arms  I  slept  comfortably  enough  till  I  was  routed  out  for  my  watch  on  deck. 
Washing  too,  was  a  tremendous  business,  for  though  we  had  a  small  bath  stowed  on 
deck  under  the  chart  table — the  hatchways  were  much  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its 
coming  below — and  a  washhand  basin  rigged  in  the  cabin,  the  boat  rolled  so  that  the 
water  was  flung  out  as  soon  as  it  was  poured  in,  consequently  I  am  afraid  we  were 
grimy  with  coal-dust  and  crusted  with  salt  most  of  the  time. 

Our  food  too  was  a  difficulty.  As  a  rule  we  lived  on  ham,  sardines,  and  tinned 
soups  ;  for  most  of  the  time  the  weather  was  so  rough  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  get  a  little  water  boiled.  We  had  a  table  about  eighteen  inches  wide  in  the  cabin, 
but  it  was  no  good  having  it  laid,  for  nothing  would  stay  on  it.  The  usual  plan  was  for 
one  man  to  hold  the  sardine-tin  while  the  other  picked  out  sardines  by  their  tails  and 
transferred  them  to  his  mouth.  Ham  always  required  two  men,  one  to  hold  it  and  the 
other  to  cut  it ;  but  the  soups  were  capital.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  those  tinned  soups — they  were  our  standby.  We  heated  the  tins,  then  care- 
fully opened  a  corner,  each  man  held  his  plate  and  had  a  little  poured  in,  which  he 
drank  before  he  got  any  more. 

Of  course  we  could  not  carry  coal  enough  for  such  a  protracted  voyage,  and  two 
or  three  times,  when  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  we  took  the  opportunity,  and  coaled  ■, 
but  all  through  the  voyage  we  never  had  what  you  might  call  decent  weather,  and 
coaling  was  always  a  work  of  difficulty  if  not  of  danger. 

We  dropped  the  hawser  and  ran  alongside  the  TytUy  which  stopped  her  engines, 
rigged  a  derrick  and  swung  coal-bags  on  board  of  us,  and  not  only  coal-bags  but  cold 
hams  and  other  luxuries  which  they  hoped  would  help  to  give  us  as  good  a  time  as 
possible.  And  indeed  we  needed  a  little  comforting,  for  even  when  the  weather  was  at 
its  calmest,  what  with  the  old  Tyne  rolling  heavily  and  the  boat  diving  up  and  down 
beside  her  it  was  no  pleasant  job  getting  those  coal-bags  on  board.  Even  when  we  got 
them  it  was  hard  to  keep  them,  for  when  the  bunkers  were  full  the  other  bags  had  to 
be  lashed  on  deck,  and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  slip  off  into  the  sea. 

During  this  voyage  I  for  the  first  time  saw  oil  used  as  a  means  of  calming  the 
sea.  In  the  first  big  gale  we  had,  the  Tyne^  or  rather  her  captain,  poured  about  forty- 
five  gallons  out  on  the  waves  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the  result  was  wonderful, 
as  it  made  for  us  a  comparatively  calm  track  in  the  troopship's  wake.  If  for  a  moment 
we  got  outside  the  oil  the  little  ship  became  almost  unmanageable,  while  inside  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  keep  her  head  to  the  sea. 

It  is  hard  to  write  a  correct  account — one  day  was  so  much  like  another ;  and  the 
weather  was  simply  vile — just  one  furious  gale,  with  occasional  lulls,  when  we  ran 
alongside  the  Tyne  for  coal  and  water.  At  last,  however,  about  June  20th,  things  began 
to  look  up  a  little,  and  Captain  Goodrich  signalled — 

**  Barometer  is  going  up,  officers  and  men  of  both  services  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  great  hardships."  Our  Irish  signalman  got  it,  however — •*  As  barometer  is 
going  up,  officers,"  &c.,  which  sounded  as  if  they  had  no  sympathy  to  spare  when  the 
weather  was  bad. 

But  the  clerk  of  the  weather  evidently  made  a  mistake,  or  may  be  changed  his  mind, 
for  just  a  day  later  we  had  the  most  fearful  storm  I  ever  was  in — and  I  have  been  in  ^ 
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good  many  in  both  hemispheres — but  then  I  had  never  thoroughly  studied  a  storm 
from  a  torpedo  boat  before,  and  1  do  not  want  to  do  so  again.  The  wind  came  up  with 
surprising  quickness,  and  the  sea  rose  with  it  literally  mountains  high.  Up — -up— up  we 
climbed  till  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  looking  down  into  a  bottomless  abyss, 
and  then  we  zig-zagged  slowly  down  that  precipice  like  a  man  who  fears  to  come  too 
straight  down  a  steep  hill-side.  We  steered  slowly  head  to  sea,  following  closely  in 
the  wake  of  the  7yn<,  which  poured  oil  on  the  water  when  the  storm  was  at  its  worst. 
That  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  broadside  on  in 
no  time,  and  then  it  would  have  been  all  up.  Most  of  the  stanchions  were  carried  away, 
and  we  had  Itfe-lines  rove  on  deck  and  canvas  screens  rigged  amidships  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  save  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  from  being 


COALING   AT  SEA, 

washed  overboard.  The  third  man  of  the  watch  generally  stowed  himself  away  abaft 
the  conning  tower,  ready  in  case  he  was  wanted,  but  as  much  out  of  reach  of  the  waves 
as  possible.  Mine  was  the  middle  watch,  and  I  pulled  the  big  hood  of  my  duffle  suit 
over  my  head  and  wondered  if  we  should  ever  see  daylight  again.  Candidly  1  did  not 
think  we  had  much  chance,  and  1  think  most  of  the  others  were  of  my  opinion.  The 
noise  was  terrible.  The  little  ship  raised  her  bows  high  in  the  air  and  came  down  with 
a  dull  thud  on  the  waves  which  swept  right  over  her.  Now  a  stanchion  went,  now  a 
rope  parted,  now  a  bag  of  coal  gotadrift.  Everythingthat  could  possibly  be  smashed 
was  smashed,  even  the  swinging  table  in  the  cabin  dashed  itself  to  pieces  against  the 
deck  above,  but  the  steering  gear  held,  and  that  was  the  main  thing.  If  the  steering 
gear  had  gone  wrong  we  should  have  broached  to,  and  must  have  been  lost,  for  the 
Tyne  could  do  nothing  to  help  us.  Once  or  twice  during  my  watch  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  growing  nervous,  cried — 

"  Steering  gear  jammed,  sir,"  and  I  crept  aft  with  the  other  man  on  all  fours  to 
help  him,  and  we  always  got  it  right  again,  so  that  after  two  or  three  such  scares  I  began 
to  think  perhaps  it  would  hold  after  all.  Meanwhile  the  other  boat  was  in  even  a 
■vorse  plight,  for  the  hawser  parted,  and  she  rode  out  the  night  with  three  hundred  and 

ty  feet  of  three  and  a  half  inch  wire  hawser  hanging  to  her  bows.     It  was  impossible 
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to  cast  it  off,  for  the  sea  was  so  heavy  they  dare  not  send  a  man  for'ard  to  cut  it  lest  he 
should  have  been  swept  overboard.  The  Tyne  could  not  help  her,  and  we  gave  her  up 
for  losty  for  every  now  and  then  the  rain  and  hail  squalls  shut  out  her  lights,  and  great 
was  our  relief  when  in  the  morning  we  saw  her  on  the  lee  of  the  troopship  not  very 
much  more  damaged  than  we  were.  We  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  sympathy  with 
her,  and  personally  I  gave  myself  up  to  doleful  reflections  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  awful  night.     Then  a  man  came  crawling  aft. 

"  Please  sir,  will  you  look  at  the  lower  deck,  sir  ?  " 

Holding  on  like  grim  death  I  gradually  worked  my  way  for'ard,  peered  down  the 
narrow  hatchway,  and  saw  to  my  horror  the  place  was  full  of  water  ;  the  sleeping  places 
were  far  below  high-water  mark,  and  the  feeble  light  of  the  lamp  shone  on  a  miniature 
sea  washing  into  waves  with  every  roll  of  the  boat.  I  do  not  mind  confessing  now  I 
was  in  a  deadly  funk,  for  I  knew  at  once  that  one  of  the  rivets  had  started,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  working  the  pumps  for*ard,  as  there  was  too  much  sea  washing 
over  her.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hope  and  pray  that  the  water-tight 
doors  would  hold,  and  to  suggest  that  the  men  should  find  billets  for  themselves  in  the 
stoke  hole  and  conning  towers.  After  all,  that  was  no  particular  hardship,  for  the 
watch  below  usually  slept  in  the  coal  bunkers,  as  it  had  always  been  wet  for'ard.  That 
water-tight  door  did  hold,  and  about  four  o'clock,  after  the  night  had  stretched  itself 
into  interminable  hours,  the  morning  broke,  and  daylight  gave  us  fresh  hope.  The 
gale  subsided,  and  during  the  next  two  days  we  made  such  good  runs  we  began  to 
think  our  troubles  were  over. 

But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  On  Friday,  27th  June,  one  of  the  thick  fogs 
common  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  came  down  upon  us,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
see  a  ship's  length  ahead.  We  were  sent  ahead  to  feel  our  way,  but  it  was  so  thick 
we  could  only  keep  stations  by  keeping  the  steam  sirens  going  constantly  on  board  all 
three — and  luckily  a  steam  siren  will  waken  the  dead.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  fog 
is  not  worse  than  a  gale,  and  we  were  getting  worn  out,  so  that  we  found  it  harder  to 
bear  up  than  we  did  at  first. 

But  it  did  not  clear,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  we  had  to  turn  and  steam  out 
to  sea  again — terribly  hard  lines  on  men  who  had  already  had  more  than  enough  of  it. 
Then  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  fog  lifted,  and  right  ahead,  far  away  in  the 
distance,  we  saw  the  land  faintly  marked  on  the  horizon,  while  close  around  us  were 
icebergs  of  all  sizes.  How  near  we  had  been  in  the  fog  we  could  never  tell,  but  they 
towered  up  over  us  looking  like  great  mountains  from  the  deck  of  our  little  ship.  Once 
before  I  had  seen  ice,  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  but  that  was  from  the  deck  of  a  big  ship, 
and  the  skipper  too  had  seen  it,  but  none  of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  some  of  them 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  these  great  floating  islands  were  really  only  ice.  They 
were  very  beautiful,  those  icebergs,  and  took  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms;  some  were 
spotlessly  white  with  a  great  deep  blue  ravine  down  the  centre,  some  had  tunnels 
through  them  big  enough  for  a  far  larger  ship  than  ours  to  pass  through,  others  had 
sheer  precipices  down  into  the  water,  and  others  were  worked  into  minarets  and 
towers,  spires  and  mullioned  windows,  which  caught  the  feeble  sunshine  till  it  dazzled 
our  eyes  to  look  at  them. 

The  land,  we  found,  was  Baccilew  Island,  sixty  miles  north  of  St.  John's,  and 
accordingly  we  stood  to  the  southward,  thankful  that  the  fog  had  at  last  lifted.  But 
at  dusk  it  came  down  again,  wrapping  us  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness.  Such  a 
curious  fog  it  was  ;  thick,  dense,  almost  to  be  felt  on  deck,  and  yet  frequently  above 
the  masthead  the  stars  were  shining  in  a  clear,  blue  sky. 

We  knew  our  danger  now ;  we  knew  we  were  all  among  the  ice,  and  that 
though  we  might  manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  bergs  we  might  easily  strike  one  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  weighing,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  tons,  and  that  then  there  would  be  little 
hope  for  us.  Again  we  were  ordered  ahead  with  our  search-light,  for  the  other  boat's 
had  been  irretrievably  damaged  in  the  storm.  We  went  half  speed  ahead,  feeling  our 
way  in  the  darkness  and  throwing  our  light  with  weird  effect  on  the  dense  bank  of  fog. 
Occasionally  it  would  lift  and  show  us  for  a  moment  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  any  artist 
could  desire — ^the  icebergs  all  around,  the  sea  breaking  in  white  foam  against  their 
glassy  sides,  the  bright  moonlight  showing  up  their  brilliant  whiteness  and  fantastic 
shapes  ;  and  then  the  fog  closed  round  us  again,  having  just  allowed  us  one  glimpse  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  us.  Again  and  again  we  heard  the  ice  breaking  up  in  the 
darkness,  and  once  a  berg  turned  over  close  to  us,  and  we  heard  the  dashing  of  the 
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water  as  the  ocean  castle — probably  one  of  the  great  floating  islands  we  saw  when  the 
fog  lifted — tumbled  into  pieces  close  beside  us.  That  was  the  worst  night  I  ever  spent. 
We  were  so  done,  what  with  the  bad  weather  and  the  fog,  that  it  seemed  an  eff'ort  even 
to  look  out.  After  a  time  we  were  recalled,  the  Tyne  fearing  we  might  strike  on  the  ice, 
and  we  followed  in  the  troopship's  wake  again,  though  once  in  the  ice-limit  we  dropped 
the  hawser,  as  the  Tynt  could  not  go  astern  when  we  were  there.  Whenever  she  saw 
ice  she  fired  a  gun  and  burned  either  a  red  or  a  green  light,  which  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon  to  warn  us  ;  and  again  and  again  I  saw  the  light  and  the  flash  reflected  on  the 
ice,  making  a  wonderfully  pretty  and  curious  effect  if  only  we  could  have  forgotten  for  a 
moment  what  it  meant  to  us. 

In  the  early  morning  we  made  St.  John's  Harbour  a  little  to  the  north  of  us,  and 


a  little  later  steamed  up  the  harbour,  where  our  arrival  had  already  been  notified, 
there  were  crowds  of  people  to  meet  and  welcome  us,  for  we  were  long  overdue  ;  we 
had  been  prayed  for  in  all  the  churches,  and  by  some,  I  believe,  given  up  as  lost.  But 
there  we  were  at  last,  battered  and  weather-beaten,  our  paint  all  gone,  our  stanchions 
bent,  broken,  twisted  and  gone  altogether  ;  funnels  caked  with  white  salt  ;  every- 
thing that  could  be  washed  away  was  gone  ;  everything  smashable  was  smashed  ;  very 
different  indeed  were  we  from  the  trim  boats  that  left  Chatham  on  that  sunny  morning 
in  June. 

Those  Newfoundland  folks  were  very  good  to  us  during  the  short  time  we 
were  there,  but  at  first  most  of  us  were  so  dead  beat  our  only  idea  was  to  have 
a  thorough  good  sleep.  After  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  being  entertained,  and  next 
day  even  ventured  on  a  little  entertaining  on  our  own  account,  for  No.  6i  took  the 
Governor  and  his  party  for  a  spin  outside  the  harbour,  round  an  iceberg  and  back. 

This  ended  our  perilous  voyage  ;  for  though  we  still  had  to  go  on  to  Halifax,  which 
took  us  three  days'  running  down  through  the  fog,  it  was  comparatively  easy  times 
after  the  hardships  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1=  -T  HE  principal  room  of  Keyork  Arabian's  dwelling  was  in  every  way 

I  characteristic  of  the  man.      In  the  extraordinary  confusion  which 

at  first  disturbed  a  visitor's  judgment,  some  time  was  needed  to 
discover  the  architectural  bounds  of  the  place.  The  vaulted  roof 
was  indeed  apparent,  as  well  as  small  portions  of  the  wooden 
flooring'.  Several  windows,  which  might  have  been  large  had  they 
filled  the  arched  embrasures  in  which  they  were  set,  admitted  the 
daylight  when  there  was  enough  of  it  in  Prague  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  illumination.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  street, 
they  were  commonplace  windows  without  shutters  and  with  double  casements  against 
the  cold,  but  from  within  it  was  apparent  that  the  tall  arches  in  the  thick  walls  had 
been  filled  in  with  a  thinner  masonry  in  which  the  modern  frames  were  set.  So  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  see,  the  room  had  but  two  doors  :  the  one,  masked  by  a  heavy 
curtain  made  of  a  Persian  carpet,  opened  directly  upon  the  staircase  of  the  house  ;  the 
other,  exactly  opposite,  gave  access  to  the  inner  apartments.  On  account  of  its 
convenient  size  however  the  sage  had  selected  for  his  principal  abiding  place  this  first 
chamber,  which  was  almost  large  enough  to  be  called  a  hall,  and  here  he  had  deposited 
the  extraordinary  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  objects,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  remains,  upon  the  study  of  which  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time. 

Two  large  tables,  three  chairs  and  a  divan  completed  the  list  of  all  that  could  be 
called  furniture.  The  tables  were  massive,  dark,  and  old-fashioned  ;  the  feet  at  each 
end  consisted  of  thick  flat  boards  sawn  into  a  design  of  simple  curves,  and  connected 
by  strong  crosspieces  keyed  to  them  with  large  wooden  bolts.  The  chairs  were 
ancient  folding  stools,  with  movable  backs  and  well-worn  cushions  of  faded  velvet. 
The  divan  differed  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  oriental  divans  in  appearance,  and  was 
covered  with  a  stout  dark  Bokhara  carpet  of  no  great  value  ;  but  so  far  as  its  use 
was  concerned,  the  disorderly  heaps  of  books  and  papers  that  lay  upon  it  showed 
that  Keyork  was  more  inclined  to  make  a  book-case  of  it  than  a  couch. 

The  room  received  its  distinctive  character  however  neither  from  its  vaulted  roof, 
nor  from  the  deep  embrasures  of  its  windows,  nor  from  its  scanty  furniture,  but  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  many  curious  objects,  large  and  small,  which  hid  the  walls 
and  filled  almost  all  the  available  space  on  the  floor.  It  was  clear  that  every  one  of 
the  specimens  illustrated  some  point  in  the  great  question  of  life  and  death  which 
lormed  the  chief  study  of  Keyork  Arabian's  latter  years  ;  for  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  preparations  were  dead  bodies,  of  men,  of  women,  of  children,  of  animals,  to 
all  of  which  the  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  impart  the  appearance  of  life,  and  in 
treating  some  of  which  he  had  attained  results  of  a  startling  nature.  The  osteology 
of  man  and  beast  was  indeed  represented,  for  a  huge  case,  covering  one  whole  wall, 
'  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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was  filled  to  the  top  with  a  collection  of  many  hundred  skulls  of  all  races  of  mankind, 
and  where  real  specimens  were  missing,  their  place  was  supplied  by  admirable  casts 
of  craniums  ;  but  this  reredos,  so  to  call  it,  of  bony  heads,  formed  but  a  vast,  grinning 
background  for  the  bodies  which  stood  and  sat  and  lay  in  half-raised  coflins  and  sar- 
cophagi before  them,  in  every  condition  produced  by  various  known  and  lost  methods 
of  embalming.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  skeletons,  disposed  here  and  there 
in  fantastic  attitudes,  gleaming  white  and  ghostly  in  their  mechanical  nakedness,  the 
bones  of  human  beings,  the  bones  of  giant  orang-outangs,  of  creatures  large  and 
small  down  to  the  flimsy  little  framework  of  a  common  bull  frog,  strung  on  wires  as 
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fine  as  hairs,  which  squatted  comfortably  upon  an  old  book  near  the  edge  of  a  table, 
as  though  it  had  just  skipped  to  that  point  in  pursuit  of  a  ghostly  fly  and  was  pausing 
to  meditate  a  farther  spring.  But  the  eye  did  not  discover  these  things  at  the  first 
glance.  Solemn,  silent,  strangely  expressive,  lay  three  slim  Egyptians,  raised  at  an 
angle  as  though  to  give  them  a  chance  of  surveying  their  fellow-dead,  the  linen  band- 
ages unwrapped  from  their  heads  and  arms  and  shoulders,  their  jet  black  hair  combed 
and  arranged  and  dressed  by  Keyork's  hand,  their  faces  softened  almost  to  the  ex- 
pression of  life  by  one  of  his  secret  processes,  their  stiffened  joints  so  limbered  by  his 
art  that  their  arms  had  taken  natural  positions  again,  lying  over  the  edges  of  the  sar- 
cophagi in  which  they  had  rested  motionless  and  immovable  through  thirty  centuries. 
For  the  man  had  pursued  his  idea  in  every  shape  and  with  every  experiment,  testing, 
as  it  were,  the  potential  imperishability  of  the  animal  frame  by  the  degree  of  life-like 
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plumpness  and  softness  and  flexibility  which  it  could  be  made  to  take  after  a  mummi- 
fication of  three  thousand  years.  And  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that,  in  th€l 
nature  of  things,  the  human  body  might  vie,  in  resisting  the  mere  action  of  time,  with 
the  granite  of  the  pyramids.  Those  had  been  his  earliest  trials.  The  results  of  many 
others  filled  the  room.  Here,  a  group  of  South  Americans,  found  dried  in  the  hollow 
of  an  ancient  tree,  had  been  restored  almost  to  the  likeness  of  life,  and  were  appar- 
ently engaged  in  a  lively  dispute  over  the  remains  of  a  meal — as  old  as  themselves, 
and  as  human.  There,  towered  the  standing  body  of  an  African,  leaning  upon  a 
knotted  club,  fierce,  grinning,  lacking  only  sight  in  the  sunken  eyes  to  be  terrible. 
There  again,  surmounting  a  lay  figure  wrapped  in  rich  stuffs,  smiled  the  calm  and 
gentle  face  of  a  Malayan  lady— decapitated  for  her  sins,  so  marvellously  preserved 
that  the  soft  dark  eyes  still  looked  out  from  beneath  the  heavy,  half-drooping  lids,  and 
the  full  lips,  still  richly  coloured,  parted  a  little  to  show  the  ivory  teeth.  Other  sights 
there  were,  more  ghastly  still,  triumphs  of  preservation,  if  not  of  semi-resuscitation, 
over  decay,  won  on  its  own  most  special  ground.  Triumphs  all,  yet  almost  failures 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  student,  they  represented  the  mad  efforts  of  an  almost  super- 
natural skill  and  superhuman  science  to  revive,  if  but  for  one  second,  the  very  smallest 
function  of  the  living  body.  Strange  and  wild  were  the  trials  he  had  made  ;  many  and 
great  the  sacrifices  and  blood-offerings  lavished  on  his  dead  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that 
one  spasm  which  would  show  that  death  might  yet  be  conquered  ;  many  the  engines, 
the  machines,  the  artificial  hearts,  the  applications  of  electricity  that  he  had  invented ; 
many  the  powerful  reactives  he  had  distilled  wherewith  to  excite  the  long  dead  nerves, 
or  those  which  but  two  days  had  ceased  to  feel.  The  hidden  essence  was  still  undis- 
covered, the  meaning  of  vitality  eluded  his  profoundest  study,  his  keenest  pursuit. 
The  body  died,  and  yet  the  nerves  could  still  be  made  to  act  as  though  alive  for  the 
space  of  a  few  hours — in  rare  cases  for  a  day.  With  his  eyes  he  had  seen  a  dead  man 
spring  half  across  a  room  from  the  effects  of  a  few  drops  of  musk — on  the  first  day ; 
with  his  eyes  he  had  seen  the  dead  twist  themselves,  and  move  and  grin  under  the 
electric  current — provided  it  had  not  been  too  late.  But  that  '*  too  late  "  had  baffled 
him,  and  from  his  flrst  belief  that  life  might  be  restored  when  once  gone,  he  had 
descended  to  what  seemed  the  simpler  proposition  of  the  two,  to  the  problem  of  main- 
taining life  inde^nitely  so  long  as  its  magic  essence  lingered  in  the  flesh  and  blood. 
And  now  he  believed  that  he  was  very  near  the  truth  ;  how  terribly  near  he  had  yet 
to  learn. 

On  that  evening  when  the  Wanderer  fell  to  the  earth  before  the  shadow  of  Beatrice 
Keyork  Arabian  sat  alone  in  his  charnel  house.  The  brilliant  light  of  two  powerful 
lamps  illuminated  everything  in  the  place,  for  Keyork  loved  light,  like  all  those  who 
are  intensely  attached  to  life  for  its  own  sake.  The  yellow  rays  flooded  the  life-like 
faces  of  his  dead  companions,  and  streamed  upwards  to  the  heterogeneous  objects 
that  tilled  the  shelves  almost  to  the  spring  of  the  vault — objects  which  all  reminded 
him  of  the  conditions  of  lives  long  ago  extinct :  endless  heaps  of  barbarous  weapons, 
of  garments  of  leather  and  of  flsh  skin,  Amurian,  Siberian,  Gothic,  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  ;  African  and  Red  Indian  masks,  models  of  boats  and  canoes,  sacred  drums, 
Liberian  idols.  Runic  calendars,  Addles  made  of  human  skulls,  strange  and  barbaric 
ornaments,  all  producing  together  an  amazing  richness  of  colour — all  things  in  which 
the  man  himself  had  taken  but  a  passing  interest,  the  result  of  his  central  study — life 
in  all  its  shapes. 

He  sat  alone.  The  African  giant  looked  down  at  his  dwarf-like  form  as  though  in 
contempt  of  such  half-grown  humanity  ;  the  Malayan  lady's  bodiless  head  turned  its 
smiling  face  towards  him  ;  scores  of  dead  beings  seemed  to  contemplate  half  in  pity, 
half  in  scorn,  their  would-be  reviver.  Keyork  Arabian  was  used  to  their  company 
and  to  their  silence.  Far  beyond  the  common  human  horror  of  dead  humanity,  if 
one  of  them  had  all  at  once  nodded  to  him  and  spoken  to  him  he  would  have  started 
with  delight  and  listened  with  rapture.  But  they  were  all  still  dead,  and  they  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  a  finger.  A  thought  that  had  more  hope  in  it  than  any  which  had 
passed  through  his  brain  for  many  years  now  occupied  and  absorbed  him.  A  heavy 
book  lay  open  on  the  table  by  his  side,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  a  phrase 
which  seemed  to  attract  him.  It  was  always  the  same  phrase,  and  two  words  alone 
sufficed  to  bring  him  back  to  the  contemplation  of  it.  Those  two  words  were  **  Im- 
mortality "  and  **  Soul."  He  began  to  speak  aloud  to  himself,  being  by  nature  fond 
of  speech. 

F  F 
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*'  Yes.  The  Soul  is  immortal.  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that.  But  it  does  not 
in  any  way  follow  that  it  is  the  source  of  life,  or  the  seat  of  intelligence.  The  Budd- 
hists distinguished  it  even  from  the  individuality.  And  yet  life  holds  it,  and  when  life 
ends  it  takes  its  departure.  How  soon  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  a  condition  of 
life,  but  life  is  one  of  its  conditions.  Does  it  leave  the  body  when  life  is  artificially 
prolonged  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness — by  hypnotism,  for  instance  ?  Is  it  more 
closely  bound  up  with  animal  life,  or  with  intelligence  ?  If  with  either,  has  it  a  definite 
abiding  place  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  brain  ?  Since  its  presence  depends  directly  on 
life,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  belongs  to  the  body  rather  than  to  the  brain.  I  once  made  a 
rabbit  live  an  hour  without  its  head.  With  a  man  that  experiment  would  need  careful 
manipulation.  I  would  like  to  try  it.  Or  is  it  all  a  question  of  that  phantom,  Vitality? 
Then  the  presence  of  the  soul  depends  upon  the  potential  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  must  leave  the  body  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  it  certainly  does  not  leave  the  body  at  the  moment  of  dying.  But  if  of  the 
nerves,  then  what  is  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  hypnotic  state  ?  Unorna  hypnot- 
izes our  old  friend  there — and  our  young  one,  too.  For  her,  they  have  nerves.  At 
her  touch  they  wake,  they  sleep,  they  move,  they  feel,  they  speak.  But  they  have  no 
nerves  for  me.  I  can  cut  them  with  knives,  burn  them,  turn  the  life-blood  of  the  one 
into  the  arteries  of  the  other — they  feel  nothing.  If  the  soul  is  of  the  nerves — or  of 
the  vitality,  then  they  have  souls  for  Unorna,  and  none  for  me.  That  is  absurd. 
Where  is  that  old  man's  soul  ?  He  has  slept  for  years.  Has  not  his  soul  been  some- 
where else  in  the  meanwhile  ?  If  we  could  keep  him  asleep  for  centuries,  or  for  scores 
of  centuries,  like  that  frog  found  alive  in  a  rock,  would  his  soul — able  by  the  hypo- 
thesis to  pass  through  rocks  or  universes — stay  by  him  ?  Could  an  ingenious  sinner 
escape  damnation  for  a  few  thousand  years  by  being  hypnotized  ?  Verily  the  soul  is 
a  very  unaccountable  thing,  and  what  is  still  more  unaccountable  is  that  I  believe  in 
it.  Suppose  the  case  of  the  ingenious  sinner.  Suppose  that  he  could  not  escape  by 
his  clever  trick.  Then  his  soul  must  inevitably  taste  the  condition  of  the  damned 
while  he  is  asleep.  But  when  he  is  waked  at  last,  and  found  to  be  alive,  his  soul  must 
come  back  to  him,  glowing  from  the  eternal  flames.  Unpleasant  thought !  Keyork 
Arabian,  you  had  far  better  not  go  to  sleep  at  present.  Since  all  that  is  fantastic 
nonsense,  on  the  face  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  soul  is  in 
some  way  a  condition  requisite  for  life,  rather  than  depending  upon  it.  I  wish  I  could 
buy  a  soul.  It  is  quite  certain  that  life  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  or  chemical  process. 
I  have  gone  too  far  to  believe  that.  Take  man  at  the  very  moment  of  death — have 
everything  ready,  do  what  you  will — my  artificial  heart  is  a  very  perfect  instrument, 
mechanically  speaking — and  how  long  does  it  take  to  start  the  artificial  circulation 
through  the  carotid  artery?  Not  a  hundredth  part  so  long  a  time  as  drowned  people 
often  lie  before  being  brought  back,  without  a  pulsation,  without  a  breath.  Yet  I 
never  succeeded,  though  I  have  made  the  artificial  heart  work  on  a  narcotized  rabbit, 
and  the  rabbit  died  instantly  when  I  stopped  the  machine,  which  proves  that  it  was  the 
machine  that  kept  it  alive.  Perhaps  if  one  applied  it  to  a  man  just  before  death  he 
might  live  on  indefinitely,  grow  fat  and  flourish  so  long  as  the  glass  heart  worked. 
Where  would  his  soul  be  then  ?  In  the  glass  heart,  which  would  have  become  the 
seat  of  life  ?  Everything,  sensible  or  absurd,  which  I  can  put  into  words  makes  the 
soul  seem  an  impossibility — and  yet  there  is  something  which  I  cannot  put  into  words, 
but  which  proves  the  soul's  existence  beyond  all  doubt.  I  wish  I  could  buy  somebody's 
soul  and  experiment  with  it. 

He  ceased  and  sat  staring  at  his  specimens,  going  over  in  his  memory  the  fruitless 
experiments  of  a  lifetime.  A  loud  knocking  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  He  hastened 
to  open  the  door  and  was  confronted  by  Unorna.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  and  he 
saw  from  her  expression  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

**  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  almost  roughly. 

*  *  He  is  in  a  carriage  down  stairs, "  she  answered  quickly.  *  *  Something  has  happened 
to  him.     I  cannot  wake  him.     You  must  take  him  in " 

"To  die  on  my  hands?  Not  I !"  laughed  Keyork  in  his  deepest  voice.  **My 
collection  is  complete  enough." 

She  seized  him  suddenly  by  both  arms,  and  brought  her  face  near  to  his. 

**  If  you  dare  to  speak  of  death " 

She  grew  intensely  white,  with  a  fear  she  had  not  before  known  in  her  life.  Keyork 
laughed  again,  and  tried  to  shake  himself  free  of  her  grip. 
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**  You  seem  a  little  nervous,"  he  observed  calmly.     **  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

*'  Your  help,  man,  and  quickly  !  Call  your  people  I  Have  him  carried  up  stairs  ! — 
revive  him  ! — do  something  to  bring  him  back  !  " 

Keyork's  voice  changed. 

**  Is  he  in  real  danger?  "  he  asked.     **  What  have  you  done  to  him  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done!  "  cried  Unorna  desperately.  **  I  do  not 
know  what  I  fear " 

She  let  him  go  and  leaned  against  the  doorway,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Keyork  stared  at  her.  He  had  never  seen  her  show  so  much  emotion  before.  Then 
he  made  up  his  mind.  He  drew  her  into  his  room  and  left  her  standing  and  staring  at 
him  while  he  thrust  a  few  objects  into  his  pockets  and  threw  his  fur  coat  over  him. 

*'  Stay  here  till  I  come  back,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  as  he  went  out. 

**  But  you  will  bring  him  here  ?  "  she  cried,  suddenly  conscious  of  his  going. 

The  door  was  already  closed.  She  tried  to  open  it,  in  order  to  follow  him,  but  she 
could  not.  The  lock  was  of  an  unusual  kind,  and  either  intentionally  or  accidentally 
Keyork  had  shut  her  in.  For  a  few  moments  she  tried  to  force  the  springs,  shaking 
the  heavy  woodwork  a  very  little  in  the  great  effort  she  made.  Then,  seeing  that  it 
was  useless,  she  walked  slowly  to  the  table  and  sat  down  in  Keyork's  chair. 

She  had  been  in  the  place  before,  and  she  was  as  free  from  any  unpleasant  fear  of 
the  dead  company  as  Keyork  himself.  To  her,  as  to  him,  they  were  but  specimens, 
each  having  a  peculiar  interest,  as  a  thing,  but  all  destitute  of  that  individuality,  of 
that  grim,  latent  malice,  of  that  weird,  soulless,  physical  power  to  harm,  with  which 
timid  imaginations  endow  dead  bodies. 

She  scarcely  gave  them  a  glance,  and  she  certainly  gave  them  no  thought.  She 
sat  before  the  table,  supporting  her  head  in  her  hands  and  trying  to  think  connectedly 
of  what  had  just  happened.  She  knew  well  enough  how  the  Wanderer  had  lain  upon 
the  frozen  ground,  his  head  supported  on  her  knee,  while  the  watchman  had  gone  to 
call  a  carriage.  She  remembered  how  she  had  summoned  all  her  strength  and  had 
helped  to  lift  him  in,  as  few  women  could  have  done.  She  remembered  every  detail  of 
the  place,  and  everything  she  had  done,  even  to  the  fact  that  she  had  picked  up  his  hat 
and  a  stick  he  had  carried  and  had  taken  them  into  the  vehicle  with  her.  The  short 
drive  through  the  ill-lighted  streets  was  clear  to  her.  She  could  still  feel  the  pressure 
of  his  shoulder  as  he  had  leaned  heavily  against  her  ;  she  could  see  the  pale  face  by  the 
fitful  light  of  the  lanterns  as  they  passed,  and  of  the  lamps  that  flashed  in  front  of  the 
carriage  with  each  jolting  of  the  wheels  over  the  rough  paving-stones.  She  remembered 
exactly  what  she  had  done,  her  efforts  to  wake  him,  at  first  regular  and  made  with  the 
certainty  of  success,  then  more  and  more  mad  as  she  realized  that  something  had  put 
him  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  powers  for  the  moment,  if  not  for  ever  ;  his  deathly  pallor, 
his  chilled  hands,  his  unnatural  stillness — she  remembered  it  all,  as  one  remembers 
circumstances  in  real  life  a  moment  after  they  have  taken  place.  But  there  remained 
also  the  recollection  of  a  single  moment  during  which  her  whole  being  had  been  at  the 
mercy  of  an  impression  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  to  stand  alone  divested  of  any  outward 
sensations  by  which  to  measure  its  duration.  She,  who  could  call  up  visions  in  the 
minds  of  others,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  closing  her  bodily  eyes  in  order  to  see 
distant  places  and  persons  in  the  state  of  trance,  she,  who  expected  no  surprises  in  her 
own  act,  had  seen  something  very  vividly,  which  she  could  not  believe  had  been  a 
reality,  and  which  she  yet  could  not  account  for  as  a  revelation  of  second  sight.  That 
dark,  mysterious  presence  that  had  come  bodily,  yet  without  a  body,  between  her  and 
the  man  she  loved  was  neither  a  real  woman,  nor  the  creation  of  her  own  brain,  nor  a 
dream  seen  in  hypnotic  state.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  how  long  it  had  stood  there  ; 
it  seemed  an  hour,  and  it  seemed  but  a  second.  But  that  incorporeal  thing  had  a  life 
and  a  power  of  its  own.  Never  before  had  she  felt  that  unearthly  chill  run  through 
her,  nor  that  strange  sensation  in  her  hair.  It  was  a  thing  of  evil  omen,  and  the 
presage  was  already  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  spirit  of  the  dark  woman  had  arisen  at 
the  sound  of  the  words  in  which  he  denied  her ;  she  had  risen  and  had  come  to 
claim  her  own,  to  rob  Unorna  of  what  seemed  most  worth  coveting  on  earth — and  she 
could  take  him,  surely,  to  the  place  whence  she  came.  How  could  Unorna  tell  that  he 
was  not  already  gone,  that  his  spirit  had  not  passed  already,  even  when  she  was  lifting 
his  weight  from  the  ground  ? 

At  the  despairing  thought  she  started  and  looked  up.  She  had  almost  expected  to 
see  that  shadow  beside  her  again.     But  there  was  nothing.     The  lifeless  bodies  stood 
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motionless  in  their  mimicry  of  life  under  the  bright  light.  The  swarthy  negro  frowned, 
the  face  of  the  Malayan  woman  wore  still  its  calm  and  gentle  expression.  Far  in  the 
background  the  rows  of  gleaming  skulls  grinned,  as  though  at  the  memory  of  their 
four  hundred  lives  ;  the  skeleton  of  the  orang-outang  stretched  out  its  long  bony  arms 
before  it ;  the  dead  savages  still  squatted  round  the  remains  of  their  meal.  The  stillness 
was  oppressive. 

U^orna  rose  to  her  feet  in  sudden  anxiety.  She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
been  alone.  She  listened  anxiously  at  the  door  for  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
but  all  was  silent.  Surely,  Keyork  had  not  taken  him  elsewhere,  to  his  lodging,  where 
he  would  not  be  cared  for.  That  was  impossible.  She  must  have  heard  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  as  the  carriage  drove  away.  She  glanced  at  the  windows  and  saw  that  the 
casements  were  covered  with  small,  thick  curtains  which  would  muzzle  the  sound. 
She  went  to  the  nearest,  thrust  the  curtain  aside,  opened  the  inner  and  the  second  glass 
and  looked  out.  Though  the  street  below  was  dim,  she  could  see  well  enough  that  the 
carriage  was  no  longer  there.  It  was  the  bitterest  night  of  the  year  and  the  air  cut 
her  like  a  knife,  but  she  would  not  draw  back.  She  strained  her  sight  in  both  directions, 
searching  in  the  gloom  for  the  moving  lights  of  a  carriage,  but  she  saw  nothing.  At 
last  she  shut  the  window  and  went  back  to  the  door.  They  must  be  on  the  stairs,  or 
still  below,  perhaps,  waiting  for  help  to  carry  him  up.  The  cold  might  kill  him  in  his 
present  state,  a  cold  that  would  kill  most  things  exposed  to  it.  Furiously  she  shook 
the  door.  It  was  useless.  She  looked  about  for  an  instrument  to  help  her  strength. 
She  could  see  nothing — no — ^yes — there  was  the  iron-wood  club  of  the  black  giant. 
She  went  and  took  it  from  his  hand.  The  dead  thing  trembled  all  over,  and  rocked  as 
though  it  would  fall,  and  wagged  its  great  head  at  her,  but  she  was  not  afraid.  She 
raised  the  heavy  club  and  struck  upon  the  door,  upon  the  lock,  upon  the  panels  with 
all  her  might.  The  terrible  blows  sent  echoes  down  the  staircase,  but  the  door  did  not 
yield,  nor  the  lock  either.  Was  the  door  of  iron  and  the  lock  of  granite  ?  she  asked 
herself.  Then  she  heard  a  strange,  sudden  noise  behind  her.  She  turned  and  looked. 
The  dead  negro  had  fallen  bodily  from  his  pedestal  to  the  floor,  with  a  dull,  heavy  thud. 
She  did  not  desist,  but  struck  the  oaken  planks  again  and  again  with  all  her  strength. 
Then  her  arms  grew  numb  and  she  dropped  the  club.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Keyork  had 
locked  her  in  and  had  taken  the  Wanderer  away. 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  and  fell  into  an  attitude  of  despair.  The  reaction  from 
the  great  physical  efforts  she  had  made  overcame  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Keyork's 
only  reason  for  taking  him  away  must  be  that  he  was  dead.  Her  head  throbbed  and 
her  eyes  began  to  burn.  The  great  passion  had  its  will  of  her  and  stabbed  her  through 
and  through  with  such  pain  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  horror  of  it  all  was 
too  deep  for  tears,  and  tears  were  by  nature  very  far  from  her  eyes  at  all  times.  She 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  breast  and  rocked  herself  gently  backwards  and  forwards. 
There  was  no  reason  left  in  her.  To  her  there  was  no  reason  left  in  anything  if  he  were 
gone.  And  if  Keyork  Arabian  could  not  save  him,  who  could  ?  She  knew  now  what  that 
old  prophecy  had  meant,  when  they  had  told  her  that  love  would  come  but  once,  and  that 
the  chief  danger  of  her  life  lay  in  a  mistake  on  that  decisive  day.  Love  had  indeed  come 
upon  her  like  a  whirlwind,  he  had  flashed  upon  her  like  the  lightning,  she  had  tried  to 
grasp  him  and  keep  him,  and  he  was  gone  again — for  ever !  Gone  through  her  own 
fault,  through  her  senseless  folly  in  trying  to  do  by  art  what  love  would  have  done  for 
himself.  Blind,  insensate,  mad  !  She  cursed  herself  with  unholy  curses,  and  her 
beautiful  face  was  strained  and  distorted.  With  unconscious  fingers  she  tore  at  her 
heavy  hair  until  it  fell  about  her  like  a  curtain.  In  the  raging  thirst  of  a  great  grief 
for  tears  that  will  not  flow  she  beat  her  bosom,  she  beat  her  face,  she  struck  with  her 
white  forehead  the  heavy  table  before  her,  she  grasped  her  own  throat,  as  though  she 
would  tear  the  life  out  of  herself.  Then  again  her  head  fell  forward  and  her  body 
swayed  regularly  to  and  fro,  and  low  words  broke  fiercely  from  her  trembling  lips  now 
and  then,  bitter  words  of  a  wild,  strong  language  in  which  it  is  easier  to  curse  than  to 
bless.  As  the  sudden  love  that  had  in  a  few  hours  taken  such  complete  possession  of 
her  was  boundless,  so  its  consequences  were  illimitable.  In  a  nature  strange  to  fear,  the 
fear  for  another  wrought  a  fearful  revolution.  Her  anger  against  herself  was  as  terrible 
as  her  fear  for  him  she  loved  was  paralysing.  The  instinct  to  act,  the  terror  lest  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  impossibility  of  acting  at  all  so  long  as  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  room,  all  three  came  over  her  at  once. 

The  mechanical  eff'ort  of  rocking  her  body  from  side  to  side  brought  no  rest ;  the 
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blow  she  struck  upon  her  breast  in  her  frenzy  she  felt  no  more  than  the  oaken  door  had 
felt  those  she  had  dealt  it  with  the  club.  She  could  not  find  even  the  soothing  antidote 
of  bodily  pain  for  her  intense  moral  suffering.  Again  the  time  passed  without  her 
knowing  or  guessing  of  its  passage. 

Driven  to  desperation  she  sprang  at  last  from  her  seat  and  cried  aloud, 

"  I  would  give  my  soul  to  know  that  he  is  safe !  " 

The  words  had  not  died  away  when  a  low  groan  passed,  as  it  were,  round  the 
room.  The  sound 
was  distinctly  that 
of  a  human  voice, 
but  it  seemed  to 
come  from  all  sides 
at  once.  Unorna 
stood  still  and 
listened. 

"Who  is  in  this 
room?"  she  asked 
in  loud  clear  tones. 

Not  a  breath 
stirred.  She  glanced 
from  one  specimen 
to  another,  as 
though  suspecting 
that  among  the  dead 
some  living  being 
had  taken  a  dis- 
guise. But  she  knew 
them  all.  There  was 
nothing  ne^v  to  her 
there.  She  was  not 
afraid.  Her  passion 
returned. 

"My  soul! — 
yes  I "  she  cried 
again,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  table, 
"  I  would  give  it  if 
1  could  know,  and 
it  would  be  little 
enough  ! " 

Again  that  awful 
sound  filled  the 
room,  and  rose  now 
almost  to  a  wail  and 
died  away. 

U  no  ma's  brow 
flushed  angrily.     In  "i  sav  it  again— i  would  give  my  immortal  soul  I" 

the  direct  line  of  her 
vision  stood  the  head  of  the  Malayan  woman,  its  soft,  embalmed  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 

"  If  there  are  people  hidden  here,"  cried  Unorna  fiercely,  "  let  them  show  themselves  ! 
let  them  face  me !     I  say  it  again^I  would  give  my  immortal  soul !  " 

This  time  Unorna  saw  as  well  as  heard.  The  groan  came,  and  the  wail  followed 
it  and  rose  to  a  shriek  that  deafened  her.  And  she  saw  how  the  face  of  the  Malayan 
woman  changed  ;  she  saw  it  move  in  the  bright  lamplight ;  she  saw  the  mouth  open. 
Horrified,  she  looked  away.  Her  eyes  feil  upon  the  squatting  savages,  their  heads 
were  all  turned  towards  her,  she  was  sure  that  she  could  see  their  shrunken  chests 
heave  as  they  took  breath  to  utter  that  terrible  cry  again  and  again  ;  even  the  fallen 
body  of  the  African  stirred  on  the  floor,  not  five  paces  from  her.  Would  their  shrieking 
never  stop?  All  of  them — every  one — even  to  the  white  skulls  high  up  in  the  case  ; 
not  one  skeleton,  not  one  dead  body  that  did  not  mouth  at  her  and  scream  and  moan 
and  scream  again. 
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Unorna  covered  her  ears  with  her  hands  to  shut  out  the  hideous,  unearthly  noise. 
She  closed  her  eyes  lest  she  should  see  those  dead  things  move.  Then  came  another 
noise.  Were  they  descending  from  their  pedestals  and  cases  and  marching  upon  her, 
a  heavy-footed  company  of  corpes  ? 

Fearless  to  the  last,  she  dropped  her  hands  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"In  spite  of  you  all,"  she  cried  defiantly,  **  I  will  give  my  soul  to  have  him 
safe  I " 

Something  was  close  to  her.  She  turned  and  saw  Keyork  Arabian  at  her  elbow. 
There  was  an  odd  smile  on  his  usually  unexpressive  face. 

**Then  give  me  that  soul  of  yours,  if  you  please,"  he  said.  **  He  is  quite  safe  and 
peacefully  asleep.     You  must  have  grown  a  little  nervous  while  I  was  away." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Unorna  let  herself  sink  into  a  chair.  She  stared  almost  vacantly  at  Keyork,  then 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  motionless  specimens,  then  stared  at  him  again. 

**  Yes,"  she  said  at  last.  **  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  nervous.  Why  did  you  lock  me 
in  ?     I  would  have  gone  with  you.     I  would  have  helped  you." 

**  An  accident — quite  an  accident,"  answered  Keyork,  divesting  himself  of  his  fur 
coat.  **  The  lock  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  in  my  hurry  I  forgot  to  show  you  the  trick  of 
it." 

**  I  tried  to  get  out,"  said  Unorna  with  a  forced  laugh.  **  I  tried  to  break  the  door 
down  with  a  club.     I  am  afraid  I  have  hurt  one  of  your  specimens." 

She  looked  about  the  room.  Everything  was  in  its  usual  position,  except  the  body 
of  the  African.  She  was  quite  sure  that  when  she  had  heard  that  unearthly  cry,  the 
dead  faces  had  all  been  turned  towards  her. 

**  It  is  no  matter,"  replied  Keyork  in  a  tone  of  indifference  which  was  genuine.  **  I 
wish  somebody  would  take  my  collection  off  my  hands.  I  should  have  room  to  walk 
about  without  elbowing  a  failure  at  every  step." 

**  I  wish  you  would  bury  them  all,"  suggested  Unorna,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

Keyork  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  dead  things  frightened  you?"  he  asked  in- 
credulously. 

"  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  am  not  easily  frightened.  But  something  odd  happened — ^the 
second  strange  thing  that  has  happened  this  evening.  Is  there  any  one  concealed  in 
this  room  ?  " 

"  Not  a  rat,  much  less  a  human  being.  Rats  dislike  creosote  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  as  for  human  beings " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

**  Then  I  have  been  dreaming,"  said  Unorna,  attempting  to  looked  relieved.  **  Tell 
me  about  him.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

**  In  bed — at  his  hotel.     He  will  be  perfectly  well  to-morrow." 

**  Did  he  wake  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously 

"Yes.     We  talked  together." 

"And  he  was  in  his  right  mind?  " 

"  Apparently.     But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  something." 

"  Forgotten  ?     What  ?     That  I  had  made  him  sleep  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  has  forgotten  that  too." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  Keyork,  tell  me  what  you  mean  !     Do  not  keep  me — 

"  How  impatient  women  are  !  "  exclaimed  Keyork  with  exasperating  calm.  "  What 
is  it  that  you  most  want  him  to  forget  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  mean " 

"  I  can,  and  I  do.  He  has  forgotten  Beatrice.  For  a  witch — well,  you  are  a  very 
remarkable  one,  Unorna.     As  a  woman  of  business "     He  shook  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  this  time  ?  What  did  you  say  ?  "  Her  questions  came  in  a 
strained  tone  and  she  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  concentrating  her  attention,  or  in 
controlling  her  emotions,  or  both. 

"You  paid  a  large  price  for  the  information,"  observed  Keyork. 

"  What  price?     What  are  you  speaking  of?     I  do  not  understand." 

"  Your  soul,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh.     "That  was  what  you  offered  to  any  one 
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who  would  tell  you  that  the  Wanderer  was  safe.     I  immediately  closed  with  your  offer. 
It  was  an  excellent  one  for  me." 

Unorna  tapped  the  table  impatiently. 

"  It  is  odd  that  a  man  of  your  learning  should  never  be  serious,"  she  said. 

**  I  supposed  that  you  were  serious,"  he  answered.  **  Besides,  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain,  and  there  were  numerous  witnesses  to  the  transaction,"  he  added,  looking 
round  the  room  at  his  dead  specimens. 

Unorna  tried  to  laugh  with  him. 

**  Do  you  know,  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  fancied  all  those  creatures  were  groaning 
and  shrieking  and  gibbering  at  me,  when  you  came  in  ?  " 

*•  Very  likely  they  were,"  said  Keyork  Arabian,  his  small  eyes  twinkling. 

'*  And  I  imagined  that  the  Malayan  woman  opened  her  mouth  to  scream,  and  that 
the  Peruvian  savages  turned  their  heads  ;  it  was  very  strange — at  first  they  groaned, 
and  then  they  wailed,  and  then  they  howled  and  shrieked  at  me." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  that  is  not  extraordinary." 

Unorna  stared  at  him  rather  angrily.  He  was  jesting,  of  course, -and  she  had  been 
dreaming,  or  had  been  so  overwrought  by  excitement  as  to  have  been>made  the  victim 
of  a  vivid  hallucination.  Nevertheless  there  was  something  disagreeable  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  gravity  of  his  jest. 

*'  I  am  tired  of  your  kind  of  wit,"  she  said. 

**  The  kind  of  wit  which  is  called  wisdom  is  said  to  be  fatiguing,"  he  retorted. 

**  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  being  wearied  in  that  way." 

**  Begin  by  opening  your  eyes  to  facts,  then.  It  is  you  who  are  trying  to  jest.  It 
Is  I  who  am  in  earnest.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  offer  your  soul  for  a  certain  piece 
of  information  ?  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  hear  those  dead  things  moan  and  cry  ? 
Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  them  move  ?  " 

"How  absurd!  "  cried  Unorna.  **  You  might  as  well  ask  whether,  when  one  is 
giddy,  the  room  is  really  going  round  ?  Is  there  any  practical  difference,  so  far  as 
sensation  goes,  between  a  mummy  and  a  block  of  wood  ?  " 

"  That,  my  dear  lady,  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  know,  and  what  we  most  wish 
to  know.  Death  is  not  the  change  which  takes  place  at  a  moment  which  is  generally 
clearly  defined,  when  the  heart  stops  beating,  and  the  eye  turns  white,  and  the  face 
changes  colour.  Death  comes  some  time  after  that,  and  we  do  not  know  exactly  when. 
It  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals.  You  can  only  define  it  as  the  total  and 
final  cessation  of  perception  and  apperception,  both  functions  depending  on  the  nerves. 
In  ordinary  cases  Nature  begins  of  herself  to  destroy  the  nerves  by  a  sure  process. 
But  how  do  you  know  what  happens  when  decay  is  not  only  arrested  but  prevented 
before  it  has  begun  ?  How  can  you  foretell  what  may  happen  when  a  skilful  hand  has 
restored  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  their  original  flexibility,  or  preserved  them  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  last  sensitive  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  can  ever  make  me  believe  that  a  mummy  can  suddenly  hear  and  under- 
stand," said  Unorna,  ''much  less  that  it  can  move  and  produce  a  sound.  I  know 
that  the  idea  has  possessed  you  for  many  years,  but  nothing  will  make  me  believe  it 
possible." 

••Nothing?" 

**  Nothing  short  of  seeing  and  hearing." 

•*  But  you  have  seen  and  heard." 

**  I  was  dreaming." 

**  When  you  offered  your  soul  ?  " 

*'  Not  then,  perhaps.     I  was  only  mad  then." 

'•  And  on  the  ground  of  temporary  insanity  you  would  repudiate  the  bargain  ?  " 

Unorna  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently  and  did  not  answer.  Keyork 
relinquished  the  fencing. 

**  It  is  of  no  importance,"  he  said,  changing  his  tone.  **  Your  dream — or  whatever 
it  was — seems  to  have  been  the  second  of  your  two  experiences.  You  said  there  were 
two,  did  you  not  ?     What  was  the  first  ?  " 

Unorna  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  as  though  collecting  her  thoughts.  Keyork, 
who  never  could  have  enough  light,  busied  himself  with  another  lamp*  The  room  was 
now  brighter  than  it  generally  was  in  the  daytime. 

Unorna  watched  him.  She  did  not  want  to  make  confidences  to  him,  and  yet  she 
felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  so.     He  was  a  strange  compound  of  wisdom  and  levity, 
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in  her  opinion,  and  his  light-hearted  moods  were  those  which  she  most  resented. 
She  was  never  sure  whether  he  was  in  reality  tactless,  or  frankly  brutal.  She 
inclined  to  the  latter  view  of  his  character,  because  he  always  showed  such  masterly 
skill  in  excusing  himself  when  he  had  gone  too  far.  That  neither  his  wisdom  nor 
his  love  of  jesting  explained  to  her  the  powerful  attraction  he  exercised  over  her 
whole  nature,  and  of  which  she  was,  in  a  manner,  ashamed.  She  could  quarrel  with 
him  as  often  as  they  met,  and  yet  she  could  not  help  being  always  glad  to  meet  him 
again.  She  could  not  admit  that  she  liked  him  because  she  dominated  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  the  only  person  she  had  ever  met  over  whom  she  had  no  influence 
whatever,  who  did  as  he  pleased  without  consulting  her,  and  who  laughed  at  her 
mysterious  power  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned.  Nor  was  her  liking  founded 
upon  any  consciousness  of  obligation.  If  he  had  helped  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  in  the  great  experiment,  it  was  also  clear  enough  that  he  had  the  strongest 
personal  interest  in  doing  so.  He  loved  life  with  a  mad  passion  for  its  own  sake» 
and  the  only  object  of  all  his  study  was  to  find  a  means  of  living  longer  than  other 
men.  All  the  aims  and  desires  and  complex  reasonings  of  his  being  tended  to  this 
simple  expression — the  wish  to  live.  To  what  idolatrous  self-worship  Keyork 
Arabian  might  be  capable  of  descending,  if  he  ever  succeeded  in  eliminating  death 
from  the  equation  of  his  immediate  future,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  The  wisdom 
of  ages  bids  us  beware  of  the  man  of  one  idea.  He  is  to  be  feared  for  his  ruthlessness, 
for  his  concentration,  for  the  singular  strength  he  has  acquired  in  the  centralization 
of  his  intellectual  power,  and  because  he  has  welded,  as  it  were,  the  rough  metal  of 
many  passions  and  of  many  talents  into  a  single  deadly  weapon  which  he  wields  for  a 
single  purpose.  Herein  lay,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  Unorna's  undefined  fear  of  Keyork 
and  of  her  still  less  definable  liking  for  him. 

She  leaned  one  elbow  on  the  table  and  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  brilliant  light. 

**  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  tell  you,"  she  said  at  last.  **  You  will  only  laugh  at 
me,  and  then  I  shall  be  angry,  and  we  shall  quarrel  as  usual." 

**  I  may  be  of  use,"  suggested  the  little  man  gravely.  **  Besides,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  never  to  quarrel  with  you  again,  Unorna." 

**  You  are  wise,  my  dear  friend.  It  does  no  good.  As  for  your  being  of  use  in  this 
case,  the  most  I  can  hope  is  that  you  may  find  me  an  explanation  of  something  I 
cannot  understand." 

*  *  I  am  good  at  that.  I  am  particularly  good  at  explanations — and,  generally,  at  all 
post  facto  wisdom." 

^'  Keyork,  do  you  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  can  come  back  and  be  visible 
to  us  ?  " 

Keyork  Arabian  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  he  answered. 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Nothing.  Either  it  is  possible,  or  it  is  not,  and  until  the  one  proposition  or  the 
other  is  proved  I  suspend  my  judgment.     Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  " 

**I  do  not  know.     I    have  seen  something "     She  stopped,    as   though    the 

recollections  were  unpleasant. 

**  Then,"  said  Keyork,  **  the  probability  is  that  you  saw  a  living  person.  Shall  I 
sum  up  the  question  of  ghosts  for  you  ?  " 

**  I  wish  you  would,  in  some  way  that  I  can  understand." 

"We  are,  then,  in  precisely  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  ghosts 
which  we  occupy  towards  such  questions  as  the  abolition  of  death.  The  argument  in 
both  cases  is  inductive  and  all  but  conclusive.  We  do  not  know  of  any  case,  in  the 
two  hundred  generations  of  men,  more  or  less,  with  whose  history  we  are  in  some 
degree  acquainted,  of  any  individual  who  has -escaped  death.  We  conclude  that  all 
men  must  die.  Similarly,  we  do  not  know  certainly — not  from  real,  irrefutable  evidence 
at  least — that  the  soul  of  any  man  or  woman  dead  has  ever  returned  visibly  to  earth. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  none  ever  will.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
which  throws  a  slight  balance  of  probability  on  the  side  of  the  ghost.  Many  persons 
have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  ghosts,  though  none  have  ever  asserted  that  men  do 
not  die.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  a  very  wide,  practical,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  dead  people — sometimes  in  very  queer  places — but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
even  faintly  suggestive  of  a  ghost.  Therefore,  my  dear  lady,  I  advise  you  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  seen  a  living  person." 
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**  I  never  shivered  with  cold  and  felt  my  hair  rise  upon  my  head  at  the  sight  of  any 
living  thing,"  said  Unorna  dreamily,  and  still  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  But  might  you  not  feel  that  if  you  chanced  to  see  some  one  whom  you  particularly 
disliked  ?  "  asked  Keyork,  with  a  gentle  laugh. 

"Disliked?"  repeated  Unorna  in  a  harsh  voice.  She  changed  her  position  and 
looked  at  him.  "  Yes,  perhaps  that  is  possible.  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  And  yet 
— I  would  rather  it  had  been  a  ghost." 

"  More  interesting,  certainly,  and  more  novel,"  observed  Keyork,  slowly  polishing 
his  smooth  cranium  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  His  head,  and  the  perfect  hemisphere 
of  his  nose,  reflected  the  light  like  ivory  balls  of  different  sizes. 

•'  I  was  standing  before  him,"  said  Unorna.  **The  place  was  lonely  and  it  was 
already  night.  The  stars  shone  on  the  snow,  and  I  could  see  distinctly.  Then  she — 
that  woman — passed  softly  between  us.  He  cried  out,  calling  her  by  name,  and  then 
fell  forward.     After  that,  the  woman  was  gone.     What  was  it  that  I  saw  ?  " 

**  You  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  really  a  woman  ?  " 

**  Would  a  woman,  and  of  all  women  that  one,  have  come  and  gone  without 
a  word  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  she  is  a  very  singularly  reticent  person,"  answered  Keyork,  with  a 
laugh.  ''But  you  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  ghost  theory  for  an  explanation. 
You  were  hypnotised,  my  dear  friend,  and  he  made  you  see  her.  That  is  as  simple  as 
anything  need  be." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,  because "     Unorna  stopped  and  changed  colour. 

**  Because  you  had  hypnotised  him  already,"  suggested  Keyork  gravely. 

**  The  thing  is  not  possible,"  Unorna  repeated,  looking  away  from  him. 

'*  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  natural  explanation.  You  had  made  him  sleep.  You 
tried  to  force  his  mind  to  something  contrary  to  its  firmest  beliefs.  I  have  seen  you 
do  it.  He  is  a  strong  subject.  His  mind  rebelled,  yielded,  then  made  a  final  and 
desperate  effort,  and  then  collapsed.  That  effort  was  so  terrible  that  it  momentarily 
forced  your  will  back  upon  itself,  and  impressed  his  vision  on  your  sight.  There  are 
no  ghosts,  my  dear  colleague.  There  are  only  souls  and  bodies.  If  the  soul  can  be 
defined  as  anything  it  can  be  defined  as  Pure  Being  in  the  Mode  of  Individuality  but 
quite  removed  from  the  Mode  of  Matter.  As  for  the  body — well,  there  it  is  before 
you,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  in  various  states  of  preservation,  as  incapable  of 
producing  a  ghost  as  a  picture  or  a  statue.  You  are  altogether  in  a  very  nervous 
condition  to-day.  It  is  really  quite  indifferent  whether  that  good  lady  be  alive  or 
dead." 

**  Indifferent !  "  exclaimed  Unorna  fiercely.     Then  she  was  silent. 

**  Indifferent  to  the  validity  of  the  theory.  If  she  is  dead,  you  did  not  see  her 
ghost,  and  if  she  is  alive  you  did  not  see  her  body,  because,  if  she  had  been  there  in 
the  flesh,  she  would  have  entered  into  an  explanation,  to  say  the  least.  Hypnosis 
will  explain  anything  and  everything,  without  causing  you  a  moment's  anxiety  for  the 
future." 

**Then  I  did  not  hear  shrieks  and  moans,  nor  see  your  specimens  moving  when  I 
was  here  alone  just  now  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not !  Hypnosis  again.  Auto-hypnosis  this  time.  You  should  really 
be  less  nervous.  You  probably  stared  at  the  lamp  without  realizing  the  fact.  You 
know  that  any  shining  object  affects  you  in  that  way,  if  you  are  not  careful.  It  is  a 
very  bright  lamp,  too.  Instantaneous  effect — bodies  appear  to  move  and  you  hear 
unearthly  yells — ^you  offer  your  soul  for  sale  and  I  buy  it,  appearing  in  the  nick  of 
time  !  If  your  condition  had  lasted  ten  seconds  longer  you  would  have  taken  me  for 
his  majesty,  and  lived,  in  imagination,  through  a  dozen  years  or  so  of  sulphurous 
purgatorial  treatment  under  my  personal  supervision,  to  wake  up  and  find  yourself 
unscorched — and  unredeemed,  as  ever." 

"You  are  a  most  comforting  person,  Keyork,"  said  Unorna,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  I  only  wish  I  could  believe  everything  you  tell  me." 

**  You  must  either  believe  me  or  renounce  all  claim  to  intelligence,"  answered  the 
little  man,  climbing  from  his  chair  and  sitting  upon  the  table  at  her  elbow.  His  short, 
sturdy  legs  swung  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  floor,  and  he  planted  his  hands 
firmly  upon  the  board  on  each  side  of  him.  The  attitude  was  that  of  an  idle  boy,  and 
was  so  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  his  age  and  expression  that  Unorna  almost  laughed 
as  she  looked  at  him. 
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"  At  all  events,"  he  continued,  **you  cannot  doubt  my  absolute  sincerity.  You 
come  to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  give  you  the  only  sensible  one  that  exists,  and  the 
only  one  which  can  have  a  really  sedative  effect  upon  your  excitement.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  any  especial  object  in  believing  in  ghosts,  if  it  affords  you  any  great  and 
lasting  pleasure  to  associate,  in  imagination,  with  spectres,  wraiths,  and  airily- 
malicious  shadows,  I  will  not  cross  your  fancy.  To  a  person  of  solid  nerves  a  banshee 
may  be  an  entertaining  companion,  and  an  apparition  in  a  well-worn  winding-sheet 
may  be  a  pretty  toy.  For  all  I  know,  it  may  be  a  delight  to  you  to  feel  your  hair 
standing  on  end  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  dead  woman  in  a  black  cloak 
between  you  and  the  person  with  whom  you  are  engaged  in  animated  conversation. 
All  very  well,  as  a  mere  pastime,  I  say.  But  if  you  find  that  you  are  reaching  a  point 
on  which  your  judgment  is  clouded,  you  had  better  shut  up  the  magic  lantern  and 
take  the  rational  view  of  the  case." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

^*  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  something  very  frank,  Unorna?  "  asked  Keyork  with 
unusual  diffidence. 

*'  If  you  can  manage  to  be  frank  without  being  brutal." 

'*  I  will  be  short,  at  all  events.  It  is  this.  I  think  you  are  becoming  superstitious." 
He  watched  her  closely  to  see  what  effect  the  speech  would  produce.  She  looked  up 
quickly. 

**  Am  I  ?     What  is  superstition  ?  " 

"  Gratuitous  belief  in  things  not  proved." 

**  I  expected  a  different  definition  from  you." 

*•  What  did  you  expect  me  to  say  ?  " 

**  That  superstition  is  belief." 

**  I  am  not  a  heathen,"  observed  Keyork  sanctimoniously. 

**  Far  from  it,"  laughed  Unorna.     **  I  have  heard  that  devils  believe  and  tremble." 

**  And  you  class  me  with  those  interesting  beings,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

**  Sometimes  :  when  I  am  angry  with  you." 

**Two  or  three  times  a  day,  then?  Not  more  than  that?"  inquired  the  sage, 
swinging  his  heels,  and  staring  at  the  rows  of  skulls  in  the  background. 

**  Whenever  we  quarrel.     It  is  easy  for  you  to  count  the  occasions." 

**  Easy,  but  endless.  Seriously,  Unorna,  I  am  not  the  devil.  I  can  prove  it  to 
you  conclusively  on  theological  grounds." 

*'  Can  you  ?  They  say  that  his  majesty  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  successful  one,  in  good 
practice." 

*  *  What  caused  Satan's  fall  ?  Pride.  Then  pride  is  his  chief  characteristic.  Am 
I  proud,  Unorna  ?  The  question  is  absurd,  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of — a  little  old 
man  with  a  gray  beard,  of  whom  nobody  ever  heard  anything  remarkable.  No  one 
ever  accused  me  of  pride.  How  could  I  be  proud  of  anything  ?  Except  of  your 
acquaintance,  my  dear  lady,"  he  added  gallantly,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
leaning  towards  her  as  he  sat. 

Unorna  laughed  at  the  speech,  and  threw  back  her  dishevelled  hair  with  a  graceful 
gesture.     Keyork  paused. 

"  You  are  very  beautiful,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  gazing  at  her  face  and  at  the 
red  gold  lights  that  played  in  the  tangled  tresses. 

**  Worse  and  worse  !  "  she  exclaimed,  still  laughing.  **  Are  you  going  to  repeat 
the  comedy  you  played  so  well  this  afternoon,  and  make  love  to  me  again  ?  " 

**  If  you  like.     But  I  do  not  need  to  win  your  affections  now." 

**  Why  not?" 

**  Have  I  not  bought  your  soul,  with  everything  in  it,  like  a  furnished  house?"  he 
asked  merrily. 

**  Then  you  are  the  devil  after  all  ?  " 

**  Or  an  angel.  Why  should  the  evil  one  have  a  monopoly  in  the  soul-market? 
But  you  remind  me  of  my  argument.  You  would  have  distracted  Demosthenes  in  the 
heat  of  a  peroration,  or  Socrates  in  the  midst  of  his  defence,  if  you  had  flashed  that 
hair  of  yours  before  their  old  eyes.  You  have  almost  taken  the  life  out  of  my  argument. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  my  peculiarity  is  not  less  exclusive  than  Lucifer's,  though  it 
takes  a  different  turn.  I  was  going  to  confess  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  the  most 
sincere  truth  that  my  only  crime  against  Heaven  is  a  most  perfect,  unswerving, 
devotional  love  for  my  own  particular  Self.     In  that  attachment  I  have  never  wavered 
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yet — ^but  I  really  cannot  say  what  may  become  of  Keyork  Arabian  if  he  looks  at  you 
much  longer." 

**  He  might  become  a  human  being,"  suggested  Unorna. 

''How  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  suggest  such  a  horrible  possibility?"  cried  the 
gnome  with  a  shudder,  either  real  or  extremely  well  feigned. 

**  You  are  betraying  yourself,  Keyork,  You  must  control  your  feelings  better,  or 
I  shall  find  out  the  truth  about  you." 

He  glanced  keenly  at  her,  and  was  silent  for  a  while.  Unorna  rose  slowly  to  her 
feet,  and  standing  beside  him,  began  to  twist  her  hair  into  a  great  coil  upon  her  head. 

•*  What  made  you  let  it  down  ?  "  asked  Keyork  with  some  curiosity,  as  he  watched 
her, 

**I  hardly  know,"  she  answered,  still  busy  with  the  braids.  '*I  was  nervous,  I 
suppose,  as  you  say,  and  so  it  got  loose  and  came  down." 

•*  Nervous  about  our  friend  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  but  turned  from  him  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  took  up  her 
fur  mantle. 

**  You  are  not  going?"  said  Keyork  quietly,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

She  started  slightly,  dropped  the  sable,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  going  yet.  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  take  my 
cloak." 

**  You  have  really  no  cause  for  nervousness  now  that  it  is  all  over,"  remarked  the 
sage,  who  had  not  descended  from  his  perch  on  the  table.  •*  He  is  very  well.  It  is 
one  of  those  cases  which  are  interesting  as  being  new,  or  at  least  only  partially  in* 
vestigated.  We  may  as  well  speak  in  confidence,  Unorna,  for  we  really  understand 
each  other.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

**  That  depends  on  what  you  have  to  say." 

**Not  much — nothing  that  ought  to  offend  you.  You  must  consider,  my  dear," 
he  said,  assuming  an  admirably  paternal  tone,  '<  that  I  might  be  your  father,  and  that 
I  have  your  welfare  very  much  at  heart,  as  well  as  your  happiness.  You  love  this 
man — no,  do  not  be  angry,  do  not  interrupt  me.  You  could  not  do  better  for  yourself, 
nor  for  him.  I  knew  him  years  ago.  He  is  a  grand  man — the  sort  of  man  I  would 
like  to  be.  Good.  You  find  him  suffering  from  a  delusion,  or  a  memory,  whichever 
it  be.  Not  only  is  this  delusion — let  us  call  it  so — ruining  his  happiness  and  under- 
mining his  strength,  but  so  long  as  it  endures,  it  also  completely  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  his  feeling  for  you  what  you  feel  for  him.  Your  own  interest  coincides  exactly 
with  the  promptings  of  real,  human  charity.  And  yours  is  in  reality  a  charitable 
nature,  dear  Unorna,  though  you  are  sometimes  a  little  hasty  with  poor  old  Keyork. 
Good  again.  You,  being  moved  by  a  desire  for  this  man's  welfare,  most  kindly  and 
wisely  take  steps  to  cure  him  of  his  madness.  The  delusion  is  strong,  but  your  will 
is  stronger.  The  delusion  yields  after  a  violent  struggle  during  which  it  has  even 
impressed  itself  upon  your  own  senses.  The  patient  is  brought  home,  properly  cared 
for,  and  disposed  to  rest.  Then  he  wakes,  apparently  of  his  own  accord,  and  behold  ! 
he  is  completely  cured.  Everything  has  been  successful ;  everything  is  perfect ;  every- 
thing has  followed  the  usual  course  of  such  mental  cures  by  means  of  hypnosis.  The 
only  thing  I  do  not  understand  is  the  waking.  That  is  the  only  thing  which  makes 
me  uneasy  for  the  future,  until  I  can  see  it  properly  explained.  He  had  no  right  to 
wake  without  your  suggestion,  if  he  was  still  in  the  hypnotic  state ;  and  if  he  had 
already  come  out  of  the  hypnotic  state  by  a  natural  reaction,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
cure  may  not  be  permanent." 

Unorna  had  listened  attentively,  as  she  always  did  when  Keyork  delivered  himself 
of  a  serious  opinion  upon  a  psychiatric  case.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  satisfaction  as 
he  finished. 

**  If  that  is  all  that  troubles  you,"  she  said,  **  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  After 
he  had  fallen,  and  while  the  watchman  was  getting  the  carriage,  I  repeated  my  sugges- 
tion, and  ordered  him  to  walk  without  pain  in  an  hour." 

"  Perfect !  Splendid  !  "  cried  Keyork,  clapping  his  hands  loudly  together.  "  I  did 
you  an  injustice,  my  dear  Unorna.  You  are  not  so  nervous  as  I  thought,  since  you 
forgot  nothing.  What  a  woman  I  Ghost-proof,  and  able  to  think  connectedly  even 
at  such  a  moment !  But  tell  me,  did  you  not  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  some- 
thing else  ?  "     His  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  asked  the  question. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Unorna,  with  sudden  coldness. 
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* '  Oh,  nothing  so  serious  as  you  seem  to  think.  I  was  only  wondering  whether  a 
suggestion  of  reciprocation  might  not  have  been  wise." 

She  faced  him  fiercely. 

**  Hold  your  peace,  Keyork  Arabian  !  "  she  cried. 

"Why?"  he  asked  with  a  bland  smile,  swinging  his  little  legs  and  stroking  his 
long  beard. 

** There  is  a  limit!  Must  you  for  ever  be  trying  to  suggest,  and  trying  to 
guide  me  in  everything  I  do  ?  It  is  intolerable  I  I  can  hardly  call  my  soul  my 
own  ! " 

**  Hardly,  considering  my  recent  acquisition  of  it,"  returned  Keyork  calmly. 

**That  wretched  jest  is  threadbare." 

"A  jest?  Wretched?  And  threadbare,  too  ?  Poor  Keyork  !  His  wit  is  failing 
at  last." 

He  shook  his  head  in  mock  melancholy  over  his  supposed  intellectual  dotage. 
Unorna  turned  away,  this  time  with  the  determination  to  leave  him. 

**  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you,"  he  said,  very  meekly.  **  Was  what  I  said  so 
very  unpardonable  ?  " 

*'  If  ignorance  is  unpardonable,  as  you  always  say,  then  your  speech  is  past  for- 
giveness," said  Unorna,  relenting  by  force  of  habit,  but  gathering  her  fur  around  her. 
If  you  know  anything  of  women " 

**  Which  I  do  not,"  observed  the  gnome  in  a  low-toned  interruption. 

"  Which  you  do  not — you  would  know  how  much  such  love  as  you  advise  me  to 
manufacture  by  force  of  suggestion  could  be  worth  in  a  woman's  eyes.  You  would 
know  that  a  woman  will  be  loved  for  herself,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  wit,  for  her  virtues, 
for  her  faults,  for  her  own  love,  if  you  will,  and  by  a  man  conscious  of  all  his  actions 
and  free  of  his  heart ;  not  by  a  mere  patient  reduced  to  the  proper  state  of  sentiment 
by  a  trick  of  hypnotism,  or  psychiatry,  or  of  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  effect  of 
this  power  of  mine  which  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  one  can  explain.  I  will  be  loved 
freely,  for  myself,  or  not  at  all." 

**  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Keyork  thoughtfully.  **  Something  in  the  way  Israel  Kafka 
loves  you." 

**  Yes,  as  Israel  Kafka  loves  me,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it.  As  he  loves  me,  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  to  his  own  destruction — as  I  should  have  loved  him,  had  it  been  so 
fated." 

**  So  you  are  a  fatalist,  Unorna,"  observed  her  companion,  still  stroking  and  twisting 
his  beard.  *'  It  is  strange  that  we  should  differ  upon  so  many  fundamental  questions, 
you  and  I,  and  yet  be  such  good  friends.     Is  it  not  ?  " 

**  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  I  should  submit  to  your  exasperating  ways  as 
I  do." 

**  It  does  not  strike  me  that  it  is  I  who  am  quarrelling  this  time,"  said  Keyork. 

**  I  confess,  I  would  almost  prefer  that  to  your  imperturbable  coolness.  What  is 
this  new  phase  ?  You  used  not  to  be  like  this.  You  are  planning  some  wickedness. 
I  am  sure  of  it." 

**  And  that  is  all  the  credit  I  get  for  keeping  my  temper  !  Did  I  not  say  a  while 
ago  that  I  would  never  quarrel  with  you  again  ?  " 

**  You  said  so,  but " 

**  But  you  did  not  expect  me  to  keep  my  word,"  said  Keyork,  slipping  from  his 
seat  on  the  table  with  considerable  agility  and  suddenly  standing  close  before  her. 
**  And  do  you  not  yet  know  that  when  I  say  a  thing  I  do  it,  and  that  when  I  have  got 
a  thing  I  keep  it  ?  " 

**  So  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  But  you  need  not 
be  so  terribly  impressive  ;  and  unless  you  are  going  to  break  your  word,  by  which  you 
seem  to  set  such  store,  and  quarrel  with  me,  you  need  not  look  at  me  so  fiercely." 

Keyork  suddenly  let  his  voice  drop  to  its  deepest  and  most  vibrating  key. 

**  I  only  want  you  to  remember  this,"  he  said.  **  You  are  not  an  ordinary  woman, 
as  I  am  not  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  experiment  we  are  making  together  is  an  alto- 
gether extraordinary  one.  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I  care  for  nothing  but  my  in- 
dividual self,  and  I  seek  nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  life.  If  you  endanger  the 
success  of  the  great  trial  again,  as  you  did  to-day,  and  if  it  fails,  I  will  never  forgive 
you.  You  will  make  an  enemy  of  me,  and  you  will  regret  it  while  you  live,  and  longer 
than  that,  perhaps.     So  long  as  you  keep  the  compact  there  is  nothing  1  will  not  do 
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to  help  you — nothing*  within  the  bounds  of  your  imagination.  And  I  can  do  much. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

•'  I  understand  that  you  are  afraid  of  losing  my  help." 

"  That  is  it — of  losing  your  help.     I  am  not  afraid  of  losing  you — in  the  end." 

Unorna  smiled  rather  scornfully  at  first,  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  little  man's 
strange  face  and  gazed  fearlessly  into  his  eyes.  But  as  she  looked,  the  smile  faded, 
and  the  colour  slowly  sank  from  her  face,  until  she  was  very  pale.  And  as  she  felt 
herself  losing  courage  before  something  which  she  could  not  understand,  Keyork's 
eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter  till  they  glowed  like  drops  of  molten  metal.  A  sound 
as  of  many  voices  wailing  in  agony  rose  and  trembled  and  quavered  in  the  air.  With 
a  wild  cry,  Unorna  pressed  her  hands  to  her  ears  and  fled  towards  the  entrance. 

**  You  are  very  nervous  to-night,"  observed  Keyork,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Then  he  went  silently  down  the  stairs  by  her  side  and  helped  her  into  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  waiting  since  his  return. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  MONTH  had  passed  since  the  day  on  which  Unorna  had  first  seen  the  Wanderer, 
and  since  the  evening  when  she  had  sat  so  long  in  conversation  with  Keyork  Arabian. 
The  snow  lay  heavily  on  all  the  rolling  moorland  about  Prague,  covering  everything 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  black  city  ;  and  within,  all  things  were  as  hard  and  dark 
and  frozen  as  ever.  The  sun  was  still  the  sun,  no  doubt,  high  above  the  mist  and  the 
gloom  which  he  had  no  power  to  pierce,  but  no  man  could  say  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
that  month.  At  long  intervals,  indeed,  a  faint  rose-coloured  glow  touched  the  high 
walls  of  the  Hradschin  and  transfigured  for  an  instant  the  short  spires  of  the  unfinished 
cathedral,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  icebound  river  and  the  sepulchral  capital ;  some- 
times, in  the  dim  afternoons,  a  little  gold  filtered  through  the  heavy  air  and  tinged  the 
snow-steeples  of  the  Teyn  Kirche,  and  yellowed  the  stately  tower  of  the  town  hall ; 
but  that  was  all,  so  far  as  the  moving  throngs  of  silent  beings  that  filled  the  streets 
could  see.  The  very  air  men  breathed  seemed  to  be  stiffening  with  damp  cold.  For 
that  is  not  the  glorious  winter  of  our  own  dear  north,  where  the  whole  earth  is  a  jewel 
of  gleaming  crystals  hung  between  two  heavens,  between  the  heaven  of  the  day,  and 
the  heaven  of  the  night,  beautiful  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  starlight,  under  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  at  evening  and  again  at  dawn  ;  where  the  pines  and  hemlocks  are  as  forests 
of  plumes  powdered  thick  with  dust  of  silver ;  where  the  black  ice  rings  like  a  deep- 
toned  bell  beneath  the  heel  of  the  sweeping  skate — the  ice  that  you  may  follow  a 
hundred  miles  if  you  have  breath  and  strength  ;  where  the  harshest  voice  rings  music- 
ally among  the  icicles  and  the  snow-laden  boughs  ;  where  the  quick  jingle  of  sleigh 
bells  far  off  on  the  smooth,  deep  track  brings  to  the  listener  the  vision  of  our  own 
merry  Father  Christmas,  with  snowy  beard,  and  apple  cheeks,  and  peaked  fur  cap,  and 
mighty  gauntlets,  and  hampers  and  sacks  full  of  toys  and  good  things  and  true 
northern  jollity  ;  where  all  is  young  and  fresh  and  free  ;  where  eyes  are  bright  and 
cheeks  are  red,  and  hands  are  strong  and  hearts  are  brave  ;  where  children  laugh  and 
tumble  in  the  diamond  dust  of  the  dry,  driven  snow  ;  where  men  and  women  know 
what  happiness  can  mean  ;  where  the  old  are  as  the  giant  pines,  green,  silver-crowned 
land-marks  in  the  human  forest,  rather  than  as  dried,  twisted,  sapless  trees  fit  only  to 
be  cut  down  and  burned,  in  that  dear  north  to  which  our  hearts  and  memories  still 
turn  for  refreshment,  under  Indian  suns,  and  out  of  the  hot  splendour  of  calm  south- 
ern seas.  The  winter  of  the  black  city  that  spans  the  frozen  Moldau .  is  the  winter  of 
the  grave,  dim  as  a  perpetual  afternoon  in  a  land  where  no  lotus  ever  grew,  cold  with 
the  unspeakable  frigidness  of  a  reeking  air  that  thickens  as  oil  but  will  not  be  frozen, 
melancholy  as  a  stony  island  of  death  in  a  lifeless  sea. 

A  month  had  gone  by,  and  in  that  time  the  love  that  had  so  suddenly  taken  root  in 
Unorna's  heart  had  grown  to  great  proportions  as  love  will  when,  being  strong  and 
real,  it  is  thwarted  and  repulsed  at  every  turn.  For  she  was  not  loved.  She  had 
destroyed  the  idol  and  rooted  out  the  memory  of  it,  but  she  could  not  take  its  place. 
She  had  spoken  the  truth  when  she  had  told  Keyork  that  she  would  be  loved  for  her- 
self, or  not  at  all,  and  that  she  would  use  neither  her  secret  arts  nor  her  rare  gifts  to 
manufacture  a  semblance  when  she  longed  for  a  reality. 

Almost  daily  she  saw  him.     As  in  a  dream  he  came  to  her  and  sat  by  her  side,  hour 
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after  hour,  talking  of  many  thing's,  calm,  apparently,  and  satisfied  in  her  society,  but 
strangely  apathetic  and  indifferent.  Never  once  in  those  many  days  had  she  seen  his 
pate  face  light  up  with  pleasure,  nor  his  deep  eyes  show  a  gleam  of  interest ;  never 
had  the  tone  of  his  voice  been  disturbed  in  its  even  monotony ;  never  had  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  when  they  met  and  parted,  felt  the  communication  of  the  thrill  that  ran 
through  hers. 

It  was  very  bitter,  for  Unorna  was  proud  with  the  scarcely  reasoning  pride  of  a 
lawless,  highly  gifted  nature,  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  and  little  used  to  bending  under 
any  influence.  She  brought  all  the  skill  she  could  command  to  her  assistance ;  she 
talked  to  him,  she  told  him  of  herself,  she  sought  his  confidence,  she  consulted  him  on 
every  matter,  she  attempted  to  fascinate  his  imagination  with  tales  of  a  life  which  even 
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he  could  never  have  seen  ;  she  even  sang  to  him  old  songs  and  snatches  of  wonderful 
melodies  which,  in  her  childhood,  had  still  survived  the  advancing  wave  of  silence  that 
has  overwhelmed  the  Bohemian  people  within  the  memorj-  of  living  man,  bringing  a 
change  into  the  daily  life  and  temperament  of  a  whole  nation  which  is  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  any  history.  He  listened,  he  smiled,  he  showed  a  faint  pleasure  and  a 
great  understanding  in  all  these  things,  and  he  came  back  day  after  day  to  talk  and 
listen  again.     But  that  was  all.     She  felt  that  she  could  amuse  him  without  charming 

And  Unorna  suffered  terribly.  Her  cheek  grew  thinner  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with 
sudden  fires.  She  was  restless,  and  her  beautiful  hands,  from  seeming  to  be  carved  in 
white  marble,  began  to  look  as  though  they  were  chiselled  out  of  delicate  transparent 
alabaster.  She  slept  little  and  thought  much,  and  if  she  did  not  shed  tears,  it  was 
because  she  was  too  strong  to  weep  for  pain  and  too  proud  to  weep  from  anger  and 
disappointment.  And  yet  her  resolution  remained  firm,  for  it  was  part  and  parcel  of 
her  inmost  self,  and  was  guarded  by  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  an  unalterable  belief 
tn  fate  on  the  other. 

To-day  they  sat  together,  as  they  had  so  often  sat,  among  the  flowers  and  the 
trees  in  the  vast  conservatory,  she  in  her  tall,  carved  chair  and  he  upon  a  lower  seat 
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before  her.  They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes.  It  was  not  yet  noon,  but  it  might 
have  been  early  morning  in  a  southern  island,  so  soft  was  the  light,  so  freshly  scented 
the  air,  so  peaceful  the  tinkle  of  the  tiny  fountain.  Unorna*s  expression  was  sad,  as 
she  grazed  in  silence  at  the  man  she  loved.  There  was  something  gone  from  his  face, 
she  thought,  since  she  had  first  seen  him,  and  it  was  to  bring  that  something  back 
that  she  would  give  her  life  and  her  soul  if  she  could. 

Suddenly  her  lips  moved  and  a  sad  melody  trembled  in  the  air.  Unorna  sang, 
almost  as  though  singing  to  herself.  The  Wanderer's  deep  eyes  met  hers  and  he 
listened. 

"When  in  life's  heaviest  hour 

Grief  crowds  upon  the  heart 

One  wondrous  prayer 

My  memory  repeats. 

"  The  harmony  of  the  living  words 
Is  full  of  strength  to  heal, 
There  breathes  in  them  a  holy  charm 
Past  understanding. 

"Then,  as  a  burden  from  my  soul, 
Doubt  rolls  away, 
And  I  believe— believe  in  tears, 
And  all  is  light— so  light ! " 

She  ceased,  and  his  eyes  were  still  upon  her,  calm,  thoughtful,  dispassionate.  The 
colour  began  to  rise  in  her  cheek.  She  looked  down  and  tapped  upon  the  carved  arm 
of  the  chair  with  an  impatient  gesture  familiar  to  her. 

**  And  what  is  that  one  prayer?"  asked  the  Wanderer.  **  I  knew  the  song  long 
ag'o,  but  I  have  never  guessed  what  that  magic  prayer  can  be  like." 

**  It  must  be  a  woman's  prayer  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is." 

**  And  are  you  so  sad  to-day,  Unorna  ?     What  makes  you  sing  that  song  ?  " 

**  Sad?  No,  I  am  not  sad,"  she  answered  with  an  effort.  **  But  the  words  rose  to 
my  lips  and  so  I  sang." 

**  They  are  pretty  words,"  said  her  companion,  almost  indifferently.  **And  you 
have  a  very  beautiful  voice,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

**  Have  I  ?     I  have  been  told  so,  sometimes." 

"  Yes.  I  like  to  hear  you  sing,  and  talk,  too.  My  life  is  a  blank.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be  without  you." 

"  I  am  little  enough  to — those  who  know  me,"  said  Unorna,  growing  pale,  and 
drawing  a  quick  breath. 

**  You  cannot  say  that.     You  are  not  little  to  me." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  He  gazed  at  the  plants,  and  his  glance  wandered  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  though  he  did  not  see  them,  being  lost  in  meditation.  His  voice 
had  been  calm  and  clear  as  ever,  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  said  so  much, 
and  Unorna*s  heart  stood  still,  half  fire  and  half  ice.     She  could  not  speak. 

"You  are  very  much  to  me,"  he  said  again,  at  last.  **  Since  I  have  been  in  this 
place  a  change  has  come  over  me.  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  a  man  without  an  object, 
without  so  much  as  a  real  thought.  Keyork  tells  me  that  there  is  something  wanting, 
that  the  something  is  woman,  and  that  I  ought  to  love.  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not 
know  what  love  is,  and  I  never  knew.  Perhaps  it  is  the  absence  of  it  that  makes  me 
what  I  am — a  body  and  an  intelligence  without  a  soul.  Even  the  intelligence  I  begin 
to  doubt.  What  sense  has  there  ever  been  in  all  my  endless  wanderings  ?  Why  have 
I  been  in  every  place,  in  every  city  ?  What  went  I  forth  to  see  ?  Not  even  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind  !  I  have  spoken  all  languages,  read  thousands  of  books,  known 
men  in  every  land — and  for  what  ?  It  is  as  though  I  had  once  had  an  object  in  it  all, 
though  I  know  that  there  was  none.  But  I  have  realized  the  worthlessness  of  my 
life  since  I  have  been  here.  Perhaps  you  have  shown  it  to  me,  or  helped  me  to  see 
it.  I  cannot  tell.  I  ask  myself  again  and  again  what  it  was  all  for,  and  I  ask  in  vain. 
I  am  lonely,  indeed,  in  the  world,  but  it  has  been  my  own  choice.  I  remember  that  I 
had  friends  once,  when  I  was  younger,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  one  of 
them.  They  wearied  me,  perhaps,  in  those  days,  and  the  weariness  drove  me  from  my 
own  home.  For  I  have  a  home,  Unorna,  and  I  fancy  that  when  old  age  gets  me  at 
last  I  shall  go  there  to  die,  in  one  of  those  old  towers  by  the  northern  sea.     I  was 
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born  there,  and  there  my  mother  died  and  my  father,  before  I  knew  them  ;  it  is  a 
sad  place  !  Meanwhile,  I  may  have  thirty  years,  or  forty,  or  even  more  to  live. 
Shall  I  go  on  living  this  wandering,  aimless  life  ?  And  if  not,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Love, 
says  Keyork  Arabian,  who  never  loved  an3rthing  but  himself,  but  to  whom  that 
suffices,  for  it  passes  the  love  of  woman  !  " 

"That  is  true,  indeed,"  said  Unorna  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  what  he  says  might  be  true  also,  if  I  were  capable  of  loving.  But  I  feel  that 
I  am  not.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  as  of  an3rthing  else.  I  ought  to  despise  myself, 
and  yet  I  do  not.  I  am  perfectly  contented,  and  if  I  am  not  happy  I  at  least  do  not  realize 
what  unhappiness  means.     Am  I  not  always  of  the  same  even  temper  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are."  She  tried  not  to  speak  bitterly,  but  something  in  her  tone 
struck  him. 

"Ah,  I  see!  You  despise  me  a  little  for  my  apathy.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right. 
Man  is  not  made  to  turn  idleness  into  a  fine  art,  nor  to  manufacture  contentment  out  of 
his  own  culpable  indifference  !     It  is  despicable — and  yet,  here  I  am." 

**I  never  meant  that ! "  cried  Unorna  with  sudden  heat.  "Even  if  I  had,  what 
right  have  I  to  make  myself  the  judge  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  The  right  of  friendship,"  answered  the  Wanderer  very  quietly.  "  You  are  my  best 
friend,  Unorna." 

Unorna's  anger  rose  within  her.  She  remembered  how  in  that  very  place,  and  but 
a  month  earlier,  she  had  offered  Israel  Kafka  her  friendship,  and  it  was  as  though  a 
heavy  retribution  were  now  meted  out  to  her  for  her  cruelty  on  that  day.  She 
remembered  his  wrath  and  his  passionate  denunciations  of  friendship,  his  scornful 
refusal,  his  savage  attempt  to  conquer  her  will,  his  failure  and  his  defeat.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  taken  her  revenge,  delivering  him  over  in  his  sleep  to  Keyork 
Arabian's  will.  She  wished  that,  like  him,  she  could  escape  from  the  wound  of  the 
word  in  a  senseless  lethargy  of  body  and  mind.  She  knew  now  what  he  had  suffered, 
for  she  suffered  it  all  herself.  He,  at  least,  had  been  free  to  speak  his  mind,  to  rage 
and  storm  and  struggle.  She  must  sit  still  and  hide  her  agony,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
all.     She  bit  her  white  lips  and  turned  her  head  away,  and  was  silent. 

"You  are  my  best  friend,"  the  Wanderer  repeated  in  his  calm  voice,  and  every 
syllable  pierced  her  like  a  glowing  needle.  "  And  does  not  friendship  give  rights  which 
ought  to  be  used  ?  If,  as  I  think,  Unorna,  you  look  upon  me  as  an  idler,  as  a  worthless 
being,  as  a  man  without  as  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  purpose  in  the  world,  it  is  but 
natural  that  you  should  despise  me  a  little,  even  though  you  may  be  fond  of  me.  Do 
you  not  see  that  ?  " 

Unorna  stared  at  him  with  an  odd  expression  for  a  moment. 

"Yes — I  am  fond  of  you  !  "  she  exclaimed,  almost  harshly.  Then  she  laughed. 
He  seemed  not  to  notice  her  tone. 

"  I  never  knew  what  friendship  was  before,"  he  went  on.  "  Of  course,  as  I  said, 
I  had  friends  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  boys  and  young  men  like  myself,  and 
our  friendship  came  to  this,  that  we  laughed,  and  feasted,  and  hunted  together,  and 
sometimes  even  quarrelled,  and  caring  little,  thought  even  less.  But  in  those  days 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  between  that  and  love,  and  love  I  never  understood,  that 
I  can  remember.  But  friendship  like  ours,  Unorna,  was  never  dreamed  of  among  us. 
Such  friendship  as  this,  when  I  often  think  that  I  receive  all  and  give  nothing  in 
return." 

Again  Unorna  laughed,  so  strangely  that  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  startled  her. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  like  that? "  he  asked. 

"Because  what  you  say  is  so  unjust  to  yourself,"  she  answered,  nervously  and 
scarcely  seeing  him  where  he  sat. 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  is  all  on  your  side.  And  yet,  I  just  told  you  that  I  was  fond 
of  you." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  fondness  greater  than  friendship  that  we  feel  for  each  other,"  he 
said,  presently,  thrusting  the  probe  of  a  new  hope  into  the  tortured  wound. 

"Yes?"  she  spoke  faintly,  with  averted  face. 

"  Something  more — a  stronger  tie,  a  closer  bond.  Unorna,  do  you  believe  in  the 
migration  of  the  soul  throughout  ages,  from  one  body  to  another  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  she  succeeded  in  saying. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  it,"  he  continued.  "  But  I  see  well  enough  how  men  may, 
since  I  have  known  you.     We  have  grown  so  intimate  in  these  few  weeks,  we  seem  to 
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understand  each  other  so  wholly,  with  so  little  effort,  we  spend  such  happy,  peaceful 
hours  together  every  day,  that  1  can  almost  fancy  our  two  selves  having  been 
together  through  a  whole  lifetime  in  some  former  state,  living  together,  thinking 
together,  inseparable  from  birth,  and  full  of  an  instinctive,  mutual  understanding.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  seems  an  exaggeration  to  you  or  not.  Has  the  same  idea  ever 
crossed  your  mind  ?  " 

She  said  something,  or  tried  to  ifay  something,  but  the  words  were  inaudible  ;  he 
interpreted  them  as 
expressive  of  assent, 
and  went  OR,  in  a 
musing  tone,  as 
though  talking  quite 
as  much  to  himself 
as  to  her, 

"And  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  seems 
as  though  we  must 
be  more  than 
friends,  though  we 
have  known  each 
other  so  short  a 
time.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  say — " 

He  hesitated,  and 
paused.  Unoma 

breathed  hard,  not 
daring  to  think  of 
what  might  be  com- 
ing next.  He  talked 
so  calmly,  in  such 
an  easy  tone,  it  was 
impossible  that  he 
could  be  making 
love.  She  remem- 
bered the  vibrations 
in  his  voice  when,  a 
month  ago,  he  had 
told  her  his  story. 
She  remembered  the 
inflection  of  the  pas- 
sionate cry  he  had 
uttered  when  he  had 
seen  the  shadow  of 
Beatrice  stealing  be- 
tween them,  she 
knew  the  ring  of  his 
speech      when     he 

loved,  for  she  had  "she  sang  to  him  old  songs  and  snatches  of  wonderful  melodies." 
heard    it.      It   was 

not  there  now.  And  yet,  the  effort  not  to  believe  would  have  been  too  great  for  her 
strength. 

"  Nothing  that  you  could  say  would  be "  she  stopped  herself — "would  pain 

me,"  she  added,  desperately,  in  the  attempt  to  complete  the  sentence. 

He  looked  somewhat  surprised,  and  then  smiled. 

"  No.  1  shall  never  say  anything,  nor  do  anything,  which  could  give  you  pain. 
What  I  meant  was  this,  I  feel  towards  you,  and  with  you,  as  1  can  fancy  a  man  might 
feel  to  a  dear  sister.     Can  you  understand  that  ?  " 

In  spite  of  herself  she  started.  He  had  but  just  said  that  he  would  never  give  her 
pain.     He  did  not  guess  what  cruel  wounds  he  was  inflicting  now. 

"You  are  surprised,"  he  said,  with  intolerable  self-possession.  "  1  cannot  wonder. 
1  remember  to  have  very  often  thought  that  there  are  few  forms  of  sentimentality  more 
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absurd  than  that  which  deceives  a  man  into  the  idea  that  he  can  with  impunity  play  at 
being  a  brother  to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  I 
suppose  that  in  whatever  remains  of  my  indolent  intelligence  I  think  so  still.  But 
intelligence  is  not  always  so  reliable  as  instinct.  I  am  not  young  enough,  nor  foolish 
enough  either,  to  propose  that  we  should  swear  eternal  brother-and-sisterhood — or 
perhaps  I  am  not  old  enough,  who  can  tell  ?  Yet  I  feel  how  perfectly  safe  it  would  be 
for  either  of  us." 

The  steel  had  been  thrust  home,  and  could  go  no  farther.  Unorna's  unquiet  temper 
rose  at  his  quiet  declaration  of  his  absolute  security.  The  colour  came  again  to  her 
cheek,  a  little  hotly,  and  though  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke, 
yet  her  eyes  flashed  beneath  the  drooping  lids. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  would  be  so  safe  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  For  you,  of  course  there  can  be  no  danger  possible,"  he  said,  in  perfect  simplicity 
of  good  faith.  **Forme — well,  I  have  said  it.  I  cannot  imagine  love  coming  near 
me  in  any  shape*,  by  degrees  or  unawares.  It  is  a  strange  defect  in  my  nature,  but  I 
am  glad  of  it,  since  it  makes  this  pleasant  life  possible." 

•*  And  why  should  you  suppose  that  there  is  no  danger  for  me  ?  "  asked  Unorna, 
with  a  quick  glance  and  a  silvery  laugh.     She  was  recovering  her  self-possession. 

**  For  you  ?  Why  should  there  be  ?  How  could  there  be  ?  No  woman  ever  loved 
me,  then  why  should  you  ?  Besides — there  are  a  thousand  reasons,  one  better  than 
the  other." 

**  I  confess  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  of  them,  my  friend.  You  were  good 
enough  just  now  to  call  me  young  and  beautiful'.  You  are  young  too,  and  certainly 
not  repulsive  in  appearance.  You  are  gifted,  you  have  led  an  interesting  life — indeed, 
I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think  how  many  reasons  there  are  for  my  falling  in  love 
with  you.  But  you  are  very  reassuring,  you  tell  me  there  is  no  danger.  I  am  willing 
to  believe." 

"  It  is  safe  to  do  that,"  answered  the  Wanderer  with  a  smile,  **  unless  you  can  find  at 
least  one  reason  far  stronger  than  those  you  give.  Young  and  passably  good-looking 
men  are  not  rare,  and  as  for  men  of  genius  who  have  led  interesting  lives,  many 
thousands  have  been  pointed  out  to  me.  Then  why,  by  any  conceivable  chance,  should 
your  choice  fall  on  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  I  am  so  fond  of  you  already,"  said  Unorna,  looking  away  lest 
her  eyes  should  betray  what  was  so  far  beyond  fondness.  **  They  say  that  the  most 
enduring  passions  are  either  born  in  a  single  instant,  or  are  the  result  of  a  treacherously 
increasing  liking.  Take  the  latter  case.  Why  is  it  impossible,  for  you  or  for  me  ?  We 
are  slipping^rom  mere  liking  into  friendship,  and  for  all  I  know  we  may  some  day  fall 
headlong  from  friendship  into  love.  It  would  be  very  foolish  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  to 
me  quite  possible.     Do  you  not  see  it  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  laughed  lightly.  It  was  years  since  he  had  laughed,  until  this 
friendship  had  begun. 

**What  can  I  say?"  he  asked.  "If  you,  the  woman,  acknowledge  yourself 
vulnerable,  how  can  I,  the  man,  be  so  discourteous  as  to  assure  you  that  I  am  proof? 
And  yet,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  for  either  of  us." 

*  •  You  are  still  sure  ?  " 

**  And  if  there  were,  what  harm  would  be  done  ?"  be  laughed  again.  "We  have 
no  plighted  word  to  break,  and  I,  at  least,  am  singularly  heart  free.  The  world 
would  not  come  to  an  untimely  end  if  we  loved  each  other.  Indeed,  the  world 
would  have  nothing  to  say  about  it." 

"To  me,  it  would  not,"  said  Unorna,  looking  down  at  her  clasped  hands.  "But 
to  you — what  would  the  world  say,  if  it  learned  that  you  were  in  love  with  Unorna, 
that  you  were  married  to  the  Witch  ?  " 

"  The  world  ?  What  is  the  world  to  me,  or  what  am  I  to  it  ?  What  is  my  world  ? 
If  it  is  anything,  it  consists  of  a  score  of  men  and  women  who  chance  to  be  spending 
their  allotted  time  on  earth  in  that  corner  of  the  globe  in  which  I  was  born,  who  saw 
me  grow  to  manhood,  and  who  most  inconsequently  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  criticizing  my  actions,  as  they  criticize  each  other's  ;  who  say  loudly  that 
this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong,  and  who  will  be  gathered  in  due  time  to  their  insignificant 
fathers  with  their  own  insignificance  thick  upon  them,  as  is  meet  and  just.  If  that  is 
the  world  I  am  not  afraid  of  its  judgments  in  the  very  improbable  case  of  my  falling 
in  love  with  you." 
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Unoraa  shook  her  head.  There  was  a  momentary  relief  in  discussing  the  con** 
sequences  of  a  love  not  yet  born  in  him. 

**  That  would  not  be  all/'  she  said.  **  You  have  a  country,  you  have  a  home,  you 
have  obligations — ^you  have  all  those  things  which  I  have  not." 

**  And  not  one  of  those  which  you  have." 

She  glanced  at  him  again,  for  there  was  a  truth  in  the  words  which  hurt  her. 
Love,  at  least,  was  hers  in  abundance,  and  he  had  it  not. 

**  How  foolish  it  is  to  talk  like  this  ! "  she  exclaimed.  **  After  all,  when  people  love, 
they  care  very  little  what  the  world  says.  If  I  loved  any  one  " — she  tried  to  laugh 
carelessly — **  I  am  sure  I  should  be  indifferent  to  everything  or  every  one  else." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  be,"  assented  the  Wanderer. 

"  Why  ?  "     She  turned  rather  suddenly  upon  him.     **  Why  are  you  sure  ?  " 

'*  In  the  first  place  because  you  say  so,  and  secondly  because  you  have  the  kind  of 
nature  which  is  above  common  opinion." 

*'  And  what  kind  of  nature  may  that  be  ?  " 

'*  Enthusiastic,  passionate,  brave." 

**  Have  I  so  many  good  qualities  ?  " 

**  I  am  always  telling  you  so." 

**  Does  it  give  you  pleasure  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

<<  Does  it  pain  you  to  hear  it  ?  "  asked  the  Wanderer,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
uncertainty  of  her  temper,  and  involuntarily  curious  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

•*  Sometimes  it  does,"  Unorna  answered. 

''  I  suppose  I  have  grown  awkward  and  tactless  in  my  lonely  life.  You  must  for- 
*^ive  me  if  I  do  not  understand  my  mistake.  But  since  I  have  annoyed  you,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  Perhaps  you  do  not  like  such  speeches  because  you  think  I  am  flattering 
you  and  turning  compliments.  You  are  wrong  if  you  think  that.  I  am  sincerely 
attached  to  you,  and  I  admire  you  very  much.     May  I  not  say  as  much  as  that  ?  " 

"  Does  it  do  any  good  to  say  it  ?  " 

**  If  I  may  speak  of  you  at  all  I  may  express  myself  with  pleasant  truths." 

**  Truths  are  not  always  pleasant.     Better  not  to  speak  of  me  at  any  time." 

**  As  you  will,"  answered  the  Wanderer  bending  his  head  as  though  in  submission 
to  her  commands.  But  he  did  not  continue  the  conversation,  and  a  long  silence 
ensued. 

He  wondered  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  his  reflections  led  to  no  very 
definite  result.  Even  if  the  idea  of  her  loving  him  had  presented  itself  to  his  intelli- 
gence he  would  havQ  scouted  it,  partly  on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  improbability, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  had  of  late  grown  really  indolent,  and  would  have 
resented  any  occurrence  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peaceful,  objectless  course  of 
his  days.  He  put  down  her  quick  changes  of  mood  to  sudden  caprice,  which  he 
excused  readily  enough. 

**  Why  are  you  so  silent  ?  "  Unorna  asked,  after  a  time. 

**  I  was  thinking  of  youj"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  *^  And  since  you  forbade  me 
to  speak  of  you,  I  said  nothing."  " 

*'  How  literal  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 

**  I  could  see  no  figurative  application  of  your  words,"  he  retorted,  beginning  to 
be  annoyed  at  her  prolonged  ill  humour. 

**  Perhaps  there  was  none." 

•*  In  that  case " 

**  Oh,  do  not  argue !     I  detest  argument  in  all  shapes,  and  most  of  all  when  I  am 

expected  to  answer  it.     You  cannot  understand  me — you  never  will "     She  broke 

off  suddenly  and  looked  at  him. 

She  was  angry  with  him,  with  herself,  with  everything,  and  in  her  anger  she  loved 
him  tenfold  better  than  before.  Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his  own  absolute  coldness 
he  must  have  read  her  heart  in  the  look  she  gave  him,  for  his  eyes  met  hers.  But  he 
saw  nothing.  The  glance  had  been  involuntary,  but  Unorna  was  too  thoroughly  a 
wpman  not  to  know  all  that  it  had  expressed  and  would  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  not  utterly  incapable  of  love,  all  that  it  might  have  betrayed  even  to  this  man 
who  was  her  friend  and  talked  of  being  her  brother.  She  realized  with  terrible  vivid- 
ness the  extent  of  her  own  passion  and  the  appalling  indifference  of  its  object.  A 
wave  of  despair  rose  and  swept  over  her  heart.  Her  sight  grew  dim  and  she  was 
conscious  of  sharp  physical  pain.     She  did  not  even  attempt  to  speak,  for  she  had  no 
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thoughts  which  could  take  the  shape  of  words.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
tried  to  draw  her  breath,  closin|f  her  eyes,  and  wishing  she  were  alone. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  Wanderer,  watching  her  in  surprise. 

She  did  not  answer.     He  rose  and  stood  beside  her,  and  lightly  touched  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

She  pushed  him  away,  almost  roughly, 

"  No,"  she  answered  shortly. 

Then,  all  at  once,  as  though  repenting  of  her  gesture,  her  hand  sought  his  again, 
pressed  it  hard  for  a  moment,  and  let  it  fall. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said.      "  It  will  pass.     Forgive  me." 

"  Did  anything  I  said— — "  he  began. 

"  No,  no  ;  how  absurd ! " 

"  Shall  I  go  ?    Yes,  you  would  rather  be  alone "  he  hesitated. 

"  No — yes — yes,  go  away  and  come  back  later.  It  is  the  heat  perhaps  ;  is  it  not 
hot  here  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  answered  absently. 

He  took  her  hand  and  then  left  her,  wondering  exceedingly  over  a  matter  which 
was  of  the  simplest. 

It  was  some  time  before  Unorna  realized  that  he  was  gone.  She  had  suffered  a 
severe  shock,  not  to  be  explained  by  any  word  or  words  which  he  had  spoken,  as 
much  as  by  the  revelation  of  her  own  utter  powerlessness,  of  her  total  failure  to  touch 
his  heart,  but  most  directly  of  all  the  consequence  of  a  sincere  pa.ssion  which  was 
assuming  dangerous  proportions  and  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  even  her  pride 
in  its  irresistible  course. 

She  grew  calmer  when  she  found  herself  alone,  but  in  a  manner  she  grew  also  more 
desperate.  A  resolution  began  to  form  itself  in  her  mind  which  she  would  have 
despised  and  driven  out  of  her  thoughts  a  few  hours  earlier — a  resolution  destined  to 
lead  to  strange  results.  She  began  to  think  of  resorting  once  more  to  a  means  other 
than  natural  in  order  to  influence  the  man  she  loved. 

In  the  first  moments  she  had  felt  sure  of  herself,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Wanderer  had  forgotten  Beatrice  as  completely  as  though  she  had  never  existed  had 
seemed  to  Unorna  a  complete  triumph.  With  little  or  no  common  vanity  she  had 
nevertheless  felt  sure  that  the  man  must  love  her  for  her  own  sake.  She  knew,  when 
she  thought  of  it,  that  she  was  beautiful,  unlike  other  women,  and  born  to  charm 
all  living  things.  She  compared  in  her  mind  the  powers  she  controlled  at  will, 
and  the  influence  she  exercised  without  effort  over  every  one  who  came  near  her. 
It  had  always  seemed  to  her  enough  to  wish  in  order  to  see  the  realization 
of  her  wishes.  But  she  had  herself  never  understood  how  closely  the  wish  was  allied 
with  the  despotic  power  of  suggestion  which  she  possessed.  But  in  her  love  she  had 
put  a  watch  over  her  mysterious  strength  and  had  controlled  it,  saying  that  she  would 
be  loved  for  herself  or  not  at  all.  She  had  been  jealous  of  every  glance,  lest  Jt  should 
produce  a  result  not  natural.  She  had  waited  to  be  won,  instead  of  trying  to  win. 
She  had  failed,  and  passion  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 

"  What  does  it  matter  how,  if  only  he  is  mine  !  "  she  exclaimed  fiercely,  as  she 
rose  from  her  carved  chair  an  hour  after  he  had  left  her. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HOSPITAL  NURSING. 

By  MRS.  HUNTER. 

With  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 

ERY  London  hospital  turns  away  annually  many  applicants  eag'er 
to  learn  how  they  may  alleviate  the  suffering's  of  their  fellow 
creatures  and  assist  in  the  stern  contest  with  disease  and  death. 
From  the  public  point  of  view  it  is  doubtless  satisfactory  to  find 
so  many  persons  willing  to  enter  upon  so  arduous  and  useful  a 
calling.  But  from  the  nurse's  point  of  view,  it  is  a  question  if  such 
a  state  of  things  be  so  desirable. 

When  in  any  field  of  work  the  labour  market  is  overstocked  there 
.is  great  danger  that  the  workers  will  suffer.  If  when  one  worker  falls  out  of  the  ranks 
there  are  hundreds  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  vacant  place,  the  employer  is  less 
likely  to  ask  himself  if  the  conditions  under  which  his  work  is  done  are  fair,  than  if 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute.  He  is  but  too  apt  to  quiet  his  conscience 
by  arguing  that  those  who  fail,  fail  from  their  own  weakness.  Such  a  state  of  things 
atpresent  obtains  in  the  nursing  world.  Many  women  break  down  under  the  strain  of  the 
work  but  others  are  found  to  take  their  place,  and  the  hospital  authorities  complacently 
tell  us  that  they  do  not  expect  any  but  "  remarkable  "  women  to  succeed  in  so  trying 
a  task  as  the  care  of  their  wards. 

To  any  nurse  who  complains  there  is  a  ready  answer,  "  !f  you  do  not  like  the  work 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  you  can  leave."  It  is  an  answer  which  need 
not  often  be  given  in  words  ;  the  knowledge  that  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
may  be  met  in  this  way  is  quite  enough  for  quick-witted  women. 

My  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  give  an  idea  of  a  nurse's  work,  its  rewards 
and  prospects,  to  point  out  some  of  the  incidents  of  hospital  nursing  which  tell  most 
heavily  on  the  nurses,  and  to  describe  the  qualifications  needed  to  make  a  really 
efficient  nurse. 


The  Nursing  Staff. 

In  the  majority  of  hospitals  the  nursing  staff  consists  of  a  matron,  sisters,  ward 
nurses  or  staff  nurses,  and  probationers  or  learners.  The  matron  is  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  nursing.  Upon  her  rests  the  responsibility  of  allotting  a 
sufficient  number  of  nurses  to  the  several  wards  of  the  hospital,  of  choosing  fit 
persons  to  do  the  work,  and  of  seeing  that  the  work  is  done.  The  sisters  are  her 
lieutenants  in  the  wards.  Each  sister  is  responsible  for  the  nursing  of  her  ward,  she 
attends  the  doctors  and  takes  their  instructions,  controls  the  nurses  and  probationers 
in  her  ward,  and  instructs  the  probationers.  The  actual  tendance  of  the  patients, 
except  in  points  of  difficulty,  when  the  sister  is  called  in,  falls  usually  upon  the  staff 
or  ward  nurses,  assisted  as  well  as  may  be,  by  the  probationers. 
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Classes  of  Probationers. 


Probationers  are  divided  into  regular  probationers  and  paying-  probationers.  A 
regular  probationer  is  one  who'  from  the  first  enters  as  a  servant  of  the  hospital,  is 
paid,  and  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  her  agreement  to  stay  for  a  certain  fixed  period 
varying  from  one  to  four  years,  A  paying  probationer  pays  for  her  instruction  and  is 
at  liberty  to  leave  when  she  pleases.  In  some  hospitals  payjng  probationers  may  enter 
for  three  months  only,  in  others  they  are  not  engaged  unless  they  agree  to  stay  for  a  ' 
year.  The  tendency  is  towards  requiring  an  agreement  for  a  year  and  towards  hmiting 
to  a  very  small  number  those  who  engage  to  stay  for  a  short  time  only.  For,  it  is  felt 
that  however  great  may  be  the  advantage  to  the  public  of  diffusing  amongst  them 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  at  least  the  slight  amount  of  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  the  treatment  of  disease  and  nursing  the  sick  which  can  be  gained  in  a 
>■■'■'  hospital      in      three 

months,  this  benefit 
is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the 
v_  injury  resulting  to 
S  the  hospital  from  a 
targe  number  of 
unskilled  nurses 

constantly  passing 
through  the  wards. 
The  presence  of  such 
persons  fjreatiy  in- 
creases the  labour 
r  ,  and  anxiety  of  the 
i.  I  permanent  staff,  as 
"^  they  can  give  no 
skilled  aid,  while 
they  make  great 
demands  upon  the 
time  of  the  nurses 
for  their  instruction. 
Marty  are  .the  tales 
told  by  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  folly 
of  the  casual  paying 
probationer  who 
enters  the  hospital 
for  a  few  weeks  to 
A  UATEON  IN  HEK  ROOM.  See  what  things  are 

like.  For  example, 
a  staff-nurse  coming  back  to  her  ward  at  six  o'clock  after  her  two  hours'  off  duty 
found  her  probationer  seated  doing  nothing.  It  was  in  an  accident  ward,  and  the 
probationer  pleaded  that  she  had  been  afraid  she  should  hurt  the  patients,  and  so 
thought  she  would  wail  till  the  nurse  came  back.  This  probationer  was  wise  in  her_ 
generation  1 

Paying  probationers — or  lady  pupils,  as  they  are  sometimes  called— ^pay,  as  a  rule, 
£13  13s.  for  each  three  months'  training.  They  are  treated  differently  in  different 
hospitals.  In  some  they  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  regular  proba- 
tioners, with  the  exception  that  they  do  no  night  work  unless  at  their  own  request  : 
this  appears  to  be  the  most  equitable  arrangement.  In  others  they  are  treated  as  a 
class  apart.  No  menial  or  non-nursing  work  is  required  of  them.  If  the  nurses  sleep 
in  cubicles,  the  lady  pupils  have  comfortable  little  private  bed-rooms  ;  if  the  nurses  sit 
on  forms,  the  lady  pupils  are  allowed  chairs.  The  difference  even  extends  to  the 
handles  of  their  knives,  which  are  white  in  one  case  and  black  in  the  other  ;  the  lady 
pupil's  butter  is  served  in  neatly-shaped  pats  in  a  glass  dish,  the  nurse's  in  a  shapeless 
mass  on  a  large  plate.  < 

In  hospitals  where  this  disparity  of  treatment  prevails,  sisters  or  superintendent's 
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of  wards  are  .selected  from  the  class  of  p^Jng  probationers  or  lady  pupils  alone,  while 
the  ward  or  staff  nurses  have  all  received  their  training  as  regular  probationers.  Thus 
sisters  and  nurses  are  classes  apart,  and  there  Is  no  promotion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  defence  of  this  system,  it  is  argued  that,  where  all  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  are 
on  the  same  footing,  there  is  a  hail-fellow-well-met  tone  which  would  make  it  difficult 
for  one  selected  from  amongst  them  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  distance  necessary  to 
keep  order  and  discipline  and  to  command  implicit  obedience.  Where  this  view  obtains, 
it  is  asserted  that  g'reat  pains  are  taken  from  the  first  to  train  the  paying  pupils  for  the 
position  they  are  afterwards  to  fill,  every  opportunity  being  given  them  of  learning  as 
much  as  possible,  that  they  may  make  up  by  a  variety  of  experience  for  the  shorter 
period  of  training.  But  there  are  obvious  and  serious  drawbacks  to  such  a  system.  A 
nursej  perhaps  in  every  respect  a  lady,  who  has  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of - 
being  paid  instead  of  paying  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  can  never  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sister.  A  sister  of  but  twelve  months'  experience  may  be  placed  in  authority  over 
a  very  competent,  thoroughly-trained  staiT-nurse  of  five  or  six  years'  standing — a 
woman  very  possibly  of  as  good  ^^^ 

position  by  birth  and  education  as  -^ 

herself,  and  burdened  only  with  the  -7- 

disqualification  of  poverty. 

It  is  said  moreover  that  a  sister 
who  has  not  gone  through  the 
same  complete  course  of  training 
as  the  nurses  under  her  does  not 
realize  how  hard  the  work  is ; 
nurses  will  tell  you  that  those 
sisters  who' come  from  hospitals 
where  the  lady  pupils  have  least  to 
do  are  much  the  hardest  on  their 
nurses.      They    have    never    made 

personal  acquaintance  with   many  _^ 

of  the  details  of  the  work.    Night  '^-'') 

nursing,  for  example,  is  a  branch  twe  form.  -^        the  chair. 

of  the  work  of  which  they  may  have  ' — 

had  but  little  experience,  and  the  complaint  is  made  that  they  seem  to  think  that 
their  night  nurses  have  .nothing  to  do. 

Period  of  Training 

The  period  of  training  which  is  deemed  necessary  to  fit  a  nurse  for  her  duties 
varies  in  different  hospitals,  and,  oddly  enough,  sometimes  varies  in  the  same  hospital 
as  between  sisters  and  staff-nurses. 

For  service  in  the  army  and  navy  nursing  staff  a  nurse  must  have  had  four  years' 
training.  At  the  majority  of  the  large  hospitals  a  certificate  is  not  granted  till  the  end 
of  three  years.  Others  grant  certificates  after  two  years'  training,  but  bind  the  nurse 
to  a  third  year's  service.  At  St.  Thomas's  a  nurse  is  registered  as  eflicient  after  one 
.year,  but  she  is  bound  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  four  years  in  all ;  and  one  or  two 
otfier  hospitals  demand  only  one  or  two  years'  training  as  a  qualification  for  a  certifi- 
cate. Again,  at  some  of  the  hospitals  where  the  distinction  between  lady  pupils  and 
regular  probationers  is  kept  up,  a  lady  pupil  who  has  worked  satisfactorily  receives  at 
the  end  of  her  first  year  a  certificate  stating  that  she  has  worked  in  the  hospital  for 
that  length  of  time,  has  attended  certain  lectures,  and  performed  her  duties  satisfac- 
torily and  efficiently.  It  is  said  that  this  certificate  would  not  qualify  her  to  nurse 
outside  the  hospital  ;  but  the  issue  of  two  kinds  of  certificates  of  competency  seems  a 
dangerous,  and  misleading'  practice. 

Mode  op  Trai.ving. 
The  course  of  training,  again,  varies  as  much  as  the  length  of  it.  In  some  hospitals 
the  tr^ning  is  systematic,  a  definite  period  being  allotted  to  the  several  wards,  and 
instruction  being  given  by  experienced  sisters.  In  others  knowledge  is  acquired  in  a 
n)ore  or  less  haphazard  fashion.  In  one  great  ho9pital  the  probationer  takes  day- 
duty  or  n^ht-duty  alternately  in  periods  of  three  months.     In  another,  as  distin- 
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guished,  if  not  as  large,  she  has  day-duty  only  during  her  first  year's  training.     The 

latter  practice  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  probationers  go  to  the  hospital  to  leam 

their  work,  aii^  that  it  is  in  the  day  that  teaching  must  take  plsce.     It  is  useless,  it  is 

said,  to  put  a  nurse  on  night-duty  before  she  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

This  view  is  certainly  the  more  merciful  for  the  learners,  for  the  strain  of  night  work  is 

very  great  on  a  young  and  inexperienced -girl.     The  matron  who  advocates  the  more 

severe  discipline,  says,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  on  night-duty.     This  no 

doubt  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  learner  must  educate  herself,  for  who . 

is  there  at  night  to  teach  her  seeing  that  in  a  large  hospital  there  are  but  one  or  two 

night  sjsters  or  superintendents  on  duty  ?    To  a  nurse  of  experience  the  responsibility  of 

night  work  is  doubtless  most  valuable,  but  to  many  a  young  probationer  it  is  simply  cruel. 

In  most  hospitals,,  probationers  are  required  to  attend  certain  lectures  during  their 

course  of  training,  and  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  'Subject  of  the  course.     But 

there. is  no  settled  rule  aS  to  the  rasults  of  the 

examination.     In  some  places  the  certificate 

of  competency  is'  refused  till  the  examination 

has  been  pas^d  ;  in  others,  little  importance 

is  attached  to  the  ability  to  pass.      "  Some    , 

of  our  best  nurses, ".says  a  matron,  "would 

lose  their  certificate,  if  they  were  compelled 

to  pass.'^ 

Pay  and  Prospects. 


The  pay  of  probationers  varies  with  every 
:her  condition  of  their  service.  At  one 
large  hospital,  a  regular  prdbationer  is 
paid  £i2  the  first  year  and  ;£ao  the  second  ; 
at  another,  ;^I2  during  each  year  of  her  ser- 
vice ;  at  a  third,  she  receives  no  payment 
at  all  during  her  first  year,  her  services  being 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  her  training. 
Once  a  certificate  is  gained,  there  are 
various  careers  open  for  a  .nurse,  but  few  of 
uu.  r.i.bi.i^  them  command  any  large  returns.     Shemay 

,  be  appointed  a  staff-nurse,  a  sister,  or  a  night 
superintendent  in  her  own  or  another  hospital,  and  subsequently  she  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  post  of  matron  in  some  cottage  or  provincial  hospital, 
or  even  in  a  larger  sphere.  She  may  be  appointed  on  the  private  nursing  staff  of  her 
own  hospital ;  she  may  elect  to.  join  one  of  the  large  associations  which  supply 
trained  nurses ;  or  she  may  practise  entirely  on  her  own  account. 

The  pay  of  a  staff-nurse  at  a  hospital  ranges  from;^i8  to  ;^26  a  year,  with  varying 
allowances  of  uniform  and  washing  ;  a  sister's  salary  varies  from  £2^  to  ;^4o,  the  more 
usual  sum  being  ;^35,  with  like  allowances  of  uniform  and  washing  ; '  in  a  few  rare 
cases  the  salary  rises  to  £€>o.  The  pay  of  the  matron  of  some  of  the  small  provincial  ' 
hospitals  ranges  from  £y*  ^°  £v^  Witix  house  and  board,  while  the  larger  hospitals 
give  their  matrons  salaries  ranging  to  £iffl  a  year.  In  one  exceptional  case  a 
matron  receives  as  much  as  ;^350  a  year. 

Nurses  on  the  private  staff  of  a  hospital  receive  from  ^^25  to  ;^40  a  year,  and  in 
one  hospital  the  nurses  also  receive  a  percentage  on  th^Ir  earnings,  which  increases 
with  the  length  of  service  to  a  maximum  of  ^5  per  cent, 

.'A  nurse  practising  on  her  own  account  is  paid  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  guineas 
a  week  for  her  services. 

Hours  of  Work. 

The  conditions  of  a  nurse's  work  vary  greatly  in  different  hospitals.  They  are 
affected  by  the  size  and  situation  of  the  hospital,  the  pressure  upon  its  space,  the 
nature  of  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  wards,  the  propor- 
tion of  nurses  and  patients,  the  experience  of  the  nurses,  the  number  of  ward-maids, 
and  the  extent  to  which  menial  or  non-nursing  work  devolves  upon  the  nurse. 

It  must  be  conceded  I  think,  that  in  almost  all  hospitals  the  hours  of  labour  are  too 
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long;,  especially  -when  tlje  arduous  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  a  hospital  the  usual  workingVperiod  tpr  the  night  staff  is  twelve 
consecutive  hours  with.no  time  off,  and  for  the  day  staff  fourteen  and  a  l^f  hours  !  In 
some  cases  day  nurses  are  allowed  three  hours  off  duty  during  the  day,  including  half- 
an-hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  doing  their  room,  bub  this  is  by  no  means  the 
rule.  At  one  of  the  larger  London  hospitals-  the  njirses  have  only  two-and-a-half-hours 
off  on  alternate  days.  It  may  be  reckoned  that  a  nursewhether  by  night  or  day  is  on 
'duty  for  eighty-four  hours  a  week.  '         '         .  ■ 

Strain  and  Responsibilitv.  • 

But  not  only  are  the  hours  long  ;  the  strain  and  the  responsibility  of  the  work  are 
in  many  cases  far  too  great.'    There  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule  in  hospitals.as  to  th^ 
fair  proportion  of  mSrses  to  patients.    -It  is  too- obvious  to  require  comment  that  with  - 
a  certain'  tale  of  work  to  be  done  the  exact  burden  borne  by  each  individual  depends 
upon  the  number  of  the  workers.     Thus  while  in  one  hospital  there  will  be'  five  nurses 
in  a  ward  of  twenty-two  beds,  'tn  another  there  will  be' the  same  number  to  a  ward  of 
thirty-two.      Other   things  being   equal  the    work    will    of  course  be   easier  in    the 
smallerward.    But  the  ^severity  of  the 
work  is  alfected  as  much  by  the  com- 
petency, of  the    workers  as  by  thfir 
numbersii     Work  which  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  a  thoroughly  trained 
nurse,  will  be  very  heavy  on  one  who- 
is  untrained  and  has  little' experience. 
In  the  same  way  a  sister  can  nurse  a 
ward  with  a  very  much  smaller  staff,  if 
her  workers  are  all  competent  women, 
than  if  they  are  raw  and  inexperienced 
learners.     Unfortunately  too  much  of 
the  ,  responsible   work    of    nursing    is 
confided   in   many  hospitals  to  inex-  _ 

perienced  hands..  /'ink  by  mistake!" 

It  doesAOt  in  any  way  follow  that 
because  by  the  rules  of  the  hospital  no  nurse  shall  be  appointed  staff  nurse  or  sister 
under  two  or  three  years'  training,  nurses  acting  in  those  capacities  have  had  that 
amount  of  training.  They  may  take  the  work  of  sister  or  of  staff  nurse,  even  don 
the  distinctive  dress,  long  before  they  are  qualified  to  be  definitely  appointed  to 
those  posts.  Thus  in  one  hospital  which  does  not  appoint  its  staff  nurses  until  after 
two  years'  training,  a  large  portion  of  the  staff  duty  has  commonly  been  in4he  hands 
of  learners  of  under  one  year's  training,  not  only  by  day,  when  the  sister  is  present 
as  ultimate  authority,  but  by  night  when  there  are  only  two  sisters  on  duty  for  the 
entire  hospital  containing  more  than  six  hundred  patients. 

A  nurse  may  after  a  year's  experience  be  quite  qualified  to  lake  charge  of  a  ward 
under  a  sister  during  the  day  and  at  short  intervals  during  the  absence  from  the  ward 
of  the  sister  on  her  hours'  off.  But  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  both  patients  and 
nurse  when  the  charge  of  a  large  and  heavy  ward  at  night  irf  confided  to  a  young 
nurse  of  but  few  months'  experience.  At  one  well  known  hospital  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  place  twenty-seven  beds,  cont^ning  patients  in  every  stage  of  acute  disease, 
and  demanding  almost  every  variety  of  treatment,  under  the  care  at  night  of  a  pro- 
bationer who  has  been  in  the  hospital  but  six  months,  the  aid  at  her  command  "bdng 
the  services  of  a  still  younger  probationer  who  is  also  at  the  call  of  the  nurse  in- the 
,  next  ward.  -  '  -  '- 

Indeed  I  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  responsibility  of  night 
nursing  is  scarcely  ever  suflficienlly  recognized.  What  can  be  worse  for  example  than 
to  place  a  nurse  in  a  large  hospital  alone  at  night  in  her  ward  with  no  ready  means  of 
communication  with  other  wards  ?  Yet  this  is  constantly  done.  In  a  journal '  which 
circulates  in  the  nursing  world  there  was  given  not  long  ago  a  graphic  account  of  the, 
risks  that  may  be  so  incurred.  A  nurse  was  on  duty  in  'a  male  ward  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  London  hospital,  the  blocks  of  which  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  her  only  means 
'  ThiHoifitai. 
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of  summoning'  aid  in  case  of  danger  was  an  alarm  bell  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge. 
Suddenly  one  of  her  patients  was  seen  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  sprang  from  the  bed, 
and  before  the  nurse  could  forestall  him,  seized  the  poker  and  began  chasing  her 
round  the  ward.  He  was  a  raving  madman.  There  were  two  stoves  in  the  middle 
of  the  ward  ;  and  by  dodging  round  these  the  nurse  managed  to  evade  him.  None  of 
her  patients  were  in  a  state  to  be  able  to  render  her  any  assistance.  So  '^  on  sped  the 
terrible  race,''  at  last  the  strength  of  the  maniac  began  to  flag  and  he  of  his  own  accord 
went  back  to  bed  and  lay  down.  The  nurse  then  questioned  if  she  should  cross  the 
bridge  and  ring  the  bell ;  but  she  dared  not  leave  her  poor  helpless  patients  with  a  mad- 
man ;  while  she  was  hesitating  he  suddenly  rushed  past  her,  gained  the  bridge  and  was 
just  about  to  take  a  leap  into  space  when  she  pulled  him  back  by  main  force,  scream- 
ing loudly  for  help.  Still  no  help  came.  She  felt  that  unless  assistance  came  instantly, 
either  her  patient  or  herself,  or  perhaps  both,  would  be  d^hed  from  the  bridge,  to  a 
certain  death  below.  Her  only  hope  was  in  strategy.  If  she  could  persuade  him  only 
to  go  to  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  where  the  alarm  bell  hung.  **  Look," 
she  said  pointing  to  the  door,  **  that  is  the  way  down,  that's  the  way."  Fortunately 
he  followed  her  suggestion  and  rushed  to  the  door,  the  bell  was  rung,  the  porter 
appeared  and  danger  passed. 

"This  narrow  escape  of  a  dire  tragedy  had  been  enacted  without  any  one  in  the 
hospital  hearing  a  sound.  But  the  price  of  the  courage  shown  by  the  nurse  was  a 
heavy  one,  weeks  of  illness  laid  her  low,  and  when  she  crept  back  to  health  and  life, 
it  was  with  perfectly  snow-white  hair." 

» 
Menial  Work. 

In  soipe  hospitals  the  nurses,  besides  making  their  own  beds  and  dusting  their  own 
rooms,  have  to  sweep  and  dust  the  sister's  day  room  and  bedroom,  to  take  her  bath 
water,  empty  her  bath,  and  make  her  bed,  prepare  and  take  in  her  breakfast,  in  fact  to 
act  generally  as  her  housemaid.  They  have  also  to  sweep  and  dust  the  wards,  to 
scrub  out  baths  with  turpentine,  to  clean  the  bath-rooms  and  lavatories,  to  clean  and 
polish  lamps  and  inkstands,  brass  ventilators,  brass  knobs  to  cots,  and  many  copper 
and  tin  vessels,  to  wash  dusters,  and  nearly  all  cloths  in  use,  and  to  wash  the  flannel 
jackets  worn  by  the  cliildren.^  All  such  cleaning  is  in  addition  to  work  which  of 
necessity  falls  to  a  nurse,  such  as  the  cleaning  and  polishing  of  many  vessels  used  for 
medical  and  surgical  purposes.  In  some  hospitals  this  work  is  very  much  lightened 
by  having  enamelled  instead  of  metal  vessels.  Some  brilliancy  in  appearance  is 
sacrificed,  but  the  saving  of  labour  to  the  nurses  is  enormous.  It  seems  a  pity, 
especially  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  nurses  are  unavoidably  over-worked  through 
want  of  funds  to  provide  a  sufficient  staff,  that  so  much  time  should  be  expended  in 
the  useless  labour  of  polishing  metal,  when  materials  can  be  had,  which  answer  all 
purposes  equally  well,  and  which  can  be  kept  clean  with  much  less  trouble. 

Holidays. 

But  little  effort  is  made  to  lighten  the  strain  of  long  hours  of  hard  work,  by  a 
liberal  allowance  of  hours  and  days  off.  Holidays  are  very  short,  and  are  too  often 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  recipients  of  half  their  value.  In  the  majority 
of  hospitals  the  holidays  of  probationers  consist  either  of  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
each  six  months,  or  a  fortnight  once  a  year.  A  clear  fortnight  is  preferable.  A 
week  is  insufficient  to  give  any  real  rest  and  relaxation.  One  day  is  spent,  practically, 
in  packing  and  travelling  home,  one  day  in  returning,  leaving  a  holiday  of  only 
four  days'  duration.  At  one  hospital  this  miserable  pittance  is  even  curtailed  by 
requiring  two  hours'  duty  to  be  done  by  the  nurse  on  the  day  she  leaves.  At  the  same 
hospital  the  matron  is  absent  from  her  post  something  like  five  months  in  the  year.  No 
one  will  grudge  her  a  good  holiday,  but  appreciating  change  and  rest  as  she  does,  she 
surely  might  give  a  little  more  to  her  nurses. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  holiday  of  the  year,  probationers  have  a  day  off  once  a 
month,  but  in  the  hospital  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  two  hours'  work  are  required 
from  the  nurse  before  she  goes  off  duty.  A  night  nurse  in  this  hospital  is  worse  off 
still.     She  takes  her  holiday  immediately  after  her  night's  duty,  and  is  not  allowed  to 

^  And  in  some  few  they  still  have  to  do  all  the  scrubbing  required  in  the  wards,  including  the  floors. 
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spend  the  following  night  with  her  friends,  but  must  be  back  in  the  hospital  by  ten. 
And  then  after  the  night's  rest  she  is  again  sent  to  bed  at  one  o'clock  the^next  day.  In 
contrast  with  this  inconsiderate  treatment  stands  the  practice  of  another  hospital,  where 
the  matron,  provided  she  knows  something  of  the  friends  whom  the  nurse  proposes 
to  visit,  dates  the  day  off  from  six  in  the  evening  of  one  day  to  nine  on  the  following. 

A  general  feeling  prevails  that  nurses  should  have  at  least  three  weeks'  holiday  in 
the  year.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  this  greatly  needed  extension  is  already  given,  and 
the  doctors  of  the  London  Hospital  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  its  general  adoption.^ 

Comfortless  Surroundings. 

It  is  not  the  actual  ward  work  alone  which  tells  upon  a  nurse.    When  the  hard  day's 
work  is  over  the  nurse  does  not,  like  many  a  girl,  who  works  by  day,  return  to  the  re- 
laxations and  comfort  of  a  cheerful' home.      Her  whole  surroundings  in  the  hospital  or 
the  nursing  home  are  conventual  in  their  simplicity.     The  long  bare  dining-room,  the 
carpetless  floors,  the  wooden  benches — which  in  some  hospitals  are  thought  a  fit  sub- 
stitute for  chairs  at  meal  time — and  the  hurried  meal, 
are  not  exhilarating  to  a  woman  tired  and  jaded  with 
long  standing  and  contact  with  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds.     There  is  nothing  dainty  or  appetizing  in  the 
nurses '  dining-room^it  would  be  well  if  one  could  say 
that    its    appointments    were    always    clean — and    the 
sitting-room,    where    there  is    one,  is  but  little    more 
cheerful.     In  some    hospitals    each   nurse  has    the  in- 
estimable boon  of  a  little  bedroom  to  herself.       Here 
she  can  receive  a  friend,  can  keep  sacred  her  lares  and 
penales,  and  remind  herself  of  home  life.     But  too  often 
a  benefit  seems  to  be  given  to  the  nurse  with  one  hand 
and  taken  back  with  the  other.      It  goes  far  to  detract 
from  the  pleasure  of  a   room  when  it  must  be  dusted 
and   cleaned  by  the  nurse    herself,  when  after  twelve 
hours  of  exhausting  work  she  must,  before  she  rests 
or  eats,  act  as  housemaid  to  herself.    No  wonder  that 

under  such  circumstances  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  rid  maid  op  all  work 

of  all  unnecessary  articles  and  reduce  the  things  to  be 

dusted  and  kept  tidy  to  a  minimum.  The  sisters'  rooms  at  the  same  hospital  are 
generally  charming  little  abodes  of  taste  and  refinement.  But  the  sister  is  house- 
maided  and  valeted  by  the  nurse,  she  never  "  does  "  her  own  room. 

At  other  hospitals  the  nurses  sleep  in  cubicles.  Even  when  cubicles  are  sanitary, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  always  the  case,  anything  more  dreary  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  Imagine  a  long  corridor  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  building,  tesselated 
pavement  under  your  feet,  on  your  left  a  stone  wall  with  fanlight  windows  high  up 
above  the  head,  on  your  right  a  wall  of  blue  or  white  check  curtains.  Pass  in  between 
the  first  pair  of  curtains,  and  behold  the  only  domain  the  nurse  can  call  her  own.  It 
measures  about  nine  feet  by  seven.  There  is  a  small  strip  of  carpet,  a  little  iron 
bed,  a  hanging  cupboard  and  chest  of  drawers,  a  wash-stand  and  a  chair,  but  no 
window  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world,  all  the  light  coming  from  the  crescent 
window  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway.  Only  a  thin  matchboard  partition  divides 
the  little  chamber  from  its  neighbour.  There  can  at  least  be  no  sense  of  loneliness  ;  if 
your  neighbour  but  drops  a  hair  pin  you  will  hear  it.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  corridor  is  well  warmed  by  pipes,  an  advantage  not  always  possessed  by  some  of 
the  nice  little  rooms  enjoyed  by  the  nurses  in  other  hospitals. 

Such  are  the  nurses'  surroundings  when  off  duty.  Like  a  field  labourer  she  has 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  improve  her  mind  ;  she  is  too  tired.  During  the  two 
hours'  off,  the  only  time  in  the  twenty-fourhours  which  is  not  set  apart  for  some  definite 
task,  she  is  enjoined,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  whenever  weather  permits,  to  take  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  The  claims  of  needlework  and  home  correspondence  absorb  all  the 
time  she  has  left  and  leave  none  for  reading.  At  some  places  the  conditions  of 
'  The  staff  nurses'  holiday  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  probationers,  while  sisters  generally  hayc 
a  month  in  the  year. 
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work  are  less  rigorous  than  at  others,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  nurse  is  fortunate, 
if  she  can  keep  her  health  and  find  her  pleasure  in  her  work. 

A  Day  and  Night  in  the  Wards. 
I  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  a  day  and  night  actually  passed  ii]  the 
wards. 

Taking  a  large  hospital  where  the  full  amount  of  menial  work  already  detailed  is 
thrown  on  the  nurses,  the  diaty  is  something  as  follows.  . 

"  A  day  nurse"  is. called  at  six  and  takes  breakfast  at  6.30.  Prayers  are  said 
in  chapel  at  6.50,  and  at  seven  she  is  expected  to  be  in  her  ward.  In  a  ward  of 
thirty-two"beds  in  two  divisions  there  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  sister,  four  nurses 
or  probationers,  that  is,  two  to  each  division  of  sixteen  beds.  A  nurse's  first  duty  in 
coming  into  the  ward  is  to  take  the  patients'  temperature,  and  to  mark  it  in  the  charts 

attached  to  the  several 
beds,  and  to  make  the 
beds.  Allowing  three 
minutes  and  a  half  per 
bed  for  this  double 
process,  if  every  bed 
be  occupied,  fifty- six 
minutes  or  close  upon 
an  hour  will  have 
elapsed  before  it  is 
completed.  But  time 
must  in  some  way  be 
economized  for  not 
only  must  beds  be 
.  made,  but  the  ward 
l'  must  be  swept  by  eight 
o'clock.  And  the 
sweeping  must  not  be 
done  perfunctorily, 
every  locker  and  mat 
must  be  removed  and 
tea  leaves  thrown 
down.       From     eight 

(^^  wTj. ■*..«* to     nine     one      nurse 

WHILE  THE  BEDS  AKE  DEiNO  WADE.  thotoughly   dusts  the 

division,  while  the 
other  polishes  brasses,  washes  the  tops  of  lockers  and  tables,  basins,  jugs,  carbolic 
bowls  and  all  the  other  numerous  medical  or  surgical  appliances  in  use  in  the  ward. 
At  nine  the  nurses  generally  take  a  hasty  cup  of  tea,  which  they  themselves  prepare  and 
drink  in  the  ward,  washing  up  the  cups  themselves.  Between  nine  and  ten  each  nurse 
in  turn  has  half-an-hour  off  duty  to  make  her  bed,  dust  her  room,  and  attend  to  her  own 
toilet,  while  the  nurse  remaining  on  duty  looks  after  the  patients  Jand  completes  the 
preparation  for  the  day's  work,  in  a  surgical  ward  putting  out  the  necessary  dressings 
on  the  lockers  beside  the  patients'  beds.  In  a  medical  ward  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
patient  requiring  special  attention.  Between  ten  and  twelve  the  house  staff  of  doctors 
and  surgeons  make  their  rounds.  Each  house  physician  and  surgeon  must  be  attended 
by  a  dister  or  nurse  capable  of  giving  any  information  he  may  desire  about  the  patient 
and  of  taking  his  instructions. 

At  twelve,  four,  and  eight  what  are  known  as  the  four  hours' duties  must  be 
attended  to,  that  is  to  say  medicines,  poultices,  fomentations,  dressings,  and  ice  bags, 
ordered  every  four  hours  must  be  administered.  At  twelve  the  patients'  dinner  is 
served,  the  nurses  also  clearing  it  away  and  washing  up  everything  except  the  plates. 
At  12.45  t*i®  °"^  nurse  goes  to  her  own  dinner  returning  to  the  ward  at  a  little  before 
a  quarter  past  one  to  enable  the  other  nurse  to  be  in  the  dining-room  punctually  by 
1.15;  each  nurse  has  to  give  in  her  name  as  she  enters  the  room,  and  a  cross  is  placed 
against  it  if  she  is  late.  Thus  allowing  a  few  minutes  for  going  from  and  returning 
.  to  her  ward  from  the  dining-room  a  scant  twenty  minutes  is  left  for  dinner,  and,  as 
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there  are  few  to  carve  and  serve,  and  many  to  dine,  there  is  in  practice  a  further 
inroad  upon  the  time,  and  the  meal  is  indeed  a  hasty  one. 

From  2  to  5  p.m.  the  visiting  surgeons  and  physicians  go  round  the  wards,  but  this 
is  a  much  more  solemn  function  than  the  morning  visit  of  the  house  staff.  The  doctor 
who  comes  round  with  his  students  must  be  attended  by  the  sister  who  holds  a  pen  and 
ink  for  his  use,  and  by  the  staff  nurse  who  prepares  the  patient  for  the  doctor's  examin- 
ation and  makes  him  comfortable  again  afterwards.  Often  a  probationer  is  also  in 
attendance  to  carry  messages,  and  fetch  any  appliance  that  may  be  needed.  The 
round  of  the  visiting  doctor  often  entails  great  fatigue  on  the  sisters  and  nurses,  a 
fatigue  sometimes  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  observance  of  a  rigid  etiquette,  and 
by  want  of  consideration  on  the  doctor's  part.  However  long  a  doctor  may«linger  by 
a  patient's  bedside,  so  long  must  the  sister  in  attendance  remain  standing,  holding 
her  pen  and  ink.  A  kindly  matron  complains  that  she  has  frequently  seen  a 
doctor  keep  a  sister  standing  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  one  bedside,  not  for 
any  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  the  patient,  but  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
students. 

At  4  o'clock  the  four-hour  dutieis  again  recur  and  the  patients  have  their  tea.  Time 
has  to  be  found  while  the  patients  are  having  their  tea  for  the  nurses'  own  after- 
noon tea,  which  they  must  take  in  the  ward,  as  no  time  is  allowed  for  absence.  The 
nurses  have  to  provide  themselves  with  their  own  teapot  and  all  necessary  crockery ! 
From  5  to  7  o'clock  the  work  of  preparing  the  wards  and  the  patients  for  the  night 
must  be  done.  Baths  of  various  kinds  must  be  given  and  temperatures  again 
taken.  At  eight  the  lights  are  turned  down,  report  given  to  the  sister  what 
orders  have  been  received  for  the  night,  and  the  nurse  finally  goes  off  duty  at  9.20. 
She  will  thus  have  been  at  work  since  7  a.m.,  over  fourteen  hours.  During  this  time 
she  has  had  a  scant  half  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  doing  her  room  and  for 
her  own  toilet,  and  two  hours  to  spend  as  she  likes.  The  actual  working  day  of  the 
nurse  is  thus  a  little  under  twelve  hours.  But  against  that  computation  must  be  set 
the  fact  that,  while  one  nurse  is  off  duty  more  work  is  thrown  upon  tFle  othe^r.  Thus 
in  a  ward  where  the  staff  consists  of  two  nurses,  there  will  always  be  six  hours  in  the 
day  when  there  will  be  but  one  nurse  in  the  ward  beside  the  sister,  and  in  a  ward 
where  the  staff  consists  of  three  nurses,  there  will  be  but  two  nurses  in  the  ward  during 
eight  hours. 

A  night  nurse  rises  at  8  p.m.,  unless  it  be  class  night,  when  she  must  rise  earlier  to 
be  in  time  for  class  at  eight.  At  8.50  she  breakfasts  and  at  9.20  is  on  duty  in  her  ward. 
She  then  looks  at  her  night  sheet,  and  goes  round  with  the  day  sister.  Doctors  fre- 
quently are  in  the  wards  between  10  and  i  o'clock,  and  there  are  often,  especially  in  the 
children's  ward,  minor  operations  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  At  12,  4,  and  8  o'clock 
there  will  be  the  four-hour  duties. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  give  in  few  words  a  better  idea  of  the  work  which  may  fall  to 
a  nurse  during  a  night,  than  the  following  table  of  patients  in  a  women's  medical  ward 
actually  in  the  care  of  a  young  probationer  of  six  months'  experience,  who  acted  as 
night  staff  nurse  in  this  ward  for  two  months,  in  one  of  our  large  London  hospitals. 
A  few  notes  were  made  by  the  nurse  to  remind  her  of  what  had  to  be  done  for  the 
several  patients  : — 


1. — Rheumatism.    Arm   fomentation,    blister, 

four-hour  medicine. 
2. — Convalescent  Typhoid.     Bedsore  to  dress. 

Feed  twelve  and  three. 
3. — Chorea.    Vomits  constantly,  nutrient  ene- 

mata  at  twelve,  four  and  eight.  Medicine 

and  coffee  at  six. 
4. — Ascites.    Was  tapped.^    Four-hour  itiedi- 

cine  and  brandy. 
5. — Gastric  ulcer  (convalescent). Medicine  at  five. 
6. — Jaundice.     Fomentation  and  brandy  if  in 

pain.     Medicine     at   four.      Four-hour 

poultices,  powder  and  draught. 
8. — Pneumonia  (convalescent). 
9. — Asthma.     Inhalation     and     fomentation. 

Medicine  before  food. 

^  Nurse  had  to  assist  at  the  operation. 


10. — Heart  and  kidney  disease.  Attacks  of 
dyspnoea,  whiskey,  fomentation,  inhala- 
tions of  amyl,  medicine  after  food. 

1 1. — Rheumatism. 

12. — Neuralgia.     Arm  in  splint. 

13. — Slight  hemiplegia.   Medicine  before  food. 

14. — Diphtheria.  Two-hour  poultice  and  feeding  * 

15. — Gastric  ulcer.  Nutrient  enemata  at  ten, 
two  and  six. 

16. — Hemiplegia.     Rubbed. 

17. — Heart  disease.     Medicine  after  food. 

18, — Heart  and  bronchitis.  Wine  and  beef 
tea.     Four-hour  medicine. 

19. — Pneumonia.     Gets  up. 

20. — Consumption.     Milk  only. 

21. — Heart.     Three-hour  pills. 

*  Nurse  had  to  disinfect  hands  each  time. 
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23. — Rheumatism.     Quite  helpless.     Medicine  25. — Heart.     Four-hour  medicine  and  morning 

at  five.  powder. 

23. — Heart.   Fomentation.   Four-hour  medicine.  26. — Jaundice. 

24.^Cot  Diphtheria  (convalescenl).    Medicine  37. — Heart  and  ascites.  Fomentation,  brandy, 
.     before  and  after  food.  four-hour  medicine,  washed  and  rubbed. 

The  nurse's  only  help  was  that  of  a  young  probationerof  only  three  weeks' experience.  ■ 
who  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  ward,  and  cleaned  lamps  and  inkstands  cooked  food 
for  herself,  nurse,  and  patients,  assisted  in  washing  the  patients  and  their  breakfast 
crockery,  and  had  the  same  duties  to  perform  for  a  neighbouring  ward  of  a  like  character. 
The  only  person  to  whom  she  could  refer  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difRculty,  except  the  day 
sister  asleep  in  her  room  after  her  hard  day's  work,  being  the  night  sister,  who  had 
300  beds  under  her  care,  distributed  in  wards,  to  make  the  round  of  which  required 
three  hours.  All  the  patients  had  to  be  washed,  their  breakfast  given  them,  and 
I  breakfast  things  cleared  away  by  7  a.m., 

when  the  day  nurses  come  on  duty. 

From  7  a.m.    to  9.20  a.m.   the   night 
nurses  are  on  duty  with  the  day  nurses. 

The  sister  must  be  called,  her  bath  water 

taken  her,  her  breakfast  prepared  and 
served  and  her  bedroom  done.  Upon 
them  devolve  also  between  7  and  9  o'clock 
all  the  personal  nursing  of  the  patients  ; 
ail  the  four  hour  duties  at  8  o'clock  must 
be  attended  to  by  them,  empty  medicine 
bottles  collected  and  despatched  to  the 
dispensary,  and  the  linen  counted  and  sent 
to  the  laundry.  When  the  sister  comes  on 
duty  the  night  nurse  in  charge,  often  only 
a  probationer,  gives  her  report  and  may 
be  required  to  go  round  the  ward  with 
her,  while  her  assistant  combs  and  brushes 
the  patients'  hair  and  cleans  the  lavatories, 
of  which  in  some  wards  there  are  four  or 
five  to  be  cleaned  by  one  probationer. 
When  the  night  nurse  leaves  her  ward  at 
9.20  Jn  the  morning  after  twelve  hours' 
responsible  and  tiring  ward  work,  she 
must  make  her  own  bed  and  dust  her 
T  room.     When  this  tasR  is  done  she  has 

her  first  hot  meat  meal  since  she  got  up, 
perhaps  fourteen  hours  before  ;  and  from  her  dinner  till  one  o'clock,  she  is  at  liberty 
to  rest  or  amuse  herself  as  she  can.  At  one  she  must  go  to  bed,  and  at  7.  rs  or  8.15, 
according  to  whether  there  is  class  or  not,  she  is  called  for  another  night's  work. 

The  details  of  work  vary  somewhat  in  different  hospitals.  In  one  at  least  no  menial 
work  of  any  kind  is  done  by  the  nurses,  the  dusting  and  sweeping  of  the  wards  and 
even  the  lamps  and  inkstands  so  often  quoted  to  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  being 
done  by  the  maids.  In  another  although  the  wards  are  swept  and  dusted  and  bath- 
rooms cleaned  by  the  nurses,  the  ward  maids  wash  all  crockery,  cloths  and  dusters. 
But  when  all  is  said,  there  are  few  hospitals  in  which  the  nurses'  work  is  not  fatiguing 
and  anxious. 

•  _  •  •  •  » 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  plain  that  nursing  is  not  a  profession  for  young 
ladies  to  play  at.  Despite  the  numerous  candidates,  the  matron  anxious  to  fill 
her  wards  with  thoroughly  efficient  nurses  has  no  light  task.  It  is  said,  thatxif 
those  who  are  admitted  to  training,  a  large  proportion  for  one  reason  or  another,  prove 
unsuitable  for  the  work  they  wish  to  undertake.  That  may  well  be  so,  for  many 
qualities  go  to  make  the  perfect  nurse.  She  should  be  thoroughly  healthy,  physically 
capable  of  endurance,  of  keen  intelligence  and  ready  sympathy,  patient  and  self-deny- 
ing, quick  of  observation,  light  of  foot  and  ready  of  hand. 

Matrons  will  tell  you  that  the  prevailing  impression  seems  to  be  that  any  one  can 
nurse.    Women  past  middle  life  and  obviously  incapable  of  sustained  exertion  are  eager 
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to  enter  the  wards,  some  no  doubt  to  increase  their  scanty  means,  but  others  merely  to 
g'ain  an  interest  in  life.  One  of  these  respectable  ladies,  admitted  as  a  paying  pro- 
bationer by  an  economical  matron,  was  not  long-  since  discovered  by  one  of  the  visiting 
staff  and  his  class  fast  asleep  in  the  lobby  at  2  o'cloifk  in  the  afternoon  on  a  COuch 
hastily  improvised  from  two  chairs.  Girls  who  have  never  been  in  a  sick  room,  but 
'  find  home  life  a  little  monotonous  think  a  hospital  will  be  a  pleasant  change.  This  is 
not  the  stuff  of  which  good  nurses  are  made.  There  must  be  something  more  than 
restlessness  and  curiosity  to  sustain  through  her  trying  duties  the  woman  who  would 
really  learn  nursings,  even  when  all  unnecessary  hardships  are  removed. 

At  the  present  day  those  who  enter  the  nursing  profession  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  largest  class  contains  the  women  who  took  upon  nursing  as  a 
profession,  just  as  men  regard  tlie  medical  profession,  and  who  hope  to  be  able  by 
means  of  what  they  learn  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Of  these 
many  women  belong  to  the  upper  servant  class,  and  very 
good  nurses  many  of  them  make,  their  power  of  bearing 
fatigue  being  greater  as  a  general  rule  than  that  of 
more  delicately  nurtured  women.  Those  who  come 
from  the  class  just  above,  such  as  the  daughter  of  the 
small  tradesman,  are  said  to  be  the  least  satisfactorj-, 
having,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  physical  strength  of  their 
humbler'  sisters,  nor  the  culture  and  intelligence  of 
educated  ladies,  who  make  up  for  possibly  inferior 
powers  of  endurance  by  quickness  of  wit  and  readiness 
of  resource.  Then-in  addition  to  the  women  who  wish 
to  earn  a  livelihood  are  the  enthusiasts,  whof  like  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul,  wish  to  consecrate  theif 
life  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  The  third  class  com- 
prises the  many  women  v;ho  with  no  desire  to  earn 
their  living  by  nursing,  and  no  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
nevertheless  feel  that  as  women  and  probable  heads  of  ■ 
households,  the  health  of  many  may  depend  upon  them, 
and  who  wish  to  have  a  little  more  knowledge  to  equip 
them  at  the  outset  than  they  may  pick  up  in  a  haphazard 
way  by  practical  experience — an  experience  which  some- 
times costs  ail  too  dear. 

Each  of  these  motives  is  a  good  pne,  and  each  may 
tend  to  the  making  of  a  good  nurse.  Probably  in  the 
long  run  the  conditions  of  the  profession  will  be  moulded 

with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  first  class.  And  in  the  pet  of  the  hospital 
these  interests  it  is  well  worth  considering  whether  en- 
trance to  the  profession  should  not  be  put  on  a  more  business-like  footing. 
The  nurse  obtains  in  a  hospital  valuable  explerience  and  knowledge  which  will  be 
of  money  value  to  her.  Whether  she  ought  not  to  pay  for  this,  as  candidates 
for  other  professions  pay  for  tuitionjn  their  art,  is  a  question  on  which  much  may  be' 
said  on-  both  sides.  It  is  true,  one  does  not  wish  to  shut  the  door  upon  those  who 
have  no  money  ;  but  if  actual  money  is  wanting,  a  year's  gratuitous  service  might  at 
least  be  given.  If  something  were  paid  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  either  in  money  or 
in  time,  she  would  perhaps  stand  in  a  more  secure  position.  As  things  are  now,  at 
many  hospitals  probationers  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  matron ;  at  one  of  the 
largest  the  matron  may  "  terminate  the  engagement"  of  a  probationer  at  any  time 
during  her  two  years'  training  merely  on  the  ground  that  she  does- not  think  her  suited 
to  the  work. 

There  are  matrons,  no  doubt,  who  may  safelv  be  trusted  with  the  absolute  control 
of  large  numbers,  but  a  matron  with  the  best  intentions  may  be  led  into  injustice  through 
the  idiosyncracies  of  those  under  her,  for  in  a  large  hospital  she  cannot  possibly  linow 
her  nurses  and  probationers  individually.  Human  nature  is  not  perfect  even  in  hospital 
sisters,  and  antipathies  may  exist  of  which  the  possessor  is  scarcely  conscious.  A 
sister  may  thus  without  intending  to  be  unjust  be  incapable  of  bringing  out  the 
best  which  is  in  a  particular  nurse  or  probationer,  and  a  nursing  career  may  be 
cut  short  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  two  unsympathetic  natures.  To 
prevent  this,  a  record  of  a  nurse's  career  should  be  kept  from  the  time  she  enters 
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the  hospital — not  a  gossiping  diary  written  up  by  the  matron  at  her  leisiye  during 
country  visits,  but  a  systematic  monthly  record  of  the  conduct  and  work  of  a 
nurse  in  each  ward  through  which  she  passes.  This  should  be  signed  by  the 
sister  under  whom  she  works,  and  submitted  periodically  by  the  matron  to  the 
committee,  as  suggested  by  Miss  Nightingale.  And  a  copy  should  be  given  to  the 
probationer,  just  as  in  foreign  schools  a  bulletin  of  the  pupil's  progress  and  behaviour 
is  given  to  her  each  term.  Thus  the  learner  would  know  how  her  performances  were 
viewed  by  those  in  authority  over  her.  If  well,  she  would  be  encouraged  ;  if  not,  she 
would  know  that  she  must  improve.  She  would  not  stand  in  danger  of  the  production 
against  her  at  some  future  time  of  charges  and  adverse  opinions  carefully  concealed 
till  they  were  wanted  for  use. 

At  present,  in  some  hospitals,  throughout  her  whole  career  up  to  the  moment  she 
receives  her  certificate,  the  learner  has  the  Damocles'  sword  of  dismissal  hanging 
overhead.  At  any  moment  all  the  work  and  time  she  has  given  may  be  thrown  away, 
and  she  may  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  for  following  nursing  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood than  before  she  donned  her 
cap  and  gown — for  the  probationer 
dismissed  from  one  hospital  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  at  another. 
In  no  other  profession  is  the  con- 
tract to  teach  and  learn  so  one- 
sided. An  apprentice,  an  articled 
clerk,  a  medical  student  has  defi- 
nite rights,  and  cannot  be  deprived 
of  them  capriciously.  If  the  pro- 
bationer paid  something  in  money 
or  time  for  her  teaching,  she  also 
would  be  recognized  as  having 
rights,  and  could  pursue  the  study 
of  her  art  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  she  did  her  duty  she  would 
obtain  her  qualification. 

To    the    enthusiast    such    con- 
siderations are  of  less  importance. 
She  views  nursing  as  a  consecra- 
juMBo  AT  THE  "LONDON,"  tion  of  her  life  to  the  service  of  the 

sick  and  poor ;  she  has  often  a 
tinge  of  asceticism  and  is  prepared  to  put  up  with  hardships  and  even  to  submit 
herself  to  caprice  and  injustice.  But  the  enthusiast  should  remember  that  she  has 
no  right,  by  her  eagerness  to  embrace  needless  hardships,  to  make  the  conditions 
of  a  great  profession  harder  for  those  who  enter  upon  it  with  different  but  still  laudable 
motives.  She  should  remember  that  work  cannot  as  a  rule  be  done  efiiciently  by  an 
unhealthy  body,  however  willing  may  be  the  spirit.  There  are  few  women,  even  in- 
cluding the  enthusiasts,  whose  nursing  will  not  be  impaired  if  they  are  themselves  sick 
and  weary.  Let  those  then,  who  are  disposed  to  glory  In  the  hardness  of  their  life 
remember  that  such  a  feeling  may  be  only  a  form  of  selfishness,  and  that  truer 
Christian  charity  and  womanly  kindness  would  be  shown  in  joining  hands  with  sisters 
who  are  working  for  their  bread,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  reasonable  conditions  for 
the  common  work  of  all. 

The  third  class,  the  amateur  nurses,  those  who  have  no  desire  to  pursue  nursing 
as  a  calling  for  either  money  or  love,  but  who  want  to  know  something  about  it,  is 
perhaps,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  least  desirable  from  the  hospital  point  of 
view.  But  on  the  other  hand  great  benefits  may  result  to  the  outside  world  from 
spreading  amongst  wives  and  mothers  some  knowledge  of  hospital  practice.  If 
nothing  more  is  learned,  it  is  worth  while  to  realize  the  absolute  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness in  all  things.;  to  learn  the  scientific  reason  for  opening  a  window  at  the  top  instead 
of  the  bottom  ;  to  master  the  fact  that  letting  out  the  fire  to  freshen  a  stuffy  room  may 
cool  the  room  and  give  the  patient  a  cold,  but  does  not  purify  the  air  ;  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  making  a  poultice,  in  wringing  out  a  fomentation,  in  changing  a  patient's 
clothes  without  disturbing  him,  in  changing  his  sheets  without  exposing  him  to  a 
hurricane,  in  washing  him  without  subjecting  him  to  imminent  risk  of  a  chill  which 
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may  end  in  death.  Those  who  have  suffered  much  misery  in  these  comparatively 
simple  things  at  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  nurse  know  what  a  blessing  instruction 
in  such  matters  may  be. 

How  much  good  may  be  derived  by  a  whole  village  from  a  few  months  spent  in  a 
hospital  by  a  nurse  of  the  less  educated  class  sent  thither  by  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  she  may  subsequently  act  as  parish  nurse.  Not  only  do  her  own 
ministrations  alleviate  suffering  and  save  life,  but  she  becomes  an  example  to  the 
\vomen  among  whom  she  works,  a  centre  from  which  some  rays  of  science  as  applied 
to  the  human  frame  may  pierce  the  profound  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  her  class. 

Nor  is  it  amongst  peasants  and  artizans  alone  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  of  the  elementary  treatment  of  diseases  is  needed.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
absolutely  ignorant  most  women  are  of  the  laws  that  should  govern  the  treatnient  of 
their  bodies  both  in  health  and  illness.  Yet  in  a  woman's  arms  is  placed  the  tender 
life  of  the  rising  generation,  and  her  ignorance  or  her  knowledge  may  influence  the 
future  of  the  world. 

How  few  mistresses  of  a  household  are  competent  to  note  the  first  signs  of  a 
disease,  the  danger  signals  which  indicate  when  preventive  or  palliative  measures 
may  be  most  useful.     The  skilled  doctor  is  not  always  to  be  had  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and,  especially  with  a  child, 
prompt  measures  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  life    and   death. 
How  many  a  beloved  life  has  been 
lost  for  the  lack  of  a  little  know- 
ledge.    We  have  all  heard  the  sad 
cry,  when  it  is  too  late  "  If  we  had 
only    known — if  we    had    had    any 
idea."       Some     one     should     have 
known,  should  have  had  an  idea.        : 

It  is  therefore  most  desirable  from  ^ 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  wel- 
fare that  even  such  little  knowledge  ^ 
as  may  be  gained  in  three  months  in 

a  hospital,  should  be  as  widely  dif-  nurses  at  tea— an  imaginary  sKcrcH, 

fused  as   possible.      But    it    should 

be  distinctly  understood  that  these  short-time  paying  probationers  are  in  the  hospital 
as  learners  only.  No  hospital  should  rely  upon  them  as  part  of  its  responsible  staff, 
and  no  more  should  be  admitted  than  can  be  instructed  without  unduly  trespassing 
upon  the  time  of  the  older  nurses,  whose  primary  duty  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  that  of  efficiently  nursing  the  sick  poor. 

Reforms  Needed. 

If  the  nurse  is  to  be  the  paragon  of  skill  and  gentleness  we  alt  desire  her  to  be,  the 
conditions  of  her  training  should  not  be  such  as  to  develop  slip-shod  habits  from  over- 
work, and  want  of  sympathy  from  want  of  time.  Hospital  authorities  should  recognize 
that  nursing  is  now  a  profession  to  be  followed  on  reasonable  terms,  and  nurses 
should  not  be  treated  one  moment  as  servants  and  another  as  devotees  to  whom  hard- 
ship is  welcome.  1  have  noticed  in  passing  many  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
nurses  labour  and  will  now  only  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  important.  I  do 
so  with  the  qualification  so  often  made,  that  all  the  defects  noted  are  not  present  at  all 
hospitals.  At  some  the  treatment  of  the  nurses  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  at  most 
it  falls  lamentably  short,  at  least  in  some  points,  of  what  it  should  be. 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  hours  are  too  long.  A  day  of  three  shifts  would  doubtless 
be  objectionable  ;  but  without  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  there  should  be  suf- 
ficient nurses  to  allow  of  abundance  of  hours  *'  off"  and  to  give  some  equivalent  to  the 
Sunday  rest  of  most  other  workers. 

In  the  next  place,  the  nurses  should  have  abundant  and  good  food,  well  cooked  and 
daintily  served.  We  say  "daintily  "  because,  as  a  doctor  from  the  London  Hospital 
said  before  the  recent  committee,  *'  A  nurse  is  more  in  want  of  tempting  than  most 
people.     She  has  not  had  healthy  work  in  the  open  air,  but  a  trying,  anxious  time  in 
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the  presence  of  unpleasant  sights  and  sounds,  calculated  to  take  away  the  appetite  of 
the  least  fastidious.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  very  few  hospitals  is  proper  attention 
paid  to  the  nurses'  food," 

Again,  the  nurse  should  have  a  little  room  she  can  call  her  own — some  place  where 
she  can  be  really  private,  some  place  where  she  can  introduce  some  of  the  refreshing' 
prettinesses  of  home  ;  and  she  should  not  be  called  upon  to  add  to  her  long  work  by 
acting  as  housemaid  to  herself.  Nor  should  she  be  called  upon  in  her  ward  to  spend 
any  large  proportion  of  her  time  in  menial  work.  That  she  should  learn  to  sweep  and 
dust  and  clean  with  the  scrupulous  nicety  requisite  for  a  sick-room  is  desirable.  But 
once  having  passed  through  a  short  training  in  these  duties,  she  should  not  after- 
wards be  called  from  more  important  work  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  a  ward-maid  ; 
and  such  work  as  the  cleaning  of  inkstands,  lamps,  ventilators,  and  brass  taps,  washing 
dusters,  and  scrubbing  floors  should  certainly  not  be  required  of  her. 

Further  she  should  have  ample  holidays.  A  real  day  and  night  away  from  the 
hospital  at  least  once  a  month,  and  a  holiday  of  at  least  three  weeks  in  the  year,  given 
if  possible  in  one  spell,  are  advantages  which  all  nurses,  whether  learners  or  fully 
qualified,  should  enjoy. 

For  the  young  nurse,  the  learner,  it  is  equally  important  that  she  should  not  be  put 
in  positions  of  undue  responsibility  too  soon.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  accusation 
against  one  of  the  larger  hospitals  that  the  bulk  of  the  nursing  has  been  done  by 
probationers  in  the  first  year  of  their  training.  Such  a  system  is  fair  neither  to  nurse 
nor  to  patient.  The  patient  will  suffer,  and  suffer  seriously  in  many  ways,  though  the 
doctor  may  make  no  complaints,  may  not  even  see  anything  of  which  he  can  complain. 
The  young  nurse  will  too  often  either  undermine  her  health  and  strength  in  the  effort 
to  do  her  duty,  or  will  relapse  into  a  hard  machine-like  way  of  getting  through  her 
work,  which  will  permanently  impair  her  usefulness.  The  responsible  nursing  of  a 
hospital  should  be  done  by  certificated  nurses  assisted  by  probationers  who  have  had 
at  least  one  year's  experience.  New-comers  should  be  treated  as  what  they  are,  pupils 
and  not  professors  of  the  art. 

And  finally,  those  who  are  in  training  should  have  some  security  against  arbitrary' 
dismissal.  Their  engagement  should  not  be  terminated  except  by  a  competent  committee 
capable  of  judging  of  complaints  and  of  the  nurse's  defence  ;  and  written  records  should 
be  kept  of  the  probationer's  career  in  her  various  wards,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  whether 
she  has  merely  failed  to  please  one  of  her  superiors,  or  whether  she  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally incompetent  and  undesirable. 

With  these  safeguards  those  who — not  from  any  passing  feeling  but  with  a  settled 
purpose  to  earn  their  living  or  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  their 
family,  their  friends  and  neighbours — desire  to  follow  a  noble  calling,  may  do  so  without 
needless  risk  to  health  and  life,  or  danger  of  losing  womanly  tenderness  in  the  struggle 
to  perform  a  task  too  great  for  their  strength. 
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By  W.  MORTON  FULLERTON. 

Illustrated   by   PERCY   ANDERSON 

O  the  traveller  at  his  first  visit  Cairo  is  as  bewilderingly  eng^rossing 
as  Venice,  and  as  little  intelligible.     One  ^oes  to  Egypt  with  a 
certain  small  number  of  single  preconceptions,    almost    all  of 
which  are  as  definite  as  that  of  the  pyramid,  which  no  one  at 
any  time  has  been  without,  somewhere  in  the  background  of  his 
vision.     To  most  of  us  Egypt  means  three  or  four  things  only  ; 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  paternally  enriching  water  in  the  midst 
of  a  green  avenue  of  country  leading  away  and  away  into  a 
thousand  leagues  of  unknown  region  ;  all  along  its  banks,  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  reeds  in  which  dwells  a  kind  of  ubiquitous 
Moses,  always  rocking  in  his  cradle  boat,  Titanic  temples  and  sphinxes  and  palms 
innumerable  ;  a  Lotos  air  where  even  mummies  are  youthful  and  blandly  happy,  and 
by  no  means  out  of  place  ;  and  an  eternal  land  of  dream  rudely  awakened  of  late  from 
its  long  sleep  by  fanatical   pretenders   to  its  throne,  and  Englishmen  attempting  to 
solve  an  Indian  question  by  settling  as  well  an  Egyptian  problem.     But  up  the  river 
from  Cairo  the  course  of  one's  imagination  is  plain  and   straight,  however  full  of 
confusion  the  ideas  that  centre  about  Alexandria  ;  and  when  one  finds  that  henceforth 
Egypt  is  to  mean  other  things   than  blue   air,   yellow   desert,   green    soil,  a   river, 
pyramids,  palms  and  a  political  muddle,  the  first  surprise  is  bewildering,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  disappointment  will  be  a  symptom  of  that  surprise. 

For  every  one  makes  Cairo  the  point  of  vantage  ;  and  the  table  d'lidle  melange  of 
Oriental  dainties  called  by  that  name  in  the  menu  of  the  nations,  is  for  a  time  the  most 
indigestible  dish  in  the  world.  If  only  the  skies  would  sometimes  be  cloudy  or  even 
if  it  would  sometimes  rain,  so  that  you  could  sit  by  a  fire  at  your  hotel  and  rest  your 
eyes  and  mind,  it  would  be  some  relief.  But  an  untarnished  series  of  bright  days  does 
not  permit  any  such  arrangement  of  your  impressions.  Consequently,  before  you 
have  prepared  in  your  brain  a  proper  nest  for  the  new  ideas  and  pictures,  you  are  so 
annoyed  as  almost  to  wish  at  times  that  you  had  never  begun  collecting  them,  and  to 
long  to  get  away  into  some  better  known  region,  where,  as  the  psychologists  would 
say,  things  can  be  more  easily  apperceived.  You  really  doubt  if  you  like  Cairo, 
and  fear  that  the  disappointment  which  you  feel  is  an  indication  that  you  have 
become  irrecoverably  blasi.  In  this  mood  nothing  suits  you.  You  go  to  the  races  or 
the  games  at  Gezireh.  Here  under  a  splendid  avenue  of  lebbek  trees  gently  curving 
in  its  wide  ellipse,  you  drive  in  your  victoria,  English  faces  all  about  you.  In  the 
brightest  of  colours  and  jauntiest  of  dresses  very,  very  English  people  indeed  are  crowd- 
ing into  the  inclosure  in  front  of  the  open  fields,  and  tilling  the  seats  of  the  grand- 
stand. The  stretch  of  field  might  be  English  ;  so  might  everything  except  the  farthest 
background.  Only  the  palms  and  the  bright  sand  cliffs  of  the  citadel  in  the  sun,  with 
the  dome  and  minarets  beyond  the  long  hne  of  scarlet  uniforms  just  in  front,  remind 
you  that  you  are  not  at  some  sporting  meeting  on  English  soil.  This  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  it  is  certainly  a  little  out  of  place  here,  and  not  the  sort  of  thing  you 
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came  to  Cairo  to  see.     There  is  too  much  of  Bond  Street,  and  sentimental  travellers 
with  a  sketching  tablet  or  a  note-book  in  their  pocket  will  be  a  good  deal  annoyed. 

But  all  this  is  a  mistake  and  soon  wears  off.  After  a  time  you  learn  to  enjoy  the 
contrast  between  what  is  English  and  familiar  and  what  is  Egyptian  and  only  making- 
towards  the  familiar.  The  homelike  aspect  of  many  things  to  both  English  and 
Americans,  which  comes  from  the  growth  of  Cairo  as  a  winter  fashionable  resort,  is 
pleasant  and  would  be  missed.  Though  European  society  there  is  sometimes  pretty 
frivolous,  and  vapid  enough  to  be  in  good  form,  its  life  is  to-day  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  Cairo.  Other  features  may  be  more  indigenous,  but  none  seems 
more  natural.  The  political  prominence  of  Egypt  ever  since  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  more  especially  during  the  last  generation,  has  given  to  that  country  and  its 
capital  a  conspicuousness  which  has  attracted  thither  not  only  tourists  from  ever}*- 
people  in  Europe,  but  large  numbers  of  winter  .residents,  French,  German,  English, 
and  Italian,  who  return  again  and  again  to  its  peculiar  charm.  All  nations  gather 
thus  at  Venice,  at  Monte  Carlo,  at  Baden-Baden,  and  in  Switzerland,  but  nowhere 
just  in  the  same  way  as  at  Cairo.  It  is  fitting  that  the  air  should  be  cosmopolitan  ; 
and  so  it  is.  Upon  the  steps  of  your  hotel,  without  changing  your  position,  you  may 
hear  French,  German,  Italian,  Arabic,  Greek,  English  of  every  dialect,  and  American. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  all  this  seems  a  veritable  modern  revival  of  the  babel  of 
tongues  about  the  Shinar  tower.  But,  as  it  should  be,  I  suppose  there  is  a  saving 
preponderance  of  the  English  language ;  and  with  the  polo,  the  balls,  the  races,  and 
the  riding,  Cairo  begins  to  impress  itself  upon  you  as  an  English  town  in  which  any 
quantity  of  novel  Oriental  sights  are  kept  for  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
habitants, much  as  the  proprietor  of  a  country  place  keeps  a  game  preserve  or  deer 
park  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  share  his 
hospitality.  The  Egyptian  is  fast  adapting  himself  to  English  ways.  **Want  to  go 
shootin'  to-day?"  is  as  frequent  an  inquiry  in  the  streets  as  the  **Want  a  donkey?" 
or  the  vaguer  **  Want  any  t'in'  ?  "  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  whole  native 
population  out  of  the  Bazaars,  the  Muski,  and  the  quarter  of  old  Cairo,  seems  to  me 
to  be  fast  making  towards  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  India,  or  to  suggest  a 
parallel,  to  the  Virginian  form  of  life  before  the  war.  At  the  last  you  accept  English 
Cairo  as  a  real  Cairo  which  is  not  now  likely  to  pass  away.  And  it  is  not  for  more 
than  a  period  of  ten  days  that  you  talk  sentimentally  upon  the  way  that  the  old  Cairo 
is  losing  its  identity. 

For  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  still  enough  of  the  old  likeness  to  leave  no 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  once  seen  Cairo  to  snub  it  on  any  plea  of  its  being  so 
transformed.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  say  of  Proteus  that  he  loses  his  identity 
simply  because  he  seems  to  change.  The  original  ungrafted  characteristics  are  still, 
as  I  said,  varied  enough  to  be  embarrassing  and  bewildering.  But  they  are  Arabic  and 
Mohammedan  rather  than  old  Egyptian  as  you  had  without  reason  expected  to  find 
them.  I  have  spoken  of  Venice.  After  Venice  Cairo  has  a  desecrated  charm.  It 
never  quite  succeeds  in  being  what  you  demand  of  it.  It  doubtless  can  be  exhausted. 
But  the  trouble  is  you  never  seem  to  get  any  nearer  that  self-satisfying  stage.  No  air 
in  the  world  so  tempts  you  to  put  everything  off  until  to-morrow ;  and  I  think  almost 
all  travellers  have  constantly  with  them  the  sense  of  letting  rich  opportunities  go 
by,  literally  of  losing  many  really  golden  hours.  You  never  can  content  yourself  with 
wasting  time  in-doors.  Yet,  go  out  under  that  bright  sun,  and  you  have  nothing  in 
particular  to  do.  Even  the  artist  does  not  know  where  to  begin  to  work.  If  you  go 
for  a  bird's-eye  view  on  a  donkey's  back,  as  I  heard  an  Irishman  say  he  had  been  doing, 
your  perplexity  is  by  no  means  unravelled.  This  however  is  a  thing  to  do,  however 
sore  the  memory  of  the  experience.  Our  first  ride  was  a  revelation.  It  was  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  and  with  my  Irishman  again,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
regretted  it  ever  after,  if  I  had  not  taken  it.  We  went  jolting  through  the  narrow 
streets,  dashing  recklessly  around  corners,  winding  in  and  out  of  a  motley  crowd  of 
men  and  beasts,  our  donkey  boys  at  our  heels,  and  constantly  urging  this  most  long- 
suffering  of  beasts  to  a  pace  as  undesirable  it  was  uncalled  for.  I  am  bound  to  record, 
however,  that  it  was  during  this  uneasy  ride  that  I  was  first  reminded  forcibly  of  Cairo's 
likeness  to  Venice.  A  donkey  shooting  so  unexpectedly  and  noiselessly  around  the 
corner  of  those  narrow  streets,  with  a  cry  beforehand  from  its  master  to  warn  others 
of  its  approach,  is  not  so  very  different  from  a  gondola  bending  silently  around  some 
•^^lace  corner,  in  a  narrow  Venetian  ca/kj  with  a  premonitory  cry  from  the  gondolier. 
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But  here  the  parallel  ends  ;  and  when  the  donkey  beg'ins  its  bray  all  memory  of  Venice 
is  driven  out  of  one's  head.  One  has  never  known  the  full  eloquence  of  which  the  donkey 
is  capable,  till  he  has  been  in  Cairo.  The  voice  of  a  Cairo  donkey  may  be  heard  far 
above  all  other  sounds.  And  if  but  one  of  them  begins  to  bray  it  is  sure  to  find  varied 
and  sincere  sympathy  from  every  quarter.  Answering  each  other  all  about  the  town, 
they  seemed  to  me  like  rival  horns  of  steamers  making  their  way  cautiously  in  a  fog. 
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Their  hee-haw  never  is  anything"  but  agonizing ;  in  their  case  never  does  familiarity 
breed  contempt.  But  aside  from  this  little  eccentricity  the  donkey  is  in  a  certain  way 
a  winsome  creature.  The  charm  of  its  countenance  is  enduring.  I  have  never  seen 
two  with  the  same  expression.  They  always  have  a  comfortable  air  of  amiability,  and 
sometimes  even  an  appearance  of  dapper  alertness  of  mind,  which  makes  of  any  one  of 
them  a  very  accessible  sort  of  person,  whom  you  feel  as  if  you  would  like  to  know 
better.  They  have  a  really  human  aspect  at  times  which  explains  scores  of  Arabian 
tales  of  the  magical  transformation  of  men  into  their  semblance.  But  this  is  true  of  all 
animals  in  Egypt  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  any-  one  who  has  not 
seen  them  there.  The  eyes  are  human,  from  yak  and  camel  even  to  the  un tolerated  dog*. 
The  Egyptians  have  always  lived  so  much  more  with  the  other  animals  than  we  that 
very  likely  the  beasts  in  Eg'ypt  have  taken  on  a  certain  number  of  human  characteristics 
which,  forced  as  they  are  in  other  countries  to  associate  only  among  themselves,  they 
have  not  elsewhere  assumed.  But  at  present  this  were  to  inquire  too  curiously.  At 
all  events,  I  never  ceased  to  be  delighted  with  the  donkeys  in  Cairo,  and  one  animal 
only  ever  gave  me  greater  satisfaction.  This  was  the  Egyptian  goat.  The  goat's 
self-satisfied  air  as  he  bobs  his  Roman  nose  through  the  world  is  constantly  amusing. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no  one  looking,  that  the  world  was  md.de  for  them,  and 
that  they  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  ;  and  you  would  not  disillusionize  them  for 
anything  in  the  world,  any  more  than  you  would  enlighten  certain  friends  of  yours  who 
are  so  blandly  contented  with  themselves. 

But  if  the  animals  are  satisfactory  in  their  suggestion  of  the  old  Arabian  tales, 
modern  Cairo  on  the  whole  is  not.  One  of  the  first  impressions,  gathered  from  a 
donkey's  back,  is  how  far  Cairo  goes  towards  reproducing  for  you  the  past,  but  how 
far  short  of  the  goal  it  stops.  The  ideal  of  Arabian  life  that  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
portrays  is  never  satisfied.  Modern  Cairo  is  a  ruin  decked  in  bright  colours,  and 
the  sadder  for  the  glow  which  has  a  hectic  look.  Sooner  or  later  you  find  that  your 
donkey  has  carried  you  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  mosque  on  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  you  look  down  upon  the  flat  roofs.  Over  all  is  an  ashen  look, 
like  the  colour  of  the  adobe  huts  of  the  Peruvian  Indians.  From  this  point  Cairo 
is  a  city  that  seems  to  have  been  buried  in  lava,  and  like  Pompeii  to  have  just 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  melancholy  drab  of  its  nakedness.  And  there  is  the 
desert  beyond  which  seems  ever  encroaching.  Below  is  the  blank  desolation  of  an 
Arab  cemetery,  with  a  white  hot  glare  on  the  stones  and  along  the  endless  avenues 
of  san4  between  them.  There  is  nowhere  a  sign  of  life.  Cairo  itself  seems  a 
forsaken  grave. 

So  you  are  very  glad  to  hasten  back  to  the  cool  shadow  of  the  high  houses 
and  the  overhanging  windows.  Here  indeed  is  a  rush  of  life.  Water-carriers,  loaded 
camels,  holy  families  at  every  corner,  chickens  with  hawks  hovering  overhead,  money- 
changers, dogs  picking  up  crumbs,  and  women  carrying  their  children  on  their 
backs  or  astride  their  shoulders,  a  strange  wild  funeral  procession  with  the  turban  of 
the  dead  man  carried  high  on  a  pole  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  the  wailing  mourners 
following  ;  curled  up  figures  in  blue  on  the  ground  ;  in  short  a  wonderful  panorama  of 
mingled  Biblical  and  Arabian  suggestion.  The  yashmaks  conceal  the  faces  of  the 
women  even  when  they  are  at  work.  I  have  seen  women  who  were  sorting  beans 
like  Psyche,  or  her  middle-aged  descendant,  Cinderella,  wearing  yashmaks.  The 
women  are  so  veiled  that  it  may  well  be  said  of  them,  as  my  friend  did,  that 
in  Cairo  he  is  a  wise  son  who  knows  his  own  mother.  Curiosity  is  piqued  by 
the  yashmaky  and  that,  I  suppose,  satisfies  the  sex.  At  all  events  the  yashmak  is 
one  more  element  in  the  elusive  and  everchanging  expression  of  a  Cairo  street.  This 
multitudinous  and  indefinite  impression  of  Cairo  is  like  the  unique  and  uncertain 
odour  of  the  combining  scents  placed  on  your  handkerchief  by  the  dealer  in  the 
bazaars.  In  its  strange  contrast  to  our  own  life,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  Cairo 
seriously.  It  is  too  spectacular.  It  seems  a  fair — temporary  at  the  longest.  To 
paint  it  you  need  rainbow  colours  and  an  eternity. 

But  back  from  the  Muski,  accessible  only  to  the  **open  sesame"  of  a  wide 
experience  in  threading  mazes,  pervaded  with  a  various  warm  glow  of  subdued  tones, 
of  musty  browns  and  dusky  golds  and  old  burnt  reds,  are  the  Bazaars,  where  the  light 
is  more  subdued,  and  the  air  more  restful.  The  vendor  of  impossible  native  pastries 
and  the  variegated  hawkers  of  Arab  odds  and  ends  and  orts,  the  modern  Oriental 
haberdashers  in  the  Joseph's  garb  of  many  colours,  penetrate   here  at  times ;  and 
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occasionally  some  naive  little  Lady  Jane  Grey  of  a  donkey  comes  pattering  through 
the  passages  and  vanishes  around  a  corner ;  but  here  for  the  most  part  is  a  dignified 
and  serene  and  old-world  atmosphere  of  calm.  Nowhere  in  the  Bazaar  do  you  more 
feel  the  spell  than  in  one  of  the  inclosures  devoted  to  the  carpet  merchants.  Here, 
about  the  recessed  gray  walls  of  stone,  which  are  broken  up  into  an  occasional 
mullioned  window  with  rare  carving  and  graceful  columns,  are  piled  hundreds  of 
Persian  carpets  and  beautiful  old  rugs,  over  which  others  are  draped  in  magnificent 
folds.  Here  are  the  reds  of  damsons,  of  Pompeii,  of  burnt  carnations,  blues  of  the 
sky,  of  the  turquoise,  of  the  peacock,  and  of  blue  eyes,  the  yellow  of  mandarins  and 
lemons  and  of  straw,  pinks,  ivory  whites  and  greens,  but  all  tempered  so  harmoniously, 
as  to  produce  an  indescribable  rich  glow  of  dusky  splendour.  On  some  of  the  rugs  is 
a  sheen  that  is  like  the  gloss  on  the  breast  feathers  of  a  dove,  or  on  a  black  tourmaline. 
At  one  end  of  the  inclosure  in  a  recess,  all  turbaned,  bearded,  and  robed,  sit  hour 
after  hour  two  or  three  old  men  whose  ancestors  must  have  been  grandees  of  Bagdad, 
chatting  and  talking  gossip  under  their  breath  as  if  mouthing  rare  state  secrets. 
Every  pose  of  theirs,  every  gesture,  every  look,  is  that  of  gentlemen  of  the  world, 
rich  in  wives  and  goods,  and  used  to  courtly  ways.  Their  well-bred  air  of  distinction 
delights  as  much  as  it  surprises.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  smoke  on  their 
rugs,  and  sip  coffee  from  dainty  little  china  cups.  If  you  stay  a  few  moments  here 
yourself  to  read,  or  write,  or  sketch,  with  a  fine  courtesy  you  ai^e  handed  a  cup  as 
sweet  as  theirs,  and  aS'  black,  with  the  same  pretty  burnt  gold  bead  of  the  liquor  at 
the  edge,  and  as  steaming  hot.  You  catch  the  chirping  of  birds  high  up  among  the 
stones  and  rafters  between  you  and  the  sky  ;  and  now  and  then  the  far-off  strumming 
of  some  simple-stringed  instrument.  The  baaing  of  goats  may  be  sometimes  heard 
without,  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter,  the  bray  of  a  donkey,  or  a  raucous  street  cry  ;  but 
here  in  this  corner  they  do  not  much  interrupt.  *  The  place  is  secluded  and  the  air  is 
restful. 

Undoubtedly  here  the  Bazaars  are  at  their  best.  But  something  of  the  serenity  and 
the  calm  of  this  spot  pervades  them  all.  Perhaps  this  is  because  there  is  just  enough 
quaintness  to  arrest  the  attention  without  distracting  it ;  which  is  not  true  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  town.  This  impression  however  is  rather  one  that  is  left  in  the  memory 
after  a  visit  to  the  Bazaars  than  altogether  definitely  made  upon  you  at  the  time.  For 
there  is  no  lack  of  bustle  and  noise,  and  there  is  constant  change  of  scene.  One 
should  sit  quietly  alert  for  an  hour  or  two  at  several  busy  points  to  know  their 
continuous  and  unique  interest.  You  seem  more  than  ever  to  be  dreaming  over  well- 
known  pages  out  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  A  corner  among  the  workers  in 
brass  is  as  good  a  place  as  any.  The  air  resounds  with  the  multitudinous  clicking  of 
hammers  and  of  chisels  as  the  red-fezzed  heads  of  boys  and  men  bob  rhythmically  over 
their  work.  There  is  a  place  here  at  the  meeting  of  four  ways  where  you  must  sit  that 
you  may  watch  to  fullest  advantage  the  passing  life.  It  is  at  the  entrance  of  an  old 
gateway  of  a  mosque,  rich  red  and  yellow  far  within,  with  stones  shaped  into  graceful 
cusps  in  the  Arab  arches  that  spring  from  solid  masonry  ;  hollows  where  shadows  lurk, 
and  where  delicate  little  fringes  of  fine  stone  tracery  woo  the  birds  to  build  their  nests. 
There  is  the  soft  old  radiance  of  quiet  harmonies  here  that  is  given  off  from  the  best  of 
the  Eastern  rugs.  Above  are  delicate  latticed  windows  that  seem  to  veil  a  whole  world 
of  coquetry,  but  which  let  in  through  their  narrow  openings  a  little  light  upon  that  old 
Arabian  past  when  it  was  a  glory  in  Cairo  to  be  a  woman  ;  alas,  to-day  how  changed  ! 
Around  the  corners,  just  without  the  gate,  with  a  flash  of  sun  upon  them,  are  the  brass 
plaques  with  their  high  yellow  tones,  and  the  hanging  lamps.  Underneath  sit  the 
merchants  till  the  late  afternoon.  And  up  and  down  goes  the  strange  life,  passing 
quickly  across  your  vision  from  one  corner  to  vanish  at  another,  like  actors  on  the 
stage  hurrying  from  wing  to  wing.  You  sit  indeed  as  at  the  play,  but  as  one  who  has 
come  too  late,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  do  without  the  plot.  You  have  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  your  own  isolation  amid  the  rush  of  the  world.  What  this 
all  means  in  its  long  story,  in  your  despair  of  ever  knowing  it,  you  at  last  think  you 
have  quietly  resolved  not  to  care.  And  you  give  yourself  up  to  the  lazy  delight  of 
being  simply  the  recipient  of  casual  aesthetic  impressions,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
whatever  you  have  time  for  before  lunch.  Sometimes  in  its  eagerness  to  share  its 
jgoods  with  you  there  is  an  obtrusive  attention  to  its  own  business  on  the  part  of  the 
world  here,  but  for  the  most  part  it  minds  its  own  without  encroaching  upon  yours,  so 
that  you  can  indulge  yourself  in  harmless  ways  quite  at  your  ease.     The  play  is 
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unending ;  the  actors  seem  never  out  of  sympathy  with  the  text  ;  the  costumes  are 
prepared  with  the  fullest  attention  to  local  colour ;  and  the  stage  setting  is  worthy  of 
the  players. 

But  always  to  me  in  Cairo  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  was  the  old  garden 
behind  Shepheard*s  Hotel.  I  sought  it  out  whenever  I  was  being  bored  during  the 
process  of  a  compromising  effort  on  my  part  to  be  fashionable  in  Cairine  ways  and  to 
kill  time.  Time  has  lived  long  enough  here  in  Egypt,  and  with  such  considerable 
distinction  for  having  done  its  duty  for  the  most  part,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
earned  a  right  to  a  restful  and  quiet  old  age.  But,  few  people  whom  you  meet  in  Cairo 
are  impressed  with  this  idea.  Consequently,  there  being  no  demand  for  the  sort  of 
atmosphere  that  fills  the  spaces  of  that  garden,  no  one  knows  the  existence  there  of  a 
supply  of  desirable  narcotic  influence.  My  friend  and  I  could  scarcely  have  got  on 
without  it  however.  For  even  when,  on  account  of  the  flies,  we  could  not  enjoy  our- 
selves in  the  garden,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  really  was  in  Cairo  a  quiet 
corner  where  the  busy  murmur  of  the  Bazaars  and  the  bagpipe  of  the  Highland  regiment 
were  never  heard  ;  a  corner  so  quiet  indeed  and  so  remote  that  there  was  a  mystery 
about  it  in  its  seclusion  as  of  some  place  where  there  was  an  unknown  life  and  an 
invisible  host  of  strange  influences.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  full  meaning  of 
the  tale  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  of  the  old  man  who  was  eating  dates,  and, 
carelessly  tossing  about  the  stones,  hit  a  passing  gin  in  the  eye,  whereupon  he  nearly 
lost  his  life,  so  great  was  the  giant's  rage.  Some  dim  recollection  of  this  affair  was 
constantly  in  my  mind,  with  other  notions  as  vague,  of  the  place  being  preoccupied  by 
some  other  person  or  persons  than  myself,  and  of  my  being  an  interloper.  I  found 
myself  walking  half  on  tiptoe  through  the  tangled  shrubbery.  The  place  had  a 
fascination  about  it  and  I  returned  to  it  again  and  again. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  that  fascination  arose,  or  why  over  the  garden  seemed  to 
hang  the  pathetic  interest  that  always  clings  to  places  desolated  of  men  ;  for  though 
running  to  a  wild  waste  and  a  shaggy  tangle  the  garden  was  by  no  means  deserted,  but 
pervaded  by  its  own  proper  sights  and  sounds  that  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  life 
of  to-day  and  the  happiness  of  three  or  four  hundred  guests  at  Shepheard's.  All  the 
fruit,  except  the  apples,  on  our  table  noon  and  night,  the  oranges,  dates,  bananas,  and 
mandarins,  and  even  the  almonds,  came  from  there  ;  and  sundry  old  men,  very  good 
fellows  and  exceedingly  good-looking,  were  engaged  in  desultory  gathering  of  it.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  lounged  with  their  wives  in  front  of  a  wattled  hut  of  sugar-cane 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  "  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  "  of  Hebrew  literature  ; 
or  smoked  a  cigarette,  occasionally  backsheesh  of  my  own,  against  the  gray  plaster 
which  but  half  covered  the  rude  rubble  supports  to  the  roof  of  the  Sakieh.  Here  their 
sole  business  was  to  keep  two  blinded  oxen  circling  at  an  even  pace  about  two  monster 
wheels,  each  of  which  caught  the  cogs  of  two  other  wheels  placed  at  an  angle 
perpendicular  to  them,  and,  turning  constantly  above  a  dark  well  of  water,  con- 
tinually lifted  in  clay  pots,  like  the  pitchers  of  the  Danaids,  the  water  which  was 
thence  carried  off  for  the  irrigation  of  the  place.  All  through  the  day  went  the  tattoo 
of  the  cogs  and  the  cool  sound  of  water  plashing  in  the  hollow  cistern.  This  was  a 
typical  Egyptian  scene  and  I  never  tired  of  it.  A  lebbek  tree  hung  over  the  roof,  and 
several  splendid  great  quiet  oxen,  in  whom  the  restful  spirit  of  the  place  seemed 
incarnate,  were  brooding  quietly  in  the  sun  just  in  front.  They  seemed  to  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  existence,  and  to  be  lost  in  contented  wonder  at  the  vision  of  the  great 
design.  Beyond  the  wattled  roof,  swaying  with  a  stately  grace  against  a  sky  of  the 
bluest  blue  I  have  ever  seen,  rose  random  palms  with  their  floating  tufts,  showing  on 
the  side  of  the  sun  with  the  gold-gray  glow  of  the  desert.  Sweeping  round  and  round 
above  them,  tracing  with  an  infinite  ease  grand  lines  of  beauty,  circled  the  hawks.  A 
pigeon  would  flutter  to  the  lebbek  tree  and  interject  its  muffled  coo,  like  the  ring  of  a 
sweet  bell  coming  up  through  depths  of  pure  spring  water.  Then  several  jackdaws 
would  hold  a  conservative  council  on  a  palm.  And  always  went  the  quiet  tattoo  of  the 
cogs,  and  we  knew  that  the  oxen  were  at  work  fulfilling  the  duty  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  They  came  to  stand  to  me  for  the  fellah,  as  I  watched  them  here  day  after 
day  and  beheld  their  patience,  their  content,  their  conservative  persistence  in  the  beaten 
track,  their  docility,  their  simplicity  and  sleepy  calm  of  life,  as  they  served  for  a  few 
hours,  then  rested  in  the  sun.  Occasionally  they  stopped  in  their  steady  walk,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  and  with  no  thought  of  anarchy  or  of  striking  work.  Their  labour 
was  really  not  arduous,  and  (I  have  quite  forgotten  now  the  ox  in  the  fellah)  nature 
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does  for  them  almost  everything.  Work  on  their  part  would  be  a  piece  of  supereroga- 
tion. The  Egyptians  are,  and  have  always  been,  spoiled  children  of  too  indulgent 
parents.  Ruled  and  ruler  equally  betray  the  danger  of  letting  children  go  unchastised. 
The  sense  of  personality  which  has  given  to  Northern  races  the  distinction  of  soul- 
expression  in  science  and  in  art,  and  the  shadow  of  it — which  is  the  sadness  we  find  among 
the  dwellers  in  cities  and  the  sense  of  the  pain  of  living, — are  the  good  and  bad  results 
which  have  come  from  forcing  a  people  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  ;  for  in  the 
Northern  zones  Nature  seeks  to  kill  rather  than  to  generate  or  fill  with  life,  and  the  mere 
difficulty  of  living  develops  sterner  qualities.  In  the  South  she  is  the  mother  of  plenty, 
and  she  bids  you  grow,  and  to  work  only  when  you  will,  having  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  for  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  And  so  she  brought  her  children 
in  Egypt  up  to  dally  with  time.  Nothing  seemed  too  great  for  them  to  attempt  in  a  land 
where  the  skies  were  blue  for  ever.  Men  died,  to  be  sure,  but  only  as  flowers  that  droop, 
or  as  a  bird  that  flies  no  more.  It  seemed  always  some  strange  mistake,  almost  an  optical 
illusion  indeed.  It  could  never  have  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  an  ultimate  order  of  Nature 
that  men  should  die.  However  often  his  eyes  met  death  he  never  could  have  learned 
that  everything  that  lives  has  its  doom  appointed  at  the  end.  To-morrow  or  to-morrow 
or  at  least  to-morrow  there  would  be  some  change.  Death  always  must  be  a  mystery, 
but  one  only  temporarily  insoluble  ;  a  curious  contradiction,  unexplained,  but  not  in  time 
inexplicable,  to  the  surest  of  all  external  facts,  the  fact  of  life.  And  so  as  to  those  who 
chanced  to  be  struck  down,  who  just  before  had  known  the  joy  of  living  under  the  blue 
of  that  sky,  and  who  loved  the  circle  of  the  hawk  and  the  taste  of  the  date,  but  who  now 
seemed  to  have  lost  so  suddenly  all  sense  of  the  fair  world  where  they  had  been  so 
happy,  it  was  all  a  mystery ;  but  they  would  wake  soon,  and  so  they  must  be  made 
ready  for  the  waking.  We  wonder  at  the  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  the  dead. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  strange.  It  meant  the  nation's  natural  nescience  of 
death.  And  this  was  one  thing  that  Nature  taught  them  in  a  very  good-humoured 
way  while  she  indulged  them  and  won  their  confidence.  This  I  found  out  within  sound 
of  the  tattoo  of  the  Sakieh.  And  it  was  not  until  I  had  left  the  garden  and  was  listening 
to  the  overture  of  Semiramide  at  the  Alhambra,  that  I  recalled  how  she  taught  us  other 
things  in  England  and  America,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and  wondered  where  she 
was  her  truest  self,  which  she  was  fondest  of — Memphis  and  Sakkarah  with  the  vaults 
of  Apis  underneath  the  desert  and  the  multitudinous  scarab  of  the  tombs,  or  Paris  with 
its  cancan  and  M.  R^nan  ? 

But  there  was  another  side  to  all  this,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  skeleton  at  the  feast 
The  garden  was  always  lovely,  whether  we  saw  it  from  amid  its  own  shrubbery  or  at  a 
distance,  from  the  windows  of  our  rooms.  The  sun  set  behind  it,  and  at  twilight  the  tints 
beyond  the  palms  standing  so  dark,  serene,  and  tall  against  the  sky,  were  too  exquisitely 
soft  and  melting  to  be  painted  in  anything  save  suggestive  words  for  those  who  have 
already  seen  them.  At  this  hour,  when  all  Nature  seemed  waiting  in  an  unaccustomed 
mood  of  calm,  and  smiling  with  a  trustful  smile  of  subdued  joy,  I  recalled  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  understand  so  little — the  habit  of  introducing 
at  banquets  the  little  figure  of  a  mummy.  Most  of  us  I  think,  have  thought  it  an 
indication  of  morbidness  or  an  affectation.  It  was  not  so,  but  only  the  echo  as  it  were 
of  one  oft  reiterated  accent  in  the  loud  voice  of  their  bright  world  ;  a  devout  resignation 
of  feeling  on  their  part  in  the  melancholy,  inevitable  hal&truth  of  death,  which,  however 
little  else  it  might  or  might  not  be,  was  evidently  the  most  serious  fact  of  life,  and 
one  that  it  behoved  a  truly  religious  and  manly  man  to  keep  ever  present  before 
him.  Thus,  lest  he  should  ever  forget  it,  it  seemed  proper  to  remind  himself  of  it 
by  proper  symbol  at  the  proper  time.  All  this  was  quite  clear  to  me  during  these 
twilights  across  the  garden  palms.  Between  my  window  and  the  garden  were  three  or 
four  noble  lebbeks,  growing  in  a  large  open  space.  Above  them  at  this  hour  hawks 
were  always  circling  and  crows  were  flying  home.  And  then  the  bats  came  out,  flitting 
with  eccentric  humour  against  the  sweet  pink  sky.  The  place  and  the  hour  were  both 
appropriate  for  what  then  inevitably  I  was  wont  to  see.  A  solitary  Muslim,  spreading 
his  reed  mat  under  the  lebbek  trees,  always  came  at  this  hour,  quietly  removed  his 
shoes,  and  placing  them  together  at  his  side  with  a  flask  of  water,  began  his  evening 
prayers.  And  he  went  on  praying  in  the  calm  air,  rising  and  falling  in  weird  rhythm 
of  motion,  until  the  dusk  had  quite  come  on,  and  the  evening  star  burned  bright 
through  the  leaves.  This  was  my  nightly  view.  And  finally,  one  evening  beside  the 
evening-star  hung  the  new  moon,  walking  in  brightness. 
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I  am  sorry  now  that  we  did  not  go  more  often  to  the  river.  The  spot  where  we  were 
wont  to  go  and  where  we  got  to  know  a  little  in  regard  to  it  was  near  a  flight  of  steps 
that  break  the  river  wall  where  the  shipping  comes  up  at  Boulak.  Just  a  little  up  the 
river  opposite  were  the  lebbek  trees  of  Gezireh  and  the  palms  along  the  shore,  with  a 
line  of  daha-biyehs,  white  and  green,  where  the  gray  Nile  washed  the  bank  of  lighter 
gray.  Usually  a  cool  breeze  blew  down  stream,  breaking  the  surface  into  a  thousand 
ripples  that  caught  the  sunlight.  Our  seat  was  high  over  the  river  in  the  corner  of  an 
open  Arab  cafi,  where  old  gentlemen  played  dominoes  all  day  long  on  ten  pounds  a 
year,  and  which  ought  to  be  famous  for  its  coffee.  The  Egyptian  boy  who  brought  it 
with  the  live  coal  to  light  our  cigarettes  droned  us  monotonous  nosey  tunes  that  were 
not  musical  but  amusing,  and  like  the  droning  of  a  bumble-bee  in  a  meadow.  Here 
we  sat  and  watched  one  of  the  most  entertaining  sights  in  Cairo.  Along  the  dirty 
gray  line  of  our  shore  where  breaking  walls  and  mud-huts,  like  ugly  swellings  of  the 
dry  soil,  were  crumbling  into  the  Nile,  stretched  in  picturesque  perspective  a  forest  of 
slender  masts,  their  white  sails  wrapped  close  about  them.  Below  were  dark  blue  hulks, 
out  of  which  they  sprung  so  beautiful  in  their  slender  grace  and  gentleness  of  curve. 
Between  them  and  the  smaller  craft  of  the  ferry  boats,  and  just  in  front  of  us,  was  a 
constantly-changing  throng  of  life  ;  women  bending  over  the  water  washing,  blue 
spots  or  pink  against  the  gray  river,  girls  filling  their  water-pots  as  they  stood  with 
their  robes  pulled  high  above  the  knee,  men  with  water-skins  to  be  loaded  upon  the 
backs  of  donkeys,  whose  ears  were  pricked  forward  as  eagerly  intent  upon  the  busy 
life  below  as  we,  and  boys  sorting  bunches  of  white  parsnips  in  osier  crates,  and 
washing  the  green  leaves.  And  just  in  front  of  us  were  the  steep  steps,  with  the 
water-pots  constantly  appearing  over  the  edge  as  the  tide  of  women  set  upward  from 
the  river.  There  was  activity  without  commotion  there  below,  no  hallooing  or  crude 
sounds,  but  the  steady  hum  of  busy  people,  the  plashing  of  the  clothes  against  the 
water  or  the  dull  thud  of  them  against  the  stones,  and  the  sough  of  the  waves  against 
the  flat  bottoms  of  the  boats.  A  jackdaw  fluttered  by  above  us  to  a  mast  with  a 
familiar  croak.  Ibrahim,  our  host,  fast  asleep  on  his  back  just  behind  us  in  the  sun, 
indulged  himself  in  a  confiding  snore.  Gulls  sat  rocking  in  the  mid-stream,  and  the 
low  barges  dropped  down  to  their  moorings. 

This  was  a  fascinating  point  from  which  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
and  their  way  of  living.  The  old  Egyptian  type  of  the  monuments  is  rarely  seen  ; 
but  occasionally  a  truly  ideal  shape  glides  across  your  vision  as  you  sit  indolently 
sipping  your  coffee,  and  the  sight  makes  up  for  long  impatient  waiting.  But  there 
are  no  positively  ugly  forms,  and  not  infrequently  at  Boulak  there  were  pretty  faces. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  altogether  the  effect  of  the  simple  folds  of  the  drapery  that 
convinced  me  that  the  lines  of  the  body  were  graceful  and  the  forms  lithe.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  know  no  better  place  in  the  world  than  this  to  show  how  well  the 
Greeks  copied  nature  when  they  set  themselves  to  model.  In  succession  the  girls  went 
down  the  steps  to  the  river,  their  dark  robes  hanging  from  their  shoulders  without 
support  at  the  waist,  with  the  water-pots  on  their  heads,  like  a  line  of  sun-burned 
caryatides^  while  the  dress  caught  on  their  breasts  as  it  blew  back  in  the  wind.  The 
forms  were  straight  and  splendid,  the  hair  glossy  and  coarse  as  one  sees  it  on  the  poor 
old  heads  of  the  royal  mummies  in  the  museum.  With  the  same  sort  of  bracelets 
and  rings  too  as  still  adorn  the  wasted  limbs  of  these  mummies,  their  descendants,  or 
at  all  events  their  heirs,  the  young  nineteenth  century  daughters  of  Egypt  made 
brilliant  contrasts  on  their  brown  skin.  The  black  eyes  under  the  deep  brows  and  the 
circle  of  gold  bangles  on  the  dark  full  neck,  were  more  than  once  striking  elements  of 
almost  wholly  beautiful  pictures.  The  sweet  long  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  lines  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  often  came  to  me. 

But  only  of  the  best  type  was  such  lyric  enthusiasm  legitimate.  The  average  among 
the  women  are  of  a  far  coarser  order,  fat,  in  an  ugly  word,  and  sometimes  patched 
with  coUops  of  flesh.  Even  the  merest  girls,  who  were  often  attractive,  had  frequently 
the  physical  development  of  mothers  of  more  Northern  races  ;  and  other  well-remem- 
bered lines  from  the  same  rich  poem  came  back  to  me  in  illustration.  There  was  a 
certain  appropriateness  however,  so  that  I  was  not  displeased,  in  the  swelling  lines  of 
the  bust  of  these  dark-skinned  maidens,  in  the  rich  fulness  of  animal  development  it 
betokened,  here  in  a  land  where  all  nature  seemed  bursting  with  plenitude  of  life. 

So  near  is  the  Egyptian  to  the  soil  that  even  to  himself  under  the  hot  sun  he  must 
seem  almost  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  the  palm.     He  must  always  have  felt  himself 
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of  holy  orig^in.  The  great  god  the  sun  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  warm  earth,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  union  was  the  Egyptian.  But  birds  and  plants  were  his  sisters  and  his  brothers. 
Equally  with  them  he  was  dependent  on  the  rising  Nile  and  the  comforting'  strong 
warmth  of  the  unchanging  sun.  No  life  was  possible  here  between  the  sands  without 
their  supernatural  intervention  and  collusion.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  to 
make  land,  river,  and  sun  divine,  actual  demiurgic  beings,  so  full  as  they  were 
of  a  mysterious  life,  and  a  life  so  all  important  to  the  race  that  was  waking  to  a 
consciousness  in  this  narrow  strip  of  fertility  in  the  desert  ?  And  if  these  great  powers 
were  divine,  so  must  be  their  offspring.  Hence  we  find  the  Egyptian  worshipping,  or, 
at  all  events,  cherishing  as  sacred  the  beasts  and  the  birds  and  the  crawling  creatures 
all  about  them,  as  well  as  believing  themselves  immortal  and  their  kings  gods.  And 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  after  all  quite  so  ignoble  a  thing,  certainly  not  so  strange  a  one, 
this  involved  Pantheon  of  Egypt,  and  the  difficult  doctrines  of  her  esoteric  metaphysics. 
The  Egyptian  religion  was  born  of  the  country.  Its  secrets  were  a  genuine  wonder, 
a  sincere,  almost  awful  humility,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  an  idealization  or 
sanctification  of  common  things.  It  set  apart  the  dog,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,  the 
crow,  the  bullock,  the  beetle,  lifting  them  to  a  level  of  sympathy  with  man,  their 
brothers,  all  being  children  of  the  same  bountiful  giver,  Cybele.  All  things,  there- 
fore, had  a  right  to  live,  for  they  were  divine.  I  know  scarcely  anything  in  the 
old  faith,  in  the  simpler  doctrines  of  the  earlier  thinkers  among*  the  priests,  before 
their  thinking  became  overlaid  with  superstition,  I  mean,  and  made  too  subtle  and 
pedantic  by  teachers  more  clever  than  poetic,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  this 
point  of  view.  Even  the  king  was  a  god  as  well  as  the  beetle,  the  emblem  of  eternity  ; 
and  he  was  as  much  greater  than  the  sun  as  he  was  greater  in  intelligence. 

But  there  is  a  very  different  faith  in  Egypt  now.  Of  the  mosques  I  cannot  write 
adequately,  for  a  single  one  I  loved  so  much  that  I  had  really  no  eyes  or  thoughts  for 
the  others,  and  have  now  no  heart  to  tell  of  any  other.  But  in  general,  to  record  an 
impression,  the  mosques  and  the  Coptic  churches  seemed  pretty  nearly  the  most 
interesting  things  in  Cairo.  The  architectural  idea  of  the  mosque  I  thought  at  first 
unequalled  in  its  adaptation  to  worship.  But  that  was  because  I  had  seen  at  the  time 
only  those  open  to  the  air  and  sun  with  the  avenues  of  columns  and  the  cloisters,  and 
the  healthfulness  that  seemed  to  inhabit  the  great  open  spaces  was  pleasant ;  then, 
too,  there  was  the  thought,  perhaps  somewhat  sentimental,  that  the  sun  or  stars  could 
always  be  seen  by  the  worshipper.  But  afterwards,  when  I  found  that  there  were  two 
or  three  normal  constructions  of  a  mosque,  and  that  many  of  them  were  jewel-boxes 
as  dark  as  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Europe,  I  was  less  willing  to  generalize.  In  my 
perplexity  I  lost  to  a  degree  my  affection  for  the  earlier  ones  I  had  visited,  even  though 
the  dusky  frets  of  dainty  arabesques  and  the  light  blue  of  long  tiled  walls  still  remained 
on  the  curtain  of  my  eye.  But  never  did  the  quiet  sublimity  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan  fail  to  be  signally  impressive. 

Here  better  than  in  the  Bazaars  or  the  life  of  the  streets  underneath  the  musrabiyehs^ 
and  here  first  you  feel  the  spirit  of  old  Cairo.  Coming  through  a  dark  passage 
into  the  great  court,  you  are  caught  up  suddenly  as  by  a  wind  of  inspiration  proper 
to  the  place,  and  borne  out,  over  the  broken  tesselations  of  the  coloured  pavement, 
up  a  mass  of  masonry,  browned  and  crumbling  in  time,  and  soaring  to  a  splendid 
height  that  is  always  a  surprise,  to  the  square  of  open  sky  of  Egyptian  blue,  framed 
by  the  simple  triform  blossom  of  the  stones  at  the  top,  and  fleckless,  save  when  a 
hawk  swims  into  your  ken  and  describes  its  circle  over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers 
kneeling  below.  Just  before  you  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  supported  on  eight 
stone  columns,  a  beautiful  dome  of  wood  broods  over  a  cistern  of  water  which  is 
never  at  any  moment  quite  at  rest,  but  ceaselessly  throbbing  with  a  glint  of  gray 
walls  in  its  black  depth  of  gloss.  But  lovelier  than  all  is  the  loveliness  of  the 
circle  of  the  fast-falling  frieze  of  Arabic  characters  that  still  remind  the  visitor  that 
Sultan  Hassan  dedicated  this  building  to  **  Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate." 
This  embroidery  in  wood  is  dark,  and  delicate,  and  rare.  You  remember  nothing  like 
it ;  words  here  have  actually  become  beautiful  in  themselves  quite  apart  from  their 
meaning.  The  dome  under  its  crescent  is  cracking.  The  las  are  broken  and  are  alifs  ; 
the  was  are  swung  round  and  the  ains  are  all  awry,  but  still  with  a  unique  and  inde- 
scribable kind  of  beauty  in  ornamentation,  like  a  band  of  some  highly-prized  textile 
fabric,  it  lends  that  touch  of  refinement  and  delicacy,  of  softness,  and,  I  know  not 
why,  of  warmth,  which  the  great  bare  walls  of  masonry  require  to  render  their  cold 
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sublimity  less  oppressive  and  the  whole  effect  sing-le  in  its  beauty.  This  dome  over 
the  well  does  everything-  for  the  first  impression  to  the  spectator  in  this  court.  It 
makes  a  whole  of  what  would  otherwise  be  incomplete. 

But  this  is  only  the  entrance  to  a  certain  holy  of  holies  beyond  the  pulpit  and  the 
Mecca  wall,  where  lies,  in  the  shadowed  centre  under  a  great  height  of  dome,  the 
tomb  of  the  founder.  A  direct  ray  of  sunlight  never  penetrates  here  to  heighten  the 
lustre  of  that  polished  marble  in  the  form  of  the  simple  sarcophagus  with  pomegranate 
flowering  of  stone  at  the  corners.  But  through  beautiful,  deep-set,  mullioned  windows 
that  must  be  cut  in  masonry  ten  feet  thick  in  the  walls  and  high  in  the  lantern  of  the 
dome,  cusps  and  cornucopias  of  the  searching  sun  stream  on  the  side  walls  above  the 
floor  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon.  And  over  each  of  the  three  recesses  in  each 
of  the  three  walls,  a  single  deep  blue  circle  as  of  turquoise  seems  to  have  caught  the 
glory  of  the  sky.  Just  under  the  lower  windows,  above  the  panels  of  marble  and 
alabaster  and  rich  mosaic,  arabesque  and  lovely  stone  embroidery  of  flowers,  reaches 
round  the  walls  a  frieze  in  wood,  in  strange  monstrous  Arabic  letters,  weird  and 
beautiful,  brown  and  writhing  in  snake-like  segments  with  a  certain  horrid  fascination 
and  mysterious  loveliness.  It  is  the  girdle  of  the  dome  of  the  kiosque  in  the  court 
over  again,  with  an  effect  heightened  on  account  of  its  surroundings  to  a  double 
impressiveness  ;  and  it  lifts  the  eye  to  the  strange  wooden  structures  above,  which 
cling  like  gigantic  mud-wasps'  nests  to  the  four  corners.  This  is  no  fanciful  simile. 
The  effect  is  beyond  expression  in  words.  At  one  corner  the  outer  covering  of  the 
-wood  has  quite  fallen  away,  and  the  substructure  is  revealed  ;  it  is  like  the  bones  of 
some  prehistoric  creature  whose  fellows  died  on  some  remote  mountain  peak  in  the 
depths  of  unvisited  space.  Though  it  is  all  so  weird  and  uncanny,  there  is  here  a 
certain  religious  spirit  which  it  is  impossible  to  analyze.  Its  pathetic  awful  beauty  in 
its  decay  seems  to  lift  the  soul  to  a  serene  state  of  acquiescence  in  inevitable  laws. 
Here  one  believes  that  whatever  is  must  be ;  that  what  will  be,  will  be.  Obedience 
here  is  seen  to  be  faith,  and  only  by  obedience  is  man  found  to  be  a  man.  Times  and 
places  are  seen  to  be  but  the  methods  of  the  soul's  activity  ;  amid  all  things  that  change 
only  one  thing  is  changeless  and  identical,  self,  soul,  personality.  Life  and  death  are 
nothing  ;  nothing  really  is  but  spirit ;  spirit  within  us  and  without.  Something  of  all 
this  is  whispered  over  the  tomb  of  the  great  Sultan.  I  think  this  the  most  impressive 
mausoleum  in  the  world.  But  it  is  this  because  it  is  something  to-day  quite  different 
from  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  dust  from  the  desert  has  covered  all,  and,  with 
the  unseen  air,  with  a  slow  inexorableness  of  method,  has  touched  all  the  place  with 
the  pathos  of  decay.  You  feel  a  silent  demolisher  to  be  somewhere  hiding.  He  but 
bides  your  going.  Then  infinitely  quietly  he  will  advance  to  the  destruction.  Other 
things  are  here  at  work  than  most  men  care  to  take  into  account.  Something  forgotten 
in  this  workaday  world,  in  the  glare  and  the  whirl  of  itj  has  here  found  a  resting- 
place.  And  suddenly  to  come  upon  it  fills  you  with  a  certain  awe.  For  you 
see  that  while  God  may  be  Love,  He  is  Law  ;  and  that  though  the  hairs  of  our  heads 
be  numbered,  so  are  our  years. 

But  finally  the  time  came  when  we  could  visit  Sultan  Hassan  no  more  ;  and  see  no 
more  that  beautiful  far  view  from  the  citadel  over  the  gray  and  dusty  city  to  the 
desert  with  the  insolently  aged  pyramids  grayer  and  dustier  still ;  and  sit  no  longer 
in  the  verandah  at  Shepheard's  while  the  silly  and  amusing  world  gambolled  about 
us  ;  and  no  more  visit  the  garden,  or  hear  Strauss  waltzes  or  Carmen  at  the  Alhambra  ; 
or  drive  to  the  ostrich  farm  and  Heliopolis  or  the  Bazaars  ;  or  shuffle  about  at  the 
over-gilded  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  ;  or  go  fashionably  late  to  the  English  chapel ;  or 
watch  the  brown-limbed  sdis  running  before  the  great  carriages  ;  or  bow  to  the  Khedive 
as  he  and  his  suite  passed  us  at  Gezireh  ;  or  study  Egyptian  antiquities  at  Boulak ;  or 
applaud  at  the  races  ;  or  give  our  last  shilling  to  the  amiable  juggler  with  his  galla  / 
galla  1  galla  I  cry  on  the  hotel  steps.  There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  sorrow  of  this 
parting.  The  animals  look  sadder-eyed  than  ever,  and  the  butterflies  and  doves  flying 
out  from  among  the  wild  xenias  in  the  garden  were  lovelier  than  ever.  Even  the 
yellow-clad  chain-gang  making  bricks  like  the  Israelites  had  a  certain  joy  in  the  sunlight 
not  vouchsafed  to  us  who  were  leaving  the  bright  sun.  For  the  whirl  that  at  first  was 
estranging  was  no  longer  a  maze.  We  had  found  our  step  and  our  place.  What  a 
shame  in  a  fancy  dress  ball  to  be  almost  the  first  guests  to  leave  ! 
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By  EDITH  SELLERS. 

'*  AY,  nay,  there's  no  smugg'ling  noo  ;  too  many  eyes  about  noo  for 

aught  o'  that  sort.  Why,  when  I  wur  a  lad,^rs  eighty  come  th' 
twenty-second  o'  th'  next  month — a  man  had  alius  a  bit  o'  real 
good  bacca  in  his  pocket,  and  sutnmut  strong  i'  th'  cellar  too  to 
wash  it  down  wi'.  Smuggled  ?  Why,  o'  course  it  wur  !  What 
o'  that  ?  Ya  beant  agoing  to  think  good  King  George  would  'a' 
grudged  a  poor  fellow  his  glass  o'  grog?  " 

The  old  whaler  looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  fierceness  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  suspect  a  sovereign  of  entertaining  such  a  feeling  were  little  short  of  treason. 

"  Eh,  man,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "  what  wi'  th'  whaling  i'  th'  summer,  and 
th'  smuggling  and  th'  hunting  i'  th'  winter,  Ufe  wur  stirring  like  i'  them  days.  Whalers 
alius  hunted  i'  th'  winter  then.  Th'  farmers  lent  us  th'  bosses,  in  return  like  for  th' 
whales'  jaw-bones.  It  were  fine  hunting  up  them  dales."  The  old  man  sighed 
regretfully  at  the  remembrance. 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  a  bonny  bit  o' land  enough,"  he  added  as  he  turned  to  go  on  his  way  ; 
"but  it's  dowly  and  lonesome-like  noo.  Ya  should 'a' seen  it  i'  th' old  smuggling  days  ! 
Eh  t  them  wur  days  I  them  wur  days !  " 

Ichabod  !  Ichabod  I  In  the  eyes  of  the  Baymen  all  glory  departed  from  their 
land  when  smuggling  went  out  of  fashion.  Well  might  smugglers  in  the  old  free- 
lance days  look  on  Fylingdates  with  loving  eyes,  for  nature  seems  to  have  had  their 
special  needs  in  view  when  she  designed  it.  It  lies  around  Robin  Hood  Bay,  a  little 
inlet  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  robber  chief,  to  whom  it 
served  as  a  harbour  for  his  flotilla.  The  shore  sweeps  in  with  a  bold  curve  just  there  ; 
high  rocks  afford  shelter  from  the  winds ;  thus,  when  furious  storms  are  raging  on  all 
sides,  the  little  bay  seems  a  perfect  haven  of  rest,  peace,  and  safety.  Seems  I — yes,  and 
is  too  for  those  who  know  its  ways — but  then  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn  them.  How 
were  the  coastguards  to  know  before  the  days  of  surveying  and  chart-making  that  just 
where  the  water  ripples  and  dances  most  playfully  are  dangerous  rocks?  How  were 
they  to  discover  that,  in  all  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  three  miles  from  the  Peak  to  the  Ness, 
there  is  only  one  channel  hardly  fifty  yards  across  by  which  a  boat  can  sail  in  safety 
to  the  shore?  Such  things  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  the  Baymen,  but 
there  was  not  one  amongst  them  in  the  old  smuggling  days  who  would  have  given  a 
hint  to  the  enemy  tribe  for  uncounted  gold.  Once  round  the  Peak,  the  Baymen 
were  in  safe  water  ;  there  they  could  rest  on  their  oars,  for  nature  herself  fought 
their  battles  if  the  coastguards  pursued  them. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Robin  Hood's  Bay  had  become  a  name  of  such 
evil  omen  to  government  officials,  from  the  number  of  gallant  cutters  which  had  met 
their  fate  on  its  hidden  rocks,  that  the  Baytown  was  often  left  unmolested  whilst  dire 
punishment  was  meted  out  to  her  much  less  guilty  neighbours.  Still,  from  time  to 
time,  the  defiant  bearing  of  the  natives  became  too  trying  even  for  the  patience  of  the 
coastguards,  and  then  a  raid  was  made.  Once,  as  a  punishment  for  some  audacious 
piece  of  lawlessness,  the  authorities  organized  a  land  expedition  against  the  Baymen  ; 
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but  they  gained  little  by  that  move  :  as  they  found  to  their  cost,  Fylingdales  is  as  well 
protected  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other.  As  its  name  implies  it  is  not  one  dale  but 
many,  each  with  its  own  particular  stream  which  twirls  and  twists  in  the  wildest 
fashion  as  it  makes  its  way  to  the  sea.  All  these  streams  spring  from  the  side  of  a 
great  semi-circular  hill  which,  rising  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  shuts  in 
the  little  dales  with  huge  arms  as  it  were,  and  forms  them  into  one  wide-mouthed 
valley.  This  hill  stands  due  west  from  the  sea,  and  beyond  it  wolds  and  moorlands 
stretch  for  miles  away. 

The  coastguardsmen  in  this  particular  expedition  made  their  way  in  great  force 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  That  was  plain  sailing  enough  ;  it  was  not  until  they  were 
in  the  ravines,  where  no  two  men  could  walk  abreast,  that  their  difficulties  began. 
Trailing  briars  then  caught  their  feet ;  willowy  branches  switched  their  faces  ;  and 
prickly  bushes  tore  their  clothes.  They  stumbled  and  they  fell  :  all  around  were 
natural  pitfalls,  rabbit-holes,  mole-holes,  moss-covered  boulders,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
human  cunning  had  devised.  For  the  smugglers  who  had  friends  in  the  enemy's  camp 
had  received  timely  warning  of  the  attack,  and  had  taken  their  precautions  accordingly. 
The  coastguards  soon  discovered  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  and  then  farewell  to 
discipline  and  order.  No  one  knew  which  way  to  turn,  for  on  every  side  were 
dangers,  hidden  dangers  too,  always  the  worst  to  face.  Just  when  the  men  were  most 
sore  beset,  peal  after  peal  of  scornful  laughter  rang  through  the  air ;  and  women's 
faces,  flushed  with  triumph,  gleamed  down  from  a  safe  vantage  ground  upon  them 
struggling  below.  They  were  the  Daymen's  wives  and  daughters  come  to  enjoy  the 
battle.  Nor  were  they  there  as  mere  spectators ;  most  of  them  were  well  supplied 
with  handy  missiles,  and  wrought  with  them  great  damage  amongst  the  foe.  How  they 
jeered  and  flouted  the  while  !  Why,  at  length  the  smugglers  themselves  were  touched 
with  pity  for  the  woeful  plight  of  the  coastguards,  and  gave  them  a  helping  hand ! 
Some  half  a  dozen  were  kept  as  hostages,  and  the  rest  were  allowed  to  go,  as  best  they 
could,  back  to  their  ships  again. 

There  were  high  festivities  that  night  in  the  Baytown,  and  before  morning  dawned 
coastguard  officers  were  smacking  their  lips  over  contraband  whisky,  and  vowing 
eternal  friendship  with  smugglers.  The  old  whaler  was  right:  **Them  wur  stirring 
days." 

A  second  raid,  undertaken  some  years  later,  had  a  more  tragic  ending.  The 
Baymen,  relying  upon  the  terror  their  name  inspired,  had  become  reckless,  and  no 
longer  troubled  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the  outside  world.  They  had  even 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours  on  the  Peak  who,  in 
earlier  days,  had  always  kept  a  sharp  watch  for  them  on  the  movements  of  the 
common  foe.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  coastguard  authorities,  they  at  once 
organized  an  expedition  to  land  some  miles  south  of  the  Peak,  enter  Fylingdales  by 
the  way  of  Stoupe  Brow,  march  on  the  Baytown,  and  utterly  destroy  it.  So  skilfully 
was  this  plan  conceived  and  carried  out,  that  the  coastguards  were  already  within  hail 
of  the  town  before  the  alarm  was  given. 

It  is  a  queer  little  place  that  Baytown.  It  is  there  to-day  just  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  that  famous  raid  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  few  of  the  cottages  may  have 
crumbled  away,  a  few  perhaps  have  been  built  in  their  place,  but  that  is  the  only  change. 
It  is  more  like  one  of  those  little  German  burgs  Haig  so  loves  to  etch,  than  an 
English  Ashing  village.  The  houses  are  all  clumped  together  in  the  strangest  fashion 
on  the  sides  of  a  deep  ravine,  which,  after  curving  about  for  some  half  a  mile  in  a  way 
no  man  can  account  for,  falls  down  to  the  shore  with  dangerous  abruptness.  The 
houses  themselves,  with  their  high-vaulted,  red-tiled  roofs,  around  which  the  setting 
sun  lingers  so  lovingly,  have  a  weird,  picturesque  beauty  of  their  own.  It  is  evident 
they  have  been  planned  by  sea-faring  men,  everything  about  them  is  so  **ship  shape." 

Many  of  them  are  perched  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  rock  and  can  only  be  reached 
by  long  flights  of  steps,  the  fashion  of  which  has  clearly  been  suggested  by  ladders. 
The  rooms  look  just  like  cabins,  they  are  so  small  and  compact;  whilst  the  tiny  gardens, 
adorned  as  often  as  not  with  some  battered  old  flgure-head,  have  quite  a  quarter-deck- 
like air.  But  the  oddest  thing  about  the  village  is  the  way  the  houses  stand.  They 
are  built  in  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  which  run  up  the  hill-side  at  right  angles  to  the 
ravine.  Some  of  these  alleys  are  not  more  than  five  feet  in  width,  and  have, 
stretching  across  them,  bars  of  iron  such  as  one  sees  in  Eastern  villages  where  earth- 
quakes have  to  be  coped  with.     It  seems  strange  that,  as  there  are  miles  of  good  land 
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around  the  Baytown  with  hardly  a  habitation,  the  natives  should  have  chosen  to  pitch 
their  tents  so  near  to  their  neighbours'  that  daylight  can  hardly  penetrate  between. 
Herein,  however,  these  fisher-folk  showed  their  wisdom  in  their  generation,  as  history 
clearly  proves  ;  for,  if  the  Baytown  had  been  built  in  more  commonplace  fashion, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  Bay  men  when  the  coastguards  made  their  raid.  In 
wide,  open  streets  the  soldiers  must  have  swept  all  before  them  ;  in  dark  narrow  alleys 
the  contest  was  none  so  unequal. 

As  the  coastguards,  sword  in  hand,  rushed  down  the  ravine,  women  shrieked  and 
men  turned  pale.  The  strongest  and  boldest  of  the  Baymen  were  at  sea  that  day,  and 
what  could  the  handful  at  home  do,  old  men  and  boys,  hampered  as  they  were  with 
women  and  children,  against  well-trained,  well-armed  troops?  For  a  moment  all 
seemed  lost.  But  despair  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  counsel  to  the  simple.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  town  but  knew  what  his  fate  would  be  if  he  were  taken  : 
no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  a  Robin  Hood's  Bayman  ;  better  die  fighting  than  be 
strung  up  on  high.  **  Bar  the  doors  !  "  The  very  stones  seemed  to  tremble  as  these 
words  echoed  through  the  ravine,  so  fierce  and  hoarse  were  the  voices  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  There  was  a  rushing  and  clashing  of  doors,  a  locking  and  drawing  of 
bolts  ;  and  then  all  was  still. 

The  coastguards  looked  around  in  wonder  ;  there  was  not  a  Fylingdaler  to  be  seen  ! 
Yes,  one,  if  Fylingdaler  be  not  too  grand  a  name  to  give  to  the  tiny  specimen  of 
humanity  which  was  sitting  there  so  contentedly  by  the  roadside,  with  a  broad 
smile  on  its  little  round  face,  a  look  of  mingled  amazement  and  delight  in  its 
great  dark  eyes,  as  it  clapped  its  chubby  hands  together,  as  if  to  bid  the  strangers 
welcome.  A  laugh  went  round  amongst  the  men  when  their  eyes  fell  on  this  the 
town's  sole  representative  ;  and  one  of  them,  a  great  tall  fellow,  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  raise  the  little  one.  Then  the  queerest  thing  took  place.  Out  from  a 
window  which  opened  on  to  a  little  wooden  balcony,  twenty-five  feet  at  least  from 
the  ground,  a  something — the  coastguards  could  never  agree  as  to  what,  but  they 
flouted  the  idea  of  its  being  a  woman,  for  it  had  eyes  of  fire  they  said,  and  wings — 
swooped  down  upon  the  child,  seized  it,  and  vanished.  It  seemed  to  go  through  a  door 
at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of  steps,  but  its  movements  were  too  swift  to  be  followed. 
One  of  the  men  in  the  front  rank  later  maintained  that,  as  that  door  shut,  he  heard  a 
heavy  thud,  and  then  a  faint  piteous  moan,  as  of  a  human  being  in  the  throes  of  death. 
There  was  no  time  that  day  however,  to  think  of  such  things. 

The  coastguards  rushed  up  the  narrow  streets  :  the  Baymen  gave  them  a  warm 
welcome.  From  every  window  there  flashed  forth  a  volley  ;  for  in  every  house  there 
were  goodly  weapons,  and  men  and  women  too  who  knew  how  to  use  them.  Before 
many  minutes  had  passed  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dying  men.  The  battle  raged 
for  hours.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  coastguards  were  victors  :  they  forced  a 
door  or  two,  entered  some  few  houses.  From  one  of  these,  though  guarded  only  by 
some  fisher  girls,  they  were  driven  with  terrible  slaughter.  AH  the  time  the  firing  from 
the  high  windows  continued  with  pitiless  precision,  and  mowed  them  down  most 
ruthlessly.  Again  and  again  they  rallied,  but  what  could  hired  soldiers  do  against 
men  and  women  fighting  for  life  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  ?  Slowly  but 
surely  they  were  driven  back  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  bravest  of  them  were  dying, 
that  their  comrades  fled  for  shelter  to  the  shore. 

It  chanced  that  the  Baymen's  largest  cutter  was  lying  there  at  anchor.  The 
coastguards  sprang  on  board,  cut  the  cable,  and  sailed  away,  paying  as  they  went 
little  heed  to  the  exulting  cries  of  triumph  of  their  foes.  On  they  went  in  gallant 
fashion  straight  for  the  place  where  the  water  was  smoothest.  Hoarse  shouts  of  joy 
were  raised  by  the  Baymen,  mingled  in  a  somewhat  ghastly  fashion  with  wild  oaths 
and  prayers.  **  The  Lord  has  delivered  them  into  our  hands  !  "  cried  an  old  man  as 
he  raised  his  trembling  arms  to  heaven,  **  Glory  to  God  !  "  **  Glory  to  God  !  "  the  very 
waves  with  their  dull  moaning  seemed  to  echo  back  the  words.  Then  every  voice  was 
stilled  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  with  feverish  anxiety  on  the  cutter.  On  it  went  straight 
for  the  Syren  Rock.     There  it  struck,  and  went  down  with  every  man  on  board. 

**  Glory  to  God  !  "  the  old  man  muttered  fiercely  ;  but  his  comrades  hung  their  heads, 
and  there  was  wild  sobbing  amongst  the  women. 

The  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Every  Fylingdaler  was  a  mourner  in  the  long 
procession  which,  a  few  days  later,  made  its  way  slowly,  wearily,  up  the  hillside  to  the 
little  churchyard.      No  one  had  the  heart  to  count  the  coffins.      Amongst  those  buried 
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that  day  was  a  poor  widow  woman.  She  had  not  been  killed  in  the  fight,  it  seems, 
but  had  died  from  so-called  natural  causes.  The  people  who  stood  around  her  grave 
spoke  of  a  marvellous  leap  she  had  taken  to  save  her  only  child.  The  chief  mourner 
in  this  case  was  the  curly-headed  little  fellow,  who  had  paused  in  his  game  in  the 
gutter  to  bid  the  coastguards  welcome. 

If  the  dead  visit  the  place  where  they  die,  what  crowds  must  flutter  round  that 
peaceful-looking  fishing  village,  and  the  smooth  blue  waters  of  that  little  bay. 

When  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  expedition  reached  head-quarters, 
it  was  resolved  that  condign  punishment  should  be  administered,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  to  the  lawless  Baymen.  But  the  ships  which  were  sent  to  carry  out  the  decree 
fell  in  with  some  French  frigates  on  the  way,  and  turned  off  in  pursuit  of  them.  It 
was  a  task  much  more  to  their  taste  to  fight  with  froggies  than  smugglers  ;  thus  once 
again  the  Baytown  escaped  scot-free. 

It  is  not  in  modern  days  alone  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  wrought  around 
Robin  Hood's  Bay.  The  first  spot  where  the  Danish  raven  was  raised  was  in  Fyling- 
dale,  just  at  the  southern  point,  on  the  Peak,  where  Raven  Hall  stands  to-day.  If 
tradition  speak  the  truth  for  once,  it  was  a  woman's  hand,  the  hand  of  a  British 
Tarpia,  working  for  love  though  not  gold,  which  guided  the  first  Dane  up  that  perilous 
clifF-side.  The  Danes  seem  to  have  fancied  Fylingdales,  and  to  have  at  once  resolved 
to  make  it  their  home.  By  threats,  bribes,  and  possibly  more  ruthless  means,  they 
induced  the  Brigantes,  who  still  linger  there,  to  move  inland.  They  then  set  to  work 
to  restore,  for  their  own  protection,  an  old  Roman  fortress  on  the  Peak.  This  fortress, 
as  a  curious  stone  fragment  informs  us,  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  **  Justinian,  governor  of  the  Province,"  so  runs  the  inscription,  **and 
Vindician,  general  of  the  forces  of  Upper  Britain  for  the  second  time,  with  the  younger 
provincial  soldiers,  built  this  fort ;  the  manager  of  public  works  giving  his  assistance." 
There  are  some  few  traces  of  it  to  be  seen  even  now.  Many  were  the  efforts  made  to 
dislodge  these  formidable  foreign  intruders,  but  they  all  failed  ;  the  Danes  still  hold 
Fylingdales.  The  men  who  waged  war  so  ruthlessly  against  the  coastguards  and  the 
press  gang  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Vikings. 

Wreckers  and  smugglers  are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  the  Baymen,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  grown  out  of  their  lawless  ways  ;  still  even  to-day,  keen,  dark-eyed, 
stalwart  men  as  they  are,  they  are  a  race  apart,  with  manners,  customs,  and  traditions 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  Yorkshire  dalesmen. 


CANNES     FLOWERS. 

By  a.  M.  WAKEFIELD. 

MANY  an  English  hospital  is  brightened  and  its  patients  benefited  by  that  excellent 
institution,  the  **  Cannes  Flower  Guild,"  which  makes  the  weekly  despatch  of 
Riviera  flowers  to  our  hospitals  its  first  and  foremost  duty,  while  to  the  absent,  whether 
in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  to  the  graves  of  our  beloved,  or  to  the 
altars  of  our  faiths,  the  flowers  of  the  Riviera  carry  their  sunny  message  of  love  and 
devotion.^ 

The  Flower  Market. 

Artists  sigh  and  lament  over  the  appearance  of  the  modern  marcht  aux  fleurs 
at  Cannes,  as  compared  with  bygone  times.  They  tell  one  of  comparatively  recent 
years — before  the  municipality  was  so  active  or  so  tidy  ! — when  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  Caf^  des  Allies  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  sweeping  away  the  great  band 
chiosquey  was  daily  like  one  enormous  fruit  and  flower  show :  there  was  such  a  sight 

^  Taking  the  period  from  November,  1889,  to  May,  1890,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cut  flowers  from 
C amies  alone  reached  ;^  113,322,  being  an  advance  of  ^  3, 965  over  the  same  period  in  1888-9. 
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then,  as  is  only  seen  now  on  a  particularly  fortunate  morning  near  the  Rialto  at 
Venice.  Five  years  ago  one  saw  here  the  branches  of  oranges  and  lemons,  great 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  melons,  and  *'all  sorts  and  conditions  "  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  mingled  together  with  the  rainbow-hued  anemones,  the  scented  narcissus 
and  the  lady-tulip,  covered  with  branching  palms  and  mimosa  and  a  little  ill-stretched 
canvas  for  protection  attached  to  an  occasional  peg  here  and  there.  The  sellers  paid 
a  trifle  for  their  rights  to  occupy  the  ground,  but  it  was  a  very  nominal  tariff.  There 
they  fought  and  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  haggled  with  the  English  to  their 
hearts'  content,  making  small  profits  but  having  small  expenses.  Such  scenes  can 
happily  never  be  lost  to  posterity,  as  they  have  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  M.  Henri  Zuber,  whose  special  gift  as  a  painter  of  southern  life  has  made 
him  so  justly  famous.  But  now  everything  is  changed.  The  markets  are  divided.  A 
flne  general  one  flnds  shelter  in  the  March^  Forville,  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  town  of  Cannes,  while  the  flower-market  proper  is  restricted  to  a  smaller  part  of 
its  old  site,  and  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  orderly  and  well-made  booths,  covered 
throughout  with  an  excellent  red  and  white  canvas,  the  property  and  the  pride  of  the 
corporation,  who  derive  from  their  investment  about  £2^0  per  season. 

The  space  under  the  canvas  is  let  out  in  the  following  manner  :  the  flower-sellers 
pay  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  or  whenever  they  desire  to  take  their  stall, 
twelve  francs  a  metre  as  abonnement  or  subscription,  for  three  months'  hire  of  the  same. 
In  addition  to  this  a  collector  goes  round  the  booths  every  morning  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality,  and  receives  from  each  person  payment  at  the  rate  of  sixty  centimes,  or 
flvepence,  a  day  per  metre,  which  means  rather  under  a  yard  and  four  inches  of  stall. 
It  seems  a  small  enough  charge  to  make,  and  the  flower-sellers  are  proud  of  their  stalls 
and  full  of  admiration  for  their  corporation,  except  as  regards  extra  charges  over  the 
above,  on  the  days  of  the  Bataille  des  FleurSy  which  they  seem  to  think  hard. 

The  sellers  at  the  Cannes  market  occupy  to  a  large  extent  the  position  of  the 
''  middleman  "  in  flowers,  without  his  usual  success.  Most  of  them  buy  flowers  from 
the  huge  horticultural  gardens  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Toulon  to 
Mentone,  and  here  comes  in  a  very  large  item  in  their  otherwise  small  expenses,  for 
notwithstanding  their  excellent  business — the  average  "take"  of  a  good  stall-keeper 
being  about  forty  francs  a  day — half  of  these  profits  are  swallowed  up  in  the  purchase 
of  flowers,  it  is  therefore  all  they  can  do  to  make  a  livelihood  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  their  six  months'  season,  though  the  Provencal  peasant  certainly  does  not  live 
extravagantly.  Those  who  have  gardens  sell  perhaps  a  few  vegetables  in  the  summer 
season,  and  others  get  some  work  in  the  harvest  fields  of  flowers  for  scent ;  but  the 
flower  season  is  the  principal  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Scattered  round  the  stalls,  still  sufficiently  preserving  the  picturesque  element,  are 
a  few  flower-sellers  with  baskets  only — no  stalls  and  no  canvas.  These,  who  are  of  a 
poorer  class,  come  to  sell  the  flowers  their  gardens  produce,  paying  no  abonnement  and 
only  fifty  centimes  a  day  for  each  metre  of  occupied  space  ;  their  flowers  are  cheaper, 
but  almost  a  month  later  than  the  others  in  any  quantity  or  beauty,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  owners  being  unable  to  give  them  artificial  protection,  a  certain  amount  of 
which  is  occasionally  necessary. 

Antibes  and  Pdgomas  are  celebrated  specially  for  anemones,  and  Vence  for  violets ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  particularize,  for  roses,  anemones,  violets,  eucalyptus,  and  mimosa  ^ 
are  everywhere.  The  mimosa  is  possessed  of  a  curiously  destructive  power  as  regards 
other  plants,  second  in  this  respect  only  to  the  eucalyptus  ;  in  Lord  Brougham's  garden 
at  the  Chateau  El^onore  some  roses  in  pots  were  placed  for  convenience  under  some 
eucalyptus  trees  ;  when  the  pots  came  to  be  removed,  being  evidently  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  fibres  of  eucalyptus  roots  were  found  to  have  crept  up  from  the  ground 
beneath  into  each  pot,  and  to  be  absorbing  all  the  strength  of  soil  and  any  moisture 
intended  for  the  roses. 

Anemones. 

M.  de  Villemorin,  the  proprietor  of  large  horticultural  gardens  at  the  Cap  d' Antibes 
tells  me  that  all  the  anemones  grown  in  the  Riviera  are  derived  from  two  types 
only,  anemone  hortensis,  the  star  anemone,  the  descent  from  which  comprises  the  beautiful 

^  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  Cannes  was  without  this  tree. 
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bright  scarlet  anemone  with  the  golden  eye,  the  wild  anemone  of  a  pale  lilac  colour, 
and  anemone  fulg€»s,  a  plain  bright  deep  scarlet ;  these  last  two  examples  have  double 
forms.  The  other  type  is  anemone  eoronaria,  the  florists'  anemone,  which  is  tulip- 
shaped,  with  a  foliage  much  more  finely  cut  than  the  former's.  It  is  found  wild 
in  two  single  forms,  one  very  common,  purplish  blue,  and  the  other  rather  scarce, 
of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour  ;  the  finest  cultivated  strain  of  this  is  the  anemone  de 
Caen,  which  is  quite  varied  in  colour,  single,  with  flowers  often  five  inches  in 
diameter.  A  very  pretty  salmon-coloured  anemone,  a  variety  of  anemone  eoronaria  is 
found  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasse.  The  capelon  (hood)  anemones  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  are  also  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  common  form  of 
star  anemone  is  little  known  by  the  tourist,  and  indeed,  hardly  sold  in  the  market ;  it 
is  small,  though  very  lovely,  resembling  our  English  wind  flowers,  there  being  the 
pale  lilac  variety  already  mentioned,  and  also  a  beautiful  coral  pink  one.  Le  soleil  is 
the  peasant  name  for  the  beautiful  red  wild  anemone. 

Violets. 

Although  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes  cannot  compete  with  the  violet  grown 
slopes  of  Vence,  where  the  first  and  only  article  of  commerce  is  the  violet  heads, 
yet  there  is  serious  violet  growing  in  the  vicinity.  The  Riviera  violet,  called  violet 
de  Cannes,  the  vioiet  de  Vence,  and  so  on,  is  remarkable  for  scent,  size,  and  its  stem- 
like stalk,  and  in  short  for  its  general  superiority  over  all  others  of  its  well  beloved 
tribe.  It  and  the  Neapolitan  violet  are  the  chief  varieties  grown  ;  terrace  upon 
terrace  of  little  raised  patches  of  ground  are  covered  with  them,  grown  between 
furrows  of  earth  which  afford  them  shelter  and  make  a  kind  of  channel  for  retaining 
any  water  that  may  come  their  way.  Twice  a  week  there  are  "  pickings  "  for  the 
scent  distillers,  when  the  violet  heads  are  sold  at  so  much  a  kilo,  varying  in  price 
according  to  the  excellence  of  the  season,  and  carted  off  in  large  clothes  baskets  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grasse. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  trade  should  not  be  opened  in  England,  with  a  suitable 
hardy  violet.  We  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  Riviera  in  flower  produce  at 
the  same  time  of  year,  but  at  a  later  season  much  Improvement  might  be  made  in  the 
sort  of  flowers  our  peasantry  cultivate.  In  the  north  of  England  the  sale  of  flowers  is 
already  a  feature  of  summer  market  days  in  the  country  towns,  and  it  only  requires 
individual  energy  to  start  the  growth  of  roses,  lilac,  and  jonquils  for  scent  purposes 
in  sufficient  quantity,  to  create  a  scent  factory,  and  a  flourishing  industry. 


A   DAY    IN    KYOTO. 

By  RODERICK  MACKENZIE. 
With  Illustrations  .by  M.  G.  BIGOT  and  HOKUSAI. 

MADEMOISELLE    PEACH   had   been   dreaming   about 

cherry-blossom,  but  as  she  looked  up  at  the  laden  branches, 
a  dragon  gaped  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  blossoms 
flickered  to  the  ground,  and  she  awoke.  In  her  alarm  she 
tossed  the  heavily-wadded  futons  otf  her,  and  without 
waiting  to  consider,  walked  across  the  room,  slid  a  screen 
aside,  pushed  the  rain-shutters  into  their  cupboard,  and 
looked  out ;  her  dream  had  come  true,  it  had  been  a 
rainier  spring  than  most,  but  yesterday  the  sun  had  re- 
appeared in  his  strength,  and  had  burst  the  glory  of  the 
garden,  Peach's  own  dear  cherry-tree  into  a  tent  of  blossom, 
and  now,  as  she  looked  out  exultant  at  its  beauty,  a  red 
maple  blazed  through  a  grove  of  swaying  bamboo,  a  little 
breeze  flickered  through  the  leaves,  while  away  south  thin 
swathes  of  cloud  hung  over  the  hills,  and  under  the  gray 
lines  of  mist  straight  bars  of  yellow  daikon  blossom 
bounded  the  line  of  temple  roofs  by  the  station. 

Peach  and  her 
people  sold  um- 
brellas ;  no  flimsy, 
new,  native  imita- 
tion of  our  Euro- 
pean umbrella 
THE  MORNING  siiuiTERs.        adoroed  their 

AFTEBAS  ETCHING  BY  M.G.  BIGOT.  ShOp,        made        of 

badmaterial, light 
and  useless,  but  the  floor  was  piled  with 
those  heavy  oilskin  brown  and  black  halos, 
which  Hokusai — the  John  Leech  of  Japan — 
loved  so  well,  and  which  not  even  the  most 
pitiless  rainy  season  is  able  to  penetrate. 
Business  had  been  brisk,  for  long  shafts  of 
windless  rain  had  barred  Kyoto  for  weeks 
past,  and  continual  sound  of  streams  from 
the  bamboo  guttering  strangely  mixed  with 
the  slush  of  wooden  clogs  slipping  through 
the  mud,  had  subdued  the  ceaseless  clitter- 
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clatter  of  Japanese  tongues  ;  but  now  a  longed-for  day  of  sun  bad  come,  and  all  could 
enjoy  their  well-earned  holiday.     Not  an  umbrella  would  be  wanted  to-day  ;  yester- 
day's sun  had  garlanded  the  hills  with  blossom,  and  the  whole  town  would   make 
pilgrimage  to  see  them  in  their  beauty,  so  Miss  Peach  did  not  linger  long,  but  lit  the 
stove  under  the  bath,  got  down  her  little  bag  of  bran,  and  laid  ready  her  best  kimono 
and  her  new  obi.     B}>*this  time  the  water  was  boiling,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  cedar  tub, 
so  she  took  away  the  stove,  threw  some  of  the 
water  over  her,  sat  on  the  floor  beside  the  bath, 
scrubbed  herself  with  bran,  deluged  herself  with 
water  again,  and  then  for  two  minutes  in  she 
went,  scattering  the  drops  all  over  her  with  her 
wooden  dipper.    But  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
even  over  the  delights  of  the  bath  ;  her  hair  had 
to  be  re-done,  and  this  took  some  time,  for  our 
musumi  was  a  Kyoto  girl,  and  Kyoto  girls  are 
not  only  the  prettiest  but  the  best  torned-out 
girls  in  all  Japan,  so  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
her  tire-woman  till  her  black  locks  shone  like 
silk  and  her  coiffure  d  la  Fujisan  was  as  stiff  as 
camellia  oil  could  make  it.     And  after  her  hair 
was  done  it  took  her  some  time  to  arrange  her 
obi— it  would  not  come  right ;  first  it  insisted 
on  tying  itself  into  a  crooked  knot  instead  of  a 
beautiful    butterfly  bow ;    then  when  the   knot 
had  been  smoothed  out,  and  by  chance  it  sat 
straight,  it  was  too  flat  and  not  stiflF  enough. 
However,  a  Japanese  girl  does  not  know  how 

to    lose    her   temper,    not  even  over  her  most         ^n  dressing,    after  as  etchini; 
irritating  obi,  and  at  last,  coaxed  with  showers  by  m.  g.  bigot. 

of    laughter   and   subtle    hands,    it   sets  as    it 

should ;  her  breakfast  does  not  take  long,  and  then  she  runs  over  the  mats,  slips  the 
cord  of  her  sandals  between  her  big  toe  and  number  two,  and  clatters  down  the  street. 

She  picks  up  Miss  Pearl  on  her  way,  and  off  they  go.  It  is  a  great  day  for  Kyoto  ; 
there  is  more  than  cherry-blossom  for  them  to  sae,  for  the  descendant  of  the  gods  has 
brought  his  wife  and  himself  to  the  neglected 
capital  of  his  ancestors,  at  which  infinite  con- 
descension a  faithful  Tokyo  newspaper  says  : 
"  It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  rains  are 
so  heavy  this  spring  when  a  descendant  of 
the  sun  leaves  his  pedestal  and  travels 
through  his  realm  as  an  ordinary  man." 
However,  he  is  making  himself  popular  in 
Kyoto,  and  his  consort  is  to-day  to  pass 
through  the  streets  on  her  way  to  shed  the 
light  of  her  countenance  on  two  other  ancient 
capitals  of  Dai-Nippon — Osaka  and  Nara. 
And  our  demoiselles,  if  they  will  conform 
strictly  to  the  regulations  posted  everywhere, 
are  to  be  allowed  a  passing  glimpse  of  her 
majesty. 

"  Her  Majesty  wili  vLsit  Osaka  about  the  23rd.  umbrellas,  after  a  drawino  by  hokusai. 
She   will  stay  at   Nara  two  days,  at   Sakurai   two 

days,  at  Taharamoto  one  day,  and  Yoshino  one  day.     The  following  regulations   are  proclaimed 
lor  the  guidance  of  the  people  while  her  Majesty  is  passing  through  this  city  :— 

"  I.  When  her  Majesty  shall  pass  along,  no  one  is  allowed  to  look  at  hrr  from  the  frame  built 
on  houses  for  the  drying  of  clothes,  or  through  cracks  in  doors,  or  from  any  position  in  the  upper 
parts  of  their  houses. 

"2.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  her  Majesty,  he  or  she  must  sit  down  a 
which  her  Majesty  will  pass.  All  children  must  be  taken  particular  cai 
road  and  so  obstruct  the  passage  of  her  Majesty  through  the  street. 

"  3.  No  one  must  look  at  her.M»|esty  without  taking  off  his  hat,  neckcloth,  or  turban,  or  what- 
ever else  he  may  be  wearing  on  or  about  his  head  ;  moreover,  no  one  must  be  smoking  while  he  or 
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she  is  looking  at  her  Majesty,  nor  must  any  one  carry  a  stick  or  cane.  Only  women  wearing  foreign 
clothes  will  be  allowed  to  retain  their  head  covering. 

"4.  Althouglt  it  may  rain,  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  put  up  an  umbrella  while  her  Majesty 
is  passing. 

"  5.  Dogs  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander  on  to  the  road  by  which  her  Majesty  will  pass. 
"6.  Until  the  passage  of  her  Majesty  (he  route  by  which  she  will  come  will  be  kept  free  of  all 

carriages  an'd  jinrickshas.  The  roads 
which  she  will  take  must  be  com- 
pletely free  of  all  traffic. 

"  7,  As  her  Majesty  passes  no  one 

be  heard.  When  her  Majesty  reaches 
the  station  there  will  be  a  dischai^e 
of  fireworks." 

The  narrow  streets  are  gay 
with  banners,  the  sun  is  sucking 
up  the  damp  from  the  moist 
mudways,  and  from  every  house 
hangs  out  the  flag  of  Japan  with 
'■  its  red  orb  burning  on  a  white 
ground.  Peach  and  Pearl  have 
not  very  far  to  go,  but  it  takes 
them  over  half  an  hour  to  get 
from  Sanjo-Dori  to  the  station, 
for  they  pass  many  friends  by 
the  way.  In  Japan  the  art  of 
good  manners  is  still  cultivated, 
HORSEMEN.    AFTER  A  WOODCUT  BY  HOKusAi.  and  Japanese  bowing  is  not  an 

affair   of    seconds,    and    by    the 
time  that  an  acquaintance  has  bowed,  rubbed  his  knees,  remarked  that  the  day  is  fine, 
the  blossom  beautiful,  ejaculated  a  guttural  "  /fe/i  "  two  or  three  times,  bowed  again, 
sibilated   "  Saionara,"  and  passed  on,  some  minutes  have  flown.     However,  at  last 
they  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  many  acquaintances  and  arrive 
at  the  shop  of  their  friend  Mr.  Ono,  who  sells  embroideries  to  the 
foreigner,  opposite  the  station.     Here  they  sit  and  chatter,  drink 
tea,  and  laugh  till  the  Empress  passes  by.     There  is  no  sound  ; 
her  loyal  subjects  are  not  allowed  to  cheer,  even  if  they  knew 
how  ;    a  European  carriage   passes,  the  Empress   is    inside,  but 
she  bows  not  to  her  people — she  sits  a  queen  and  a  goddess  ;  her 
people  may  see  her  at  their  ease,   but   no  peeping,   no  Coventry 
manners  here.     Japan  is  stilt  a  kingdom,  and  though  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  new    Parliament    may    do,    Kyoto  is  the  old 
capital.     Little  innovation  has  come  here  ;  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  gaze  on  the  Empress,  and  the  very  dogs  know  it.      Inside  the 
station  a  guard  of  slovenly-looking  soldiers  in  French  uniforms 
keep  the  barriers,  and  without  further  delay  than  the  customary 
genuflexions  necessitate,  the  Empress  enters  her  carriage,  a  sheaf 
of  rockets  is  let  off,  and  the  Empress  has  left  the  capital.     The 
sun  ought  to  have  gone  with  her  descendant,  but  contrary  to  all 
rule,    shines   out   brighter  than  ever  as  the   crowd  turns    to  its       p^jj. 
business,  its  cberrj-blossom,    or   its   tea.     C  litter-clatter  go   the        by 
tongues,  keeping  chorus  lo  the  clittcr-clatter  of  the  clogs,  when 
suddenly  there  is  a  shout,  and  the  crowd  is  broken  by  one  of  those  pariah  dogs  that 
attended  so  well  to  the  regulations- ears  well  back,  tongue  out,  and  doing  all  that 
a  starved  dog  can  do  to  escape  from  a  crowd  of  famished  coolies  who,  with  bare 
legs  muscled  with  whipcord,  wild  hair  and  eager  faces,  throw  themselves  on  their 
prey.     This  is  the  fruit  of  civilization  in  Japan-    a  corner  in  rice  by  native  capitalists, 
the   uneducated  Japanese  refuses  to  eat  foreign  (Chinese)   rice,  and  prefers,  haggard 
and  hungry,  to  starve  or  banquet  off  dog. 

Peach  and  Pearl  make  their  way  slowly  to  Maruyama,  turning  in  first  to  see  how 
Higashi  Hongwanji  is  getting  on.  This  was  an  offshoot  from  the  great  temple  of 
Nishi  Hongwanji,  but  had  become  long  since  as  powerful  as  the  original  foundation. 
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and  great  was  the  tribulation  when  in  1864,  in  the  confusion  of  the  rebellion  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  a  great  effort  was  made  for  its  rebuilding,  but  870,000  yen  is 
a  good  deal  to  collect,  and  the  people  are  fickle,  and  Higashi  Hongwanji  is  still 
unfinished.  The  shell  is  complete — magnificent  and  deserted,  and  in  one  corner  piles 
of  rope  are  collected,  thick  black  coils  to  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  and  all  of 
hair.  Japan  in  its  first  enthusiasm  rallied  to  the  re-building;  "some  had  yen  and 
some  had  sen  and  some  had  raven  hair  ; "  their  smooth  locks  were  their  chief  pride, 
and  they  cut  them  willingly  for  the  work  and  made  them  into  the  ropes  now  lying  idly 
beneath  the  unfinished  fane- — ^black,  with  here  and  there  a  strand  of  gray.  Pearl's 
grandmother  had  given  some  of  the  gray  hair,  and  at  first  crowds  had  watched  the 
great  beams  rising  anew,  but  now  even  the  country  people  are  tired  of  it.  Buddha 
is  asleep  in  Nirvana,  or  hunting,  and  cares  not  for  his  temple;  the  priests  are 
occupied  with  the  far  greater  question  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  given  the  franchise 
or  no,  and  nothing  more  will  be  done  till  a  famine  desolates  the  land  or  a  great 
earthquake  shakes,  and  then  the  money  will 
flow  in  again. 

On  they  go  across  the  Kamogawa,  foaming 
down  in  spate  where  the  willows  are  just 
bursting  into  lancet  leaf,  and  then  turn  up  the 
avenue  leading  to  Chionin,  pausing  to  look  at 
the  great  gateway  above  the  gray  steps  which 
children— little  blobs  of  red  with  tonsured 
crowns — climb  up  and  down,  past  companies 
of  pilgrims  from  the  country,  the  men  each  one 
coped  with  a  stiff,  shallow,  limpet-shaped  hat 
and  clad  in  blue  with  yellow  oilskin  or  red 
blanket  hanging  round  his  shoulder,  each 
woman  with  her  petticoats  tucked  well  into 
her  obi-domo,  a  wisp  of  blue  cotton  round 
her  head,  and  pulpy  straw  sandals  round  her 
muddy  ankles;  past  a  pottery  manufacture 
on  the  right,  and  then  straight  up  the  hill 
leading  to  Maruyama,  where  the  youth  of 
Japan  is  disporting  itself  on  ungainly  ponies 
which  show  their  want  of  pace  in  a  sand- 
circle  no  bigger  than  the  circumference  of  a 
merrj'-go-round  ;  then  on  a  few  yards,  and 
there  they  find  all  Kyoto  making  feast  of 
tabernacles  and  gazing  at  the  pinky  blossom 

which  is  hanging  like  clouds  on  the  trees.     The       actoks,     fkom  a  woodcut  by  hokusai. 
road  goes  on  up  the  hill,  past  the   European 

Hotel,  where  the  red  azaleas  in  the  garden  are  just  beginning  to  break,  but  Peach  and 
Pearl  turn  to  the  right,  under  the  trees,  and  there  wait  till  nearly  sundown.  No  need  to 
go  home  for  dinner  ;  the  little  they  want  is  easily  got,  and  they  lazily  watch  the  blossom 
and  the  sun,  wonder  at  the  processions  of  jinrickshas  that  rattle  down  the  hill  filled 
with  satisfied-looking  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  opera-glasses  over  shoulder  and 
Murray  in  hand,  and  followed  by  the  regulation  guide,  sip  a  new  cup  of  tea  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  chatter  at  their  friends  till  the  shadows  get  long  and  the  sun 
plunges  into  a  bank  of  cloud,  and  then  turn  townwards  again.  No  need  to  go  home 
yet,  for  Peach  pire  and  Peach  mirt,  who  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Ichigoya,  had  spent 
their  holiday  at  the  theatre,  which,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  begins  in  the  morning  and  is 
not  finished  till  long  after  sundown.  Here  our  two  muiumis  find  them  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  one  of  the  chess-board  divisions  of  the  pit  which  do  duty  for  stalls  in  Japan, 
and  near  the  left  tongue  of  the  stage.  As  Peach  and  Pearl  enter  the  theatre  the  story 
of  the  Forty-seven  Renins  is  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Kuranoske  is  lying  drunk  in  the 
street,  the  Satsuma  man  passes  and  spits  at  him,  but  the  Satsuma  man  is  not  perfect 
in  his  part,  and  the  prompter  with  open  book  In  hand  follows  him  over  the  stage.  The 
story  drags  on,  no  traditionary  detail  omitted  till  the  time  of  waiting  is  finished  and 
the  forty-seven  start  on  their  last  journey  ;  Kuranoske  has  to  don  armour,  so  his 
attendant  comes  from  behind  the  scenes  and  dresses  him  on  the  stage.  This  the 
audience  sees  not,  conventional  scales  blind  their  eyes  till  the  armour  is  hooked  on  and 

K  K   2 
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the  hero  ready  for  war.  In  the  auditorium  boys  wander  about  with  oranges  and  green 
and  white  slices  of  custardy  food.  Peach's  father  and  mother  are  making-  their  evening 
meal  off  lobster  and  saki ;  in  the  next  division  sit  a  young  couple  with  their  first  child, 
who  is  placidly  having  his  dinner,  while  his  father  is  smoking  in  the  opposite  corner. 
There  is  a  little  stir,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  guide  enters  one  of  the  boxes  over- 
head. This  excites  much  more  interest  than  the  play,  and'  every  head  is  turned  from 
the  stage  while  the  Englishman  with  trouble  and  pain  squats  on  the  floor  in  stockinged- 
feet  to  show  how  well  he  can  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  His  friend  and 
cicerone  meanwhile  sits  up  rigid  on  a  chair,  his  muddy  boots  dangling  some  inches 
from  the  floor,  for  he  is  a  civilized  Japanese.  Then  the  scene  changes  to  the  Temple 
of  Sengakuji  at  Tokyo,  with  the  well  where  the  head  was  washed,  and  the  temple 
above.  No  curtain  falls,  but  the  whole  stage  revolves,  worked  by  manual  labour  beneath, 
and  so  the  action  proceeds.  The  Englishman,  after  gazing  at  Kuranoske's  preparations 
for  hara-kiri  in  some  bewilderment,  looks  to  his  mentor  for  guidance,  who  only  con- 
descends from  his  philosophy  so  far  as  to  say,  "  This  no  good,  this  stupid  old  story, 
you  wait  Miak&dori."  Soon  all  is  over,  the  forty-seven  have  finished  their  noble  lives 
in  noblest  fashion,  the  Satsuma  man  has  shown  his 
^  regret  by  killing  himself  over   Kuranoske's  grave, 

i  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  curtain  is  down  and  there 

'■'.  is  only  the  ballet  to  wait  for ;  but  the  ballet  is  the 

MiakSdori,  and  beautiful  scenery  has  been  painted 
'  —  ^-.    for  it. 

A  Japanese  audience  is  as  impatient  as  any 
English  audience  can  be,  and  they  show  it  in  the 
same  way,  clapping  and  catcalling  themselves 
hoarse.    However,  at  last  the  delay  is  over,  and  the 

__  curtain  rises  on  the  temples  of  Ise  at  Vamada,  the 

most  sacred  shrine  of  Japan.  Up  one  of  the 
tongues  come  twelve  girls,  profusely  whitened,  and 
in  glittering  kimonos,  and  though  to  English  eyes 
the  posturing,  which  does  not  even  seem  to  be  in 
time,  is  most  tiresome,  Peach  and  Pearl  follow  it 
all  with  the  utmost  attention.  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  shout  of  "  Taicho."  Twelve  other 
girls  appear  in  the  same  dresses,  with  the  same 
movements,  swaying  to  the  same  monotonous 
you.NG  JAPAN.  FRou  AN  KTCHiMG  twang  of  samiesen  and  wooden  drum  on  the  op- 
Bv  M.  c.  BIGOT.  posite  tongue  for   some  minutes  ;    then  the  scene 

changes  to  the  sea,  more  posturing,   more  mono- 
tony ;  there  is  a  grand  transformation  with  coloured  lights,  and  all  is  over. 

Saionara  !  Peach  and  Pearl  ;  live  long  in  happy  Kyoto,  and  dream  only  of  dragons 
and  cherry  blossom.  Tokyo  is  ruined  ere  this  ;  there  is  a  railway  to  Nikko,  and  the 
traveller  will  change  its  azalea-strewn  avenues  of  cryptomerias  for  the  rattle  of  the 
railway.  The  Nakasendo  is  as  well  known  as  Piccadilly,  and  its  prices  are  Piccadilly 
prices.  Even  in  your  own  home  you  ask  me  to  "  glogshop  and  soapsell "  in  big 
letters.     Parliament  is  open  in  Japan,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  a  home  in  Tokyo, 

What  will  your  new  era  do  for  you?  Will  it  keep  your  Namekuwa  labouring  for 
love,  and  refusing  to  sign  his  work  even  when  three  years  have  been  spent  over  one 
Cloisonne  jar,  because  it  has  never  equalled  his  ideal  ?  Will  you  finish  Higashi  Hong- 
wanji,  or  will  you  lose  all  your  faith  ?  Will  the  sun's  descendant  still  rule  over  you, 
or  do  you  think  of  playing  at  Republicanism,  and  will  you  relegate  him  to  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  the  daimio  who  packed  my  Kyoto  screens  for  me  ? 

Time  will  tell ;  it  may  transform  Peach  and  Pearl  into  haggard  women,  hobbling 
in  European  shoes,  fettered  in  European  corsets,  and  laughing  over  European 
champagne,  as  it  has  their  Court  sisters.  Tokyo  may  be  ruled  by  an  American 
municipality,  but  Fujisan  must  ever  be  the  peerless  mountain,  the  cryptomerias  will 
still  girdle  Nikko  as  of  yore,  the  azalea  and  iris  spring  on  its  hills,  and  though  the 
fairies  may  die  and  Chrysanthemum  become  Harriet,  fairyland  will  remain  fairyland, 
Eden  with  free  institutions,  and  Paradise  with  a  Parliament. 
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With  Illustrations  from  Etchings  by  WILLIAM  STRANG'. 

HE  revival  of  Etching  is   already  in  its  second  generation.     Men 

have   arisen  who  In  the  natural  course  of  things   must  succeed 

Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  who,  themselves,  belong, 

it    must    be    remembered,    to    the   generation    of    Meryon    and   of 

Jacquemart,  who  are  no  longer  with  us.     The  revival  of  Etching 

began  of  course,  in   Paris,  in  which  Mr.  Whistler  studied,  which 

Mr.   Haden  frequented,  which   was  the  home  of  Jacquemart,  and 

which — in  the  very  beginning  of  this  matter,  forty  years  ago — ^was 

the  inspirer  of  Meryon.     At  that  time,  or  a  very  little  afterwards,  Bracquemond  and 

Legros  began  their  labours,  and  with  these  men,  too,  the  revival  of  the  art  is  quite 

distinctly  connected.     Neither  has  ceased  to  work  ;  but  of  each  of  them  it  may  be 

said — though,  like  Mr.  Whistler,  each  retains  a  portion  of  the  happy  freshness  which 

is  the  boon  of  the  vivacious  spirit — the  gift  Tithonus  intended  to  forget  when  he 

bestowed  mere  days — of  each  it  may  be  said  that  he  must  in  the  main  have  expressed 

himself — that  his  note  has  been  uttered.     And  who  are  we  to  hear  next?     Le  Rot  tst 

mort — vivt  It  Roil  ts  not  by  any  means  of  necessity  a  truth  within  the  realms  of  art. 

The  genius  may  not  be  followed  by  his  equal. 

Etching,  as  medium  and  method,  more  indeed  than  as  art,  has  of  late  years  been  foisted 
into  a  hideous  popularity.  The  person  who  is  a  confessed  failure  in  Painting  has 
sometimes  imagined  himself  an  immediate  master  of  the  subtleties  of  Line  and  Tone. 
■And  Etching,  which  ought  to  suggest,  has  been  urged  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the  function 
of  line-engraving,  which  ought  in  a  measure  to  realize.  And  the  amateur  has  appeared, 
and  he  contributes  an  Etching  to  the  exhibition — whatever  the  given  exhibition  may  be 
— with  the  ill-advised  facility  with  which  he  contributes  a  song  to  the  evening  party 
in  the  impossible  suburb.  Etching  has  been  cheapened  and  vulgarized.  But  the  art 
has  a  value  of  its  own.  It  fulfils,  where  it  is  allowed,  a  function  no  other  art  performs 
as  adequately.  It  speaks  by  suggestions,  and,  while  explaining  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  it  exacts  from  the  spectator  the  possession  of  the  imagination  that  alone  may 
permit  him  to  comprehend.  It  has  other  uses  too,  and  the  mere  technique  of  it  has  the 
charms  for  its  practitioner  that  the  technique  of  each  separate  art  can  hardly  be  without. 
Water-colour,  for  instance,— the  charm  of  the  wash  and  of  hues  subtly  gradated. 
Modelling — the  charm  of  the  clay,  which  with  pattings,  scrapings,  coaxings,  yields 
itself  into  the  semblance  of  the  form  that  is  wished  for.  And  so,  of  course.  Etching 
— the  charm  of  the  needle  :  its  certainly  and  swiftness,  and  the  hazardous  or  well- 
controlled  acid. 

A  small  group  of  young  or  youngish  men — of  whom  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Frank  Short, 
Mr.  Menpes,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson  are  certainly  amongst  the  chief — pursue  Etching 
to-day  with  flexibility  and  freedom,  yet  always  on  the  lines  which  the  practice  of  the 
masters,  from  Rembrandt  to  Mr.  Whistler,  has  sanctioned.  I  am  not  to  speak  in  this 
place,  in  any  detail,  of  Mr.  Watson  or  Mr.  Menpes — interesting  and  valuable  as  I  find 
much  of  their  work — and  I  hold  myself  excused  here,  from  even  naming  the  names  of 
the  other  men  upon  whose  plates  all  but  the  bigoted  or  blind  must  look  with  at  all 
events  a  measure  of  approval.     For  several  of  them  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
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which  it  could  not  be  unpleasant  to  them  to  hear.  But  two  men — both  with  sterling" 
methods,  yet  with  minds  strongly,  and,  as  one  may  venture  to  trust,  even  effectively 
contrasted — present  themselves  for  analysis  in  this  paper.  Mr,  William  Strang,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Short,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  yet  accomplish  three  times  the  work  that  they 
have  done  at  present — if  we  reckon  work  by  quantity  :  and  if  quality  must,  as  it  surely 
must,  be  reckoned  to  the  very  end  as  a  part  of  the  matter,  1  do  not  say  that  even  in 
quality  the  high-water  mark  has  been  reached  at  present,  by  either  of  these  men. 
Each  man,  that  is  to  say,  may  go  further  :  yet  as  I  look  at  the  best  of  Mr,  Short's 
Etchings  of  Boiham  and  of  Rye,  I  become,  while  I  speak,  incredulous.  Can  he  ever 
be  more  masterly  or  more  exquisite  than  in  Sleeping  Till  the  J-lood,  and  in  Low  Tide 
and  iht  Evening  S/ar?     And   Mr.  Strang?     Looking  at  Poverty ;  The  Rehearsal ;    The 


Last  Supper,  say — with  whatever  quaintness  and  weirdness  can  he  be  more  impressive  ? 
Well,  one  doubts  it.  But  at  all  events  in  talking  of  these  men  one  has  the  interest  of 
discussing  problems  as  yet  unsolved — careers  as  yet  uncompleted. 

William  Strang  is  one  of  the  great  company  of  Scotchmen  who  in  their  youth 
have  set  their  faces  towards  us,  to  undertake  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  South. 
Born,  I  think,  in  1859,  he  entered  at  the  Slade  School  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Poynter  still 
directed  it.  Strang  was  then  seventeen.  Doubtless  he  is  quite  justified  in  holding' 
the  .opinion  that  he  was  then  too  young  to  tind  the  Slade  School  of  much  service  to 
him.  The  age  at  which  a  man  becomes  receptive  and  appreciative  can  never  be  fixed 
strictly,  and  often  he  is  himself  the  best  or  even  the  only  judge  of  it.  Strang  thought 
at  that  time,  and  for  two  years  after  his  first  entrance  into  the  Slade,  that  if  he  worked 
a  couple  of  hours  every  day,  he  was  doing  all  that  his  friends,  or  Society,  could  with 
any  reasonableness  ask  of  him.  And  this  comparative  indifference  went  on,  he  informs 
me,  until  he  was  struck  by  something  of  his  contemporary's,  Harry  Tuke.  He 
suddenly  wondered^Could  he  ever  do  anything  as  well  as  that  ?  The  thought  roused 
him.  And  from  that  time  onward,  for  a  while,  drawing  from  the  Life,  he  was  neck 
and  neck  with  Tuke.  He  did  his  first  Etching  in  1883— he  was  still  at  the  Slade,  but 
Legros  had  of  course  succeeded  to  Poynter.  Its  subject  was  a  woman  diggings 
potatoes.     So,  from  the  very  first,  that  was  true  of  him  which  he  declared  to  me — 
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quite  superfluously,  the  other  day — for  one  sees  it  in  all  his  works  :  "  I  like  doing  poor 
folk,"  said  Mr.  Strang.  His  attitude  towards  wealth  and  blood,  attractiveness,  and 
social  charm — is  it  not,  to  this  very  moment,  one  of  mere  tolerance?  "  Poor  folk  1  " 
As  an  artist,  at  all  events,  his  heart  is  with  them.  And  though  to  the  true  observer 
of  it  nothing  expresses  character  more  than  nudity — the  real  figure — still  the  clothes 
of  the  poor,  of  the  artisan,  of  the  mechanic,  take  an  impress  from  themselves.  And 
Mr.  Strang  finds  a  charm  in  the  evidence  of  effort,  in  the  signs  of  the  labour  of  the 
body  ;  and  has  a  sympathy  with  people  who  are  broken  down  with  work — people 
who  are  chained  to  it. 

Since  his  first  etching,  in  1882,  Mr.  Strang  has  executed  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  plates,  and  these  are  of  many  degrees  of  slightness  and  elaboration ;  and. 


though  most  of  them  have  been  done  upon  impulse — and  impulse,  remember,  is 
arbitrary  and 'inexplicable  :  it  is  no  good  to  ask  it  to  justify  Itself — a  few  have  been 
commissions  undertaken  chiefly  if  not  wholly  for  the  money  their  execution  would 
ensure.  But  hardly  one,  I  believe,  has  been  a  copy,  a  translation,  a  rendering  in 
black  and  white,  of  another  man's  work  in  colour.  Artists  as  admirable  as  Mr.  Strang 
have  found  it  entirely  within  the  range  of  their  pleasure  to  undertake  such  work,  by 
the  side  of  work  that  is  original ;  but  to  the  more  or  less  peculiar  temperament  of  the 
person  we  are  discussing,  such  labour  was,  at  most  times,  not  possible.  It  is  himself, 
and  himself  alone,  that  Mr.  Strang  must  express  ;  albeit  his  own  individuality — as  we 
shall  see  presently — has  been  very  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  individuahty  of  some 
more  established  artists,  his  contemporaries  or  his  predecessors.  As  regards  the  mere 
number  of  his  plates — the  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  thereabouts — let  it  just  be  noted, 
here,  that  that  number  as  nearly  as  possible  coincides  with  the  number  wrought,  over 
a  far  longer  period,  by  one  of  the  most  accepted  masters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,'  that  it  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  number  of  plates  in  the  <ruvre  of 
■  See  Sir  William  Drake's  Calahgur. 
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Monsieur  Legros,  as  catalogued  by  Thibaudeau  and  Malassis ;  and  that,  roughly 
speaking,  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  attained  by  Rembrandt  and  by 
Mr.  Whistler  during  a  practice  of  the  art  extending,  in  each  case,  over  more  than 
thirty  years.  Of  the  younger  Etchers  I  suppose  Mr.  Strang  to  be  by  far  the  most 
prolific. 

He  has  executed  a  few  pure  dry-points — The  Reluarsal  and  The  Last  Supper  are  the 
best,  and  in  their  finest  impressions,  have  a  rich  dry-point  quality^but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  his  plates  are  Etchings  into  which  dry-point  does  not  enter.  As  regards 
subjects,  it   is    characteristic  of  him  that  he   has  never  attempted  to  treat  a  simply 

historical  theme.  He  is 
wont  to  be  repelled  by 
the  fetters  of  fact.  Only 
twice  or  thrice  has  he 
attempted  pure  land- 
scape ;  though  very 
often,  of  course,  land- 
scape is  introduced  by 
him  as  background  or 
accessory.  And  some- 
times it  is  the  landscape 
of  Nature,  but  more 
frequently  the  landscape 
of  the  artist's  mood— 
that  vision  of  the  outer 
world  which  best  accords 
with  his  main  subject, 
and  for  the  particular 
form  of  which  he  is  in- 
debted, now  to  some 
early  Italian  ;  now,  it 
may  be,  to  Durer  ;  very 
frequently  to  Rem- 
brandt ;  not  seldom  to 
Monsieur  Legros.  But, 
since  I  name  these  artists 

spirers,  sometimes  his 
material,  let  it  in  fair- 
ness be  recollected  that 
his  imitation  has  no 
servility.  The  material 
that  is  convenient  for 
the  moment  is  the 
material  he  unhesitat- 
ingly employs.  Directing 
its  use,  there  is  an  Etcher 
of  strong  personal  feel- 
ing, varying  the  method,  occupied  earnestly  with  the  business  of  presenting  the  theme. 
To  continue  the  question  of  "subject."  Seeing  landscape  rarely  with  the  eye  of 
a  landscapist;  avoiding  history  altogether;  addicted  not  at  all  to  pure  beauty  of 
form — nay,  more,  I  must  suppose  on  the  whole  insensitive  to  it — Mr.  Strang  in  the 
mass  of  his  work,  is  concerned  with  allegory,  with  religious  subjects,  with  the  inven- 
tion that  is  weird,  the  incident  that  is  pathetic.  Along  with  these,  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  portraiture, — a  part  of  it  work  which  the  artist  has  himself  enjoyed.  A 
Portrait  of  Ernest  Sichel  I  trust  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  an  interesting  head, 
finely  and  firmly  drawn.  And  the  Colonel  Hamilton,  too — two  piates :  a  head 
almost  In  profile,  and  a  head  almost  full  face.  Vandyke's  Etchings — in  the  early  state 
in  which  Vandyke  himself  left  them—must  have  been  present  to  Mr.  Strang's  memory, 
when  he  wrought  these  portraits,  charged  from  end  to  end  with  vigorous  sobriety,  and 
with  a  larger  measure  of  formal  grace  than  that  which  Mr.  Strang  has  accustomed  us 
to  expect  in  his  labours. 
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Allegory,  religious  subjects,  miscellaneous  subjects — these  afford  to  Mr.  Strang  the 
amplest  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  he  cares  about,  and  these  quali- 
ties are  Invention  and  Imagination.  Mr.  Strang  is  an  idealist,  but  one  who  does  not 
happen  to  look  for  his  ideal  in  the  direction  of  physical  beauty.  In  a  religious  subject 
■ — it  must  have  been  already  clearly  implied,  if  hardly  in  the  preceding  lines  expressly 
stated— Mr.  Strang  is  not  occupied  with  any  close  realization  of  archaeological  truth, 
or  of  local  colour.  These  indeed — unlike  the  two  or  three  painters  who  in  the  England 
of  our  day  have  chiefly  engaged  themselves  upon  sacred  themes — these  he  throws  to 
the  winds.  He  has  at  all  events,  as  justification  for  doing  so,  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  mind  that  has  expressed  itself  in  the  art  he  follows.  He  has  Rembrandt's 
example.  What  he  cares  for,  in  the  religious  subject,  is  its  spirit  and  sentiment. 
Thus,   in  his  Last  Supper^\i\i<i\^,  around  the  humblest  of  boards,  spread  hurriedly, 
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there  is  gathered  a  company  of  the  rough  and  the  uncomely,  and  the  not  exceedingly- 
wise — one  is  struck  at  all  events  with  the  immense  unction'of  the  Divine  Figure.  A 
solemnity,  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  a  scene  some  parts  of  which  provoke 
a  smile.  The  bent  figure  of  the  man  with  the  braces — see  its  humility  and  earnestness. 
Something  of  the  attention  and  the  trust  of  a  dumb  animal  he  bestows  upon  the 
Master.  **  Well  done,  true  and  faithful  servant,"  is  an  encouragement  he  will  certainly 
earn. 

The  weird,  allegorical  subject  in  which  Mr.  Strang  delights,  he  occasionally  invents  ; 
but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  The  PilgrinCs  Progress^  he  finds  it  in  famous  and 
familiar  writings.  His  illustrations  to  the  JPilgrinCs  Progress — twelve  in  number — have 
not  yet  been  lodged  with  a  publisher.  They  are  unequal  in  merit ;  but  at  least  two  or 
three  of  them — Christian  in  his  home,  so  oppressed  by  the  burthen,  and  Christian  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  with  Neighbour  Pliable  getting  out  upon  the  homeward 
side — have  Mr.  Strang's  best  characteristics  of  significance  and  intensity.  But  I 
should  like  to  mention,  in  a  little  more  detail,  a  series  of  plates  which  unfold,  hardly 
an  allegory,  but  an  eerie  story  of  the  artist's  own  invention.  The  ballad — good  or 
bad — that  explains  it,  is  of  the  etcher's  writing.  But  the  story  was  suggested  by 
that  legend  of  Le  Bonhomme  Misere  which  Monsieur  Legros  has  illustrated.  Mr. 
Strang's  is  Death  and  the  Ploughman' s  Wife.  The  plates  were  wrought  as  lately  as  1888, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that  in  technique  as  well  as  in  dramatic  interest  they 
reach  a  point  of  excellence  beyond  which  the  artist  has  not  yet  progressed.  By 
dwelling  on  these  a  little  it  is  possible  to  understand,  better  than  by  studying  any 
isolated  or  miscellaneous  subject,  the  nature  of  the  mind  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
It  will  readily  be  grasped  that  the  persons  of  the  drama  belong  to  no  particular  nation 
and  no  particular  time,  and  that  in  Mr.  Strang's  work  nothing  is  easier  than  for  the 
landscape  to  suggest  Holland  and  the  art  of  Rembrandt ;  the  interiors,  Scotland  and 
the  art  of  Wilkie. 

In  the  first  scene,  a  beggar  comes  to  a  kind  cottage- woman,  who  relieves  him  at 
her  humble  door.  It  is  somehow  conveyed  to  her,  when  alms  have  been  bestowed,  that 
the  recipient  of  them  is  possessed  of  strange  powers,  and  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  her  benefit,  if  she  will.  One  thing  only  she  asks  of  him — will  he  charm  her  truant 
pigs  back  into  their  sty  for  her  ?  He  performs  that  office,  adding  to  the  feat  this 
assurance — that  henceforth  nothing  which  ever  gets  into  the  sty  shall  be  able  without 
her  leave  to  get  out  of  it.  Then,  he  goes  upon  his  way ;  and,  as  the  ploughman's  wife 
is  coming  back  from  fetching  water  at  the  well,  she  meets  the  grim  figure  of  Death, 
who  has  got  with  him  her  little  child.  At  her  wits'  end  at  the  first  moment,  perhaps, 
and  likely  to  be  overcome,  she  bethinks  her  of  the  weapon  which  the  beggar  of  strange 
powers  has  but  just  placed  in  her  hands.  A  little  stratagem,  and  Death  is  induced  to 
pass  into  the  sty,  whence  he  will  only  be  released  upon  certain  conditions.  Death,  if 
allowed  to  go,  is  never  to  come  back  again  to  that  house  and  place,  and  the  child  is  to 
be  given  to  the  mother.  The  plate  that  ends  the  series  has  the  rare  beauty  of  an  uncon- 
scious pathos.  It  is  the  cottage  interior  when  the  evening  has  closed  in.  The  husband 
is  at  supper.  The  wife,  standing  over  him,  tells  the  day's  adventure  with  the  eloquent 
gesture  of  one  who  is  moved.  And  while  in  the  corner  of  the  room  the  clock  ticks  quietly 
or  marks  the  tranquil  hour,  the  child,  at  the  far  end  of  the  table,  steadily  empties  its 
porridge-bowl,  serenely  unaware  on  what  a  slender  string  its  life  has  that  day  hung. 

The  people  with  whom  Mr.  Strang  by  preference  deals — religious  natures,  artistic 
natures,  and  the  idealized  poor — are,  as  Mr.^ Strang  sees  them,  often  without  beauty 
of  form  ;  often  unnecessarily  deprived  of  the  quality  of  engagingness  ;  but  at  least  never 
trifling  ;  always  either  eager  or  very  serious.  His  Print  Sale  has  but  a  vague  suggestion 
of  the  Sotheby's  that  we  know,  in  place  of  any  accurate  record  of  the  character  of 
customers  and  auctioneer.  But  if  it  departs  from  Nature  in  detail — and  so  opposes 
,  itself  most  strongly  to  George  Cruikshank's  lively  little  Etching  of  a  similar  theme  in 
his  own  earlier  days — it  gains  dignity.  It  conveys  the  sense  of  absorption  in  the 
proceedings.  The  Preacher  has  seriousness  and  humour  too.  It  loses  something — if 
Mr.  Strang  would  but  believe  it — by  the  presence  of  a  perspective  which  appears  faulty  ; 
nor  can  this,  I  think,  be  the  wrong  moment  for  saying  that  Mr.  Strang's  preoccupation 
with  his  subject — with  the  matter  rather  than  the  manner  of  it — would  not  seldom  be 
more  completely  repaid  if  the  technical  resources  of  expression  were  more  certainly  at 
his  fingers'  ends  for  immediate  employment.  But  The  Preacher^  like  many  others  of 
his  pieces,  must  be  accepted  with  its  defects.     Here  and  there  it  may  actually  irritate ; 
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but  what  a  penetrating  vision  of  a  priest's  zeal,  of  the  blissful  indifTerence  of  child- 
hood, and  of  the  many  moods  of  piety  which  possess  the  listening  humble !     The 
Salvation   Army—iaW    of  stir  and  maddish  impulse  ;    a   group  of  the    ungainly,    the 
unintellectual,  and  the  easily  convinced — is,  among  the  very  prominent  Etchings  of 
Mr.  Strang,  the  latest  to  attest  his  sympathy  at  least  with  seriousness,  his  indifference 
to  beauty.     In  its  action  there  is  any  amount  of  vigour,  and  in  its  character-drawing 
any  amount  of  observation.      It  tells  us  how  thoughtful  people  may  seem  stupid,  and 
how  the  absolutely  blameless  may  look  much  sillier  than  the  vicious.     See  the  utter 
roughness    of  the    banneir-bearers,    with    their    mouths    wide    opened — is    it,    possi- 
bly,   in    song?     And    the 
mechanical        and        well 
drilled,  I   do  not  say,  for 
an  instant,   the  insincere, 
modesty  of  the  two  girls 
in  the  van  of  the  proces- " 
sion  ;  one  of  them  making 
hideous  discord  upon  the 
accordion.     Empty  of  in- 
tellect— and  harnessed,  so 
to  put   it,  like  beasts  of 
burden  in   the   service  of 
their  creed — they  yet  have 
as  much  in  them  de  recueilH 
el  de  relenu  as  if  they  were 
little  bourgeoises  of  Chardin, 
but      with      no      faintest 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  the 
demure     French     charm. 
Somewhere    towards    the 
rear,   one   girl,    with    rapt 
face,  suggests  that  order 
of    spiritual    beauty    that 
does    gleam    on  us   for   a 
moment,     as     the     troop 
passes  by.     Fanatic,  very 
likely,  and  understood  as 
such  by  Mr.  Strang:  but 
truly  seen,  and  sympatheti- 
cally portrayed.  He  "likes 
doing  poor  folk  " — at  their 
work  ;  at  church-time  ;  at 
rest-time — poor  folk  in  the 
narrow  alleys 


Poverty,  simplicity,  weird- 

ness,  pathos :  these  are  the  things  conveyed  and  expressed  in  the  art  of  Mr.  Strang, 

with  earnestness,  and  love  of  them,  and  with  something  of  a  peculiar  power. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  Mr.  Frank  Short  to  say  that  poetry  and  the  interests  of 
Humanity  made  no  appeal  to  him  because  what  sense  he  has  of  them — and  I  think  it 
noteworthy  and  individual — is  expressed,  chiefly,  in  landscape.  Within  about  the  same 
period  that  Strang  has  been  at  work,  Frank  Short  has  executed  about  half  the  number 
of  plates  ;  but  some  of  them — some,  especially,  which  translate  the  inventions  of 
another — ^are,  while  admirably  free  in  handling,  of  really  great  intricacy.  There  are 
now  fully  ninety  coppers  in  all ;  and,  of  these,  quite  two-thirds  are  original  designs. 
There  are  five  or  six  aquatints,  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  mezzotints,  and  the  rest  are 
Etchings.  These  figures  bear  evidence  of  two  facts,  on  the  very  face  of  them  :  the 
first,  the  substantialness  of  Mr.  Short's  claim  to  be  considered  an  artist  on  his  own 
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account — designer,  even  more  than   interpreter — the  second,   the  variety  of  medium 
pressed  by  Mr.  Short  into  the  service  of  his  art. 

It  is  only  ei^ht  years  ago  that  Frank  Short — who  at  that  time  was  almost  a  youth 
— resolved  to  say  good-bye,  by  way  of  experiment  at  least,  to  civil  engineering,  and 
to  tempt  fortune  with  pictorial  design.  In  1882  he  had  made  his  first  Etching.  It  was 
of  a  street  in  Ludlow.  Coming  to  town,  on  civil  engineering  business,  he  pursued 
that — I  hope  it  is  not  indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  it,  but  the  reader  will  recognize  that 
the  trait  I  chronicle  is  very  characteristic — he  pursued  civil  engineering  until  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  be  able,  without  asking  help  of  any  one,  to  allow  himself 
some  training  as  an  artist.  He  became  a  general  student  at  South  Kensington  in 
18S3,  and  after  hav 
ing  been  there  some 
little  time,  and  find- 
ing, as  he  thought, 
the  need  of  freer  and 
more  sympathetic 
work  in  drawing, 
Short  entered  also  at 
the  Westminster 
School  of  Art, 
which  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Fred  Brown, 
and  which  of  late 
years  has  proved 
itself  a  conspicuous 
nursery  for  some  of 
the  strongest  and 
most  individual  of 
our  younger  men. 
But  Short,  whose 
obligations  to  Mr. 
Sparkes  are  likewise 
amply  recognized — 
has  never,  to  this 
day,  wholly  left 
South  Kensingrton. 
There,  from  a  very 
early  time,  he  has 
had  the  run  of  the 
printing  press,  and 
having  first  been  a 
pupil,  he  is  now  in 
some  sense  a  master 
— an  assistant,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Mr. 
Goulding,  that  won- 
derful plate-printer, 
who    is    director   of 

the    Etching    class.  head  of  a  woman 

Thus  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  in  Art,  Frank  Short  was  where  Etchings  were.  Etching  was 
in  the  air,  so  to  say.  But  not  so  mezzotint.  Nobody  ever  taught  him  a  stroke  of 
mezzotinting.  With  certain  prints  by  the  great  dead  masters  before  him  or  in  his 
memory^was  it  a  McArdell,  a  Valentine  Green,  a  Smith,  an  Earlom,  a  William  Ward  ? 
— he  puzzled  the  matter  out  for  himself.  And  that  amongst  the  present  practitioners 
of  mezzotint  his  place  is  the  first  place,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  will  deny. 

It  was  by  work  that  combined  Etching  with  mezzotint  that  Short  first  came  to  be 
known.  Turner's  Li/xr  Studiorum  had  struck  him  as  greatly  as  he  was  afterwards  to  be 
struck  by  the  design  of  Whistler  ;  and— receiving  in  the  course  of  his  work  much 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Ruskin — he  decided  to  re-engrave,  and  Mr.  Dunthome 
decided  to  issue,  twelve  of  the  plates  of  that  series.  All  ordinary  forms  of  reproduc- 
tion— those  which  have  photography  for  a  basis — the  Liber  Studiorum  had  more  or  less 
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baffled.  Could  the  actual  process  that  had  been  pursued  by  Turner  himself,  and 
by. those  g-reat  engravers  Lupton  and  Dunkarton,  and  by  Charles  Turner  and  the 
rest  who  worked  with  him — could  it,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  almost  a  youth, 
result  in  success  ?  It  resulted  in  triumph.  Those  whose  eyes  were  most  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  the  plates — most  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  finest  impressions  of  the 
Liber — were  those  who  were  most  delig-hted  and  most  astonished  by  the  achievement 
of  Mr.  Short.  Procris  and  Cephalus  was  the  first  of  the  Liber  subjects  which  Mr. 
Short  tackled.  Solway  Moss,  which,  with  its  subtleties  of  atmospheric  effect,  invited 
him  to  a  task  of  most  amazing  difficulty,  was  one  of  the  latest ;  and  Mr.  Short's 
version  of  it  is  a  surprising  feat.  What  wonder  that  after  that  the  most  intelligent 
speculators  in  these  matters  should  have  hastened  to  bestow  commissions  on  the  young 
artist,  whose  reproductions  in  mezzotint,  not  now  of  engravings  like  the  Liber^  but  of 
painted  pictures,  include,  by  to-day,  more  than  one  subject  of  Constable's — I  mean 
especially  the  sparkling  transcript  of  a  sketch  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan 
— a  tender  and  poetic  vision  of  Mr.  Alfred  East's,  Mr.  Watts's  noble  Orpheus  and Eury dice ^ 
a  coast  picture  of  Signor  Costa's,  a  broad  hill-landscape  of  De  Wint's  and  Turner's 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,  At  present  Mr.  Short's  original  work  unlike  Mr.  Strang's,  has 
not  had  time  time  to  be  ample.  But  with  an  amazing  command  of  technical  resource 
Frank  Short  has  expressed  visions  which  are  quite  distinctly  his  own.  Of  course, 
as  in  Mr.  Strang's  work  the  influence  of  Rembrandt  and  Legros  is  often  perceptible, 
so  in  Mr.  Short's  the  influence  of  Haden  and  Whistler  is  evident.  But  in  neither  case, 
as  I  have  implied  before — and  least  of  all  in  Mr.  Short's — does  the  influence  betray 
itself  in  pure  imitation.  From  Mr.  Haden  did  the  younger  artist  learn  the  secret  of 
that  unity  and  energy  which  give  the  appearance  of  the  impromptu  ?  From  Mr.  Whistler 
did  he  learn,  in  part  at  least,  the  considered  economy  of  means — the  refinement  that 
reaches  exquisiteness  ? 

Though  the  Greengrocery  at  Amsterdam^  and  the  quaint  half  Meryon-like  charm  of  a 
certain  fanciful  plate  at  this  year's  Exhibition  of  Painter  Etchers,  indicate  an  extension 
of  Mr.  Short's  range  in  the  matter  of  subject,  his  most  important,  certainly  his  most 
characteristic,  etched  pieces,  have  thus  far  been  those  that  have  been  inspired  by  the 
coast  ;  and  not  so  much  the  sea  itself  as  a  great  flat  shore,  or  the  harbours  which  the 
tide  for  these  few  hours  deserts,  and  a  high  horizon,  whereon  in  dainty  light  or 
shadow  stretches  the  line  of  coasting-boats  and  waterside  sheds.  Of  several  subjects 
derived  from  the  village  of  Bosham,. which  is  one  of  the  ports  of  Chichester,  the  two 
finest — and  they  are  exquisite  and  masterly  in  selection  of  line — are  Evenings  Bosham^ 
and  Sleeping  till  the  Flood,  Not  a  whit  less  delicate  in  technique^  not  less  original  in 
conception,  and  it  may  be  even  more  poetic  and  more  attractive,  is  the  Low  Tide  and 
the  Evening  Star — a  plate  inspired  more  lately  by  an  experience  of  the  port  of  Rye. 
May  I  here  say  a  very  personal  word,  and  declare  that  the  profundity  of  my  devotion, 
of  now  many  years,  to  the  Etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  vivid  enjoyment  that  is 
afforded  me  by  the  best  work  of  Whistler,  do  not  forbid  me  to  place  this  last  delight- 
ful etching  of  Mr.  Short's  with  full  satisfaction  by  the  side  of  these  great  things  :  the 
Cottage  with  Dutch  Haybarn^  the  Goldweigher^ s  Field,  the  Little  Venice,  and  the  Black  Lion 
Wharf,  An  original  young  master,  vivacious  and  poetic,  and  already  well  nigh 
perfect  in  technique,  is  certainly  amongst  us. 

Frank  Short  has  a  poetic  realism  that  is  wholly  his  own.  He  has  given  evidence 
of  it  by  his  fashion  of  beholding  the  long  coast  and  the  deserted  water  channels,  the 
pier  and  the  water-side  store-houses  ;  and  it  is  destined  to  be  further  proved  by  his 
record  with  the  needle  of  a  district  that  abuts  upon,  nay,  is  perhaps  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Black  Country — the  district  about  Stourbridge,  which  used  to  be  his 
home.  The  extraordinar}'  dry-point.  Wintry  Blast  on  the  Stourbridge  Canal  and 
the  curiously  impressive  Etching  called  Wrought  Nails  are  only  the  two  first  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  sooner  or  later  a  series  in  which  **  modern  life  "  indeed — one  dreary 
and  doleful  side  of  it — shall  be  found  to  have  afforded  the  material  for  a  fearless  and 
admirable  art.  Scenes  which  Mr.  Short  has  noticed,  keenly  and  felt  strongly — scenes 
which  recall  to  him  the  monotonous  days  of  at  least  two  generations  of  workers — will 
come  to  be  portrayed,  and  are  in  fact,  in  the  couple  of  plates  that  I  have  mentioned,  por- 
trayed already,  by  an  Etcher  who,  while  aware,  absolutely,  that  form  and  tone,  or  light 
and  shadow,  are  the  first  and  most  indispensable  requirements  of  pictorial  design, 
cannot  hold  that  an  artist  may  never  be  inspired  by  human  sympathy — may  never,  lest 
it  imperil  the  perfection  of  his  patterning,  find  a  motive  in  the  experiences  of  men. 
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Illustrated   by   W.  J.  HENNESSY. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

AEL  KAFKA  found  himself  seated  in  the  corner  of  a  comfort- 
ible  carriage  with  Keyork  Arabian  at  his  side.      He  opened  his 
^yes    quite  naturally,    and   after   looking    out  of   the    window 
tretched  himself  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  space  would  allow, 
■le  felt  very  weak  and  very  tired.     The  bright  colour  had  left 
lis  olive  cheeks,  his  lips  were  pale  and  his  eyes  heavy. 
"  Travelling  is  very  tiring,"  he  said,  glancing  at  Keyork's  face. 
The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  and  laughed. 
"I  am  as  fresh  as  ever,"  he  answered.      "It  is  true  that  I 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  sleeping  when  1  get  a  chance  and  that  no  preoccupation 
disturbs  my  appetite." 

Keyork  Arabian  was  in  a  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  He  was  conscious  of  having 
made  a  great  stride  towards  the  successful  realisation  of  his  dream.  Israel  Kafka's 
ignorance,  too,  amused  him,  and  gave  him  a  fresh  and  encouraging  proof  of  Unoma's 
amazing  powers. 

By  a  mere  exercise  of  superior  will  this  man,  in  the  very  prime  of  youth  and  strength, 
had  been  deprived  of  a  month  of  life.  Thirty  days  were  gone,  as  in  the  flash  of  a  second, 
and  with  them  was  gone  also  something  less  easily  replaced,  or  at  least  more  certainly 
missed.  In  Kafka's  mind  the  passage  of  time  was  accounted  for  in  a  way  which  would 
have  seemed  supernatural  twenty  years  ago,  but  which  at  the  present  day  is  understood 
in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  For  thirty  days  he  had  been  stationary  in  one  place,  almost 
motionless,  an  instrument  in  Keyork's  skilful  hands,  a  mere  reservoir  of  vitality  upon 
which  the  sage  had  ruthlessly  drawn  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  capacities.  He  had 
been  fed  and  tended  in  his  unconsciousness,  he  had,  unknown  to  himself,  opened  his 
eyes  at  regular  intervals,  and  had  absorbed  through  his  ears  a  series  of  vivid  impressions 
destined  to  disarm  his  suspicions,  when  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  wake  and  move  about 
the  world  again.  With  unfailing  forethought  Keyork  had  planned  the  details  of  a 
whole  series  of  artificial  reminiscences,  and  at  the  moment  when  Kafka  came  to 
himself  in  the  carriage  the  machinery  of  memory  began  to  work  as  Keyork  had  intended 
that  it  should. 

Israel  Kafka  leaned  back  against  the  cushions  and  reviewed  his  life  during  the 
past  month.  He  remembered  very  well  the  afternoon  when,  after  a  stormy  interview 
with  Unorna,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Keyork  to  accompany  the  latter  upon  a  rapid 
southward  journey.  He  remembered  how  he  had  hastily  packed  together  a  few 
necessaries  for  the  expedition,  while  Keyork  stood  at  his  elbow  advising  him  what  to 
take  and  what  to  leave,  with  the  sound  good  sense  of  an  experienced  traveller,  and  he 
could  almost  repeat  the  words  of  the  message  he  had  scrawled  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at 
the  last  minute  to  explain  his  sudden  absence  from  his  lodging^for  the  people  of  the 
house  had  all  been  away  when  he  was  packing  his  belongings.     Then  the  hurry  of  the 

'  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Mariun  Crawford. 
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departure  recalled  itself  to  him,  the  crowds  of  people  at  the  Franz  Josef  station,  the 
sense  of  rest  in  finding*  himself  alone  with  Keyork  in  a  compartment  of  the  express 
train  ;  after  that  he  had  slept  during  most  of  the  journey,  waking  to  find  himself  in  a 
city  of  the  snow-driven  Tyrol.  With  tolerable  distinctness  he  remembered  the  sights 
he  had  seen,  and  fragments  of  conversation — then  another  departure,  still  southward, 
the  crossing  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Venice — a  dream  of  water  and  sun  and  beautiful 
buildings,  in  which  the  varied  conversational  powers  of  his  companion  found  constant 
material.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conversation  was  what  was  most  clearly  impressed 
upon  Kafka's  mind,  as  he  recalled  the  rapid  passage  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
realized  how  many  places  he  had  visited  in  one  short  month.  From  Venice  southwards 
again,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  by  sea  to  Athens  and  on  to  Constantinople, 
familiar  to  him  already  from  former  visits — up  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  Black  Sea  to 
Varna,  and  then,  again,  a  long  period  of  restful  sleep  during  the  endless  railway 
journey — Pesth,  Vienna,  rapidly  revisited  and  back  at  last  to  Prague,  to  the  cold  and 
the  gray  snow  and  the  black  sky.  It  was  not  strange,  he  thought,  that  his  recollections 
of  so  many  cities  should  be  a  little  confused.  A  man  would  need  a  fine  memory  to 
catalogue  the  myriad  sights  which  such  a  trip  offers  to  the  eye,  the  innumerable  sounds, 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  which  strike  the  ear,  the  countless  sensations  of  comfort, 
discomfort,  pleasure,  annoyance  and  admiration,  which  occupy  the  nerves  without 
intermission.  There  was  something  not  wholly  disagreeable  in  the  hazy  character  of 
the  retrospect,  especially  to  a  nature  such  as  Kafka's,  full  of  undeveloped  artistic 
instincts  and  of  a  passionate  love  of  all  sensuous  beauty,  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
gorgeous  pictures  rose  one  after  the  other  in  his  imagination,  and  satisfied  a  longing 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  had  been  vaguely  aware  before  beginning  the  journey.  None 
of  these  lacked  reality,  any  more  than  Keyork  himself,  though  it  seemed  strange  to  the 
young  man  that  he  should  actually  have  seen  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

But  Keyork  and  Unorna  understood  their  art  and  knew  how  much  more  easy  it  is 
to  produce  a  fiction  of  continuity  where  an  element  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  the  quickly  succeeding  impressions.  And  Kafka's  imaginarj- 
journey  was  full  of  such  impressions  and  almost  destitute  of  incident.  One  occurrence, 
indeed,  he  remembered  with  extraordinary  distinctness,  and  could  have  affirmed  under 
oath  in  all  its  details.  It  had  taken  place  in  Palermo.  The  heat  had  seemed  intense  by 
contrast  with  the  bitter  north  he  had  left  behind.  Keyork  had  gone  out  and  he  had 
been  alone  in  a  strange  hotel.  His  head  swam  in  the  stifling  scirocco.  He  had  sent 
for  a  local  physician,  and  the  old-fashioned  doctor  had  then  and  there  taken  blood  from 
his  arm.  He  had  lost  so  much  that  he  had  fainted.  The  doctor  had  been  gone  when 
Keyork  returned,  and  the  sage  had  been  very  angry,  abusing  in  most  violent  terms  the 
ignorance  which  could  still  apply  such  methods.  Israel  Kafka  knew  that  the  lancet 
had  left  a  wound  on  his  arm  and  that  the  scar  was  still  visible.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  often  felt  tired  since,  and  that  Keyork  had  invariably  reminded  him  of  the 
circumstances,  attributing  to  it  the  weariness  from  which  he  suffered,  and  indulging 
each  time  in  fresh  abuse  of  the  benighted  doctor. 

Very  skilfully  had  the  whole  story  been  put  together  in  all  its  minutest  details, 
carefully  thought  out  and  written  down  in  the  form  of  a  journal  before  it  had  been 
impressed  upon  his  sleeping  mind  with  all  the  tyrannic  force  of  Unorna's  strong  will. 
And  there  was  but  little  probability  that  Israel  Kafka  would  ever  learn  what  had 
actually  been  happening  to  him  while  he  fancied  that  he  had  been  travelling  swiftly 
from  place  to  place.  He  could  still  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  yielded  so 
easily  to  Keyork's  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  the  latter  upon  such  an  extra- 
ordinary flight,  but  he  remembered  then  his  last  interview  with  Unorna  and  |t  seemed 
almost  natural  that  in  his  despair  he  should  have  chosen  to  go  away.  Not  that  his 
passion  for  the  woman  was  dead.  Intentionally,  or  by  an  oversight,  Unorna  had  not 
touched  upon  the  question  of  his  love  for  her,  in  the  course  of  her  otherwise  well- 
considered  suggestions.  Possibly  she  had  believed  that  the  statement  she  had  forced 
from  his  lips  was  enough  and  that  he  would  forget  her  without  any  further  action  on 
her  part.  Possibly,  too,  Unorna  was  indifferent  and  was  content  to  let  him  suffer, 
believing  that  his  devotion  might  still  be  turned  to  some  practical  use.  However  that 
may  be,  when  Israel  Kafka  opened  his  eyes  in  the  carriage  he  still  loved  her,  though 
he  was  conscious  that  in  his  manner  of  loving  a  change  had  taken  place,  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  realize  the  consequences  before  another  day  had  passed. 

When  Keyork  answered  his  first  remark,  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  old  man. 
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*'  I  suppose  you  are  tougher  than  I,"  he  said,  languidly.  "  You  will  hardly  believe 
ity  but  I  have  been  dozing  already,  here,  in  the  carriage,  since  we  left  the  station." 

**  No  harm  in  that.     Sleep  is  a  great  restorative,"  laughed  Keyork. 

*' Are  you  so  glad  to  be  in  Prague  again?  "  asked  Kafka.  'Mt  is  a  melancholy 
place.  But  you  laugh  as  though  you  actually  liked  the  sight  of  the  black  houses  and 
the  gray  snow  and  the  silent  people." 

**  How  can  a  place  be  melancholy  ?  The  seat  of  melancholy  is  the  liver.  Imagine 
a  city  wth  a  liver — of  brick  and  mortar,  or  stone  and  cement,  a  huge  mass  of  masonry 
buried  in  its  centre,  like  an  enormous  fetish,  exercising  a  mysterious  influence  over  the 
city's  health — then  you  may  imagine  a  city  as  suffering  from  melancholy." 

"  How  absurd  !  ^' 

**  My  dear  boy,  I  rarely  say  absurd  things,"  answered  Keyork  imperturbably. 
''Besides,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  absurd.  But  you  suggested  rather  a 
fantastic  idea  to  my  imagination.  The  brick  liver  is  not  a  bad  conception.  Far  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  a  black  cavern  hollowed  beneath  the  lowest  foundations 
of  the  oldest  church,  the  brick  liver  was  built  by  the  cunning  magicians  of  old,  to  last 
for  ever,  to  purify  the  city's  blood,  to  regulate  the  city's  life,  and  in  a  measure  to  control 
its  destinies  by  means  of  its  passions.  A  few  wise  men  have  handed  down  the 
knowledge  of  the  brick  liver  to  each  other  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  its  existence.  They  alone  know  that  every  vicissitude 
of  the  city's  condition  is  traceable  to  that  source — ^its  sadness,  its  merriment,  its 
carnivals  and  its  lents,  its  health  and  its  disease,  its  prosperity  and  the  hideous  plagues 
which  at  distant  intervals  kill  one  in  ten  of  the  population.  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
thought  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Kafka,  wearily. 

*'  It  is  a  very  practical  idea,"  continued  Keyork,  amused  with  his  own  fancies,  ''  and 
it  will  yet  be  carried  out.  The  great  cities  of  the  next  century  will  each  have  a  liver 
of  brick  and  mortar  and  iron  and  machinery,  a  huge  mechanical  purifier.  You  smile ! 
Ah,  my  dear  boy,  truth  and  phantasm  are  very  much  the  same  to  you  !  You  are  too 
young.  How  can  you  be  expected  to  care  for  the  great  problem  of  problems,  for  the 
mighty  question  of  prolonging  life  ?  " 

Keyork  laughed  again,  with  a  meaning  in  his  laughter  which  escaped  his  companion 
altogether. 

**  How  can  you  be  expected  to  care?"  he  repeated.  **  And  yet  men  used  to  say 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  strong  youth  to  support  the  trembling  weakness  of  feeble  old 
age." 

His  eyes  twinkled  with  a  diabolical  mirth. 

''  No,"  said  Kafka.  *'  I  do  not  care.  Life  is  meant  to  be  short.  Life  is  meant  to 
be  storm,  broken  with  gleams  of  love's  sunshine.  Why  prolong  it  ?  If  it  is  unhappy 
you  would  only  draw  out  the  unhappiness  to  greater  lengths,  and  such  joy  as  it  has  is 
joy  only  because  it  is  quick,  sudden,  violent.  I  would  concentrate  a  lifetime  into  an 
instant,  if  I  could,  and  then  die  content  in  having  suffered  everything,  enjoyed  everything, 
dared  everything  in  the  flash  of  a  great  lightning  between  two  total  darknesses.  But 
to  drag  on  through  slow  sorrows,  or  to  crawl  through  a  century  of  contentment — never  ! 
Better  be  mad,  or  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  the  time." 

"  You  are  a  very  desperate  person  !  "  exclaimed  Keyork.  **  If  you  had  the  manage- 
ment of  this  unstable  world  you  would  make  it  a  very  convulsive  and  nervous  place. 
We  should  all  turn  into  flaming  ephemerides,  fluttering  about  the  crater  of  a  perpetually 
active  volcano.  I  prefer  the  system  of  the  brick  liver.  There  is  more  durability  in 
it." 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  door  of  Kafka's  dwelling.  Keyork  got  out  with 
him  and  stood  upon  the  pavement  while  the  porter  took  the  slender  luggage  into  the 
house.  He  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  leathern  portmanteau  which  was  supposed  to 
have  made  such  a  long  journey  while  it  had  in  reality  lain  a  whole  month  in  a  corner 
of  Keyork's  great  room  behind  a  group  of  specimens.  He  had  opened  it  once  or  twice 
in  that  time,  had  disturbed  the  contents  and  had  thrown  in  a  few  objects  from  his 
heterogeneous  collection,  as  reminiscences  of  the  places  visited  in  imagination  by  Kafka, 
and  of  the  acquisition  of  which  the  latter  was  only  assured  in  his  sleeping  state.  They 
would  constitute  a  tangible  proof  of  the  journey's  reality  in  case  the  suggestion  proved 
less  thoroughly  successful  than  was  hoped,  and  Keyork  prided  himself  upon  this 
supreme  touch. 

LL 
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"  And  now,"  he  said,  taking  Kafka's  hand,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  rest  as  long  as 
you  can.  I  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  a  fatiguing  trip  for  you,  though  I  myself 
am  as  fresh  as  a  May  morning.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  you,  but  you  are  tired. 
Repose,  my  dear  boy,  repose,  and  plenty  of  it.  That  infernal  Sicilian  doctor  !  I  shall 
never  forgive  him  for  bleeding  you  as  he  did.  There  is  nothing  so  weakening.  Good- 
bye— 1  shall  hardly  see  you  again  to-day,  I  fancy." 


"his  whole  afpeaxancg  was  of  a  jaunty  gnome-king." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  young  man  absently.  "  But  let  me  thank  you,"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  obligation,  "  for  your  pleasant  company,  and 
for  making  me  go  with  you.  I  dare  say  it  has  done  me  good,  though  1  feel  unaccountably 
tired — 1  feel  almost  old," 

His  tired  eyes  and  haggard  face  showed  that  this  at  least  was  no  illusion.  The 
fancied  journey  had  added  ten  years  to  his  age  in  thirty  days,  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognize  the  brilliantly  vital  personality  of  Israel 
Kafka  in  the  pale  and  exhausted  youth  who  painfully  chmbed  the  stairs  with  unsteady 
steps,  panting  for  breath  and  clutching  ^t  the  hand-rail  for  support. 

"  He  will  not  die  this  time,"  remarked  Keyork  Arabian  to  himself,  as  he  sent  the 
carriage  away  and  began  to  walk  towards  his  own  home.  "  Not  this  time.  But  it  was 
a  sharp  strain,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  try  it  again." 
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He  thrust  his  gloved  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  fur  coat,  so  that  the  stick  he  held 
stood  upright  against  his  shoulder  in  a  rather  military  fashion.  The  fur  cap  sat  a  little 
to  one  side  on  his  strange  head»  his  eyes  twinkled,  his  long  white  beard  waved  in  the 
cold  wind,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  jaunty  gnome-king,  well  satisfied 
with  the  inspection  of  his  treasure  chamber. 

And  he  had  cause  for  satisfaction,  as  he  knew  well  enough  when  he  thought  of  the 
decided  progress  made  in  the  great  experiment.  The  cost  at  which  that  progress  had 
been  obtained  was  nothing.  Had  Israel  Kafka  perished  altogether  under  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  Keyork  Arabian  would  have  bestowed  no  more  attention  upon 
the  catastrophe  than  would  have  been  barely  necessary  in  order  to  conceal  it  and  to 
protect  himself  and  Unorna  from  the  consequences  of  the  crime.  In  the  duel  with 
death,  the  life  of  one  man  was  of  small  consequence,  and  Keyork  would  have  sacrificed 
thousands  to  his  purposes  with  equal  indifference  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  with  a 
proportionately  greater  interest  in  the  result  to  be  attained.  There  was  a  terrible  logic 
in  his  mental  process.  Life  was  a  treasure  literally  inestimable  in  value.  Death  was 
the  destroyer  of  this  treasure,  devised  by  the  Supreme  Power  as  a  sure  means  of 
limiting  man's  activity  and  intelligence.  To  conquer  Death  on  his  own  ground  was  to 
win  the  great  victory  over  that  Power,  and  to  drive  back  to  an  indefinite  distance  the 
boundaries  of  human  supremacy. 

It  was  assuredly  not  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  mankind  at  large  that  he  pursued  his 
researches  at  all  sacrifices  and  at  all  costs.  The  prime  object  of  all  his  consideration 
was  himself,  as  he  unhesitatingly  admitted  on  all  occasions,  conceiving  perhaps  that  it 
was  easier  to  defend  such  a  position  than  to  disclaim  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  man's  enormous  self-estimation,  the  Supreme  Power  occupied  a  place  secondary 
to  Keyork  Arabian's  personality,  and  hostile  to  it.  And  he  had  taken  up  arms,  as 
Lucifer,  assuming  his  individual  right  to  live  in  spite  of  God,  Man  and  Nature,  convinced 
that  the  secret  could  be  discovered,  and  determined  to  find  it  and  use  it,  no  matter  at 
what  price.  In  him  there  was  neither  ambition,  nor  pride,  nor  vanity  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  these  words.  For  passion  ceases  with  the  cessation  of  comparison  between 
man  and  his  fellows,  and  Keyork  Arabian  acknowledged  no  ground  for  such  a 
comparison  in  his  own  case.  He  had  matched  himself  in  a  struggle  with  the  Supreme 
Power,  and,  directly,  with  that  Power's  only  active  representative  on  earth,  with  death. 
It  was  well  said  of  him  that  he  had  no  beliefs,  for  he  knew  of  no  intermediate  position 
between  total  suspension  of  judgment,  and  the  certainty  of  direct  knowledge.  And  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  was  no  atheist,  as  he  had  sanctimoniously  declared  of  himself. 
He  admitted  the  existence  of  the  Power ;  he  claimed  the  right  to  assail  it,  and  he 
grappled  with  the  greatest,  the  most  terrible,  the  most  universal  and  the  most 
stupendous  of  Facts,  which  is  the  Fact  that  all  men  die.  Unless  he  conquered,  he  must 
die  also.  He  was  past  theories,  as  he  was  beyond  most  other  human  weaknesses,  and 
facts  had  for  him  the  enormous  value  they  acquire  in  the  minds  of  men  cut  off  from  all 
that  is  ideal. 

In  Unorna  he  had  found  the  instrument  he  had  sought  throughout  half  a  lifetime. 
With  her  he  had  tried  the  great  experiment  and  pushed  it  to  the  very  end  ;  and  when  he 
conducted  Israel  Kafka  to  his  home,  he  already  knew  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded. 
His  plan  was  a  simple  one.  He  would  wait  a  few  months  longer  for  the  final  result,  he 
would  select  his  victim,  and  with  Unorna's  help  he  would  himself  grow  young  again. 

'*  And  who  can  tell,"  he  asked  himself,  ''whether  the  life  restored  by  such  means 
may  not  be  more  resisting  and  stronger  against  deathly  influences  than  before  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  older  we  grow  the  more  slowly  we  grow  old  ?  Is  not  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  infant  from  the  man  of  twenty  years  far  wider  than  that  which  lies  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  fortieth  years,  and  that  again  more  full  of  rapid  change  than  the 
third  score  ?  Take,  too,  the  wisdom  of  my  old  age  as  against  the  folly  of  a  scarce 
grown  boy,  shall  not  my  knowledge  and  care  and  forethought  avail  to  make  the  same 
material  last  longer  on  the  second  trial  than  on  the  first  ?  " 

No  doubt  of  that,  he  thought,  as  he  walked  briskly  along  the  pavement  and  entered 
his  own  house.  In  his  great  room  he  sat  down  by  the  table  and  fell  into  a  long 
meditation  upon  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  his  success  in  the  difficult 
undertaking  he  had  so  skilfully  brought  to  a  conclusion.  His  eyes  wandered  about 
the  room  from  one  specimen  to  another,  and  from  time  to  time  a  short,  scornful  laugh 
made  his  white  beard  quiver.  As  he  had  said  once  to  Unorna,  the  dead  things  reminded 
him  of  many  failures ;  but  he  had  never  before  been  able  to  laugh  at  them  and  at  the 
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unsuccessful  efforts  they  represented.  It  was  different  to-day  Without  lifting  his 
head  he  turned  up  his  bright  eyes,  under  the  thick,  finely-wrinkled  lids,  as  though  look- 
ing upward  toward  that  Power  against  which  he  strove.  The  glance  was  malignant  and 
defiant,  human  and  yet  half-devilish.  Then  he  looked  down  again  and  again  fell  into 
deep  thought. 

'*  And  if  it  is  to  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  rising  suddenly  and  letting  his  open  hand 
fall  upon  the  table,  ' '  even  then,  I  am  provided.  She  cannot  free  herself  from  that 
bargain,  at  all  events." 

Then  he  wrapped  his  furs  around  him  and  went  out  again.  Scarce  a  hundred  paces 
from  Unorna*s  door  he  met  the  Wanderer.  He  looked  up  into  the  cold,  calm  face, 
and  put  out  his  hand,  with  a  greeting. 

**  You  look  as  though  you  were  in  a  very  peaceful  frame  of  mind,"  observed  Keyork. 

**  Why  should  I  be  anything  but  peaceful  ?  "  asked  the  other,  **  I  have  nothing  to 
disturb  me." 

*  *  True,  true.  You  possess  a  very  fine  organization.  I  envy  you  your  magnificent 
constitution,  my  dear  friend.    I  would  like  to  have  some  of  it,  and  grow  young  again." 

**  On  your  principle  of  embalming  the  living,  I  suppose." 

**  Exactly,"  answered  the  sage  with  a  deep,  rolling  laugh.  **  By  the  by,  have  you 
been  with  our  friend  Unorna  ?  I  suppose  that  is  a  legitimate  question,  though  you 
always  tell  me  I  am  tactless." 

"Perfectly  legitimate,  my  dear  Keyork.  Yes,  I  have  just  left  her.  It  is  like  a 
breath  of  a  spring  morning  to  go  there  in  these  days." 

**  You  find  it  refreshing  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  is  something  about  her  that  I  could  describe  as  soothing,  if  I  were 
aware /of  ever  being  irritable,  which  I  am  not." 

Keyork  smiled  and  looked  down,  trying  to  dislodge  a  bit  of  ice  from  the  pavement 
with  the  point  of  his  stick. 

**  Soothing — yes.  That  is  just  the  expression.  Not  exactly  the  quality  most 
young  and  beautiful  women  covet,  eh  ?  But  a  good  quality  in  its  way,  and  at  the 
right  time.     How  is  she  to-day  ?  " 

''She  seemed  to  have  a  headache — or  she  was  oppressed  by  the  heat.  Nothing 
serious,  I  fancy,  but'  I  came  away,  as  I  fancied  I  was  tiring  her." 

**Not  likely,"  observed  Keyork.  **Do  you  know  Israel  Kafka?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

**  Israel  Kafka,"  repeated  the  Wanderer  thoughtfully,  as  though  searching  in  his 
memory. 

**Then  you  do  not,"  said  Keyork.  **You  could  only  have  seen  him  since  you 
have  been  here.  He  is  one  of  U noma's  most  interesting  patients,  and  mine  as  well. 
He  is  a  little  odd." 

Keyork  tapped  his  ivory  forehead  significantly  with  one  finger. 

**  Mad,"  suggested  the  Wanderer. 

'*  Mad,  if  you  prefer  the  term.  He  has  fixed  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  he  imagines 
that  he  has  just  been  travelling  with  me  in  Italy,  and  is  always  talking  of  our 
experiences.  Humour  him,  if  you  meet  him.  He  is  in  danger  of  being  worse  if 
contradicted." 

**  Am  I  likely  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  is  often  here.  His  other  fixed  idea  is  that  he  loves  Unorna  to  dis- 
traction. He  has  been  dangerously  ill  during  the  last  few  weeks  but  is  better  now, 
and  he  may  appear  at  any  moment.  Humour  him  a  little  if  he  wearies  you  with  his 
stories.     That  is  all  I  ask.     Both  Unorna  and  I  are  interested  in  the  case." 

"  And  does  not  Unorna  care  for  him  at  all  ?  "  inquired  the  other  indifferently. 

"  No,  indeed.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  annoyed  at  his  insistance,  but  sees  that  it 
is  a  phase  of  insanity  and  hopes  to  cure  it  before  long." 

"  I  see.     What  is  he  like  ?     I  suppose  he  is  an  Israelite." 

"From  Moravia — yes.  The  wreck  of  a  handsome  boy,"  said  Keyork  carelessly. 
*  *  This  insanity  is  an  enemy  of  good  looks.  The  nerves  give  way — then  the  vitality — 
the  complexion  goes — men  of  five  and  twenty  years  look  old  under  it.  But  you  will 
see  for  yourself  before  long.  Good-bye.  I  will  go  in  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
Unorna." 

They  parted,  the  Wanderer  continuing  on  his  way  along  the  street  with  the  same 
calm,  cold,  peaceful  expression  which  had  elicited  Keyork's  admiration,  and  Keyork 
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himself  going  forward  to  Unorna*s  door.  His  face  was  very  grave.  He  entered  the 
house  by  a  small  side  door  and  ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  directly  to  the  room 
from  which,  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  he  had  carried  the  still  unconscious  Israel  Kafka. 
Everything  was  as  he  had  left  it,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  certified  that  Unorna  had  not 
disturbed  the  aged  sleeper  in  his  absence.  Instead  of  going  to  her  at  once  he  busied 
himself  in  making  a  few  observations  and  in  putting  in  order  certain  of  his  instruments 
and  appliances.  Then  at  last  he  went  and  found  Unorna.  She  was  walking  up  and 
down  among  the  plants  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  something  had  happened.  Indeed 
the  few  words  spoken  by  the  Wanderer  had  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  crisis, 
and  he  had  purposely  lingered  in  the  inner  apartment,  in  order  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  her  self-possession.  She  started  slightly  when  he  entered,  and  her  brows 
contracted,  but  she  immediately  guessed  from  his  expression  that  he  was  not  in  one 
of  his  aggressive  moods. 

**  1  have  just  rectified  a  mistake  wHich  might  have  had  rather  serious  consequences/' 
he  said,  stopping  before  her  and  speaking  earnestly  and  quietly. 

"A  mistake?" 

**  We  remembered  everything,  except  that  our  wandering  friend  and  Kafka  were 
very  likely  to  meet,  and  that  Kafka  would  in  all  probability  refer  to  his  delightful 
journey  to  the  south  in  my  company." 

**That  is  true!"  exclaimed  Unorna  with  an  anxious  glance.  **Well?  What 
have  you  done  ?  " 

**I  met  the  Wanderer  in  the  street.  What  could  I  do?  I  told  him  that  Israel 
Kafka  was  a  little  mad,  and  that  his  harmless  delusions  referred  to  a  journey  he  was 
supposed  to  have  made  with  me,  and  to  an  equally  imaginary  passion  which  he  fancies 
he  feels  for  you," 

"That  was  wise,"  said  Unorna,  still  pale.  **  How  came  we  to  be  so  imprudent ! 
One  word,  and  he  might  have  suspected " 

"He  could  not  have  suspected  all,"  answered  Keyork.  "No  man  could  suspect 
that." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  suppose  what  we  have  done  is  not  exactly — justifiable." 

"  Hardly.  It  is  true  that  criminal  law  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  meet  questions 
of  suggestion  and  psychic  influence,  but  it  draws  the  line,  most  certainly,  somewhere 
between  these  questions  and  the  extremity  to  which  we  have  gone.  Happily  the  law 
is  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  science,  and  here,  as  usual  in  such  experiments  no 
one  could  prove  anything,  owing  to  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  principal 
witnesses." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  we  have  been  near  to  such  trouble,"  said  Unorna. 

"  Nor  I.     It  was  fortunate  that  I  met  the  Wanderer  when  I  did." 

"And  the  other?  Did  he  wake  as  I  ordered  him  to  do?  Is  all  right?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  his  suspecting  anything  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  though  Unorna  had  momentarily  forgotten  that  such  a  contingency 
might  be  possible,  and  her  anxiety  returned  with  the  recollection.  Keyork's  rolling 
laughter  reverberated  among  the  plants  and  filled  the  whole  wide  hall  with  echoes. 

"  No  danger  there,"  he  answered.  "  Your  witchcraft  is  above  criticism.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  that  you  have  ever  undertaken  has  failed. " 

"  Except  against  you,"  said  Unorna,  thoughtfully. 

"  Except  against  me,  of  course.  How  could  you  ever  expect  anything  of  the  kind 
to  succeed  against  me,  my  dear  lady  ?  " 

"  And  why  not?  After  all,  in  spite  of  our  jesting,  you  are  not  a  supernatural  being." 

"That  depends  entirely  on  the  interpretation  you  give  to  the  word  supernatural. 
But,  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  let  us  not  deceive  each  other,  though  we  are  able 
between  us  to  deceive  other  people  into  believing  almost  anything.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  witchcraft  of  yours  but  a  very  powerful  moral  influence  at  work — I  mean 
apart  from  the  mere  faculty  of  clairvoyance  which  is  possessed  by  hundreds  of  common 
somnambulists,  and  which,  in  you,  is  a  mere  accident.  The  rest,  this  hypnotism,  this 
suggestion,  this  direction  of  others*  wills,  is  a  moral  affair,  a  matter  of  direct  impression 
produced  by  words.  Mental  suggestion  may  in  rare  cases  succeed,  when  the  person  to 
be  influenced  is  himself  a  natural  clairvoyant.  But  these  cases  are  not  worth  taking 
into  consideration.  Your  influence  is  a  direct  one,  chiefly  exercised  by  means  of  your 
words  and  through  the  impression  of  power  which  you  know  how  to  convey  in  them. 
It  is  marvellous,  I  admit.     But  the  very  definition  puts  me  beyond  your  power." 
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*' Because  there  is  not  a  human  being  alive,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  human 
being  ever  lived,  who  had  the  isense  of  independent  individuality  which  I  have.  Let  a 
man  have  the  very  smallest  doubt  concerning  his  own  independence — let  that  doubt 
be  ever  so  transitory  and  produced  by  any  accident  whatsoever — and  he  is  at  your 
mercy." 

"And  you  are  sure  that  no  accident  could  shake  your  faith  in  yourself " 

''My  consciousness  of  myself,  you  mean.  No.  I  am  not  sure.  But,  my  dear 
Unorna,  I  am  very  careful  in  guarding  against  accidents  of  all  sorts,  for  I  have 
attempted  to  resuscitate  a  great  many  dead  people  and  I  have  never  succeeded,  and  I 
know  that  a  false  step  on  a  slippery  staircase  may  be  quite  as  fatal  as  a  teaspoonfui  of 
prussic  acid — or  an  unrequited  passion.  I  avoid  all  these  things  and  many  others. 
If  I  did  not,  and  if  you  had  any  object  in  getting  me  under  your  influence,  you  would 
succeed  sooner  or  later.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  I  will  voluntarily 
sleep  under  your  hand." 

Unorna  glanced  quickly  at  him. 

''And  in  that  case,"  he  added,  "  I  am  sure  you  could  make  me  believe  anything 
you  pleased." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  make  me  understand?"  she  asked,  suspiciously,  for  he 
had  never  before  spoken  of  such  a  possibility. 

"You  look  anxious  and  weary,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  in  which  Unorna 
could  not  detect  the  least  false  modulation,  though  she  fancied  from  his  flxed  gaze 
that  he  meant  her  to  understand  something  which  he  could  not  say.  "  You  look 
tired,"  he  continued,  "though  it  is  becoming  to  your  beauty  to  be  pale — I  always  said 
so.  I  will  not  weary  you.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  if  I  were  under  your  influence 
— you  might  easily  make  me  believe  that  you  were  not  yourself,  but  another  woman — 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  silence  during  several  seconds.  Then  Unorna 
seemed  to  understand  what  he  meant. 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  is  possible  ?  "  she  asked  earnestly. 

"  I  know  it.     I  know  of  a  case  in  which  it  succeeded  very  well." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  thoughtfully.     "  Let  us  go  and  look  at  him." 

She  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  aged  sleeper's  room  and  they  both  left  the  hall 
together. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Unorna  was  superstitious,  as  Keyork  Arabian  had  once  told  her.  She  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  herself  and  she  had  very  little  real  comprehension  of  the  method 
by  which  she  produced  such  remarkable  results.  She  was  gifted  with  a  sensitive  and 
active  imagination,  which  supplied  her  with  semi-mystic  formulse  of  thought  and 
speech  in  place  of  reasoned  explanations,  and  she  undoubtedly  attributed  much  of  her 
own  power  to  supernatural  influences.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  she  was  no  farther 
advanced  than  the  witches  of  older  days,  and  if  her  inmost  convictions  took  a  shape 
which  would  have  seemed  incomprehensible  to  those  predecessors  of  hers,  this  was  to 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  innate  superiority  of  her  nature,  and  partly,  also,  to  the 
high  degree  of  cultivation  in  which  her  mental  faculties  had  reached  development. 

Keyork  Arabian  might  spend  hours  in  giving  her  learned  explanations  of  what  she 
did,  but  he  never  convinced  her.  Possibly  he  was  not  convinced  himself,  and  he  still 
hesitated,  perhaps,  between  the  two  great  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  hypnotism.  He  had  told  her  that  he  considered  her  influence  to  be  purely  a  moral 
one,  exerted  by  means  of  language  and  supported  by  her  extraordinary  concentrated 
will.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  he  believed  what  he  told  her,  and  it  was  not  improbable 
that  he  might  have  his  own  doubts  on  the  subject — doubts  which  Unorna  was  not  slow 
to  suspect,  and  which  destroyed  for  her  the  whole  force  of  his  reasoning.  She  fell 
back  upon  a  sort  of  grossly  unreasonable  mysticism,  combined  with  a  blind  belief  in 
those  hidden  natural  forces  and  secret  virtues  of  privileged  objects,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  mediaeval  scientific  research.  The  fleld  is  a  fertile  one  for  the  imagination 
and  possesses  a  strange  attraction  for  certain  minds.  There  are  men  alive  in  our  own 
time  to  whom  the  transmutation  of  metals  does  not  seem  an  impossibility,  nor  the 
brewing  of  the  elixir  of  life  a  matter  to  be  scoffed  at  as  a  matter  of  course.   The  world 
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is  full  of  people  who,  in  their  inmost  selves,  put  faith  in  the  latent  qualities  of  precious 
stones  and  amulets,  who  believe  their  fortunes,  their  happiness,  and  their  lives  to  be 
directly  influenced  by  some  trifling  object  which  they  always  have  upon  them.  We  do 
not  know  enough  to  state  with  assurance  that  the  constant  handling  of  any  particular 
metal,  or  gem,  may  not  produce  a  real  and  invariable  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
nerves.  But  we  do  know  most  positively  that,  when  the  belief  in  such  talismans  is 
once  firmly  established,  the  moral  influence  they  exert  upon  men  through  the  imagina- 
tion is  enormous.  From  this  condition  of  mind  to  that  in  which  auguries  are  drawn 
from  outward  and  apparently  accidental  circumstances,  is  but  a  step.  If  Keyork 
Arabian  inclined  to  the  psychic  rather  than  to  the  physical  school  in  his  view  of 
U  noma's  witchcraft  and  in  his  study  of  hypnotism  in  general,  his  opinion  resulted 
naturally  from  his  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  unacknowledged,  often 
unsuspected  convictions  which  in  reality  direct  mankind's  activity.  It  was  this 
experience,  too,  and  the  certainty  to  which  it  had  led  him,  that  put  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  Unoma's  power  so  long  as  he  chose  not  to  yield  himself  to  her  will.  Her 
position  was  in  reality  diametrically  opposed  to  his,  and  although  he  repeated  his 
reasonings  to  her  from  time  to  time,  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  her  views, 
and  never  gave  himself  any  real  trouble  to  make  her  change  them.  The  important 
point  was  that  she  should  not  lose  anything  of  the  gifts  she  possessed,  and  Keyork 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  exercise  of  them  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
her  own  conviction  regarding  their  exceptional  nature. 

Unorna  herself  believed  in  everything  which  strengthened  and  developed  that  con- 
viction, and  especially  in  the  influences  of  time  and  place.  It  appeared  to  her  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  when  she  at  last  determined  to  overcome  her  pride,  that  the 
resolution  should  have  formed  itself  exactly  a  month  after  she  had  so  successfully 
banished  the  memory  of  Beatrice  from  the  mind  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  felt  sure 
of  producing  a  result  as  effectual  if,  this  time,  she  could  work  the  second  change  in 
the  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  flrst.  And  to  this  end  every- 
thing was  in  her  favour.  She  needed  not  to  close  her  eyes  to  fancy  that  thirty  days 
had  not  really  passed  between  then  and  now,  as  she  left  her  house  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  Wanderer  by  her  side. 

He  had  come  back  and  had  found  her  once  more  herself,  calm,  collected,  conscious 
of  her  own  powers.  No  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  he  had  witnessed 
crossed  his  mind,  still  less  could  he  guess  what  thing  she  meditated  as  she  directed 
their  walk  towards  that  lonely  place  by  the  river  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  first 
great  effort.  She  talked  lightly  as  they  went,  and  he,  in  that  strange  humour  of 
peaceful,  well-satisfied  indifference  which  possessed  him,  answered  her  in  the  same 
strain.  It  was  yet  barely  after  noon,  but  there  was  already  a  foretaste  of  coming 
evening  in  the  chilly  air. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  this  morning,"  she  said,  suddenly  chang- 
ing the  current  of  the  conversation.  **  Did  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ?  "  She 
smiled  as  she  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  to  cross  a  crowded  street,  and  she 
looked  up  into  his  quiet  face. 

**  Thank  me  ?     For  what?     On  the  contrary — I  fancied  that  I  had  annoyed  you." 

^'Perhaps  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  all  at  first,"  she  answered  thoughtfully. 
'Mt  is  hard  for  a  woman  like  me  to  realise  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  brother — or  a 
sister,  or  any  one  belonging  to  me.  I  needed,  to  think  of  the. idea.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  had  accepted  her  as  he  found  her,  strangely  alone,  indeed,  and 
strangely  independent  of  the  world,  a  beautiful,  singularly  interesting  woman,  doing 
good,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  her  own  way,  separated  from  ordinary  existence  by  some 
unusual  circumstances,  and  elevated  above  ordinary  dangers  by  the  strength  and  the 
pride  of  her  own  character.  And  yet,  indolent  and  indifferent  as  he  had  grown  of 
late,  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague  curiosity  in  regard  to  her  story.  Keyork  either 
really  knew  nothings  or  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  her  origin. 

**  I  see  that  you  are  alone,"  said  the  Wanderer.     "  Have  you  always  been  so  ?  " 

'^  Always.  I  have  had  an  odd  life.  You  could  not  understand  it,  if  I  told  you 
of  it." 

**  And  yet  I  have  been  lonely  too — and  I  believe  I  was  once  unhappy,  though  I 
cannot  think  of  any  reason  for  it." 

'*  You  have  been  lonely — ^yes.     But  yours  was  another  loneliness^  more  limited,  less 
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fatal,  more  voluntary.     It  must  seem  strange  to  you — I  do  not  even  positively  know 
of  what  nation  I  was  born." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  his  curiosity  increased. 

**  I  know  nothing  of  myself,"  she  continued.  "  I  remember  neither  father  nor 
mother.  I  grew  up  in  the  forest,  among  people  who  did  not  love  me,  but  who  taught 
me,  and  respected  me  as  though  I  were  their  superior,  and  who  sometimes  feared  me. 
When  I  look  back,  I  am  amazed  at  their  learning  and  their  wisdom — and  ashamed  of 
having  learned  so  little." 

**  You  are  unjust  to  yourself." 

Unorna  laughed; 

**  No  one  ever  accused  me  of  that,"  she  said,  **  Will  you  believe  it?  I  do  not 
even  know  wh^re  that  place  was.  I  cannot  tell  you  even  the  name  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  lay.  I  learned  a  name  for  it  and  for  the  forest,  but  those  names  are  in  no 
map  that  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  would  go  to  the  place 
if  I  could  find  it." 

**  It  is  very  strange.     And  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  that  the  time  had  come.  We  started  at  night.  It  was  a  long  journey, 
and  I  remember  feeling  tired  as  I  was  never  tired  before  or  since.  They  brought  me 
here,  they  left  me  in  a  religious  house  among  nuns.  Then  I  was  told  that  I  was  rich 
and  free.  My  fortune  was  brought  with  me.  That,  at  least,  I  know.  But  those  who 
received  it  and  who  take  care  of  it  for  me,  know  no  more  of  its  origin  than  I  myself. 
Gold  tells  no  tales,  and  the  secret  has  been  well  kept.  I  would  give  much  to  know 
the  truth — when  I  am  in  the  humour." 

She  sighed,  and  then  laughed  again. 

**  You  see  why  it  is  that  I  find  the  idea  of  a  brother  so  hard  to  understand,"  she 
added,  and  then  was  silent. 

**  You  have  all  the  more  need  of  understanding  it,  my  dear  friend,"  the  Wanderer 
answered,  looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 

''Yes — perhaps  so.  I  can  see  what  friendship  is.  I  can  almost  guess  what  it 
would  be  to  have  a  brother." 

''  And  have  you  never  thought  of  more  than  that  ?  "  He  asked  the  question  in  his 
calmest  and  most  friendly  tone,  somewhat  deferentially  as  though  fearing  lest  it  should 
seem  tactless  and  be  unwelcome. 

*'  Yes.  I  have  thought  of  love  also,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice.  But  she  said 
nothing  more,  and  they  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 

They  came  out  upon  the  open  place  by  the  river  which  she  remembered  so  well. 
Unorna  glanced  about  her  and  her  face  fell.  The  place  was  the  same,  but  the  solitude 
was  disturbed.  It  was  not  Sunday  as  it  had  been  on  that  day  a  month  ago.  All  about 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone,  groups  of  workmen  were  busy  with  great  chisels  and  heavy 
hammers,  hewing  and  chipping  and  fashioning  the  material  that  it  might  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  early  spring.  Even  the  river  was  changed.  Men  were  standing  upon  the 
ice,  cutting  it  into  long  symmetrical  strips,  to  be  hauled  ashore.  Some  of  the  great 
pieces  were  already  separated  from  the  main  ice,  and  sturdy  fellows  clad  in  dark 
woollen,  were  poling  them  over  the  dark  water  to  the  foot  of  the  gently  sloping  road 
where  heavy  carts  stood  ready  to  receive  the  load  when  cut  up  into  blocks.  The 
dark  city  was  taking  in  a  great  provision  of  its  own  coldness  against  the  summer 
months. 

Unorna  looked  about  her.  Everywhere  there  were  people  at  work,  and  she  was 
more  disappointed  than  she  would  own  to  herself  at  the  invasion  of  the  solitude.  The 
Wanderer  looked  from  the  stone-cutters  to  the  ice-men  with  a  show  of  curiosity. 

''  I  have  not  seen  so  much  life  in  Prague  for  many  a  day,"  he  observed. 

''  Let  us  go,"  answered  Unorna,  nervously.  ''  I  do  not  like  it.  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  people  to-day." 

They  turned  in  a  new  direction,  Unorna  guiding  her  companion  by  a  gesture. 
They  were  near  to  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  presently  were  threading  their  way  through 
narrow  and  filthy  streets  thronged  with  eager  Hebrew  faces,  and  filled  with  the  hum  of 
low-pitched  voices  chattering  together,  not  in  the  language  of  the  country,  but  in  a 
base  dialect  of  German.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  Prague,  in  that  dim  quarter  which 
is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Israelite,  whence  he  directs  great  enterprises  and  sets 
in  motion  huge  financial  schemes,  in  which  Israel  sits,  as  a  great  spider  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  web,  dominating  the  whole  capital  with  his  eagle's  glance  and.  weaving  the 
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destiny  of  the  Bohemian  people  to  suit  his  intricate  speculations.  For  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Slavonic  and  German  Austria  the  Jew  rules,  and  rules  alone. 

Unoma  gathered  her  furs  more  closely  about  her,  in  evident  disgust  at  her  surround- 
ings, but  still  she  kept  on  her  way.  Her  companion,  scarcely  less  familiar  with  the 
sights  of  Prague  than  she  herself  walked  by  her  side,  glancing  carelessly  at  the  pass- 
ing people,  at  the  Hebrew  signs,  at  the  dark  entrances  that  lead  to  courts  within  courts 
and  into  labyrinths  of  dismal  lanes  and  passages,  looking  at  everything  with  the  same 
serene  indifference,  and  idly  wondering  what  made  Unoma  choose  to  walk  that  way. 
Then  he  saw  that  she  was  going  towards  the  cemetery.  They  reached  the  door,  were 
admitted  and  found  themselves  alone  in  the  vast  wilderness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  city  lies  the  ancient  burial-ground,  now  long  disused  but  still 
undisturbed,  many  acres  of  uneven  land,  covered  so  thickly  with  graves,  and  planted 
so  closely  with  granite  and  sandstone  slabs,  that  the  paths  will  scarce  allow  two 
persons  to  walk  side  by  side.  The  stones  stand  and  lie  in  all  ccmceivable  positions, 
erect,  slanting  at  every  angle,  prostrate  upon  the  earth  or  upon  others  already  fallen 


before  them— two,  three  and  even  four  upon  a  grave,  where  generations  of  men  have 
been  buried  one  upon  the  other — stones  large  and  small,  covered  with  deep-cut  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Hebrew  character,  bearing  the  sculpture  of  two  uplifted  hands,  wherever 
the  Kohns,  the  children  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,  are  laid  to  rest,  or  the  gracefully 
chiselled  ewer  of  the  Levites.  Here  they  lie,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dead  Jews, 
great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  neglected  individually,  but  guarded 
as  a  whole  with  all  the  tenacious  determination  of  the  race  to  hold  its  own,  and  to 
preserve  the  sacredness  of  its  dead.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  winter's  afternoon  it  is  as 
though  a  great  army  of  men  had  fallen  fighting  there,  and  had  been  turned  to  stone  as 
they  fell.  Rank  upon  rank  they  lie,  with  that  irregularity  which  comes  of  symmetry 
destroyed,  like  columns  and  files  of  soldiers  shot  down  In  the  act  of  advancing.  And 
in  winter,  the  gray  light  falling  upon  the  untrodden  snow  throws  a  pale  reflection  up- 
wards against  each  stone,  as  though  from  the  myriad  sepulchres  a  faintly  luminous 
vapour  were  rising  to  the  outer  air.  Over  all,  the  rugged  brushwood  and  the  stunted 
trees  intertwine  their  leafless  branches  and  twigs  in  a  thin,  ghostly  network  of  gray, 
that  clouds  the  view  of  the  farther  distance  without  interrupting  it,  a  forest  of  shadowy 
skeletons  clasping  fleshless,  bony  hands  one  with  another,  from  grave  to  grave,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  stillness  in  the  place  is  intense.  Not  a  murmur  of  distant  life  from  the  sur- 
rounding city  disturbs  the  silence.  At  rare  intervals  a  strong  breath  of  icy  wind  stirs 
the  dead  branches  and  makes  them  crack  and  rattle  against  the  gravestones  and 
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against  each  other  as  in  a  dance  of  death.  It  is  a  wild  and  dreary  place.  In  the 
summer,  indeed,  the  thick  leafage  lends  it  a  transitory  colour  and  softness,  but  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the  truth,  when  the 
snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground  and  the  twined  twigs  and  twisted  trunks  scarce  cast 
a  tracery  of  shadow  under  the  sunless  sky,  the  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  of  the 
spot  have  a  horror  of  their  own,  not  to  be  described,  but  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Unorna  walked  forward  in  silence,  choosing  a  path  so  narrow  that  her  companion 
found  himself  obliged  to  drop  behind  and  follow  in  her  footsteps.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  this  wilderness  of  death  there  is  a  little  rising  of  the  ground.  Here  both  the  grave- 
stones and  the  stunted  trees  are  thickest  and  the  solitude  is  if  possible,  even  more 
complete  than  elsewhere.  As  she  reached  the  highest  point  Unorna  stood  still,  turned 
quickly  towards  the  Wanderer  and  held  out  both  her  hands  towards  him. 

'^  I  have  chosen  this  place,  because  it  is  quiet,''  she  said,  with  a  soft  smile. 

Hardly  knowing  why  he  did  so,  he  laid  his  hands  in  hers  and  looked  kindly  down 
to  her  upturned  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  meeting  her  eyes. 

She  was  silent,  and  her  fingers  did  not  unclasp  themselves.  He  looked  at  her,  and 
saw  for  the  hundredth  time  that  she  was  very  beautiful.  There  was  a  faint  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  full  lips  were  just  parted  as  though  a  loving  word  had  escaped 
them  which  she  would  not  willingly  recall.  Against  the  background  of  broken  neutral 
tints,  her  figure  stood  out,  an  incarnation  of  youth  and  vitality.  If  she  had  often 
looked  weary  and  pale  of  late,  her  strength  and  freshness  had  returned  to  her  now  in 
all  their  abundance.  The  Wanderer  knew  that  he  was  watching  her,  and  knew  that 
he  was  thinking  of  her  beauty  and  realizing  the  whole  extent  of  it  more  fully  than  ever 
before,  but  beyond  this  point  his  thoughts  could  not  go.  He  was  aware  that  he  was 
becoming  fascinated  by  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  that  with  every  moment  it  was  growing 
harder  for  him  to  close  his  own,  or  to  look  away  from  her,  and  then,  an  instant  later, 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible.  Yet  he  made  no  effort.  He  was  passive,  in- 
different, will-less,  and  her  gaze  charmed  him  more  and  more.  He  was  already  in  a 
dream,  and  he  fancied  that  the  beautiful  figure  shone  with  a  soft,  rosy  light  of  its  own 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  waste.  Looking  into  her  sunlike  eyes,  he  saw  there  twin 
images  of  himself,  that  drew  him  softly  and  surely  into  themselves  until  he  was  ab- 
sorbed by  them  and  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  a  reality  but  a  reflection.  Then  a  deep 
unconsciousness  stole  over  all  his  senses  and  he  slept,  or  passed  into  that  state  which 
seems  to  lie  between  sleep  and  trance. 

Unorna  needed  not  to  question  him  this  time,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  completely 
under  her  influence.  Yet  she  hesitated  at  the  supreme  moment,  and  then,  though  to 
all  real  intents  she  was  quite  alone,  a  burning  flush  of  shame  rose  to  her  face,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her.     She  felt  that  she  could  not  do  it. 

She  dropped  his  hands.  They  fell  to  his  sides  as  though  they  had  been  of  lead. 
Then  she  turned  from  him  and  pressed  her  aching  forehead  against  a  tall,  weather-worn 
stone  that  rose  higher  than  her  own  height  from  the  midst  of  the  hillock. 

Her  woman's  nature  rebelled  against  the  trick.  It  was  the  truest  thing  in  her  and 
perhaps  the  best,  which  protested  so  violently  against  the  thing  she  meant  to  do  ;  it 
was  the  simple  longing  to  be  loved  for  her  own  sake,  and  of  the  man's  own  free  will, 
to  be  loved  by  him  with  the  love  she  had  despised  in  Israel  Kafka.  But  would  this  be 
love  at  all,  this  artificial  creation  of  her  suggestion  reacting  upon  his  mind  ?  Would 
it  last  ?  Would  it  be  true,  faithful,  tender  ?  Above  all,  would  it  be  real,  even  for  a 
moment  ?     She  asked  herself  a  thousand  questions  in  a  second  of  time. 

Then  the  ready  excuse  flashed  upon  her — the  pretext  which  the  heart  will  always 
And  when  it  must  have  its  waiy.  Was  it  not  possible,  after  all,  that  he  was  beginning 
to  love  her  even  now  ?  Might  not  that  outburst  of  friendship  which  had  surprised 
her  and  wounded  her  so  deeply,  be  the  herald  of  a  stronger  passion  ?  She  looked  up 
quickly  and  met  his  vacant  stare. 

**  Do  you  love  me?"  she  asked,  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  was  going  to 
say. 

''  No."  The  answer  came  in  the  far-off  voice  that  told  of  his  unconsciousness, 
a  mere  toneless  monosyllable  breathed  upon  the  murky  air.  But  it  stabbed  her 
like  the  thrust  of  a  jagged  knife.  A  long  silence  followed,  and  Unorna  leaned  against 
the  great  slab  of  carved  sandstone. 

Even  to  her  there  was  something  awful  in  his  powerless,  motionless  presence. 
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The  noble  face,  pale  and  set  as  under  a  mask,  the  thoughtful  brow,  the  dominating 
features,  were  not  those  of  a  man  born  to  be  a  plaything  to  the  will  of  a  woman.  The 
commanding  figure  towered  in  the  grim  surroundings  like  a  dark  statue,  erect,  un- 
moving,  and  in  no  way  weak.  And  yet  she  knew  that  she  had  but  to  speak  and  the 
figure  would  move,  the  lips  would  form  words,  the  voice  would  reach  her  ear.  He 
would  raise  this  hand  or  that,  step  forwards  or  backwards,  at  her  command,  affirm 
what  she  bid  him  afiirm,  and  deny  whatever  she  chose  to  hear  denied.  For  a  moment 
she  wished  that  he  had  been  as  Keyork  Arabian,  stronger  than  she  ;  then,  with  the 
half-conscious  comparison  the  passion  for  the  man  himself  surged  up  and  drowned 
every  other  thought.  She  almost  forgot  that  for  the  time  he  was  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  living.  She  went  to  him,  and  clasped  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  up  into  his  scarce-seeing  eyes. 

**  You  must  love  me,"  she  said,  **  you  must  love  me  because  1  love  you  so.  Will 
you  not  love  me,  dear  ?     I  have  waited  so  long  for  you  !  " 

The  soft  words  vibrated  in  his  sleeping  ear  but  drew  forth  neither  acknowledgment 
nor  response.     Like  a  marble  statue  he  stood  still,  and  she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder. 

**  Do  you  not  hear  me?  "she  cried  in  a  more  passionate  tone.  "Do  you  not 
understand  me  ?  Why  is  it  that  your  love  is  so  hard  to  win  ?  Look  at  me  !  Might 
not  any  man  be  proud  to  love  me  ?  Am  I  not  beautiful  enough  for  you  ?  And  yet  I 
know  that  I  am  fair.  Or  are  you  ashamed  because  people  call  me  a  witch  ?  Why 
then  I  will  never  be  one  again,  for  your  sake  !  What  do  I  care  for  it  all  ?  Can  it  be 
anything  to  me — can  anything  have  worth  that  stands  between  me  and  you  ?  Ah, 
love — be  not  so  very  hard  ! " 

The  Wanderer  did  not  move.     His  face  was  as  calm  as  a  sculptured  stone. 

"  Do  you  despise  me  for  loving  you  ?  "  she  asked  again,  with  a  sudden  flush. 

"  No.  I  do  not  despise  you."  Something  in  her  tone  had  pierced  through  his 
stupor  and  had  found  an  answer.  She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  been  awake  and  had  known  the  weight  of  what  she  had  been  saying 
and  her  anger  rose  at  the  cold  reply. 

"  No — you  do  not  despise  me,  and  you  never  shall !  "  she  exclaimed  passionately. 
*  •  You  shall  love  me,  as  I  love  you — I  will  it,  with  all  my  will !  We  are  created  to  be 
all,  one  to  the  other,  and  you  shall  not  break  through  the  destiny  of  love.  Love  me, 
as  I  love  you — love  me  with  all  your  heart,  love  me  with  all  your  mind,  love  me  with 
all  your  soul,  love  me  as  man  never  loved  woman  since  the  world  began  !  I  will  it,  I 
command  it — it  shall  be  as  I  say — you  dare  not  disobey  me — you  cannot  if  you  would." 

She  paused,  but  this  time  no  answer  came.  There  was  not  even  a  contraction  of 
the  stony  features. 

**  Do  you  hear  all  I  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  hear." 

"Then  understand  and  answer  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  understand.     I  cannot  answer." 

*  *  You  must.  You  shall.  I  will  have  it  so.  You  cannot  resist  my  will,  and  I  will 
it  with  all  my  might.  You  have  no  will — you  are  mine,  your  body,  your  soul  and 
your  thoughts,  and  you  must  love  me  with  them  all  from  now  until  you  die — until  you 
die,"  she  repeated  fiercely. 

Again  he  was  silent.  She  felt  that  she  had  no  hold  upon  his  heart  or  mind,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  even  disturbed  by  her  repeated  efforts. 

"  Are  you  a  stone,  that  you  do  not  know  what  love  is?  "  she  cried,  grasping  his 
hand  in  hers  and  looking  with  desperate  eyes  into  his  face. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  love  is,"  he  answered,  slowly. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  love  is,"  she  said,  and  she  took  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  upon  her  own  brow. 

The  Wanderer  started  at  the  touch,  as  though  he  would  have  drawn  back.  But 
she  held  him  fast,  and  so  far,  at  least,  he  was  utterly  subject  to  her.  His  brow  con- 
tracted darkly,  and  his  face  grew  paler. 

"  Read  it  there,"  she  cried,  "  Enter  into  my  soul  and  read  what  love  is,  in  his 
own  great  writing.  Read  how  he  steals  suddenly  into  the  sacred  place,  and  makes  it 
his,  and  tears  down  the  old  gods  and  sets  up  his  dear  image  in  their  stead — read  how 
he  sighs,  and  speaks,  and  weeps,  and  loves — ^and  forgives  not,  but  will  be  revenged 
at  the  last.  Are  you  indeed  of  stone,  and  have  you  a  stone  for  a  heart  ?  Love  can 
melt  even  stones,  being  set  in  man  as  the  great  central  fire  in  the  earth  to  burn  the 
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hardest  things  to  streams  of  liquid  flame  !  And  see,  again,  how  very  soft  and  gentle 
he  can  be !  See  how  I  love  you — see  how  sweet  it  is — how  vety  lovely  a  thing  it  is  to 
love  as  woman  can.  There^have  you  felt  it  now?  Have  you  seen  into  the  depths 
of  my  soul  and  into  the  hiding-places  of  my  heart  ?  Let  it  be  so  in  your  own,  then, 
and  let  it  be  so  for  ever.  Vou  understand  now.  You  know  what  it  all  is — how  wild, 
how  passionate,  how  gentle  and  how  great  !  Take  to  yourself  this  love  of  mine — is 
it  not  all  yours  P  Take  it,  and  plant  it  with  strong  roots  and  seeds  of  undying  life  in 
your  own  sleeping  breast,  and  let  it  grow,  and  grow,  till  it  is  even  greater  than  it  was 
in  me,  till  it  takes  us  both  into  itself,  together,  fast  bound  in  its  immortal  bonds,  to  be 
two  in  one,  in  life  and  beyond  life,  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever  to  the  end  of  ends  !  " 


She  ceased,  and  she  saw  that  his  face  was  no  longer  expressionless  and  cold.  A 
strange  light  was  upon  his  features,  the  passing  radiance  of  a  supreme  happiness  seen 
in  the  vision  of  a  dream.  Again  she  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder  clasped  together, 
as  she  had  done  at  first.  She  knew  that  her  words  had  touched  him  and  she  was 
confident  of  the  result,  confident  as  one  who  loves  beyond  reason.  Already  in  imagina- 
tion she  fancied  him  returning  to  consciousness,  not  knowing  that  he  had  slept,  but 
waking  with  a  gentle  word  just  trembling  upon  his  lips,  the  word  she  longed  to  hear. 

One  moment  more,  she  thought.  It  was  good  to  see  that  light  upon  his  face,  to 
fancy  how  that  first  word  would  sound,  to  feel  that  the  struggle  was  past  and  that 
there  was  nothing  but  happiness  in  the  future,  full,  overflowing,  overwhelming,  reach- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven  and  through  time  to  eternity.  One  moment,  only,  before 
she  let  him  wake— it  was  such  glory  to  be  loved  at  last !  Still  the  light  was  there, 
still  that  exquisite  smile  was  on  his  lips.  And  they  would  be  always  there  now,  she 
thought. 
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At  last  she  spoke. 

**  Then  love,  since  you  are  mine,  and  I  ain  yours,  wake  from  the  dream  to  life 
itself — wake,  not  knowing  that  you  have  slept,  knowing  only  that  you  love  me  now 
and  always — ^wake,  love,  wake  !  " 

She  waved  her  delicate  hand  before  his  eyes  and  still  resting  the  other  upon  his 
shoulder,  watched  the  returning  brightness  in  the  dark  pupils  that  had  been  glazed 
and  fixed  a  moment  before.  And  as  she  looked,  her  own  beauty  grew  radiant  in  the 
splendour  of  a  joy  even  greater  than  she  had  dreamed  of.  As  it  had  seemed  to  him 
when  he  had  lost  himself  in  her  gaze,  so  now  she  also  fancied  that  the  grim,  gray 
wilderness  was  full  of  a  soft  rosy  light.  The  place  of  the  dead  was  become  the  palace 
of  life  ;  the  great  solitude  was  peopled  as  the  whole  world  could  never  be  for  her ;  the 
crumbling  gravestones  were  turned  to  polished  pillars  in  the  temple  of  an  immortal 
love,  and  the  ghostly,  leafless  trees  blossomed  with  the  undying  flowers  of  the  earthly 
paradise. 

One  moment  only,  and  then  all  was  gone.  The  change  came  sure,  swift  and  cruel. 
As  she  looked,  it  came,  gradual,  in  that  it  passed  through  every  degree,  but  sudden 
also,  as- the  fall  of  a  fair  and  mighty  building,  which  being  undermined  in  its  founda- 
tions passes  in  one  short  minute  through  the  change  from  perfect  completeness  to 
hopeless  and  utter  ruin. 

All  the  radiance,  all  the  light,  all  the  glory  were  gone  in  an  instant.  Her  own 
supremely  loving  look  had  not  vanished,  her  lips  still  parted  sweetly,  as  forming  the 
word  that  was  to  answer  his,  and  the  calm  indifferent  face  of  the  waking  man  was 
already  before  her. 

'^  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  kind  and  passionless  voice.  ''What  were  you 
going  to  ask  me,  Unorna  ?  " 

It  was  gone.  The  terribly  earnest  appeal  had  been  in  vain.  Not  a  trace  of  that 
short  vision  of  love  remained  impressed  upon  his  brain. 

With  a  smothered  cry  of  agony  Unorna  leaned  against  the  great  slab  of  stone 
behind  her  and  covered  her  eyes.  The  darkness  of  night  descended  upon  her,  and 
with  it  the  fire  of  a  burning  shame. 

Then  a  loud  and  cruel  laugh  rang  through  the  chilly  air,  such  a  laugh  as  the  devils 
in  hell  bestow  upon  the  shame  of  a  proud  soul  that  knows  its  own  infinite  bitterness. 
Unorna  started  and  uncovered  her  eyes,  her  suffering  changed  in  a  single  instant  >to 
ungovernable  and  destroying  anger.  She  made  a  step  forwards  and  then  stopped 
short,  breathing  hard.  The  Wanderer,  too,  had  turned,  more  quickly  than  she. 
Between  two  tall  gravestones,  not  a  dozen  paces  away,  stood  a  man  with  haggard 
face  and  eyes  on  fire,  his  keen,  worn  features  contorted  by  a  smile  in  which  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  struggled  for  expression  with  a  profound  despair. 

The  man  was  Israel  Kafka. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Wanderer  looked  from  Unorna  to  Kafka  with  profound  surprise.  He  had 
never  seen  the  man  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  was,  still  less  of  guessing 
what  had  brought  him  to  the  lonely  place,  or  why  he  had  broken  into  a  laugh,  of  which 
the  harsh,  wild  tones  still  echoed  through  the  wide  cemetery.  Totally  unconscious  of 
all  that  had  happened  to  himself  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Wan- 
derer was  deprived  of  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  only  understood  that  the  stranger 
was  for  some  reason  or  other  deeply  incensed  against  Unorna,  and  he  realized  that  the 
intruder  had,  on  the  moment  of  his  appearance,  no  control  over  himself. 

Israel  Kafka  remained  where  he  stood,  between  the  two  tall  stones,  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  each,  his  body  inclined  a  little  forward,  his  dark,  sunken  eyes,  bloodshot  and 
full  of  a  turbid,  angry  brightness,  bent  intently  upon  Unorna's  face.  He  looked  as 
though  he  were  about  to  move  suddenly  forwards,  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
that  he  might  not  as  suddenly  retreat,  as  a  lean  and  hungry  tiger  crouches  for  a 
moment  in  uncertainty  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  when  after  tracking  down  his  man  he 
finds  him  not  alone  and  defenceless  as  he  had  anticipated,  but  well-armed  and  in 
company. 

The  Wanderer's  indolence  was  only  mental,  and  was  moreover  transitory  and 
artificial.  When  he  saw  Unorna  advance,  he  quickly  placed  himself  between  her  and 
Israel  Kafka,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
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**  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  he  asked.     **  And  what  does  he  want  of  you  ?  " 

Unorna  made  as  though  she  would  pass  him.  But  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm 
with  a  gesture  that  betrayed  his  anxiety  for  her  safety.  At  his  touch,  her  face  changed 
for  a  moment  and  a  faint  blush  dyed  her  cheek. 

**  You  may  well  ask  who  I  am,"  said  the  Moravian,  speaking  in  a  voice  half-choked 
with  passion  and  anger.  "  She  will  tell  you  she  does  not  know  me — she  will  deny  my 
existence  to  my  face.     But  she  knows  me  very  well.     I  am  Israel  Kafka." 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  him  more  curiously.  He  remembered  what  he  had  heard 
but  a  few  hours  earlier  from  Keyork  concerning  the  young  fellow's  madness.  The 
situation  now  partially  explained  itself. 

**I  understand,"  he  said,  looking  at  Unorna.  **  He  seems  to  be  dangerous. 
What  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  as  calmly  as  though  it  had  referred  to  the  disposal  of  an 
inanimate  object,  instead  of  to  the  taking  into  custody  of  a  madman. 

"  Do  with  me  ?  "  cried  Kafka  advancing  suddenly  a  step  forwards  from  between  the 
slabs.  "  Do  with  me  ?  Do  you  speak  of  me  as  though  I  were  a  dog — a  dumb  animal 
—but  I  will " 

He  choked  and  coughed,  and  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  There  was  a  hectic 
flush  in  his  cheek  and  his  thin,  graceful  frame  shook  violently  from  head  to  foot. 
Unable  to  speak  for  the  moment,  he  waved  his  hand  in  a  menacing  gesture.  The 
Wanderer  shook  his  head  rather  sadly. 

**  He  seems  very  ill,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  compassion. 

But  Unorna  was  pitiless.  She  knew  what  her  companion  could  not  know,  namely, 
that  Kafka  must  have  followed  them  through  the  streets  to  the  cemetery  and  must  have 
overheard  Unorna's  passionate  appeal  and  must  have  seen  and  understood  the  means 
she  was  using  to  win  the  Wanderer's  love.  Her  anger  was  terrible.  She  had  suffered 
enough  secret  shame  already  in  stooping  to  the  use  of  her  arts  in  such  a  course.  It 
had  cost  her  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  of  her  life,  and  her  disappointment  at  the 
result  had  been  proportionately  bitter.  In  that  alone  she  had  endured  almost  as  much 
pain  as  she  could  bear.  But  to  find  suddenly  then  her  humiliation,  her  hot  speech,  her 
failure,  the  look  which  she  knew  had  been  on  her  face  until  the  moment  when  the 
Wanderer  awoke,  that  all  this  had  been  seen  and  heard  by  Israel  Kafka  was  intoler- 
able. Even  Keyork's  unexpected  appearance  could  not  have  so  fired  her  wrath. 
Keyork  might  have  laughed  at  her  afterwards,  but  her  failure  would  have  been  no 
triumph  to  him.  Was  not  Keyork  enlisted  on  her  side,  ready  to  help  her  at  all  times, 
by  word  or  deed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  agreement  ?  But  of  all  men 
Kafka,  whom  she  had  so  wronged,  was  the  one  man  who  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  her  defeat  and  miserable  shame. 

"  Go  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  of  command.  Her  eyes  flashed  and  her  extended 
hand  trembled. 

There  was  such  concentrated  fury  in  a  single  word  that  the  Wanderer  started  in 
surprise,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  true  state  of  things. 

**  You  are  uselessly  unkind,"  he  said  gravely.  **The  poor  man  is  mad.  Let  me 
take  him  away." 

**  Leave  him  to  me,"  she  answered  imperiously.     **  He  will  obey  me." 

But  Israel  Kafka  did  not  turn.  He  rested  one  hand  upon  the  slab,  and  faced  her. 
As  when  many  different  forces  act  together  at  one  point,  producing  after  the  first  shock 
a  resultant  little  expected,  so  the  many  passions  that  were  at  work  in  his  face  finally 
twisted  his  lips  into  a  smile. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  which  did  not  express  submission.  "  Leave  me  to 
her!  Leave  me  to  the  Witch  and  to  her  mercy.  It  will  be  the  end,  this  time.  She 
is  drunk  with  her  love  of  you  and  mad  with  her  hatred  of  me." 

Unorna  grew  suddenly  pale,  and  would  have  again  sprung  forward.  But  the 
Wanderer  stopped  her  and  held  her  arm.  At  the  same  time  he  looked  into  Kafka's 
eyes  and  raised  one  hand  as  though  in  warning. 

*'  Be  silent  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  And  if  I  speak,  what  then  ?  "  asked  the  Moravian  with  his  evil  smile. 

**  I  will  silence  you,"  answered  the  Wanderer  coldly.  **  Your  madness  excuses  you, 
perhaps,  but  it  does  not  justify  me  in  allowing  you  to  insult  a  woman." 

Kafka's  anger  took  a  new  direction.  Even  madmen  are  often  calmed  by  the  quiet 
opposition  of  a  strong  and  self-possessed  man.    And  Kafka  was  not  mad.    He  was  no 
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coward  either,  but  the  subtlety  of  his  race  was  in  him.  As  oil  dropped  by  the  board 
in  a  wild  tempest  does  not  calm  the  waves,  but  momentarily  prevents  their  angry  crests 
from  breaking,  so  the  Israelite's  quick  tact  veiled  the  rough  face  of  his  dangerous 
humour. 

''  I  insult  no  one,"  he  said,  almost  deferentially.  *^  Least  of  all  her  whom  I  have 
worshipped  long  and  lost  at  last.  You  accuse  me  unjustly  of  that,  and  though  my 
speech  may  have  been  somewhat  rude,  yet  may  I  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  what  I 
have  suffered.     For  I  have  suffered  much." 

Seeing  that  he  was  taking  a  more  courteous  tone,  the  Wanderer  folded  his  arms 
and  left  Unoma  free  to  move,  awaiting  her  commands,  or  the  further  development  of 
events.  He  saw  in  her  face  that  her  anger  was  not  subsiding,  and  he  wondered  less  at 
it  after  hearing  Kafka's  insulting  speech.  It  was  a  pity,  he  thought,  that  any  one 
should  take  so  seriously  a  maniac's  words,  but  he  was  nevertheless  resolved  that  they 
should  not  be  repeated.  After  all,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  if  the  man  again 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  gentle  speech,  to  take  him  bodily  away  from  Unorna's 
presence. 

**  And  are  you  going  to  charm  our  ears  with  the  story  of  your  sufferings  ?  "  Unorna 
asked,  in  a  tone  so  cruel,  that  the  Wanderer  expected  a  quick  outburst  of  anger  from 
Kafka,  in  reply.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  this.  The  smile  still  lingered  on  the 
Moravian's  face,  when  he  answered,'  and  his  expressive  voice,  no  longer  choking  with 
passion,  grew  very  soft  and  musical. 

"  It  is  not  mine  to  charm,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  given  to  me  to  make  slaves  of  all 
living  things  with  hand  and  eye  and  word.  Such  power  nature  does  not  give  to  all,  she 
has  given  none  to  me.  I  have  no  spell  to  win  Unorna's  love — and  if  I  had,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  would  take  a  love  thus  earned." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  Unorna  grew  paler.  She  started,  but  then  did  not  move 
again.  His  words  had  power  to  wound  her,  but  she  trembled  lest  the  Wanderer 
should  understand  their  hidden  meaning,  and  she  was  silent,  biding  her  time  and 
curbing  her  passion. 

**  No,"  continued  Kafka,  "I  was  not  thus  favoured  in  my  nativity.  The  star  of 
love  was  not  in  the  ascendant,  the  lord  of  magic  charms  was  not  trembling  upon  my 
horizon,  the  sun  of  earthly  happiness  was  not  enthroned  in  my  mid-heaven.  How 
could  it  be?  She  had  it  all,  this  Unorna  here,  and  nature,  generous  in  one  mad 
moment,  lavished  upon  her  all  there  was  to  give.  For  she  has  all,  and  we  have 
nothing,  as  I  have  learned  and  you  will  learn  before  you  die." 

He  looked  at  the  Wanderer  as  he  spoke.  His  hollow  eyes  seemed  calm  enough, 
and  in  his  dejected  attitude  and  subdued  tone  there  was  nothing  that  gave  warning  of 
a  coming  storm.  The  Wanderer  listened,  half-interested  and  yet  half-annoyed  by  his 
persistence.     Unorna  herself  was  silent  still. 

"The  nightingale  was  singing  on  that  night,"  continued  Kafka.  "  It  was  a  dewy 
night  in  early  spring,  and  the  air  was  very  soft,  when  Unorna  first  breathed  it.  The 
world  was  not  asleep  but  dreaming,  when  her  eyes  first  opened  to  look  upon  it. 
Heaven  had  put  on  all  its  glories — across  its  silent  breast  was  bound  the  milk-white 
ribband,  its  crest  was  crowned  with  God's  crown-jewels,  the  great  northern  stars,  its 
mighty  form  was  robed  in  the  mantle  of  majesty  set  with  the  diamonds  of  suns  and 
worlds,  great  and  small,  far  and  near — not  one  tiny  spark  of  all  the  myriad  million 
gems  was  darkened  by  a  breath  of  wind-blown  mist.  The  earth  was  very  still,  all 
wrapped  in  peace  and  lulled  in  love.  The  great  trees  pointed  their  dark  spires  upwards 
from  the  temple  of  the  forest  to  the  firmament  of  the  greater  temple  on  high.  In  the 
starlight  the  year's  first  roses  breathed  out  the  perfume  gathered  from  the  departed 
sun,  and  every  dewdrop  in  the  short,  sweet  grass  caught  in  its  little  self  the  reflection 
of  heaven's  vast  glory.  Only,  in  the  universal  stillness,  the  nightingale  sang  the  song 
of  songs,  and  bound  the  angel  of  love  with  the  chains  of  her  linked  melody  and  made 
him  captive  in  bonds  stronger  than  his  own." 

Israel  Kafka  spoke  dreamily,  resting  against  the  stone  beside  him,  seemingly  little 
conscious  of  the  words  that  fell  in  oriental  imagery  from  his  lips.  In  other  days 
Unorna  had  heard  him  speak  like  this  to  her,  and  she  had  loved  the  speech,  though 
not  the  man,  and  sometimes  for  its  sake  she  had  wished  her  heart  could  find  its  fellow 
in  his.  And  even  now,  the  tone  and  the  words  had  a  momentary  effect  upon  her.  What 
would  have  sounded  as  folly,  over-wrought,  sentimental,  almost  laughable,  perhaps, 
to  other  women,  found  an  echo  in  her  own  childish  memories  and  a  sympathy  in  her 
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belief  in  her  own  mysterious  nature.  The  Wanderer  had  heard  men  talk  as  Israel 
Kafka  talked,  In  other  lands,  where  speech  is  prized  by  men  and  women  not  for  its 
toug'h  strength  but  for  its  wealth  of  flowers. 

**  And  love  was  her  first  captive,"  said  the  Moravian,  **  and  her  first  slave.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  U noma's  life.  She  is  angry  with  me  now.  Well,  let  it  be. 
It  is  my  fault — or  hers.  What  matter  ?  She  cannot  quite  forget  me  out  of  mind — and 
I  ?     Has  Lucifer  forgotten  God  ?  "    . 

He  sighed,  and  a  momentary  light  flashed  in  his  eyes.  Something  in  the  blas- 
phemous strength  of  the  words  attracted  the  Wanderer's  attention.  Utterly  indifferent 
himself,  he  saw  that  there  was  something  more  than  madness  in  the  man  before  him. 
He  found  himself  wondering  what  encouragement  Unorna  had  given  the  seed  of 
passion  that  it  should  have  grown  to  such  strength,  and  he  traced  the  madness  back 
to  the  love,  instead  of  referring  the  love  to  the  madness.     But  he  said  nothing. 

'^  So  she  was  born,"  continued  Kafka,  dreaming  on.  ''She  was  born  amid  the 
perfume  of  the  roses,  under  the  starlight,  when  the  nightingale  was  singing.  And  all 
things  that  lived,  loved  her,  and  submitted  to  her  voice  and  hand,  and  to  her  eyes  and 
to  her  unspoken  will,  as  running  water  follows  the  course  men  give  it,  winding  and 
gliding,  falling  and  rushing,  full  often  of  a  roar  of  resistance  that  covers  the  deep, 
quick-moving  stream,  flowing  in  spite  of  itself  through  the  channel  that  is  dug  for  it 
to  the  determined  end.  And  nothing  resisted  her.  Neither  man  nor  woman  nor 
child  had  any  strength  to  oppose  against  her  magic.  The  wolf  hounds  licked  her  feet, 
the  wolves  themselves  crouched  fawning  in  her  path.  For  she  is  without  fear — as  she 
is  without  mercy.  Is  that  strange  ?  What  fear  can  there  be  for  her  who  has  the 
magic  charm,  who  holds  sleep  in  the  one  hand  and  death  in  the  other,  and  between 
whose  brows  is  set  the  knowledge  of  what  shall  be  hereafter  ?  Can  any  one  harm 
her  ?  Has  any  one  the  strength  to  harm  her  ?  Is  there  anything  on  earth  which  she 
covets  and  which  shall  not  be  hers  ?  " 

Though  his  voice  was  almost  as  soft  as  before,  the  evil  smile  flickered  again  about 
his  drawn  lips  as  he  looked  into  Unorna's  face.  He  wondered  why  she  did  not  face 
him  and  crush  him  and  force  him  to  sleep  with  her  eyes  as  he  knew  she  could  do.  But 
he  himself  was  past  fear.  He  had  suffered  too  much,  and  cared  not  what  chanced  to 
him  now.  But  she  should  know  that  he  knew  all,  if  he  told  her  so  with  his  latest 
breath.  Despair  had  given  him  a  strange  control  of  his  anger  and  of  his  words,  and 
jealousy  had  taught  him  the  art  of  wounding  swiftly,  surely  and  with  a  light  touch. 
Sooner  or  later  she  would  turn  upon  him  and  annihilate  him  in  a  dream  of  unconscious- 
ness ;  he  knew  that,  and  he  knew  that  such  faint  power  of  resisting  her  as  he  had  ever 
possessed  was  gone.  But  so  long  as  she  was  willing  to  listen  to  him,  so  long  would 
he  torture  her  with  the  sting  of  her  own  shame,  and  when  her  patience  ended,  or  her 
caprice  changed,  he  would  find  some  bitter  word  to  cast  at  her  in  the  moment  before 
losing  his  consciousness  of  thought  and  his  power  to  speak.  This  one  chance  ot 
wounding  was  given  to  him  and  he  would  use  it  to  the  utmost,  with  all  subtlety,  with 
all  cruelty,  with  all  determination  to  torture. 

**  Whatsoever  she  covets  is  hers  to  take.  No  one  escapes  the  spell  in  the  end,  no 
one  resists  the  charm.  And  yet  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  her  fate  that  she  shall  one 
day  taste  of  the  fruit  of  ashes,  and  drink  of  the  bitter  water.  It  is  written  that  who- 
soever slays  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword  also.  She  has  killed  with  love, 
and  by  love  she  shall  perish.     I  loved  her  once.     I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

Again  he  paused  lingering  thoughtfully  upon  the  words.  The  Wanderer  glanced 
at  Unorna  as  though  asking  her  whether  he  should  not  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  strange 
monologue.     She  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  bright ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 

''  Let  him  say  what  he  will  say,"  she  answered,  taking  the  question  as  though  it 
had  been  spoken.     ''  Let  him  say  all  he  will.     Perhaps  it  is  the  last  time." 

*'  And  so  you  give  me  your  gracious  leave  to  speak,"  said  Israel  Kafka.  ''  And 
you  will  let  me  say  all  that  is  in  my  heart  to  say  to  you — before  this  other  man.  And 
then  you  will  make  an  end  of  me.  I  see.  I  accept  the  offer.  I  can  even  thank  you 
for  your  patience.  You  are  kind  to-day — I  have  known  you  harder.  Well,  then,  I 
will  speak  out.  I  will  tell  my  story,  not  that  any  one  may  judge  between  you  and  me. 
There  is  neither  judge  nor  justice  for  those  who  love  in  vain.  So  I  loved  you.  That 
is  the  whole  story.  Do  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  I  loved  this  woman,  but  she  would 
not  love  me.  That  is  all.  And  what  of  it,  and  what  then  ?  Look  at  her,  and  look 
at  me — the  beginning  and  the  end." 
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In  a  manner  familiar  to  OrientMs  the  unhappy  man  laid  one  finger  upon  his  own 
breast,  and  with  the  other  hand  pointed  at  Unorna's  fair  young  face.  The  Wanderer's 
eyes  obeyed  the  guiding  gesture,  and  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  again  the 
belief  crossed  his  thoughts  that  there  was  less  of  madness  about  Israel  Kafka  than 
Keyork  would  have  had  him  think.  Trying  to  read  the  truth  from  Unorna's  eyes,  he 
saw  that  they  avoided  his,  and  he  fancied  he  detected  symptoms  of  distress  in  her 
pallor  and  contracted  lips.  And  yet  he  argued  that  if  it  were  all  true  she  would 
silence  the  speaker,  and  that  the  only  reason  for  her  patience  must  be  sought  in* her 
willingness  to  humour  the  diseased  brain  in  its  wanderings.  In  either  case  he  pitied 
Israel  Kafka  profoundly,  and  his  compassion  increased  from  one  moment  to  another. 

**  I  loved  her.  There  is  a  history  in  those  three  words  which  neither  the  eloquent 
tongue  nor  the  skilled  pen  can  tell.  See  how  coldly  I  speak.  I  command  my  speech, 
I  may  pick  and  choose  among  ten  thousand  words  and  phrases,  and  describe  love  at 
my  leisure.  She  grants  me  time  ;  she  is  very  merciful  to-day.  What  would  you  have 
me  say  ?  You  know  what  love  is.  Think  of  such  love  as  yours  can  have  been,  and 
take  twice  that,  and  three  times  over,  and  a  hundred  thousand  times,  and  cream  it, 
burning,  flaming,  melting  into  your  bursting  heart — then  you  would  know  a  tenth  of 
what  I  have  known.  Love,  indeed  !  Who  can  have  known  love  but  me  ?  I  stand 
alone.  Since  the  dull,  unlovely  world  first  jarred  and  trembled  and  began  to  move, 
there  has  not  been  another  of  my  kind,  nor  has  man  suffered  as  I  have  suffered,  and 
been  crushed  and  torn  and  thrown  aside  to  die,  without  even  the  mercy  of  a  death- 
wound.  Describe  it  ?  Tell  it  ?  Look  at  me  !  I  am  both  love's  description  and  the 
epitaph  on  his  gravestone.  In  me  he  lived,  me  he  tortured,  with  me  he  dies  never  to 
live  again  as  he  has  lived  this  once.  There  is  no  justice  and  no  mercy  !  Think  not 
that  it  is  enough  to  love  and  that  you  will  be  loved  in  return.  Do  not  think  that — do 
not  dream  that.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  fiercest  drought  is  as  a  spring  rain  to  the 
rocks,  which  thirst  not  and  need  no  refreshment  ?  " 

Again  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Unorna's  face  and  faintly  smiled.  Apparently  she  was 
displeased. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  would  say  ?  "  she  asked  coldly.  **  What  is  this  that  you  tell 
us  of  rocks  and  rain,  and  death-wounds,  and  the  rest  ?  You  say  you  loved  me  once — 
that  was  a  madness.  You  say  that  I  never  loved  you — that,  at  least,  is  truth.  Is  that 
your  story.  It  is  indeed  short  enough,  and  I  marvel  at  the  many  words  in  which  you 
have  put  so  little  ! " 

She  laughed  in  a  hard  tone.  But  Israel  Kafka's  eyes  grew  dark  and  the  sombre 
fire  beamed  in  them  as  he  spoke  again.  The  weary,  tortured  smile  left  his  wan  lips, 
and  his  pale  face  grew  stern. 

"  Laugh,  laugh,  Unorna !  "  he  cried.  "  You  do  not  laugh  alone.  And  yet — I  love 
you  still :  I  love  you  so  well  in  spite  of  all  that  I  cannot  laugh  at  you  as  I  would,  even 
though  I  were  to  see  you  again  clinging  to  the  rock  and  imploring  it  to  take  pity  on 
your  thirst.  And  he  who  dies  for  you,  Unorna — of  him  you  ask  nothing,  save  that  he 
will  crawl  away  and  die  alone,  and  not  disturb  your  delicate  life  with  such  an  unseemly 
sight." 

*'  You  talk  of  death  ! "  exclaimed  Unorna  scornfully.  "  You  talk  of  dying  for  me 
because  you  are  ill  to-day.  To-morrow,  Keyork  Arabian  will  have  cured  you,  and 
then,  for  aught  I  know,  you  will  talk  of  killing  me  instead.  This  is  child's  talk,  boy's 
talk.  If  we  are  to  listen  to  you,  you  must  be  more  eloquent.  You  must  give  us  such 
a  tale  of  woe  as  shall  draw  tears  from  our  eyes  and  sobs  from  our  breasts — ^then  we 
will  applaud  you  and  let  you  go.     That  shall  be  your  reward." 

The  Wanderer  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  There  was  a  bitterness  in  her  tone  of 
which  he  had  not  believed  her  soft  voice  capable. 

'*  Why  do  you  hate  him  so  if  he  is  mad  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,"  said  Kafka.  *'  This  woman  here— God  made  her 
crooked-hearted !  Love  her,  and  she  will  hate  you  as  only  she  has  learned  how  to 
hate.  Show  her  that  cold  face  of  yours,  and  she  will  love  you  so  that  she  will  make  a 
carpet  of  her  pride  for  you  to  walk  on — ay,  or  spit  on  either,  if  you  deign  to  be  so 
kind.  She  has  a  wonderful  kind  of  heart,  for  it  freezes  when  you  burn  it,  and  nielts 
when  you  freeze  it." 

"  Are  you  mad,  indeed?  "  asked  the  Wanderer,  suddenly  planting  himself  in  front 
of  Kafka.     **  They  told  me  so — I  can  alipost  believe  it." 

"  No — I  am  not  mad  yet,"  answered  the  younger  man,  facing  him  fearlessly. 

M  M 
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''You  need  not  come  between  me  and  her;    she  can  protect  herself.     You  would 
know  that  if  you  knew  what  I  saw  her  do  with  you»  first  when  I  came  here." 

"What  did  she  do  ?"  The  Wanderer  turned  quickly  as  he  stood,  and  looked  at 
Unorna. 

''Do  not  listen  to  his  ravings,"  she  said.  The  words  seemed  weak  and  poorly 
chosen,  and  there  was  a  strange  look  in  her  face  as  though  she  were  either  afraid  or 
desperate,  or  both. 

"  She  loves  you,"  said  Israel  Kafka  calmly.  "  And  you  do  not  know  it.  She  has 
power  over  you,  as  she  has  over  me,  but  the  power  to  miake  you  love  her  she  has  not. 
She  will  destroy  you,  and  your  state  will  be  no  better  than  mine  to-day.  We  shall 
have  moved  on  a  step,  for  I  shall  be  dead  and  you  will  be  the  madman,  and  she  will 
have  found  another  to  love  and  to  torture.  The  world  is  full  of  them.  Her  altar  will 
never  lack  sacrifices." 

The  Wanderer's  face  was  grave. 

"You  may  be  mad  or  not,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  tell.  But  you  say  monstrous 
things,  and  you  shall  not  repeat  them." 

"  Did  she  not  say  that  I  might  speak?"  asked  Kafka  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  I  will  keep  my  word,"  said  Unorna.  "  You  seek  your  own  destruction.  Find 
it  in  your  own  way.  It  will  not  be  the  less  sure.  Speak — say  what  you  will.  You 
shall  not  be  interrupted." 

The  Wanderer  drew  back,  not  understanding  what  was  passing,  nor  why  Unorna 
was  so  long-suffering. 

"  Say  adl  you  have  to  say,"  she  repeated,  coming  forward  so  that  she  stood  directly 
in  front  of  Israel  Kafka.  "  And  you,"  she  added,  speaking  to  the  Wanderer,  "  leave 
him  to  me.     He  is  quite  right — I  can  protect  myself  if  I  need  any  protection." 

"You  remember  how  we  parted,  Unorna?"  said  Kafka.  "  It  is  a  month  to-day. 
I  did  not  expect  a  greeting  of  you  when  1  came  back,  or,  if  1  did  expect  it,  1  was 
foolish  and  unthinking.  1  should  have  known  you  better.  I  should  have  known  that 
there  is  one  half  of  your  word  which  you  never  break — the  cruel  half,  and  one  thing 
which  you  cannot  forgive,  and  which  is  my  love  for  you.  And  yet  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  1  cannot  forget.  I  have  come  back  to  tell  you  so.  You  may  as  well 
know  it." 

Unorna's  expression  grew  cold,  as  she  saw  that  he  abandoned  the  strain  of 
reproach  and  spoke  once  more  of  his  love  for  her. 

"  Yes,  1  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  very  quietly.  "You  mean  to  show  me  by 
your  face  that  you  give  me  no  hope.  1  should  have  known  that  by  other  things  I 
have  seen  here.  God  knows,  1  have  seen  enough !  But  1  meant  to  find  you  alone. 
I  went  to  your  house,  I  saw  you  go  out,  I  followed  you,  I  entered  here — I  heard  all — 
and  1  understood,  for  I  know  your  power,  as  this  man  cannot  know  it.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  followed  you  ?  Do  you  despise  me  ?  Do  you  think  1  still  care,  because 
you  do  ?  Love  is  stronger  than  the  woman  loved,  and  for  her  we  do  deeds  of  base- 
ness, unblushingly,  which  she  would  forbid  our  doing,  and  for  which  she  despises  us 
when  she  hates  us,  and  loves  us  the  more  dearly  when  she  loves  us  at  all.  You  hate 
me — then  despise  me,  too,  if  you  will.  It  is  too  late  to  care.  I  followed  you  like  a 
spy,  I  saw  what  1  expected  to  see,  I  have  suffered  what  I  knew  1  should  suffer.  You 
know  that  I  have  been  away  during  this  whole  month,  and  that  I  have  travelled 
thousands  of  leagues  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  you." 

"  And  yet  1  fancied  I  had  seen  you  within  the  month,"  Unorna  said,  with  a  cruel 
smile. 

"They  say  that  ghosts  haunt  the  places  they  have  loved,"  answered  Kafka 
unmoved.  "  If  that  be  true  I  may  have  troubled  your  dreams  and  you  may  have  seen 
me.  I  have  come  back  broken  in  body  and  in  heart.  I  think  I  have  come  back  to 
die  here.  The  life  is  going  out  of  me,  but  before  it  is  quite  gone  I  can  say  two 
things.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know-  you  at  last,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  horror  of 
knowing  what  you  are,  I  love  you  still." 

"  Am  I  so  very  horrible  ?  "  she  asked  scornfully. 

"  You  know  what  you  are,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  but  not  better  than  I  know. 
I  know  even  the  secret  meaning  of  your  moods  and  caprices.  I  know  why  you  are 
willing  to  listen  to  me,  this  last  time,  so  patiently,  with  only  now  and  then  a  sneer 
and  a  cutting  laugh." 

"Why?" 
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"  In  order  to  make  me  suffer  the  more.  You  will  never  forgive  me  now,  for  you 
know  that  I  know,  and  that  alone  is  a  sin  past  all  forgiveness,  and  over  and  above  that 
I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  of  loving  when  you  have  no  love  for  me." 

"And  as  a  last  resource  you  come  to  me  and  recapitulate  your  misdeeds.  The 
plan  IS  certainly  original,  though  it  lacks  wit." 


"There  is  least  wit  where  there  is  most  love,  Unorna.  I  take  no  account  of  the 
height  of  my  folly  when  I  see  the  depth  of  my  love,  which  has  swallowed  up  myself 
and  all  my  life.  In  the  last  hour  I  have  known  its  depth  and  breadth  and  strength, 
for  I  have  seen  what  it  can  bear.  And  why  should  I  complain  of  it  ?  Have  I  not 
many  times  said  that  1  would  die  for  you  willingly — and  is  it  not  dying  for  you  to  die 
of  love  for  you  ?  To  prove  my  faith  it  were  too  easy  a  death.  When  I  look  into  your 
face  I  know  that  there  is  in  me  the  heart  that  made  true  Christian  martyrs " 

Unorna  laughed. 
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"  Would  you  be  a  martyr  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  for  your  Faith — but  for  the  faith  !  once  had  in  you,  and  for  the  love  that 
no  martyrdom  could  kill.  Ay — to  prove  that  love  I  would  die  a  hundred  deaths — and 
to  gain  yours  I  would  die  the  death  eternal." 

"And  you  would  have  deserved  it.  Have  you  not  deserved  enough  already, 
enough  of  martyrdom  for  tracking  me  to-day,  following  me  stealthily,  like  a  thief  and 
a  spy,  to  find  out  my  ends  and  my  doings  ?  " 

"  I  love  you,  Unorna," 

"  And  therefore  you  suspect  me  of  unimaginable  evil — and  therefore  you  come  out 
of  your  hiding-place  and  accuse  me  of  things  I  have  neither  done  nor  thought  of 
doing,  building  up  falsehood  upon  lie,  and  lie  upon  falsehood  in  the  attempt  to  ruin 
me  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  my  friendship  and  who  Is  my  friend.  You  are  foolish 
to  throw  yourself  upon  my  mercy,  Israel  Kafka." 

"  Foolish  ?  Yes,  and  mad,  too !  And  my  madness  is  all  you  have  left  me — take 
it — it  is  yours  !  You  cannot  kill  my  love.  Deny  my  words,  deny  your  deeds !  Let 
all  be  false  in  you — it  is  but  one  pain  more,  and  my  heart  is  not  broken  yet.  It  will 
bear  another.  Tell  me  that  what  I  saw  had  no  reality — that  you  did  not  make  him 
sleep — here,  on  this  spot,  before  my  eyes— that  you  did  not  pour  your  love  into  his 
sleeping  ears,  that  you  did  not  command,  implore,  entreat — and  fail  1  What  is  it  all 
to  me,  whether  you  speak  truth  or  not?  Tell  me  it  is  not  true  that  I  would  die  a 
thousand  martyrdoms  for  your  sake,  as  you  are,  and  if  you  were  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  you  are  !  Your  wrong,  your  right,  your  truth,  your  falsehood,  you  your- 
self are  swallowed  up  in  the  love  I  bear  you  I  I  love  you  always,  and  I  will  say  it, 
and  say  it  again — ah,  your  eyes  !  I  love  them,  too  !  Take  me  into  them,  Unorna — 
whether  in  hate  or  love — but  in  love — yes — love — Unorna — golden  Unorna  !  " 

With  the  cry  on  his  lips — the  name  he  had  given  her  in  other  days — he  made  one 
mad  step  forwards,  throwing  out  his  arms  as  though  to  clasp  her  to  him.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Even  while  he  had  been  speaking  her  mysterious  influence  had  overpowered 
him,  as  he  had  known  that  it  would,  when  she  so  pleased. 

She  caught  his  two  hands  in  the  air,  and  pressed  him  back  and  held  him  against 
the  tall  slab.  The  whole  pitUessness  of  her  nature  gleamed  like  a  cold  light  in  her 
white  face. 

"There  was  a  martyr  of  your  race  once,"  she  said  in  cruel  tones.  "His  name  was 
Simon  Abeles.  You  talk  of  martyrdom  !  You  shall  know  what  it  means — though  it 
be  too  good  for  you,  who  spy  upon  the  woman  whom  you  say  you  love." 

The  hectic  flush  of  passion  sank  from  Israel  Kafka's  cheek.  Rigid,  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  bent  head,  he  stood  against  the  ancient  gravestone.  Above  him. 
as  though  raised  to  heaven  in  silent  supplication,  were  the  sculptured  hands  that 
marked  the  last  resting-place  of  a  Kohn. 

"You  shall  know  now,"  said  Unorna.     "You  sh^l  I  suffer  indeed." 

(^To  de  continued.) 
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By  FRED.  G.  KITTON. 

LIAM  JAMES  LINTON  was  born  in  London  in  1812.  Having 
latural  artistic  proclivities,  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  sixteenth 
rear  to  G.  W.  Bonner,  "  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Branston,  and  a 
rood  artist,"  as  Mr.  Linton  has  since  said  of  him,  and  certainly 
>ne  of  the  best  wood-engravers  of  that  time.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
jf  record  that  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship — 1828 — is 
coincident  with  that  in  which  died  Thomas  Bewick,  the  restorer 
>f  the  art  of  wood-engraving  in  England  ;  the  life-work  of  the 
jne  began  directly  that  of  the  other  had  concluded.  On  whom 
could  the  mantle  of  the  great  Novocastrian  artist  more  fittingly  descend  than  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  monograph  ? 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Linton's  earliest  work  are  to  be  found  in  Martin  and  Westatl's 
Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  (1833),  to  which  publication  Jackson,  Branston, 
Landells,  Powis,  T.  Williams,  and  other  clever  engravers  contributed.  Linton,  who 
had  then  hardly  concluded  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  here  indicates  his  early  ability 
as  a  wood-engraver ;  in  fact,  these  woodcuts,  for  minuteness  and  artistic  com- 
pleteness, cannot  be  excelled.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1834  he 
worked  for  a  year  with  Powis,  and  then  during  a  year  or  more  for  Thompson  ;  after 
that  he  was  employed  on  such  publications  as  the  Heads  of  t/ie  People,  Shakespeare  and 
Cowper,  and  on  landscape  foregrounds.  Indeed,  his  talent  soon  brought  him  many 
important  commissions,  among  others  that  of  engraving  many  of  the  illustrations  for 
the  Book  of  British  Ballads  (1842),  the  drawings  by  his  early  friend  W.  B.  Scott, 
Franklin,  Kenny  Meadows,  and  other  well-known  designers.  In  1S42,  Mr.  Linton 
became  the  partner  of  John  Orrin  Smith,  another  prominent  engraver,^  of  whom  Horace 
Harral  had  been  a  pupil,  and,  moreover,  a  pupil  privileged  to  work  daily  beside  Mr. 
Linton.  In  the  same  year  that  flourishing  journal,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  6rst  saw 
the  light,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  enterprising  projectors,  desirous  of  con- 
centrating upon  it  the  best  available  talent,  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Linton  and  his  partner.  In  this  they  succeeded,  although  the  names  of  the  two 
engravers  do  not  appear  (so  far  as  1  can  discover)  until  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  in  the  following  year,  when  I  find  them  appended  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  woodcuts  which,  invested  with  the  artistic  talent  of  Mr.  Linton, 
continued  for  many  years  to  adorn  the  pages  of  the  London  News.  This  picture^a 
fanciful  design  by  William  Harvey  (Bewick's  favourite  pupil),  who  gave  up  engraving 
in  favour  of  drawing — is  entitled  A  May  Garland  ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Linton's  first  landscape  appeared— a  View  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Their 
partnership  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for  in  1843  Mr.  Orrin  Smith  died  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  leaving  Mr.  Linton  in  sole  charge  of  a  business  on  which  two 
families  depended ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find  Mr.  Linton's  name  only  as  engraver 

'  Mr.  Oiiin  Smith  excelled  in  animals  and  in  landscape,  and,  it  is  said,  had  no  superior  in  conveying  the 
idea  of  space  and  distance  bj'  a  skilfully- managed  gradoatioa  of  tone. 
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of  the  pictures  in  the  London  News  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  Midland  Counties  in  that 
year. 

In  1844  the  London  News  published  a  series  of  papers  on  "Wood-Engraving  :  its 
History  and  Practice,"  written  by  William  Andrew  Chatto.^  To  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Linton  the  superintendence  of  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  the  cuts  for 
this  article  were  intrusted,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  former  before  they 
were  finished,  their  completion  devolved  entirely  upon  Mr.  Linton.  As  these  were 
given  as  characteristic  examples  of  modern  engraving,  it  was  obviously  a  well-merited 
compliment  to  Mr.  Linton  in  selecting  him  for  the  work  ;  they  were  considered  at  the 
time  as  the  best  specimens  of  wood-engraving  of  their  kind  that  had  ever  been  printed 
by  means  of  a  steam-press.  In  1847,  Mr.  Linton  is  again  to  the  fore  with  work  for  the 
London  News.  Besides  several  subjects  relating  to  sea-fishing  (of  which  Mackerel 
Fishing  is  decidedly  the  best),  many  pages  were  devoted  to  scenes  in  Shakespeare's 
County,  and  the  illustrations  that  were  engraved  by  him  bear  not  only  his  name  but 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  his  hand. 

The  size  and  number  of  the  cuts  in  the  London  News  called  for  new  talent  in  drawing, 
giving  occasion  for  fresh  endeavours  in  engraving.  At  first  Harvey  stood  alone  as 
draughtsman,  but  now  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  obtained  drawings  from  some  of 
the  best  painters  in  water-colour — W.  L.  Leitch,  Duncan,  Dodgson,  and  others — 
whose  work  upon  wood,  as  Mr.  Linton  says,  marks  an  era  in  wood-engraving.  Besides 
the  artists  already  named,  the  admirable  work  of  Lance,  Sam.  Read,  and  the  copies  of 
Turner's  pictures  must  be  mentioned,  these  lending  themselves  most  appropriately  to 
Mr.  Linton's  style  of  engraving.  The  most  important  of  the  series  are  Rembrandt's 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (1854),  Flowers  and  Fruit,  by  Lance  (1855),  The  Ivory  Carver, 
by  Wehnert  (1857),  Coming  Events  cast  their  Shadows  before  (1863)  and  Under  a 
Cloud  (1866),  both  by  Read,  and  Mr.  Linton's  rendering  of  these  subjects  is  remarkably 
effective  and  artistic.  A  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  last  subject  is  that  the 
engraved  lines  are  horizontal,  as  befits  the  mysterious  effect  of  the  subject,  the 
difference  of  tone  being  obtained  by  a  variation  in  their  thickness — a  noticeable  feature 
in  many  of  Mr.  Linton's  engravings  of  pictures,  as  for  example  in  Turner's  Snowstorm 
on  Mont  Cenis  (1865),  The  Fall  of  Reichenbach  (1865),  A  Stackyard  (from  the  Liber 
Siudioriuni)y  Queen  Mab's  Grotto,  and  A  First-Rate  taking  in  Stores  (1865),  all  of 
which  are  admirable,  and  sufficiently  illustrate  the  true  artistic  knowledge  of  the 
engraver.  Among  the  later  works  for  the  London  News  which  Mr.  Linton  claims 
as  being  entirely  the  work  of  his  graver  are  the  Peacock  at  Home  and  Dead 
Birds,  drawn  by  Archer  after  pictures  by  Lance,  and  The  Old  Mill  and  The  Ferry,  on 
the  wood'by  Duncan  and  Dodgson  respectively,  all  of  which  are  printed  (with  that 
justice  due  to  magnificent  work)  in  Mr.  Linton's  latest  book  on  the  subject  of  engraving 
(hereafter  described),  where  he  with  all  modesty  says  : — **  However  unsuccessful,  I 
yet  may  claim  the  distinction  of  ordering  the  whole  toward  the  revival  of  *  white  line,' 
the  intelligent  graver-work  of  the  Bewick  School.  These  various  engravings  by  many 
draftsmen  afforded  an  excellent  field  of  practice  such  as  had  not  previously  been 
available.  Boldly  treated,  as  was  necessary  for  the  rapid  production  of  a  newspaper, 
they  were  a  healthy  change  from  the  then  prevailing  tameness." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Linton's  time  was  monopolized  by  the  commissions 
he  received  from  the  London  News ;  on  the  contrary,  his  ever-busy  graver  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  upon  work  for  various  illustrated  publications  in  which  a  cut  by 
Linton  added  so  much  to  the  **  artistic  merit."  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
enumerate  all  the  woodcuts  which  he  has  produced  during  a  long  career,  but  I  must 
mention  those  delightful  little  vignettes  in  Dickens's  Christmas  CV?f^/ (1843),  drawn  by 
John  Leech  (what  a  talented  trio — Dickens,  Leech,  Linton  !) ;  ^  and  in  the  following 
works  he  is  well  represented — Milton's  L' Allegro  (circa  185 1),  Favourite  English  Poems 
(1859),  The  Merrie  Days  of  England  (1859),  Pictorial  Tour  of  the  Thames^  Burns's  Poems 
and  Songs y  Shakespeare :  his  Birthplace  and  Neighbourhood  (1861),  The  New  Forest  (sixty- 
three  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane,  1863),  etc.,  etc. 

*  Published  separately  in  1848.  Ten  years  previously  Mr.  Chatto  and  Mr.  John  Jackson  published  a 
comprehensive  Treatise  on  Wood- Engraving,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  text -book  by  engravers. 

a  Mr.  Linton  also  engraved  Leech's  illustrations  for  Dickens's  second  Christmas  book,  7'he  Chimes,  and  the 
artist  was  evidently  so  pleased  with  these  reproductions  of  his  drawings  that,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  (dated 
Nov.  18,  1846),  he  added  this  postscript :  **  I  should  like,  if  there  is  no  objection,  that  Linton  shouM  engrave 
for  me."  This  had  reference  to  the  illustrations  for  The  Battle  of  Life  (Dickens's  fourth  Christmas  story),  but 
for  some  reason  the  work  of  engraving  was  entrusted  to  others. 
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III  1849  Mr.  Linton  visited  Cumberland,  shortly  afterwards  takin|^  up  his  residence 
at  Brantwood  by  Coniston  Water,  and  occupying  the  very  house  which  is  now  the  home 
of  John  Ruskin.  Here,  in  1854,  he  wrote  a  little  book  on  The  Ferns  of  the  English  Lake 
Country,  with  woodcut  illustrations  by  himself:  four  years  later  he  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Lynn,  vicar  of  Crosthwaite — a  lady  whose 
literary  work  is  so  familiar  to  us.^ 

In  1858  a  small  volume  was  published  on  The  English  Lakes,  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
with  woodcuts  by  W.  J.  Linton,  who  also  superintended  the  printing  of  the  blocks, 
the  impressions  being  taken  on  India  paper  ;  and  although  some  of  these  cuts  are 
mere  "thumbnail"  sketches,  they  are  invested  with  considerable  artistic  feeling.  In 
1864  there  appeared  another  work  of  the  same  character,  entitled  T/ie  Lake  Country,  in 
which  husband  and  wife  co-operated,  the  text  being  by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton  ;  and 
the  hundred  illustrations,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Linton  for  this  book,  speaking 
generally,  are  decidedly  more  pleasing  than  the  first  series.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
cuts    is   that    of 

Rydal  Water— a  —  =~- _:^il««i^   _"*. .      - 

perfect  picture  in 
a  space  of  eight 
square  inches ! 

In  1859  an  il-  ' 
lust  rated  edition 
of  Milton's  L'Al' 
legro  was  pro- 
duced, with  en- 
gravings on  wood 
by  Mr.  Linton, 
copied  from  the 
etchings  (pub- 
lished some  ten 
years     previous-  rvdal  water,    drawn  and  engraved  dv  w.  j.  limton. 

ly),byCope,CreS-      {,From  "  Tkt  Lait  Country;' by  ftmtissiiin  of  vaSi^Z.   SMITH,  KLDBR,  AND  CO.) 

wick,       Horsley, 

and  other  members  of  the  Etching  Club.  To  this  period  also  belongs  another  important 
venture,  namely,  the  publication  of  Thirty  Pictures  0/  Deceased  British  Artists  (i860), 
expressly  engraved  by  Mr.  Linton  for  the  Art  Union  of  London.  These  exhibit  the 
engraver  at  his  prime,  and  nothing  could  possibly  be  finer  than  the  exquisite  rendering 
of  this  series,  which  includes  characteristic  examples  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Constable, 
Gainsborough,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Blake,  Bonington,  Hogarth,  Morland,  Turner, 
and  other  masters  of  the  English  School  of  Painters.  Three  of  them  are  drawn,  as  well 
as  engraved,  by  Mr.  Linton,  namely,  Death's  Door,  after  Blake  (afterwards  printed  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Jackson  and  Chatto's  History  of  Wood-Engraj'ing),  Nature,  after 
Lawrence,  and  Niobe,  after  Richard  Wilson.  Young  wood-engravers  would  do  well 
to  examine  this  collection,  and  learn  what  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
line  as  instanced  in  the  picture  of  the  Three  Witches,  where  Mr.  Linton  has  employed 
what  I  shall  term  the  "horizontal"  method  with  extraordinary  success.  To  Gold- 
smith's Traveller  and  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  issued  by  the  Art  Union,  he  also 
contributed  some  choice  engravings. 

England  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  graphic  arts  when, 
in  1867,  Mr.  Linton  left  her  shores  to  make  a  permanent  home  in  America.  He  selected, 
as  a  residence,  a  homestead  that  was  once  a  farm-house,  situated  in  the  township  of 
Hamden,  just  outside  New  Haven  (Conn.),  on  the  old  road  to  Boston  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  record  that  New  Haven  has  afforded  shelter  for  three  regicides,  and 
"  what  more  appropriate  residence"  [says  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  in  the  Library)  "  could  be 
found  for  so  sturdy  a  republican  as  Mr.  Linton?"  Here,  at  "Appledore"  {as  he 
christened  his  new  home),  he  carried  on  his  engraving  work  with  his  usual  energetic 
spirit.  For  several  years  he  took  or  sent  his  blocks  to  New  York  (a  distance  of 
seventy-four  miles)  to  have  them  printed,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  necessity  of 
doing  ttiis,  he  bought  a  press,  which  he  subsequently  used  to  great  advantage. 

'  It  should  be  noted  thai  Miaa  Lynn  is  Mr.  Linlon's  second  wife,  he  having  pieviously  moiried  a  lady  by 
whom  he  has  several  children.  And  il  is  interestine  to  add  that  Miss  Lynn  M  one  lime  resided  with  her  father 
at  Gad's  Hill,  in  llie  very  house  where  Charles  Dickens  lived  and  died. 
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Almost  the  first  engravings  he  produced  in  the  New  Country  were  illustrations  for 
a  poem  entitled  Katrina,  by  J.  G.  Holland  (New  York,  1869},  the  drawings  by  Hennessy 
and  Griswold.  In  1870,  he  received  a  commission  to  engrave  a  series  of  large 
drawings  by  Hennessy  to  illustrate  Edwin  Booth  in  Twelve  Dramatic  Characters.  These 
full-length  representations  of  the  famous  actor  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
engraver's  genius,  so  especially  observable  in  the  plates  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
Macbeth,  and  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan.  In  the  pictorial  treatment  of  a  book  of  fairy 
tales  by  Jane  G.  Austen,  three  years  later,  Mr.  Linton  made  a  now  departure ; 
and  the  pretty  little  vignettes,  both  drawn  and  engraved  by  him,  prove  that  he  possesses 
George  Cruikshank's  humour  and  play  of  fancy,  such  are  the  drollery  and  imaginative 
power  in  the  designs.  In  Thanatapiis  and  T/ie  J7ooii  of  Years  (Poems  hyW.  C.  Bryant, 
published  in  1877)  he  again  combined  the  functions  of  artist  and  engraver,  acknow- 
ledging at  the  same  time  his  indebtedness  to  William  Blake  and  others  for  the 
subjects  of  some  of  the  illustrations. 


0.) 

Soon  after  Mr,  Linton's  arrival  in  America  he  became  connected  with  the  Cooper 
Institute  in  New  York,  where  he  conducted  an  engraving  school,  or  class.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  young  wood-engravers  of  America  that  such  an  adept  should  have 
made  his  home  in  their  midst.  They  had  for  years  considered  him  as  a  beacon-star  in 
the  school  of  the  great  English  engravers,  and  his  name  had  an  especial  cult  which 
embraced  nearly  all  the  engravers  in  America.  His  Infant  Hercules,  after  Reynolds, 
his  Virgin  and  Child,  after  Raphael,  and  The  Haunted  House  (all  published  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News),  hung  in  every  engraving  office  in  the  land,  "  Linton,"  says 
Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  new  school  "  of  wood-engravers, 
"  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  whatever  was  progressive  in  wood-engraving  then.  He 
meant  Art  to  us,  and  the  lines  he  cut  were,  in  lieu  of  nature,  our  wonder  and  our 
study.  Each  newly-landed  English  engraver  was  pestered  with  questions  concerning 
the  tools  he  used  and  his  manner  of  working.  According  as  rumour  fixed  either,  we 
changed  our  own  implements  or  methods.  But  little  was  ascertained,  however,  until 
one  of  our  own  artists,  who  stood  very  high  among  the  craft,  visited  England.  On 
his  return  we  were  told  many  things  of  artists  whose  names  were  household  words 
with  us,  but  nothing  so  delightful  and  surprising  as  of  Linton,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
very  courteous  to  him,  and  had  shown  him  many  helpful  things  about  his  drawing.      It 
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cannot  be  realized  now  what  an  effect  that  candid  admission,  by  one  of  the  '  superior 
beingfs  '  himself,  had  upon  an  engraver.  The  idea  came  naturally  then  that  Linton's 
distinctive  merit  was  not  a  matter  of  tools,  hut  of  art  culture.  Soon  after,  the  great 
man  himself  came  and  made  his  home  among  us.  We  have  seen  his  Lake  Country, 
the  illustrations  to  Bryant's  Hood  of  Years,  and  his  paintings  at  the  Academy,  of  which 
institute  he  was  made  a  member,  and  we  know  he  was  an  artist.  He  worked  with  his 
graver,  using  just  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  that  he  used  when  working  with  the 
brush.  His  bitterest  opponents  in  the  so-called  'New  School  of  engravers'  most 
heartily  desire,  I  know,  that  he  were  now  a  young  man  leading  in  the  present  advance 
of  the  art  he  has  done  so  much  to  establish."' 

That  Mr.  Linton's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning  is  evinced  in  an  engraving 
executed  by  him  so  recently  as  1881.  This  is  a  woodcut  after  Titian,  the  block  being 
produced  specially  for  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton's  volume,  The  Graphic  Arts,  and  the  author 
of  that  work  considers  it  is  the  freest  piece  of  wood-engraving  that  he  has  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Linton  has  here  acted  upon  his  own  doctrine — that  not  only  should  a  woodcut  be 


{From  "  T/u  Lait  Cowlry,"  by ptrmissian  of  utssji%.  smith,  elder,  AND  CO.) 

done  in  white  line,  but  that  there  should  be  a  certain  thoughtful  vivacity  in  the  line 
which  ought  to  express  the  engraver's  intelligent  care. 

Mr.  Linton  has  probably  done  as  much  to  enhance  the  importance  of  his  art  by 
means  of  the  pen  as  by  the  work  of  his  graver.  Being  aware  how  little  was  known 
concerning  its  technicalities,  he  wrote  an  article  on  "  Wood -en  graving  "  for  the  June 
number  (1879}  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
theories  he  advanced  and  the  criticisms  he  expressed  were,  however,  met  by  the 
Reviewers  in  anything  but  a  cordial  spirit ;  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  stung 
by  their  discourtesy  and  ignorance  of  the  subject,  he  defended  himself  against  their 
attacks  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Some  Practical  Hints  on  ]Vood-£ngraving  for  the 
Instruction  of  Reviewers  and  the  Public,  where,  besides  censuring  the  Reviewers  for 
their  mistaken  opinions,  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  art  ;  and,  in  a  later  work  on  the  subject,^  he  announced  his  intention  of  helping 
towards  forming  a  school  of  artist-engravers.  In  1882,  he  published  an  important 
work  on  American  wood-engraving,'  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter, 
was  written  for  the  American  Art  Review,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  animated 
discussion  in  American  magazines. 

I  will  now  draw  particular  attention  to  what  may  be  considered  as  Mr.  Linton's 
crowning  achievement  as  historian  of  wood-engraving,  the  magnum  opus  upon  which  he 
has  spent  some  of  his  later  years  in  preparing  for  the  press.  I  allude  to  the  magni- 
ficent work  on   The  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving,  just  issued  to  subscribers,*  which  is 

1    The  CtHlury,  August,  1889. 

'   Wood- Engraving — a  Manual  of  Imtruction,     By  W.  J.  Linton.     London;  1S84. 

"^  Tkt  History  of  Wood- Engraving  in  America.     Ky  W.  J.  Linton.     London;   1882. 

*  The  Mailtrs  of  Wood- Engraving.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  Issued  to  Subscribers  only,  al  the  Residence  of  the 
Author,  New  Haven,  Connectiail,  United  Slates ;  and  Ijindon ;  B.  F.  Stevens,  4.  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing 
Cross.     1S89. 
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certainly  the  most  luxurious  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  produced,  and  will 
unquestionably  be  the  one  authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject  of  which  Mr.  Linton  is 
incomparably  the  greatest  living  master.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  began  his 
researches  at  the  Library  and  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  object  of 
writing  such  a  history  as  that  which  he  has  just  brought  to  a  happy  and  successful 
conclusion.  His  original  design,  however,  was  of  a  much  less  ambitious  character, 
intending  only  a  supplement  to  Jackson  and  Chatto's  Treatise  of  Wood^Engraving.  For 
many  years  he  had  not  sufficient  leisure  to  carry  out  his  intention  systematically,  but 
eventually  he  availed  himself  of  permission  granted  him  by  the  Museum  trustees  to 
take  photographs  of  anything  he  required  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  America  with  his  notes  and  photographs,  and  wrote  his  book  ;  and  when 
the  MS.  was  ready  he  began  printing,  having  enough  material  for  three  copies  !  The 
composition  and  setting-up  of  the  229  folio  pages  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  a 
feat  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that,  having  only  type  enough  for  three 
pages,  he  was  compelled  to  work  off  pages  two  and  three,  distribute  them,  and  then 
set  up  page  four  to  complete  the  sheet.  For  more  than  two  years  Mr.  Linton  was 
hard  at  work,  writing,  printing,  and  mounting  photographs  required  to  illustrate  two 
of  the  three  copies  ;  and  it  was  from  one  of  these  copies  that — letter  for  letter,  and 
stop  for  stop — the  book  just  issued  was  produced.  The  method  adopted  by  the  author 
may  be  considered  unnecessary,  fastidious,  and  laborious  ;  but  Mr.  Linton  thinks  that 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  he  can  ensur6  the  correctness  and  perfection  he  desires.^ 
In  the  preface  to  his  book  (of  which  but  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed) 
Mr.  Linton  states  that  the  reason  for  its  publication  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
any  treatment  of  wood-engraving  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  an  engraver.  He  writes 
as  an  engraver,  not  as  a  bibliographer  ;  and  has  not  only  closely  examined  all  the  cuts 
needed  for  the  History,  but  has  chosen  the  very  finest  impressions  for  photographic 
reproduction.  In  some  cases  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  electrotypes  of  the  original 
blocks  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  are  photographic  reproductions  closely  to 
the  size  of  the  originals,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  printed  on  India  paper.  Claiming 
the  right  of  an  expert  of  fifty  years*  practice  and  study  of  the  art,  Mr.  Linton  has 
corrected  a  number  of  misconceptions  regarding  wood-engraving,  furnished  some 
data  for  accurate  judgments,  and  given  examples  of  the  best  work ;  keeping  in  view 
one  single  purpose — *'a  fair  and  sufficient  exposition  of  engraving  on  wood  with 
honour  to  the  masters  of  the  art." 

Mr.  Linton's  poems  and  his  early  influence  as  a  politician  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well 
known  to  the  general  public  as  his  artistic  skill,  but  it  may  be  said  that  as  in  Art,  so  in 
Poetry  and  Politics  his  genius  ranks  high.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  a  taste  for  political  life,  and  before  long  he  became  a  zealous  Chartist.  *'  I 
had  been  brought  up,"  he  writes,  '^  more  piously  than  the  Church  of  England  usually 
requires,  but  the  liberal  tendencies  of  my  brother-in-law  Thomas  Wade,  the  poet  (then 
editor  of  BelVsNew  Weekly  Messenger^  a  semi-radical  London  newspaper),  some  reading 
of  Voltaire  and  Shelley,  and  the  stirring  words  of  Lammenais  in  his  famous  Scripture 
anathematized  by  the  Pope — the  Paroles  d  'un  Croyant — had  brought  me  in  contact  with 
the  religious  and  social  and  political  problems  of  the  time."  Ready  for  active  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  people,  then  finding  expression  in  the  cry  for  political  enfranchise- 
ment, he  projected,  in  1838,  a  sort  of  cheap  library  for  the  people,  called  Tke  National^ 
consisting  mainly  of  selected  extracts  from  such  prohibited  works  as  were  beyond  the 
purchasing-reach  or  time  for  study  of  working-men,  but  his  pecuniary  resources  were 
soon  exhausted.  In  1840  he  wrote  The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  (author  of  The  Age  of  Reason ^ 
etc.),  and,  in  1879,  a  Memoir  of  James  Watson^  who  promoted  the  fight  for  a  free  press 
in  England  and  agitated  for  the  people's  Charter.  Four  years  later  he  was  concerned 
with  Mazzini  in  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  fact  that  the  exile's  letters 
had  been  opened  in  the  English  post-office,  which  led  to  a  personal  friendship  with  the 
great  Italian  and  involved  him  later  in  European  politics,  these  making  a  large  demand 
upon  his  time.  In  1848  he  was  deputed  to  carry  to  the  French  Provisional  government 
the  first  congratulatory  address  of  English  workmen,  and  in  the  following  ye.ar  removed 
to  the  north,  though  still  engaged  in  engrossing  political  work.  At  this  time  he  edited 
a  twopenny  weekly  newspaper,  The  Cause  of  the  People^  published  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  ;  but  a  more  important  venture  was  the  founding  of  a  London  weekly  newspaper 

^  For  many  of  these  interesting  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  article  in  TTie  Library ^ 
Feb.    1889  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Adams's  book    Our  American  Cousins,  1883. 


{By  pirmitsion  nf  Iht  Art  Uuiaa  of  London.) 
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called  The  Leader,  advocating  republican  principles,  and  among  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  enterprise  were  George  Henry  Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt,  who,  however, 
disappointed  him,  so  that  he  withdrew  from  the  speculation. 

In  1850  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  Republican  principles, 
being  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  doctrines  of  his  friend,  Joseph  Mazzlni,  In  a  weekly 
publication  called  \}n^  Red  Republican,  edited  by  another  old  friend,  Mr.  George  Julian 
Harney,  who  is  still  living.  Not  more  than  twelve  months  after  this  he  commenced  at 
Brantwood  a  publication  of  his  own,  first  in  the  form  of  weekly  tracts  and  then  as  a 
monthly  magazine.  This  was  The  English  Republic  (which  was  carried  on  for  four  years. 


and  in  which  everything  not  expressly  assigned  to  real  names  is  Mr-  Linton's),  a  work 
intended  as  "  a  useful  exponent  of  republican  principles  ;  a  faithful  record  of  republican 
progress  throughout  the  world,  an  organ  of  propagandism  and  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation for  the  active  Republicans  in  England,"  To  this  Mazzlni  and  Herzen,  the 
Russian  patriot,  contributed  some  papers. 

Mr.  Linton's  friend  of  long  standing,  Mr,  W.  E.  Adams  (present  editor  of  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle),  has  favoured  me  with  some  interesting  notes  of  other  publications 
with  which  Mr.  Linton  was  connected.  Mr.  Linton  appended  a  note  to  the  last  of  the 
Red  Republican  articles,  requesting  all  who  sympathized  with  the  ideas  expressed  In 
them  to  communicate  with  him  at  Ravenglass,  Cumberland,  where  he  then  resided. 
Mr.  Adams  writes  : — 

"  I  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  time  who  answered  to  his  appeal.     The  result  of  Mr- 
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Linton's  articles  and  action  was  that  Republican  Associations  'for  the  teaching  of  Republican 
principles'  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country — among  other  places  at  my  native 
town,  Cheltenham.  I  was  also  one  of  the  three  young  men  who  went  to  Brantwood  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  to  help  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  publication  of  the  English  Republic.  Here  we 
printed  not  only  that  work,  but  also  a  Tyneside  magazine  called  the  Northern  Tribune;  but  the 
scheme  in  which  we  were  engaged  was  not  financially  successful,  hence  the  English  Republic 
ceased,  the  establishment  broken  up,  and  the  little  community  we  had  constituted  had  dispersed. 
Just  previous  to  the  Brantwood  experiment,  Mr.  Linton  had  printed  for  private  circulation  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  The  Plaint  of  Freedom,  It  bears  the  date  1852.  No  name  was  attached  to  the 
book,  nor  was  it  known,  I  think,  till  long  afterwards  that  he  was  the  author.  A  copy  of  the  work 
was  sent  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  highly  eulogised  the  verses  in  a  sonnet  addressed  '  To  the 
Author  of  The  Plaint  of  Freedom^  and  beginning  with  the  lines — 

'  Lauder  of  Milton  !  worthy  of  his  laud  ! 
How  shall  I  name  thee.^    Art  thou  yet  unnamed?' 

When  the  Brantwood  establishment  was  broken  up,  Mr.  Linton  joined  a  gentleman  named  Morin 
in  the  publicatioa  of  an  illustrated  weekly  newspaper  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  present 
GraphiCy  to  which  was  given  the  name  oi  Pen  and  Pencil.  Mr.  Linton  did,  I  believe,  a  good  deal 
of  the  engraving  work  as  well  as  most  of  the  literary  work  connected  with  the  paper.  Want  of 
capital,  however,  caused  the  failure  of  the  venture,  and  so  it  came  to  an  end  after  an  issue  of  some 
six  or  eight  numbers." 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Adams  visited  Mr.  Linton  at  his  American  homestead,  and 
found  him  as  active  as  ever,  and  still  interested  in  political  questions. 

As  early  as  1842  we  find  him  editing  a  journal  called  The  Odd  Fellow  (afterwards 
changed  to  The  Fireside  Journal) ^  for  which  he  wrote,  to  use  his  own  words,  "political 
leaders,  reviews  of  books  and  dramatic  criticisms  (among  them  reviews  on  first  appear- 
ance, of  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Gerald  Griffin's  Gisippus\  poetry,  answers 
to  correspondents,  real  and  imaginary,  anything  and  everything."  In  1845  he  succeeded 
Douglas  Jerrold  as  editor  of  The  Illuminated  Alagazine,  a  journal  which  derived  much 
aid  from  Albert  Smith,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Gilbert  A'Beckett  among  the  writers,  and 
from  Leech,  Keniiy  Meadows,  H.  G.  Hine,  and  other  members  of  the  Punch  staff  as 
artists ;  but  notwithstanding  this  array  of  talent  the  magazine  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence.  For  several  years  he  regularly  contributed  articles  to  The  Nation  during  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Duffy,  as  well  as  writing  for  the  Westminster  RevieWy  Examiner^  and 
Spectator  ;  and  The  People* s  Journal {iS^6)y  conducted  by  John  Saunders,  contains  several 
of  his  minor  poems  and  prose  articles  as  well  as  woodcuts. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Linton  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  He  has 
contributed  occasional  verses,  sonnets,  etc.,  to  many  periodicals,  and  in  1865  appeared 
a  volume  entitled  Claribely  and  other  PoemSy  prettily  illustrated  by  his  own  hand.  About 
three  years  later,  with  his  press  and  some  borrowed  type,  he  amused  himself  with 
printing,  for  private  distribution,  Wind^FcUlSy  a  choice  little  collection  of  extracts  from 
imaginary  plays.  In  1882  came  the  fourth  production  of  the  **  Appledore  Press'* — the 
beautiful  anthology,  Golden  Apples  of  HesperuSy  with  exquisitely  engraved  frontispiece 
and  ornamental  headings  and  vignettes  ;  in  the  preface  to  which  Mr.  Linton  states 
that  the  whole  of  that  production — drawing,  engraving,  composition  and  printing — 
is  the  work  of  his  own  hands  at  odd  times,  with  long  intervals  and  many  hindrances  : 
needless  to  say  the  book  is  of  the  most  chaste  and  artistic  description. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  he  printed  a  collection  of  a  hundred  lyrical  poems,  entitled 
Love-LorCy  of  which  only  a  very  few  impressions  were  taken.  "  In  these  verses,"  says 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  **  there  is  that  which  continually  reminds  us  of  the  Elizabethan 
lyrists."  So  recently  as  last  year  Mr.  Linton  issued  another  volume  of  verse  entitled 
Poems  and  Translations y  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  appeared  before.  Flowers, 
and  love,  and  wine,  are  the  subjects  of  these  later  poems,  and  a  well-known  writer  says 
that  Robert  Herrick  would  have  recognized  in  Mr.  Linton  a  kindred  spirit,  so  fluent  and 
so  free  is  the  old  theme  handled ;  and  considers  that  this  volume  contains  Mr.  Linton's 
choicest  work,  his  voice  having  gained  a  mellower  tone  of  sweetness,  these  verses 
being  distinguished  by  taste  and  feeling,  by  ingenious  fancy  and  tuneful  utterance.  In 
conclusion  I  will  quote  that  eminent  critic  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  who  says  : — *'  The 
poetic  doings  of  William  James  Linton  show  power  considerably  in  advance  of  average 
performance  ;  and  his  practical,  aggressive  republicanism  is  among  the  principal  factors 
in  keeping  him  from  that  fulness  of  poetic  attainment  for  which  he  has  the  capacity." 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  many-sided  talent  of  Mr.  Linton  I  have  endeavoured 
to  justify  my  opening  statement  that  he  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  present  century,  and  worthy  of  every  honour  due  to  a  great  artist. 
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By  G.  SEYMOUR  FORT. 

LMOST  within  a  year  of  each  other  two  articles  have  appeared  in 
Blackwoo^s  Magasine  describing  the  condition  of  the  lepers  on  ^ 
Robben  Island,  Cape  Colony.  In  the  article  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1889,  the  author  not  only  describes  seriatim  the  conditions 
under  which  these  patients  lived,  but  also  depicts  concretely  the 
various  forms  and  ravages  of  leprosy  itself.  Nor  is  the  psychical 
aspect  of  this  sulTering  and  squalor  left  unnoticed,  but  in  their  own 
language  some  of  the  patients  reveal  the  consciousness  of  their 
outcast  condition  and  of  their  advancing  mental  decrepitude. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  details,  so  terrible  in  themselves  and  so  carefully  described, 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignant  sympathy,  and  especially  in  England.  The  genera!  public, 
without  discriminating  between  what  was  intrinsic  and  what  was  preventable,  swallowed 
wholesale  these  pungent  descriptions,  and  attacked  the  Cape  authorities  as  if  they  were 
responsible  as  well  for  the  terrible  character  of  the  disease  as  for  the  unsatisfactory 
environment  of  the  patients.  Moreover,  although  the  author  may  not  have  exaggerated 
any  single  circumstance  in  itseif,  yet  he  so  tinged  with  gloomy  hue  every  detail  in 
connection  with  this  island  that  the  effect  as  a  whole  was,  I  confidently  afHrm,  too 
darkly  coloured.  Doubtless  the  shade  of  melancholy  everywhere  introduced  gave  to 
these  descriptions  an  artistic  completeness  which  a  more  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
record  would  have  lost.  For  instance,  the  island  itself  is  always  spoken  of  as  "  the 
island  of  desolation."  It  is  described  as  "  low  and  flat,  sad  and  sandy,  with  scarcely 
avestige  of  vegetation."  The  subtle  cadence  of  this  sentence,  the  delicate  alliterations, 
and  the  epithet  "  unlovely "  as  applied  to  ordinary  grass,  all  reveal  the  poetical  im- 
aginative spirit  of  the  writer,  who  thus  read  into  every  object  he  encountered,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  his  own  subjective  note  of  sympathetic  sadness.  Even  the 
attendant  (a  well-known  old  sportsman)  who  accompanied  him  in  a  shooting  walk  is 
mentioned  as  "  a  lunatic  of  a  nietamholy  type  of  aberration."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
island  is  not  flat  but  decidedly  undulating,  rising  in  some  places  to  over  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  While  the  thick  growth  of  acacia  hedges  and  other  shrubs  which 
now  almost  shut  out  the  Residency  from  view,  and  which  form  bright  patches  of  green 
in  other  places,  must,  even  eighteen  months  ago,  have  shown  "  vestiges  of 
vegetation." 

Indirectly,  however,  this  strain  of  poetical  pessimism  was  not  without  its  use.  It 
attracted  attention  and  thus  advertised  the  needs  of  these  sufferers  to  the  world.  It 
unquestionably  hastened  the  Cape  Government  in  carrying  out  those  schemes  of 
amelioration  which  had  been  in  active  prepaiation  before  its  publication  appeared.  It 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  then  widely  spread  but  indiscriminate  philanthropy  of  the  Cape 
people  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  "  SuJferers'  Aid  Society  "  as  an  or* 
ganized  centre  for  these  local  efforts.  Finally  it  raised  a  noisy  outcry  in  England 
against  the  so-called  sinful  neglect  and  inhumanity  of  the  Cape  authorities  and 
inhabitants.  Proverbially  those  were  loudest  in  their  denunciations  upon  whom  ) 
responsibility  and  cost  sat  lightest.  But  putting  these  sensationalists  aside,  much 
good  and  useful  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  many  practical  English  sympathizers 
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who  have  so  energetically  collected  and  sent  over  their  various  gifts  to  these  sufferers. 
During  the  past  year  no  fewer  then  sixty  packing  cases  of  presents  have  been  sent  to 
the  leper  depot  at  Capetown,  and  already  this  year  thirteen  more  cases  have  been 
received. 

The  result  of  these  ameliorations  and  of  this  philanthropy  are  embodied  in  the 
article  published  in  December  last.  With  the  same  impressionist  skill  with  which  he 
had  painted  the  gloom  and  despair  of  '89,  this  author  has  brought  out  the  indefinable 
air  **of  brightness,  almost  sunshine,"  which  now  prevails.  To  the  evidence  of  this 
brightness  the  present  writer  can  emphatically  testify,  while  the  lepers  themselves  seem 
eager  to  express  their  gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  them.  I  asked  an  old 
soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere,  and  had  been  some  time  in  the 
institution,  **  Are  you  comfortable  here  ?  "  to  which  he  instantly  replied,  almost  in  a 
tone  of  surprised  rebuke,  but  with  deep  meaning  in  voice  and  gesture,  **  Beautiful,  sir, 
thank  you  ;  beautiful !  " 

Many  different  causes  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  unexpected  joy  in  living 
which  these  lepers  seem  almost  unanimously  to  experience.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the 
ample  supply  of  food,  clothing,  tobacco,  and  other  state-provided  arrangements  for 
their  material  comfort.  In  part  to  the  consciousness  that  they  are  now  the  objects  of 
sympathetic,  and  practically  sympathetic,  interest  to  the  world  outside  them  ;  and  partly 
also  to  the  attention  and  solicitude  bestowed  on  each  patient  individually  by  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  island  and  by  all  those  under  him. 

Moreover  the  encouragement  now  given  to  the  patients  to  interest  themselves,  each 
after  his  own  bent,  in  some  occupation  or  amusement  forms  an  additional  stimulus 
to  their  zest  and  mental  alertness.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  a  large  number, 
both  male  and  female,  were  busy  at  work  glueing  together  links  of  coloured  paper,  and 
in  other  ways  getting  ready  their  decorations  for  Christmas.  In  one  ward  a  leper 
tailor  was  seated  at  a  sewing  machine,  in  another,  a  leper  carpenter  was  working  at  a 
stool.  The  boy  lepers  had  of  their  own  accord  formed  an  orchestra,  and  though  their 
instruments  were  mainly  Jews'  harps  and  penny  whistles  yet  they  played  in  excellent 
tune  and  with  great  spirit.  In  the  gardens  outside  I  was  shown  an  exceedingly  clever 
irrigation  scheme  which  had  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  a  Kaffir  patient.  This 
amateur  engineer  whose  legs  had  wasted  away  to  thigh  stumps,  and  whose  tools 
consisted  of  a  glass  bottle,  an  old  trowel  and  a  knife,  had  constructed  a  reservoir  into 
which  he  conducted  the  waste  water  from  a  drain  close  by.  Other  smaller  reservoirs 
were  also  interconnected  by  conduits,  and  thus  this  crippled  leper  not  only  irrigated  the 
whole  of  his  plot  of  ground,  but  those  belonging  to  his  neighbours  as  well.  In  fact  so 
successfully  did  his  scheme  work  that  he  was  able  to  grow  more  flowers  in  his  garden 
than  were  produced  on  the  whole  island.  Fishing  is  a  constant  resource  to  some  of 
these  patients,  while  in  cricket  and  football  others  take  a  keen  and  even  boisterous 
interest.  Draughts  and  such-like  games,  especially  the  race-horse  game,  are  also  a 
never-failing  source  of  amusement.  The  women  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  cheerful  and 
bright.  They  are  fond  of  singing,  possess  an  harmonium,  and  enjoy  all  kinds  of  table 
games.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  do  needlework,  and  in  this,  their  normal  occupa- 
tion, find  continuous  resource.  More  particularly  they  delight  in  making,  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  one  another,  bright-patterned  bed-quilts.  One  of  these,  conspicuous  for 
the  neatness  of  its  workmanship,  had  been  made  by  a  patient  whose  fingers  had  all 
been  absorbed,  and  who  had  only  the  stumped  palms  of  her  hands  to  work  with. 

Yet  another  joy-giving  factor  remains,  and  one  which  perhaps  more  integrally  than 
any  other  enters  into  and  inspirits  the  lives  of  all  residents  here.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  so-called  desolateness  and  gloom  of  Robben  Island,  but  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  yet  been  written  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied  landscape 
which  surrounds  it.  Although  doubtless  the  specific  effects  of  scenery  on  either 
officials  or  patients  are  so  subtle  that  they  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  yet  no  one,  we 
think,  would  question  the  cheering  influence  which  the  bright  views  of  the  mainland 
have  upon  all  the  members  of  this  island  community.  Minute  by  minute  the  deep 
organ-like  strain  of  ocean  wave  music  sounds  in  their  ears  ;  and  hourly  the  half 
realized  sense  of  the  harmony  and  mystery  of  their  environment  overshadows  them. 
On  three  sides  the  island  faces  the  mainland,  and  the  five  or  seven  miles  of  Table  Bay 
that  intervene  seem,  as  it  were,  the  waters  of  a  vast  and  mountain-crowned  lake.  At 
this  short  distance,  and  in  this  pellucid  atmosphere,  the  whole  panorama  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula  lies  before  them.    Westwards,  across  the  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea,  the  gray. 
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towering  mass  of  Table  Mountain  abruptly  confronts  their  view,  its  ragged  heights 
and  sides  now  half-buried  beneath  depth  upon  depth  of  snowy,  softly-nestling  cloud, 
now  with  every  scarp  and  contour,  with  every  craggy  peak  and  point  glinting,  near 
and  sharp  defined,  through  its  shimmering  haze  of  heat,  and  reaching  upwards,  right 
up  into  the  dome  of  blue  above.  Like  a  light,  irregular-shaped  fringe  the  houses  and 
villas  lie  scattered  this  way  and  that  along  its  base  ;  and  there,  o'er  yon  low-crowned 
neck,  as  thin  dark  lines  against  the  sky,  rise  the  toppling  spars  and  masts  of  the 
anchored  ships.  Behind  is  a  glimpse  of  ochre-brown  spires,  and  a  vista  is  seen  of 
streets  and  houses  straggling  irregularly  up  the  mountain  sides — while  yonder, 
through  the  dim,  distant  haze  of  the  far-rounded  shore,  an  occasional  white- walled 
hamlet  or  farm  stands  forth  conspicuous  and  bright.  Facing  southwards,  the 
land  draws  nearer  in  sight,  and  like  a  river  of  marvellous  blue  the  ocean  flows 
between  the  isle  and  the  mainland  shore.  The  white  sanded  strip  on  the  opposite 
beach  now  glares  dazzlingly  white,  and  breaks  the  softer  shadows  and  lights  which 
swiftly,  subtly  flit  and  play  across  the  slopes  of  the  sea-margined  hills.  Free  and 
open  do  these  slopes  appear,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage,  and  here  and  there  a 
square  green  patch  showing  faint  and  parched  amid  the  bare  blistered  waste  of  red- 
brown  soil.  In  the  distance  behind  and  in  the  background  far  away,  loom  the  misty 
forms  of  mountains  rising  range  upon  range  till  their  hazy  outlines  melt  into  the 
horizon  above.  Like  living  framework  do  these  encircle  the  whole  scene,  their  shadows 
changing  from  blue  to  purple  as  the  sunlight  glows  or  lengthens  across  the  sea  and 
shore,  and  along  the  nearer  hills  and  slopes.  Truly  can  it  be  said  that  the  ''  hills  stand 
round  about"  Robben  Island.  But  the  full  significance  of  the  phrase  can  only  be 
realized  by  those  who  feel  the  dim  mystery  of  mountain  and  hill — by  those  to  whom  the 
changing  harmonies  of  light  and  colour,  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  so  persistently 
present  in  these  subtropical  climes,  are  a  source  of  endless  wonder  and  content. 

To  the  beauty  of  this  scene  th«  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  never  once 
alludes,  and  in  fact  he  appears  to  have  been  completely  oblivious  to  its  existence. 
Even  on  his  more  recent  visit  the  fire  of  poetical  sadness  again  flames  forth  and  the 
''melancholy  aspect  of  the  flat,  sterile,  withered-looking  island  arouses  as  before  a 
shiver  of  dreariness."  *Tis  almost  sacrilege  to  crush  butterflies  with  hammers,  or 
the  breath  of  poetic  imagination  with  facts.  But  in  antithesis  to  this  writer's  "  shiver 
of  dreariness  "  as  he  approached  the  isle  we  cannot  help  quoting  the  words  of  one  of 
the  matrons  who  had  lived  here  for  some  considerable  time.  After  pointing  out  some 
of  the  more  beautiful  views  to  be  seen  from  her  veranda,  this  lady  in  an  outburst  of 
genuine  enthusiasm  exclaimed,  **  I  have  lived  here  now  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
the  longer  I  stay  the  more  I  love  it." 

Impossible  as  it  may  be  to  determine  the  exact  influence  of  the  scenic  effects  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  yet  it  may  be  granted,  hypothetically,  that  the  sick,  being 
passive,  would  be  more  susceptible  to  cosmic  agencies  of  this  kind  than  persons  who 
are  in  health,  and  whose  energies  are  persistently  concentrated  in  one  direction  or 
another.  Certainly  the  statistics  of  the  lunatics  on  the  island  (male,  142,  female,  83)  are 
suggestively  in  support  of  this  theory.  Not  only  is  a  more  than  average  standard  of 
orderliness  and  amenability  to  discipline  generally  and  easily  maintained,  but  those 
cases  which  are  sent  from  inland  asylums  as  violent  invariably  become,  after  a  short 
stay  here,  either  less  persistently  violent,  or  their  form  of  insanity  loses  altogether  its 
violent  character.  Doubtless  the  high  standard  of  amenability  here  obtained  is  due  in 
a  very  large  measure  to  the  hygienic  and  enlightened  system  of  treatment  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Dixon,  the  medical  superintendent,  and  by  the  conscientious  workers  under 
him ;  nevertheless  it  seems  possible  on  empirical  data  to  afHrm  that  these  patients, 
and  especially  the  lunatics,  are  both  physically  and  psychically  benefited  not  alone  by 
the  healthy  ozone-laden  air  of  the  island,  but  also  by  the  beauty  of  its  environment, 
and  by  the  soothing  influence  of  its  ocean  waves. 

To  return  however  to  the  lepers.  The  point  now  most  pertinently  to  be  considered 
is  how  best  to  continue  and  increase  that  philanthropic  assistance  from  England  which 
within  the  past  year  has  so  largely  contributed  towards  relieving  and  brightening 
their  lot.  In  fact  so  comparatively  happy  and  bright  has  their  condition  been  painted 
that  future  assistance  may  seem  almost  unnecessary.  This  is  however  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  At  no  time  perhaps  was  English  aid  more  imperatively  needed  than 
at  present.  So  far  from  saying  **  Stay  your  hand,"  the  object  of  the  present  article  is 
to  invoke  more  help,  and  especially  to  urge  the  formation  in  England  of  an  organized 
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body  or  committee  who  would  solicit  and  forward  presents  for  these  lepers.  This 
English  committee  might,  in  fact,  become  the  counterpart  of  the  Sufferers'  Aid  Society 
in  Capetown,  to  which  we  hope  it  may  be  affiliated,  and  conjointly  with  which  it  may 
work.  Hitherto,  for  the  lack  of  some  such  organized  English  controlling  centre,  much 
freight,  money,  and  valuable  space  has  been  wasted  in  forwarding  such  naively 
charitable  gifts  as  old  French  novels,  MSS.  sermo.ns,  and  numberless  copies  of  Paley's 
Evidences.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  gifts  sent  out  from  home,^  and 
now  stored  in  the  leper  depot  at  Capetown,  are  rubbish — rubbish  which  it  is  more 
charity  to  receive  than  to  give. 

Moreover  on  the  completion,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the  new  leper  hospital  a  large 
number  of  additional  patients  may  with  certainty  be  expected.  Each  of  the  wards 
also  in  this  new  building  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length ;  this  represents  an  immense  area 
of  bare  wall  surface  needing  many  a  coloured  print  or  text  and  other  little  adornments 
to  relieve  its  bareness  and  sadness.  These  and  woollen  scarves,  &c.,  are  the  kind  of 
gifts  most  needed,  and  these  it  would  be  the  work  of  the  English  committee  to  collect 
and  forward.  Such  gifts  involve  but  small  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  donors,  but 
afford  a  world  of  solace  and  interest  to  the  leper  recipients,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  number  of  the  patients  are  coloured,  and  the  majority  are  more  or 
less  uneducated,  while  many  have  been  severed  from  husband  or  wife  and  all  family 
ties,  and  find  themselves  possibly  without  hope  of  recovery  or  alleviation,  cut  off  from 
the  habits  and  associations  of  perhaps  the  earlier  portion  of  a  lifetime. 

In  thus  making  this  appeal  to  English  charity  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  local 
philanthropy  shirks  its  responsibilities,  or  that  the  Cape  authorities  and  people  do  not 
bear  their  full  share  in  caring  for  and  relieving  these  patients.  On  the  contrary  never 
were  the  Cape  inhabitants  more  alive  to  their  duties  in  this  respect,  or  (thanks  to  the 
Sufferers'  Aid  Society)  more  energetic  in  endeavouring  to  respond  to  them.  No  less 
than  £ioo  was  contributed  last  Christmas  in  Capetown  to  provide  presents  and  a 
Christmas  treat  for  the  lepers,  the  lunatics,  and  the  chronic  sick  who  are  congregated  on 
the  island.  In  addition  to  all  these  incidental  charitable  efforts  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  entire  cost  of  this  Robben  Island  establishment,  in  all  its  administrative 
machinery  and  material  requirements,  is  borne  upon  the  Colonial  Revenue.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Cape  community  is  a  busy  and  comparatively  a  small 
one,  that  already  the  demands  upon  its  charity  are  many,  and  form  a  severe  drain 
upon  any  surplus  funds  or  time  it  may  possess  ;  while  that  recently,  in  addition  to 
these  normal  demands,  exceptional  circumstances  have  occurred  which  have  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  the  philanthropic  resources  of  all  residents  in  the  country. 

Further,  it  can  reasonably  be  urged  that  English  people,  quite  apart  from  any 
abstract  ethical  or  philanthropic  obligations  upon  them  in  this  matter,  have  a  self- 
interested  concern  in  the  question  of  leprosy  in  this  portion  of  the  empire.  Weekly, 
even  bi-weekly,  numbers  from  every  class  and  rank  in  English  society  are  flocking  into 
South  Africa.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  scientific  information  as  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  leprosy,  any  alleged  possible  increase  of  this  disease  becomes  of  serious 
import,  not  less  to  English  than  to  the  South  African  people.  At  present  segregation 
for  leprosy  is  only  compulsory  in  this  Colony  in  the  cases  of  those  lepers  who  are  also 
known  to  be  paupers.  Ere  long  however  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  promulgate 
the  Act  (already  passed)  enforcing  segregation  upon  all  afflicted  with  the  disease.  One 
suggestion  we  should  wish  to  offer  upon  this  severe  though  perhaps  necessary  meas- 
ure. The  practical  application  of  this  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  will  involve  that  those 
thus  segregated  and  separated  are  also,  in  many  cases,  transported  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  homes.  The  additional  terror  inspired  by  this  transportation  might,  we 
consider,  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  leper  asylums  in  different  places  through- 
out the  Colony.  In  the  meantime,  whether  this  compulsory  Act  is  put  in  force  or  not, 
those  lepers,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  federated  community  are  now  segregated 
at  Robben  Island,  have,  we  venture  to  think,  an  almost  equal  claim  upon  English  as 
upon  South  African  philanthropy. 

Should  a  Robben  Island  Leper  Committee  such  as  I  have  suggested  be  formed  in 
England  it  would  doubtless,  at  once,  place  itself  in  communication  with  the  Sufferers' 
Aid  Society  in  Capetown  to  ascertain  exactly  what  are  the  gifts  most  needed.  Pending 
this,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  English  sympathizers  who  wish  more  immediately  to 
exercise  their  charity,  we  append  the  following  list  of  gifts  most  practically  needed. 
Pictures,  all  kinds  of  coloured  prints,  illuminated  texts,  &c.  (these  should,  if   possible, 
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be  framed,  because  of  the  flies,  which  are  almost  a  plague  and  destroy  everything)  ;  all 
sorts  of  illustrated  magazines  and  papers  ;  also  children's  picture  books,  folding  chairs, 
old  deck  chairs  especially,  small  lamps  for  use  by  bedside,  screens,  tobacco  pipes, 
mouth  org'ans,  woollen  comforters  and  socks,  fishing  rods  and  tackles,  cricket  sets, 
table  games,  especially  the  race  game,  also  little  flags  for  driving  away  the  loathsome, 
sticky  flies.  This  list  is  of  course  more  suggestive  as  to  the  kind  of  presents  rather 
than  explicit  in  detail. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  briefly  saying  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
some  seventy  aged,  decrepit  aqd  incurable  folk  who,  under  the  generic  title  of  the 
chronic  sick,  are  located  on  the  island.  Many  of  these  are  the  time-worn  but  honour- 
able wrecks  of  the  body-politic,  and  all,  both  white  and  black,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  supported  by  the  State.  Truly  can  it  be  said  of  these  poor  fellows  that  they  form 
a  congregation  of  living  ruins.  Some  there  are  blind  and  tottering,  some  halt  and 
maimed,  others  terribly  diseased,  some  few  even  monstrously  deformed.  Pity  and 
sympathetic  interest  seem  speechless  before  this  assemblage  of  hope -abandoned 
sufferers.  Such  as  these  must  have  been  those  sick  and  impotent  folk  which  imagina- 
tion sees  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  But  the  hope  that  illumined 
and  lightened  the  sufferings  of  this  faith -in  spired  throng  casta  no  ray  on  the  lives  of 
our  island  congregation.  O'er  them  indeed  an  angel  hovers  watchingly,  "  ever  gliding 
near  with  soft  feet,"  and  bearing  first  one  and  then  another  from  his  island  home  to 
another  sphere.  But  even  to  these,  who  have  nought  but  the  pain-stricken  dregs  of 
life  before  them,  to  these,  the  Angel  of  Death  is  unwelcome,  and  by  them  is  his  advent 
feared  and  contested.  Nay,  rather,  like  the  other  patients  here,  these  chronic  sick 
seem  to  possess  a  certain  joy  in  living  not  less  apparently  inexpugnable  than  unexpected. 
Especially  on  Christmas  morning  when,  assembled  row  behind  row,  they  expectantly  con- 
templated the  gifts  piled  on  the  table  in  front,  did  a  certain  atmosphere  of  happiness 
and  contentment  seem  to  radiate  among  them.  Occasionally  even  a  tremor  of  almost 
boyish  eagerness  and  excitement  would  thrill  through  some  aged,  trembling  and 
crippled  recipient  as  his  presents  were  gently  placed  before  him.  Doubtless  the 
tenements  in  which  these  chronic  sick  are  now  lodged  require  rebuilding,  and  the 
other  provisions  for  their  well-being  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  do  not 
however  here  propose  to  give  any  account  of  their  condition,  nor  shall  I  refer 
to  a  somewhat  exaggerated  and  sensational  letter  on  the  subject  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Cape  press.  But  I  venture  to  say  one  word  on  their  behalf,  especially 
to  those  English  people  to  whom  the  lepers  here  are  an  object  of  sympathetic  care  and 
interest.  Among  your  articles  set  aside  for  the  lepers,  place  in  a  separate  parcel  a 
woollen  comforter,  a  coloured  text,  or  some  little  gift  of  this  kind,  and  label  it  "  For 
the  Chronic  Sick  on  Robben  Island." 

Capetown,  Fibruary,  1891, 
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EARLY  HISTORY. 

LTHOUGH  a  school  existed  at  Harrow  before  Lyon's  foundation, 
and  Queen  Mary  sent  two  proteges  to  learn  grammar  on  Harrow 
Hill,*  little  is  known  concerning  that  institution. 

John  Lyon,  who  re-founded  the  ancient  school  in  1571,  was 
for  a  long  time  described  as  an  indigent  peasant  of  Preston, 
near  Harrow,*  who  made  a  competence  by  gathering  alms  at  a 
local  medicinal  well,  but  more  recent  researches  have  proved 
that  the  Lyons  were  in  possession  of  Preston  Farm  as  far  back 
as  1393,  and  that  John  Lyon  was  a  representative  man  of  his 
class  during  the  period  of  social  disintegration  which  followed  the  Reformation.  He 
passed  the  end  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  then  Attorney-General, 
to  whose  family  he  owed  much  of  his  success,  interposed  in  his  behalf,  to  prevent 
Mr.  Johns,  a  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  requesting  a  loan  of  £$0.^  In  1592  John  Lyon  - 
died,  but  the  income  of  his  estates  did  not  fall  to  Harrow  School  until  August,  1608, 
when  Joan,  his  widow,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

The  sole  monument  to  John  Lyon,  dating  from  that  period,  is  the  celebrated  brass 
which  adorns  Harrow  Church,  but  grateful  Harrovians  have,  of  late  years,  raised 
a  Speech-room  to  his  memory,  and  over  the  spot  where  his  remains  are  buried  is  now 
placed  a  marble  slabj  whereon  is  inscribed  the  Founder's  name  and  a  Latin  record 
of  his  munificence. 

All  authorities  concur  in  attributing  to  Harrow  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  a  deed  in 
the  school-chest  dated  1596,  speaks  of  the  new  Schoole  or  "Church  House"  of  the 
Parish  of  Harrow,  showing  that  until  the  famous  building  containing  the  Fourth-Form 
Room  was  built  between  160S  and  161 1,  education  was  probably  carried  on  in  an  edifice 
associated  with  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  possibly  the  relic  of  an  institution  fostered 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  when  they  had  a  country  house  at  Harrow- 
Ancient  tradition  relates  that  during  the  flight  of  Charles  i.  from  Oxford  with 
Hudson,  in  April,  1646,  a  sort  of  council  was  held  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Harrow 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  King  throwing  himself  on  the  capital  instead  of  journeying 
to  the  Scots  by  tortuous  courses.     Professor  Rawson  Gardiner  however  now  tells  us 


'  Let  one  of  these  speak  for  hituseir  in  a  few  sentences  selected  from  an  interesting  family  letter  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rooper,  of  Bournemouth. 

"  I  remember  Queen  Mary  came  into  our  house  within  a  tittle  of  my  father's  death,  and  found  my  mother 
weeping  and  look  her  by  the  hand  and  lifted  ber  up — for  she  neeled — and  bad  her  bee  o(  good  cheer  for  her 
children  should  bee  well  provided  for, 

"  Aflerwards,  my  brother  Richard  and  I  being  the  two  eldest  were  sent  to  Harrow  to  School,  and  were 
there  till  we  were  almost  men.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  look  order  for  all  things  for  us  there  by  Queen  Mtuy's 
appointment  as  long  as  she  lived." 

George  Roper,  the  writer  of  the  above,  and  his  brother  Richard,  were  the  first  known  Harrovian*. 

'  Narrmv  Scheot  and  Us  Surrouadingi,     VI.  H.  Allen,  13  Waterloo  PI  nee,  1885. 

'  Rolls  Office.      Domtitic  Srrirs.  1579,  »ol.  nxvi. 
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that,  despite  Rushworth's  assertion,^  the  delay  took  place  at  Hillingdon  instead  of 
Harrow,  and  speaks  as  if  the  royal  party  passed  over  the  Harrow  uplands  without  any 
such  pause  as  has  been  associated  with  King  Charles's  Well.^  But  without  disputing 
the  verdict  of  this  able  and  careful  writer,  it  is  probable  that  tradition  speaks  truth 
when  assigning  a  historic  moment  of  royal  indecision  to  a  halt  on  the  hillside,  whence 
alone  during  his  journey  could  the  baffled  monarch  survey  the  distant  towers  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  is  supposed  that  either  the  rules  and  regulations  enjoined  on  the  Keepers  and 
Governors  of  Harrow  School  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  performed 
a  like  office  for  St.  Alban's  Grammar  School,  or  that  the  Harrow  regulations  were 
copied  from  those  of  St.  Albans.  The  two  documents  are  almost  identical  in  style. 
In  1662  the  **  Foreigner "  clause  in  John  Lyon*s  School  Statutes  brought  Harrow 
into  passing  notice,  and  as  the  present  distinction  of  the  school  entirely  depends  upon 
the  effect  given  in  past  days  to  this  clause,  I  give  it  verbatim  : — 

"The  Schoolmaster  may  receive  over  and  above  the  youth  of  the  inhabitants  within  his  parish 
so  many  Foreigners  as  the  whole  may  be  well  taught,  and  applied,  and  the  place  can  conveniently 
contain,  and  of  these  Foreigners  he  may  take  such  stipend  and  wages  as  he  can  get/' 

Little  except  names  and  dates  is  known  of  the  early  masters  :  Anthony  Rate, 
1571 — 1611  ;  Anthony  Bradley,  1613 — 1615  ;  W.  Launce,  1615 — 162 1  ;  Robert 
Whittle,  162 1 — 1628;  William  Hide,  1628— 1661  ;  Thomas  Johnson,  1661 — 1668; 
and  Thomas  Martin,   1668 — 1669. 

In  September,  1669,  William  Home  was  tempted  from  Eton,  and  pursued  on  the 
hillside  at  Harrow  the  educational  methods  of  the  royal  foundation  which  flourished  by 
the  river  Thames.  After  Home  died,  William  Bolton,  formerly  second  master  at  the 
Charterhouse,  ruled  over  Harrow.  Bolton  died  in  1691,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Brian,  an  Etonian,  **  much  of  a  gentleman,"  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  who  had 
skilfully  conducted  the  King's  College  Choir  School  at  Cambridge.  During  the  latter 
part  of  Dr.  Brian's  Harrow  career  he  was  supported  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
treasurer  in  James  Brydges,  a  staunch  Whig,  known  as  the  magnificent  Duke  of 
Chandos,  who,  after  making  a  large  fortune  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  during  the 
last  war  with  Louis  XIV.,  built  at  Stanmore,  near  Harrow,  the  Canons,  where  he  lived 
in  semi-regal  style,  and  sent  to  the  school  his  own  ward,  George  Brydges  Rodney, 
afterwards  the  famous  Admiral,  Lord  Rodney. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Harrow  School,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had  been  but  poorly  patronized. 
Dr.  Snape,  headmaster  of  Eton — a  Jacobite  at  heart — in  1717  took  part  in  what  is 
known  historically  as  the  Bangorian  controversy,  wherein  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
transfer  allegiance  from  their  legitimate  rulers  to  those  who  reigned  by  national  choice, 
rather  than  hereditary  position,  was,  if  nominally  on  grounds  purely  ecclesiastical, 
practically  challenged  by  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Dr.  Snape's  advocacy  of  the 
**  right  divine"  party  naturally  led  many  parents  to  doubt  the  principles  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Etonian  authorities,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  number  of  boys  at 
Harrow  rose  in  172 1  to  144.  When  after  forty  years'  service  Dr.  Brian  died,  it  seemed 
certain  that  under  competent  guidance  the  school  would  continue  to  advance  both  in 
reputation  and  numbers,  as  it  was  then  thoroughly  established  as  an  educational  centre 
from  whence  no  opinions  disloyal  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  would  be  disseminated. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  new  master,  the  Rev.  James  Cox,  who  was  once  seen 
regaling  himself  amongst  his  scholars  in  the  school  yard,  with  a  pint-pot,  and  its 
accompanying  clay  pipe,  was  dismissed  by  the  school  governor  for  living  **  a  disorderly, 
drunken,  idle  life,  and  neglecting  the  School."  Thus  was  forfeited  all  the  confidence 
which  a  previous  successful  administration  had  conferred.  The  reverend  offender  does 
not  however  seem  to  have  suffered  the  abasement  which  ought  to  have  overtaken  such 
conduct  as  his ;  for  he  retired  to  Westboume  Green,  near  Paddington,  and  advertised 
that  he  continued  the  same  method  of  teaching  that  he  had  carried  out  at  Harrow, 
**  introduced  into  that  school  by  Dr.  Brian." 

Thomas  Thackeray,  an  ancestor  of  the  novelist,  was  Dr.  Cox's  successor.  The  new 
ruler  was  probably  chosen  because  he  was  a  loyal  Whig  in  politics,  and  in  religious 
matters  had  adopted  the  views  of  Bishop  Hoadley  during  17 17.  Dr.  Thackeray  was 
elected  on  June  23,  1746,  a  few  weeks  after  the  army  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  had 

*  Historual  Collections^  vol,  vL,  p.  267.  '  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  473. 
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been  wrecked  at  Culloden,  so  that  the  hopes  of  disloyal  churchmen  who  struck  at  the 
cause  of  George  the  Second,  under  the  guise  of  Church  Defence,  were  then  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

Dr.  Thackeray  was  remarkably  successful  at  Harrow,  and  the  school  rose  rapidly 
in  public  esteem.  In  a  few  years  the  numbers  were  within  ten  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-four,  which  had  crowned  Dr.  Brian's  success  in  1721.  During  that  period  the 
names  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  are  found  on  the  Harrow  register, 
so  that  the  famous  epoch  of  scholarship  associated  with  Dr.  Robert  Sumner's  name 

must  in  justice  be  held  to 
have  begun  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessor. 

Robert  Sumner  was  on  the 
whole  the  most  gifted  Harrow 
headmaster  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  would  be  a 
bold  act  to  name  his  superior 
amongst  the  brilliant  scholars 
who  have  succeeded  him.  Nor 
does  this  unique  reputation 
altogether  rest  on  the  willing 
testimony  of  his  great  pupil, 
Samuel  Parr,  who  scarcely 
viewed  Sumner's  abilities  dis- 
passionately. Flitting  as  it 
were  over  the  history  of 
Harrow  like  a  splendid  meteor, 
little  trace  of  his  personality 
remains,  nor  does  the  lifeless 
portrait  in  the  Vaughan  Lib- 
rary at  Harrow  assist  us  in 
recalling  the  man.  Dr.  Sumner 
appears  to  have  been  an  orator 
and  a  thinker  as  we!!  as  a 
scholar  ;  but  to  have  fired  Sir 
W.  Jones,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr, 
Sheridan,  Bennet,  the  cultured 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Halhed, 
Arch  dale,  and  Warburton- 
Lytton,  with  their  high  re- 
solves, is  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  abilities.  Like  Home, 
.i.NG  OF  Brian,  and  Thackeray,  Sumner 
was  an  Etonian. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that,  on  his  sudden  death  in  1771,  there  was  a  desire  amongst  the  boys  to  place  on 
their  beloved  master's  throne  a  scholar  of  such  distinction  as  Samuel  Parr,  who  had 
been  associated  so  closely  with  Dr.  Sumner  as  pupil  and  fellow-worker,  although 
the  argument  used  by  the  senior  Harrovians  seems  scarcely  fitted  to  the  occasion. 
They  averred  "A  school  of  such  reputation,  as  our  late  Master  has  rendered  this, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  an  appendix  to  Eton."  Their  appeal  the  Harrow  Governors 
disregarded,  and  preferred  Dr.  Heath,  father  of  the  late  Baron  Heath,  and  founder  of 
their  famous  family  library,  whereupon  Dr.  Parr,  in  high  dudgeon,  carried  off  fifty  of 
the  cleverest  boys  to  Stanmore,  where,  in  collusion  with  dissatisfied  parents,  he  set 
up  an  opposition  school  within  sight  of  the  ancient  church  on  the  hill.  The  discontent 
of  the  boys  was  exhibited  by  wrecking  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  unpopular  governors, 
and  the  young  malcontents  were  led  from  the  sdene  of  action  by  the  future  Marquis 
Wellesley,  then  Viscount  Wellesley,  aged  eleven  and  a  half,  who  brandished  some 
fragments  of  the  shattered  vehicle,  and  shouted  "Victory!  Victory!"  For  such 
insubordinate  conduct  the  future  statesman's  guardian.  Archbishop  Cornwallis, 
-emoved  the  rebellious  youth  to  Eton. 

Although  Parr,  by  his  high-handed  conduct,  seemed  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  deserve 
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well  of  his  old  school,  he  discerned  the  germ  of  future  genius  in  young  Sheridan,  and 
encouraged  his  early  studies.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe  that  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  did  not  derive  some  statesmanlike  aspirations  from  contact  with  Dr.  Sumner 
himself,  whose  **fine  voice,  fine  ear,  fine  taste,"  had  done  so  much  according  to  Parr 
to  elevate  Harrow  scholarship.  Sheridan  was  particularly  dependent  upon  the  personal 
influence  of  these  two  celebrated  preceptors,  while  he  passed  through  the  school  curri- 
culum without  evincing  any  marked  talent  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

Dr.  Heath's  success  at  Harrow  was  somewhat  remarkable  since  he  adopted  the 
rSie  of  reformer,  and  must  have  incurred  considerable  obloquy  by  abolishing  the  ancient 
shooting  for  the  Silver  Arrow — an  institution  coeval  with  Lyon's  foundation.  The 
reason  given  for  the  change  from  Archery  to  Public  speeches  was  that  the  former  led 
to  something  approaching  a  Saturnalia,  in  which  crowds  from  London  took  part ; 
while  the  boys  were  thrown  out  of  their  usual  habits,  and  claimed  abstentions  during 
practice  for  the  shooting  prize,  which  the  new  master  thought  undesirable.  Fancy 
a  ball  in  the  Fourth-Form  Room  as  an  after-piece  to  the  archery  ! 

In  itself  the  struggle  for  the  silver  arrow  was  a  picturesque  survival  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Twelve  youths,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  fancifully  attired  in  white 
satin  trimmed  with  green  flowing  sashes  and  silken  caps  of  similar  hue,  competed  on 
an  amphitheatre  of  turf  kept  in  order  for  the  purpose.  Surely  it  must  have  been  the 
accompanying  nuisances  rather  than  any  inherent  evil  connected  with  the  institution 
itself  which  lead  Dr.  Heath  to  a  resolution  which  even  now  seems  to  savour  of  over- 
reforming  zeal.  Probably  reasons  similar  to  those  which  forced  Provost  Hodgson 
to  dispense  with  Montem  at  Eton  in  1847,  moved  Dr.  Heath  to  avoid  what  had  become 
an  annual  orgy  in  1771. 

As  the  Harrow  speeches  were  substituted  for  arrow  shooting,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  Dr.  Kaye,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln,  what  he  saw  in  1780  when,  on  a 
travelling  tour  through  England,  he  visited  Harrow. 

"  Harrow  ;  The  School  an  old  high  Rous,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  Boys,  a  Head  master 
and  four  junior  masters,  Dr.  Heath,  Dr.  Drury  (wV),  and  Mr.  Bromley,  who  married  his  sister. 
His  Mother.  At  the  Speeches  Mrs.  Bromley  got  up  at  three  to  provide  custards,  &c.,  which 
would  not  keep  clouted  cream. 

"  She  has  the  conduct  of  the  whole — Mr.  Drury  is  most  likely  to  succeed  to  the  school." 

The  successor  to  this  anxious  heritage,  the  Harrow  headmastership,  proved  to  be 
Dr.  Joseph  Drury,  as  Dean  Kaye  anticipated,  and  under  the  new  regime  between  1785 
and  1805,  the  school  flourished,  and  a  number  of  the  nobility  sent  their  sons  to 
the  hill.  The  bill  of  1803  included  many  distinguished  names,  and  the  numbers 
rose  to  351,  or  one  more  than  at  Eton.  Where  they  were  all  located  at  that  time 
seems  quite  mysterious  ;  as  beyond  the  headmaster's,  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  but  very  small  houses  available.  Probably  however  the  headmaster's  house 
had  grown  to  its  widest  proportions.  Increasing  in  size  little  by  little  since  the  times 
of  Home,  Bolton  and  Brian,  it  had  come  to  be  as  curious  a  monument  of  the  past  as 
the  old  Fourth-Form  Room,  its  corridors  being  covered  with  names  of  by-gone  Har- 
rovians, many  of  whom  were  famous  amongst  their  countrymen.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  Lord  Byron  lived,  first  under  Dr.  Drury,  and  then  under  Dr.  George 
Butler,  father  of  the  present  Master  of  Trinity,  during  whose  sway  a  wing  was  added  to 
Lyon's  school  building.  The  headmaster's  house  was  unfoi:tunately  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1838,  when  Dr.  Wordsworth  held  the  post  of  headmaster,  and  with  it  perished 
interesting  memorials  of  many  distinguished  pupils. 

That  Lord  Byron  at  Harrow  displayed  more  prominently  the  better  side  of  his 
character,  few  who  have  read  Moore's  Life  of  the  noble  poet,  or  even  the  Hours  of 
Idleness^  will  deny.  Lord  Byron,  as  a  Harrow  boy,  elevated  the  idea  of  friendship  to 
a  height  from  which  his  conduct  as  a  man  too  often  showed  a  lamentable  descent. 
Indeed  his  fidelity  to  Harrow  and  the  friends  he  made  there  is  proverbial.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  that  sentiment  which  he  gracefully  expressed  in  a 
stanza  of  those  early  lines  **  On  a  Tear,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hours  of  Idleness. 

**  Sweet  scene  of  my  youth, 

Seat  of  friendship  and  truth, 

Where  love  chas'd  each  fast-fleeting  year ; 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd, 

For  a  last  look  I  turn'd, 
•  But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  tear." 
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Lord  Byron  arrived  at  a  just  estimate  of  his  school-fellow  Peel's  future  pre-eminence 
when  he  said  : — 

"  Peel  (the  orator  and  statesman  that  is  or  is  to  be)  was  my  form  fellow,  and  we  were  both  at 
the  top  of  our  remove.  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.'' 

Lord  Byron  spent  many  summer  afternoons  upon  the  Peachy  tomb  in  Harrow 
churchyard  meditating  the  tuneful  verses  so  caustically  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh 
when  Jeffrey  ruled  supreme.  It  has  not  unnaturally  therefore  been  doubted  by 
several  writers,  amongst  them  the  Dean  of  Ely,  whether  this  noble  poet  ever  really 
was  a  leader  amongst  the  boys.  Crippled  by  a  natural  infirmity,  he  might  aspire  to 
athletic  success,  but  was  debarred  from  its  attainment.  '*  Sentimental,  and  addicted 
to  dreaming  on  tombstones,"  he  was  not  an  athlete  such  as  Dr.  Merivale  imagines 
a  leading  Harrovian  about  a.d.  1805  must  have  been.  Mrs.  Drury  was  once  heard 
to  say  of  him,  "  There  goes  Byron  (Birron  she  called  him)  straggling  up  the  hill,  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm  without  rudder  or  compass.^  "  The  first  sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  no  less  than  five  Harrow  Prime  Ministers,  viz.,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  Sir 
Robert  Peel, Lord  Goderick  (the  first  Lord  Ripon),  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

No  Harrow  retrospect  can  be  termed  complete  which  does  not  acknowledge 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Joseph  Drury *s  skilful  management  of  the  school  between  1785 
and  1805.  If  not  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  have  occupied  the  position  of 
headmaster,  he  proved  himself  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of  boys.  His 
power  of  attracting  youth  was  so  general  that  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
revisited  Harrow  after  his  retirement,  the  boys  took  the  horses  out  of  his  carriage  and 
dragged  him  up  the  hill.  The  emotions  aroused  thereby  were  too  much  for  Dr.  Drury, 
who  never  saw  his  dear  Harrow  again. 

Dr.  George  Butler,  father  of  the  present  Master  of  Trinity,  was  headmaster  between 
1805  and  1829.     That  period  was  marked  by  many  memorable  events. 

A  valuable  record  of  Dr.  George  Butler*s  times  and  the  ideas  then  prevalent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recollections  of  Dean  Merivale. 

"The  headmaster  at  the  time  was  Dr.  George  Butler,  who  had  obtained  the  appointment 
thirteen  years  before,  and  was,  it  would  seem,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  the  age  which  Aristotle 
marks  as  the  acme  of  man's  combined  bodily  and  mental  vigour.  His  stature  was  somewhat  below 
the  middle  height,  but  his  limbs  were  lithe  and  well  set ;  his  countenance,  with  its  keen  eyes  and 
curved  beak,  was  full  of  expression,  but  evidently  kept  under  strict  control ;  and  his  march  up  to 
school  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  lagging  and  perhaps  unwilling  assistants,  now,  I  fear,  disused^ 
was  decidedly  impressive.  His  cropped  and  powdered  hair,  and  dignified  costume,  gave  an  idea 
of  more  years  than  he  really  numbered  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  agility  of  a  man  who  thirty 
years  later  (January,  1843,  near  Northampton)  leapt  off  his  horse  to  rescue  a  woman  from  the  river.*' 

Dr.  Merivale  also  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  famous  rival  scholar,  Mr.  Henr}'- 
Drury,  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Drury. 

"  The  headmaster  was  ably  supported.  I  am  bound  on  all  accounts  to  mention  first  my  own 
uncle,  Henry  (or  Harry)  Drury,  who  held  for  many  years  the  amplest  boarding-house  and  the  most 
crowded  pupil-room  of  any.  The  extraordinary  energy  with  which  he  coped  with  the  numbers 
that  thus  besieged  him,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  give  them  all  equal  attention,  at  least  impressed 
them  with  a  sense  of  his  constant  vigilance,  and  kept  them  strictly  under  his  authority,  was  a 
matter  of  general  admiration.  .  .  .  and  a  sight  it  was  to  see  and  to  remember,  the  massive  figure  of 
the  ruler,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age,  striding  from  end  to  end,  rolling  out  awful  questions 
and  sonorous  recitations." 

One  more  reminiscence  of  the  Dean's  will  aptly  close  the  period  assigned  for  this 
review  of  events,  with  mention  of  the  proposed  building  of  a  right  wing  to  John  Lyon's 
school-house. 

'*The  erection  of  the  new  school,  or  speechroom,  was  commenced  in  18 19,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  number  who  marched  in  procession  and  trod  sturdily  on  the  first  stone,  beneath  which  were 
deposited  the  coins  of  the  period,  and — to  be  worth  many  coins  whenever  it  shall  be  recovered — 
a  bill  of  the  school,  written  by  Bollaerts,  a  youth  of  much  promise,  and  adorned,  as  I  remember,  with 
some  graceful  flourishes  by  Isaac  Williams." 

Dr.  George  Butler's  rule  at  Harrow  was  prosperous,  and  the  affection  felt  for  him 
by  his  old  pupils — of  whom  several  very  aged  representatives  still  survive — was  very 
remarkable.  Percy  M.  Thornton. 

*  **  Recollections  of  the  Dean  of  Ely."    Harrow  School  and  its  Surroundings,  p.  239. 
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182^ — i88g, 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  few  words  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Percy  Thornton's  article  on  Harrow.  The  **  preface  "  might  perhaps  be  more  fittingly 
called  an  **  epilogue,"  for,  as  Mr.  Thornton's  narrative  ends  with  1829,  the  last  year  of 
my  father's  long  headmastership,  it  seems  natural  that  my  remarks  should  touch  mainly 
on  the  sixty  years  which  have  followed.  These  remarks  cannot  be  historical,  still  less 
critical.  Such  work  is  for  other  pens.  To  recall  a  few  memories,  to  point  out  a  very 
few  characteristics,  must  be  my  one  object. 

The  sixty  years  in  question  have  been  memorable  years  in  the  history  of  Harrow. 
They  have  been  witnesses  of  strange  vicissitudes.  If  the  great  majority  of  living 
Harrovians  can  say  with  thankfulness  that  they  have  **  seen  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all 
their  life  long,"  there  are  others  still  among  us,  not  less  deeply  attached  to  the  school, 
whose  lot  it  was,  during  their  earlier  years,  to  see  dwindling  numbers  and  to  hear 
anxious  forebodings. 

But  at  no  time  did  it  occur  to  our  citizens  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 

.  .  .  exigui  numero,  sed  vivida  virtus, 

was  the  line  which  good  Bishop  Wordsworth  loved  to  apply  to  some  of  his  cricket 
elevens  in  years  when  the  ranks  which  they  represented  so  bravely  at  Lord's  were 
sadly  thinned  at  home.  And  I  have  often  thought  that  the  praise  implied  in  the 
quotation  might  fairly  be  extended  to  the  boys  of  that  period  for  their  prowess  in 
other  than  athletic  fields.  Not  a  few  of  our  best  Harrow  scholars,  our  best  divines, 
our  most  cultured  representatives  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  in  literature,  and  as 
country  gentlemen,  belong  to  those  years  of  trial  when,  if  our  numbers  were  small, 
our  spirit  was  as  high  and  our  affections  as  warm  as  now. 

But  to  come  to  a  few  characteristics  of  the  period  now  in  review. 

L — One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  almost  ceaseless  stream  of  private  munificence 
which  has  poured  in  upon  usi  It  began,  indeed,  in  181 9,  and  continued  till  1829,  during 
which  decade  the  sum  of  about  ;^8,ooowas  raised  by  subscription.  This  sum  enabled 
the  men  of  that  generation  to  erect  a  new  speech-room  and  library,  adding  at  the  same 
time  a  new  wing  to  the  old  building  of  the  founder.  But  the  Pactolus  which  then 
began  to  run  was  destined  to  become  ever  broader  and  deeper.  The  knowledge  that 
the  school  had  virtually  no  endowment  was  probably  a  great  stimulus  to  benefactors, 
and  also  a  great  help  to  those  who  again  and  again  begged  in  its  name.  Allowing 
for  scholarships,  prizes,  two  chapels,  school-rooms,  a  larger  library,  a  second  new 
speech-room,  sanatorium,  music-rooms,  gymnasium,  racquet  courts,  fives  courts, 
cricket  grounds,  football  field,  and  two  bathing  places,  together  with  the  sums  raised 
for  the  **  Harrow  Mission  "  at  Latimer  Road,  Kensington,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  between  1829  and  1890  hardly  less  than  ;^i  20,000  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
governors,  masters,  past  and  present  members,  and  friends  of  the  school,  many  of  the 
most  munificent  among  the  latter  having  been  parents  of  Harrow  boys,  though  not 
themselves  Harrovians.  These  continuous  and  multiform  gifts,  which  are  commemor- 
ated each  year  in  detail  on  Founder's  Day,  have  supplied  gradually  almost  every  want, 
and  bear  impressive  testimony  to  the  affection  which  a  great  public  school  inspires. 

II. — Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  last  sixty  years  is  the  part  borne  by  the 
School  Chapel.  Before  1838  Harrow  boys  had  no  such  institution.  Dr.  Words- 
worth, doubtless  full  of  the  memories  of  his  own  Winchester,  resolved  to  give 
them  what  he  had  himself  prized  so  dearly.  It  was  a  **  venture  of  faith."  There  was 
much  to  discourage  him,  not  least  falling  numbers,  but  he  bravely  persevered,  and 
he  had  his  reward.  The  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  chapel  under  Dr.  Vaughan, 
his  munificent  gift  of  the  beautiful  chancel,  the  plan  by  which  he  connected  the 
South  **  Memorial"  Aisle  with  the  deaths  of  Harrow  men  in  the  Crimean  War,  and 
the  voice  which  spoke  week  by  week  from  the  pulpit,  summoning  his  young  charge  to 
**  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report" — all  this  belongs  to  the 
first  half  of  our  period,  and  must  always  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every 
true  son  of  Harrow. 

Since  the  end  of  1859,  when  Dr.  Vaughan  retired,  the  main  addition  to  the  chapel 
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has  been  its  monuments.  Besides  the  spire,  which  was  erected  in  1865  to  the  memory 
of  William  Oxenham,  "  a  man  greatly  beloved,"  provision  has  been  made  for  record- 
ing on  two  of  the  walls  every  boy  who  has  died  while  a  member  of  the  school.  On 
other  walls  are  commemorated  masters  of  the  school,  as  well  as  some  specially 
regretted  or  specially  distinguished  alumni.  These  are  of  all  ages.  The  arrangement 
of  the  monuments,  most  of  them  made  of  marble  and  alabaster,  forms  a  striking, 
and  it  is  believed  unique,  architectural  feature  of  the  chapel,  it  was  approved,  and 
in  part  at  least  suggested,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

HI. — The    building    of     the    "  Vaughan    Library,"    another   work    of    the    same 
architect,  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  school.     The  first  stone  of  this 


those  "  fertilizing  showers  "  which,  if  they  sometimes  damp  the  spirits,  yet  prepare 
the  soil  for  the  seed.  After  this  genial  little  speech,  without  stopping  for  luncheon, 
he  rode  back  to  London  in  the  drenching  rain,  and  appeared  in  his  place  that  afternoon 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  that  time  forwards  the  "  Vaughan  Library  "  has  become  a  centre  of  intellect- 
ual life  to  the  school.  It  discharges  more  than  one  important  function.  It  possesses 
an  admirable  collection  of  books.  It  gives  a  home  to  the  busts  and  pictures  of  many 
of  Harrow's  best  worthies,  including  Mr,  George  Richmond's  refined  portraits  of 
Archbishop  Longley  and  Dr.  Vaughan.  Further,  it  is  the  august  curia  of  the  boys' 
"  Debating  Society."  It  was  here  that  a  breathless  house  once  divided  on  the  motion 
of  a  brilliant  young  Irishman,  "  That  Ireland  is,  /or  its  size,  the  best  country  in  the 
worid^aod  the  worst  governed." 

The  moverof  this  thoughtfully  balanced  resolution  was  the  same  young  scholar  who 
translated  in  school  Horace's  " octano  dissoeiabili"  as  "the  sea  which  objects  to  the 
Union."     There  is,  I  understand,  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  ere  long  be  doing 
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his  best  to  neutralize  this  estranging  malignity  of  St.  George's  Channel  by  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  ardent  Unionist. 

IV. — To  pass  from  places  and  persons  to  events.  If  we  were  asked  to  single  out 
the  two  leading  events  in  Harrow's  history  since  1859,  we  could  hardly  hesitate  to 
name  the  Public  Schools  Commission  and  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration.  The 
Commission,  sometimes  known  as  "  Lord  Clarendon's  Commission,"  was  appointed  in 
1861,  and  reported  in  1864.  The  report  overhauled,  as  it  were,  the  whole  educational 
and  disciplinary  system  of  nine  of  the  leading  public  schools.  It  became  for  a  time  as 
popular  as  a  novel.  It  was  read  eagerly  in  studies  and  drawing-rooms  not  often  laden 
with  blue-books  in  folio.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868, 
and  for  the  executive  Commission,  of  which  the  late  Archbishop  Thomson  was  the 
chairman,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  were  prominent 

members.  The  Statutes  and 
Regulations  approved  by  this 
second  Commission  may  be 
regarded  as  the  new  charter 
of  Harrow.  This  new  charter 
in  many  important  respects 
modified  the  working  at  least, 
if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  old 
constitution.  It  definitely  as- 
signed to  the  governors, 
whose  numbers  it  nearly 
doubled,  more  extensive 
powers  than  they  had  pre- 
viously exercised.  In  partic- 
ular, it  gave  them  the  supreme 
authority  in  school  finance  and 
in  the  licensing  of  boarding 
houses.  It  provided  also  for 
the  introduction  and  co-ordin- 
I  ation  of  new  branches  of  study. 
I  These  provisions  have  not  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  The 
educational  developments 

which  have  since  come  about, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  the 
teaching  of  natural  science, 
the  establishment  in  1870  of 
the  "Modern  Side,"  and  the 
increased  attention  given  in 
later  years  to  modern  lan- 
TiiE  SPEECH  KooM.  guages,    historj-,    and  mathe- 

matics, may  be  said  to  have 
either  dated  or  at  least  gained  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  public  interest  aroused  by  Lord 
Clarendon's  Commission. 

Something  had  been  done  by  Dr.  George  Butler,  Dr.  Longley,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
and  still  more  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  to  widen  the  old  curriculum  of  the  last  century.  Verj" 
much  has  been  done  since  1885  by  the  present  energetic  headmaster  to  organize  and 
systematize  the  numerous  subjects  of  study  which  now  contend  for  the  mastery.  But 
the  report  of  1864,  followed  by  the  action  of  .\rchbishop  Thomson's  Commission, 
between  1868  and  1872,  will  probably  be  among  the  chief  official  sources  to  which 
the  historian  of  education  will  turn  when  he  comes  to  trace  the  advance  of  the 
higher  instruction  given  to  boys  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 

V, — If  the  report  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Commission  and  the  consequent  Public 
Schools  Act  were  the  chief  educational  fact  in  Harrow's  last  quarter  of  a  centurj',  the 
most  stirring  and  picturesque  event  was  undoubtedly  the  Tercentenary  Festival  in 
1871.  The  great  gathering  on  June  15th,  which  w.is  observed  that  year  as  Founder's 
Day,  will  hardly  be  matched  in  interest  till  another  eighty  years  have  passed  over  the 
Hill  and  added  fresh  honour  to  the  bequest  of  John  Lyon.  After  the  Commemoration 
Service  in  the  chapel,  followed  by  the  signing  of  the  numerous  autographs  of  visitors 
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and  boys  in  the  Vaug'han  Library,  luncheon  was  served  under  a  canvas  stretched  over 
the  whole  western  wing' of  the  old  school  yard.  The  late  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  Senior 
Governor,  presided.  Among  the  speakers,  who  with  difficulty  made  their  voices  heard 
through  the  wild  tempest  which  was  raging,  were  the  two  ex -head  masters,  Bishop 
Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  Lord  Bessborough  (then  Mr.  Frederick  Ponsonby), 
and  Mr.  Robert  Grimston.  That  auspicious  day  iiet  its  seal  to  a  great  effort  by  which 
all  future  generations  of  Harrovians  wiil  profit.  A  "Lyon  Memorial  Fund"  had 
three  months  before  been  started,  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  fourteen  years 
mounted  up  to  ^^38,000.  From  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  were  erected  the  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  dedicated  to  natural  science,  the  excellent  gymnasium,  and  in 
particular,  the  new  speech-room,  unsurpassed,  for  its  size,  as  a  hall  for  speaking  and 
music.  A  visit  to  Harrow  on  Speech  Day  is  well  worth  making.  The  scene  in  the 
speech-room  Is  one  of  rare  beauty.  The  building  is  in  shape  like  a  Greek  theatre,  the 
seats  of  the  visitors  rising  tier  above  tier  facing  the  long  and  handsome  dais  from 


which  the  young  orators  address  their  audience.  In  all  the  large  building  there  is  not 
a  seat  in  which  a  well-trained  voice  is  not  distinctly  heard,  .^mong  the  best  Parlia- 
mentary declamations  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  speech-rooms  during  the  last  thirty 
years  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  D.  Plunket  Barton's  rendering,  in  1873,  of  Shell's  im- 
passioned denunciation  of  Lyndhurst  for  calling  the  Irish  "  aliens."  and,  in  1886,  Mr. 
George  Peel's  delivery  of  the  peroration  of  his  grandfather's  great  speech  on  the 
proposed  Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  comedy,  Aristophanes,  Sheridan,  and  the  stately 
reserve  of  "Wall,"  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  acted  with  more  than  mural 
dignity,  about  1871,  by  the  editor  of  Lux  Muttdi,  may  be  said  to  be  the  established 
favourites, 

VL — But  the  speech-room  has  yet  another  use.  No  accovuit  of  Harrow  character- 
istics during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  even  tolerably  complete  which 
omitted  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  study  and  love  of  music.  We  are 
not  now  speaking  of  the  more  systematic  efforts  of  trained  players  on  the  piano  or 
the  violin,  though  here  too  the  performances  of  many  boys  have  been  very  considerable. 
We  speak  rather  of  what  is  known  at  Harrow  as  "  House  Singing  "  and  "  School 
Songs." 
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Those  strangers  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Harrow  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  Founder's  Day,  or  to  remain  till  the  early  evening  of  Speech  Day,  will  have  been 
surprised  and  charmed  by  hearing  one  first-rate  song  after  another,  brimful  of  humour, 
pathos,  manly  esprit  de  corps,  and  at  times  delicious  nonsense  of  the  purest  water, 
thundered  forth  in  unison  by  hundreds  of  young  throats.  The  day  may  come  when 
some  Harrow  Tacitus  will  write  the  Annals  of  Harrow  Music.  Then  it  will  be  in  part, 
but  only  in  part,  understood,  how,  from  iS6z  to  1885  some  six  school  generations  of 
Harrow  boys  bowed  beneath  the  spel!  of  Mr,  John  Farmer's  inspiring  genius  and 
"  magnetic  "  personality,  and  how  heavy  a  debt  the  school  owes  to  him  and  to  the 
various  masters  and  other  friends  who  placed  their  poetic  gifts  at  his  disposal. 


HOUSE,  WEAK  HARROW, 

Among  these  he  would,  I  know,  gratefully  mention  Bishop  Westcott,  Canon  Bradby, 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Rev.  J,  Robertson,  and  Mr.  E,  W.  Howson, 

Musaum  ante  omncB,  medium  nam  [cetera]  turba 
Hunc  habet,  atque  umeris  cxstantem  suspicit  altis. 

A  school  is  indeed  fortunate  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  can  find  a  vates  soar,  like 
Mr.  E,  E.  Bowen,  to  interpret  every  phase,  grave  alike  and  gay,  of  its  corporate  life, 
and  also  a  sympathetic  composer,  like  Mr.  Farmer,  to  wed  the  poet's  words  to  worthy 
melodies. 

Since  Mr.  Farmer  left  Harrow  for  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  18S5,  the  inusic  of 
the  school  has  been  carried  on  with  unflagging  vigour  under  the  distinguished  direction 
of  Mr.  Eaton  Faning.  With  Mr.  Faning  to  direct  and  inspire  the  whole,  and 
Herr  Otto  Peiniger  to  teach  the  violin,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  love  of  good 
music,  both  as  a  noble  art  and  a  delightful  bond  of  school  brotherhood,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  a  characteristic  of  Harrow, 

"Twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  on." 

H.  Montagu  Buti.er. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Cricket. 

The  first  authentic  mention  of  cricket  amongst  the  Harrow  School  archives  was  in 
1 77 1,  though  as,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  game  was  played  at  Eton  some 
forty  years  earlier,  it  was  probably  played  at  Harrow  at  the  same  time.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  when  the  first  bonA  fide  zont^sX.  between  the  two  schools  took  place.  According 
to  a  pencil  note  in  an  o[d  Etonian  book  presented  lately  to  the  Vaughan  Library,  a 
match  was  played  in  1800.  It  is  also  said  that  in  1805  Eton  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  Harrow  on  the  old  Dorset  Square  ground ;  but  unfortunately  no  authorized 
account  of  the  match  has  ever  been  found.  Further  doubt,  too,  is  thrown  upon  the 
matter  by  the  fact  that  according  to  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  the  Harrow  captain,  Byron  was 
never  in  the  School  Eleven,  while  he  certainly  played  in  the  1805  match.  When  Lord 
Bessborough,  better  known  as  Fred.  Ponsonby,  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  at  Harrow  at  the  time,  he  replied,  "Yes,  it  is  true  they  beat 
us,  but  we  beat  them  another  time."  As  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's  was  burnt  in  1832, 
with  all  its  records  of  cricket,  there  will  always  be  a  controversy,  until,  perhaps,  some 
private  papers  throw  light  on  the  subject.  Anyhow  there  were  several  irregular 
contests  about  that  time. 

Until  1803,  cricket  at  Harrow  was  played  on  the  brow  of  the  Hill,  on  the  side 
leading  from  Harrow  to  Sudbury  and  London.  In  that  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  allowing  the  enclosure  of  Roxeth  Common,  where  the  school  cricket  has  since 
been  played.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1832  that  the  sole  privilege  to  play  cricket  on 
the  common  was  conceded  by  the  inhabitants  to  Harrow  School. 

Between  1803  and  1818  there  is  no  record  of  cricket  at  Harrow  attaining  a  high 
standard  ;  but  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  those  under  Dr.  Drury,  that  prior  to  1803, 
**  amusements  were  not  attended  to,  and  that  the  cricket-ground  was  bad."  ^  With  the 
exception  of  P.  J.  Vigne,  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  wicket-keeping  in  1818,  no 
Harrovians  attained  any  special  fame  during  that  period.  It  scarcely  seems  possible, 
however,  that  the  game  could  have  acquired  that  popularity  which  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean 
of  Ely,  claims  for  it  in  1823-24,  without  some  years  of  careful  practice.  In  that  year 
the  late  Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St, 
Andrew's,  Perry,  late  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  Oxenden,  Primate  of  Canada,  and 
Cardinal  Manning,  played  in  the  sixth-form  game.  Charles  Wordsworth,  the  Harrow 
captain,  who  went  to  Harrow  in  1820,  writing  to  a  correspondent  this  year,  says  : — 

'*  The  old  ground  which  we  played  upon  was  too  much  upon  a  slope,  and  when  I  was  one  of 
the  '  Club  Keepers '  and  head  of  the  eleven,  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  it,  and  we  succeeded  in  levelling  a  sufficient  space  for  a  tolerably  good  wicket.  Soon  after 
our  regular  match  with  Eton  had  begun  (in  1822)  we  were  provided  with  our  first  *  professional,' 
from  *  Lord's,'  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Anderson,  an  elder  brother-in-law  of  Manning  (now 
Cardinal)  who  was  one  of  my  last  eleven.  (I  played  in  four  against  Eton,  1 822-1 825)  Mr.  A. 
undertaking  to  pay  all  expenses." 

Between  1822  and  1832,  Harrow  could  not  keep  on  anything  like  even  terms  with 
her  opponents.  Lord  Bessborough,  who  has  watched  every  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion in  Harrow  cricket  since  1828,  and  has  taught  good  play  amongst  the  boys  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  remembers  perfectly  all  the  different  players  at  Harrow, 
both  in  his  boyhood  and  in  our  own  time,  and  their  respective  merits  ;  and,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  the  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the  style  of  bowling  sixty  years  ago 
render  all  comparison  impossible,  yet  contends  that  the  scientific  principles  of  batting 
were  known,  and  put  in  practice,  before  he  left  Harrow.  Lord  Bessborough  attributes 
a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge  he  has  since  imparted  to  others  to  his  association,  when 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  with  Mr.  Bence-Jones,  afterwards  the  famous  physician.  Mr. 
Bence-Jones  gave  up  cricket  for  work  at  the  University,  but  has  influenced  the  game 
for  all  time  both  at  Harrow  and  elsewhere.  During  the  University  career  of  Lord 
Bessborough  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Grimston,  better  known  as  **  Bob  Grimston  " 
correct  style  and  patient  play  were  imparted  to  Harrovians  by  Mr.  Henry  Anderson, 
and  it  was  in  his  time,  in  the  year  1843,  when  the  school  only  contained  eighty-seven 

1  An  Old  Harrovian  of  1800.     Harrow  Gazette ,  Dec.  3,  1863. 
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boys,  that  the  Harrow  eleven  beat  both  Eton  and  Winchester.  These  victories  were 
mainly  owing  to  the  left-hand  bowling"  of  Gathorne,  and  William  Nicholson's  wicket- 
keeping.  Mr.  Anderson's  mantle  descended  upon  the  shoulders  of  Lord  Bessbbrough 
and  **  Bob  Grimston,"  to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  Harrow  cricket  is  due.  Every 
Harrovian,  past  and  present,  thanks  them  for  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  the 
old  school,  and  for  the  care  and  patience  with  which  they  have  watched  the  cricket 
career  of  the  smallest  Shell  boy,  to  the  most  promising  of  the  sixth-form  game.  As 
to  Mr.  Grimston's  services,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Bessborough's  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend  : — 

"  There  have  been  times  when  most  men  would  have  thought  it  hopeless  to  try  and  keep  up  a 
high  standard  of  play.  At  one  time  there  were  under  one  hundred  boys  in  the  school,  and  ver)-- 
few  of  the  age  and  size  to  make  anything  like  a  school  eleven.  But  he  always  kept  up  the  boys' 
spirits  and  inculcated  steady  play  and  good  cricket,  and  indulged  himself  in  the  hopes  of  what 
players  they  would  make  another  year."^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  **  Bob  '*  Grimston  never  played  at  Lord's  for  Harrow. 
His  omission  from  the  eleven  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  R.  Broughton,  who,  being 
the  only  boy  left  of  the  1833  eleven,  had  to  select  a  new  team  : — 

"  Grimston  at  that  time  was  a  very  fair  bat  but  a  bad  field,  and  I  had  my  doubts  whether  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  eleven.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings,  so  I 
asked  him  to  help  me  in  making  up  an  eleven.  Coinciding  in  opinion  with  his  captain  Mr.  Grimston 
left  himself  out.     To  the  last  he  always  contended  that  he  had  not  been  good  enough."  ^ 

While  Lord  Bessborough,  and  L  D.  Walker,  also  an  Old  Harrovian,  and  Mr.  M.  C. 
Kemp  (one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  the  school)  contimie  to  watch  over  Harrow 
cricket,  the  game  is  scarcely  likely  to  decline  or  the  old  spirit  to  die  out.  Before 
proceeding  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Harrow  games,  the  following  story  of  an  old 
Harrovian  shows  the  blind  reverence  with  which  a  boy,  who  excels  in  cricket,  is  looked 
upon  at  Harrow.  Among  the  best  fast  bowlers  ever  at  Harrow,  was  F.  C.  Cobden, 
who,  when  at  Cambridge,  bowled  the  last  three  wickets  of  the  Oxford  eleven  in  three 
consecutive  balls,  and  thus  won  the  match.  A  smaller  Harrow  boy  being  asked  by  his 
father,  whether  he  was  any  relation  to  the  great  Cobden  replied  indignantly,  "^  is 
the  great  Cobden. " 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  popularity  of  cricket  at  all  public  schools,  but  at 
Harrow  it  is  at  the  present  time  unprecedented.  Out  of  a  school  of  six  hundred  boys 
nearly  all  wish  to  play.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  sufficient  room  on  the  cricket 
fields  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Grounds,  to  permit  of  this  being  done,  in  spite 
of  the  addition  a  few  years  ago  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  to  the  Lower  Field,  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Grimston.  Any  one,  however,  visiting  Harrow  on  a 
half  holiday  in  the  summer  term,  will  see  every  corner  of  the  Lower. Ground  occupied 
by  boys  playing  in  their  various  games.  A  valuable  piece  of  ground  in  the  north  side 
of  the  Upper  Field  has  quite  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  who  kept 
wicket  for  the  school  in  1843,  and  by  him  let  to  the  school  at  a  small  rent,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  practice  ground  for  boys  unable  to  find  room  elsewhere. 

On  half-holidays  (Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays)  in  the  summer  term, 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  six,  there  are  seven  school  games  going  on.  The 
**  Sixth  Form  "game,  composed  of  the  best  twenty-two  boys  in  the  school,  from 
whom  the  School  Eleven  which  is  to  play  at  Lord's  is  selected.  The  "  First  Fifth  " 
game,  comprising  the  second  best  twenty-two  boys  in  the  school,  all  of  whom  are  in 
their  House  Eleven.  The  **  Second  Fifth"  game,  made  up  of  the  third  best  twenty- 
two  boys  in  the  School.  The  **  Third  Fifth  "  game,  and  this  year  owing  to  the 
increasing  demand  to  play  cricket  an  additional  **  Third  Fifth"  game  has  been  intro- 
duced.   The  **  Remove  "  game,  and  the  **  Shell "  game. 

The  School  Eleven  at  Harrow  are  alone  entitled  to  wear  white  flannels  and  the 
school  colours,  and  the  next  eleven,  which  together  with  the  Eleven,  make  up  the 
**  Sixth  Form  "  game,  are  given  their  Sixth  Form  coats  (dark  blue,  trimmed  with  white 
braid).  The  rest  of  the  school  wear  grey  flannel  trousers,  plain  blue  flannel  coats,  and 
a  school  cap.  Those  boys,  however,  who  are  in  their  House  Eleven  wear  the  House 
Eleven  caps. 

School  matches  and  the  **  Sixth  Form  "  game  are  played  on  the  Upper  Ground, 
and  on  days  when  there  is  no  school  match,  one  of  the  "Third  Fifth  "  games  is  played 

1  Life  of  R,  Grimston,  by  F.  Gale,  p.  172.  *  Ibid,  p.  168. 
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in  a  comer  of  the  ground  sufficiently  far  away  not  to  interfere  with  the  ' '  Sixth  Form  " 
game.     The  other  ^ames  are  played  on  the  Lower  Ground. 


In  addition  to  these  games  on  half  holidays  "  Second  Eleven  "  matches  are  played 
between  the  various  Houses,  and  a  challenge  cup  is  presented  at  the  end  of  the  term  to 
the  best  House.  No  "cap"  may  play  in  these  matches.  The  School  Eleven  plays 
about   seven  matches  before  "Lord's,"  the  great  event  of  the  year  at   Harrow,  and 
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these  are  generally  against  "The  Town,"  **Mr.  Bowen's  Eleven,"  "The  M.C.C.," 
the  "Household  Brigade,"  "Lord  Bessborough's  Eleven,"  the  "  I  Zingari,"  and  the 
"Old  Harrovians,"  this  match  always  being  the  last  before  "Lord's."  Three  chal- 
lenge cups,  the  gift  of  Lord  Ebrington,  are,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  presented  to  the 
best  bat,  bowler  and  field,  and  a  cup,  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen,  is  also  given  for 
the  best  field  and  catch  in  the  school. 

On  equality  with  Eton,  even  if  the  disputed  match  be  given  to  the  "  Light  Blues," 
Harrow  will  start  three  ahead  of  Winchester  whenever — and  the  sooner  the  better — 
the  old  annual  contest  is  renewed  between  these  schools. 

On  whole  school  days  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays),  after  work  is  over 
for  the  day,  between  the  hours  of  6  and  8.30,  "  House  games "  are  played  on 
the  Lower  Ground,  which,  for  the  purpose,  is  divided  into  seven  grounds.  As 
there  are  fourteen  Houses  to  provide  grounds  for,  two  Houses  have  a  ground  on 
alternate  evenings,  one  or  two  Houses  only  having  a  ground  of  their  own.  No 
House  game  is  played  on  the  "First  Fifth"  ground  except  occasional  "House 
matches  "  against  the  Masters.  The  Upper  Ground  on  these  days  is  given  up  to 
practice  at  the  nets  for  the  eleven  and  the  "Sixth  Form"  game,  and  to  practice  in 
fielding  and  catching.  Boys  below  the  Removes  have  to  fag  for  them,  and  these  fags 
are  managed  by  "slave-drivers"  (three  or  four  boys  appointed  for  the  purpose). 
Next  to  the  school  matches  in  point  of  interest  come  the  "  House  Matches  "  between 
the  first  elevens  of  each  House.  For  convenience,  the  various  Houses  are  divided 
into  "Upper  Round"  Houses  (being  those  which  possess  a  member  of  the  School 
Eleven  at  the  beginning  of  the  term),  and  "Lower  Round"  Houses  (being  those 
which  possess  no  member  of  the  School  Eleven  at  the  beginning  of  the  term). 
The  "  Upper  Round"  Houses  are  drawn  together,  and  play  against  each  other;  and 
the  same  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the  "  Lower  Round"  Houses.  When  all 
these  ties  are  played  off,  the  winner  of  the  "  Upper  Round"  plays  the  winner  of  the 
"  Lower  Round"  for  "Cock  House."  A  silver  challenge  cup  is  presented  to  the  Cock 
House  of  the  year. 

Shooting  and  Swimming. 

For  those  boys  who  do  not  care  to  play  cricket  in  the  summer  term,  there  is  the 
"  Sixth  Form  "  game  to  watch  or  the  school  match,  as  the  case  may  be,  or,  if  a  boy 
prefer  it,  there  are  the  "palmy  sides  of  Ducker"  (the  swimming-bath)  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  cricket  ground,  or  shooting  at 
the  butts  to  prepare  for  the  annual  contest  between  the  "  Eights  "  of  the  public  schools 
at  Wimbledon  for  the  **  Elcho  Shield"  and  the  "  Spencer  Cup."  At  one  time  the 
shield  was  again  and  again  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  school,  and  all  who  arc 
interested  in  Harrow  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  old  skill  with  the  rifle  return. 
*  *  Ducker  "  is  open  all  the  summer  term,  and  for  two  weeks  after  the  boys  go  back  in 
September.  For  those  who  care  for  swimming  there  are  inter-house  swimming 
matches  ;  and  each  house  elects  "  ducks  "  (boys  over  sixteen)  and  "  ducklings  "  (boys 
under  sixteen)  to  compete  for  Cock  House.  It  is  curious  to  note,  by  the  way,  that 
a  Harrow  boy  adds  er  on  to  everything  he  can,  such  as  "yarder,"  yard  cricket, 
"  footer"  (football),  "  ducker,"  and  "  recker  "  (recreation  ground).  Every  boy  in  the 
school,  unless  with  a  doctor's  certificate,  has  to  learn  to  swim  seventy  yards  at  the  least. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Watson,  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Harrow,  superintends  all  matters 
relating  to  this  department.  On  the  last  Monday  of  the  term  there  is  a  contest  for  the 
best  swimmer  and  the  best  dive,  a  challenge  cup  being  given  for  these  events  by  Lord 
Ebrington.  There  are  also  contests  for  racing,  picking  up  eggs,  and  to  become 
"  dolphins,"  and  for  a  Humane  Society  medal. 

Football. 

Directly  after  the  Goosematch^  "  Footer  "  proper  begins,  and  is  the  principal  game 
played  at  the  school  during  the  Christmas  term.  The  game  as  played  at  Harrow  differs 
considerably  from  the  game  as  played  at  Eton  and  other  schools,  and  has  distinct  rules 

^  A  cricket  match  played  between  the  School  Eleven  and  a  team  of  old  Harrovians  on  Michaelmas  day,  or 
as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
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of  its  own  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  more  like  the  Association  game  than  any  other. 
Each  house  at  Harrow  has  its  own  ground,  an  advantage  which  I  think  few  other 
schools  possess.  House  games  are  played  on  alternate  half-hoUdays  in  the  week,  and 
these  are  the  only  games  which  are  compulsorj'.     Any  boy  wishing  to  be  excused  has 


a  man  by  being  compelled,  when  a  small  boy,  to  go  to  football  against  his  will.  Any 
one  knowing  Harrow  life,  and  reading  the  articles  in  the  Times  initiated  by  "Etoniensis" 
some  few  months  since,  must  have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  there  being  any  necessity  to 
compel  Harrow  boys  to  play  cricket  or  football,  so  popular  are  these  two  games,  and  so 
keen  the  boys  to  play.  What  coercion  there  is,  is  only  directed  against  the  few,  and 
those  few  will  probably,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  look  back  upon  it  with  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

On  whole  school  days  in  the  Christmas  term,  second  and  third  eleven  matches  are 
played  between  the  various  houses,  and  in  this  way  the  chance  of  one  house  beating 
another  is  estimated  when  the  ties  for  Cock  House  are  played  off.     On  half-holidays. 
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football  is  played  between  the  hours  of  2.30  and  3.30,  and  on  school  days  between 
2.15  and  3.  The  **  Sixth  Form"  game,  which  is  made  up  of  the  best  twenty-two 
football  players  in  the  school,  has  its  own  ground,  and  is  played  on  every  half-holiday, 
and  from  this  game  is  selected  the  School  Eleven.  Several  school  matches  are  played 
during  the  term,  commencing  with  one  against  the  Old  Harrovians  on  Founder's  Day. 
The  house  matches  commence  about  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  the  winner  of  the 
final  tie  is  the  **Cock  House,"  and  holds  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by 
Viscount  Ebrington. 

Racquets  and  Fives. 

In  the  Easter  term  the  principal  games  are  **  Racquets  "  and  "  Fives."  It  is  during 
this  term  that  the  pair  is  selected  to  compete  at  Queen's  Club  with  the  other  public 
schools  for  the  challenge  cup.  There  is  one  covered,  and  one  uncovered  racquet  court 
at  Harrow.  The  covered  court  was  built  by  private  subscription  in  1865,  and  during 
the  Easter  term  it  is  seldom  unoccupied.  Every  one  will  acknowledge,  that  of  all  the 
public  schools  who  compete  for  the  cup,  Harrow  has  proved  herself  far  and  away  the 
most  efficient.  The  challenge  cup  is  kept  by  any  school  which  can  succeed  in  winning 
the  match  three  years  running — otherwise  it  is  only  held  for  one  year — and  in  the 
Vaughan  Library  may  be  seen  two  of  these.  No  other  school  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  a  cup.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  efficiency  may  still  continue 
to  be  kept  up  under  the  excellent  tuition  of  **  Judy,"  the  Harrow  professional,  and  of 
Mr.  M.  C.  Kemp.  **  Judy  "  has  given  the  school  a  challenge  cup,  which  is  played  for 
before  the  ties  are  drawn  to  decide  who  is  to  represent  the  school  at  Queen's  Club. 

Of  late  years  the  game  of  **  Fives  "  has  become  very  popular  at  Harrow.  There 
are  ten  fives  courts,  which  are  always  full,  but,  although  a  match  has  been  instituted 
between  Eton  and  Harrow,  which  is  played  at  each  school  in  alternate  years,  Harrow 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  winning  a  match. 

Other  Games. 

School  and  House  sports  and  an  occasional  paper  chase  are  also  held  during  the 
Easter  term  at  **  Recker  " — the  recreation  ground — which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just 
off  the  Pinner  Road.  Three  challenge  cups  have  been  given  by  Lord  Ebrington  to  be 
held  for  one  year  by  the  winner  of  the  School  100  and  200  yards  race  and  the  High 
Jump.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  very  excellent  gymnasium  the  school 
possesses,  which  was  built  in  1874  with  part  of  the  Lyon  Memorial  Fund,  and  to  which 
every  boy  is  obliged  to  go  for  three  consecutive  terms.  The  chief  interest  in  this 
department  is  centred  in  t-he  competition  for  the  School  **  Eight,"  the  Challenge  Shield 
for  the  Champion  House  given  by  the  Masters,  and  an  Assault  at  Arms  given  once  a 
year.  The  boys  also  have  the  advantage  of  a  really  good  workshop  superintended  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Marshall  (one  of  the  Assistant  Masters),  and  Mr.  Halliday,  and  containing 
the  most  complete  set  of  tools  and  implements  that  could  be  wanted  to  satisfy  the 
most  skilled  of   workmen. 

Although  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  in  place  to  mention  singing  in  a  paper  on  athletics, 
still  it  is  such  a  feature  of  a  boy's  life  at  Harrow  that  it  can  hardly  be  left  out. 

Besides  House  singing  in  the  evenings  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  Term,  there  is  a 
school  concert  in  the  speech  room  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  term,  and  on  Founder's 
Day*  It  is  a  great  honour  to  get  into  the  choir,  which  is  however  filled  as  much  by 
those  who  are  in  the  School  Eleven,  as  by  those  who  have  good  voices.  There  is  also 
a  keen  competition  among  the  ** Twelves"  of  the  various  houses  and  for  the  wreath 
annually  presented  for  the  best  madrigal. 

Mr.  Welldon,  the  present  Head  Master,  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every  branch 
of  school  athletics,  and  hardly  a  half  holiday  passes  without  his  presence  on  the 
cricket-ground,  or  football-field.  It  would  be  impossible  in  so  short  a  paper  to  give 
more  than  a  brief  outline  of  athletics,  but  these  few  lines  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  show 
how  important  a  part  they  play,  in  the  life  of  a  Harrow  schoolboy. 

Philip  H.  MARTiNEAUi 


GIRLHOOD    IN    ITALY. 

By    FANNY    ZAMPINI    SALAZARO. 

■  N  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  South,  childhood  develops  so  rapidly 
into  girlhood,  that  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  fix  an  age  at 
which  the  change  can  be  said  to  take  place.  It  was  not  long  since 
the  law  permitted  girls  to  marry  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen.  But  when  Italy  reformed  her  laws  and  published 
a  new  code  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  decreed  that  girls  could 
not  marry  before  fifteen.  What  then  can  we  call  their  girlhood' 
For  at  twelve  a  girl  has  commonly  begun  to  think  about,  and, 
sadder  still,  to  feel  love's  torments  and  life's  ambitions.  And  if  this  was  only  limited 
to  the, sweet,  vague,  and  mysterious  reveries  of  a  young  heart  awakening  to  the  soft 
feelings  of  love,  we  should  have  the  expression  of  a  poetical  temperament  leading  to 
high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds. 

But  though  sometimes  the  case,  this  is  not  the  character  which  is  common  amongst 
Italian  girls;  and  their  thoughts  tend  rather  towards  rich  marriages  and  baneful 
calculations  of  this  sort  than  to  poetic  dreams  about  their  future  life.  And  even 
in  her  simplicity  a  girl  too  often  indulges  the  consideration  of  her  chances  in  society, 
thinking  it  easy  to  marry  well  if  she  is  but  good-looking  and  rich. 

Marriage  is  the  one  view,  the  one  ambition  to  which  a  girl  clings.  For  this  she 
forms  her  schemes,  and  studies  music  and  singing  and  anything  that  shows  her  olT  to 
advantage  among  her  friends  ;  for  this  she  wishes  to  go  out — not  for  simple  healthy 
walks,  but  to  mingle  in  crowds  where  men  may  see  her  and  she  see  them.  She  is  not 
prone  to  fashion  in  her  mind  an  ideal  of  man,  for  she  will  be  satisfied  if  he  is  rich. 
And  there  is  consistency  in  the  girl's  character ;  for  the  object  of  her  life  in  general 
is  marriage,  not  always  for  love,  but  rather  for  a  good  settlement ;  and  then  what  does 
she  care  for  her  husband  since  it  is  to  his  fortune  and  position  that  she  looks  for  the 
attainment  of  her  a.mhitioD—Jigurare  and  godere  f  ^ 

Whether  at  home  or  at  school  the  same  struggle  agitates  her  childish  mind  ;  and 
the  struggle  is  a  real  one,  since  she  is  obliged  to  hide  it  carefully  from  her  parents 
and  teachers,  who  would  on  no  account  even  speak  in  her  presence  of  such  subjects  as 
love  and  marriage  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  when  the  childish  heart  awakes  to  unknown 
feelings  which  she  cannot  herself  define,  but  which  reveal  a  new  world  of  strange  fears, 
deep  delights,  vague  aspirations,  and  painful  doubts,  she  has  no  one  in  whom  she 
can  trust  or  by  whom  she  can  be  led,  advised,  supported,  and  enlightened.  The 
only  person  to  whom  she  is  allowed  to  speak  freely  is  her  confessor,  often  perhaps  a 
kind  old  man,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  troubles  of  a  girlish  soul,  and  who  considers  as 
"  sinful  and  bad  thoughts "  the  feelings  which  may  lead  a  woman  to  a  noble  life,  or 
throw  her  into  the  toils  of  misery  and  shame  ;  and  so  the  young  creature  is  scolded 
and  made  ashamed  of  herself,  and  roughly  ordered  to  drive  "such  bad  thoughts" 

'  To  "  show  off"  and  lo  "  enjoy  one's  self." 
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from  her  mind ;  and  many  a  girl  is  made  miserable  indeed  by  firmly  believing  herself 
to  be  tempted  and  accursed  merely  because  the  confessor  has  put  such  nonsensical 
ideas  into  her  head.  At  no  time  in  life  are  the  tender,  delicate  cares  of  a  devoted  and 
intelligent  mother  so  much  required.  Be  it  sooner  or  later  a  mother  must  discern  the 
time  at  which  to  give  her  daughter  that  quick  and  ready  sympathy  that  no  one  else 
can  supply,  remembering  what  she  herself  has  suffered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  too 
many  women  forget  their  girlish  feelings  when  married  and  advanced  in  life,  and  the 
course  pursued  towards  their  daughters  too  often  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy.  Since  the  confessor  describes  them  as  sinful,  and  the  mother  will  not 
listen,  girls  are  often  driven  to  pour  their  confidences  into  the  ears  of  servants,  or 
friends  of  their  own  age  whom  they  meet  with  at  the  daily  classes,  or  at  the  convent, 
schools,  or  national  colleges.  But  as  neither  at  home  nor  at  school  have  we  in  Italy 
yet  attained  a  general  high-toned  intellectual  and  moral  life,  girlhood  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  what  it  ought — the  smiling  spring  season  of  a  happy  woman.  Except 
in  a  few  fortunate  cases  we  have  not  in  general  the  highest  and  dearest  of  human 
blessings — home-life,  that  sweet  and  tender  union  of  the  family,  with  all  its  moral  and 
ennobling  influence  on  society  and  the  nation. 

Therefore,  without  analyzing  further  the  actual  state  of  girlhood  in  Italy,  let  us 
give  a  rapid  glance  at  what  really  constitutes  the  surroundings  in  which  girls  are 
brought  up.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  for  a  person  of  high  moral  culture  to  abstract 
herself  from  her  surroundings  if  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar  ;  but  such  an  exertion 
requires  a  strong  and  resolute  will,  a  noble  character  indeed,  and  one  not  to  be 
influenced  by  circumstances,  but  on  the  contrary  capable  of  bending  them  to  serve  its 
own  best  views.  But  to  attain  to  this  sort  of  human  perfection  is  neither  easy  nor 
common,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  rather  things  as  they  are  more  generally 
found. 

Our  society  in  Italy  has  not,  as  in  England,  a  distinct  and  well-defined  system  of 
grades  and  classes.  Money  is  the  one  mark  of  aristocracy.  To  money  all  honours 
are  paid  and  all  doors  are  open  ;  and  when  rich  people  are  sensible  enough  to  improve 
their  minds  and  lead  honourable  lives,  they  are  all  deserving  of  respect  and  esteem. 
But  when  gold  serves  its  owners  only  to  defy  public  opinion,  and  to  indulge  in  selfish 
pleasures  and  vulgar  ambitions,  its  influence  is  at  once  baneful  and  corrupting.  What, 
for  instance,  can  we  expect  from  a  girl  who  sees  her  mother  receiving  her  richer  friends 
with  marked  difference  of  demeanour,  and  trying  to  realize  the  appearance  of  possessing 
wealth  which  in  reality  she  has  not  got  ?  With  such  a  training,  girls  can  have  no  lofty 
conception  of  life.  Unfortunately,  too,  refinement  by  no  means  always  accompanies 
high  birth  ;  where  good  education,  sound  principles,  and  noble  feelings  are  wanting, 
vice  asserts  itself  unblushingly  in  good  society,  and  even  in  our  modern  literature 
its  features  are  too  faithfully  reflected.  We  should  give  due  praise  to  such 
novelists  as  Fogazzaro,  Castelnuovo,  and  Farina,  but  much  of  what  is  popular 
fiction  consists  mainly  of  bad  imitation  of  the  works  of  French  writers,  and  even 
our  authoresses  (with  such  exceptions  as  Signoras  Pierantoni,  Mancini,  Neera, 
Cordelia  and  Marie  Savi  Lopez)  consider  little  how  high  and  noble  a  mission 
literature  should  aim  at. 

Girls  reared  amid  these  surroundings  are  even  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  convents  by  nuns.  Those  educated  at  the  convents,  and  those  educated 
at  the  national  colleges,  seem  to  fall  into  two  easily  distinguished  classes.  The  first 
consists  largely  of  dreaming,  stupid  creatures  blushing  for  nothing,  unable  to  put  two 
sensible  words  together,  filled  with  absurd  prejudices,  bigoted  for  the  most  part,  and  an 
easy  prey  to  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  the  society  they  enter,  on  leaving  the 
convent.  The  other  class  includes  the  ambitious  coquette  who  begins  even  at  school  to 
court  her  richer  companions,  especially  those  who  have  brothers  to  whom  they  will  send 
word  about  the  **  impression  "  they  make  or  the  **  love  "  they  inspire.  I  have  actually 
read  letters  from  a  girl  writing  to  a  school  companion  to  tell  her  brother  she  was  dying 
for  love  of  him  !  Nor  are  such  childish  absurdities  as  these  regarded  by  mothers  or 
teachers  in  a  proper  light.  Instead  of  explaining  to  a  girl  the  wrong  she  is  doing 
herself,  and  pointing  out  a  proper  course  of  behaviour,  the  mother  and  teacher  is  too 
often  content  to  punish  the  child  and  take  no  further  trouble.  All  this  is  typioal  of  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  older  generation  to  improve  or  alter  their  views  on  the 
bringing  up  of  girls.  When  Italy  became  united,  compulsory  and  cheap  education 
offered  a  road  to  improvement  of  which  the  lower  classes  readily  availed  themselves. 
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But  their  betters  are  too  slow  to  move  with  the  times.  A  noble  and  highly  cultivated 
Italian  lady  thus  wrote  to  me  only  a  short  time  ago  :  '*  As  regards  a  desire  for  knowledge 
it  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions.  I  may  say  that  those  in  the  lowest  station  of 
life  have  become  the  only  class  who  study  at  all,  and  these  mostly  obtain  positions  as 
teachers.  .  .  .  My  dear  friend,  your  English  blood  deceives  you.  Not  that  I  despair 
of  Italy's  future.  You  are  right  to  believe  in  it,  and  no  doubt  Italy  will  one  day  afford 
to  women  a  means  of  proper  culture.  They  will  anxiously  expect  it  and  profit  by  it, 
but  neither  I  nor  you,  who  are  so  much  the  younger,  will  live  to  see  it.  "  This  comes,  I 
say,  from  a  noble  and  high-minded  woman,  who  has  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  her 
life  and  a  large  part  of  her  fortune  towards  improving  the  education  of  girls  in  Italy  ; 
and  her  sad  forecast  is  probably  only  too  true,  though  I  cannot  but  hope  that  our 
progress  will  be  more  rapid.  The  first  object  must  be  to  rouse  all  lovers  of  their  country 
to  a  real  sense  of  its  wants.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  which  keeps  us  back  is  not  want 
of  means,  for  plenty  of  money  is  badly  spent  on  a  bad  system  ;  nor  even  want  of 
intelligence,  for  Italians  are  naturally  gifted,  and  their  daughters  would  quickly  change 
if  their  education  was  improved.  It  is  a  false  sense  of  national  pride  that  blinds 
Italians  to  existing  evils,  and  that  makes  them  boldly  assert  the  superiority  of  their 
culture  to  that  of  all  other  European  nations.  And  the  accusation  of  ingratitude 
is  too  readily  applied  to  those  who  see  the  faults  of  the  system  and  seek  to  change 
it ;  their  views  are  declared  to  be  Utopian,  and  their  criticism  as  implying  a  want  of 
patriotic  feeling. 

Girlhood  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  sad  enough  in  the  large  towns, 
has  yet  a  sort  of  wild  poetic  character  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  country,  girls  keep 
their  simple,  innocent  ways,  seldom  leaving  their  mothers,  to  whom  they  are  real  helps 
in  all  household  cares.  They  are  healthy,  living  a  pure  and  wholesome,  if  severe,  life 
amongst  the  fields  and  mountains  ;  and  with  them  we  often  find  a  real  deep  vein  of 
poetry  and  great  gentleness  of  manners.  Of  all  classes  in  Italy  probably  these  make 
the  best  wives  and  mothers,  and  become  devoted  to  their  families  when  not  led  away 
by  an  imprudent  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  too  often  to  find  their  loss,  in  the 
great  centres  of  industry.  Too  few  efforts  are  made  to  establish  local  schools  of  tech- 
nical instruction  in  these  villages  and  rural  communities. 

Professor  Ruggero  Bonghi,  well  known  in  England  as  one  of  our  most  eminent 
writers  and  political  men,  has  lately  succeeded  in  establishing  a  first-rate  girls'  college 
at  Anagni,  near  Rome,  for  the  daughters  of  teachers.  The  new  institution,  patronized 
by  H.M.  our  most  beloved  Queen,  and  bearing  her  own  name,  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  most  practically  organized  in  Italy.  The  education  given  there  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  class  to  which  the  girls 
belong.  One  of  the  most  recent  innovations  achieved  is  a  special  section  of  instruction 
in  practical  agriculture  and  dairy  work. 

The  advantage  of  obtaining  such  instruction  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  their 
birthplace  would  be  inestimable  to  these  girls.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  exertions 
in  this  direction  of  a  distinguished  Italian  lady,  Signora  Aurelia  Cimmino  Folliero  de 
Luna,  who  has  had  notable  success  in  establishing  a  rural  school  for  girls  in  northern 
Italy.  One  would  gladly  see  more  sympathy  between  class  and  class,  more  of  that 
kindly  interest  which  I  noticed  in  England  in  country  life. 

With  regard  to  life  in  the  lower  middle  class  living  in  towns,  we  have  a  clever 
Italian  writer,  Matilde  Serao,  who  has  very  vividly  described  the  melancholy  girlhood 
that  is  seen  in  our  Neapolitan  provinces.  Her  accounts  of  Neapolitan  life  in  the 
petite  bourgeoisie^  of  the  miserable  struggles  of  girls  studying  to  become  teachers  and 
telegraphists  (the  only  occupations  now  open  to  this  class),  are  graphic  in  the  extreme  ; 
most  of  these  tales  appeared  in  the  Nuova  Antologia^  our  best  Italian  Review : 
though  some  are  considered  unfair  to  the  class  they  represent. 

We  have  now  fortunately  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Italy,  the  Senator 
Pasquale  Villari,  who  fully  understands  the  need  of  reforming  female  education.  His 
predecessor  has  already  done  a  good  deal  to  show  that  his  interest  in  such  an  important 
matter  lay  not  in  words  only,  but  was  proved  by  deeds.  He  lately  ordered  all  the 
Institutes  of  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  to  be  opened  to  women,  so  as  to  encourage  them  in  art 
culture.  Having  heard  how  deficient  was  female  education  in  convents  and  national 
colleges,  he  charged  Commendatore  Gioda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ordinary  and 
popular  instruction,  to  inspect  girls'  colleges  throughout  Italy,  and  report  officially  on 
their  actual  state.     His  report  is  most  valuable  for  any  one  interested  in  Italian  girls' 
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education,  for  it  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  this  matter.     We  have 
now  in  Italy  through  the  various  provinces  1,584  female  colleges  thus  divided  : — 

Entirely  supported  by  the  Government 5 

Established  by  the  Government  and  variously  self-supporting 42 

Established  by  the  Provinces  or  Cities 73 

Established  by  private  Associations  and  having  the  character  of  Charitable 

Institutions 804 

Private  Boarding  Schools 660 

1584 

In  these  colleges,  a  great  many  of  which  are  convents,  47,358  girls  are  boarders, 
whilst  29,294  daily  pupils  attend  the  schools  and  receive  there  their  education.  So  Italy 
has  at  present  76,652  young  girls  being  trained  to  be  one  day  sensible  women,  the 
mothers  of  the  future  Italian  generation. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  culture  and  education  so  many  girls  receive  in  those 
colleges  ?  asks  Commendatore  Gioda  in  his  report.  He  very  honestly  answers,  making 
most  sagacious  and  just  observations  on  the  various  types  of  these  colleges.  The  best 
of  them  all  are  the  five  immediately  dependent  on  the  Government,  one  in  Milan, 
one  in  Florence,  one  in  Verona,  one  in  Palermo,  and  one  lately  incorporated  in 
Montagna. 

The  three  Royal  Female  Colleges  in  Naples,  entirely  self-supporting,  deserve 
special  notice,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  it,  since  I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
the  report  of  Senator  Rega,  who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  whose  death  is  just 
lamented.  He  plainly  acknowledged  how  local  prejudices  prevented  him  giving  a 
more  practical  scope  to  the  training  of  the  girls.  One  of  these  three  Neapolitan 
colleges  is  especially  meant  for  girls  belonging  to  the  middle  class.  So  after 
seeing  how  absurd  it  was  to  have  these  young  women  all  trained  for  the  same 
profession  of  teachers,  as  it  becomes  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  find  situa- 
tions after  they  have  obtained  their  degree,  Senator  Rega  proposed  to  establish  a 
School  of  Art  and  Industry  in  this  particular  college.  But  the  idea  offended  the 
parents,  who  thought  it  would  be  degradation  to  their  social  condition  that  their 
daughters  should  work  in  any  other  department  than  teaching.  This  is  so  very 
characteristic  that  I  could  not  help  mentioning  it  in  this  brief  review  of  Italian 
girlhood. 

Fancy  families,  whose  father  and  brothers  are  in  trade  or  employed  at  six  or 
eight  pounds  a  month,  would  feel  degraded  if  their  daughters  or  sisters  gained  as 
much  dress-making,  embroidering,  or  working  in  any  branch  of  the  decorative  arts ! 
Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  I  do  not  mean  the  first-rate  ones  who  gain  an 
immense  deal  and  occupy  high  positions  in  society,  but  those  who,  working  verj' 
hard,  are  always  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet,  would  deem  it  degrading  to 
have  their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters  supporting  themselves  and  working  bravely 
to  help  the  family. 

This  prejudice  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  lower  middle  class,  that  even  the  girls  who 
will  work  do  it  quite  secretly  for  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon.  For  we  have  amongst 
our  girls  many  **  Little  Dorrits  "  who  indulge  their  father's  false  pride  from  true, 
generous  affection,  and  work  secretly  to  help  hijTi)  letting  him  believe  all  the  time  they 
are  amusing  themselves. 

In  Commendatore  Gioda's  report  on  female  education  is  very  clearly  stated  the 
harm  done  to  Italy  by  still  allowing  nuns  to  have  such  immediate  influence  in  female 
culture. 

When  in  1866  religious  orders  were  suppressed  in  Italy,  many  convents  kept  by 
nuns  remained,  finding  a  very  artful  excuse  by  saying  that  these  nuns  were  not 
formally  bound  by  any  religious  vows,  and  their  schools  claimed  to  be  regarded  as 
private  laical  ones,  offering  to  be  regularly  inspected  by  the  Government  educational 
authorities.  As  the  documents  to  prove  the  true  character  of  these  colleges  were 
hidden  or  destroyed  a  great  confusion  arose,  and  many  of  them  were  considered  as 
benevolent  private  institutions,  and  several  others  put  under  Government  supervision. 
The  religious  authorities  knew  quite  well  that  they  would  end  by  having  their  own  way, 
since  it  is  known  how  school  inspection  is  done  in  Italy. 

For  1,584  female  colleges,  we  have  only  four  lady  inspectors,  and  in  his  report 
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Commendatore  Gioda  states  the  impossibility  of  their  keeping-  a  regular  vigilance  over 
institutions  so  many  of  which  are  kept  by  nuns. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  nun  without  any  experience  of  real  life,  and  obliged  by 
her  vows  to  keep  far  from  society,  is  not  the  fittest  person  to  train  girls  whose  future 
lies  in  that  same  society  her  teacher  has  no  idea  of.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
defective  training  girls  receive  in  convents.  Besides  very  little  care  is  given  to  physical 
culture,  it  being  either  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  from  the  conven- 
tional idea  that  the  less  the  body  is  minded  the  more  the  soul  tends  towards 
spiritual  life.  This,  of  course,  produces  a  most  unhealthy  development  of  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness which  is  not  the  fit  preparation  for  a  woman  meant  to  face  the  realities  of 
life  and  often  the  hard  struggles  for  it.  Nuns  do  not  or  will  not  understand  that  girls 
should  be  trained  to  rely  on  themselves  as  sensible  human  beings  ;  they  do  all  they 
can  to  break  their  will  and  weaken  their  feelings,  hence  arise  the  want  of  character  in 
such  passive  creatures.  The  great  object  of  monastic  education  in  Italy  is  to  keep 
girls  innocent  and  entirely  subject  to  the  confessor's  guidance.  They  are  bound  to 
obey  without  reasoning,  and  the  greatest  praise  given  to  a  girl  considered  properly 
educated  is  **She  has  no  will."  To  train  the  moral  faculties  of  a  reasonable  living 
creature  is  not  even  dreamt  of.  To  infuse  in  her  soul  a  high  ideal  of  life's  great  duties 
towards  God,  ourselves  and  humankind,  and  open  the  eyes  of  her  mind  to  all  the  great 
and  holy  truths  of  real  life,  making  herself  the  guardian  of  her  own  being,  would  be 
considered  folly.  I  have  heard  ver}'  sensible  persons  criticize  very  strongly  such  ideas 
as  quite  extravagant.  Women  must  be  guided  like  irresponsible  creatures — first  in 
their  family,  next  in  convents  or  schools,  and*  to  the  end  of  life  by  their  husband 
or  brother  ;  and  I  even  know  some  who  dare  not  do  anything  without  asking  their 
sons'  leave.  Girjs  to-day  have  a  fairer  chance  of  being  more  rationally  prepared, 
for  Italians  are  seriously  awakening  to  higher  ideals  of  life.  And  this  makes  it 
indeed  very  difficult  to  generalize  girlhood  in  Italy. 

Where  civilization  has  advanced  more  rapidly  we  have  fair  specimens  of  bright 
intelligent  young  women  taking  interest  in  serious  things,  still  candidly  enjoying  the 
amusements  of  their  age.  This  is  the  case  in  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna,  where  culture 
is  more  generally  spread,  and  prejudices  have  no  deep  roots.  But  the  more  we  study 
life  in  southern  Italy  the  more  we  must  acknowledge  how  difficult  it  is  for  modern 
civilization  to  make  its  way  amongst  the  long-established  absurd  conventionalities 
regarding  girls'  education  and  everything  concerning  women  in  general. 

It  is  of  course  the  fatal  inheritance  of  the  barbaric  despotism  and  of  the  ignorant 
priesthood  who  have  ruled  over  public  conscience  using  prejudice  in  place  of  the  more 
holy  light  of  religion.  The  obscurantism  of  entire  populations  in  these  southern 
provinces  who  have  given  to  Italy  men  and  women  of  the  highest  culture  and  character 
was  in  i860  most  painful.  Thirty  years  of  liberty  have  not  produced  all  the  progress 
that  could  be  expected,  for  it  was  not,  nor  could  not  be,  appreciated  and  received  by 
people  who  were  not  prepared  for  its  light  because  they  were  far  too  long  a  time 
accustomed  to  darkness.  Culture  is  feared  for  girls  considered  to  be  quite  fitted  for 
their  future  life,  when  they  can  read  and  write,  provided  they  are  expert  in  domestic 
business  if  poor — or  able  to  dress  well  if  rich. 

Professional  schools  have  met  with  comparative  success  for  girls  of  inferior  social 
condition.  Some  in  Rome  have  even  obtained  H.M.  our  beloved  Queen's  encourage- 
ment. 

Queen  Margherita  is  greatly  interested  in  girls'  culture  in  Italy.  If  she  could  exercise 
more  influence  her  mind  would  be  inclined  to  view  favourably  woman's  progress.  As 
a  constitutional  sovereign  most  delicate  not  to  exceed  the  authority  given  her,  she 
rather  abstains  from  indulging  her  liberal  views.  Highly  cultivated  herself,  she  can 
fully  appreciate  the  divine  enjoyments  of  a  refined  mind,  and  certainly  her  personal 
encouragement  to  any  one  willing  to  contribute  to  female  progress  in  Italy  is  most 
generous.  She  receives  and  talks  with  the  greatest  interest  to  ladies  engaged  actively 
in  any  intellectual  pursuit,  whether  it  be  the  pursuit  of  art,  which  she  loves  and  feels 
deeply,  or  philanthropy,  which  she  practises  largely,  or  teaching  or  reforms  in  educa- 
tion. All  these  subjects  meet  with  her  warm  sympathy  and  do  not  prevent  her  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  technical  training  for  girls  of  the  lower  classes.  She  often 
goes  privately  with  her  first  lady  of  honour  and  dearest  friend,  the  excellent  Marchesa 
di  Villamarina,  to  visit  girls'  schools,  and  has  always  some  very  just  observation  to  make, 
or  rational  reform  to  propose  quietly,  more  like  the   observation  of  an  uninfiuential 
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person  interested  in  such  matters,  than  the  authoritative  suggestion  of  a  Queen.  The 
great  and  real  sweetness  of  her  noble  soul  is  the  secret  of  her  uncontested  popu- 
larity. 

One  morning  when  visiting  the  professional  school  in  Rome,  it  struck  her  that  it  would 
be  the  fittest  place  to  give  girls  the  necessary  notions  of  culinary  mysteries.  The 
superintendent  quietly  observed  that  expenses  to  provide  for  other  branches  of  work 
had  exhausted  the  funds  established  for  that  year.  A  few  days  later  all  the  apparatus 
for  a  cooking  school  were  quietly  provided  from  Her  Majesty's  own  private  purse. 
Such  is  the  character  of  our  most  respected  and  beloved  Queen  of  Italy,  her  good  in- 
fluence is  felt,  and  Italy  owes  a  great  deal  to  it,  for  no  one  can  deny  the  very  high 
moral  tone  she  has  inspired  at  court,  and  the  noble  family  life  she  deeply  enjoys.  Had 
God  granted  her  a  daughter,  I  am  sure  I  should  now  have  a  high  type  of  Italian  girl- 
hood to  describe.  Every  one  knows  what  a  superior  education  and  profound  culture 
has  been  given  to  her  only  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  young  Prince  most  highly 
accomplished. 

Last  May  in  Florence,  to  celebrate  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  Count 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  the  distinguished  Italian  writer,  conceived  the  most  brilliant 
idea  of  seizing  this  occasion  to  honour  Italian  women  by  the  first  exhibition  of  all 
their  intellectual  or  manual  work  done  during  these  last  thirty  years  since  Italy  was 
united.  This  exhibition  has  proved  a  revelation  of  the  capability  of  Italian  women,  as 
besides  their  work,  manual,  literary,  and  artistic,  many  of  them  have  exhibited  their 
talents  by  musical  entertainments,  recitations,  quasi-dramatic  performances,  tableaux 
vivantSj  choruses,  and  several  amongst  the  best  Italian  female  writers  have  given 
public  lectures  on  woman's  position  in  Italy,  both  past  and  present.  These  lectures 
have  just  been  published  in  a  large  volume  edited  by  Civelli,  in  Florence,  with  the 
characteristic  title  of  La  Donna  Italiana  descritta  in  una  serie  di  Conferenze  dalle  Scrittrid 
italiane.  The  book  has  its  interest  as  proving  how  the  important  woman  question  in 
Italy  is  advancing,  and  how  old  prejudices  on  the  subject  are  fairly  disappearing. 
Gold  medals  have  been  awarded  to  several  of  our  cleverest  Italian  women  :  for  music, 
to  Gilda  Ruta,  the  composer  ;  for  her  lecture  on  education  to  Ida  Baccini,  the  favourite 
writer  for  children,  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  obtained  this  high  distinction  for 
her  literary  productions. 

A  calendimaggio  composed  of  three  hundred  young  girls  dressed  in  the  simple 
aesthetic  costume  of  Beatrice,  and  three  hundred  young  men  attired  in  the  dress  of 
that  time,  formed  another  feature  of  the  poetical  Florentine  festivities.  If  girls 
perceived  only  how  much  better  they  look  not  altered  in  the  present  anti-aesthetic 
fashions  we  might  hope  to  have  also  a  movement  in  favour  of  dress  reform.  It  is  much 
needed,  especially  for  children  and  young  girls,  whose  growth  is  far  too  much  confined 
by  dress.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  near  thirteen  or  fourteen,  at  the  most,  she  thinks 
she  ought  not  only  to  dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  but  considers  it  very  attractive 
to  have  the  waist  of  a  wasp. 

If  she  is  not  yet  formed  or  too  fat,  she  squeezes  her  waist  so  much  that  often  she 
quite  disfigures  herself  and  seriously  injures  her  health. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  various  phases  of  Italian  girlhood  may  perhaps  be 
dark  ;  but  the  present  state  of  things  is  only  a  legacy  of  the  olden  time,  and  is  at  all 
events  a  very  transitional  period.  The  happy  evolution  already  begun  can  only  com- 
plete its  course  with  time.  What  I  most  earnestly  desire  is  however  to  arouse  the 
Italian  nation  to  a  higher  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  especially  to  induce  cultivated 
people  moving  in  the  higher  spheres  of  society  to  alter  their  views.  As  it  is,  caprice 
is  considered  interesting  in  a  young  woman,  and  her  weakness  and  faults  are  too  often 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  amiable  and  sensitive  character.  Hysteria  is  not 
regarded  as  an  illness  to  be  overcome  by  proper  remedies  and  treatment,  but  as  a  fated 
necessity  of  a  woman's  life.  Not  a  little  has  been  done  for  women's  physical  training 
by  establishing  courses  of  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  but  the  change  is  very  recent. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  owes  much  to  the  literary  exertions  of  Professor  Felice  Valletti.  But 
there  is  still  no  lawn  tennis  and  no  habitual  constitutional  walks  to  which  English  girls 
are  so  well  accustomed.  So  also  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  absence  of  in- 
telligent literature  for  girls.  Something  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things 
by  the  Countess  Irene  della  Rocca  di  Castiglione,  who  established  at  Turin  an  excel- 
lent girls'  magazine,  receiving  much  assistance  from  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
day,  and  its  success  is  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  review  has  been  taken  over 
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by  one  of  the  first  firms  of  publishers  in  Florence.  But  this  effort  is  of  too  isolated 
a  nature  to  count  for  much. 

The  principal  reforms  I  would  urge  in  this  modern  educational  system  of  ours  is, 
that  giris  should  be  trained  not  as  a  separate  sex  but  as  an  important  part  of  the  great 
human  family,  Agirl's  teachers  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  object  of  education 
is  to  call  forth  the  noblest  faculties  of  her  intelligence  and  to  lead  her  as  far  as  possible 
towards  mental  perfection.  We  cannot  in  fact  secure  a  general  high  tone  of  national 
life  until  it  is  more  completely  admitted  that  girls  should  be  rationally  trained.  In  no 
country  is  women's  influence  over  its  destinies  so  strong  ;  for  from  cradle  to  grave  men 
are  accustomed  to  be  led  and  swayed  by  women's  influence.  Italian  men  are  affection- 
ate and  devoted  in  their  natures.  The  mother  is  obeyed  implicitly,  the  wife  is  loved, 
the  sister  is  anxiously  thought  for  ;  the  daughter  often  possesses  the  strongest  and 
sweetest  hold  on  her  father's  heart,  and  men  of  the  less  bigoted  type  would  gladly  see 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  intelligent  education  for  girls.  Even  now  the  Italian  government 
has  given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  and  a  proposition  is  moved  to  obtain  the 
royal  palace  Favorita,  near  Naples,  as  a  first  class  college  for  girls  ;  no  place  could 
be  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  would  require  little  more  than  a  rational  organ- 
ization of  the  course  of  study  to  make  it  a  complete  success,  it  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  hear  of  the  High  School  for  girls  (Palombella)  being  about  to  undergo  a 
thorough  reform. 

These  two  facts  may  fairly  be  taken  as  symptoms  of  a  coming  change  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  training  of  women.  They  at  all  events  show  that  a  serious  move- 
ment is  in  progress  forthe  elevation  of  women  in  this  dear  Fatherland  of  ours.  When 
this  has  taken  place  Italian  girlhood  will  be  indeed  the  happy  vision  of  a  poet.  We 
want  not  alone  the  fresh  blooming  colours  of  youth  in  the  appearance  of  our  daughters, 
not  only  the  pure  classical  outlines  of  ourGrseco-Latin  types.  We  hope  to  see  in  their 
deep,  clear  and  dark  eyes,  the  light  of  a  noble  soul  ;  and  on  the  fair  brow  we  look  for 
the  lines  of  thought ;  and  in  the  sweet  fond  smile  for  the  signs  of  a  gentle  if  passionate 
heart.  And  so  when  education  has  done  its  work,  elevating  our  lovely  girls  to  that 
perfection  they  can  and  ought  to  attain,  Italy  will  once  more  be  the  land  of  Genius,  of 
Art,  and  of  Poetrj-. 

ViLL«  Zampini,  Vomero,  Naples, 

IZ  Febraary,  1891. 


THE    MONASTERIES   OF   METEORA. 

By  the  HON.  GEORGE  CURZON,  M.P. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.   M.  NEWTON. 

F  all  means  of  moving  about  the  world  in  springtime,  it  needs  but 
little  experience  to  ascertain  that  a  yacht  is  the  most  agreeable. 
We  will  suppose  therefore  that  our  vessel  is  lying  ready  to  haul 
up  her  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  and  that  from  there  it  is  our  intention 
to  steam  round  Cape  Sunium  and  up  the  Straits  of  Eubcea  to 
Thermopylae  and  Volo,  the  last  named  being  the  starting-point 
for  the  excursion  to  Meteora,     Steamers  perform  the  same  trip 
and  proceed  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople,  but  their  advantages 
do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  discovered  by  English  travellers. 
Starting  at  dawn,  it  was  at  8  a.m.  that  we  rounded  the  promontory  which  I  shall  be 
reproached  if  1   do  not  describe  as  "  Sunium's  marbled  steep,"  and  whose  dwindling 
columns  stand  up  solitary  and  forlorn  against  the  sky.      For  a  little  while  we  are 
involved  in  the  maze  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  island  after  island  crowding  upon  the 
horizon  ;  but  these  are  before  long  replaced  by  the  single  outline  of  Eubcea,  culmin- 
ating in  the  snowy  head  of  Delph  (5,875  feet),  which  rises  in  perfect  shape  of  a  pyramid 
above  the  lower  ridges.    Eubcea  is  not  wooded  in  its  southern  parts  ;  and  bare,  though 
blue,  are  the  hiily  folds  and  undulations  that  descend  to  the  blue  water's  edge.    On  our 
left  we  pass  the  plains  of  Marathon  with  the  tumuli  stilt  marking  the  resting-place  of  the 
heroic  dead,  and  the  marble  pediment  of  Pentelicon  looming  like  a  mightier  mausoleum 
reared  by   Nature  behind.     Later  we  skirt  the  snug  little  bay  of  Aulis,  where  the 
thousand  vessels  of  Greece  foregathered  ere  they  put  out  for  Troy.     Early  in  the  after- 
noon we  find  ourselves  in  sight  of  Chalcis,  and  the  famous  channel  of  the  Euripus, 
that  races  at  this  point  through  a  narrow  cleft  between  the  mainland  and  Eubcea. 

The  problem  of  the  tides  of  the  Euripus,  which  suddenly  and  sometimes  caprici- 
ously turn  round  from  one  direction  to  the  other,  and  pour  with  great  violence 
through  the  cleft,  has  never  been  exactly  solved;  though  an  English  admiral,  who 
retired  to  a  house  upon  an  islet  immediately  above  the  strait,  devoted  some  years  to 
their  observation  and  study.  The  waterway  was  fortunately  open,  and  we  were  able 
to  pass  through  without  hindrance.  The  channel  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide, 
and  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  which  swings  open.  On  the  left  hand  a  small 
ruined  Venetian  fort  with  two  round  towers,  on  the  face  of  one  of  which  is  sculptured 
the  marble  lion  of  Saint  Mark,  guards  the  passage,  and  is  separated  by  a  second 
smaller  channel,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  from  the  mainland.  Higher  up  a  dis- 
mantled Turkish  fort  dominates  the  straits  from  this  quarter.  On  the  side  of  the 
island  a  considerable  walled  fortress  with  Venetian  battlements  and  turrets,  now 
crumbling  into  swift  decay,  is  severed  by  a  deep  fosse  from  the  modern  Greek  town  of 
Chalcis.  Both  in  its  physical  and  architectural  features  the  place  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  to  which  the  wanderer  in  search  of  the  quaint  and  historic  can  turn 
his  footsteps. 

North  of  the  Euripus  the  scenery  becomes  more  wooded  and  imposing ;  and  as  the 
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vessel  glides  through  islands  and  between  indented  shores,  the  traveller  has  alternate 
reminiscences  of  scenes  so  remote  as  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  and  the  Inland 
Sea  of  Japan. 

Early  on  the  following  day  we  are  steaming  up  the  glassy  waters  of  the  Malian 
Gulf,  framed  in  a  glorious  panorama  of  mountains  ;  the  nearer  heights  pine-clothed  to 
their  summits,   the    further  draped  in  virgin   snow,  as  far  as  the  distant  peak    of 
Parnassus,  seen  momentarily  through  gaps  in  the  foreground.      On  our  left  and  in  the 
hollow  bay  is  Thermopylie,  clearly  visible  from  the  yacht's  deck  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains.      There  where  ^ta  descends  in  dark  slopes  and  scarped  cliff's  to  the  sea  is 
the  passage  which  was  once  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  defended  by  a  few  hundreds 
against  the  impact  of  many   thousands.     There  is  the  yellow  patch  where  the  salt 
springs  that  gave  the  place  its  name  bubble  from  the  ground,  and  have  blasted  the  sur- 
face with  their  sulphureous  deposits.     There,  a  mile  beyond,  is  the  little  mound  upon 
which  Leonidas  took  his  final  stand  with  his  thousand  doomed  men.     There   too  is 
the  mountain  path  by  which   the  traitor 
Ephialtes    led    round    the    Persians,    and 
hemmed  in  the  fated  Greeks  from  the  rear. 
All  these  things  we  saw  clearly  from  the 
yacht's  deck  through  our  glasses,  and  still 
more  clearly  as  we  pulled  in  the  ship's  gig 
towards  the  shore.      But  that  we  should 
not  see  them  with  the  yet  more  positive 
clearness  of  vision  upon  the  spot  itself, 
not  even  all  that  we  had  read  in  guide- 
books about  the  altered  condition  of  the 
ground  and  the  humours  of  the  Spercheius 
had  led  us  for  one  moment    to    contem- 
plate.    We  knew  that  this  too-generous 
stream,  carrying  down  a  heavy  burden  of 
alluvial  soil  from  the  mountains,  had  gra- 
dually formed  a  plain  varying  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  width  between  the  mountain 
base  and  the  sea,  and  had  thus  turned  a 
rocky  pass  into  a  level  pasture.     But  it 
was  not  till  we  had  pulled  about  for  two 
hours,  sometimes  running  aground  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 

yards  from  the  land's  edge,  and  once  only  hagia  trias. 

penetrating  with  difficulty  to  within  fifty 

yards  of  it,  that  we  realized  that  the  Spercheius  was  still  patriotically  bent  upon  add- 
ing to  the  circumscribed  territories  of  Hellas,  and  that  inch  by  inch  the  Malian  Gulf 
is  being  converted  into  the  Malian  plain.  We  rowed  back  to  the  yacht,  discontented 
victims  of  Sight  without  Touch.  For  the  benefit  of  later  comers  by  sea,  I  may  say 
that  the  only  way  to  reach  Thermopylae  therefrom,  is  to  land  at  the  opposite  coast 
town  of  Stylis,  and  to  drive  to  the  hot  springs,  a  distance  of  three  hours  by  carriage. 

A  long  and  lovely  steam  up  the  Gulf  of  Volo  brought  us  the  same  afternoon  to  the 
port  of  that  name,  Greek  since  1881,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion.  The  steep 
slopes  of  the  latter  are  still  covered  with  the  forests  that  made  it  famous  in  classic  lore , 
and  from  which  the  timbers  of  the  good  ship  Argo  were  hewn  ere  from  the  adjacent 
harbour  of  lolchos  she  put  forth  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Amid  the  trees  on  the 
hillside  right  up  to  its  snow-streaked  crown,  glisten  the  white  fronts  of  cottages  and 
villas,  pleasing  retreats  from  the  dusty  commonplace  of  the  maritime  town.  A  Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul  resides  at  Volo,  and  the  Union  Jack  floats  in  front  of  the  smartest  of 
the  new  Italianesque  houses  that  line  the  hollow  of  the  bay. 

From  Volo  a  railway  has  been  laid  inland  since  the  Greek  occupation  running  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  for  thirty-seven  miles  to  Larissa,  the  modern,  as  it  is  also  the 
ancient,  capital  of  Thessaly  ;  and  in  a  westerly  direction  for  100  miles  to  the  terminus 
of  Kalambaka  immediately  below  the  rocks  of  Meteora.  So  easy  is  it  for  the  trav- 
eller, by  the  aid  of  these  conveniences,  to  make  that  pilgrimage  to  the  Monasteries  of 
the  Air  ^  which  fifty  years  ago  was  only  accomplished  with  a  certainty  of  robbery  and 
'  Tik  larticptt  (sc.  /lorairr^pia),  i.e.  the  aerial  monasteries. 
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at  the  risk  of  life.  On  the  way  we  passed  for  miles  through  the  rich  and  generous 
plain  of  Thessaly,  green  at  this  season  (April)  with  young  corn,  and  renowned  of  old 
for  its  horse-breeding  pastures  ;  past  Velestino,  where  Apollo  once  tended  the  flocks 
of  King  Admetus,  and  where  stalwart  young  Greeks  in  frilled  white  petticoats,  white 
woollen  hose,  and  shoes  with  big  woollen  rosettes  on  their  turned-up  points,  stalked 
up  and  down  the  station  platform  ;  past  Pharsalia  (the  modern  Pharsalus),  where  the 
crash  of  legions  decided  the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  whence  Caesar  marched  to  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  while  Pompey  fled  to  the  sands  of  Alexandria ;  past  Triccala,  where 
from  the  hallowed  shrine  of  -^sculapius  his  two  sons  started  forth  for  Troy  ;  through 
a  country  sacred  in  legend,  eventful  in  history,  fair  to  the  eye-sight. 

For  over  an  hour  before  reaching  our  destination  the  mountain  range  bounding  the 
plain  on  the  north  could  be  seen  to  terminate  abruptly  in  a  series  of  detached  rocks 
and  burly  mountain-spurs,  rearing  their  bare  and  contorted  heads  above  the  valley 
bottom,  where  in  a  wide  pebbly  bed  the  Peneius  furrowed  his  vagrant  way.  It  was  as 
though  with  a  monstrous  scalpel  knife  the  mountain  had  at  some  time  been  flayed 
alive,  and  then  with  strokes  of  a  Titan's  axe  gashes  had  been  hewn  in  the  excoriated 
mass,  and  portions  of  it  detached  from  the  remainder,  the  severed  lumps  upstanding 
in  grotesque  shapes  of  pinnacle  and  sugar  loaf  and  columnar  spire.  At  the  foot  of 
the  principal  cliff  lies  the  trim  little  town  of  Kalambaka,  the  rock  face,  pitted  and 
pocked  with  natural  cavities,  rising  sheer  behind  it  to  a  height  of  over  one  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  A  little  to  the  right  stands  an  even  more  uncommon 
brotherhood  of  rocks,  projecting  to  a  great  height  like  a  cluster  of  megalithic  and 
inconceivable  boars*  tusks  from  the  plain  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  two  of  these  cones 
could  be  seen  outlined  against  the  sky  the  tiled  roofs  and  towers  of  Hagia  Trias  (Holy 
Trinity),  and  Hagia  Stephanos  (Saint  Stephen),  the  two  nearest  monasteries  of  Meteora. 
It  was  at  the  latter,  as  both  the  easiest  of  access  and  the  most  commodious,  that  we 
proposed  to  spend  the  two  following  nights. 

Starting  on  foot  from  the  station,  and  preceded  by  an  escort  of  soldiers  and 
gendarmes,  whose  services,  provided  for  us  by  the  courtesy  of  M.  Tricoupi,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  we  began  by  regarding  as  superfluous,  but  ended  by  finding  most 
useful,  we  left  the  town  on  our  left,  and  commenced  a  circuitous  climb  round  the 
eastern  base  of  the  rock  that  supports  Saint  Stephen.  For  a  little  over  an  hour  we 
continued  the  ascent  through  groves  of  white  mulberries  and  plots  laid  out  with  vines, 
succeeded,  as  we  rose,  by  dwarf  oaks,  cytisus,  and  hornbeam.  The  path  was  once  a 
stone  causeway,  which  has  now  fallen  to  pieces.  At  length,  rounding  a  corner  at  the 
top,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  monastery  walls  pierced  with  miniature 
windows,  and  severed  from  us  by  a  narrow  but  deep  chasm,  some  eighteen  feet  across, 
over  which  was  stretched  a  bridge.  The  insecurity  of  the  old  days,  now  gone  by,  is 
shown  by  an  iron  hook  in  the  wall  above  the  entrance,  by  which  the  drawbridge  was 
once  hauled  up,  and  only  lowered  for  trusty  visitors.  The  modern  structure  is  fixed 
and  permanent.  We  entered  the  monaster)',  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Hegoumenos 
(Superior)  were  received  by  the  venerable  Father  Sophronius,  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  grey  beard  and  benevolent  smile,  who  during  our  stay  rendered  us  every  possible 
attention,  answered  our  irreproachable  but  to  him  unintelligible  ancient  Greek  in  still 
more  irreproachable  and  to  us  equally  unintelligible  modern  Greek,  attended  but 
declined  to  partake  of  our  meals,  and  in  every  way  comported  himself  as  a  meritorious 
disciple  of  St.  Basil. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Stephen  was  one  of  the  largest  and  is  still  the  richest  of  the 
monasteries  of  Meteora.  It  owns  villages  and  vineyards  and  lands,  and  with  their 
endowments  supports  not  only  its  own  buildings  and  services,  but  schools  and  charities 
elsewhere.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  the  monasteries  and  their  revenues  were  left  intact, 
a  prudent  act  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  an  alien  race  and  religion.  But  since  it 
entered  into  possession,  the  Greek  Government  is  pursuing  the  policy  of  allowing  the 
existing  establishments  to  die  out,  after  which  time,  which  will  very  soon  be  reached, 
the  monasteries  themselves  and  the  administration  of  their  property  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  Out  of  twenty-four  which  once  existed  on  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
only  four  are  now  tenanted ;  and  where  their  inmates  might  in  the  middle  ages  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  they  could  now  be  packed  without  difficulty  into  a  third  class 
railway  carriage.  Four  Caloyers  only  remain  at  St.  Stephen,  though  in  the  church 
^  counted  seats  for  thirty-two,  and  in  the  pronaos  or  ante-chapel  seats  for  twenty- 
^ven. 
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The  buildings  of  St.  Stephen  resemble  in  character  those  of  the  other  monasteries, 
although  in  some  respects  less  remarkable.  There  are  two  Byzantine  churches,  an 
older  and  smaller  building-,  containing  a  picture  on  which  is  marked  the  date  387  ;  and 
the  main  church,  built  of  stone,  which  like  all  Greek  churches  consists  of  a  parallelo- 
gram beneath  a  dome.  There  are  no  frescoes  here  upon  the  walls  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  finely  carved  wooden  iconostasis  or  altar  screen,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
delicate  workmanship,  and  contains  four  icons  or  sacred  pictures  behind  glass.  A  big 
brass  chandelier,  the  gift  of  some  recent  devotee  in  the  year  1867,  hangs  from  the  dome, 
and  smaller  silver  chandeliers  depend  from  the  roof.  Standing  about  are  a  number  of 
inlaid  lecterns,  once  manufactured  in  the  monastery  workshops,  with  ivory,  wood,  and 
mother-of-pearl  ;  and  the  bishop's  chair  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  wood  carving.  In 
other  parts  of  the  monastery  are  the  kitchen  and  refectory  ;  a  row  of  sixteen  disused 
cells,  opening  out  of  a  rickety  wooden  corridor ;  the  principal  guest  chamber  which 
was  given  up  to  ourselves,  and  which  contains  two  chromes  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 


Greece  on  the  walls  ;  and  some  rooms  in  which  beds  and  quilts  are  actually  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  There  is  a  picturesque  irregularity  in  the  extent, 
appearance,  and  arrangement  of  all  these  monasteries,  in  the  red  tiles  of  their  roofs, 
in  their  small  paved  courts  and  vaulted  passages,  above  all  in  their  bizarre  structural 
adaptation  to  the  rocky  pinnacles  upon  which  they  have  been  reared. 

From  a  natural  platform  outside  St.  Stephen  a  superb  panorama  is  spread  before 
the  eye.  Below  stretches  the  verdant  Thessalian  plain,  mile  succeeding  mile  to  a 
faint  horizon,  the  white  citadel  of  Triccala  standing  upon  a  little  knoll  in  the  middle 
distance.  The  pink  stony  trail  of  the  Peneius  meanders  along  the  valley  bottom; 
and  immediately  below  the  mountain  the  trim  rows  of  leafy  vines  strike  a  contrast 
with  the  red  roof-trees  of  Kalambaka.  When  the  eye  leaves  the  plain  and  begins  to 
ascend,  every  variety  of  hill  and  mountain  scenery  is  out-spread  before  it.  First  are 
green  and  sylvan  acclivities  ;  then  the  pine-clad  range  of  Kotziakas,  with  white-snow 
streaks  amid  the  topmost  firs  ;  above  and  beyond,  range  upon  range  of  purest  snow  to 
where  in  the  dim-distance  Tymphrestus  rears  his  seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet  of 
glittering  stature  against  the  sky.  To  the  north  the  great  range  of  Pindus  mingles 
its  snows  with  snowy  clouds  ;  but  with  all  deference  to  my  eminent  namesake,  who 
speaks  of  the  summit  of  Olympus  as  towering  above  all  others,  I  am  compelled  to 
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State  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  seen  from  any 
of  the  heights  of  Meteora. 

Early  the  next  morning-  we  started 
upon  our  walk  to  the  more  famous 
and  even  more  peculiar  monasteries 
of  the  Great  Meteora,  called  also 
Metamorphosis  or  Transfiguration , 
and  of  Barlaam  ;  known  to  travellers 
as  the  places  to  which  ascent  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  uncommon 
method  of  a  net  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  whereby  the  visitor  is  hauled 
up  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
to  the  monastic  eyrie  on  its  isolated 
crag  summit. 

On  our  way  we  were  able  to  form 
a  good  impression  of  these  fantastic 
rock  phenomena,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  had  probably  been 
produced.  Swept  by  deluges,  torn 
by  convulsions  of  nature,  the  ridge 
of  conglomerate  rocks  which  here 
pushes  forward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Peneius  has  towards  its  outer  ex- 
tremity been  denuded  of  every  par- 
ticle of  vegetation  ;  while  the  more 
easily  disintegrated  and  perishable 
portions  of  the  rock  have  altogether 
disappeared,  leaving  only  a  series  of 
detached  and  rounded  pillars,  severed 
from  each  other  by  deep  gorges,  and 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
into  fanciful  shapes  of  obelisk,  and 
pyramid,  and  spire.  These  solitarj- 
rock-towcrs  are  grouped  together  in 
picturesque  confusion  in  a  space  of 
ground  the  entire  circuit  of  which  is 
several  miles  in  extent.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  look  like  little  mush- 
rooms, poking  up  their  tiny  heads 
alongside  of  their  more  majestic 
brethren,  who  soar  upwards  with 
imposing  bulk.  It  is  on  the  top  of 
the  most  inaccessible  of  these  natural 
pillars  that  were  reared  the  Aerial 
Monasteries  of  Meteora — verj'  rightly 
so  called  —  sometimes  fitting  as 
naturally  to  the  summit  of  the  rock 
as  a  thimble  to  the  finger,  elsewhere 
occupying  a  portion  only  of  its  sur- 
face. The  only  site  in  the  world 
among  those  which  I  have  visited  that 
presents  any  similarity  to  Meteora  is 
the  sacred  rock  of  Montserrat  (Mons 
Serratus),  near  Barcelona  ;  although 
in  the  latter  case  the  monastery  is 
built  not  on  the  lop  of  any  of  the 
bare  needle-like  cones,  but  in  a  hollow 
saddle  between.  In  nature  the  only 
sight    in    which    I    can  suggest  any 
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resemblance  Is  !n  a  number  of  storks'  nests  built,  as  1  have  sometimes  seen  them,  on 
the  summit  of  tall  steeples  and  minarets,  or  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  colony  of  penguins 
each  nesting  on  its  solitary  pillar  of  mud.  The  rocks  of  Meteora  are  further  punctured 
by  numerous  crevices  and  caves,  which  were  eagerly  occupied  by  those  anchorites  who 
thought  the  social  joys  of  a  monastery  too  lax  a  school  for  heaven,  and  who  preferred 
to  burrow  in  tiny  holes  approached  only  by  rude  ladders  hanging  upon  the  vertical 
cliff.  Traces  of  several  of  these  deserted  habitations  are  visible,  and  oi  the  frescoes 
with  which  the  pious  inmates  adorned  their  comfortless  retreats. 

A  lovely  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  glade  of  mountain  oaks,  past  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  its  separate  crag,  and  other  abandoned  eyries  on 
lower  peaks,  brought  us  to  the  great  mass  of  rock,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  buildings  of  the  Great  Meteora. 
Above  us  was  a  sheer  scarp  of  rock,  about 
one  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  upon  this 
was  reared  a  tower  of  about  the  same 
height  culminating  in  a  wooden  shed,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  rope  and 
net  were  worked.  No  signs  however  of 
these  implements  were  forthcoming,  and 
the  holy  Fathers  appeared  to  be  indifferent 
to  our  approach.  We  shouted  and  fired 
gans  to  no  purpose  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  some  minutes  that  a  venerable  face 
was  protruded  from  the  aerial  loft  and 
communications  were  interchanged.  But 
not  even  then  did  the  ascent  at  once 
become  feasible  ;  for  as  there  were  only 
two  monks  in  the  monaster}',  assistance 
was  needed  at  the  capstan  to  haul  us  up. 
Accordingly  a  series  of  rude  ladders, 
attached  together  like  the  links  of  a 
chain,  and  whose  lower  end  had  hitherto 
been  hitched  up  by  a  rope  from  aloft, 
were  let  down  so  that  they  fitted  on  to 
the  top  of  another  ladder  reared  against 
(he  rock  from  the  ground. 

The  upper  ladders  led  to  a  small  door- 
way  in  the  rock,  from  which  an  alternative 
entrance  to  the  monastery  was  provided 
by  a  staircase  inside.  When  the  ladders 
are    hitched   up,   and  the  rope    is    coiled 

round     the    capstan,    the    monastery    is  arrival  of  a  guest. 

absolutely  inaccessible,  and   its  inmates 

can  bid  defiance  to  any  foe  but  cannon.  The  ladders  furnish  a  most  unpleasant 
mode  of  ascent,  as  they  are  only  loosely  strung  together,  and  Hap  against  the 
perpendicular  chfT  with  each  movement  of  the  climber.  However,  three  of  our  escort 
with  some  gallantry  swarmed  up  and  disappeared  in  the  hole  in  the  rock.  Presently 
a  big  iron  hook  with  something  hanging  from  it  was  seen  to  descend  from  the  pulley 
in  the  shed.  When  it  reached  the  ground  we  saw  that  the  something  was  a  rude 
cord  net  in  which  we  were  to  ascend.  This  is  spread  out  on  the  ground,  a  blanket 
is  stretched  upon  it,  the  visitor  takes  his  seat  on  the  blanket  with  his  legs  curled  up 
to  his  chin,  the  outer  meshes  of  the  net  are  caught  up  over  his  head  and  strung  upon 
the  iron  hook,  a  shout  is  raised,  and  like  a  trussed  quail  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
contracted  into  a  ball  and  being  drawn  upwards  into  the  air,  spinning  slowly  round 
and  sometimes  softly  colliding  against  the  rock.  When  he  gets  to  the  top — the 
ascent  lasting  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  three  quarters  minutes^he  is  laid 
hold  of  by  two  brawny  monks,  hauled  into  the  shed,  and  unrolled  upon  the  floor. 
Down  go  the  hook  and  net  again,  and  up  comes  the  next  visitor.  Robert  Curzon 
said  the  height  of  the  lift  was  one  hundred  feet  ;  but  my  guide,  who  declared  he  had 
measured  it  with  some  English  travellers,  protested  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
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The  sensation  is  not  a  disagreeable  one,  and  the  rope  is  so  sound  and  strong  as  to 
disarm  any  fear  of  accident  ;  but  when  it  has  completely  filled  the  capstan,  and  begins 
to  form  another  reel,  there  is  a  nasty  kink  which  brings  your  heart  into  your  mouth  as 
the  jar  reaches  you  in  the  net.  When  we  reach  the  top  we  see  that  the  rope  passes 
over  a  pulley  and  is  wound  round  a  windlass  or  wooden  drum,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  four  long'  capstan  bars,  with  one  or  two  men  pushing  at  each.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  monastery,  and  some  English  ladies  belonging  to  a  recent  party 
of  visitors  were  obliged  to  remain  below  while  their  companions  were  hauled  up. 

The  Hegoumenos  Polycarp,  an  estimable  old  gentleman,  not  unlike  the  amiable 
Sophronius  in  appearance,  received  us  and  did  the  honours.  He  showed  us  the  two 
churches  of  the  monastery,  the  largest  of  which,  buiit  in  stone  with  inlaid  courses 
of  brick,  contains  a  richly  gilded  iconostasis,  while  its  walls  are  embellished  from  floor  to 
roof  with  full-length  frescoes  or  medallions  of  saints,  and  with  an  elaborate  painting 
of  the  tortures  of  several  holy  martyrs,  who  are  being  beaten,  stabbed,  impaled,  torn 
asunder,  or  in  other  ways  forcibly  but  tediously  deprived  of  the  vital  spark.  There  is 
something  solemn  and  even  beautiful  about  the  dim  interior  with  its  dark-blue  colouring, 
its  peering  fresco  faces,  its  ancient  furniture,  and  the  glimmer  of  its  gilded  screen. 


Outside  the  church  are  suspended  the  wooden  and  iron  semandrons,  which  take  the 
place  of  bells  in  the  Greek  monasteries.  They  consist  of  either  rudely  shaped  boards, 
which  are  struck  with  mallets  or  hammers  to  summon  the  monk  to  prayer,  or  of  iron 
tyres  shaped  into  a  semi-hoop.  In  the  walls  of  the  monastery  may  be  seen  embedded 
plates  of  that  famous  glazed  earthenware  which  was  baked  in  the  mediaeval  kilns  of 
Rhodes. 

Hence,  upon  inquiring  for  the  library,  we  were  conducted  by  the  Hegoumenos  into 
a  number  of  dark  and  fusty  chambers,  whose  racks  are  filled  only  with  worthless  copies 
of  the  classics  and  scriptures,  and  from  which  no  later  Curzon  could  hope  to  glean  the 
rich  harvest  that  was  all  but  reaped  by  his  predecessor  in  1834,  the  more  valuable  con- 
tents having  either  been  parted  with  ere  now  or  been  inventoried  by  the  State.  Next 
we  saw  the  treasury,  a  smaller  apartment,  where  a  row  of  wooden  chests  contained 
vestments  of  rich  old  brocade,  an  exquisitely  carved  cross  in  olive  wood,  reliquaries 
containing  sacred  objects,  among  them  the  vinegar  and  sponge  that  were  offered  to 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  a  row  of  silver  embossed  caskets,  which  upon  being  opened 
revealed  through  an  aperture  the  brown  cranium  of  some  eminent  saint  or  martyr,  one 
of  them  being  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  skull  of  the  Emperor  John  Cantacuzene,  who 
like  Domitian  and  Charles  V.  elected  in  later  life  to  exchange  an  Emperor's  crown  for 
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the  monastic  cowl.  The  refectory  of  Meteora  is  a  gloomy  crypt-like  apartment,  with 
a  circular  stone  table  in  an  apse  at  the  end,  at  which  the  Hegoumenos  once  presided  ; 
the  kitchen  has  a  vast  circular  fireplace  on  the  floor,  and  a  domed  roof  with  a  single 
orifice  blackened  and  encrusted  with  the  soot  of  ages.  We  also  saw  the  bakehouse, 
the  wine  cellar,  where  is  a  portentous  empty  hogshead  like  a  miniature  Great  Tun  of 
Heidelberg,  the  guest  chamber,  where  we  were  entertained  with  anisette,  coffee,  and 
Turkish  Delight,  and  wrote  our  names  in  both  English  and  Greek  in  the  Visitors' 
book,  and  were  presented  with  a  history  of  the  monastery  by  the  learned  Polycarp, 
and  with  lithographed  prints  of  an  ancient  engraving  of  the  crag  cloisters  of  Meteora. 
The  Transfiguration  was  once  the  principal  and  wealthiest  of  all  these  monasteries, 
but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  pitiable  decline,  and  the  cultured  Polycarp  appears  to  share 
with  two  companions  the  monopoly  of  its 
faded  splendour. 

From  here  we  went  to  St.   Barlaam,  > ' 

reared  in  very  similar  fashion  upon  a  neigh-  ^., 

bouring  but  even  more  isolated  cone,  whose 
top  it  completely  covered.  Formerly  there 
was  a  bridge  across  the  chasm  that  separ- 
ates this  rock  from  the  mainland  ;  but  it 

has    been   destroyed,    and   access  is    now  —■ 

only  gained  either  by  the  jointed  ladder 
apparatus,  which  is  here  longer  but  less 
disposed  to  oscillate  than  at  the  Meta- 
morphosis, or  by  the  rope  and  net  appar- 
atus which  descend  from  an  even  greater 
height,  described  by  Curzon  as  222  feet, 
but  declared  by  our  guide  to  be  340. 
Certainly  it  took  double  the  time— a  full 
three  minutes — to  ascend  or  descend,  and 
the  rotatory  process  in  mid-air  would  not 
be  exhilarating  to  a  weak  head.  We 
only  found  two  occupants  of  St.  Barlaam, 
the  Htgoumtnos  being  away  ;  and  one  of 
these,  if  possessed  of  all  the  monastic 
virtues,  which  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  deny,  at  any  rate  effectively  concealed 
them  beneath  the  visage  of  a  quite  un- 
common desperado.  The  appearance  of 
these  last  two  surviving  heirs  of  St.  Basil 
was  in  keeping  with  that  of  their  monas- 
tery, which  though  once  the  neatest  and  =.,  z>^„.^v.^,^. 
most   comely,   is    now    falling   to    pieces. 

Nevertheless,  one  or  two  garden  plots,  with  flowers  and  fruit  trees  and  cypress 
spires,  still  give  it  an  appearance  which  the  others  lack,  while  from  a  centre  loggai 
or  portico  is  a  noble  outlook  over  hill  and  valley.  The  church  contains  less  gilding 
than  the  Great  Meteora  ;  but  the  death  of  the  sainted  Ephraim,  whose  departure 
from  this  world  appears  to  have  been  witnessed  by  a  large  congregation  of  admirers, 
is  depicted  upon  its  walls,  and  a  silver  box  contains  what  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
is  the  veritable  hand  of  the  great  Chrysostom.  Here,  as  at  the  Transfiguration, 
we  returned  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts  by  dropping  a  gold  piece  into  the  alms-box 
of  the  church,  from  which  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  very  speedily  extracted  by  the 
holy  brethren.  No  Visitors'  book  was  forthcoming,  but  the  more  respectable  of  the 
two  monks  was  very  anxious  that  we  should  inscribe  our  names  in  a  book  containing 
the  official  lists  of  previous  occupants  of  its  monastic  cells.  This  sacrilege  we 
decline  to  perpetrate;  and,  committing  ourselves  once  again  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  capstan  and  the  net,  we  were  pushed  out  over  the  precipice,  and  lowered 
with  comfortable  precision  on  to  terra  firma. 
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By  V.  BALL,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

OUT  ten  years  ago  I  first  published  some  account  of  the  conclusions 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  most  recent  writers,  I  had  then 
arrived  at  as  to  the  probable  identity  of  the  Koh-i-nur  with  the 
Mogul's  diamond.     Since  that  time  I  have  carefully  noted,  from 
what  may  be  described  as  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject, 
everything  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it.     To  some  of  the 
numerous  writers  my  thanks  are  due,  not  so   much    indeed  for 
their  generalisations  or  conclusions,  as  for  their  occasional  refer- 
ences to  original  authorities,  which,   when   followed  up,  have  in 
certain  instances  proved  of  value.     To  illustrate  the  confusion  and  contradiction  into 
which  the  subject  has  fallen,  and  for  no  other  reason,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  each 
single  fact  connected  with  it,  a  large  number  of  authorities  might  be  named  who  have 
misquoted  and  misrepresented  it.     This  experience  is  probably  not  unlike  what  is 
encountered  by  many  a  historian  who  traces  his  datd  back  to  original  sources. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Tavernier's  Travels  in  India,  a 
short  time  ago,  I  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject  again  and  with  somewhat 
fuller  investigation  of  the  details  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  At  present  I  propose 
to  treat  it  with  as  much  freedom  from  technical  and  non-essential  detail  as  the  circum- 
stances admit  of.  I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a  romance,  romantic  as  some  of  the 
events  referred  to  doubtless  are  ;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  veracious  history,  illumi- 
nated by  investigation  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  lines,  wherever  such  can  be 
usefully  introduced  to  render  assistance.  1  can  promise  that  nothing  will  be  stated 
here  as  a  fact  which  has  not  been  welt  authenticated,  and  that  matters  of  doubt  and 
hypothesis  will  be  referred  to  only  as  such.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  endeavour  to 
clothe  the  dry  facts  which  must  be  enumerated,  with  what  will,  I  trust,  prevent  their 
being  repellent  to  the  general  reader ;  and  I  venture  to  ask  his  close  attention  to  the 
argument,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  justice  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  here  set  forth. 

There  are  only  two  original  authorities  who  have  themselves  seen  and  written  about 
the  Great  Mogul's  diamond,  as  such.  They  are  Tavernier  and  Bernier,  the  latter,  as 
is  well  known,  was  for  some  years  attached  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mogul's 
court  in  the  capacity  of  physician  ;  his  reference  to  the  diamond  being  short  may  be 
disposed  of  first.  He  says  that  it  was  "matchless,"  and  that  it  was  presented  to 
Shah  Jahan  by  Mir  Jumla,  the  famous  general,  when  he  entered  the  Mogul's 
service  and  advised  him  tp  despatch  an  army  against  his  former  master,  the  King  of 
Golconda. 

Tavernier,  the  renowned  jeweller  and  traveller,  who  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  his 
six  visits  to  the  East,  ia  the  sole  authority  for  all  the  detail  regarding  this  stone. 
Very  methodical,  and,  excepting  minor  inconsistencies,  very  important  and  trust- 
worthy this  detail  is.  It  has  seldom  been  closely  studied,  much  more  frequently  it  has 
been  in  part  rejected,  so  as  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  particular  theories  :  but  most 
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frequently  of  all  it  has  been  misquoted  and  bandied  about  from  one  writer  to  another, 
till  it  has  retained  but  little  semblance  to  the  original. 

There  are  in  Tavernier's  Travels  four  distinct  references  to  the  diamond.  One  of 
these  is  in  part  spurious,  if  not  altogether  so  :  it  states  that  the  stone  was  found  at  the 
mine  of  Gani  or  Caulour  (Kollur),  weighed  900  carats  (sic)  before  cutting,  and  was 
presented  to  Aurangzeb  by  Mir  Jumla.  The  two  last  statements  are  in  contradiction 
with  others  made  elsewhere  in  the  Travels ^  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
attributing  them  to  an  erroneous  editorial  interpolation  and  not  to  Tavernier  himself. 
The  editor  was  Chappuzeau,  who  in  the  year  1661,  fifteen  years  before  the  Travels  first 
appeared,  published  them  in  his  Histoire  desjayauxy  a  work  which  was  however  largely 
founded  on  Tavernier's  memoranda  or  letters,  while  he  was  still  on  his  last  journey  in 
India.  This  spurious  element  in  the  passage  further  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
first  statement,  namely,  that  the  diamond  was  obtained  in  the  KoUur  mine,  may  itself 
not  be  correct.  I  should  not  refer  to  this  doubtful  point,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  independent  evidence  that  Mir  Jumla  obtained  large  diamonds 
from  a  totally  different  and  far  distant  mine  at  Currure  (/.^.,  Wajra-Karur  in  Bellary), 
when  he  took  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  for  the  King  of  Golconda. 

The  true  history  of  the  diamond,  as  derived  from  the  other  references  in  Tavernier's 
Travels^  and  from  Bernier's  above  quoted  testimony,  appears  to  be  that  the  stone 
was  presented  to  Shah  Jahan  by  Mir  Jumla  about  the  year  1657 ;  it  was  then  uncut, 
and  weighed  900  ratis^  or  787^^  Florentine  carats  (i>.  about  756  English  carats). 
Subsequently  it  was  reduced  by  a  most  wasteful  system  of  grinding,  by  Hortensio 
Boi^io,  a  Venetian  jeweller  in  the  Mogul's  service,  to  319J  ratis  or  279^  Florentine 
carats  (/>.  268|^  English  carats).  This  was  its  weight  when  carefully  examined  by 
Tavernier  at  Agra  in  the  year  1665.  ^^  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Aurangzeb,  who 
had  deposed  and  imprisoned  his  father  Shah  Jahan.  Tavernier  estimated  the  value  of 
the  diamond  to  be  equivalent  to  ;^879,245  i8j.  \\d.  and  he  adds  that  if  it  had  only 
weighed  279  carats,  owing  to  the  geometrical  method  of  calculation,  its  value  would 
have  been  less  by  ;^3,534  13^.  i^^- — the  latter  sum  therefore  representing,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  value  of  the  fraction,  -x^ths,  of  a  carat.  He  states  that  in  form  it 
was  round,  also  that  it  was  that  of  an  ^%%  cut  in  two  (a  rather  vague  description),  that 
it  was  ''  rose-cut,"  ver}'  steep  at  one  side,  with  a  notch  on  the  basal  margin,  and  had 
an  internal  fiaw,  and  finally  that  its  water  was  beautiful. 

I  shall  not  pause  here  to  detail  the  somewhat  complex  calculations  by  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  proved,  the  livre^  in  which  Tavernier  expresses  the  above  values,  was 
worth  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  that  his  carats  were  the  light  '*  Florentine"  carats, 
and  that  his  ratis  (*'  pearl  "  ratis  he  calls  them),  which  were,  he  says,  equal  to  |ths  of  a 
carat  were  equal  to  2.66  troy  grains.  Tavernier's  arithmetic  is  occasionally  somewhat 
defective,  but  these  equivalents  have  been  tested  and  proved  to  be  correct  over  and 
over  again  throughout  his  volume.  The  importance  of  their  true  valuation  for  the 
purposes  of  this  investigation,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  real  discussion  of  the  main  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  diamond  was 
possible  until  it  had  been  first  ascertained  what  Tavernier's  standards  of  weight  really 
were. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  Tavernier's  drawing,  or,  as  it  may  more  properly 
be  called,  his  diagram  of  the  Mogul's  diamond.  Here  it  is.  It  will  be  observed  by 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the  figures  of  the  same,  as  reproduced 
in  any  of  the  well-known  works  on  precious  stones,  what  a  rude,  unprojected  repre- 
sentation it  is  of  a  faceted  stone.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  published  figures  of  this  stone,  and  all  the  glass  models  which  have  been  produced, 
have  no  other  foundation  in  fact,  than  this  poor  original  figure,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  owe  much  to  the  imaginative  skill  of  the  artists  who  have  prepared  them. 

There  is  but  one  point  absolutely  certain  about  the  figure,  it  is  that  it  should 
represent  a  stone  of  279^  Florentine,  or  268^^^  English  carats,  and  no  more.  It 
is  probable  that  the  diameter  was  taken  from  measurement  and  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  correct,  otherwise  the  figure  must  be  condemned  as  being  utterly 
valueless.  It  affords  ample  testimony  that  Tavernier  was  not  an  artist  as  he,  indeed, 
himself,  elsewhere  admits.  To  any  one  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject  it 
at  once  appears  to  represent  a  stone  far  too  large  for  the  weight  above  indicated. 
That  such  is  the  case  can  be  proved  by  an  examination  and  careful  weighment  of  one 
of  the  glass  models  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  figure.     I  find  that  such  a  mod^^ 
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weighs  61.483  grams,  and  this,  supposing  the  material  were  diamond  instead  of  glass, 
represents  a  stone  of  about  436  carats,  or  an  excess  of  about  168  carats  over  what  it 
should. 

This  proves  that  Tavernier's  figure  and  all  the  figures  and  models  derived  from  it, 
are  enormously  exaggerated  and  do  not  therefore  afford  a  true  representation  of  the 
form  of  the  Mogul's  diamond.  This  may  I  think  be  accepted  as  a  conclusive  con- 
demnation of  them  as  regards  the  mass  they  represent,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  by 
any  form  of  argument.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  such  figures  should  not  be 
reproduced  in  future  works  on  precious  stones.  It  wilt  however  take  a  long  time  to 
expunge  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  the  effect  produced  by  them  and  the  fictitious 
stories  connected  therewith. 

One  point,  as  being  very  probably  accurate  in  Tavernier's  figure,  has  been  reserved 

above,  that  is  the  diameter  of  the  stone,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  correct,  it  is 

certain  that  the  mutilated  stone  known  as  the  Koh-i-nur 

might  have  been  carved  out  of  a  flatter  stone  of  the  same 

diameter  as,    and    having    the    proper    weight    of    the 

"  Mo^l."     In  order  to  make  this  clear  it  is  necessary  to 

ask  attention  to   the  figures  below.     They  demonstrate 

that    the    Koh-i-nur    which,    when    it    was    brought    to 

England    in    the   year    1850,   weighed   186,^  carats  had 

I  then,  already,  had  pieces  removed  from  it  by  cleavage, 

I  after   the    original  cutting,    and  further    that    the    stone 

corresponded  in  diameter  exactly  with  the  Mogul's  dia- 

THE  GREAT  hocul's  DIAMOND,  mond    as    represented  by  Tavernier.      These    facts   and 

observations,  therefore,  directly  support    the   hypothesis 

that  the  Koh-i-nur  was  the  mutilated  remnant  of  the  Mogul's  diamond.     As  to  when 

it  was  so  mutilated,  a  suggesrion  will  be  made  further  on. 

The  question  may  be  asked — Supposing  this  conclusion  to  be  accepted,  can  the  true 
form  of  the  Mogul's  diamond  be  re-constructed  ? — I  think  it  can.  If  an  authentic  model 
of  the  Koh-i-nur,  as  it  was  when  brought  to  England,  be  taken,  and  if  it  be  proved  by 
weighment  to  represent  a  diamond  of  186^'y  carats,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  adding 
to  it,  symmetrically,  on  the  mutilated  surfaces,  and  on  the  four-faceted'  table,  an 
amount  of  material  representing  82.32  carats  of  diamond  ;  then  as  186.06  ■\-  82.32= 
268.38  we  should  have  a  model  of  the  proper  weight,  representing  the  Mogul's  diamond. 
The  resultant  form,  though  differing,  it  is  true,  from  Tavernier's  exaggerated  diagram, 
would  have  the  same  diameter  as  it  has,  and  would  exhibit  some  of  the  minor  character- 
istics, such  as  being  steeper  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  a  notch  on  the  basal 
margin,  to  which  Tavernier  refers :  these  being  points  which  even  Professor 
Maskelyne,  who  otherwise  disputes  Tavernier's  account,  admits  characterise  the 
Koh-i-nur. 

Elsewhere*  I  have  dealt  with  the  histories  of  other  diamonds,  which  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  connect  with  the  Mogul's  diamond  or  the  Koh-i-nur,  to  these  I  shall 
not  further  refer,  save  only  to  one,  to  which  such  special  reference  has  sometimes  been 
made  that  it  cannot  be  passed  in  silence  here. 

This  is  the  diamond  of  Sultan  Babar,  which,  as  he  states  in  bis  Memoirs  was 
in  the  year  1526,  taken  from  Rajah  Bikermajit  by  Humayun,  Babar's  son,  and  presented 
by  him  to  his  father,  who  returned  it  to  him  again  ;  after  which  time  it  is  assumed 
to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  up  to  the  sack  of  Delhi 
by  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  it  was  not  seen  by  Tavernier  when  he  was  shown  Aurangzeb's 
jewels  ;  but  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  at  that  time  it  may  have  been  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  ex-Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  who  was  then  in  prison,  where  he  is  known 
to  have  had  many  jewels  with  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  one  fact  to  connect 
it  with  the  Koh-i-nur  (in  its  mutilated  stage)  except  an  approximate  identity  of  weights. 
Babar's  stone,  by  two  independent  authorities,  namely  Babar  himself  and  Ferishta, 
who  used  totally  different  kinds  of  diamond  weights,  has  been  proved  to  have  weighed 
about  186  (or  188)  carats,  and  so  did  the  Koh-i-nur  when  acquired  by  the  British  in 
the  year  1849  ;  but  the  latter,  a  mutilated  stone,  is  not  likely  to  have  remained  in  that 
condition  as  the  chief  jewel  of  the  imperial  treasury  for  323  years,  and  our  identification 
of  it  with  the  Mogul's  diamond  practically  excludes  Babar's  from  this  line  of  descent. 
'  The  UMxfaeitti!  (see  Fig.  3)  were  evidently  cut  aflir  the  removal  of  Ihe  upper  portion  of  the  stone  by 
cleavage.  '  See  Tavernier's  Travtis,  Eng.  Trans.  1889,  vol.  iL  Appendix  i. 
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This  is  not  all  however,  there  is  now  in  the  Persian  Treasury  a  diamond  called  the 
Dariya-i-nur,  or  "  Ocean  of  Light,"  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Delhi 
by  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  not  seen  at  Agra  by  Tavernier,  but  its  weight  is  known  to  be 
186  carats,  as  recorded  by  Malcolm,  who  saw  it  during  his  visit  to  Persia,  in  the  year 
1810,  and  there  is  no  recorded  fact  that  in  the  very  smallest  degree  militates  against 
the  possibility  of  its  being  identical  with  the  diamond  of  Sultan  Babar.  The  form  of 
Babar's  diamond  is  nowhere  recorded  and  the  form  of  the  Dariya-i-nur,  though  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  flat  stone,  has  yet  to  be  authoritatively  described. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  piece  together  the  scattered  fragments  of  information 
which  exist  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Koh-i-nur,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
seen  at  Agra  by  Taver- 
nier, in  the  year  1665, 
until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen. 

In  the  year  1739  the 
Empire  of  India  was  in 
the  hands  of   Muham- 
mad   Shah,   the   feeble 
descendant  of  the  able 
and  valiant  Moguls,  his 
ancestors.    By  him  the 
diamond  was  delivered 
up  to  the    Persian  in- 
vader Nadir  Shah,  who 
bore  away  with  him  as 
the  result  of  the  loot 
of       Delhi,       treasure 
amounting,  it  ts   said, 
to  ;^7o,ooo,ooo.      On 
iirst      beholding       the 
stone.  Nadir  applied  to 
it  the   title  Koh-i-nur, 
or       "  Mountain       of 
Light,"  a  most  suitable 
name,  for  the  stone  de- 
scribed   by    Tavernier, 
and    one   which  it  has 
retained     through     alt 
thevicissitudes  through 
which    it    has    passed 
during    the    last    150 
years.     In  1747  Nadir 
was    murdered   at    Kelat   in    Khorassan  and  the    diamond,    according   to    one,    and 
apparently    the  most    authentic    account,  passed    together    with    the    throne    to   his 
grandson.  Shah  Rukh,  who  then  went  to  reside  at  Meshed,  where  he  was  subsequently 
made  a  prisoner  and  cruelly  tortured  by  Aga  Muhammad  {Mir  Allum  Khan),  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  extort  the  Koh-i-nur  from   him.      In  the  year  1752  Shah  Rukh 
gave  it  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance,  to  Ahmad  Shah,   the  former  commander  of 
Nadir's  cavalry,  who  on  Nadir's  death,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
stolen,  founded  the  Durani  dynasty  at  Kabul.      By  him  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Talmur,  who  then  went  to  reside  at  Kabul.      From  Taimur  it  passed  by  descent  to  his 
eldest    son,   Shah    Zaman,    who,    when    deposed    by    his   brother    Muhammad,    and 
deprived  of  his  eyesight,  still  contrived  to   keep  possession  of  the   diamond  in  his 
prison;  two  years  afterwards  he  gave  it  to  his  third  brother,  Sultan  Shuja.     According 
to  Elphinstone  and  Sleeman  it  had  been  found  secreted   together  with  some  other 
jewels  in  the  walls  of  the  prison  cell  which  Shah  Zaman  had  occupied.     After  Shuja's 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Kabul,  on  the  dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  Muhammad, 
he  was  visited  at  Peshawur  in   1809  by  Elphinstone,  who  describes  how  he  saw  the 
diamond  in  a  bracelet  worn  by  Shuja,  and  he  refers  to  it  confidently,  in  a  footnote,  as 
being  the  Mogul's  diamond  figured  by  Tavernier.     Shuja  was  subsequently  in  his 
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Fig.  I.    The  circle 
figured  by  Tavernier. 
Koh-i-nur. 

Fig.  II.  The  Koh-i- 
been  lemaved  by  cleavage.  A,  Flaw  parallel  to  cleavage  plane  H  ;  11  and  C, 
Nolches  cut  to  hold  the  stone  in  its  setting  ;  D,  Flaw  parallel  to  plane  G, 
produced  by  fracture  at  E  ;  F,  Fracture  produced  by  a  blow  ;  G,  Unpolished 
cleavage  plane  produced  by  fracture — it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  109°  iff 
to  the  basal  plane  H.     From  Mr.  Tennanl's  fipire. 

Fig.  Ill,  The  opposite  aspect  of  the  Koh-i-nuT  from  a  glass  model. 


the  basal  surface  of  the 
r,  showing  the  surfaces  from  whence  portioi 
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turn  dethroned  by  his  brother  Muhammad,  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  the 
prison  where  he  had  been  confined,  his  eyes  having  been  spared  the  usual  blinding 
process  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother  and  his  eldest  brother  Zaman. 

In  1812  the  families  of  Zaman  and  of  Shuja  who  still  retained  possession  of  the 
diamond,  went  to  Lahore,  and  Ranjit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  promised  the 
wife  of  the  latter  that  he  would  assist  her  husband  and  confer  upon  him  the  kingdom 
of  Kashmir,  for  which  services,  however,  he  expected  to  receive  the  Koh-i-nur. 

When  Shah  Shuja  reached  Lahore  soon  afterwards,  he  was  detained  there  by 
Ranjit,  who  wished  to  secure  both  his  person  and  the  diamond  :  but  the  Shah  for  a 
time  evaded  compliance  with  this  demand  for  the  stone,  asserting  that  he  had  lost  it, 
and  he  refused  offers  of  moderate  sums  of  money  for  it.  At  length  ' '  the  Maharajah 
visited  the  Shah  in  person,  mutual  friendship  was  declared,  an  exchange  of  turbans 
took  place,  the  diamond  was  surrendered,  and  the  Shah  received  the  assig'nment  of  a 
jaghity  or  estate,  in  the  Punjab  for  his  maintenance,  and  a  promise  of  aid  in  recovering 
Kabul."  This  was  in  the  year  1813.  The  Shah^then  escaped  from  Lahore  to  Rajauri, 
in  the  hills,  and  from  thence  to  Ludiana,  after  suffering  great  privations.  Here  he  and 
his  brother.  Shah  Zaman,  were  well  received  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
and  a  liberal  pension  (;^6,ooo  each),  was  assigned  by  the  Government  for  their  support. 
The  above  statements  are  largely  taken  from  Sleeman's  account,  which  was  founded 
on  a  narrative  by  Shah  Zaman,  the  blind  old  king  himself,  who  communicated  it  to 
General  Smith,  who  at  that  time  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Ludiana. 

In  the  year  1839  Shah  Shuja,  under  Lord  Auckland's  Government,  was  set  up  on 
the  throne  of  Kabul  by  a  British  force,  which,  as  is  so  well  known,  was  two  years 
later  annihilated  during  its  retreat. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  writers  up  to  this  period,  and,  as  it  has  also  been  stated, 
the  opinions  of  the  jewellers  of  Delhi  and  Kabul,  concur  in  the  view  that  the  diamond 
which  Ranjit  thus  acquired  was  the  Mogul's  /.^.,  the  one  described  by  Tavernier.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  mutilation  and  diminution  in  weight  by  about  eighty-two  or 
eighty-three  carats,  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  subjected,  took  place  while  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Shah  Rukh,  Shah  Zaman,  or  Shah  Shuja,  whose  necessities 
may  have  caused  one  or  other  of  them  to  have  pieces  removed  from  it  by  cleavage,  to 
furnish  him  with  money.  That  the  stone  was  mutilated  does  not  admit  of  question, 
but  previous  writers  who  have  alluded  to  it  have  put  quite  a  different  complexion  on 
the  common  rumour  in  Persia  that  it  had  taken  place ;  in  fact  it  may  be  stated  that 
hitherto  there  never  has  been  any  serious  attempt  to  explain  the  extent  of  the 
mutilation  and  the  precise  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  true  history  of  the  diamond. 

Maharajah  Runjit  Singh,  during  his  life  time,  often  wore  the  diamond  on  state 
occasions,  and  it  is  referred  to  by  many  English  writers  who  saw  it  during  that  period  ; 
some  of  them  extol  its  brilliancy  while  others  assert  that  it  was  deficient  in  lustre. 
Miss  Eden,  in  her  Portraits  of  the  Princes  and  People  of  India,  gives  a  figure  of  the 
stone  as  it  then  appeared  in  its  mounting. 

In  1839  Ranjit  died,  and  on  his  death-bed  expressed  a  wish  that  the  diamond,  then 
valued  by  different  authorities  at  from  ;^30o,ooo  to  ;^i, 000,000,  should  be  sent  to  the 
temple  at  Jagganath,  but  this  desire,  whether  it  was  recalled,  as  some  state,  or  not, 
was  never  carried  out,  and  the  stone  was  placed  in  the  jewel-chamber  till  the  infant. 
Rajah  Dhulip  Singh,  was  acknowledged  as  Ranjit*s  successor. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sikh  regiments,  the  Punjab  was 
annexed  in  the  year  1849,  the  diamond  was  formally  handed  to  the  new  "Board  of 
Government "  at  one  of  its  earliest  meetings,  and  six  weeks  later,  in  consequence  of 
instructions  received  from  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  was  sent  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

In  1851  the  Koh-i-nur  was  exhibited  in  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  and  in  1852 
the  recutting  of  the  stone  was  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty  to  Messrs.  Garrards,  who 
employed  Voorsanger,  a  diamond  cutter  from  M.  Coster's  atelier  at  Amsterdam, 
for  the  work.  The  actual  cutting  lasted  thirty-eight  days,  and  by  it  the  weight 
was  reduced  from  i86^V  ^^  ^^^A  carats,  thus  losing  80  carats  on  this  occasion. 
The  cost  of  the  cutting  amounted  to  ;^8,ooo. 

It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  have  added  much  authentic  detail  to  the 
above  history,  had  space  been  available ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  plain  record  of 
facts  will  not  have  proved  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  although  it  may  be  less 
picturesque  and  romantic  than  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  Koh-i-nur  which  have 
been  previously  written. 
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CHAPTER  XV." 

NORNA'S  voice  sank  from  the  tone  of  anger  to  a  lower  pitch.     She 
spoke  quietly  and  very  distinctly  as  though  to  impress  every  word 
upon  the  ear  of  the  man  who  was  in  her  power.     The  Wanderer 
listened,  too,  scarcely  comprehending  at  first,  but  slowly  yielding  to 
the  influence  she  exerted  until  the  vision  rose  before  him  also  with 
all  its  moving  scenes,  in  all  its  truth  and  in  all  its  horror.     As  in  a 
dream   the   deeds    that    had  been   passed  before  him,  the  desolate 
burial-ground  was  peopled  with  forms  and  faces  of  other  days,  the 
gravestones  rose  from  the  earth  and  piled  themselves  into  gloomy 
houses  and  remote  courts  and  dim  streets  and  venerable  churches,  the  dry  and  twisted 
trees  shrank  down,  and  broadened  and  swung  their  branches  as  arms,  and  drew  up 
their  roots  out  of  the  ground  as  feet  under  them  and  moved  hither  and  thither.     And 
the  knots  and  bosses  and  gnarls  upon  them  became  faces,  dark,  eagle-like  and  keen, 
and  the  creaking  and  crackling  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  under  the  piercing  blast  that 
swept  by,  became  articulate  and  like  the  voices 'of  old  men  talking  angrily  together. 
There  were    sudden  changes  from  day  to   night  and  from  night  to  day.      In  dark 
chambers  crouching  men  took  counsel  of  blood  together  under  the  feeble  rays  of  a 
flickering  lamp.     In  the  uncertain  twilight  of  winter,  muflled  figures  lurked  at  the 
corner  of  streets,  waiting  for  some  one  to  pass,  who  must  not  escape  them.     As  the 
Wanderer  gazed  and  listened,  Israel  Kafka  was  transformed.     He  no  longer  stood 
with  outstretched  arms,  his  back  against  a  crumbling  slab,  his  filmy  eyes   fixed  on 
Unoma's  face.     He  grew  younger ;  his  features  were  those  of  a  boy  of  scarcely  thir- 
teen years,  pale,  earnest  and  brightened  by  a  soft  light  which  followed  him  hither  and 
thither  and  he  was  not  alone.     He  moved  with  others  through  the  old  familiar  streets 
of  the  city,  clothed  in  a  fashion  of  other  times,  speaking  in  accents  comprehensible  but 
unlike  the  speech  of  to-day,  acting  in  a  dim  and  far-off  life  that  had  once  been. 

The  Wanderer  looked,  and,  as  in  dreams,  he  knew  that  what  he  saw  was  unreal, 
he  knew  that  the  changing  walls  and  streets  and  houses  and  public  places  were  built 
up  of  gravestones  which  in  truth  were  deeply  planted  in  the  ground,  immovable  and 
incapable  of  spontaneous  motion  ;  he  knew  that  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  were 
not  human  beings  but  gnarled  and  twisted  trees  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  hum 
of  voices  which  reached  his  ears  was  but  the  sound  of  dried  branches  bending  in  the 
wind  ;  he  knew  that  Israel  Kafka  was  not  the  pale-faced  boy  ivho  glided  from  place  to 
place  followed  everywhere  by  a  soft  radiance  ;  he  knew  that  Unorna  was  the  source 
'  Copjiieht  1890,  by  P.  Muioo  Crawford. 

'  The  deeds  here  described  were  done  in  Pmgae  on  Ihe  Iwenly-first  day  of  Febmary  in  ihe  year  1694. 
I.uanu  and  his  accomplice  Levi  Kurtzhandel,  or  Brevimanui,  or  "the  short-handed,"  were  betrayed  by  their 
own  people.  Lazarus  hanged  himself  in  pmoo,  and  Levi  saflered  death  by  the  wheel — repentant,  it  is  said, 
and  himself  b^tiied.  A  fult  account  of  the  trial,  written  in  Ladn,  was  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  may  be 
■e«n  in  the  Suie  Mnsenin  in  Pra^e.  The  boc^  of  Simon  Abelcs  was  eihnmed  and  rests  in  the  Teyn  Kirche, 
in  the  chapel  on  the  led  of  the  high  altar.  The  slight  extension  of  cenain  scenes  not  fully  descnbed  in  the 
I^tin  volume  wilt  be  pardoned  in  a  work  of  fiction. 
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/         '■• 
and  origin  of  the  vision,  and  that  the  mingling  speeches  Of  the  actors,  now  shrill  in 

angry  altercation,  now  hissing  in  low,  fierce  whisper,  were  really  formed  upon  Unorna's 
lips  and  made  audible  through  her  tones,  as  the  chorus  of  indistinct  speech  proceeded 
from  the  swaying  trees.  It  was  to  him  an  illusion  of  which  he  understood  the  key  and 
penetrated  the  secret,  but  it  was  marvellous  in  its  way  and  he  was  held  enthralled  from 
the  first  moment  when  it  began  to  unfold  itself.  He  understood  further  that  Israel  Kafka 
was  in  a  state  different  from  this,  that  he  was  suffering  all  the  reality  of  another  life, 
which  to  the  Wanderer  was  but  a  dream.  For  the  moment  all  his  faculties  had  a  double 
perception  of  things  and  sounds,  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  fact  and  the  mirage 
that  distorted  and  obscured  it.  For  the  moment  he  was  aware  that  his  reason  was 
awake  though  his  eyes  and  his  ears  might  be  sleeping.  Then  the  unequal  contest 
between  the  senses  and  the  intellect  ceased,  and  while  still  retaining  the  dim  conscious- 
ness that  the  source  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  lay  in  Unorna's  brain,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  quickly  from  one  scene  to  another  absorbed  and  taken  out  of  himself  by  the 
horror  of  the  deeds  done  before  him. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  vision,  though  vivid,  seemed  objectless  and  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing. The  dark  depths  of  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  city  were  opened,  and  it  was  towards 
evening.  Throngs  of  gowned  men,  crooked,  bearded,  filthy,  vulture-eyed,  crowded 
upon  each  other  in  a  narrow  public  place,  talking  in  quick,  shrill  accents,  gesticulating, 
with  hands  and  arms  and  heads  and  bodies,  laughing,  chuckling,  chattering,  hook- 
nosed and  loose-lipped,  grasping  fat  purses,  in  lean  fingers,  shaking  greasy  curls  that 
straggled  out  under  caps  of  greasy  fur,  glancing  to  right  and  left  with  quick,  gleam- 
ing looks  that  pierced  the  gloom  like  fitful  flashes  of  lightning,  plucking  at  each  other 
by  the  sleeve  and  pointing  long  fingers  and  crooked  nails,  two,  three  and  four  at  a 
time,  as  markers  in  their  ready  reckoning,  a  writhing  mass  of  humanity,  intoxicated 
by  the  smell  of  gold,  mad  for  its  possession,  half  hysteric  with  the  fear  of  losing  it, 
timid,  yet  dangerous,  poisoned  to  the  core  by  the  sweet  sting  of  money,  terrible  in 
intelligence,  vile  in  heart,  contemptible  in  body,  irresistible  in  the  unity  of  their  greed 
— the  Jews  of  Prague,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  one  corner  of  the  dusky  place  there  was  a  little  light.  A  boy  stood  there,  beside 
a  veiled  woman,  and  the  light  that  seemed  to  cling  about  him  was  not  the  reflection  of 
gold.  He  was  v^ry  young.  His  pale  face  had  in  it  all  the  lost  beauty  of  the  Jewish 
race,  the  lips  were  clearly  cut,  even,  pure  in  outline  and  firm,  the  forehead  broad  with 
thought,  the  features  noble,  aquiline — not  vulture-like.  Such  a  face  might  holy 
Stephen,  Deacon  and  Protomartyr,  have  turned  upon  the  young  men  who  laid  their 
garments  at  the  feet  of  unconverted  Saul. 

He  stood  there,  looking  on  at  the  scene  in  the  market-place,  not  wondering,  for 
nothing  of  it  was  new  to  him,  not  scorning,  for  he  felt  no  hate,  not  wrathful,  for  he 
dreamed  of  peace.  He  would  have  had  it  otherwise — ^that  was  all.  He  would  have 
had  the  stream  flow  back  upon  its  source  and  take  a  new  channel  for  itself,  he  would 
have  seen  the  strength  of  his  people  wielded  in  cleaner  deeds  for  nobler  aims.  The 
gold  he  hated,  the  race  for  it  he  despised,  the  poison  of  it  he  loathed,  but  he  had  neither 
loathing  nor  contempt  nor  hatred  for  the  men  themselves.  He  looked  upon  them  and 
he  loved  to  think  that  the  carrion  vulture  might  once  again  be  purified  and  lifted  on 
strong  wings  and  become,  as  in  old  days,  the  eagle  of  the  mountains. 

For  many  minutes  he  gazed  in  silence.  Then  he  sighed  and  turned  away.  He 
held  certain  books  in  his  hand,  for  he  had  come  from  the  school  of  the  synagogue 
where,  throughout  the  short  winter  days,  the  rabbis  taught  him  and  his  companions 
the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  tongue.  The  woman  by  his  side  was  a  servant  in  his 
father's  house  and  it  was  her  duty  to  attend  him  through  the  streets,  until  the  day  when, 
being  judged  a  man,  he  should  be  suddenly  freed  from  the  bondage  of  childish  things. 

**  Let  us  go,'*  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  The  air  is  full  of  gold  and  heavy.  I  can- 
not breathe  it." 

**  Whither?"  asked  the  woman. 

'*  Thou  knowest,"  he  answered.  And  suddenly  the  faint  radiance  that  was  always 
about  him  grew  brighter,  and  spread  out  arms  behind  him,  to  the  right  and  left,  in  the 
figure  of  a  cross. 

They  walked  together,  side  by  side,  quickly  and  often  glancing  behind  them  as 
though  to  see  whether  they  were  followed.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  not 
they  who  moved,  but  the  city  about  them  which  changed.  The  throng  of  busy  Jews 
grew  shadowy  and  disappeared,  their  shrill  voices  were  lost  in  the  distance.     There 
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were  other  people  in  the  street,  of  other  features  and  in  different  garbs,  of  prouder 
bearing'  and  hot,  restless  manner,  broad-shouldered,  erect,  manly,  with  spur  on  heel  and 
sword  at  side.  The  outline  of  the  old  synagogue  melted  into  the  murky  air  and 
changed  its  shape,  and  stood  out  again  in  other  and  ever-changing  forms.  Now  they 
were  passing  before  the  walls  of  a  noble  palace,  now  beneath  long,  low  galleries  of 
arches,  now  again  across  the  open  space  of  the  Great  Ring  in  the  midst  of  the  city — 
then  all  at  once  they  were  standing  before  the  richly  carved  doorway  of  the  Teyn 
Kirche,  the  very  doorway  out  of  which  the  Wanderer  had  followed  the  fleeting  shadow 
of  Beatrice's  figure  but  a  month  ago.  And  then  they  paused,  and  looked  again  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  searched  the  dark  corners  with  piercing  glances. 

"Thy  life  is  in  thine  hand,"  said  the  woman,  speaking  close  to  the  boy's  ear.  **  It 
is  yet  time.     Turn  with  me  and  let  us  go  back." 

The  mysterious  radiance  lit  up  the  youth's  beautiful  face  in  the  dark  street  and 
showed  the  fearless  yet  gentle  smile  that  was  on  his  lips. 

**  What  is  there  to  fear  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Death,"  answered  the  woman  in  a  trembling  tone.  "They  will  kill  thee,  and  it 
shall  be  upon  my  head." 

"And  what  is  Death  ?  "  he  asked  again,  and  the  smile  was  still  upon  his  face  as  he 
led  the  way  up  the  steps. 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  and  drew  her  veil  more  closely  about  her  and  followed 
him.  Then  they  were  within  the  church,  darker,  more  ghostly,  less  rich  in  those  days 
than  now.  The  boy  stood  beside  the  hewn  stone  basin  wherein  was  the  blessed  water, 
and  he  touched  the  frozen  surface  with  his  fingers  and  held  them  out  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Is  it  thus  ?  "  he  asked.  And  the  heavenly  smile  grew  more  radiant  as  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Again  the  woman  inclined  her  head. 

*  *  Be  it  not  upon  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  earnestly.  *  *  Though  I  would  it  might  be 
for  ever  so  with  thee." 

"  It  is  for  ever,"  the  boy  answered. 

He  went  forward  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  high  altar,  and  the  soft  light 
hovered  above  him.  The  woman  knelt  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  with  clasped 
hands  and  upturned  eyes.     The  church  was  very  dark  and  silent. 

An  old  man  in  a  monk's  robe  came  forward  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  choir  and 
stood  behind  the  marble  rails  and  looked  down  at  the  boy's  prostrate  figure,  wonder- 
ingly.  Then  the  low  gateway  was  opened  and  he  descended  the  three  steps  and  bent 
down  to  the  young  head. 

"  What  wouldest  thou  ?  "  he  asked. 

Simon  Abeles  rose  until  he  knelt,  and  looked  up  into  the  old  man's  face. 

'*  I  am  a  Jew.     I  would  be  a  Christian.     I  would  be  baptized." 

"  Fearest  thou  not  thy  people  ?  "  the  monk  asked. 

"  I  fear  not  death,"  answered  the  boy  simply. 

"  Come  with  me." 

Trembling,  the  woman  followed  them  both,  and  all  were  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
church.  They  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  all  was  still  for  a  space.  Suddenly  a  clear 
voice  broke  the  silence. 

"  Ego  baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patris^  et  Filii^  et  Spiritus  Sancti,^^ 

Then  the  woman  and  the  boy  were  standing  again  without  the  entrance  in  the 
chilly  air,  and  the  ancient  monk  was  upon  the  threshold  under  the  carved  arch  ;  his 
thin  hands,  white  in  the  darkness,  were  lifted  high  and  he  blessed  them,  and  they  went 
their  way.  , 

In  the  moving  vision  the  radiance  was  brighter  still  and  illuminated  the  streets  as 
they  moved  on.  Then  a  cloud  descended  over  all,  and  certain  days  and  weeks  passed, 
and  again  the  boy  was  walking  swiftly  toward  the  church.  But  the  woman  was  not 
with  him,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  alone,  though  the  messengers  of  evil  were  upon 
him.  Two  dark  figures  moved  in  the  shadow,  silent,  noiseless  in  their  walk,  muffled 
in  long  garments.  He  went  on,  no  longer  deigning  to  look  back,  beyond  fear  as  he 
had  ever  been,  and  beyond  even  the  expectation  of  a  danger.  He  went  into  the  church, 
and  the  two  men  made  gestures,  and  spoke  in  low  tones,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
shade  of  the  buttresses  outside. 

The  vision  grew  darker  and  a  terrible  stillness  was  over  everything,  for  the  church 
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was  not  opened  to  the  sight  this  time.  There  was  a  horror  of  long  waiting  vntb  the 
certainty  of  what  was  to  come.  The  narrow  street  was  empty  to  the  eye,  and  yet 
there  was  the  knowledge  of  evil  presence,  of  two  strong  men  waiting  in  the  dark  to 
take  their  victim  to  the  place  of  expiation.  And  the  horror  grew  in  the  silence  and 
the  emptiness,  until  it  was  unbearable. 

The  door  opened  and  the  boy  was  with  the  monk  under  the  black  arch.  The  old 
man  embraced  him  and  blessed  him  and  stood  still  for  a  moment  watching  him  as  he 
went  down.     Then  he,  also,  turned  and  went  back,  and  the  door  was  closed. 
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Swiftly  the  two  men  glided  from  their  hiding-place  and  sped  along  the  uneven 
pavement.  The  boy  paused  and  faced  them,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  taken.  They 
grasped  him  by  the  arms  on  each  side,  Lazarus  his  father,  and  Levi,  surnamed  the 
Short-handed,  the  strongest  and  the  cruellest  and  the  most  relentless  of  the  younger 
rabbis.  Their  grip  was  rough,  and  the  older  man  held  a  coarse  woollen  cloth  in  his 
hand  with  which  to  smother  the  boy's  cries  if  he  should  call  out  for  help.  But  he  was 
very  calm  and  did  not  resist  them. 

**  What  would  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  And  what  doest  thou  in  a  Christian  church  ?  "  asked  Lazarus  in  low  fierce  tones. 

"  What  Christians  do,  since  I  am  one  of  them,**  answered  the  youth,  unmoved. 

Lazarus  said  nothing,  but  he  struck  the  boy  on  the  mouth  with  his  hard  hand  so 
that  the  blood  ran  down. 

*'  Not  here  !  '*  exclaimed  Levi,  anxiously  looking  about. 

And  they  hurried  him  away  through  dark  and  narrow  lanes.  He  opposed  no 
resistance  to  Levi's  rough  strength,  not  only  suffering  himself  to  be  dragged  along 
but  doing  his  best  to  keep  pace  with  the  man's  long  strides,  nor  did  he  murmur  at  the 
blows  and  thrusts  dealt  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  father  from  the  other  side. 
During  some  minutes  they  were  still  traversing  the  Christian  part  of  the  city.  A 
single  loud  cry  for  help  would  have  brought  a  rescue,  a  few  words  to  the  rescuers 
would  have  roused  a  mob  of  fierce  men  and  the  two  Jews  would  have  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  deeds  they  had  not  yet  committed.  But  Simon  Abeles  uttered  no  cry 
and  offered  no  resistance.  He  had  said  that  he  feared  not  death,  and  he  had  spoken 
the  truth,  not  knowing  what  manner  of  death  was  to  be  his.  Onward  they  sped,  and 
in  the  vision  the  way  they  traversed  seemed  to  sweep  past  them,  so  that  they  remained 
always  in  sight  though  always  hurrying  on.  The  Christian  quarter  was  passed,  before 
them  hung  the  chain  of  one  of  those  gates  which  gave  access  to  the  city  of  the  Jews. 
With  a  jeer  and  an  oath  the  bearded  sentry  watched  them  pass — the  martyr  and  his 
torturers.  One  word  to  him,  even  then,  and  the  butt  of  his  heavy  halberd  would  have 
broken  Levi's  arm  and  laid  the  boy's  father  in  the  dust.  The  word  was  not  spoken. 
On  through  the  filthy  ways,  on  and  on,  through  narrow  courts  and  tortuous  passages 
to  a  dark  low  doorway.  Then,  again,  the  vision  showed  but  an  empty  street  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  space,  and  a  horror  of  long  waiting  in  the  falling  night. 

Lights  moved  within  the  house,  and  then  one  window  after  another  was  bolted  and 
barred  from  within.  Still  the  silence  endured  until  the  ear  was  grown  used  to  it  and 
could  hear  sounds  very  far  off,  from  deep  down  below  the  house  itself,  but  the  walls 
did  not  open  and  the  scene  did  not  change.  A  dull  noise,  bad  to  hear,  resounded  as 
from  beneath  a  vault,  and  then  another  and  another — the  sound  of  cruel  blows  upon  a 
human  body.     Then  a  pause. 

**  Wilt  thou  renounce  it  ?  "  asked  the  voice  of  Lazarus. 

•*  Kyrie  eleison^  Christie  eleison  I "  came  the  answer,  brave  and  clear.  / 

"  Lay  on,  Levi,  and  let  thy  arm  be  strong !  " 

And  again  the  sound  of  blows,  regular,  merciless,  came  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

**  Dost  thou  repent?     Dost  thou  renounce ?     Dost  thou  deny  ?  " 

"  I  repent  of  my  sins — I  renounce  your  ways — I  believe  in  the  Lord " 

The  sacred  name  was  not  heard.  A  smothered  groan  as  of  one  losing  consciousness 
in  extreme  torture  was  all  that  came  up  from  below. 

**  Lay  on,  Levi,  lay  on  !  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  strong  rabbi,  **  the  boy  will  die.  Let  us  leave  him  here  for 
this  night.  Perchance  cold  and  hunger  will  be  more  potent  than  stripes,  when  he 
shall  come  to  himself." 

**  As  thou  sayest,"  answered  the  father  in  angry  reluctance. 

Again  all  was  silent.  Soon  the  rays  of  light  ceased  to  shine  through  the  crevices 
of  the  outer  shutters,  and  sleep  descended  upon  the  quarter  of  the  Jews.  Still  the 
scene  in  the  vision  changed  not.  After  a  long  stillness  a  clear  young  voice  was  heard 
speaking : 

**  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  will  that  I  die,  grant  that  I  may  bear  all  in  Thy  name,  grant 
that  I,  unworthy,  may  endure  in  this  body  the  punishments  due  to  me  in  spirit  for  my 
sins.     And  if  it  be  Thy  will  that  I  live,  let  my  life  be  used  also  for  Thy  glory." 

The  voice  ceased  and  the  cloud  of  passing  time  descended  upon  the  vision  and  was 
lifted  again  and  again.     And  each  time  the  same  voice  was  heard  and  the  sound  of 
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torturing  blows,  but  the  voice  of  the  boy  was  weaker  every  night,  though  it  was  not 
less  brave. 

**  I  believe,"  it  said,  always.  **  Do  what  you  will,  you  have  power  over  the  body, 
but  I  have  the  Faith  over  which  you  have  no  power." 

So  the  days  and  the  nights  passed,  and  though  the  prayer  came  up  in  feeble  tones, 
it  was  born  of  a  mighty  spirit  and  it  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  tormentors  as  the  voice  of 
an  angel  which  they  had  no  power  to  silence,  appealing  from  them  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Throne  of  God  Most  High. 

Day  by  day,  also,  the  rabbis  and  the  elders  began  to  congregate  together  at 
evening  before  the  house  of  Lazarus  and  to  talk  with  him  and  with  each  other,  debating 
how  <  they  might  break  the  endurance  of  his  son  and  bring  him  again  into  the 
synagogue  as  one  of  themselves.  Chief  among  them  in  their  councils  was  Levi,  the 
Short-handed,  devising  new  tortures  for  the  frail  body  to  bear  and  boasting  how  he 
would  conquer  the  stubborn  boy  by  the  might  of  his  hands  to  hurt.  Some  of  the  rabbis 
shook  their  heads. 

**  He  is  possessed  of  a  devil,"  they  said.     **  He  will  die  and  repent  not." 

But  others  nodded  approvingly  and  wagged  their  filthy  beards  and  said  that  when 
the  fool  had  been  chastised  the  evil  spirit  would  depart  from  him. 

Once  more  the  cloud  of  passing  time  descended  and  was  lifted.  Then  the  walls  of 
the  house  were  opened  and  in  a  low  arched  chamber  the  rabbis  sat  about  a  black  table. 
It  was  night  and  a  single  smoking  lamp  was  lighted,  a  mere  wick  projecting  out  of  a 
three-cornered  vessel  of  copper  which  was  full  of  oil  and  was  hung  from  the  vault  with 
blackened  wires.  Seven  rabbis  sat  at  the  board,  and  at  the  head  sat  Lazarus.  Their 
crooked  hands  and  claw-like  nails  moved  uneasily  and  there  was  a  lurid  fire  in  their 
vulture  eyes.  They  bent  forward,  speaking  to  each  other  in  low  tones,  and  from 
beneath  their  greasy  caps  their  anointed  side  curls  dangled  and  swung  as  they  moved 
their  heads.  But  Levi  the  Short-handed  was  not  among  them.  Their  muffled  talk 
was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  sound  of  sharp,  loud  blows,  as  of  a  hammer 
striking  upon  nails,  and  as  though  a  carpenter  were  at  work  not  far  from  the  room  in 
which  they  sat. 

**  He  has  not  repented,"  said  Lazarus,  from  his  place.  **  Neither  many  stripes,  nor 
cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  have  moved  him  to  righteousness.  It  is  written  that  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." 

**  He  shall  be  cut  off,"  answered  the  rabbis  with  one  voice. 

''It  is  right  and  just  that  he  should  die,"  continued  the  father.  ''  Shall  we  give 
him  over  to  the  Christians  that  he  may  dwell  among  them  and  become  one  of  them, 
and  be  shown  before  the  world  to  our  shame  ?  " 

<<  We  will  not  let  him  go,"  said  the  dark  man,  and  an  evil  smile  flickered  from  one 
face  to  another  as  a  firefly  flutters  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  night — as  though  the  spirit 
of  evil  had  touched  each  one  in  turn. 

**  We  will  not  let  him  go,"  said  each  again. 

Lazarus  also  smiled  as  though  in  assent,  and  bowed  his  head  a  little  before  he 
spoke. 

''  I  am  obedient  to  your  judgment.  It  is  yours  to  command  and  mine  to  obey.  If 
you  say  that  he  must  die,  let  him  die.  He  is  my  son.  Take  him.  Did  not  our  father 
Abraham  lay  Isaac  upon  the  altar  and  offer  him  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ?  " 

**  Let  him  die,"  said  the  rabbis. 

"Then  let  him  die,"  answered  Lazarus.  **  I  am  your  servant.  It  is  mine  to 
obey." 

''  His  blood  be  on  our  heads,"  they  said.     And  again  the  evil  smile  went  round. 

''It  is  then  expedient  that  we  determine  of  what  manner  his  death  shall  be," 
continued  the  father,  inclining  his  body  to  signify  his  submission. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  to  shed  his  blood,"  said  the  rabbis.  "  And  we  cannot  stone  him, 
lest  we  be  brought  to  judgment  of  the  Christians.  Determine  thou  the  manner  of  his 
death." 

"  My  masters,  if  you  w^ill  it,  let  him  be  brought  once  more  before  us.  Let  us  all 
hear  with  our  ears  his  denial,  and  if  he  repent  at  the  last,  it  is  well,  let  him  live.  But 
if  he  harden  his  heart  against  our  entreaties,  let  him  die.  Levi  hath  brought  certain 
pieces  of  wood  hither  to  my  house,  and  is  even  now  at  work.  If  the  youth  is  still 
stubborn  in  his  unbelief,  let  him  die  even  as  the  Unbeliever  died — by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  the  Romans." 
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*'  Let  It  be  so.     Let  him  be  crucified !  "  said  the  rabbis  with  one  voice. 

Then  Lazarus  rose  and  went  out,  and,  in  the  vision,  the  rabbis  remained  seated, 
motionless  in  their  places  awaiting*  his  return.  The  noise  of  Levi's  hammer  echoed 
through  the  low  vaulted  chamber,  and  at  each  blow  the  smoking  lamp  quivered  a  little, 
casting  strange  shadows  upon  the  evil  faces  beneath  its  light.  At  last  footsteps,  slow 
and  uncertain,  were  heard  without,  the  low  door  opened,  and  Lazarus  entered,  holding 
up  the  body  of  his  son  before  him. 

*'  I  have  brought  him  before  you  for  the  last  time,"  he  said.  **  Question  him  and 
hear  his  condemnation  out  of  his  own  mouth.  He  repents  not,  though  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  bring  him  back  to  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Question  him,  my 
masters,  and  let  us  see  what  he  will  say." 

White  and  exhausted  with  long  hunger  and  thirst,  his  body  broken  by  torture, 
scarcely  any  longer  sensible  to  bodily  pain,  Simon  Abeles  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  his  father  not  held  him  under  the  arms.  His  head  hung  forward  and  the 
pale  and  noble  face  was  inclined  towards  the  breast,  but  the  deep,  dark  eyes  were 
open  and  gazed  calmly  upon  those  who  sat  in  judgment  at  the  table.  A  rough  piece 
of  linen  cloth  was  wrapped  about  the  boy's  shoulders  and  body  but  his  thin  arms 
were  bare. 

**  Hearest  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Lazarus?"  asked  the  rabbis.  "  Knowest  thou  in 
whose  presence  thou  standest  ?  " 

**  I  hear  you  and  I  know  you  all."  There  was  no  fear  in  the  voice  though  it 
trembled  from  weakness. 

**  Renounce  then  thy  errors,  and  having  suffered  the  chastisement  of  thy  folly, 
return  to  the  ways  of  thy  father  and  of  thy  father's  house  and  of  all  thy  people." 

**  I  renounce  my  sins,  and  whatsoever  is  yet  left  for  me  to  suffer,  I  will,  by  God's 
help,  so  bear  it  as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  Christ's  mercy." 

The  rabbis  gazed  at  the  brave  young  face,  and  smiled  and  wagged  their  beards, 
talking  one  with  another  in  low  tones. 

*'  It  is  as  we  feared,"  they  said.  **  He  is  unrepentant  and  he  is  worthy  of  death. 
It  is  not  expedient  that  the  young  adder  should  live.  There  is  poison  under  his  tongue, 
and  he  speaks  things  not  lawful  for  an  Israelite  to  hear.  Let  him  die,  that  we  may 
see  him  no  more,  and  that  our  children  be  not  corrupted  by  his  false  teachings." 

*'  Hearest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  die."  It  was  Lazarus  who  spoke,  while  holding  up 
the  boy  before  the  table  and  hissing  the  words  into  his  ear. 

**  I  hear.     I  am  ready.     Lead  me  forth." 

**  There  is  yet  time  to  repent.  If  thou  wilt  but  deny  what  thou  hast  said  these 
many  days,  and  return  to  us,  thou  shalt  be  forgiven  and  thy  days  shall  be  long  among 
us,  and  thy  children's  days  after  thee,  and  the  Lord  shall  perchance  have  mercy  and 
increase  thy  goods  among  thy  fellows." 

**  Let  him  alone,"  said  the  rabbis.     "  He  is  unrepentant." 

**  Lead  me  forth,"  said  Simon  Abeles. 

**  Lead  him  forth,"  repeated  the  rabbis.  **  Perchance,  when  he  sees  the  manner  of 
his  death  before  his  eyes,  he  will  repent  at  the  last." 

The  boy's  fearless  eyes  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

**  Whatsoever  it  be,"  he  said,  **  I  have  but  one  life.  Take  it  as  you  will.  I  die  in 
the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  into  His  hands  I  commend  my  spirit — which 
you  cannot  take." 

**  Lead  him  forth  !  Let  him  be  crucified  I  "  cried  the  rabbis  together.  •*  We  will 
hear  him  no  longer." 

Then  Lazarus  led  his  son  away  from  them,  and  left  them  talking  together  and 
shaking  their  heads  and  wagging  their  filthy  beards.  And  in  the  vision  the  scene 
changed.  The  chamber  with  its  flickering  lamp  and  its  black  table  and  all  the  men 
who  were  in  it  grew  dim  and  faded  away,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a  dim  inner  court 
between  high  houses,  upon  which  only  the  windows  of  the  house  of  Lazarus  opened. 
There,  upon  the  ground,  stood  a  lantern  of  horn,  and  the  soft  yellow  light  of  it  fell 
upon  two  pieces  of  wood,  nailed  one  upon  the  other  to  form  a  small  cross — small 
indeed,  but  yet  tall  enough  and  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  slight 
burden  of  the  boy's  frail  body.  And  beside  it  stood  Lazarus  and  Levi,  the  Short- 
handed,  the  strong  rabbi,  holding  Simon  Abeles  between  them.  On  the  ground  lay 
pieces  of  cord,  ready,  wherewith  to  bind  him  to  the  cross,  for  they  held  it  unlawful  to 
shed  his  blood. 
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It  was  soon  done.  The  two  men  took  up  the  cross  and  set  it,  with  the  body 
hanging  thereon,  against  the  wall  of  the  narrow  court,  over  against  the  house  of 
Lazarus. 

"  Thou  mayest  still  repent — during  this  night,"  said  the  father,  holding  up  the  horn 
lantern  and  looking  into  his  son's  tortured  face. 

"Ay — there  is  yet  time,"  said  Levi,  brutally.      "He  will  not  die  so  soon." 

"Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  said  the  weak  voice  once  more. 

Then  Lazarus  raised  his  hand  and  struck  him  once  more  on  the  mouth,  as  he  had 
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done  on  that  first  night  when  he  had  seized  him  near  the  church.  But  Levi,  the  Short- 
handed,  as  though  in  wrath  at  seeing  all  his  torments  fail,  dealt  him  one  heavy  blow 
just  where  the  ear  joins  the  neck,  and  it  was  over  at  last.  A  radiant  smile  of  peace 
flickered  over  the  pale  face,  the  eyelids  quivered  and  closed,  the  head  fell  forward  upon 
the  breast  and  the  martyrdom  of  Simon  Abeles  was  consummated. 

Into  the  dark  court  came  the  rabbis  one  by  one  from  the  inner  chamber,  and  each 
as  he  came  took  up  the  horn  lantern  and  held  it  to  the  dead  face  and  smiled  and  spoke 
a  few  low  words  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  then  went  out  into  the  street,  until  only 
Lazarus  and  Levi  were  left  alone  with  the  dead  body.  Then  they  debated  what  they 
should  do,  and  for  a  time  they  went  into  the  house  and  refreshed  themselves  with  food 
and  wine,  and  comforted  each  other,  well  knowing  that  they  had  done  an  evil  deed. 
And  they  came  back  when  it  was  late  and  wrapped  the  body  in  the  coarse  cloth  and 
carried  it  out  stealthily  and  buried  it  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  and  departed  again  to 
their  own  houses. 

**  And  there  he  lay,"  said  Unorna,  **  the  boy  of  your  race  who  was  faithful  to  death. 
Have  you  suffered  ?  Have  you  for  one  short  hour  known  the  meaning  of  such  great 
words  as  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  ?  Do  you  know  now  what  it  means  to  be  a  martyr, 
to  suffer  for  what  you  believe,  to  perish  in  your  sufferings  ?  You  are  standing  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  lay,  you  have  felt  in  some  small  degree  a  part  of  what  he  must  have 
felt.    You  live.    Be  warned.  If  again  you  anger  me,  your  life  shall  not  be  spared  you." 

The  visions  had  all  vanished.  Again  the  wilderness  of  gravestones  and  lean, 
crooked  trees  appeared,  wild  and  desolate  as  before.  The  Wanderer  roused  himself 
and  saw  Unorna  standing  beside  Israel  Kafka's  prostrate  body.  As  though  suddenly 
released  from  a  spell  he  sprang  forward  and  knelt  down,  trying  to  revive  the  un- 
conscious man  by  rubbing  his  hands  and  chafing  his  temples. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Wanderer  glanced  at  U  noma's  face  and  saw  the  expression  of  relentless  hatred 
which  had  settled  upon  her  features.  He  neither  understood  it  nor  attempted  to 
account  for  it.  So  far  as  he  knew,  Israel  Kafka  was  mad,  a  man  to  be  pitied,  to  be 
cared  for,  to  be  controlled  perhaps,  but  assuredly  not  to  be  maltreated.  Though  the 
memories  of  the  last  half  hour  were  confused  and  distorted,  the  Wanderer  began  to  be 
aware  that  the  young  Hebrew  had  been  made  to  suffer  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  endurance.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  Israel  Kafka's  fault  consisted 
in  loving  a  woman  who  did  not  return  his  love,  and  his  worst  misdeed  had  been  his 
sudden  intrusion  upon  an  interview  in  which  the  Wanderer  could  recall  nothing  which 
might  not  have  been  repeated  to  the  whole  world  with  impunity. 

During  the  last  month  he  had  lived  a  life  of  bodily  and  mental  indolence,  in  which 
all  his  keenest  perceptions  and  strongest  instincts  had  been  lulled  into  a  semi-dormant 
state.  Unknown  to  himself,  the  mainspring  of  all  thought  and  action  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  existence  together  with  the  very  memory  of  it.  For  years  he  had  lived  and 
moved  and  wandered  over  the  earth  in  obedience  to  one  dominant  idea.  By  a  magic 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  that  idea  had  been  annihilated,  temporarily,  if  not  for  ever, 
and  the  immediate  consequence  had  been  the  cessation  of  all  interest  and  of  all  desire 
for  individual  action.  The  suspension  of  all  anxiety,  restlessness  and  mental  suffering 
had  benefited  the  physical  man  though  it  had  reduced  the  intelligence  to  a  state 
bordering  upon  total  apathy. 

But  organizations,  mental  or  physical,  of  great  natural  strength,  are  never  reduced 
to  weakness  by  a  period  of  inactivity.  It  is  those  minds  and  bodies  which  have  been 
artificially  developed  by  a  long  course  of  training  to  a  degree  of  power  they  were  never 
intended  to  possess,  which  lose  that  force  almost  immediately  in  idleness.  The  really 
very  strong  man  has  no  need  of  constant  gymnastic  exercise  ;  he  will  be  stronger  than 
other  men  whatever  he  does.  The  strong  character  needs  not  to  be  constantly  struggling 
against  terrible  odds  in  the  most  difficult  situations  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  own 
solidity,  nor  must  the  deep  intellect  be  ever  plodding  through  the  mazes  of  intricate 
theories  and  problems  that  it  may  feel  itself  superior  to  minds  of  less  compass.  There 
is  much  natural  inborn  strength  of  body  and  mind  in  the  world,  and  on  the  whole  those 
who  possess  either  accomplish  more  than  those  in  whom  either  is  the  result  of  long 
and  well-regulated  training. 
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The  belief  in  a  great  cruelty  and  a  greater  injustice  roused  the  man  who  throughout 
so  many  days  had  lived  in  calm  indifference  to  every  aspect  of  the  humanity  around 
him.  Seeing  that  Israel  Kafka  could  not  be  immediately  restored  to  consciousness,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  again  and  stood  between  the  prostrate  victim  and  Unorna. 

**  You  are  killing  this  man  instead  of  saving  him,"  he  said.  "  His  crime,  you  say, 
is  that  he  loves  you.  Is  that  a  reason  for  using  all  your  powers  to  destroy  him  in  body 
and  mind  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Unorna  calmly,  though  there  was  still  a  dangerous  light 
in  her  eyes. 

**  No.  It  is  no  reason,"  answered  the  Wanderer  with  a  decision  to  which  Unorna 
was  not  accustomed.  *^  Keyork  tells  me  that  the  man  is  mad.  He  may  be.  But  he 
loves  you  and  deserves  mercy  of  you." 

**  Mercy!"  exclaimed  Unorna  with*  a  cruel  laugh.  **You  heard  what  he  said — 
you  were  for  silencing  him  yourself.  You  could  not  have  done  it.  I  have — and  most 
effectually." 

**  Whatever  your  art  really  may  be,  you  use  it  badly  and  cruelly.  A  moment  ago 
I  was  blinded  myself.  If  I  had  understood  clearly  while  you  were  speaking  that  you 
were  making  this  poor  fellow  suffer  in  himself  the  hideous  agony  you  described  I 
would  have  stopped  you.  You  blinded  me,  as  you  dominated  him.  But  I  am  not 
blind  now.     You  shall  not  torment  him  any  longer." 

**  And  how  would  you  have  stopped  me  ?  How  can  you  hinder  me  now  ?  "  asked 
Unorna. 

The  Wanderer  gazed  at  her  in  silence  for  some  moments.  There  was  an  expression 
in  his  face  which  she  had  never  seen  there.  Towering  above  her  he  looked  down. 
The  massive  brows  were  drawn  together,  the  eyes  were  cold  and  impenetrable,  every 
feature  expressed  strength. 

"  By  force,  if  need  be,"  he  answered  very  quietly. 

The  woman  before  him  was  not  of  those  who  fear  or  yield.  She  met  his  glance 
boldly.  Scarcely  half  an  hour  earlier  she  had  been  able  to  steal  away  his  senses  and 
make  him  subject  to  her.  She  was  ready  to  renew  the  contest,  though  she  realized 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  him. 

**You  talk  of  force  to  a  woman!"  she  exclaimed,  contemptuously.  "You  are 
indeed  brave  !  " 

**  You  are  not  a  woman.     You  are  the  incarnation  of  cruelty.     I  have  seen  it." 

His  eyes  were  cold  and  his  voice  was  stern.  Unorna  felt  a  very  sharp  pain  and 
shivered  as  though  she  were  cold.  Whatever  else  was  bad  and  cruel  and  untrue  in 
her  wild  nature,  her  love  for  him  was  true  and  passionate  and  enduring.  And  she 
loved  him  the  more  for  the  strength  he  was  beginning  to  show,  and  for  his  determined 
opposition.  The  words  he  had  spoken  had  hurt  her  as  he  little  guessed  they  could, 
not  knowing  that  he  alone  of  men  had  power  to  wound  her. 

**  You  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "  How  should  you  ?"  Her  glance  fell  and 
her  voice  trembled. 

"  I  know  enough,"  he  said.  He  turned  coldly  from  her  and  knelt  again  beside 
Israel  Kafka. 

He  raised  the  pale  head  and  supported  it  upon  his  knee,  and  gazed  anxiously  into 
the  face,  raising  the  lids  with  his  finger  as  though  to  convince  himself  that  the  man 
was  not  dead.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  life  left  in  him  as  he  lay  there  with 
outstretched  arms  and  twisted  fingers,  scarcely  breathing.  In  such  a  place,  without 
so  much  as  the  commonest  restorative  to  aid  him,  the  Wanderer  saw  that  he  had  but 
little  chance  of  success. 

Unorna  stood  aside  not  looking  at  the  two  men.  It  was  nothing  to  her  whether 
Kafka  lived  or  died.  She  was  suffering  herself,  more  than  she  had  ever  suffered  in  her 
life.  He  had  said  that  she  was  not  a  woman — she,  whose  whole  woman's  nature 
worshipped  him.  He  had  said  that  she  was  the  incarnation  of  cruelty — and  it  was 
true,  though  it  was  her  love  for  him  that  made  her  cruel  to  the  other.  Could  he  know 
what  she  had  felt,  when  she  had  understood  that  Israel  Kafka  had  heard  her  passionate 
words  and  seen  her  eager  face,  and  had  laughed  her  to  scorn  ?  Could  any  woman,  at 
such  a  time  be  less  than  cruel  ?  Was  not  her  hate  for  the  man  who  loved  her  as  great 
as  her  love  for  the  man  who  loved  her  not  ?  Even  if  she  possessed  instruments  of 
torture  for  the  soul  more  terrible  than  those  invented  in  darker  ages  to  rack  the  human 
body,   was  she  not  justified  in  using  them  all?     Was  not  Israel  Kafka  guilty  of  the 
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greatest  of  all  crimes,  of  loving'  when  he  was  not  loved,  and  of  witnessing  her  shame 
and  discomfiture  ?  She  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him,  lest  she  should  lose  herself  and 
try  to  thrust  the  Wanderer  aside  and  kill  the  man  with  her  hands. 

Then  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  frozen  path,  and  turning  quickly  she  saw  that 
the  Wanderer  had  lifted  Kafka's  body  from  the  ground  and  was  moving  rapidly  away, 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  He  was  leaving  her  in  anger,  without  a  word. 
She  turned  very  pale  and  hesitated.  Then  she  ran  forward  to  overtake  him,  but  he, 
hearing  her  approach,  quickened  his  stride,  seeming  but  little  hampered  in  his  pace  by 
the  burden  he  bore.     But  Unorna,  too,  was  fleet  of  foot  and  strong. 

**Stop!"  she  cried,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  **Stop!  Hear  me!  Do 
not  leave  me  so  !  " 

But  he  would  not  pause,  and  hurried  onward  towards  the  gate,  while  she  hung  upon 
his  arm,  trying  to  hinder  him  and  speaking  in  'desperate  agitation.  She  felt  that  if 
she  let  him  go  now,  he  would  leave  her  for  ever.  In  that  moment  even  her  hatred  of 
Kafka  sank  into  insignificance.  She  would  do  anything,  bear  anything,  promise  any- 
thing rather  than  lose  what  she  loved  so  wildly. 

**  Stop  !  "  she  cried  again.  **  I  will  save  him — I  will  obey  you — I  will  be  kind  to 
him — he  will  die  in  your  arms  if  you  do  not  let  me  help  you — oh !  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  wait  one  moment !     Only  one  moment !  '* 

She  so  thrust  herself  in  the  Wanderer's  path,  hanging  upon  him  and  trying  to  tear 
Kafka  from  his  arms  that  he  was  forced  to  stand  still  and  face  her. 

*'  Let  me  pass  !  "  he  exclaimed,  making  another  effort  to  advance.  But  she  clung 
to  him  and  he  could  not  move. 

**  No, — I  will  not  let  you  go,"  she  murmured.  **  You  can  do  nothing  without  me, 
you  will  only  kill  him,  as  I  would  have  done  a  moment  ago " 

"  And  as  you  will  do  now,"  he  said  sternly,  **  if  I  let  you  have  your  way." 

'*  By  all  that  is  Holy  in  Heaven,  I  will  save  him — he  shall  not  even  remember " 

**  Do  not  swear.     I  shall  not  believe  you." 

"  You  will  believe  when  you  see — you  will  forgive  me — ^you  will  undef stand." 

Without  answering  he  exerted  his  strength  and  clasping  the  insensible  man  more 
firmly  in  his  arms  he  made  one  or  two  steps  forward.  Unorna's  foot  slipped  on  the 
frozen  ground  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  but  she  clung  to  him  with 
desperate  energy.  Seeing  that  she  was  in  danger  of  some  bodily  hurt  if  he  used 
greater  force,  the  Wanderer  stopped  again,  uncertain  how  to  act,  Unorna  stood  before 
him,  panting  a  little  from  the  struggle,  her  face  as  white  as  death. 

*^  Unless  you  kill  me,"  she  said,  ''you  shall  not  take  him  away  so.  Hold  him  in 
your  arms,  if  you  will,  but  let  me  speak  to  him." 

**  And  how  shall  I  know  that  you  will  not  hurt  him,  you  who  hate  him  as  you  do  ?  " 

"Am  I  not  at  your  mercy?"  asked  Unorna.  **  If  I  deceive  you,  can  you  not  do 
what  you  will  with  me,  even  if  I  try  to  resist  you,  which  I  will  not  ?  Hold  me,  if  you 
choose,  lest  I  should  escape  you,  and  if  Israel  Kafka  does  not  recover  his  strength 
and  his  consciousness,  then  take  me  with  you  and  deliver  me  up  to  justice  as  a  witch 
— as  a  murderess,  if  you  will." 

The  Wanderer  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  realized  that  what  she  said  was 
true.     She  was  in  his  power. 

**  Restore  him  if  you  can,"  he  said. 

Unorna  laid  her  hands  upon  Kafka's  forehead  and  bending  down  whispered  into 
his  ear  words  which  were  inaudible  even  to  the  man  who  held  him.  The  mysterious 
change  from  sleep  to  consciousness  was  almost  instantaneous.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  first  at  Unorna  and  then  at  the  Wanderer.  There  was  neither  pain  nor 
passion  in  his  face,  but  only  wonder.  A  moment  more  and  his  limbs  regained  their 
strength,  he  stood  upright  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  though  trying  to 
remember  what  had  happened. 

**  How  came  I  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  surprise.      *'  What  has  happened  to  me  ?  " 

**  You  fainted,"  said  Unorna  quietly.  "You  remember  that  you  were  very  tired 
after  your  journey.     The  walk  was  too  much  for  you.     We  will  take  you  home." 

**  Yes — yes — I  must  have  fainted.     Forgive  me — it  comes  over  me  sometimes." 

He  evidently  had  complete  control  of  his  faculties  at  the  present  moment,  but  he 
glanced  curiously  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  his  two  companions,  as  they  all  three 
began  to  walk  towards  the  gate.  Unorna  avoided  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  the  irregular  slabs  they  passed  on  their  way. 
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The  Wanderer  had  intended  to  free  himself  from  her  as  soon  as  Kafka  regained 
his  senses,  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a  sudden  change.  He  saw,  now, 
that  he  could  not  exchange  a  word  with  her  without  exciting  the  man's  suspicion,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  first  emotion  might  not  produce  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  effect.  He  did  not  even  know  how  great  the  change  might  be,  which 
Unorna's  words  had  brought  about.  That  Kafka  had  forgotten  at  once  his  own  con- 
duct and  the  fearful  vision  which  Unorna  had  imposed  upon  him  was  clear,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her.  Indeed,  to  one  only  partially  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  govern  hypnotics,  such  a  transition  seemed  very  far  removed  from 
possibility.  He  who  in  one  moment  had  himself  been  made  to  forget  utterly  the 
dominant  passion  and  love  of  his  life,  was  so  completely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  believe  such  a  thing  possible  in  any  case  whatsoever. 

In  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  He  was  not  willing  to  leave  Kafka  alone  with  the  woman 
who  hated  him,  and  he  saw  no  means  of  escaping  her  society  so  long  as  she  chose  to 
impose  it  upon  them  both.  He  supposed,  too,  that  Unorna  realized  this  as  well  as  he 
did,  and  he  tried  to  be  prepared  for  all  events  by  revolving  all  the  possibilities  in  his 
mind. 

But  Unorna  was  absorbed  by  very  different  thoughts.  From  time  to  time  she  stole 
a  glance  at  his  face,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  stern  and  cold  as  ever.  She  had  kept  her 
word,  but  he  did  not  relent.  A  terrible  anxiety  overwhelmed  her.  It  was  possible, 
even  probable,  that  he  would  henceforth  avoid  her.  She  had  gone  too  far.  She  had 
not  reckoned  upon  such  a  nature  as  his,  capable  of  being  roused  to  implacable  anger 
by  mere  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  another.  Then,  understanding  it  at  last,  she 
had  thought  it  would  be  enough  that  those  sufferings  should  be  forgotten  by  him  upon 
whom  they  had  been  inflicted.  She  could  not  comprehend  the  horror  he  felt  for  herself 
and  for  her  hideous  cruelty.  She  had  entered  the  cemetery  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  strong  will  and  of  her  mysterious  powers  certain  of  victory,  sure  that  having  once 
sacrificed  her  pride  and  stooped  so  low  as  to  command  what  should  have  come  of 
itself,  she  should  see  his  face  change  and  hear  the  ring  of  passion  in  his  passionless 
voice.  She  had  failed  in  that,  and  utterly.  She  had  been  surprised  by  her  worst  enemy. 
She  had  been  laughed  to  scorn  in  the  moment  of  her  deepest  humiliation,  and  she  had 
lost  the  foundations  of  friendship  in  the  attempt  to  build  upon  them  the  hanging 
gardens  of  an  artificial  love.  In  that  moment,  as  they  reached  the  gate,  Unorna  was 
not  far  from  despair. 

A  Jewish  boy,  with  puffed  red  lips  and  curving  nostrils  was  loitering  at  the  entrance. 
The  Wanderer  told  him  to  find  a  carriage. 

**Two  carriages,"  said  Unorna,  quickly.  The  boy  ran  out.  **Iwill  go  home 
alone,"  she  added.     **  You  two  can  drive  together." 

The  Wanderer  inclined  his  head  in  assent,  but  said  nothing.  Israel  Kafka's  dark 
eyes  rested  upon  her  for  a  moment. 

**  Why  not  go  together  ?  "  he  asked. 

Unorna  started  slightly  and  turned  as  though  about  t6  make  a  sharp  answer.  But 
she  checked  herself,  for  the  Wanderer  was  looking  at  her.  She  spoke  to  him  instead 
of  answering  Kafka. 

**  It  is  the  best  arrangement — do  you  not  think  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Quite  the  best." 

'<  I  shall  be  gratified  if  you  will  bring  me  word  of  him,"  she  said,  glancing  at  Kafka. 

The  Wanderer  was  silent  as  though  he  had  not  heard. 

"  Have  you  been  in  pain  ?  Do  you  feel  as  though  you  had  been  suffering?  "  she 
asked  of  the  younger  man,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  and  solicitude. 

**  No.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Unorna  smiled  and  looked  at  the  Wanderer,  with  intention.  He  did  not  heed  her. 
At  that  moment  two  carriages  appeared  and  drew  up  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  alley 
which  leads  from  the  street  to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  All  three  walked  forward 
together.  Kafka  went  forward  and  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  conveyances  for 
Unorna  to  get  in.  The  Wanderer,  still  anxious  for  the  man's  safety,  would  have  taken 
his  place,  but  Kafka  turned  upon  him  almost  defiantly. 

**  Permit  me,"  he  said.     **  I  was  before  you  here." 

The  Wanderer  stood  civilly  aside  and  lifted  his  hat.  Unorna  held  out  her  hand, 
and  he  took  it  coldly,  not  being  able  to  do  otherwise. 
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**  You  will  let  me  know,  will  you  not  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  am  anxious  about  him.*' 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little  and  dropped  her  hand. 

*'  You  shall  be  informed,"  he  said. 

Kafka  helped  her  to  get  into  the  carriage.  She  drew  him  by  the  hand  so  that  his 
head  was  inside  the  door  and  the  other  man  could  not  hear  her  words. 

**  I  am  anxious  about  you,"  she  said  very  kindly.  '*  Make  him  come  himself  to 
me  and  tell  me  how  you  are." 

**  Surely — if  you  have  asked  him " 

**  He  hates  me,"  whispered  Unorna  quickly.  **  Unless  you  make  him  come  he  will 
send  no  message." 

**Then  let  me  come  myself — I  am  perfectly  well " 

**  Hush — no  !  "  she  answered  hurriedly.  '*  Do  as  I  say — it  will  be  best  for  you — 
and  for  me.     Good-bye." 

**  Your  word  is  my  law,"  said  Kafka  drawing  back.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  his 
thin  cheek  was  flushed.  It  was  long  since  she  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  him.  A  ray 
of  hope  entered  his  life. 

The  Wanderer  saw  the  look  and  interpreted  it  rightly.  He  understood  that  in 
that  brief  moment  Unorna  had  found  time  to  do  some  mischief.  Her  carriage  drove 
on,  and  left  the  two  men  free  to  enter  the  one  intended  for  them.  Kafka  gave  the 
driver  the  address  of  his  lodgings.  Then  he  sank  back  into  the  corner,  exhausted 
and  conscious  of  his  extreme  weakness.     A  short  silence  followed. 

"  You  are  in  need  of  rest,"  said  the  Wanderer,  watching  him  curiously. 

**  Indeed,  I  am  very  tired,  if  not  actually  ill." 

**  You  have  suffered  enough  to  tire  the  strongest." 

"In  what  way ? "  asked  Kafka.  "  I  have  forgotten  what  happened.  I  know  that 
I  followed  Unorna  to  the  cemetery.  I  had  been  to  her  house,  and  I  saw  you  afterwards 
together.  I  had  not  spoken  to  her  since  I  came  back  from  my  long  journey  this 
morning.  Tell  me  what  occurred.  Did  she  make  me  sleep  ?  I  feel  as  I  have  felt 
before  when  I  have  fancied  that  she  has  hypnotized  me." 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  The  question  was  asked  as  naturally  as 
though  it  referred  to  an  everyday  occurrence  of  little  or  no  weight. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.     "  She  made  you  sleep." 

**  Why?     Do  you  know?     If  she  made  me  dream  anything,  I  have  forgotten  it." 

The  Wanderer  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question,"  he  said,  at  length. 

"Ah— she  told  me  that  you  hated  her,"  said  Kafka,  turning  his  dark  eyes  to  his 
companion.  "  But,  yet,"  he  added,  "  that  is  hardly  a  reason  why  you  should  not  tell 
me  what  happened." 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  truth  without  saying  something  which  I  have  no  right  to 
say  to  a  stranger — which  I  could  not  easily  say  to  a  friend." 

**  You  need  not  spare  me " 

"It  might  save  you." 

"Then  say  it — though  I  do  not  know  from  what  danger  I  am  to  be  saved.  But  I 
can  guess,  perhaps.     You  would  advise  me  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  win  her." 

"  Precisely.     I  need  say  no  more." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Kafka  with  sudden  energy,  "when  a  man  gives  such 
advice  as  that  to  a  stranger  he  is  bound  to  give  also  his  reasons." 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  him  calmly  as  he  answered. 

"One  man  need  hardly  give  a  reason  for  saving  another  man's  life.  Yours  is  in 
danger." 

"  I  see  that  you  hate  her,  as  she  said  you  did." 

"You  and  she  are  both  mistaken  in  that.  I  am  not  in  love  with  her  and  I  have 
ceased  to  be  her  friend.  As  for  my  interest  in  you,  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  be 
friendly — it  is  that  which  any  man  may  feel  for  a  fellow-being,  and  what  any  man  would 
feel  who  had  seen  what  I  have  seen  this  afternoon." 

The  calm  bearing  and  speech  of  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  carried  weight 
with  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Moravian,  whose  hot  blood  knew  little  of  restraint 
and  less  of  caution  ;  with  the  keen  instinct  of  his  race  in  the  reading  of  character  he 
suddenly  understood  that  his  companion  was  at  once  generous  and  disinterested.  A 
burst  of  confidence  followed  close  upon  the  conviction. 

"  If  I  am  to  lose  her  love,  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  also,  and  by  her  hand,"  he 
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said  hotly.  ''You  are  warning  me  against  her.  I  feel  that  you  are  honest  and  I  see 
that  you  are  in  earnest.  I  thank  you.  If  I  am  in  danger,  do  not  try  to  save  me.  I 
saw  her  face  a  few  moments  ago,  and  she  spoke  to  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  is 
plotting  my  destruction." 

The  Wanderer  was  silent.  He  wondered  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  do  or  say 
more.  Unorna  was  a  changeable  woman.  She  might  love  the  man  to-morrow.  But 
Israel  Kafka  was  too  young  to  let  the  conversation  drop.  Boy-like  he  expected 
confidence  for  confidence,  and  was  surprised  at  his  companion's  taciturnity. 

'*  What  did  she  say  to  me  when  I  was  asleep  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Simon  Abeles?"  the  Wanderer  inquired  by  way 
of  answer. 

Kafka  frowned  and  looked  round  sharply. 

''  Simon  Abeles?  He  was  a  renegade  Hebrew  boy.  His  father  killed  him.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Teyn  Kirche.  What  of  hini  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  Unorna,  or  with 
me  ?  I  am  myself  a  Jew.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  Jews  hid  our  heads.  I  am 
proud  of  what  I  am  and  I  will  never  be  a  Christian.  What  can  Simon  Abeles  have 
to  do  with  me  ?  " 

**  Little  enough,  now  that  you  are  awake." 

''And  when  I  was  asleep,  what  then?     She  made  me  see  him,  perhaps?  " 

"  She  made  you  live  his  life.     She  made  you  suffer  all  that  he  suffered " 

"  What?  "  cried  Israel  Kafka  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone. 

"What  I  say,"  returned  the  other  quietly. 

"  And  you  did  not  interfere  ?  You  did  not  stop  her  ?  No,  of  course,  I  forgot  that 
you  are  a  Christian." 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  It  had  not  struck  him  that  Israel 
Kafka  might  be  a  man  of  the  deepest  religious  convictions,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  what  he  would  resent  most  would  be  the  fact  that  in  his  sleep  Unorna  had 
made  him  play  the  part  and  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  a  convert  to  Christianity.  This 
was  exactly  what  took  place.  He  would  have  suffered  anything  at  Unorna's  hands, 
and  without  complaint,  even  to  bodily  death,  but  his  wrath  rose  furiously  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  been  playing  with  what  he  held  most  sacred,  that  she  had  forced  from  his 
lips  the  denial  of  the  faith  of  his  people  and  the  confession  of  the  Christian  belief, 
perhaps  the  very  words  of  the  hated  Creed.  The  modern  Hebrew  of  Western  Europe 
might  be  indifferent  in  such  a  case,  as  though  he  had  spoken  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
but  the  Jew  of  the  less  civilized  East  is  a  different  being,  and  in  some  ways  a  stronger. 
Israel  Kafka  represented  the  best  < type  of  his  race,  and  his  blood  boiled  at  the  insult 
that  had  been  put  upon  him.  The  Wanderer  saw,  and  understood,  and  at  once  began 
to  respect  him,  as  men  who  believe  firmly  in  opposite  creeds  have  been  known  to 
respect  each  other  even  in  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

"  I  would  have  stopped  her  if  I  could,"  he  said. 

"Were  you  sleeping,  too?"  asked  Kafka  hotly. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  powerless  though  I  was  conscious.  I  saw  only  Simon 
Abeles  in  it  all,  though  I  seemed  to  be  aware  that  you  and  he  were  one  person.  I  did 
interfj^re — so  soon  as  I  was  free  to  move.  I  think  I  saved  youf  life.  I  wds  carrying 
you  away  in  my  arms  when  she  waked  you." 

"  I  thank  you — I  suppose  it  is  as  you  tell  me.  You  could  not  move — but  you  saw 
it  all,  you  say.  You  saw  me  play  the  part  of  the  apostate,  you  heard  me  confess  the 
Christian's  faith  ?  " 

"Yes — I  saw  you  dip  in  agony,  confessing  it  still." 

Israel  Kafka  ground  his  teeth  and  turned  his  face  away.  The  Wanderer  was 
silent.  A  few  moments  later  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Kafka's  lodging. 
The  latter  turned  to  his  companion  who  was  startled  by  the  change  in  the  young  face. 
The  mouth  was  now  closely  set,  the  features  seemed  bolder,  the  eyes  harder  and  more 
manly,  a  look  of  greater  dignity  and  strength  was  in  the  whole. 

"  You  do  not  love  her?  "  he  asked.  "  Do  you  give  me  your  word  that  you  do  not 
love  her  ?  " 

"If  you  need  so  much  to  assure  you  of  it,  I  give  you  my  word.    I  do  not  love  her." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  for  a  few  moments  ?     I  live  here." 

The  Wanderer  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  In  a  few  moments  they  found  themselves 
in  a  large  room  furnished  almost  in  Eastern  fashion,  with  few  objects,  but  those  of 
great  value.     Israel  Kafka  was  alone  in  the  world  and  was  rich.     There  were  two  or 
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three  divans,  a  few  low,  octagonal,  inlaid  tables,  a  dozen  or  more  splendid  weapons 
hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the  polished  wooden  floor  was  partly  covered  with  extremely 
rich  carpets. 

"Do  you  know  wh^t  she  s^id  to  me,  wl^en  1  helped  her  into  the  carriage?" 
asked  Kafka. 

"  No,  I  did  not  attempt  to  hear." 

'*  She  did  not  mean  that  you  should  hear  her.  She  made  me  promise  to  send  you 
to  her  with  news  of  myself.  She  said  that  you  hated  her  and  would  not  go  to  her 
unless  I  begged  you  to  do  so.     Is  that  true?" 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  hate  her.  I  hate  her  cruelty.  I  will  certainly  not 
go  to  her  of  my  own  choice." 

"She  said  that  I  had  fainted.  That  was  a  lie.  She  invented  it  as  an  excuse  to 
attract  you,  on  the  ground  of  her  interest  m  my  condition." 

"Evidently." 

"  She  hates  me  with  an  extreme  hatred.     Her  real  interest  lay  in  showing  you  how 


terrible  that  hatred  could  be.  It  is  not  possible  toconceiveof  anything  more  diabolically 
bad  than  what  she  did  to  me.  She  made  me  her  sport — yours,  too,  perhaps,  or 
she  would  at  least  have  wished  it.  On  that  holy  ground  where  my  people  lie  in  peace 
she  made  me  deny  my  faith,  she  made  me,  in  your  eyes  and  her  own,  personate  a 
renegade  of  my  race,  she  made  me  confess  in  the  Christian  creed,  she  made  me  seem 
to  die  for  a  belief  I  abhor.  Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  devilish  ?  A  moment 
later  she  smiles  upon  me  and  presses  my  hand,  and  is  anxious  to  know  of  my  good 
health.  And  but  for  you,  I  should  never  have  known  what  she  had  done  to  me.  I 
owe  you  gratitude,  though  it  be  for  the  worst  pain  I  have  ever  suffered.  But  do  you 
think  I  will  forgive  her  ?  " 

"You  would  be  very  forgiving  if  you  could,"  said  the  Wanderer,  his  own  anger 
rising  again  at  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  seen. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  I  can  love  still  ?  " 

"  No." 

Israel  Kafka  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  then  came  back  and  sto^d  before 
the  Wanderer  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  His  face  was  very  calm  and  resolute,  the 
flush  had  vanished  from  his  thin  cheeks  and  the  features  were  set  in  an  expression  of 
irrevocable  determination.     Then  he  spoke,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  You  are  mistaken.     I  love  her  with  all  my  heart.     I  will  therefore  kill  her." 
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The  Wanderer  had  seen  many  men  in  many  lands  and  had  witnessed  the  effects  of 
many  passions.  He  gazed  earnestly  into  Israel  Kafka's  face,  searching  in  %'ain  for 
some  manifestation  of  madness.  But  he  was  disappointed  The  Moravian  had 
formed  his  resolution  in  cold  blood  and  intended  to  carry  it  out.  His  only  folly 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  announcement  of  his  intention.  But  his  next  words  explained 
even  that. 

"  She  made  me  promise  to  send  you  to  her  if  you  would  go,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
go  to  her  now  ?  " 

"  What  shall  I  tell  her?     I  warn  you  that  since " 

"  You  need  not  warn  me.  I  know  what  you  would  say.  But  1  will  be  no  common 
murderer.  I  will  not  kill  her  as  she  would  have  killed  me.  Warn  her,  not  me.  Go 
to  her  and  say,  '  Israel  Kafka  has  promised  before  God  that  he  will  take  your  blood  in 
expiation,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  man  who  is  himself  ready  to  die.'  Tell  her 
to  fly  for  her  life,  and  that  quickly." 

"And  what  will  you  gain  by  doing  this  murder?"  asked  the  Wanderer,  calmly. 
He  was  revolving  schemes  for  Unorna's  safety,  and  half  amazed  to  find  himself  forced 
in  common  humanity  to  take  her  part. 

"  I  shall  free  myself  of  my  shame  in  loving  her,  at  the  price  of  her  blood  and  mine. 
Will  you  go  ?  " 

' '  And  what  is  to  prevent  me  from  delivering  you  over  to  safe  keeping  before  you 
do  this  deed." 

"You  have  no  witness,"  an.swered  Kafka  with  a  smile.  "You  are  a  stranger  in 
the  city  and  in  this  country,  and  I  am  rich.  I  shall  easily  prove  that  you  love  Unorna, 
and  that  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  out  of  jealousy." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Wanderer,  thoughtfully.     "  I  will  go." 

"Go  quickly,  then."  said  Israel  Kafka,  "for  I  shall  follow  soon." 

As  the  Wanderer  left  the  room  he  saw  the  Moravian  turn  toward  the  place  where 
the  keen,  splendid  Eastern  weapons  hung  upon  the  wall. 

{ To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 

Bv  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

WHEN  birds  salute  the  loitering-  dawn 
And  faint  warm  sunbeams  waked  the  bee, 
From  the  dim  fields  of  Memory 
The  veil  is  year  by  year  withdrawn. 
The  dear  dead  Springs  revive  once  more, 
And  I  grow  young  again  ; 
Sweet  is  the  world  again  as  'twas  of  yore  ; 
The  thought  of  parted  joys  is  precious  pain. 
Woo  the  pale  flowers,  blithe  bee,  sing,   rippling  voice, 
Rejoice,  be  glad,  and  I  too  will  rejoice  ! 

When  the  white  pear-bloom  lights  the  wall, 

And  gilly-flowers  embalm  the  air ; 

When  shining  chestnut-cases  fall 

And  lilacs  cluster  fair  ; 

When  'mid  the  bursting  coverts  show 

The  blue-eyed  violets  and  the  wind-flowers'  snow, 

Or  starry  celandines  with  shining  gold, 

The  old  dead  Springs,  forgot  by  all  but  me. 

Their  vanished  blooms  unfold. 

Can  I  forget  the  buried  years  ? 

Not  then,  not  then,  shall  I  forget 

Life's  fresh  dawns  dewy-wet. 

Sing,  thrush,  flute,  stariing,  hover,  wanton  bee. 

And  let  me  feel  a  rapture  dimmed  by  happy  tears. 

What  gives  the  youngling  Spring  a  tongue  to  call? 
Till  with  swift  step  the  ghostly  Past  draws  nigh. 
Our  Midsummers  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  is  theirs  nor  spelt  which  can  enthrall ; 
Their  painted  garden-glories  high  and  sweet 
Blow  silently  and  fleet  unheeded  by  ; 
No  message  brings  the  white  rose  or  the  red 
From  Junes  remote  and  dead. 
Nay,  even  the  cloistered  lilies  virginal 
Awake  no  stirrings  of  unrest  divine. 
The  autumnal  glories  Rne, 
From  ripeness  to  decay 
Are  mute,  and  pass  away. 
92,     May,  i8gi. 
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The  reddening  orchards  and  the  yellowing'  wheat 

Steal  by  with  noiseless  feet. 

The  glowing  pageant  marching  voicelessly 

On  its  appointed  way  till  Winter  come. 

These  flower  within  the  Present,  or  bear  fruit  ; 

But  all  their  Past  is  mute, 

And  the  dead  days  of  winter  speak  no  word 

Of  years  long  done,  nor  touch  an  answering  chord. 

But  not  a  snowdrop  lights  the  wintry  gloom. 

And  not  a  crocus  flames  from  out  the  grass, 

And  not  a  primrose  smiles  on  bank  or  tea. 

And  not  a  cherry  hides  its  sprays  in  bloom ; 

But  suddenly  for  me 

The  grey  mists  lift,  the  gathered  shadows  pass. 

The  undying  Past  once  more  begins  to  be. 

The  daisy  and  the  lamb  upon  the  field 

Are  wonders  new-revealed  ; 

Youth's  long-strange  thoughts  return,  the  world  grows  gay, 

And  with  the  increasing  day 

The  tide  of  Time  ebbs  refluent,  and  I  seem 

To  hear  again  the  hurrying,  high-voiced  stream 

Laugh  by  Life's  founts  ;    for  whom  long  since  the  deep, 

Slow-footed,   rolls  asleep 

Through  gray  Autumnal  marshes  to  the  silent  sea. 

Then  wake,  oh  world,  again. 

Dear  vanished  Springs,  revive  for  young  and  old, 

Shine  morning-years  with  scarce-abated  gold ; 

Return,  oh  sweet  half-pain. 

That  comest  of  remembrance  of  years  done. 

A  little  while  we  tarry  'neath  the  sun  ; 

Let  us  not  all  forget 

The  treasure  of  long  hope  redoubled  by  regret : 

The  Springtides  of  the  soul,  which  in  that  strange  new  birth 

Shall  blossom  once  again,  if  never  else  on  Earth. 
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BELONGING  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DYSART. 

By  lady  SUDELEY. 

With  Illustrations  by  H.  W.   BREWER,  and  from  Photographs. 

MORE  than  two  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  time  when  Macaulay 
tells  us  Ham  was  celebrated  for  its  "more  than  Italian  luxury,  with  its 
busts,  fountains  and  aviaries,"  yet  still  the  sombre  beauty  of  the  stately  old  red  brick 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  surrounded  by  Its  leafy  avenues,  attracts  the 
wonder  and  interest  of  the  passer  by. 

Tradition  positively  asserts  that  the  iron  gates  which  face  the  river  have  never  been 
unlocked  since  a  Stewart  king  passed  out,  but  tradition  errs,  like  all  things  human, 
though   until  lately  these  gates  have  only  been  opened  on  special  occasions.      At  all 
events  it  is  "  open  sesame  "  to  those  of  my  readers  who  care  to  wander  through  them 
some  summer  afternoon  and  accompany  me  past  the  statue  of  Father  Thames  and  up 
the  stone  steps  which  lead  to  the  hall  door  on  which  is  carved  T.M.V.  the  initials  of  Sir 
Thomas  Vavasour,  by 
whom  the  house  was 
built,  and  the  date  of 
the     building      1610. 
But   before    entering 
the  house,  let  me  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  its 
past  history. 

Ham  House  was 
for  a  short  time  a 
royal  residence  and 
Prince  Henry  the 
eldest  son  of  James  1. 
dwelt  here  during 
part  of  his  brief  life. 
In  1643  Charles  I. 
granted  the  manors 
Ham  and  Hatch  and 
the  house  at  Ham  to 
the  favourite  friend  of 
his  boyhood,  William 
Murray,  creating  him 
Earl  of  Dysart. 

Like  some  other 
Scotch  titles  this 
peerage  descends  in 
the  female  line  in  de- 
fault of  direct  male 
heirs.  Two  beautiful 
women  have  reigned 
at    Ham     House    as  Elizabeth  murbay,  couktess  of  dvsart. 
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Countesses  of  Dysart  in  their  own  ri^ht  and  their  lives  are  especially  linked  with  its 
annals.  The  Rrst  of  these  was  Elizabeth  Murray,  elder  daughter  of  the  First  Earl  of 
Dysart.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache  of  Helniingham,  orTalmash  asit 
was  then  spelt,  a  Suffolk  baronet  of  very  ancient  pedigree,  by  him  she  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Her  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  title  and  from  him  are  descended  the 
present  Earl  of  Dysart  and  Lord  Tollemaehe  of  Helmirigham.  She  married  secondly 
that  most  unscrupulous  of  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  They  had  no  children, 
and  the  Dukedom  of  Lauderdale  became  extinct  at  his  death.  Of  this  Countess  of 
Dysart,  better  known  as  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  we  read,  "  She  took  upon  herself  to 
determine  everything.  She  sold  all  places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  method  which 
could  bring  her  money,  which  she  lavished  with  the  most  profuse  vanity.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  still  greater  parts.  She  had  a  wonderful  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  an  amazing  vivacity  in  conversation.     She  had  studied  not  only 
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Divinity  and  History,  but  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  She  was  violent  in  every- 
thing ;  a  violent  friend,  a  much  more  violent  enemy.  She  had  a  restless  ambition, 
and  lived  at  vast  expense  and  was  enormously  covetous."  She  just  lived  to  see  the 
flight  of  James  the  Second,  and  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  died  in  1697. 

Possibly  this  account  of  her,  may  be  dictated  by  an  enemy  as  "  violent  "  as  herself. 
However  this  may  be,  we  must  not  overlook  the  many  temptations  that  must  have 
beset  this  clever,  ambitious  and  beautiful  wife  of  Lauderdale,  in  whom,  we  are  told, 
"  the  immorality  which  was  epidemic  among  the  politicians  of  that  age,  appeared  in 
its  most  malignant  type." 

A  striking  contrast  to  her  imperious  ancestress  in  all  the  moral  qualities,  Louisa 
Tollemaehe,  Countess  of  Dysart  in  her  own  right,  was  also  greatly  her  superior  in 
beauty,  and  not  far  short  of  her  rival  in  intellect.  She  was  the  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Dysart,  and  outliving  her  five  brothers,  none  of 
whom  left  any  children,  she  succeeded  to  the  title  in  the  year  1821.  She  married 
Mr.  John  Manners  a  wealthy  Lincolnshire  Squire  by  whom  she  had  a  large  family. 
When  she  became  Countess  of  Dysart  her  children  assumed  the  name  of  Tollemaehe, 
Revered  and  beloved  by  alt  who  knew  her,  she  died  at  Ham  House  in  the  year 
1840  at  the  age  of  ninty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  grandson  who  was  grand- 
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father  to  the  present  Earl.  Between  the  lives  of  these  two  Countesses  many 
successive  Earls  lived,  died  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  fifty  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Dvsart.  One  generation  after 
another  have  passed  away,  but  each  possessor  of  Ham  in  his  turn  has  left  practically 
unchanged  and  unaltered,  the  suite  of  rooms  known  as  the  state  rooms,  and  furnished 
and  decorated  with  their  characteristic  love  of  lavish  expenditure,  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 

A  curious  old  inven- 
tory was  lately  dis- 
covered, stowed  away  in 
a  lumber  room,  of  the 
contents  of  the  house 
after  it  had  been  fur- 
nished by  their  Graces 
of  Lauderdale,  Familiar 
objects  in  familiar  places 
are  recognized  by  those 
who  look  over  this  in- 
ventory and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  and 
its  time  honoured  me- 
morials of  the  past.  We 
have  lingered  too  long 
outside  the  old  door, 
yet  before  I  lift  the  latch 
I  would  have  it  clearly 
understood  that  though 
Ham  contains  many  fine 
pictures,  objets  (fart  and 
some  most  valuable  old 
books,  many  other  of 
the  "  stately  homes  of 
England  "  possess  col- 
lections more  rich  and 
rare.  Its  claim  for 
special  interest  rests  in 
the  fact  that  within  a  few 
miles  of  London  is  to  be 
found  this  authentic  and 
historic  relic  of  bygone 
days  and  bygone  splen- 
dour. 

"Here  all  things  in  their 
place  remain 
As    they    were    order'd 
ages  since." 

Therefore  let  any  who 

minisciences  close  these  lquisa,  countess  of  dvsart,  from  the  picture  by  sir  joshua 
pages.     Doubtless  they  Reynolds  at  bam  house. 

will  be  of  the  same  mind, 

as  a  distinguished  lady  long  since  dead,  and  gone,  who,  after  being  taken  over  the 
house,  remarked  that  she  could  see  no  charm  "  in  a  worn  out  old  house  full  of  worn 
out  old  furniture."  But  let  those  who  like,  follow  me  through  the  massive  old  door 
into  the  interior.  In  the  entrance  hall,  with  its  flooring  of  black  and  white  marble, 
are  many  fine  full  length  portraits,  amongst  them  Charlotte  Countess  of  Dysart,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Louisa  Countess  of  Dysart,  when  she  was  Lady  Louisa 
Manners  and  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty. 

Passing  through  the  hall  we  turn  on  our  left  into  a  small  private  chapel,  to  look  at 
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a  prayer  book  which  lies  on  the  altar,  and  was  the  gift  of  Charles  I.  to  William  Murray 
Earl  of  Dysart,  and  on  its  cover  the  royal  arms  are  richly  embroidered.  It  was  in 
this  chapel,  during  the  life-time  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Dysart,  that  her  beautiful 
grand-daughter,  Maria  Toliemache,  became  the  wife  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
No  other  wedding  has  ever  been  celebrated  there  except  that  of  the  present  writer. 

Passing  out  of  the  chapel,  let  us  ascend  the  grand  staircase.  The  steps  are  of 
polished  wood,  and  the  bannisters  very  fine  specimens  of  the  elaborate  wood  carving 
for  which  the  17th  century  was  famous.  A  door  on  the  first  floor  leads  us  to  the 
central  point  of  interest,  the  state  apartments.  The  first  of  these  is  the  round  gallerj- 
overlooking  the  hall — A  fine  picture  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely  faces  us  as  we  enter.  From  this  gallery  we  pass  on  into  several  other 
rooms  opening  into  each  other  all  more  or  less  full  of  interest.  As  we  go  through 
the  north  drawing-room,  we  not  unnaturally  admire  the  handsome  cabinet  of  carved 


ivory  inlaid  with  sandal  wood,  the  value  of  which  must  have  been  almost  priceless  at 
the  time  it  was  purchased.  A  door  to  our  right  leads  us  into  a  very  small  but  richly 
decorated  room  in  which  are  treasured  many  gems,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being 
a  water-colour  miniature  of  Catharine  Bruce,  wife  of  the  First  Earl  of  Dysart,  painted 
by  Hoskings  in  the  year  1658  and  keeping  all  its  original  freshness.  Here  also  in  a 
snjall  cabinet  is  to  be  seen  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  the  ill-fated  favourite  of  Elizabeth, 
Robert  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart. 
Through  six  generations  it  was  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  till  it  came 
into  possession  of  Grace  Cartaret,  Countess  of  Dysart,  and  since  then  has  been 
carefully  preserved  by  her  descendants  at  Ham  House,  so  its  authenticity  is  beyond 
suspicion.  But  we  must  stay  no  longer  in  this  bewitching  little  miniature  room,  but 
stroll  into  the  long  gallery — a  long  narrow  room  the  depth  of  the  house  from  north 
to  south  with  a  bow  window  at  each  end. 

On  the  north  side,  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  silvery  Thames,  while  from  the  opposite  window  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  ter- 
race, a  large  stretch  of  green  sward  and  beyond  are  the  tall  dark-crowned  Scotch 
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firs  said  to  be  the  first  ever  planted  in  English   soil.     The  Ions'  g'^'lcry  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  Vandykes,    some  of  them  are  family  portraits,  but  many  of  them 
represent  historical  characters.     General  Monk,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Charles  I.  Henrietta 
Maria,  Charles  H.  Lauderdale,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  artist  himself  are 
to  be  found  looking'  down  on  a  room  with  which  many  of  them  must  once  have  been 
so  familiar,  and  which  would  seem  to  them  but  little  changed  could  they  wake  from 
their  long  sleep  and   enter  it   again   tn   this  latter   end  of  the    nineteenth  century. 
Still  would  they  find  the  beautiful  inlaid  tables,  the  cabinets  with  their  secret  drawers 
ranged  round    the  room    as    of  yore.     The  chairs,   in  which  they  were  used  to  sit, 
covered     with     the 
same  rich  and,  need- 
less to  say,  durable 
stuffs,  would  be  re-    , 
cognized     in     their  ' 
ancient     places     in   1 
this  and  the  adjoin-    j 
ing    rooms.       They    | 
are     mostly     high- 
backed    arm-chairs, 
many    of    them     of 
the    shape    now   so 
much  in  vogue.    No 
sofas  are  to  be  seen, 
but    in    their    stead    , 
are  a  few  most  lux- 
urious chairs,   very 
wide,       with        the 
softest  of  seats  and 
well-stuffed  bolsters 
(for    if  these  chairs 
have    a  fault    it    is 
that  they  go  too  far 
back  for  people   of 
ordinary  size)  ;  they 
at  all  events  prove 
the  fact  that  in  the 
days  of  the   merry 
monarch     our     an- 
cestors    had     lucid 
intervals     in      their 
views     of     comfort 
and    loved    to    loll 
and  lounge  as  much 
as     their     descend- 
ants,    when     they 
could        get        the 
chance.  These  the  duke 

chairs  are   covered 

in  Genoese  velvet,  and  if  we  turn  the  bolster  we  find  that  where  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  colours  retain  all  the  brightness  of  their  youthful  days  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  south  end  of  the  long  gallery  we  pass  through  a  small  room  which 
must  once  have  been  "a  harmony"  in  blue  and  silver  into  the  cabal  room.  Here 
all  is  the  same  as  in  the  time  when  those  five  unprincipled  ministers,  the  initial 
letters  of  whose  names  (Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  Lauderdale)  make 
up  the  word  Cabal,  used  to  hold  their  secret  cabinets.  On  the  walls  hang  finely- 
preserved  pieces  of  English  tapestry,  made  at  some  tapestry  works  which  formerly 
existed  at  Mortlake  and  representing  rural  amusement.  Oh  !  if  the  figures  on  that 
tapestry  could  for  a  few  short  minutes  leave  their  sports  and  pastimes  and  speak 
to  us,  what  revelations  might  not  they  make  !  They  would  give  us  instances  of 
the    "fiery    and    imperious    temper"    of  Clifford   as    he    vainly  tried    to    check   the 
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corrupt  Intrigues 
ofhiscolleagues; 
the  "cosmopoli- 
tan indiflTerence  " 
of  Arlington;  the 
satiety  of  the 
fickle  Bucking- 
ham; the  "selfish 
ambition  "  of 
Ashley;  and  the 
"dishonest  frank- 
ness "  of  the 
traitorous  Lau- 
derdale. But  as 
no  benevolent 
genius  appears  to 
endow  these 

brave  men  and 
fair  women  with 
the  gift  of  speech 
for  our  especial 
benefit,  we  must 
leave  them  to 
theirown  devices 

SKV£NTEENTK    CENTURV   CHAIRS,    WITH   ORIGINAL    UPHOLSTEBINO.  and        enter        the 

Duchess  of  Lau- 
derdale's boudoir,  which  adjoins  the  cabal  room.  On  the  polished  parquet  floor 
we  notice  the  monogram  E.D.L.  surmounted  by  the  ducat  coronet.  At  the  end 
of  this  room  are  two  handsome  old  arm-chairs  vis-A-vis  to  each  other,  where  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  supposed  to  have  discussed  state  secrets  or  settled  their 


conjugal  differences.     One  of  the  dark,  mysterious  staircases,  with  which  the  house 
abounds,  leads  from  this  room  to  a  room  formerly  known  as  the  yellow-satin  room  but 
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long  since  modernized.    Here  John  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  grandson  to  the  Duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

As  we  retrace  our  steps  through  the  state  apartments  we  must  turn  aside  to  visit 
the  library.     Here  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  book-worms  of  the 
party  to  "  move  on,"  for  it  contains  many  rare  Caxtons  and  other  curious  old  books.^ 
We    can     make    I 
our     exit     from    1 
this  room  by  a   ; 
door  which    ' 

opens  on  to  a 
back  but  not 
dark  staircase 
which,  may  be, 
some  staunch 
republicans  will 
like  to  climb, 
and  passing  the 
bed- room  floor 
mount  up  into 
the  attics,  known 
as  the  barracks, 
for  here  some 
of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  were 
quartered  when 
Lauderdale  es- 
poused t  h  e  cau  se 
of  the  Protec- 
tor, and  his  am- 
bitious duchess, 
too  keenly  an- 
xious to  float  on 
the  stream  of 
prosperity,  with- 
drew her  smiles 
from  the  Cava- 
liers  to    bestow 


thei 


the 


ieen  of  a  bloodstained  hand. 
:  more  into  the  old   hail  and 


Roundheads.  In 

one     of     these 

barrack     rooms 

until  quite  the  duchess 

lately,  when  the 

flooring  had  to  be  removed,  traces  might  have  been  s 

But  time  is  limited  and  we  must  find  our  way  once 
hurriedly  visit  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor. 

At  one  end  of  this  suite  of  rooms  is  the  bed-rOom  and  dressing-room  of  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  but  the  state  bed  has  been  removed.  In  a  sitting-room 
beyond  the  dining-room  are  some  good  pictures  notably  two  fine  Cuyps.  On  the 
walls  of  the  drawing-room  are  well-preserved  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  in  this  room 
is  to  be  seen  a  prayer-book  which  belonged  to  that  most  devoted  of  wives  Rachel 
Lady  Russell.  Out  of  this  room  we  stray  into  a  small  ante-room  and  feel  we  must 
open  the  glass   door  at   the  end  and  wander  among  the  old-fashioned  flower-beds. 

There  is  yet  time  to  explore  the  garden  so  full  of  old-world  charm.  Walled  in  on 
every  side  except  the  one  which  faces  the  river,  one  is  yet  able  now  and  again,  through 
the  old  iron  gates  and  railings,  to  see  the  long  vista  of  "  Ham's  embowering  walks," 
as  secluded  now  as  when  Thomson  looked  down  on  them  from  Richmond  Hill.  Though 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  books  at  Ham  House  primed  by  Caxton !  Chaucer's  Canttrbury  Talts  (isl 
edition),  The  Cordial,  Enrydet  (iwo  copies),  Divers  Ghostly  Mailers,  The  Hislory  of  Godfrey  of  Boloyne,  The 
Goventait  of  Health  (unique).  The  Lite  of  Jason,  Mirraur  of  the  IVorld  (isl  edition),  Polycronieon,  Tully  of 
Old  Age,  OJIA  The  Life  of  St.   Winifred. 
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"the  fountains  and  aviaries"  have  gone,  the  stone  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors  still 
remain  in  their  niches  on  the  wall,  as  in  the  far-off  days  of  old.  The  shady  wood  on 
the  south  side,  known  as  the  "  wilderness,"  is  redolent  with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers, 
and  from  out  its  matted  growth  of  underwood  rise  the  Scotch  firs  all  aglow  with  the 
warm  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  broad  terrace,  the  avenue  of  dark-leaved  ilexes, 
are  all  in  harmony  with  the  calm  repose,  the  softened  mellowness  of  age,  which 
pervades  the  place.  We  wander  on,  dreaming  of  the  past,  till  the  lengthening 
shadows  on  the  sun  dial  by  the  orangery  remind  us  that  our  boat  has  long  been 
waiting  for  us  at  Twickenham  ferry.  A  short  row  brings  us  to  Richmond,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  we  left  Ham  House  we  are  back  once  more  in  the 
battle  and  whirl  of  London  life. 
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Bv  MARGARET  TYSSEN  AMHERST. 

IRASSE  !  The  very  name  seems  to  come  back  with  a  Hood  of  sunshine 
bright  and  intense,  and  to  conjure  up  in  my  memory  the  delightful 
picture  of  a  far-reaching  view,  beautiful  and  varied,  every  feature  of 
which  is  to  me  as  distinct  and  vivid  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that 
I  had  been  looking  at  it,  instead  of  the  reality,  of  many  yesterdays 
between  it  and  me.  The  brown  town  with  the  tall  white  tower  of 
its  cathedral  is  close  in  the  foreground  ;  and  away  and  away,  in  an 
ever-widening  circle,  the  undulating  country  lies  before  me  ;  hill 
beyond  hill  of  soft  grey  olives  or  softer  green  pines,  the  sunlight  touching  here  and 
there,  the  tower  of  a  village  church  or  chateau  perched  high  above  the  brilliant  green 
of  the  terraced  cornfields  below  ;  and  like  enclosing  arms,  in  the  far  distance,  the 
shadowy  Esterelsto  the  west,  the  glittering  snow-capped  Alps  to  the  east,  and  between 
them  a  long  straight  strip  of  exquisite  blue^the  sea  !  You  cannot  see  Cannes. 
Luckily  that  modern  growth  of  villas  and  hotels  is  hidden.  But  you  can  see  the 
islands  ;  St.  Marguerite,  of  the  mysterious  Masque  de Fer  and  the  modern  Bazaine,  and 
little  St.  Honorat,  of  the  saints  of  old  and  of  the  good  monks  now.  There  is  Moujins 
on  the  top  of  its  hill,  and  there  is  Castellas  or  Castellaras  on  the  top  of  another. 

Castelias  is  to  me  a  romantic  and  pleasant  memory,  of  half  ruined  turrets  and  broken 
staircases,  quaint  arched  recesses  and  tall  entrance  gates,  that  anywhere  else  would 
have  made  one  melancholy,  with  thoughts  of  the  changes  of  fickle  fortune.  But  here 
with  the  bright  Provencal  sun,  making  a  glory  of  colour  on  stains  and  decay,  they 
seemed  only  the  right  and  fitting  background  to  the  central  figure  of  the  picture-~a 
beautiful  girl  ;  beautiful  with  a  rich  southern  beauty,  whose  every  movement  was  grace 
itself,  and  whose  fine  features,  delicate  hands,  and  quiet  dignified  manner  as  she  did  the 
honours  of  her  old  home,  proved  her  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  once  great  and  power- 
ful family  whose  name  she  bore.  I  well  recall  her  garden  too,  a  dark  grove  of  cypresses, 
with  broken  vases  and  statues,  gleaming  between  the  twisted  stems  ;  and  the  scent  of 
the  violets  she  had  planted  there. 

But  you  are  in  Grasse,  and  must  turn  away  from  dreams  and  the  distance.  Grasse 
is  living  and  working  around  you.  Hark  !  with  a  rush  and  a  clatter,  up  from  the  station 
below  comes  the  yellow  omnibus.  Possibly  inside  sits  an  abb^,  a  commercial  traveller 
and  a  peasant  woman,  while  blue  blouses  flutter  on  either  side  of  the  box-seat.  This  is 
a  great  excitement,  and  the  idlers  all  turn  as  it  passes.  I  remember  the  christening, 
as  it  was  called,  of  that  new  omnibus  ;  i.e.  its  first  washing !  It  was  an  event  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  there  are  two  stations,  and  probably  many,  many  omnibuses.  In  those 
days  too,  the  diligence  came  in  from  Draguignan  every  night,  and  one  was  awakened 
by  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  changing  horses,  and  collecting  passengers  and  luggage 
before  it  started  off  again  on  its  way  to  Digne  :  meanwhile  the  driver  performed  his 
nightly  feat  of  taking  his  cup  of  coffee  off  the  kitchen  stove  and  drinking  down  its 
boiling  contents  without  wincing.  But  a  railway  has  been  made  to  Draguignan,  so 
the  diligence  too  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Besides,  the  visitors  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
are  beyond  the  town,  and  would  hear  nothing  of  this  even  if  it  went  on  still.  We  were 
at  the  old  Hotel  Muraour  in  the  middle  of  all  the  fun.     Our   rooms  were  over  the 
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club  and  theatre.  On  Sunday  evenings,  when  a  performance  took  place,  how  the 
applause  used  to  resound  through  the  flooring,  and  we  knew  there  would  be  no 
sleep  for  us  till  far  on  in  the  night  when  the  play  was  over.  Our  day  of  rest  began 
badly,  too,  for  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  very,  very 
early,  the  cathedral  bells  began  jangling.  I  can  call  it  nothing  else  ;  for  though  we 
tried  hard  we  never  could  make  out  a  consecutive  chime ! 

A  great  deal  of  the  hotel  life  went  on  in  the  street.  Furniture  and  bedding  -was 
taken  outside  to  dust  and  beat ;  waiters  stood  about  and  took  orders  there,  as  though 
the  street  were  the  salle  a  manger ;  the  cook  seemed  always  to  be  about  out  of  doors  ; 
and  our  vegetables  were  peeled,  and  our  coff'ee  roasted  invariably  by  **  Old  Madame," 
on  the  pavement  ;  **  Young  Madame*s  "  children,  too,  had  most  of  their  scoldings  and 
punishments  administered  in  the  open  air. 

We  too  will  go  out  into  the  street,  and  stroll  down  the  twisted  alleys  and  narrow 
lanes  which  form  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  The  many-storied  houses,  with 
irregular  frontages  and  shuttered  windows,  rise  on  either  hand.  There  are  queer  little 
shops,  full  of  pottery  and  odds  and  ends,  and  grander  ones,  with  Paris  fashions  and 
fripperies  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  little  windows.  We  must  not  forget  to  go 
into  N^gre's,  and  be  sure  to  find  it  impossible  to  settle  on  which  sort  of  sweetmeat, 
chocolate  or  fruit  glace^  we  shall  take,  till  a  great  deal  of  tasting  has  been  done. 

For  Grasse  is  a  busy  place,  and  one  of  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
making  of  bon-bons.  The  principal  industries  however,  of  the  town,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  arrondissemeaty  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  distilling  from  them  of 
delicious  perfumes.  At  the  time  of  year  when  the  perfumeries  are  busiest,  the  scent 
coming  from  them  is  quite  overpowering  ;  and  is  certainly  a  change  for  the  better ; 
for  we  all  know  what  the  ordinary  perfume  of  a  Provencal  town  is  like.  It  is  really 
heartless  the  way  those  girls,  bending  over  the  long  table,  tear  the  pink  petals  from 
those  lovely  roses  de  mai^  as  if  they  were  plucking  fowls  !  and  to  see  violets  and 
jonquils  stirred  up  in  grease,  and  orange  blossoms  tumbled  about  rn  heaps,  seems  to 
us  almost  sacrilege.  But  here,  in  this  land  of  flowers,  they  are  simply  looked  upon 
as  a  crop  :  and  a  very  valuable  crop  too  !  and  the  extraits  of  these  flowers  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  when  I  asked  at  a  perfumer's  in  Bond  Street  if  they 
kept  Grasse  scents,  the  beautiful  and  smiling  lady  behind  the  counter  immediately 
produced  a  bottle  of  their  own  **  New  mown  hay  I  "  However,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
statistical,  this  is  a  sketch  of  Grasse,  and  not  a  guide-book,  with  financial  returns  up 
to  date. 

A  guide-book  would  tell  about  many  of  the  buildings,  old  houses  with  mediaeval 
facades  that  one  comes  upon  suddenly  in  the  narrow  streets  or  at  the  corners  of  the 
little  market-places  ;  but  I  shall  only  wander  past,  and  fancy  them  peopled  with  the 
representatives  of  the  noble  families  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  many  of  whom 
had  their  town-houses  in  Grasse.  Those  were  the  days  when  Grasse  was  a  bishopric, 
for  its  cathedrale  is  really  a  cathedral,  not  merely  a  big  church.  Within,  the  dusty 
swinging  curtain  shutting  out  the  glaring  steps  and  street,  all  is  sombre  and  dark. 
The  church  is  old,  and  below  is  a  crypt  of  even  earlier  date,  the  work  of  those  greatest 
of  builders — the  Romans.  A  few  old  women  are  kneeling  before  the  dimly  lit  altars — 
only  a  few — for  I  fear  Grasse,  like  most  of  its  French  sisters,  is  not  much  given  to 
religious  exercise.  But  it  is  not  wholly  without  religious  influences,  and  some  of  the 
Grassois  are  very  pious.  The  Fr^res  Chretiens  had  a  large  school  there,  and  I 
remember  at  Easter-tide  how  they  dressed  up  a  series  of  wonderful  life-sized  figures 
they  had  made  themselves,  representing  the  most  astonishing  set  of  biblical  tableaux. 
Our  landlady's  best  Indian  shawl  draped  the  Woman  of  Samaria  !  and  we  recognized 
on  several  of  the  Apostles  bits  of  clothing  we  had  lent,  which  never  in  their  lives  had 
expected  to  be  so  honoured.  In  return  for  our  complaisance ^  the  Frlres  sent  us  a 
present  of  flowers — not  a  mere  bouquet,  but  enormous  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
branches  of  flowering  trees,  in  such  quantities,  that  over  and  above  all  the  legitimate 
flower  vases,  I  should  think  we  filled  every  jug  and  basin  in  the  hotel.  I  fancy  their 
garden  was  rather  bare  for  the  rest  of  that  year  at  least. 

Grasse  is  the  birthplace  of  Fragonard,  that  bewitching  painter,  whose  canvasses 
seem  quickened  with  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  piquante,  powdered, 
bepetticoated  ladies,  its  frivolous,  languishing,  guitar-playing  beauxj  its  ideal  of  Cupids 
and  garlands,  fountains  and  gardens,  scandal  and  masquerading,  before  it  learnt  the 
awful  lesson  of  its  latter  end.     And  Grasse  possesses  a  few  of  the  finest  works  of  her 
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gifted  son.  For  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  permission  to  be  allowed  within 
the  walls  of  a  certain  old-fashioned  house,  you  will  there  find  a  room,  untouched  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  where  the  carved  tapestried  chairs  and  hangings  are  all  in 
pure  Louis  Quinze  style,  and  the  walls  are  panelled  with  some  of  Fragonard*s  most 
exquisite  paintings.  The  whole  room  is,  in  fact,  like  an  enamelled  bonbonniere  or 
some  rare  snuffbox,  and  you  feel  quite  out  of  place  and  conscious  of  being  dressed 
in  ordinary  modern  walking  costume,  instead  of  satin  coat  and  lace  ruffles  or  brocade 
sacgue  and  dainty  shoes. 

The  terrace  is  again  reached,  from  whence  we  first  looked  at  the  distant  view. 
What  a  busy  throng  is  there  !  The  space  in  front  of  the  old  brown  hdpital — formerly 
a  fortress,  built  by  the  famous  Vauban — is  filled  up  with  booths.  It  is  fair  time.  What 
a  noise  and  bustle  is  going  on  !  **  Le  boutique  de  six  sous  "  has  great  charms  for  us, 
**  six  sous  "  can  buy  one  such  an  infinite  variety  of  uselessness  in  the  way  of  souvenirs. 
Let  us  push  our  way  through  the  busy  crowd — this  boot  stall  is  dull,  and  you  certainly 
do  not  want  to  buy  braces  or  cotton  umbrellas,  but  the  linen  stall  is  most  attractive. 
Stop  there  and  buy  whatever  that  pretty  peasant  girl  does  and  you  will  bring  away 
quite  a  charming  costume  :  pink  linen  petticoat,  blue  apron,  one  hrWVidsit  foulard  for  the 
shoulders,  another  for  the  head,  what  more  can  you  want  ?  Now  let  us  venture  into 
that  mysterious  black  calico  tent  and  have  our  photos  taken.  In  the  photographer  we 
recognize  the  pleasant  talkative  man,  our  neighbour  at  the  table  eThtte^  who  we 
discovered  during  the  course  of  our  conversation,  thought  London  was  an  island,  and 
had  other  vague  impressions  with  regard  to  England  generally.  It  is  risky  to  look 
into  the  little  round  holes  of  the  peep-show ;  however  this  is  a  mild  one,  only  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  ;  though  none  the  less  popular  for  that,  to  judge  by  the  way  the 
peepers  jostle  each  other  to  get  their  turn.  But  a  fair  is  a  fair  all  the  world  over  ;  and 
after  we  have  bought  as  much  as  we  can  carry,  and  lost  many  pence  at  the  shooting 
galleries  and  lotteries,  its  fascinations  pall,  and  we  turn  homewards,  past  the  quaint 
fountains,  where  under  the  most  hideous  of  lions  is  the  bold  inscription  Vart  perfectionne 
la  nature^  and  through  the  shadows  of  the  broad  spreading  alisiers  back  to  the  hotel. 

One  figure  stands  out  very  clearly  in  my  recollection  of  Grasse.  It  is  that  of  our 
coachman.  A  genuine  Provencal,  a  native  of  Grasse,  Pierre  by  name,  whom  we  hired 
at  Cannes.  While  there,  being  one  in  a  crowd  of  other  coachmen,  he  was  quiet  and 
retiring — a  nonentity.  But  arrived  at  Grasse,  finding  himself  at  once  famous,  the  only 
liveried  coachman  in  the  place,  his  whole  nature  changed.  He  appeared  in  the^ 
strangest  get  up.  Topboots  from  the  Ark  ;  a  hat,  with  a  gay  gold  band,  cocked  at  an 
almost  impossible  angle,  a  flower  always  stuck  in  the  centre  buttonhole  of  his  coat, 
large  white  gloves  and  greasy  curls,  everything  altered  to  suit  his  new  dignity.  He 
changed  the  very  horses*  names,  **  Le  Poulain  "  became  **  Zephyr"  and  **  Belle"  **'La 
Marquise."  He  was  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  and  so  long  as  this  admiration  was 
limited  to  the  shouted  good  wishes  of  his  friends,  as  he  rattled  us  past  in  the  carriage, 
cracking  his  whip,  it  was  all  well  and  good,  but  when  it  grew  to  incessant  treating  at 
the  caf6  we  were  obliged  to  interfere.  He  knew  his  way  about  everywhere,  and 
would  take  us  the  most  surprising  short  cuts,  down  mule  tracks  paved  with  rocks.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  uncle  or  cousin  living  in  every  village  we  drove  to,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  see  the  way  he  showed  himself  and  us  off  to  his  poor  relations.  We  were 
asked  to  lend  Pierre  at  the  mi-careme,  to  drive  the  prize  car  of  the  procession  of  the 
bcsuf'gras^  round  the  town,  a  rather  difficult  task,  the  streets  being  so  narrow  and  the 
turns  so  sharp,  but  Pierre  achieved  it,  and  won  great  applause. 

We  watched  the  miniature  carnival  from  our  balcony.  How  gay  the  little  street 
looks  with  flags  and  festoons.  We  too  had  decorated  our  balcony,  with  Union-Jack 
and  Tricolour — careful  not  to  offend  any  one,  by  giving  a  better  position  to  one  than 
the  other.  Bright  were  the  handkerchiefs  and  petticoats  that  dotted  the  crowd 
below  ;  brighter  still  the  brown  eyes  that  laughed  out  of  the  brown  faces,  lit  up  with 
that  wonderful  southern  smile  that  one  cannot  help  admiring,  even  on  the  dirty  face 
of  a  wretched  organ-grinder.  Confetti  were  flying  in  showers.  The  i^oov  freres,  who 
had  with  great  difficulty  dragged  their  straggling  and  unwilling  string  of  scholars 
across  the  street,  came  in  for  a  fair  dose  of  it,  before  they  reached  the  safety  of  the 
arched  way,  the  short  cut  to  church,  where  they  were  going  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  that  day.  The  whole  town  is  given  up  to  this  day  of  enjoyment  **  sandwiched  " 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  dull  weeks  of  Lent. 

In  those  days,  when  the  Grand  Hotel  was  only  half  built,   English  residents  in 
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Grasse  were  almost  unknown.  Many  English  visitors  drove  over  from  Cannes,  bought 
scents,  ate  Ifon-donSt  said  **Whata  lovely  situation,"  **  What  a  quaint  old  place!" 
and  drove  back  again  ;  the  Grassois  only  pleased  that  they  had  come  and  spent  money 
there,  quite  regarding  them  as  legitimate  prey,  and  not  regretting  them  when  they 
had  gone.  But  we  lived  at  Grasse,  and  our  Grassois  friends  never  tired  in  their  kind- 
ness to  us  and  succeeded  in  their  endeavour  to  make  us  feel  at  home  among  them. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  old-fashioned  house,  standing  in  the  narrow  street,  where  our 
friends  lived,  in  a  simple  and  dignified  style  ;  and  their  country  house,  a  short  way  out 
of  the  town,  is  to  me  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Provence.  The  sunny  rooms,  the 
green  persiennes,  the  white  walls  and  red-tiled  roof;  the  profusion  of  roses,  which 
seemed  to  climb  and  grow  everywhere  ;  the  terraces  and  aloe  hedges,  the  blaze  of 
anemones,  the  great  patches  of  violets  and  bunches  of  marguerites  in  the  garden  all 
forming  parts  of  an  enchanting  picture.  I  remember  their  asking  me  the  meaning  of 
**  Sunny-Nook,"  a  name  some  enterprising  Grassois  had  given  his  campagne,  I  said  I 
believed  they  would  translate  it  Cheminie  duRoi  Rente;  but  really  I  had  need,  only 
to  point  to  their  own  surroundings  and  say  ^^Voild/** 

The  adjoining  property  belonging  to  a  perfumer  was  very  different.  The  house 
was  filled  with  the  oddest  assortment  of  curios,  and  the  garden  was  a  series  of 
surprises.  Funny  statues  stood  in  unexpected  corners  ;  here  and  there  too,  one  came 
across  cages  of  queer  animals,  in  one  a  horrid  tawny  monkey,  and  in  another  a  fat, 
woolly,  over-heated  southdown  sheep,  called  by  his  owner  le  sau-doune-mouton,  con- 
sidered the  greatest  marvel  in  this  land  of  little  horned  silky  creatures.  We  were 
quite  sorry  for  this  exile,  who  could  not  adapt  his  clothing  to  the  climate,  and  wondered 
if  he  would  have  preferred  quietly  to  become  mutton  chops  at  home. 

We  were  glad,  in  return  for  the  many  kindnesses  received,  to  be  able  to  oblige 
our  friends,  by  lending  our  suite  of  rooms  at  the  hotel  for  the  grand  ceremony  of  the 
wedding  of  the  heir  of  one  perfumery  with  the  heiress  of  another.  The  wedding  was 
to  be  a  very  grand  affair,  in  spite  of  the  bride's  relations  being  of  «  somewhat  parsi- 
monious turn  of  mind.  Their  short-sighted  economy,  nearly  resulted  in  the  breaking  off 
of  the  match,  for  the  bride  refused  to  be  married  according  to  their  wishes  in  a  dress  of 
inexpensive^/'//^,  and  insisted  on  being  becomingly  arrayed  in  duchesse  satin  !  This 
knotty  point  however  being  settled  by  a  victory  for  the  bride,  the  marriage  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  appointed  day,  two  men  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  staggering  under  the  bride's  bouquet,  the  size  of  an  umbrella,  and  placed 
it  upon  four  chairs,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any  more  dignified  position.  Then 
were  brought  quantities  of  smaller  bouquets  for  the  guests,  who  were  also  presented 
with  a  beautiful  box  of  bon-bons  each.  The  **  breakfast"  was  then  prepared  and 
soon  after  seven  the  party  assembled,  very  ceremonious  and  stiff  at  first,  but  this  wore 
off  as  the  feasting  went  on.  It  was  not  till  midnight  (considered  the  most  fashionable 
hour)  that  the  real  marriage  took  place.  A  procession  was  formed,  and,  escorted  by 
bearers  carrying  blazing  torches,  it  wended  its  way  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the 
church.  After  the  church  ceremony  there  was  the  civil  business  at  the  Mairie  ;  and  it 
must  have  been  well  on  into  the  next  day,  before  the  happy  couple  were  considered 
as  properly  made  one  in  the  eyes  of-  Grasse. 

I  should  love  to  linger  on  recalling  the  pleasant  days  passed  in  the  environs  of 
Grasse  ;  to  drive  out  again  in  imagination  to  where  the  great  crag  of  the  **  Saut  du 
Loup  "  casts  its  everlasting  violet  shadow,  in  contrast  to  the  sunlit  heights  beyond  it. 
Or  to  toil  up  the  long  hill  to  St.  Vallier,  or  even  higher  to  Gourdon  ;  or  to  wander 
through  the  scrub  oak  woods  towards  Cabris  and  come  home  laden  with  narcissi, 
tulips  and  anemones ;  or  merely  to  stroll  out  above  the  town  all  alone,  and  lying 
down  on  the  turf — real  turf — of  the  Plateau  Napoleon,  breathe  in  the  pure  air  from 
the  sea,  and  enjoy  to  the  full  that  luxury  of  feeling  thankful,  simply  for  the  fact  that 
one  is  alive  and  that  the  world  is  beautiful. 

But  I  must  rouse  myself  from  this  dream  of  quiet  old  Grasse.  Mayhap  my  fears 
are  unfounded  and  Grasse  is  still  unchanged — that  villa  gardens  have  not  cut  up  its 
olive-yards  and  every  eligible  site  has  not  been  sold  for  building  purposes.  However, 
if  to  see  it  become  a  fashionable  winter  resort  is  the  ambition  of  its  citizens,  what 
right  have  I  to  wish  it  otherwise  ?  Besides,  it  would  indeed  be  selfish  to  grudge  others 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  had  such  charms  for  me,  merely  because  the  keen  zest  of 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  one's  self  off  the  beaten  track  must  be  lessened  when  others 
follow  one's  footsteps  and  the  track  becomes  a  highway. 
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WHEJSJ  A  DAfTODIL  I  SEE 

HANGING  DCM/N  HIS  HEAD  T'WARDS  ME, 

GVESS  I  MAY  WHAT  I  MVST  BE  : 

FIRST.  I  SHALL  DECLINE  MY  HEAD ; 
SECONDiy,  I  SHALL  BE  DEAD 
LASTLY.   SAFELY  BVRIED 
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THE    MARSEILLAISE. 
By  HENRY  HERMAN. 

I. 

IARIS  was  dancing,  Paris  was  gay.  Paris,  the  light-hearted  queen, 
had  decked  herself  in  fine  linen,  and  was  more  joyous,  madder, 
more  reckless  than  ever  in  this  year  of  the  empire's  great  exhibition, 
eighteen  sixty  seven.  From  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  .where 
hundreds  of  softly  glowing  lamps  shone  amid  the  summer  fragrance 
of  myriads  of  blossoms,  and  where  the  golden  bees  of  imperial 
France  swarmed  over  a  thousand  gilded  spikes,  across  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  where  the  spray  of  the  fountains  twinkled  like  a  diamond 
foam  with  the  reflection  of  the  rows  of  lights,  along  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where  the 
painted  singers  bawled  and  clowns  danced  behind  festoons  of  roses,  the  merry  throng 
on  pleasure  bent,  and  living  for  pleasure  only,  surged  in  a  never-ceasing  flood.  The 
sturdy  Provencal  was  there  with  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  and  his  daughter's 
daughters.  The  Breton  and  Norman  were  there  ;  the  good  people  of  Tours  and 
Bordeaux  had  sent  their  representatives,  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  their  mountaineers, 
and  Finisterre  its  fishermen.  The  empire  was  peace,  and  to  these  people  it  meant 
peace — peace  with  prosperity.  From  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Channel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  France  was  gay  and  happy,  and  imperial  Paris  gayer  than  all. 

The  great  boulevards  were  as  alive  with  pleasure  as  the  Champs  Elys^es — the 
terraced  rows  of  little  tables  and  chairs  occupied  by  a  throng  of  loiterers,  thoughtless 
of  the  past  and  unheeding  the  future,  the  continuous  stream  of  passers-by  intent  on 
witnessing  only  the  general  enjoyment.  Here  and  there  a  care-pinched  face  or  a  pair 
of  hungry  eyes  flitted  past  the  idler  who  was  toying  with  his  ice  or  sipping  his  gloria  ; 
but  what  was  that  starving  unit  in  the  midst  of  myriads  living  in  boisterous  plenty? 
The  pinched  face  would  become  more  drawn  and  the  staring  eyes  look  hungrier  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  ere  long  the/asu  commune  would  swallow  the  lot  and  wipe  the  offal 
away  from  the  path  of  the  nervous,  delicate  people  who  did  not  care  to  be  shocked  by 
the  parade  of  such  ridiculous  sensationalism.  A  poor  mother  somewhere  out  in  the 
regions  of  Clignancourt  might  ring  her  hands  and  wipe  her  tears,  or  a  pale-faced 
widow  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  might  look  vacantly  at  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  of 
hungry  brats.  "Take  them  away;  let  somebody  look  after  them,"  the  good  people 
from  Tarascon,  from  Bordeaux,  from  Rouen  would  say.  When  everything  was  so 
bright,  it  was  a  bother  to  be  reminded  that  there  were  people  miserable  in  the  world. 
Therefore  they  ate  and  they  drank,  and  they  danced  and  they  sang,  and  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  melodious  waltzes,  played  by  a  hundred  orchestras,  drowned  the  cries  of 
despair  which  every  now  and  then  stabbed  the  heterogeneous  revelry.  Thus  the 
priests  of  Moloch  filled  the  air  with  the  sounds  of  brass  trumpets  to  drown  the  shrieks 
of  the  fiery  idol's  victims. 

A  man  and  a  woman  were  walking  painfully  and  slowly  along  the  wide,  thronged 
pavement  of  the  big  boulevards.  He  was  tall  and  old — old  and  weak  and  lame  ;  his 
white  hair  floated  in  thick  locks  over  his  shoulders,  his  white  beard  covered  his  breast 
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like  a  silvery,  silken  wave,  his  big  bushy  eyebrows  were  white,  and  a  great  shaggy  white 
moustache  covered  his  upper  lip.  His  face  was  nearly  as  white  as  his  beard — haggard, 
pinched,  and  drawn — and  it  looked  whiter  than  it  was  by  reason  of  the  pair  of  piercing, 
sparkling  black  eyes  that  shone  from  their  deeply  sunken  sockets.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  remnants  of  garments  that  had  once  been  a  gentleman's,  but  were  now  ragged, 
-worn,  and  mended.  In  one  long,  thin,  sinewy  hand,  on  which  the  veins  stood  like 
blue  cords,  he  held  a  violin  ;  the  other  grasped  a  stick  by  the  aid  of  which  he  dragged 
himself  along.  The  girl  by  his  side  was  full  forty  years  his  junior — tall,  lithe,  thin  and 
bony  like  the  old  man,  an  unshaped  and  uncouth  figure  that  was  ill-hidden  beneath  a 
dark  shawl  and  a  loosely  hanging  dark  skirt.  She  was  bareheaded,  and  her  partly  dis- 
hevelled glossy,  wavy,  raven-black  hair  fell  in  rebellious  bands  over  her  neck  and  part 
of  her  back.  The  lips  were  thin,  the  face  was  thin  and  white,  and  there  was  little 
promise  of  beauty  about  it  but  for  the  eyes,  coal-black  like  the  man's,  that  sparkled 
and  flashed  at  moments  with  a  mysterious  fire.  The  pair  were  slouching  along,  look- 
ing to  the  right  and  looking  to  the  left,  gazing  with  searching  eyes  at  the  groups  of 
well-to-do  people  who  sat  in  front  of  the  caf6s,  and  who  ate  and  who  drank  and  were 
happy  and  not  hungry.  For  they  were  hungry.  She  was  a  singer,  a  street  singer ; 
and  the  old  man,  her  father,  accompanied  her,  and  they  had  not  earned  a  sou  that 
day.  All  along  the  boulevards  the  crowd  was  so  thick  and  the  police  so  imperative 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  asking,  of  pleading,  of  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
amuse  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  already  so  well  amused.  They  therefore 
turned  round  the  corner  from  the  boulevards  into  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
and  thence  onward,  slowly  and  painfully,  towards  the  artists'  quarter.  Nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  there  stood  a  little  caf6,  which  was  not  over- 
crowded. 

In  the  outer  room,  open  to  the  street,  a  dozen  or  so  of  people  were  drinking  and 
smoking.  The  place  looked  not  too  rich,  for  it  was  not  the  rich  that  in  boisterous  Paris 
helped  such  poor  as  these. 

**  Let  us  wait  here  a  while,  father,"  said  the  girl ;  **  perhaps  these  people  will  let 
me  sing  to  them." 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  old  man.  **  We  may  try,  but  we  must  wait  till'  the 
proprietor  comes  by.     I  know  him  by  sight ;  it's  fat  Mathieu.     I'll  ask  him  then." 

They  stood  in  the  shadow  by  the  side  of  the  caf6  and  waited  anxiously. 

While  the  two  singers  waited  at  the  door  for  permission  to  amuse  the  people  in  the 
place,  some  five  or  six  young  men  were  seated  around  the  table  in  the  smaller  room 
at  the  back  of  the  caf^. 

They  were  singing  the  "Marseillaise" ;  they  were  singinglit  under  their  breath,  barely 
humming  it.  Rouget  de  I'lsle's  glorious  air  was  prohibited  in  imperial  France,  and  the 
young  people  in  the  room  were  looking  at  one  another  with  daring  eyes,  whilst  their 
hearts  yearned  and  their  fingers  itched  to  be  allowed  to  stand  up  and  shout  the  song  of 
freedom  to  the  world.  Quietly,  measuredly,  smiling  at  each  other  in  half-wonderment, 
they  felt  the  words  trip  on  their  tongues  ;  and  as  one  inspiring  phrase  succeeded  another, 
the  voices  became  louder  and  the  air  more  distinct  to  the  people  outside.  The  old  man 
and  the  girl  pricked  up  their  ears. 

**  They  are  singing  the  *  Marseillaise,'  "  whispered  the  girl. 

'*  They  are,"  replied  the  old  man.     **  Would  to  heaven  I  were  allowed  to  sing  it." 

Then  two  or  three  passers-by  stopped  and  listened  in  wonder ;  and  the  fat  pro- 
prietor of  the  little  caf^  heard  the  sounds  and  peered  out  anxiously,  and  then  rushed 
back  with  a  pale  face  and  stood  at  the  open  door  of  the  little  room  wringing  his 
hands. 

**  But,  messieurs,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you  doing?"  he  cried.  "  You  are 
singing  the  *  Marseillaise.'  You  will  all  be  imprisoned.  I  shall  be  imprisoned.  My 
place  will  be  shut  up.     I  shall  be  ruined." 

He  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

**  You  shall  not  be  ruined,  my  good  Mathieu,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  a  slim, 
dark,  delicate  young  fellow,  with  long  black  hair  and  wiry  black  moustache,  looking 
through  his  lorgnon  at  the  frightened  face  of  the  cafetier.  **We  will  not  sing  the 
*  Marseillaise '  since  you  do  not  wish  it,  at  least  we  will  not  sing  it  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  police  spies  outside." 


**  If  you  will  only  do  that,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged,  I  shall  really, 
said  the  good  man  in  a  more  pacified  tone.     **  You  have  no  idea  how  careful  one  has 
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to  be.  Policemen  are  everywhere,  and  besides  that,  gentlemen,  what's  the  use  of 
singing  a  stupid  revolutionary  song  when  we  are  all  so  contented  and  happy  ?  " 

The  young  man  with  the  wiry  black  moustache  dropped  his  eye-glass  and  looked  at 
the  host. 

**  My  good  Mathieu,"  he  said,  **you  should  speak  about  what  you  know.  You 
understand  all  about  coffee.  Your  absinthe  is  excellent,  and  you  give  as  good  a  glass 
of  brandy  for  four  sous  as  one  can  expect  in  this  expensive  neighbourhood  ;  but  don't 
meddle  with  politics  ;  they  are  not  in  your  line." 

**You  are  quite  right.  Monsieur  de  Langlois,"  replied  the  man.  "Politics  are 
not  in  my  line,  and  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with  them,  although  I  have  been  in  the 
National  Guard  and  helped  to  put  down  the  reds  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  in  '48, 
and  got  bitten  in  the  hand  by  some  hag  of  a  woman  because  one  of  my  comrades  had 
shot  her  brother.  You  can  see  the  mark  yet  where  she  bit  me,"  he  continued,  showing 
his  fat  hand  ;  "  but  I'm  quite  satisfied  now.  The  emperor  has  brought  us  good  times 
and  good  business,  and  the  emperor  does  not  like  the  *  Marseillaise.'^  That's  enough 
for  me." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  looking  about  proudly,  as  if  he  intended  to  witness 
the  effect  of  his  speech.  The  result  was  disappointing.  They  were  all  sitting  round 
the  table  grinning  good-naturedly.  De  Langlois  gazed  at  him  with  abstracted  good 
humour,  and  then  said  : 

"  Have  you  said  all  that  you  wanted  to  say,  my  good  Mathieu  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Langlois,  all." 

**  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  nothing  to  add  ?  " 

**  Not  that  I  know  of." 

**Then  my  good  Mathieu,  let  me  assure  you  that  your  powers  of  declamation  are 
wasted  here.  You  would  make  an  excellent  municipal  councillor,  and  we  will  all  vote 
for  you  if  you  will  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated " 

**  But,  monsieur " 

**  No  but,  my  good  Mathieu  ;  you  have  finished  and  so  have  I.  Adieu  for  the 
present." 

With  that  the  young  man  rose,  and  bowing  in  mock  politeness,  he  shook  the 
hand  of  the  obese  landlord  with  a  warmth  which  the  latter  did  not  appreciate,  although 
it  made  the  young  men  in  the  room  roar  with  laughter. 

**Ah,  my  friends,"  said  de  Langlois  when  the  landlord  was  gone.  "You  think 
you  are  politicians  in  embryo.  You  are  the  budding  genuises  who  will  give  liberty  to 
this  fair  enslaved  France  of  ours."  His  bright  laughter  rang  through  the  room. 
**  I'm  a  fool  and  you  are  fools.  That  man  is  a  better  politician  than  you  or  I  will  ever 
be.  He  knows  what  the  people  want.  He  does  not  want  to  hear  the  '  Marseillaise,'  and 
after  all  why  should  he  ?  He  is  prosperous,  what  more  does  he  want  ?  Come,  Paul, 
come,  Gaston,"  he  said;  "let  us  go  up  to  the  outer  boulevard.  I  am  sick  of  this 
respectability  and  of  this  pretence  of  decency.  I  want  to  go  where  I  can  sing  what  I 
like,  and  not  be  heard  by  all  the  mouchards  in  the  street." 

"  You  will  have  to  go  far  in  that  case,"  replied  the  fair  young  man  whom  Langlois 
had  addressed  as  Gaston.  "The  outer  boulevards  will  afford  you  no  more  liberty  for 
cantatic  eccentricity  than  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  But  you  are  right ;  let  us  pay,  and 
leave  this  abyss  of  respectability  behind  us." 

So  saying  they  all  paid  their  scores  and  made  for  the  street,  the  fair  young  man 
leading  the  way.  A  rather  remarkable  young  fellow  that  Gaston  Sevrier.  A  great, 
broad,  square  forehead,  piercing  eyes  of  a  cold  grey,  a  semi-aquiline  nose,  firmset 
thin  lips,  a  fair  beard  and  moustache,  short  cropped  in  the  style  of  Vandyke,  long  fair 
hair  falling  nearly  as  low  as  the  shoulder,  combined  to  command  attention.  Decision, 
firmness  of  character,  great  intelligence,  artistic  aspirations  and  inclinations  were 
depicted  there  as  plainly  as  nature  could  paint  them.  His  black  velvet  jacket  clothed 
a  stoutly  built  and  well-knit  frame,  broad  in  the  chest  and  the  shoulders  ;  the  flush  of 
glowing  youth  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  agile  movements  bespoke  a  healthful  and 
vigorous  mode  of  life. 

At  the  door  of  the  m/S  the  old  man  awaited  them,  with  anxious  eye,  hat  in  hand. 
The  girl  stood  by  her  aged  father's  side,  her  white  lips  moving  in  mute  appeal. 

"Well,  and  what  do  you  want  ?"  cried  de  Langlois,  addressing  the  old  man. 
**  Begging  is  forbidden  you  know.  In  this  well-beloved  city  of  Paris  of  ours  you  have 
the  right  to  starve,  my  friend,  but  not  to  beg." 
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**  I  do  not  wish  to  beg,  messieurs^"  stammered  the  war-bruised  veteran  of  the 
battle  of  life;  **I  only  wish  you  to  permit  my  daughter  to  sing  you  a  song;  a 
pretty  song,  if  you  like,  messieurs,  or  an  amusing  one — she  can  sing  well  you  know, 
messieurs — and  she  can  be  funny " 

''  Poor  little  one,"  interrupted  Sevrier  ;  <*  she  does  not  look  at  all  inclined  to  amuse 
or  be  amused  just  now." 

'*  And  she  is  not  very  good-looking,"  broke  in  de  Langlois  ungallantly  ;  **  so  she 
will  not  charm  us  in  that  way." 

The  girl's  hungry  eyes  flashed,*and  a  hectic  flush  spread  like  a  patch  on  either  cold, 
greyish-pale  cheek.     She  held  out  her  thin  little  hands  in  tremulous  beseeching. 

**  Do  let  me  sing  to  you,  messieurs,"  she  pleaded  ;  **  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  two 

or  three  sous ;  but  I  want "     She  interrupted  herself,  and  paused  with  a  feeble  pride. 

Two  or  three  sous  meant  bread,  and  she  was  so  hungry  and  her  old  father  was  hungry  ; 
but  confess  it  she  dared  not. 

**  Ah,"  cried  de  Langlois,  **you  want  two  or  three  sous  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  ;  I  will  give  you  a  franc — two  francs — if  you  will  sing  us  the  *  Marseillaise.'  " 

The  girl  looked  hungrily  at  the  two  proffered  coins.  Her  eyes  dilated  with  a  greedy 
fire,  and  she  stretched  out  a  fumbling  hand,  but  withdrew  it  again  immediately. 

"  I  dare  not,  messieurs,"  she  gasped.  **  I  am  sorry,  but  I  dare  not.  I  will  sing 
you  any  song  you  like,  but  not  the  *  Marseillaise.' " 

**Ah,  they  would  imprison  you,"  retorted  the  young  man  with  the  wiry  black 
moustache.  **  But  don't  you  see,  you  young  fool,  if  you  were  in  prison  they  would  have 
to  feed  you,  whilst  now  you're  starving.  Anybody  can  see  that.  Here  are  two  francs 
to  be  earned,  and  you're  afraid  of  earning  them." 

'*  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  first  at  de  Langlois  and  then  at  her  father  ; 
«*but " 

**Sing?"  interrupted  the  old  man,  approaching  with  his  long  white  face,  whiter 
than  ever,  and  his  fierce  black  eyes  shining  more  savagely.  **  1  will  sing  you 
the  *  Marseillaise.' " 

**  You  ?  "  questioned  the  little  crowd  in  chorus. 

*'  Yes,  I,  messieurs,"  he  answered,  drawing  up  his  long  sparse  figure  and  stroking 
back  his  great  silver  beard.     **  I  sang  pretty  well  once,  and  I  have  yearned  to  sing  the 

*  Marseillaise  *  for  ever  so  long.     They  thought  they  had  taught  me  to  forget  it  at 
Cayenne.     But  I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

**At  Cayenne?"  de  Langlois  asked,  whilst  the  others  stood  around  in  a  silent 
amazement. 

**  Yes,  at  Cayenne,"  the  old  man  repeated.  **The  last  time  I  sang,  it  was  at  the 
barricade  on  the  big  boulevard  down  yonder,  when  the  good  emperor  was  made  an 
emperor  and  the  bullets  whistled  among  the  bare  branches  of  trees  and  killed  the 
people — men,  women,  and  children — who  stood  gaping  at  the  windows.  We  sang  it 
then,  messieurs,  as  the  cuirassiers  came  swooping  down,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  so 
many  and  we  were  so  few.     I  will  sing  it  to  you  again." 

"  So  you  shall,"  cried  de  Langlois.     **  Bravo  for  you  !  " 

**  Not  here,  not  here,  messieurs,"  interrupted  the  adipose  Mathieu,  who  had  been 
listening  in  a  haggard  fear  and  trembling.  "  Not  here,  in  front  of  my  caf(6  ;  I  beg,  I 
entreat  of  you,  messieurs.  It  will  affect  my  business.  Messieurs,  have  pity  on  a  poor 
man." 

"Oh,   we  will  have  pity,"   sneered  de  Langlois.     **We  will  have  pity  and  the 

*  Marseillaise  *  as  well.    Come,  brave  old  man,  I  will  show  you  a  place  where  there  will 
be  nobody  to  forbid  your  singing." 

**  You  are  right,  and  I  thank  you,  messieurs,"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  half-mad,  senile 
voice.  He  writhed  his  arms  excitedly,  whilst  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  lips  quivered. 
**  I  am  young  again  when  I  think  of  it.     Come — Madeleine,  come,  messieurs,  come  !  " 

**  But  father,  father —  "  begged  the  girl, 

"  Don't  speak,  my  child  ;  don't  say  a  word,"  he  shouted  hoarsely.  **  You  will  have 
two  francs,  and  you  will  eat  and  not  feel  hungry  any  longer ;  and  I  will  sing  the  old 
song  and  think  myself  on  the  barricades  again."  He  doffed  his  battered  hat,  and  his 
white  locks  streamed  in  the  wind.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  said  with  a  gleaming  smile  that 
made  his  face  shine  as  that  of  one  inspired  or  of  one  mad,  **you  were  never  on  a 
barricade.  But  the  day  will  come,  as  it  came  for  me  ;  and  then — and  then — and 
then " 
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His  voice  dropped,  and  his  extended  fingers  shook  warningly  amid  the  silence  of  the 
young  men. 

They  had  crossed  the  road  to  the  little  street  that  turned  off  from  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs  right  opposite  the  cafd.  A  market  was  held  on  one  side  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  little  stands  were  all  shut  up,  and  quiet  and  dark  in  the  sparse  light  of  a  single 
lamp  at  the  corner.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  doorway  led  into  a  carter's  yard. 
A  smaller  door  had  been  cut  into  the  larger  one  that  blocked  up  the  entrance,  and  a 
woman,  the  gatekeeper,  peered  out  with  curious  eyes. 

Without  waiting  to  be  asked,  the  old  man  struck  up  the  first  stave  the  moment 
the  spot  in  front  of  the  carter's  yard  was  reached,  and  de  Langlois  said  :  **  Here." 

The  girl,  with  frightened  eyes,  wrang  her  hands  and  cried  :  **  Messieurs,  messieurs, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  him  to  stop.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  Louder  and 
higher,  and  louder  and  higher  rose  the  old  man's  voice  as  his  blood  fired  with  the  war- 
like contagion,  and  the  passers  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  close  by  stopped  in  wonderment, 
and  stole  up  to  the  little  knot  of  young  men  until  quite  a  crowd  was  listening. 

On  a  sudden  somebody  shouted,  **The  Sergeants  de  Ville  are  coming!"  and  all 
the  idlers  who  had  been  attracted  ran  as  for  their  lives  away  into  the  darkness  of  the 
by-streets.  The  old  man  sang  on  heedlessly,  his  eyes  aglow,  his  face  alight  with 
fervour,  his  chant  inspired. 

**  My  God  !  "  cried  the  girl,     **  We  are  lost !  we  are  lost !  "  and  sank  on  her  knees. 

"  No,  you  are  not  lost,"  answered  a  manly  voice  ;  **  take  this  and  be  quick." 

The  girl  looked  up  and  saw  the  fair  young  man  by  her  side.  She  felt  a  purse  put 
into  her  hand  and  herself  roughly  dragged  into  the  carter's  yard.  The  old  man  was 
flung  more  than  pushed  into  the  darkness  after  her,  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him  ; 
and  when  he  recovered  from  his  amazement  he  heard  that  another  voice,  loud,  and 
bold,  and  ringing,  had  taken  up  his  song  where  he  had  left  off,  and  was  giving  it  to 
the  winds. 

Then  there  was  a  mighty  scufHe,  and  noises  and  shoutings  resounded  through  the 
night ;  and  the  old  man,  pulling  himself  together,  and  opening  the  little  door  shyly  and 
fearfully,  saw  three  burly  policemen  around  the  fair  young  man  who  was  still  singing 
the  **  Marseillaise,"  while  his  friends  were  holding  other  representatives  of  the  law 
desperately  at  bay. 

The  old  man  crushed  his  white  beard  with  his  shaking  fingers.  They  were  taking 
the  fair  young  man  away,  a  policeman  on  either  side  of  him.  The  old  revolutionist's 
heart  quivered,  and  he  was  about  to  rush  out  into  the  street  and  cry  :  **  Stop  !  I  am  the 
offender.  Take  me,  not  him,  not  him  ! "  when,  on  turning  suddenly,  he  saw  in  the 
semi-darkness  his  daughter  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  limp  and  unconscious,  with  the 
pale  greenish  light  of  the  moon  lighting  up  her  white  face.  He  stooped  and  gently 
raised  her  head,  and  tried  to  warm  her  hands,  and  to  restore  life  by  kissing  her  cold 
face.     The  noise  without  had  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 

The  girl  slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  threw  her  thin  arms  around  her  father's 
neck. 

**  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  cried.     **  What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

**  Who  ?  "  asked  the  old  man.     **  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Him  who  saved  us — the  hero — the  noble  heart.     Where  is  he  ?  "  she  sobbed. ' 

**  They  are  all  of  them  gone,  and  he  is  gone  with  them,"  he  answered. 

**  Gone  !  and  left  nothing  behind  but  this  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  old  man  she  showed  the  purse  with  its  coins  of  silver  and  gold.  **  How 
shall  I  hope  to  find  him  again  with  only  this  ?  with  only  this  ?  " 

II. 

Paris  was  starving,  Paris  was  dark.  Paris,  once  the  light-hearted  queen,  had 
donned  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  lay  in  chains,  in  the  unbreakable  steel  fetters  forged 
by  a  foreign  conqueror.  All  around  the  city  battlements  swarmed  legions  of  burly 
blue-coated  warriors ;  bayonets,  cannons  aiid  sabres  glittered  on  every  height ;  nor 
man  nor  beast  was  allowed  to  pass  within  or  without  the  beleaguered  city's  confines. 
The  empire  that  was  said  to  be  peace  had  fallen  in  war,  the  emperor  captive,  the 
empress  a  fugitive,  the  proud  soldiers  of  Imperial  France  worsted  on  many  a  gore- 
sodden  field,  and  either  driven  captive  beyond  the  Rhine,  or  shut  in  as  with  a  ring  of 
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iron  and  fire,  fretting  away  their  brave  hearts  in  fruitless,  sultry,  bloody  skirmishes. 
The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  dark  ;  the  Champs  Elys^es  knew  neither  song  nor 
singers,  neither  dance  nor  dancers.  Along  the  boulevards  pale-faced  men  and  hungry- 
eyed  women  hurried,  whilst  the  restaurants  were  tenantless  save  for  the  privileged 
few  whom  the  proprietors,  for  old  custom's  sake,  chose  to  supply  with  such  food  as 
they  were  able  to  obtain.  Paris  was  alone,  shut  off  from  the  world,  fallen  from  her 
high  estate,  and  the  roysterers,  the  merrymakers,  the  wasters  of  good  things,  the 
spendthrifts,  the  gourmets  and  gourmands,  the  richest  among  them  even,  knew  for  the 
first  time  in  their  useless  lives  what  hunger  really  m^ant — how  the  tooth  of  starvation 
and  privation  can  gnaw,  and  bite,  and  pinch,  and  drag  :  and  they  ate  rats  and  mice, 
and  smacked  their  lips  and  licked  their  fingers  over  cooked  morsels  of  poor  wretched 
dogs  and  cats  that  themselves  had  been  starving  ;  they  hunted  the  chattering  sparrows 
as  table  dainties,  and  they  boiled  bones  long  flung  away  for  the  nutriment  they  yet 
contained.  Paris  had  fallen  indeed.  Though  her  sons  struggled,  and  fought,  and 
died  without  a  murmur  to  shake  off  the  encompassing  chain,  the  mortal  coils  were 
drawn  tighter  with  each  day  that  dawned,  with  each  night  that  shrouded  the  sun. 

A  company  of  the  Francs  Tireurs  de  la  Presse,  and  two  others  of  National  Guards, 
were  standing  in  marching  order  in  the  Avenue  de  ia  Grande  Arm^e,  just  within  the 
inner  line  of  fortifications,  ready  to  file  through  the  gate  out  towards  the  Seine,  where 
the  pickets  of  the  contending  armies  sullenly  and  savagely  faced  one  another.  Some  of 
the  men  were  standing  under  arms,  talking,  laughing,  reckless  of  the  dangers  they  were 
about  to  face  for  their  country's  sake  ;  others,  seated  on  the  ground,  were  playing  cards 
and  dice,  using  drums  or  handkerchiefs  as  tables.  The  officers  of  the  Press  Company 
were  standing  in  a  group  at  the  door  of  a  wineshop  roughly  constructed  of  planks 
hastily  nailed  together,  where  the  troops,  marching  in  and  out,  were  able  to  purchase 
vilely  adulterated  wine  to  refresh  them  on  the  march,  or  a  still  viler  and  sulphurous 
brandy  to  warm  them  during  the  cold  nights  passed  on  picket  duty.  If  food  was  scarce,- 
noxious  liquors  were  abundant  in  besieged  Paris.  The  captain,  a  tall,  broad-chested 
young  fellow  of  some  six  or  eight-and-twenty,  with  short  cropped  fair  hair  and  beard, 
and  a  big  fair  moustache,  was  daintily  smoking  his  cigarette,  his  gray  eyes  glittering 
coldly  as  he  surveyed  his  rough-and-ready  company  who  were  about  to  be  sent  on  a 
dangerous  mission.     He  knew  that,  though  as  yet  he  did  not  know  his  destination. 

One  side  of  the  wineshop  leaned  against  an  old  carpenter's  workshop,  that  had 
been  fitted  as  a  temporary  hospital  for  the  wounded  who  were  brought  into  Paris  and 
who  required  immediate  surgical  assistance.  Within  the  wineshop  a  group  of  young 
officers  of  National  Guards,  hailing  from  the  Belleville  quarter,  were  singing  the 
**  Marseillaise  "  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  accompanying  the  song  by  stampings  of  feet 
and  beatings  of  hands ;  and  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  men  about  to  supply  the 
Moloch  of  war  with  food,  drowned  the  moans  of  the  battle-god's  victims. 

A  broad  gateway  led  to  the  hospital  entrance,  and  from  thence  appeared  a  tall, 
handsome  girl  of  some  twenty  summers,  wearing  on  her  arm  the  badge  of  mercy — 
the  red  cross  on  white  ground.  Her  slight  figure  moved  with  a  strange  grace,  her 
big  black  eyes  glowed  with  a  soft  and  mournful  lustre,  and  looking  around  the  place 
searchingly,  her  glance  fell  on  the  young  officer  in  command  of  the  company  of 
journalists. 

She  advanced  towards  him  beseechingly.  '*  Captain,"  she  pleaded,  with  her  big 
lustrous  eyes  uplifted  in  aid  of  her  appeal,  **  I  pray  you — I  beg  of  you — get  your  men 
to  cease.  We  have  two  men  dying  here — two  of  your  poor  comrades — two  poor 
soldiers  of  France." 

**  My  dear,  pretty  one,"  replied  the  captain  laughingly,  **  it  is  not  my  men  who  are 
disturbing  yoor  poor  patients.  It  is  these  gentlemen  here.  But  I  doubt  me  not, 
they  will  have  nothing  to  refuse  to  so  charming  a  lady  pleading  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 
Is  she  not  handsome,  Paul  ?  "  he  asked,  speaking  to  a  dark-haired  young  lieutenant 
by  his  side,  whilst  the  girl  turned  to  prefer  her  request  to  the  citizen  soldiers  from 
Belleville.      **  Did  you  ever  see  such  beautiful  eyes  ?  " 

**You  are  right,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "she  is  beautiful.  What  a  charming 
companion  she  would  make  after  a  cold  night's  watch." 

*  *  You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows  of  the  boulevards,  "  replied  the  captain 
bitterly.  **  You  cannot  imagine  a  woman  being  created  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
be  a  man's  plaything.  A  well-turned  ankle  makes  you  sigh  ;  a  pretty  face  intoxicates 
you.     You  fight  duels  for  them  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  only  to  warn  oflT 
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possible  intruders,  and  to  establish  some  claim  upon  the  fair  one's  fickle  affection. 
Ah,  Paul,  you  will  never  understand  a  good,  true  woman  in  your  life,  and  that  one, 
I  am  sure,  is  a  good  and  a  true  one." 

The  boisterous  noises  had  ceased  ;  the  g'lrVs  pretty  face,  and  witching  eyes  and 
manner  had  tamed  even  the  rowdyism  of  uncouth  Belleville.  As  she  passed  the  two 
young  officers  her  eyes  lighted  on  the  captain's.  She  stopped,  and  an  expression 
of  pleasurable  doubt  coloured  her  pale  cheeks.  The  captain  looked  at  her  in  his  turn, 
and  his  glance  and  hers  met  in  an  electric  contagion,  to  explain  which  neither  of  them 
knew.     The  girl  blushed  crimson  with  a  grateful  remembrance. 

**  Pardon  me,  captain,"  she  stammered,  **were  you  not ?" 

**  I  remember  you* now,"  interrupted  Sevrier.  "  I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  But 
you  have  grown  so  pretty — nay,  more,  so  beautiful,  I  did  not  recognize  you  imme- 
diately. Don't  you  remember  her,  Paul  ?  "  he  asked  his  companion.  "Don't  you 
remember  the  girl  and  the  old  man  whom  you  would  get  to  sing  the  *  Marseillaise,'  and 
we  all  had  to  pay  for  your  folly  by  a  month  at  St.  P^lagie  "  ? 

**  Yes,  it  is  I,  messieurs,"  the  girl  rejoined,  **and  I  am  so  pleased  to  meet  you 
again,"  she  added,  addressing  Sevrier.  **  I  have  never  been  able  to  thank  you,  though 
I  have  searched  all  Paris  through.  Believe  me,  captain,  I  did  look  for  you.  You 
must  not  think  me  ungrateful." 

**  What  a  strange  girl  you  are,"  laughed  de  Langlois,  **you  seem  to  have  a  rooted 
objection  to  that  poor  Marseillaise,  this  time  the  same  as  last,  and  we  are  in  a  republic 
now,  you  know,  without  that  old  father  of  yours  having  been  compelled  to  take  his 
stand  behind  a  barricade.     Is  he  alive  still — the  man  with  the  grand  beard  ?  " 

**  My  father  is  here  with  me,  monsieur,"  answered  the  girl.  **  He  is  commissary 
of  the  hospital.  His  former  friends  remembered  him,  and  he  wanted  to  serve  France. 
He  is  too  old  to  fight,  messieurs,  but  he  works  hard  for  the  poor  wounded." 

**  It  is  worth  while  to  get  one's  leg  or  arm  broken  to  be  nursed  by  so  pretty 
a  girl,  I  suppose,"  said  de  Langlois  with  a  sceptic  smile.  '*  That's  at  any  rate  what 
my  friend  Captain  Sevrier  would  urge,  though  I  have  my  doubts  on  the  subject.  But, 
Gaston,  there  comes  the  aide-de-camp  with  his  orders,  and  I  surmise  we  are  off  for 
the  Seine  and  victory,  or  a  bad  cold  and  rheumatism.  That  is  the  general  prosaic 
result  of  sleeping  on  the  poetic  wet  green  grass.  Good-bye,  pretty  one  ;  or  better, 
au  revoir^  for  we  will  look  you  up  when  we  come  back." 

**  You  will  come  back  and  see  me,  captain,"  pleaded  the  girl.  **  Now  that  I  have 
found  you  again  I  should  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  you  after  one  brief  interview." 

Sevrier  gripped  the  proffered  tiny  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  **  I  will  come  back, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  **  you  may  rely  on  it." 

The  minute  afterwards  he  was  on  his  horse,  and  the  girl  watched  him  with  anxious 
eyes  as  he  rode  away  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

The  rifles  were  cracking  in  the  distance  even  at  that  moment,  and  the  dull  boom  of 
the  guns  vibrated  on  the  air.  Out  beyond  Neuilly  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  rose  sky- 
ward, from  some  building  most  probably,  ruthlessly  set  on  fire  for  the  dread  purpose 
and  necessities  of  war. 

**  Will  he  come  back  ?  "  muttered  the  girl,  as  she  returned  to  her  work  of  mercy. 
*' Will  he  come  back  ?  " 

The  hospital  was  a  long,  dingy,  one-floored  building,  from  which  the  trade's  imple- 
ments and  fittings  had  been  barely  wrenched  to  make  room  for  the  small  camp  beds 
that  lined  the  place  on  either  side.  Along  strip  of  small-paned  windows  lighted  it 
underneath  its  low  roof.  At  either  end  there  were  smaller  rooms,  originally  used  as 
offices,  which  were  reserved  for  the  private  use  of  the  surgeons  and  of  the  attendants. 
In  this  gloomy  place  men  were  moaning,  groaning,  dying,  although  surrounded 
by  the  best  care  that  gentle  hands  and  kindly  hearts  could  bestow  upon  them.  The 
girl  gave  a  glimpse  at  the  beds  as  she  passed  through,  stopping  by  this  man  and  by 
that  to  inquire  whether  they  wanted  aught,  easing  the  bandages  of  this  sufferer,  and 
saying  a  cheerful  and  cheering  word  to  another.  At  a  bed  whereon  a  sorely  wounded 
man  lay  she  was  retained.  The  man  was  beyond  help,  but  he  cried  out  for  this  gentle 
nurse  to  come  and  stay  by  him  till  the  last.  He  was  a  lad  merely,  and  had  been  shot 
through  the  breast  on  the  previous  day,  and  yet  she  had  already  been  able  to  take  the 
place  of  sister  to  him.  While  she  was  busy  with  the  dying  man  the  musketry  began 
to  rattle  furiously  out  beyond  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  girl  raised  her  head  and 
"  "^^ned  anxiously,  eagerly. 
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'*  He's  not  there  yet,"  she  said  to  herself ;  **  he  can't  be  there  yet." 

She  had  met  him  but  twice  in  her  life,  but  yet  she  felt  for  his  danger  as  if  he  had 
been  a  brother  ;  ay !  she  who  never  had  a  brother  felt  his  danger  more,  she  thought, 
than  if  he  had  been  so  nearly  related. 

**  He's  going  there,"  she  said,  **  where  those  villainous  rifle-bullets  hiss.  He's 
going  to  the  place  where  this  poor  lad  met  with  his  death-wound." 

She  nearly  forgot  herself,  and  waxed  a  trifle  careless  in  the  attention  she  bestowed 
upon  the  man  who  was  passing  away  towards  another  world.  And  then  the  cannons 
boomed  and  roared  and  thundered,  and  she  even  fancied  that  through  the  little  sky- 
light window  high  up  in  the  wall  she  could  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  which,  of 
course,  was  mere  imaginative  fancy.  Heavier  and  heavier,  fiercer  and  fiercer,  grew 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry.  The  cannons  crashed  through  the  ceaseless  rumble  and 
the  roar,  and  the  girl  shut  her  eyes  as  if  in  dread  to  see  the  horrid  sight  of  the  man  who 
had  left  her  stricken  down  and  lying  helpless  and  unhelped  on  the  rain-soaked  field. 

**  Why  can't  I  be  there  ?  "  she  cried  to  herself.  "  Why  can't  I  be  with  him  ?  Why 
can't  I  be  near  him  when  he's  in  danger  ?  " 

Her  arm  enfolded  the  dying  man's  neck,  and  the  sufferer  was  barely  breathing. 
His  eyes  were  closing  fast,  and  after  lying  quite  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  his  head 
rolled  on  one  side  a  little  and  then  lay  quiet.  The  girl  had  not  noticed  it.  Her  mind 
was  away  out  beyond  the  bare  trees  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  her  thoughts  endeav- 
oured to  cleave  the  ruined  forest,  and  to  transport  themselves  on  to  the  field  where  the 
cannons  flashed  and  the  muskets  crashed,  where  bayonets  glittered  and  men  savagely 
murdered  one  another.  On  a  sudden,  on  turning  a  fearful  glance  towards  the  bed, 
she  noticed  the  boy's  face,  white  and  rigid,  the  glassy  eyes  turned  upwards,  the  lips 
open,  and  she  withdrew  her  arm  with  a  cry  and  rushed  into  the  little  room.  The  old 
man  of  the  great  silvery  beard  and  flowing  white  locks  sat  there,  with  his  beard  and 
locks  grown  whiter  than  before.  The  girl  rushed  past  him  without  noticing  him,  and 
in  a  corner,  where  a  small  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  hung  on  the  wall,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and,  raising  her  hands  heavenward,  she  moaned  aloud. 

"Grant  him  to  me,"  she  cried  in  fervent  prayer  **  Save  his  life,  Thou  Holy  Re- 
deemer of  men !  Send  him  back  to  me,  him  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  take  all  else 
from  me,  if  need  be,  save  my  salvation." 

"What  art  thou  saying,  Madeleine?"  asked  the  old  man,  turning  a  long  glance 
towards  her.     "  Whom  art  thou  praying  for  ?  " 

**  For  him,"  she  answered  excitedly  ;  **  for  him — the  only  man  who  has  been  kind  to 
thee  and  me  ;  the  only  man  who  relieved  our  sufferings  when  we  were  suffering  ;  the 
man  who  went  to  prison  to  save  thee,  and  for  whom  I  have  been  seeking,  but  whom  I 
could  not  find  until  to-day." 

**  The  man  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "  To  save  him  I  and  he's 
gone  with  the  rest,  I  suppose,  out  to  fight  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  And  thou  art  praying  that  he  may  return  safely  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  gasped  again.     "  I  was  praying  that  he  may  return  safely." 

**Thou  art  right,  Madeleine,"  whispered  the  old  man,  drawing  her  towards  him. 
"Thou  art  right  to  pray.  I  wish  I  had  prayed  more  when  I  was  young.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  find  it  so  hard  to  pray  now,  when  I  am  old  and  near  the  grave.  They'll 
bring  him  back." 

"Think  of  it,  father,"  she  said.  "  I  found  him  only  again  to-day — just  now.  It 
would  be  hard  if  he  were  to  go  like  the  rest,  like  those  poor  men  out  there." 

"  You  love  him  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  More  than  my  life,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  loved  him  from  the  moment  I  saw  how 
good,  how  noble,  how  kind  he  was.  From  the  moment  he  gripped  my  hand  and  placed 
his  purse  within  it,  and  then  stood  up  to  take  thy  place." 

She  knelt  before  the  little  crucifix  again  in  a  mute  ecstasy  of  beseeching.  Her 
prayer  so  filled  her  soul  that  after  a  little  she  forgot  her  surroundings,  the  grey  wooden 
walls,  and  the  shelves,  and  the  rickety  chair  were  all  gone,  and  she  was  far  away,  out 
beyond  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  amid  the  smoke  and  the  lightnings  of  battle.  And  her 
hero,  her  idol  lay  on  the  ground,  with  pallid  pain-stricken  face,  and  blood  was  trickling 
from  a  wound  in  his  breast. 

"  He  is  wounded.  I  know  it.  He  is  dying,  perhaps  ! "  she  cried  in  a  torrent  of 
anguish.     "  I  can  stay  no  longer.     I  must  go  to  him  !     I  must  find  him  !  " 
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She  rushed  from  the  room,  while  the  old  man  looked  after  her  curiously.  **  She  is 
always  so  hasty,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  She  is  away  again  on  some  mad  errand. 
Madeleine  will  never  change,  never  !  " 

The  girl  flew  to  the  gate  at  the  fortification  line.  The  officers  and  men  on  duty 
there  knew  her  well.  **  The  Francs  Tireurs  de  la  Presse,"  she  cried.  "  Do  you  know 
where  they  are  ? 

**Out  there,  of  course,"  retorted  the  lieutenant  whom  she  addressed,  pointing 
towards  the  Seine.  **  And  they  are  hard  at  work,  Til  lay  a  wager !  Can't  you  hear  it 
rattle  ?  They  are  having  rare  fun  with  those  square-headed  Prussians.  I  wish  I 
were  there ! " 

**  How  can  I  get  there  ?  "  the  girl  asked  eagerly. 

**Get  there  ?  "  the  officer  demanded  in  wonder.  **  You  ?  They  are  under  fire,  my 
pretty  one,  and  you  might  get  killed." 

**  I  shall  not  be  killed,"  she  answered  with  a  calm  assurance.  **  Pray,  how  can  I 
reach  them  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  her  ambulance  badge  and  scratched  his  head.  **  I  don't  know 
that  I  ought  to  allow  you  to  go  through,"  he  said,  **but  if  you  really  want  to  go, 
that  red  cross  on  your  arm  will  pass  you." 

A  hospital  cart  was  coming  through  the  gate  on  its  road  to  the  front.  The  oflScer 
stopped  the  driver.  **Take  this  young  lady  with  you,"  he  said,  **  and  help  her  to  find 
the  Francs  Tireurs  de  la  Presse." 

But  one  thought  filled  Madeleine's  bosom  as  she  rattled  along  the  rough,  ill-paved, 
uneven  road.  **  Shall  I  be  in  time?  Shall  I  be  in  time?"  Then  a  warm  certainty 
wrapped  itself  around  her  heart  like  the  comforting  glow  of  a  hearth-fire  on  a  bleak 
winter  night.     **  Yes,  I  shall  be  in  time.     I  know  I  shall." 

Away  they  went,  through  the  shattered  streets  first  of  all,  and  then  through  the 
wood,  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  to  the  ground  to  allow  free  range  to  the  artillery 
fire,  and  on,  onwards.  Her  eyes  were  closed  to  all  but  her  mission,  and  she  knew  not 
whither  she  was  going,  nor  cared. 

The  guns  were  crashing  less  furiously  when  the  driver  roused  her  from  her  reverie 
and  summoned  her  to  descend.  **  The  Francs  Tireurs  de  la  Presse  are  out  there, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  **out  there  somewhere.  You  will  have  to  search  for  them 
yourself.  But  go  straight  for  that  little  house  where  you  see  the  smoke  rising.  I 
must  not  go  farther." 

The  bullets  were  even  then  singing  about  their  ears.  The  girl,  as  thoughtless  of 
the  death  that  whistled  around  her  as  if  she  had  been  cast  in  steel,  walked  on,  across 
the  miry  broken  ground  into  which  she  sank  deeper  with  every  step  she  took.  Fiercer 
and  more  vicious  became  the  whizzing,  but  Madeleine  neither  paused  nor  looked. 
Onward,  toward  the  spot  where  she  would  find  him  who  had  been  kind  to  her  and  to 
her  old  father. 

Wounded  men  passed  her  and  looked  at  her  strangely.  An  officer  on  horseback 
reined  in  his  mount  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going  to. 

**I  am  going  to  the  Francs  Tireurs  de  la  Presse,"  she  answered  calmly  with  her 
big  eyes  aglow. 

**  Bravo  !  my  brave  little  one,"  answered  the  oflScer.  *'  You  may  be  of  service  there. 
They  have  been  cut  up  badly.  You  will  find  them  at  the  other  side  of  that  house,"  and 
he  dashed  away  again. 

She  reached  the  little  building,  and  just  beyond  it,  at  the  edge  of  a  low  eminence, 
she  espied  a  line  of  men  lying  on  the  ground,  whilst  little  puffs  of  smoke  rose  from 
among  them.  * 

**What  on  earth  brings  you  here?"  cried  de  Langlois  when  he  saw  her  coming 
towards  him,  straight  and  erect.  **  Lie  down,  you  will  be  killed.  Get  to  cover 
immediately." 

She  heeded  not  his  advice.  Her  eyes  wandered  along  the  line,  but  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  come  was  not  there. 

**  Where  is  your  captain? "  she  asked. 

**Poor  Gaston?"  answered  the  lieutenant  ;  **he  is  out  there."  He  pointed  to  a 
plantation  of  willows  about  fifty  yards  in  front.  **His  horse  bolted  with  him  and  he 
went  down  in  the  rain  of  bullets." 

**  He  is  out  there  !  **  she  cried.  **  Your  captain  out  there?  You  leave  him  out 
there,  and  you  call  yourself  men,  brave  men  ?  " 
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**  Don't  speak  like  that,"  answered  the  lieutenant  sadly.  **  No  man  can  do  the 
impossible.  Nothing  can  live  down  there.  We  tried  three  times  to  bring  him  in  and 
lost  twenty-seven  men,  and  we  never  got  further  than  ten  yards  from  here." 

•*  And  is  he  to  lie  out  there,"  she  demanded,  **  without  help — dying  perhaps  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  **  We  shall  have 
to  wait  until  it  gets  darker,  and  then  we  will  make  a  rush  for  it." 

"Wait  until  it  gets  darker !"  she  exclaimed  bitterly.  **He  may  be  dead  then. 
You  will  not  go  to  him.     Very  well,  I  will." 

She  stepped  across  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  with  her  face  ablaze  with  a  holy  pur- 
pose. Her  big  eyes  gleamed,  and  to  the  men  around  she  looked  like  a  goddess  of  old. 
The  bullets  tore  the  air  in  an  incessant  hail,  but  she  seemed  invulnerable. 

Slowly,  like  a  martyr  or  a  saint  of  yore,  heedless  of  the  death  that  rushed  at  her 
and  flashed  about  her,  she  walked  on.  Then  on  a  sudden  her  voice  rose  in  an  inspired 
melody,  clear  as  a  bell,  and  soul-stirring  as  a  clarion — 

"Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv^ ; 
Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannic 
L'^tendard  sanglant  est  lev^.  .  .  ." 

Not  a  man  among  them  all  ever  knew  how  it  came  about,  or  what  possessed  them, 
but  in  a  moment,  in  a  heart-beat's  space,  they  were  all  on  their  feet,  racing  through 
the  iron  hail  that  stormed  over  the  place  which  separated  them  from  their  leader.  She 
was  the  first  to  reach  him,  and  she  raised  his  head  whilst  six  strong  arms  encircled 
him,  and  they  flew  back  with  him  to  their  post  of  safety.  They  were  still  singing 
**  Marchons,  marchons  ;  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons,"  when  they  laid  him 
down  on  the  ground,  and  Madeleine,  tearing  open  his  uniform  coat,  staunched  the 
slowly  trickling  flow  of  blood  on  his  chest  with  her  handkerchief.  After  a  little 
while  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  her,  and  she  knelt  and  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven. 

**  Thanks  to  Thee,  Son  of  God  !  "  she  cried  in  a  half  mad  fervour.  **  Thou  hast 
heard  my  prayer,  and  he  lives,  he  lives  !  " 

Then  she  turned  pale,  and  her  body  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  she  sank  slowly  across 
Sevrier,  and  de  Langlois,  rushing  to  her  aid,  saw  that  she  herself  was  wounded. 

IIL 

Paris  was  smiling,  Paris  was  calm.  Paris,  the  battle-worn  queen,  was  recovering 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  merciless  foreigner,  and  by  her  still  more 
ruthless,  mad,  matricidal  sons.  The  purple  was  gone  ;  the  glittering  diadem  lay 
shattered,  the  golden  bees  scattered  in  the  dust ;  the  lace,  the  costly  silks,  torn  and 
trodden  into  the  mire  ;  but  she  had  assumed  the  becoming  garb  of  a  comely  housewife 
and  was  happy.  The  hammers  rang  merrily  upon  the  anvils  ;  the  workshops  were 
astir  with  honest  labour  ;  the  gardens,  ablaze  with  the  bloom  of  summer,  rang  again 
with  children's  laughter,  and  Paris  was  at  work  honestly  to  redeem  the  past  and  to 
prepare  for  a  brighter  future. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon  Madeleine  and  her  father  were  sitting  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  old  man  drawing  grotesque  figures  with  his  stick  in  the  sand,  and 
the  girl  looking  vacantly  at  the  blue  sky  overhead.  Every  minute  or  so  she  consulted 
her  pretty  little  gold  watch.  **  Only  three  minutes  more,"  she  whispered  to  herself  ; 
and  then  it  came  to  be  **  only  two  minutes  more,"  and  then  **  only  one  minute  more.** 
Madeleine  with  beaming  eyes  saw  Sevrier  come  down  the  steps  from  the  Rue  Castiglione, 
and  without  knowing  what  she  was  doing  she  began  to  hum  the  **  Marseillaise." 

The  young  man  came  towards  her  with  manly  love  and  happiness  wreathing  his 
handsome  features.  **  I  have  settled  it  all,  my  darling,"  he  said  as  she  rose  to  greet 
him.     **  To-morrow  at  eleven  at  the  Mairie." 

'*  We  shall  be  so  happy,  shall  we  not,  my  dearest?  "  she  answered,  and  again  the 
melody  of  the  **  Marseillaise  "  tripped  softly  on  her  tongue. 

**  Ah,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  **  the  *  Marseillaise.'  It  brought  us  together.  A  good 
omen,  my  darling,  a  good  omen." 
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By  WILLIAM  WING. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.   DEANE  SIMMONS. 

THORNE,  in  his  Rambles  by  Rivers,  published  in  1847,  incidentally  mentions  the 
river  Cherwell,  and  dismisses  the  subject  in  a  few  lines  concluding'  with  the 
remark  "  It  turns  several  mills  but  is  not  navigable."  This  is  true  enough,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show,  that  any  one  who  cares  to  follow  the  windings 
of  the  stream,  either  on  foot,  or  still  better  in  a  canoe,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
glimpses  of  homely  but  beautiful  English  scenery,  and  the  contemplation  of  places 
which  call  up  recollections  of  interesting  historical  events.  The  Oxford  canal,  which 
follows  the  Cherwell  valley  for  many  miles,  is  often  utilized  by  boating-men  who  like 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  conventional  highway  of  the  Thames,  and  the  characters  in 
Mr.  Black's  novel  Tlu  Strang  Adventures  of  a  Housi-Boat  are  made  to  continue  their 
voyage  above  Oxford  by  way  of  the  canal,  which  in  one  place  is  identical  with  the 
river.  As  the  Great  Western  railway  also  follows  the  valley  for  about  thirty  miles, 
the  locality  is  easily  accessible  ;  but  the  villages  all  have  an  old-world  look,  their  popu- 
lation is  generally  sparse,  and  visitors  are  extremely  rare,  so  that  the  characteristics  of 
holiday  places  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Dr.   Faber  has  written  a  charming  poem  on  the  Cherwell,  of  which   the  following 
are  the  opening  lines  : — 

"  Sweet  inland  Brook !  which  a.t  all  hours. 
Imprisoned  in  a  belt  of  flowers, 
Art  drawing  without  song  or  sound 
Thy  salient  springs,  for  Oxford  bound 
Was  ever  lapse  so  calm  as  thine, 

Or  water  meadows  half  so  green  ? 
Or  weeping  weeds  so  long  to  twine 

With  threads  of  crystal  stream  between?" 

and  the  same  gifted  author  has  some  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  Cherwell  water-lily. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Cherwell  by  boat  cannot 
hope  to  get  much  beyond  the  village  of  Cropredy,  a  few  miles  above  Banbury,  as  the 
channel  there  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  canal  leaves  the  valley. 

The  stream  has  its  source  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Charwelton,  live  miles  from 
Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  commencing  with  a  spring  which  rises  in  the  cellar  of 
a.  farm-house.  In  the  village  is  an  ancient  foot-bridge  which  is  now  only  useful  in 
times  of  flood,  as  the  water  is  taken  under  the  road  by  a  culvert.  Two  miles  lower 
down  the  brook  has  sufficiently  expanded  to  turn  a  mill,  and  increasing  in  volume  by 
means  of  tributaries  flowing  through  Eydon  on  the  left,  and  Chipping  Warden  on  the 
right  bank,  by  the  time  Edgcott  is  reached  the  river  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  a 
hunting  man.  Edgcott  is 
the  last  parish  in  North- 
amp  tonshire  intersected 
by  the  Cherwell,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  very  in- 
teresting. Near  here,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
is  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Roman  station  Brinavis, 
covering  about  forty  acres, 
on  which  have  been  found 
many  old  foundations,  and 
numerous  Roman  coins 
and  pottery,  the  place  in 
its  way  being  a  small  Sil- 
chester  without  the  sur- 
rounding walls;  themodern 
name  of  the  locality  is  "The 
Black  Grounds"  from  the 
discolouration  of  the  soil. 
On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  is  Danesmoor, 
which  is  said  by  tradition 
to  be  the  site  of  a  battle 
between  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons ;  and  in  the  year 
1469,  when  an  insurrection 
against  Edward  the  Fourth 
broke  out  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  rebels  on 
their  way  to  London,  under 

the   nominal   command  of  islip  mill,  from  below. 

Robin   of   Redesdale,  met 

on  this  same  Danesmoor  the  royal  forces,  chiefly  consisting  of  Welshmen,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  their  gallant  old  chief,  with  nine  other  leaders,  being  afterwards  cruelly 
beheaded  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Banbury.  Edgecote,  sometimes  spelt  Edgcott, 
has  an  old  church  with  some  interesting  monuments  to  the  Chancy  family,  which, 
unlike  many  similar  memorials  in  the  district,  escaped  mutilation  during  the  great 
Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century.  King  Charles  the  First  is  said  to  have  slept 
at  Edgecote  House  on  October  22,  1642,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
but  the  present  mansion  is  devoid  of  interest.  The  Cherwell  now  enters  Oxford- 
shire and  reaches  Cropredy,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  villages,  and  associated 
particularly  with  the  Battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  fought  June  29,  1644.  With 
the  knowledge  of  modern  military  science  and  appliances,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  so  small  a  stream  as  the  one  under  notice,  could  have  been  a  sufficient  obstacle  to 
influence  the  strategy  of  opposing  armies  ;  but  there  were  no  pontoon  bridges  in  the 
Cromwellian  period,  and  the  Cherwel!  is  too  treacherous  and  muddy  to  be  passable  by 
armed  forces  except  at  paved  fords.  Thus  the  old  narrow  bridge  became  an  important 
point  when  the  King  was  marching  along  one  side  of  the  river,  and  Waller,  anxious  to 
intercept  him,  advanced  along  the  other,  both  coming  from  the  direction  of  Banbury-. 
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Charles  sent  a  party  to  hold  Cropredy  bridge,  which  was  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  armies,  except  a  ford  at  Slate  Mill,  a  mile  below,  over  which 
I, coo  of  Waller's  horse  crossed,  the  rest  of  his  army  forcing  the  bridge.     A  battle 
ensued  in  the  adjoining  fields,  in  which  both  sides  exhibited  some  skilful  manoeuvres  ; 
the  King,  however,  was  most  successful,  as  Waller's  forces  had  to  retreat  across  the 
bridge,  leaving  much  of  their  artillery  behind  them.     The  King  afterwards  attempted 
to  gain  possession  both  of  the  bridge  and  the  ford,  but  the  former  was  very  stubbornly 
contested  ;  and  night  coming  on  found  the  opposing  forces  drawn  up  facing  each  other, 
the  Royal  army  near  the  ford,  and  Waller  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill.     Here  they 
remained  the  whole  of  Sunday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  King  heard  that  a 
fresh  body  of  the  Parliamentarians,  4,500  strong,  was  advancing  towards  the  scene  of 
action  ;  he,  therefore,  on  Monday  drew  off  his  forces  in  full  view  of  Waller,  who  made 
no  effort  of  pursuit ;  in  fact  he  had  six  hundred  men  killed  and  seven  hundred  taken 
prisoners.     Clarendon  says  that  his  defeat  "  broke  the  heart  of  his  army."     The  old 
bridge  contemporary  with  the  conflict  was  repaired  in   1691,  which  date  it  bears,  and 
remained  almost  untouched  until  1886,  when  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood 
induced  the  authorities  to  widen  the  structure.     Although  plenty  of  similar  stone  to  that 
existing  is  readily  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  new  work  was  carried  out  in 
blue  bricky  completely  destroying  the  picturesque  character  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
bridge.     The  Vicar  of  the  parish,  to  his  great  honour,  did  all  that  was  possible  by 
appeals  to  the  **  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  "  and  otherwise  to 
prevent  this  act  of  vandalism,  but  to  no  purpose.     Relics  of  the  battle  exist  in  the 
villages  up  and  down  the  valley,  many  of  the  inhabitants  having  cannon-balls,  broken 
swords,  buttons,  and  rusted  weapons  in  their  possession  which  have  been  found  at 
various  times.     In  the  vicarage  is  carefully  preserved  a  complete  set  of  Cromwellian 
armour,  with  a  broken  rapier  and  poignard.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  probably 
buried  where  they  fell,  as  the  only  record  of  any  such  burials  preserved  in  the  church  is 
of  two  or  three  soldiers  who  died  of  their  wounds  a  few  days  after  the  battle.     The 
churchyard  is  full  of  memorials,  one  dating  as  far  back  as  163 1  ;  they  are  all  made  of 
the  brown  stone  of  the  district,  and  many  are  of  quaint  and  excellent  design  ;  the 
following  is  the  inscription  on  one  still  in  good  preservation,  "Here  is  interr'd  the 
Body  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  King  a  Loyall   Subject  &   Souldier  faithfull  to  his  late 
Majesty  King  Charles  the  First  Obijt  March  7  1658  -^tatis  Suae  Anno  44."     This  stone 
must  assuredly  have  been  erected  after  the  Restoration.     Cropredy  is  justly  proud  of 
its  church,  which  is  close  to  the  river,  and  dates  from  about  1320 ;  the  whole  edifice  is 
full  of  interest,  with  its  priest's  room  over  the  vestry,  the  very  ancient  iron-bound  parish 
chest,  the  monuments  showing  the  mutilations  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  the  pre- 
Reformation  brass  eagle  lectern,  a  mediaeval  fresco,  and  some  very  beautiful  modern 
stained  glass.     There  is  a  huge  pendulum  from  the  church  clock,  which  swings  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  the  west  window — quite  an  unusual  feature.     A  pious  benefactor,  in  the 
year  1572,  bequeathed  funds  to  pay  for  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  Cropredy  church  at  6 
A.M.,  at  noon,  and  the  curfew  at  8  p.m;  ;  the  custom  is  still  maintained,  but  as  there 
is  a  good  striking  clock  it  would  seem  that  the  money,  which  amounts  to  ;^28  per 
annum,  might  be  expended  in  a  more  profitable  manner.     Cropredy  Cross  has  dwindled 
down  to  the  hollowed  base  in  which  the  first  stone  of  the  shaft  reposes  unfixed ;  the 
children  of  the  village  call  it  the  **  Cup  and  Saacer^^  and  the  bigger  boys,  as  a  test  of 
strength,  carry  the  loose  stone  to  the  nearest  hedge  and  back  again. 

A  brief  glimpse  of  the  old  Manor  House,  with  a  part  of  the  moat  still .  remaining, 
brings  us  to  the  mill,  which  is  painfully  modern  after  what  has  been  seen  above.  Down 
below  the  meadows  are  deliciously  green  and  fresh,  and  Williamscote  House,  called  by 
the  local  people  WilscotCy  is  beautifully  placed  on  the  left  bank ;  many  remains  of  the 
battle  have  been  found  in  the  grounds,  and  the  old  house  must  have  suffered  severely, 
as  Slate  Mill  Ford  is  immediately  opposite.  From  this  point  to  Banbury  the  river 
winds  about  the  meadows  in  eccentric  fashion  ;  turning  Grimsbury  Mill  on  its  way,  and 
furnishing  the  intake  for  the  water  supply  of  the  **  Town  of  Cakes."  Mr.  Black,  in 
his  novel  before  referred  to,  remarks  of  Banbury  that  he  **  found  it  rather  a  featureless 
and  empty  little  place,"  and  **  Banbury  did  not  interest  us  much."  As  seen  from  the 
river  or  canal  the  town  is  certainly  far  from  picturesque,  but  for  all  that  few  small 
country  towns  can  boast  of  so  many  really  interesting  and  historical  features.  Com- 
paratively empty  on  six  days  of  the  week,  on  Thursdays  when  the  market  is  being  held 
Banbury  is  full  of  life,  and  being  the  centre  of  a  vast  and,  in  better  days,  thriving. 
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ag^ricultural  community,  much  business  is  transacted.  From  the  tourist's  point  of  view 
the  old  buildings,  mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  very  remarkable ;  chief  of  these 
is  the  Reindeer  Inn,  which  bears  the  date  1627,  and  has  apparently  scarcely  been 
touched  since.  The  large  mullioned  window  lights  a  room  beautifully  panelled  in  the 
Jacobean  style,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Cromwell  on  his  not  very  friendly  visits  to 
Banbury  during  the  siege,  when  the  ancient  castle  was  entirely  destroyed.  Other 
houses  with  steeply-pitched  gables,  elaborately  carved  barge  rafters,  and  old-fashioned 
\vindows,  date  back  almost  to  the  Tudor  period,  and  are  carefully  preserved  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  nursery  rhyme  suggests  a  visit  to  Banbury  Cross,  but  the  stranger 
only  finds  a  modern  Gothic,  erection  of  good  design,  but  surrounded  by  some  hideously 
incongruous  street  lamps.     Leiand,  in  his  description,  speaks  of  the  "  goodly  Crosse 


with  many  degrees  about  it."  situated  in  "the  fayrest  street  of  the  toune,"  which  of 
course  shared  the  fate  of  all  similar  erections  in  places  visited  by  the  Puritan  soldiers. 
For  many  generations  Banbury  had  a  reputation  for  being  particularly  zealous  in 
matters  relating  to  religion,  and  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  "Banbury  zeale,  cheese,  and  cakes."  An  old  engraving  often  seen  in  local 
curiosity-shops  illustrates  the  following  lines — 

"To  Banbury  came  I,  oh  profane  one. 
There  I  found  a  puritanc  one, 
Hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday 
For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday." 

Previous  to  the  year  1790,  Banbury  church  was,  according  to  history,  which  is 
confirmed  by  contemporary  pictures,  a  magnificent  Gothic,  structure,  almost  worthy 
to  be  called  a  cathedral ;  unfortunately  in  that  year  the  plea  was  put  forward  that  the 
church  was  dilapidated  and  beyond  repair,  and  the  building  was  pulled,  or  rather  blown 
down,  by  gunpowder,  so  firm  were  the  ancient  walls.  The  new  church  opened  in  1797 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  exterior  is  not  only  unpleasing  but  positively  ugly.  The 
interior  thirty  years  ago  was  dull  and  dismal  to  the  last  degree,  but  a  change  has  taken 
place ;  successive  vicars  have  addressed ,  themselves  to  the  task  of  beautifying  the 
building,  with  the  result  that  now  Banbury  Church  is,  inside,  as  attractive  and  interest- 
ing, as  the  outside  is  the  reverse. 
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The  decorations  of  the  chancel,  the  beautifully  subdued  stained  glass,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  colour  cannot  be  described  here,  but  are  in  admirable  taste;  and 
the  building  itself  is  conveniently  adapted  for  congregational  worship.  The  crowning 
ornament  is  a  new  pulpit  of  carved  oak  recently  placed  as  a  memorial  offering  ;  it  is 
equally  beautiful  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  has  the  charm  to  the  congregation 
of  having  been  constructed  in  Banbury  itself.  When  the  church  was  originally 
erected  funds  ran  short  for  a  time ;  the  tower,  therefore,  had  to  remain  unbuilt  for 
some  years,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  how — 


Before  returning  to  the  river  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  which  is  an  interesting  relic  of  early  times  ;  and  on  returning, 
a  call  at  the  Literary  Institute  will  show  what  can  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  people 
in  the  Victorian  era  when  there  is  a  will.  Few  towns  of  similar  size  are  so  well  pro- 
vided with  reading  rooms,  school  of  art,  circulating  and  reference  libraries.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  latter  for  information  embodied  in  this  paper. 

Banbury  boasts  many  inns  and  hostelries,  the  two  principal  hotels  being  the  Red 
Lion  and  the  White  Lion.  Opinion  differs  very  much  on  the  merits  of  these  two,  but 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  who  has  sojourned  at  either  one  or  the  other  will  come  away 
with  a  very  good  opinion  of  Banbury  and  its  people,  despite  the  couplet  before 
quoted. 
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There  was,  until  the  railway  was  constructed,  a  bridge  over  the  river  Cherwell 
here,  with  pointed  arches  built  on  parallel  ribs,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  land 
arches  of  Old  London  Bridge ;  but  one  arch  now  remains  over  the  side  or  mill  stream, 
and  this  is  almost  hidden  by  the  hideous  viaduct  and  embankment  which  take  the  road 
over  the  railway. 

For  the  next  few  miles  the  stream  touches  the  parishes  of  Bodicote  and  Adderbury 
on  the  right  or  Oxfordshire  bank,  and  Warkworth  and  Middleton  Cheney  on  the  left 
or  Northamptonshire  side,  but  there  is  no  adjacent  village  until  King's  Sutton  is 
reached.  This  small  collection  of  houses  has  a  dilapidated,  uncared-for  appearance 
ivhen  seen  either  from  the  railway  or  the  river,  but  is  redeemed  by  the  beauty. of  its 
church  spire,  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  along  the  valley  ; 
it  has  been  compared  with  its  neighbours,  which  are  equally  remarkable,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

"Bloxham  for  length, 
Adderbury  for  strength, 
And  King's  Sutton  for  beauty.'' 

There  is  a  lightness  and  grace  in  this  fine  specimen  of  the  early  perpendicular  style 
ivhich  perhaps  warrants  the  verdict  of  the  stanza.  This  parish  was  in  the  Saxon  days 
one  of  vast  importance,  stretching  a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  a  royal  demesne,  which  would  account  for  the  name.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  the  poet,  antiquary,  and  divine,  was  born  at  King's  Sutton  in  1762,  his  father 
being  the  vicar.  Only  students  now  read  the  works  of  Bowles,  whose  first  effort  was 
a  collection  of  sonnets  published  in  1789,  which  is  said  to  have  delighted  and  inspired 
the  genius  of  Coleridge,  then  seventeen  years  old.  Later  in  life  he  prepared  and 
edited  an  edition  of  Pope's  works,  which  produced  a  lively  controversy  in  which  Byron, 
Campbell,  and  others  took  part,  the  point  at  issue  being  whether  Pope  most  inclined 
to  the  natural  or  artificial  side  of  life.  In  this  parish  is  the  hamlet  of  Astrop,  famous 
for  a  mineral  spring  called  St.  Rumbald's  Well,  said  to  have  valuable  medicinal  quali- 
ties, which  many  years  ago  attracted  visitors  from  a  distance,  but  is  now  seldom  used 
even  by  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Below  King's  Sutton  the  Cherwell  receives  on  the  Oxfordshire  side  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Sorbrook  and  the  Swere,  either  of  which  can  in  ordinary  seasons  be 
navigated  by  a  canoe  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  both  afford  some  fairly  good  fishing, 
for  which  of  course  permission  has  to  be  obtained  from  owners  of  the  adjacent  land. 

Aynhoe  is  the  last  Northamptonshire  parish  washed  by  the  Cherwell,  but  the  village 
is  some  distance  from  the  stream.  Here  flourished  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  present 
century  a  schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  William  Leonard,  who  possessed  a  considerable  re- 
putation as  an  instructor  in  the  classics.  Some  of  his  pupils  are  still  alive  and  tell 
amusing  tales  of  his  method,  which  consisted  of  the  fortiter  in  re  rather  than  the 
suaviter  in  modo ;  but  for  all  that  his  old  pupils  subscribed  for  a  memorial  brass 
erected  in  Newbottle  Church  when  he  died  about  twenty  years  since.  Opposite  to 
Aynhoe  is  the  parish  of  Deddington,  but  the  so-called  town  is  two  or  three  miles 
away,  and  scarcely  within  the  compass  of  this  article.  The  hamlet  of  Clifton  which 
abuts  on  the  Cherwell  has  a  deserted,  melancholy  appearance,  relieved  only  by 

"The  never-failing  stream,  the  busy  mill.*' 

**The  decent  church  "is  absent,  but  a  neat  little  chapel-of-ease  was  erected  in  1853  for 
the  use  of  the  few  inhabitants.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Hill 
brought  his  pack  of  otter  hounds  and  hunted  the  Cherwell  valley  for  about  a  fortnight, 
causing  a  great  sensation  in  the  sleepy  district.  A  few  ''  kills  "  were  made  and  the 
sport  afforded  was  much  enjoyed.  The  stream  having  many  branches  in  the  locality 
it  was  often  found  necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  see  the  hounds  at  work  to  wade 
and  even  to  swim,  and  few  returned  from  the  chase  with  dry  feet.  As  otters  are  com- 
paratively scarce  and  the  stream  is  too  wide  and  deep  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
sport,  the  experiment  has  not  been  repeated. 

Now  Oxfordshire  is  on  either  hand — Souldern  on  the  left  bank  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Deddington  as  before  mentioned  on  the  right. 

This  is  so  thoroughly  typical  a  portion  of  the  Cherwell  that  a  slight  digression  may 
be  pardoned  while  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  are  pointed  out. 

The  river  twists  and  winds,  then  divides  to  form  a  mill  head,  there  being  a  weir  or 
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lasher  at  the  point  of  division  ;  each  side  is  lined  with  willows,  cheerful  in  their  full 
summer  dress,  but  sad  and  depressing  to  look  upon  in  winter,  and  when  pollarded. 
The  poles  grown  on  these  willows  are  used  for  making  the  light  open  hurdles  common 
to  the  district.  The  numerous  mills  are  often  the  cause  of  severe  loss  to  agriculturists, 
for  those  who  formed  the  mill  heads  in  their  desire  to  attain  sufficient  fall,  raised  the 
height  of  the  water  above  the  meadows  by  embankments,  trusting  to  the  lashers  to 
take  away  superabundance  of  water  ;  these  however  cannot  prevent  filtration,  and  the 
heads  being  nearly  always  kept  full,  materially  hasten  the  floods  in  time  of  rain.  A 
summer  flood  is  most  disastrous  to  the  crops  of  hay,  and  although  an  occasional  over- 
flow at  other  times  is  beneficial,  too  much  renders  the  grasses  coarse,  and  is  fatal  to 
some  of  the  best  varieties.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  mitigate  the  floods  by 
cleansing  and  deepening  the  channel,  with  some  measure  of  success,  but  unfortunately 
the  soil  and  mud  taken  from  the  stream  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  on  the 
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banks,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  picturesque  character  of  the  valley.  Although 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  or  even  ascertain,  when  the  various  Cherwell  bridges 
were  built,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  construction  of  the  mills,  for  the  Domesday 
survey  proves  them  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  whether 
we  owe  them  to  the  Romans  or  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  must  remain  an  open 
question.  The  Cherwell  turns  in  all  fifteen  water-mills,  all  of  which  have  what  are 
known  as  "  breast- wheels,"  one  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  scour  and  cause  mud  to 
accumulate. 

The  village  of  Somerton  is,  unlike  its  neighbour  Souldern,  close  to  the  river  and 
canal  ;  being,  however,  separated  by  the  railway,  seen  from  which  the  old  church, 
parsonage,  and  houses  around  form  a  delightful  picture.  The  Earl  of  Jersey  is 
lord  of  the  manor  and  chief  landowner,  which  fact  possibly  accounts  for  Somerton 
having  a  less  forsaken  and  better  cared-for  appearance  than  many  other  villages 
abutting  on  the  Cherwell.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  having  been  for  genera- 
tions the  seat  of  the  Fermor  family,  who  always  retained  the  more  ancient  faith,  and 
to  whose  memory  there  is  a  mortuary  chapel  forming  part  of  the  church,  and  known 
as  the  Fermor  aisle,  wherein  the  antiquary  will  find  records  of  the  family  in  the 
shape  of  an  altar,  font,  brasses,  and  other  memorials.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the 
church  by  an  oak-screen  of  beautiful  Perpendicular  character.  The  heroine  of  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock  was  Arabella  Fermor  of  this  same  Somerton  family,  of  whose  mansion 
the  only  remnant  is  a  ruined  piece  of  wall  with  Gothic  window  directly  overlooking 
the  Cherwell  valley  and  the  village  of  North  Aston  on  its  other  side.     Bishop  Juxon, 
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who  attended  Charles  I,  on  the  scatTold,  was  rector  of  Somerton,  and  his  arms,  carved 
in  oak,  are  still  preserved  in  the  church.  The  remains  of  the  old  village  cross  in  the 
churchyard  and  a  curious  carved  altar-piece  representing  the  Last  Supper,  are  features 
of  the  church  and  precincts,  which  all  bear  the  stamp  of  remote  antiquity. 

North  Aston  is  on  an  eminence  which  rises  rather  abruptly  from  the  river.  The 
church  and  mansion  are  close  together,  there  being  but  an  infinitesimal  space  between 
the  east  wall  of  the  latter  and  the  tower  of  the  former,  which  in  consequence  appears 
dwarfed  and  insignificant. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are  three  Asians — North,  Middle,  and 
Steeple,  all  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Cherwell ;  but  Domesday  book  speaks  of  the 
whole  area  as  "  Estone."    The  church  at  Steeple  Aston  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
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erected  before  that  at  North  Aston,  and  thus  to  have  gained  the  special  prefix  to 
the  name  of  the  village.  North  Aston  church  was  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  ;  it  contains  an  ancient  altar-tomb  supporting  the 
efHgies  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Anne,  who  died  in  1416. 

John  Hough,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  who  was  removed  by  the  infatuated 
James  II.,  and  whose  biography  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  held  the  vicarage 
of  this  parish,  which  he  ceded  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  Bernard  Gates,  the 
composer,  said  by  Burney  in  his  History  of  Music  to  have  introduced  oratorio  into 
England,  is  buried  at  North  Aston,  and  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
church. 

Steeple  Aston  is  a  picturesque  village  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  whose 
opposite  bank  is  Upper  Heyford,  or  according  to  its  more  ancient  title,  Heyford 
Warren.  Here  on  a  hill  overhanging  the  canal  and  stream,  which  are  only  separated 
by  the  towing-path  of  the  former,  are  clustered  together  the  church  and  mansion 
house,  with  a  remarkable  old  tithe-barn  buiit  by  William  of  Wykeham,  whose  arms 
are  sculptured  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  church.  This  celebrated  bishop  and 
architect,  who  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  purchased  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  the  rectory,  settled  them  upon  his  newly-constituted  college  of  St.  Mary 
de  Winton  in  Oxford,  still  known  as  New  College,  and  the  property  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  that  society  during  the  five  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed. 

u  u 
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"A  flood  in  March,  a  flood  in  May, 
Plenty  of  grass,  but  no  good  hay/' 

is  an  old  adage  here,  but  only  one  May  flood  has  been  known  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  old  Mill  at  Upper  Heyford  has  a  tragic  interest,  as  its  occupant  was  shot  in 
1863  by  his  daughter's  lover,  apparently  without  any  adequate  motive.  The  crime  was 
committed  on  the  high  road  as  the  victim  was  returning  from  Bicester  market,  and 
the  perpetrator  was  speedily  brought  to  justice,  and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law. 

Lower  Heyford,  or  Heyford  Purcell,  is  lower  down  the  stream^  and  has  a  large  corn- 
mill  and  a  good,  well-restored  church,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  landmark  ;  the  tower  has 
the  rather  unusual  feature  of  a  solid  parapet,  and  the  sun-dial  over  the  south  wall 
bears  the  quaint  motto — Nil  nisi  coelesti  radio.  This  parish  has  a  third  title,  as  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  viz.,  the  President  and  scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
invariably  speaks  of  it  as  Heyford-at-Bndge,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  old  bridge  and 
causeway  running  at  right  angles  across  the  valley,  which  afford  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  one  side  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  other  for  several  miles.  That 
the  bridge  was  originally  very  much  narrower  than  at  present  is  proved  by  the  arches 
on  the  down-stream  side  being  pointed  and  ribbed ;  they  are  also  far  more  substantial 
than  the  modern  widening  on  the  northern  side.  The  date  of  the  original  erection  is 
arrived  at  on  this  wise  :  in  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities  a  list  of  incumbents  is  given, 
in  which  those  before  1275  are  styled  Rectors  of  Heyford  only,  but  after  that  date  they 
are  invariably  styled  Rectors  of  Heyford  ad  Pontem.  The  stream  widens  out  south  of 
the  bridge  over  a  shallow,  and  here  probably  was  the  ancient  ford  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured gave  the  name  to  the  place,  /.^.  the  ford  through  which  the  hay  grown  in  the 
valley  was  carted.  This  suggested  derivation  is  given  with  some  diffidence,  but  it  has 
the  advantages  both  of  simplicity  and  probability.  The  trees  near  Heyford  Bridge  are 
of  great  beauty,  and  many  of  them  of  remarkable  size.  They  are  fully  described  by 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck. 

**  Not  only  is  the  soil  well  fitted  for  agricultural  ourposes,  but  it  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  geological  conditions  of  the  oolitic-rock  and  sand  resting  on  the  underlying  lias 
clay  that  the  wonderful  and  majestic  growth  of  forest  and  other  trees  is  due.  This  is, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  locality.  Many  of  the  trees  have  doubtless 
been  carefully-planted  from  time  to  time.  The  stately  cedar  of  Lebanon,  larch,  and 
other  trees  of  foreign  origin,  seem  to  vie  with  the  indigenous  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
other  trees,  with  which  the  bank  rising  from  the  river  and  the  park  above  are  more  or 
less  clothed,  and  are  fitted  to  raise  the  admiration  of  those  who  delight  in  the  forestry 
of  England." 

The  park  alluded  to  is  that  of  Rousham,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Cherwell,  and  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  the  Cottrell-Dormer  family.  The  grounds  adjacent  to  the  river 
are,  indeed,  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  best  in  the  season  of  autumnal 
tints,  when  the  chestnuts  forcibly  recall  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  fine  picture  Autumn  Leaves, 
There  are  many  statues  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  century,  and  a  cloistered  walk  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  valley.  Down  by  the  river,  over  a  clear  pool  formed  by  a 
landspring,  is  a  tablet  with  the  following  lines — 

"  Tyrant  of  the  Cherweirs  flood 

Come  not  near  this  sacred  gloom, 
Nor  with  thine  insulting  brood 
Dare  pollute  my  Ringwood's  tomb. 

"What  though  death  has  laid  him  low, 
Lives  the  terror  of  thy  race ! 
Couples  taught  by  him  to  know. 
Taught  to  force  thy  lurking  place. 

"  Hark  how  Stubbom's  *  airy  tongue ' 
Warns  the  time  to  point  the  spear ! 
Rufln  loud  thy  knell  has  rung, 
Ruler  echoes  death  is  near. 

"All  the  skies  .in  concert  rend, 
Butler  cheers  with  highest  glee, 
Still  thy  master  and  thy  friend, 
Ringwood,  ever  thinks  of  thee." 
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These  were  written  by  Sir  Clement  Cottrell-Dormer  early  in  the  present  century  to  the 
memory  of  a  favourite  otter-hound. 

The  mansion  was  originally  built  about  1635,  added  to  in  17531  and  very  much 
enlarged  since.  It  contains  a  whole  succession  of  family  portraits  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  downwards,  with  many  other  fine  pictures  by  old  masters. 

The  front  door  is  loop-holed  for  defence,  and  the  entrance  hall  is  decorated  with 
muskets  and  other  arms  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  earlier  days  there  was  a 
terraced  garden  descending  from  the  house  to  the  river,  but  that  has  lon^  since  given 
way  to  a  verdant  slope,  on  the  top  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  old  bowling-greens  in 
the  country.  Rousham  church  is  also  near  the  river  ;  it  is  curious  after  seeing  the 
mansion  to  note  in  the  church  the  tombs  of  the  different  Dormers  whose  portraits  have 
just  been  inspected.  The  village  should  not  be  left  without  a  peep  at  the  large  walled 
kitchen -garden  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  cultivation,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  ancient  dovecote  with  its  internal  revolving  ladder. 


ENSLUW   UILL,    FROM   ABOVE. 

Tackley  is  the  parish  immediately  below  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  to  which  is 
Kirtlington,  but  in  neither  case  are  there  any  houses  adjacent  to  the  stream.  There 
is  a  bridge  at  a  farm  called  Northbrook,  but  it  only  gives  access  to  the  meadows,  and 
has  no  causeway  like  Heyford.  The  old  Roman  military  road^Saxonized  as 
Akeman-street — is  easily  traced  in  both  these  parishes,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  ford  or 
bridge  where  it  crossed  the  river. 

As  there  are  here  quite  five  miles  of  the  Cherwell  without  a  mill,  the  river  increases 
in  volume  considerably  above  Kirtlington,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  a  pleasure  boat ; 
the  sedge  in  places  grows  very  high  on  both  banks,  and  in  the  height  of  summer  a 
wayfarer  by  water  feels  quite  shut  in  and  solitary,  the  only  relief  being  the  occasional 
sortie  of  a  moorhen.  Both  the  white  and  yellow  water  lilies  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  Cherwell,  and  there  are  magnificent  beds  of  the  former  in  many  places. 

Kirtlington  Mill  with  its  broad  head  of  water  makes  a  fine  picture,  and  apparently 
does  a  £food  trade.  Adjoining  is  a  public-house,  the  "Three  Pigeons,"  a  favourite 
halting  place  for  canal  boats  whose  occupants  are  not  likely  to  have  read  Goldsmith, 
or  they  might  say  with  Tony  Lumpkin — 

"  Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 
Your  bustards,  your  ducks  or  your  widgeons  ; 
But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons." 

Below  the  river  winds  so  much  that  it  is  three  times  crossed  by  the  railway  in  the 
course  of  the  next   two    miles,    which   bring    us    to  Enslow    Mill,    in  the  parish    of 
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Bletchingdon.  Here  there  is  a  small  station  and  a  cluster  of  tenements,  including'  a 
roadside  inn.  There  are  several  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  hamlet 
is  frequently  called  **  Gibraltar,"  from  its  rocky  character  Haifa  mile  lower  down  is 
the  substantially  built  Enslow  Bridge,  which  with  its  causeway  across  the  valley 
carries  the  main  road  from  London  to  Chipping  Norton.  The  rock,  full  of  geological 
interest,  rises  high  to  the  right  for  the  next  half  mile,  at  the  end  of  which  a  timber 
foot-bridge  marks  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  united 
they  form  a  broad  but  winding  sheet  of  water  for  a  mile  or  more  ;  the  canal,  which 
has  come  in  on  the  left  bank,  sheers  off  to  the  right,  the  Cherwell  proceeding  to  turn 
Hampton  Gay  paper  mill :  that  is  to  say,  this  was  the  former  function  of  the 
stream,  but  the  Hampton  Gay  of  to-day  sadly  belies  its  name.  The  mill  is  disused, 
and  the  adjacent  Elizabethan  manor-house,  having  suffered  from  a  fire,  in  1887,  has 
nothing  left  but  the  walls  and  windows.  The  little  church,  which  has  its  churchyard 
divided  from  the  open  field  by  an  old-fashioned  sunk  fence,  adds  to  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene,  for  its  ordinary  poverty  of  appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  air  of  neglect 
which  pervades  the  edifice  and  its  surroundings.  A  footpath  across  the  meadows- 
leads  from  this  sad  scene  by  a  foot-bridge  over  the  river  directly  to  the  church  and 
village  of  Shipton-on-Cherwell.  The  railway  bridge  over  the  canal  here  was  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  on  December  24,  1874,  which  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  readers.  There  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the  victims  in  Hampton 
Gay  churchyard,  which  however  bears  no  mention  of  the  accident.  Shipton  church 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  knoll  above  the  canal  and  river,  but  lacks  interest,  as  all, 
except  the  chancel,  was  rebuilt  about  1831  ;  the  graveyard  is  remarkably  well  cared 
for  and  contains  a  restored  village  cross.  The  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Oxford 
canal,  which  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Cherwell  at  Cropredy,  now  leave  the 
valley  and  take  an  almost  parallel  and  direct  southern  route  to  Oxford. 

The  river  bears  away  a  little  to  the  south-east,  and  the  large  village  of  Kidlington 
on  the  right,  is  faced  by  Hampton  Poyle.  The  first-named  has  a  church  with  a  tall 
spire,  and  the  fabric  is  throughout  in  good  preservation,  being  chiefly  of  the  Decorated 
period.  From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  until  1887  the  living  of  this  parish  was 
held  by  the  successive  rectors  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  the  present  incumbent  being 
the  first  resident  vicar  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

Hampton  Poyle,  although  small,  is  a  far  more  cheerful  place  than  its  namesake  ; 
the  church  is  a  good  example  of  the  period  of  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decor- 
ated architecture,  and  contains  a  brass  to  one  John  Poyle,  dated  1424,  which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  affix  to  the  name  of  the  village.     At  the  hamlet  of  Gosford  is  a  bridge  of 
no  particular  character,  but  important  because  there  is  not  another  until  Magdalen 
Bridge,  Oxford,  is  reached  ;  and  that  is  approximately  eight  miles  away  as  the  river 
flows.     At  Islip,  the  Cherwell  receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ray,  and  the  village 
is  really  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  latter.     This  place  is  celebrated  as  being  the  un- 
doubted birthplace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  father  Ethelred  had  a  palace  here. 
The  chapel  in  which  it  is  supposed  Edward  was  christened  was  maintained  until  dese- 
crated  by   the   troops  of  Cromwell ;  it  was  afterwards  converted   into  a  barn  and 
disappeared  entirely  before  the  end  of  the  last  century.     A  font,  still  in  existence,  and 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Middleton  Stoney  near  Bicester  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Islip  Chapel  ;  it  bears  a  mutilated  inscription  recording  the  tradition,  but  its 
tracery  resembles  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  rather  than  the  rude  masonry  of  the 
Confessor's  days.     Islip  was  frequently  visited  by  the  opposing  forces  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1644-5  some  serious  skirmishes  took  place,  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  recorded  as  the  "  Battle  of  Islip  Bridge."     The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  was  held  by  Dean  Buckland,  father  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist.     The  church  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  and,  with  the  large  tree  which  stands  in 
the  village  street  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  graveyard,  forms  a  good  picture.     The 
bridge  over  the  Ray  has  recently  been  repaired  and  its  former  picturesque  character  is 
quite  destroyed.     The  river  from  here  to  Oxford  is  the  constant  resort  of  boating-men, 
for  although  much  impeded  by  weeds  in  places,  the  whole  distance  is  fairly  navigable 
for  ordinary  pleasure  craft.     Water  Eaton  on  the  right  bank  has  a  good  manor-house 
with  courtyard  in  front,  and  domestic  chapel  attached  ;  there  is  a  priest's  hiding-room 
over  the  front  door  ;  the  buildings  bear  evidence  of  having  been  erected  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.     The  artist  and  amateur  photographer  will  find  this  portion  of  the 
river  well  worthy  of  study;  there  are  many  pretty  "bits"  and  the  vegetation  on  the 
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banks  is  always  luxuriant.  Occasionally  the  Cherwell  flows  at  the  edge  of  its  valley, 
and  the  rising  ground  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  Marston  ferry  enables 
pedestrians  who  have  taken  the  pretty  footpath  from  Summertown  to  cross  the  river 
and  return  to  Oxford  by  way  of  St.  Clement's  and  Magdalen  bridge  ;  this  is  a  very 
favourite  walk  with  both  University  men  and  citizens  of  Oxford. 

The  last  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Cherwell  are  the  most  glorious,  as  they  are  the 
best  known  of  its  course.  Skirting  the  suburbs  of  Park  town  and  Norham  Manor, 
the  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  University  park  always  spoken  of  in 
Oxford  as  The  Parks.  This  fine  area  was,  until  about  twenty-five  years  since,  agricul- 
tural land,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  splendid  open  space  and  beautifully  planted. 
In  the  centre  is  the  University  cricket  ground,  with  its  handsome  pavilion,  and  at  the 
south-west  corner  the  new  Museum,  Observatory,  and  Laboratories.  Leaving  the 
parks,  '*  Parson's  Pleasure  "  is  reached.  This  is  a  famous  bathing-place,  where  a  re- 
freshing *'  header  "  can  be  enjoyed  in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  a  swim  taken  down  stream 
to  a  point  which  formerly  (perhaps  the  name  has  been  forgotten)  was  known  as  the 
*'  Devil's  Eye  "  so-called  from  its  immense  depth.  Here  part  of  the  stream  falls  over 
a  lasher ;  there  are  therefore  two  rivers,  and  a  walk  between  the  willow-bordered 
streams  had  been  christened  ''  Mesopotamia."  It  should  be  noted  that  another  stream 
leaving  the  main  channel  above  the  *'  Pleasure  "  (which  is  sometimes  called  Logger- 
head), goes  away  to  the  right  and  turns  Holywell  Mills.  The  various  branches 
meander  around  the  magnificently-timbered  demesne  familiar  to  ever)'  visitor  to 
Oxford  as  Magdalen  Water  Walks. 

Waynfleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  founder  of^the  magnificent  college  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  any  description  of  which  would  take  many  pages  and,  moreover,  be 
superfluous,  so  well  known  are  the  grand  and  gray  old  buildings. 

Magdalen  bridge  and  tower  have  been  depicted  in  every  form  of  pictorial  art,  over 
and  over  again,  and  form  an  admirable  composition  from  whatever  point  a  view  is 
taken.  The  former  was  widened  in  recent  years.  When  the  idea  was  first  mooted  a 
storm  of  controversy  arose,  fears  being  entertained  that  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
architecture  would  be  impaired  Happily  these  fears  were  found  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less ;  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  the  body  responsible  for  the  work,  carried  it  out  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  old  design,  thereby  effecting  a  great  public  improvement 
without  damaging  the  artistic  character  of  the  surroundings.  The  approach  across 
the  bridge  from  the  Henley  road  gives  a  better  view  than  formerly  of  the  college 
tower,  and  when  the  new  stone  becomes  a  little  more  mature  in  colour,  the  most  con- 
servative in  such  matters  should  become  reconciled  to  the  change.  There  are,  how- 
ever, those  who  will  always  think  it  sacrilege  that  the  tramcars  should  run  over  this 
classic  structure. 

The  remaining  reaches  of  the  Cherwell  should  be  seen  in  the  height  of  the  Oxford 
May  term,  for  then  they  are  alive  with  craft  of  many  descriptions.  To  *•  Cherwellize  " 
is  Oxford  for  the  practice  of  punting  up  the  winding  stream  until  a  sequestered  and 
shaded  spot  is  reached,  when  the  punt  is  moored,  and  its  occupant  proceeds  some- 
times to  read,  and  almost  invariably  to  smoke.  Canoes  flash  up  and  down  in  every 
variety,  double  and  single,  Canadian  and  English,  and  often  ''pair-oars"  and 
the  teetotum-like  **  cockle  **  add  to  the  variety  of  the  scene,  which  is  still  more 
enlivened  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  every  sort  and  shade  worn  by  those  who  take 
this  form  of  pleasure.  Ever}'  turn  of  the  Cherwell  round  Christ  Church  Meadow 
reveals  a  new  picture,  until  the  **  last  stage  of  all"  is  reached — its  confluence  with 
the  Thames,  which  is  now  marked  by  a  rustic  wooden  foot-bridge.  A  straight 
canal-like  cutting  has  been  made  to  discharge  part  of  the  Cherwell  water  at  a  point 
lower  down  the  Thames,  which  future  historians  may  perhaps  speak  of  as  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams.  As  yet  however  the  old  land-mark  preserves  its  old  name,  and 
many  a  rowing-man  retains  vivid  recollections  of  frantic  efforts  to  respond  to  stroke's 
spurt  when  his  crew  made  their  famous  **  bump  at  the  Cherwell." 

The  pilgrim  of  our  inland  stream  having  now  arrived  on  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
can  paddle  up  to  Salter's  Barge  and  leave  his  craft  or  continue  his  voyage ;  in  either 
case  no  further  pilotage  is  needed.  The  botanist  and  naturalist  will  find  the  Cherwell 
valley  a  fine  field  for  study,  and  those  interested  in  dialects  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
Pure  **  North  Oxfordshire  "  is  a  variety  of  the  English  language  which  is  almost 
indescribable. 
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By  The  HONOURABLE  EDWARD  P.  THESIGER,  C.B. 

0  one  can  have  had  the  smallest  experience  of  Church  patronage 
without  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  one  hand  with  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  difficulty  of  feeling  assured  that  even  after  all  pains 
have  been  taken  this  privilege  has  been  exercised  in  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory manner. 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  the  exercise  of  all  patronage  carries  with 
it  a  responsibility  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  a  bad  appointment  to  a  benefice  are  so  much  graver  than  result  from  an 
equally  bad  appointment  to  any  other  office,  that  the  exercise  of  the  duty  in  the  latter 
case  may  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart  as  compared  with  the  anxiety  which  should 
accompany  the  privilege  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Take  for  instance 
the  appointment  of  an  inefficient  clerk  to  a  public  office.  The  result  would  no  doubt 
be  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  and  to  throw  upon  his  colleagues  extra 
work  in  order  to  make  up  for  his  shortcomings  ;  but  the  public  service  would  probably 
suffer  little  if  at  all,  and  the  result  to  the  members  of  the  office  itself  can  hardly  be 
described  by  any  stronger  term  than  inconvenience. 

Or  if  we  take  a  stronger  example  and  imagine  the  consequences  that  would  ensue 
from  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  judge,  though  it  would  be  true  that  the  suitors 
before  him  would  suffer  some  hardship  and  loss,  still  his  decisions  would  be  subject  to 
revision  by  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  any  injustice  that  might  be  done  through  his 
incompetence  would  be  set  right  on  a  review  of  his  judgments.  Public  opinion  too 
would  soon  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  conduct,  and  the  removal  from  the  bench  of  the 
judge  who  was  not  equal  to  his  position  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  a  clergyman 
once  appointed  to  a  benefice  is  practically  irremovable.  His  very  unacceptibility  in  a 
parish  diminishes  his  chances  of  receiving  the  offer  of  other  preferment,  so  that  it  may 
well  happen  that  an  inefficient  clergyman  once  appointed  may  remain  in  charge  of  a 
parish  for  thirty,  forty,  even  fifty  years. 

In  contemplating  the  consequences  of  an  ill-judged  presentation  to  a  benefice  I  am 
not  considering  the  appointment  of  a  clergymanof  bad  character,  or  even  of  a  clergyman 
who  systematically  neglects  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.  Instances  of  such 
appointments  might  easily  be  cited,  and  instances  in  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  get  rid  of  a 
clergyman  thus  appointed,  but  such  cases  are  1  should  hope  rare,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that,  on  the  whole,  considerable  care  is  taken  by  patrons  in  making  their  presentations. 
1  am  thinking  only  of  unacceptable  appointments  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  guard. 

A  patron  may  have  honestly  endeavoured  by  careful  inquiry  to  select  a  clergyman 
well  suited  to  a  particular  parish  and  yet  may  make  a  mistake,  with  the  lamentable 
consequence  that  the  whole  spiritual  work  of  the  parish  is  hampered  and  injured  for 
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an  unknown  term  of  years.  It  is  this  impossibility  of  retrieving  an  error  once  com- 
mitted that  constitutes  the  main  responsibility  of  Church  patronage. 

While,  then,  the  consequences  of  a  careless  or  mistaken  exercise  of  patronage  is 
thus  disastrous,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information  respecting  candidates 
for  preferment  is  almost  insuperable.  This  arises  partly  from  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness which  every  one  feels  to  injure  the  prospects  of  any  candidate  for  preferment  by 
dwelling  on  personal  characteristics  which  may  discount  the  value  of  the  undoubted 
ministerial  qualifications  which  he  may  possess,  and  which  therefore  induces  a  person 
bearing  his  testimony  respecting  a  candidate  for  preferment  to  emphasize  these  qualifica- 
tions while  slurring  over  his  disqualifications^  but  it  perhaps  arises  mainly  from  an  honest 
belief  that  the  defects  in  his  ministrations  which  had  prevented  him  from  being  entirely 
acceptable  in  one  parish  may  not  operate  if  he  were  transferred  elsewhere.  The  difficulty 
against  which  a  patron  has  to  contend  when  attempting  to  obtain  information  respecting 
some  candidate  for  vacant  preferment  in  his  patronage  is  not  so  much  that  the  replies  to 
his  inquiries  are  actually  untruthful,  but  rather  that  through  good  nature  or  through  fear 
of  being  unjust  the  whole  truth  is  not  told,  and  those  impressions  which  would  really  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  a  patron  in  enabling  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a  candidate  are  withheld.  The  consequence  is  that  whatever  care  may  be 
taken  to  make  a  good  appointment,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of  the  result,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  may  show  too  late  that  notwithstanding  the  earnest  endeavour  that  was 
made  to  secure  a  capable  incumbent,  another  mistake  has  been  made  which  will 
hinder  every  work  for  good  in  a  parish  for  years  to  come.  I  remember  well  a  gentle- 
man, well  known  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  Church  matters,  writing  to  me  when 
I  was  Secretary  of  Presentations  to  a  former  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  following 
terms:  "You  are  aware,"  he  said,  **that  on  the  last  three  occasions  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  whose  patronage  my  parish  is  vested,  has  listened  to  my  recommenda- 
tion in  appointing  to  the  vicarage.  The  living  is  again  vacant.  May  I  now  ask  his 
lordship  to  appoint  on  the  present  occasion  without  any  reference  to  me.  With  every 
desire  as  you  will  readily  believe  to  make  a  good  appointment,  I  have  completely  failed 
on  all  these  three  occasions,  and  now  can  only  hope  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  do 
better  for  me  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  myself."  In  this  instance  the  parish  was 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  being  relieved  on  so  many  occasions  from  incumbents  who 
had  failed  to  make  themselves  acceptable.  It  might  well  have  happened,  if  the  value 
of  the  living  had  been  greater,  that  so  many  opportunities  of  retrieving  a  mistaken 
appointment  would  not  have  been  afforded.^  Most  patrons  would  be  able  to  recall 
jsimilar  instances  in  which,  after  making  every  endeavour  to  ensure  a  good  appoint- 
ment by  means  of  careful  inquiry,  they  have  presented  a  clergyman  who  has  dis- 
appointed all  their  hopes  and  been  a  thorn  in  their  side  for  many  a  long  year. 

When  therefore  we  consider  the  grave  consequences  that  may  ensue  from  a  mis- 
taken appointment  to  a  benefice,  and  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  exercise  of 
Church  patronage,  iX  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  induce  Parliament  to  protect  parishioners  from  the  chance  of  a  bad  appointment  by 
restricting  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the  rights  of  patrons.  But  before  we 
consider  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  let  us  see  how  far  this 
privilege  of  patronage  is  already  restricted  by  statute. 

It  is  impossible  to  undertake  this  examination  into  the  existing  statute  book  of  the 
realm  without  being  struck  with  surprise  at  the  almost  absolute  liberty  of  choice  which 
is  permitted  to  patrons  in  appointing  to  benefices  in  their  patronage.  The  ovXy  personal 
qualification  required  by  law  is  that  the  clergyman  to  be  instituted  to  a  benefice  shall 
be  in  priest's  orders.  There  is  no  doubt  the  further  restriction  that  the  Bishop  may 
refuse  institution  in  certain  cases.  But  the  grounds  on  which  he  may  act  are  limited 
to  heresy,  ignorance,  immorality  and  such  like  offences,  and  the  proof  even  of  these  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Bishop  to  establish,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  must  involve 
him  in  a  costly  suit  which  may  very  possibly  result  in  his  being  saddled  with  heavy 
costs  and  the  parishioners  with  an  obnoxious  minister.  There  is  an  instance  in  which  a 
Bishop  resisted  the  appointment  of  an  unfit  clergyman  (so  unfit  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently suspended  for  three  years)  and  it  took  more  than  nine  years  to  decide  the 
suit.     Physical  incapacity  forms  no  le^al  ground  of  objection  to  an  appointment.     A 

^  It  is  a  somewhat  amusing  corollary  to  this  story  to  add  that,  shortly  after,  this  gentleman  purchased  the 
advowson  of  the  benefice,  and  thus  became  the  actual  patron  of  the  living  for  which  he  had  been,  on  his  own 
admission,  so  unsuccessful  in  recommending  an  incumbent. 
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patron  may  present  a  clergyman  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age  to  the  most  import- 
ant and  populous  parish  in  a  diocese  and  a  Bishop  has  no  power  on  that  ground  alone 
to  refuse  institution.     A  patron  then  is  practically  unrestricted  in  his  choice  of  a  clerk 
for  a  parish  in  his  patronage,  for  the  cases  in  which  he  would  be^desirous  of  appointing 
an  immoral  or  heretical  clergyman  to  a  benefice  would  be  extremely  rare,  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  a  Bishop  of  proving  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  in  a  candidate  as  would 
justify  him  in  refusing  institution  would  be  almost  insuperable.     His  right  of  patron- 
age must  be  exercised  within  six  months  on  pain  of  the  right  of  presentation  for 
that  turn  lapsing  to  the  Bishop,  and  in  the  event  of  any  simoniacal  bargain  with  his 
presentee  his  appointment  is  void.     The  present  Archbishop  of  York,  then  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  in  moving  for  a    Select   Committee   of    the    House   of    Lords   in 
1874   to   inquire   into    the    subject    of    Church    patronage,   describes    in   his    usual 
forcible  language   the  way  in  which  this  latter  safeguard  has    been  minimized    by 
the  subtleties  of  the  law.     He  says  :  "  By  a  process  of  subtle  evasions  by  interested 
.persons  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  subtle  and  nice  distinctions  such  as  English  law 
delights  in   on   the  other  hand,  the  laws   of  simony   have   been  brought  into  such 
a  state   that   it   is   hard   to   know  what  is,   and  what   is   not  simony ;    and,    when 
we  do  know  this,  harder  still  to  say  why  one  particular  transaction  should  be  legally 
simony  and  another  not  so.     It  is  simony  for  instance  to  buy  an  advowson  or  pre- 
sentation when  the  benefice  is  vacant,   but  not  when  it   is  full ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
simony  to  buy  either  advowson  or  presentation  when  the  incumbent  is  actually  in 
articuio  mortis.     It  is  simony  for  a  spiritual  person  to  buy  the  next  presentation  to  a 
living ;  but  it  is  not  simony  for  him  to  buy  the  advowson,   then  present  himself  on 
vacancy,  and  then  to  sell  the  advowson.     Nay,  it  is  simony  for  a  presentee  to  contract 
to  marry  a  patron's  daughter,  but  not  simony  for  him  to  contract  to  marry  a  patron's 
sister  or  niece  or  widowed  mother-in-law."     Well  may  the  Bishop  add:  **The  force 
of  legal   absurdity  could   hardly,   I    imagine,    go   beyond   the  last    distinction."     A 
declaration  is  required  from  the  presentee  that  he  has  not  made  by  himself  or  any 
other  person  on  his  behalf  any   payment,   contract,    or    promise,  which,  to    the  best 
of  his  knowledge  or  belief  is  simoniacal.     There  is,   therefore,  a  positive  inducement 
to    any   persons    desiring   to  commit  simony  to   cultivate  an  ignorance  of  the  law 
on  the    subject.      No  similar  declaration  is    required  from  the   patron,  and    in  the 
confused  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  simony  the  ver}'  qualified  declaration  required 
from  the  presentee  can  hardly  be  treated  as  a  very  serious  restriction  on  the  rights  of 
the  patron  to  dispose  of  the  presentation  in  anyway  he  chooses.     In  the  case  of  Welsh 
livings,  a  statute  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  gives  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Asaph,  Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Davids  power  to  refuse  institution  to  any  clergyman 
who  ''  after  examination  and  inquiry  shall  be  found  unable  to  preach,  administer  the 
sacraments,  perform  other  pastoral  duties,  and  converse  in  the  Welsh  language."     The 
Pluralities  Act  prescribes  that  no  spiritual  person  may  take  and  hold  together  any  two 
benefices  except  where  the  churches  are  within  three  miles  of  one  another  by  the  nearest 
road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of  which  does  not  exceed  £200,  and  the  joint  popula- 
tion  of  which   does   not    exceed   3,500,  and  then   only    by   dispensation   from   the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;    and  when  we  add  that  the  Bishop  has  absolute  power 
to  accept  or   to  refuse  the  resignation  of  a  benefice,  and  so  can  prevent  a  patron  from 
causing  an  avoidance  by  corrupt  means,  we  have  detailed  all  the  restrictions  which  the 
law  has  placed  on  the  free  discharge  of  his  patronage  by  a  patron,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  too  irksome. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  one  class  of  patrons  which  has  not  been  treated  so 
tenderly  by  the  legislature.  By  an  Act  of  James  I.,  re-enacted  by  Statutes  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Anne,  Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely  disqualified  from  exercising  their 
right  of  appointing  to  a  benefice.  It  seems  strange  that  when  no  restriction  is  placed 
upon  a  similar  right  when  belonging  to  a  Nonconformist,  a  Jew,  or  even  an  Atheist,  the 
Roman  Catholic  should  still  be  wholly  disabled  from  exercising  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
I  should  hesitate  to  urge  that  this  disability  should  be  removed,  though  the  declaration 
which  the  presentee  is  required  to  make  of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  which  he  has  to  take,  and  the  powers  of  the  Bishop  to 
refuse  institution  in  the  case  of  heresy,  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  guard 
a  parish  from  the  danger  which  the  legislature  probably  contemplated  when  they 
decided  to  retain  the  disability ;  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  other  patrons  who 
are  no  more  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
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more  favourable  position  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  I  may  trust  the  Clergy  Usty 
there  are  at  least  two  parishes  the  appointment  to  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  I 
have  never  heard  a  suggestion  that  this  patronage  is  not  exercised  with  a  sole  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  parishes  in  question.  But  there  is  an  undoubted  anomaly  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Christian  minister  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  patron,  compared 
with  which  the  objections  which  might  be  felt  to  a  similar  privilege  being  exercised  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  would  sink  into  insignificance.  In  1887  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  remove  this  hardship  in  a  Church  Patronage  Bill 
which  he  introduced,  and  which  contained  a  clause  enacting  *'  That  notwithstanding 
any  existing  Act  a  Roman  Catholic  patron  may  present  to  a  benefice  on  the  same 
conditions  as  any  other  patron,  but  the  Bishop  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  presentee 
is  a  bond-fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  Bill,  however,  did  not 
proceed  beyond  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  then  is  a  short  statement  of  the  restrictions  which  the  legislature  has  in 
past  times  placed  upon  the  free  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  But  there 
has  been  a  strong  feeling  expressed  from  time  to  time  that  Parliament  should  be 
induced  to  take  the  subject  again  into  its  consideration.  The  Archbishop  of 
V^ork,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  said  that  the  question 
'^  had  reached  that  critical  point  at  which  reform  is  possible  and  safe,  but  at  which 
delay  or  denial  of  reform  leads  to  revolution."  Sixteen  years  have  rolled  by  since 
this  speech  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Select  Committee  has  met  and  taken 
a  large  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  has  recommended  certain  amendments  of 
the  law,  which  have  been  embodied  in  a  Bill  which,  though  it  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  failed  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  other  House,  and  yet  the  reform  which 
appeared  to  the  Bishop  in  1874  so  urgent  and  even  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  still  delayed,  and  appears  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  Has  revolution 
taken  the  place  of  reform  ?  Has  the  tempest,  as  the  Bishop  prophesied,  smitten  the 
Church  with  a  sudden  and  deserved  destruction  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Most 
Reverend  Prelate  himself  would,  I  think,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  Church  is 
stronger  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  than  she  ever  was,  and  that  the  responsibilities  of 
patronage  are  exercised  by  patrons,  whether  private  or  public,  with  greater  care  and 
from  purer  motives  than  was  ever  the  case  before.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  nation  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  might  as  truly  be  affirmed  that  you  cannot  make  the 
administration  of  patronage  pure  by  legislation.  The  scoundrel  who  wishes  to  traffic 
in  benefices  will  find  no  difficulty  in  driving  a  coach-and-four  through  the  most 
carefully-drawn  Act  of  Parliament.  Both  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  the  end  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  education  of  public  opinion.  And  if,  as  I  contend,  the  revolu- 
tion has  not  taken  place,  if  the  tempest  has  not  yet  smitten  the  Church  with  destruction, 
if  none  of  the  evils  prophesied  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  sixteen  years  ago  have 
come  to  pass,  it  is  because  public  opinion  has  been  already  aroused  and  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  open  traffic  in  benefices  which  rightly  called  forth  the  indignation  of  this 
prelate.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  advowsons  during  the 
last  decade  ?  How  has  it  occurred  that  time  after  time  livings  have  been  put  up  to 
public  auction,  eligible  livings  with  **  charming  neighbourhood,"  **good  society  and 
bracing  air,"  •*  good  trout  stream,"  and  "  adjacent  coverts,"  and  the  **  incumbent  in 
advanced  years,"  so  forcibly  and  sarcastically  described  in  the  Archbishop's  speech, 
without  there  being  a  single  bid  for  this  desirable  ** property"?  Not  from  any 
restrictions  on  the  free  sale  imposed  by  Parliament ;  not  from  any  fear  that  the 
full  enjoyment  of  these  advantages  would  be  hampered  by  future  legislation  ;  but 
because  no  person  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  set  himself  against  the  public 
opinion  which  protested  against  a  solemn  trust  being  treated  as  merely  a  marketable 
commodity.  Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  still  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 
It  is  necessary  and  even  desirable  that  this  should  be  so,  but  the  transaction  is  carried 
out  in  a  decent  manner  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  the  trust  is 
to  be  transferred.  Public  opinion  has  set  its  foot  on  the  practice  of  knocking. down 
the  souls  of  men  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  tap  of  the  auctioneer's 
hammer. 

The    remedies    proposed   by  the  Archbishop   of   York   for  the  scandals    in    the 
administration  of  patronage  which  he  described,  were  seven  in  number  : — 

I.   He  proposed  to  enlarge  the  area  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  by 
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adding  physical  incapacity  to  the  existing  grounds  on  which  he  may  refuse  institution 
to  the  presentee  of  a  patron. 

2.  He  would  free  the  Bishop  from  the  heavy  costs  attaching  to  the  exercise  of  his 
right  of  objection. 

3.  He  would  give  to  parishioners,  within  certain  carefully-guarded  and  clearly- 
defined  limits,  the  power  of  stating  their  objections  to  the  selection  of  the  patron, 
such  objections  to  be  personal  and  not  theological. 

4.  He  would  further  limit  the  area  of  selection  by  the  patron  by  enacting  that  he 
should  not  present  any  clergymSLti  who  had  not  been  at  least  three  years  in  priest's 
orders. 

5.  He  would  reform  the  existing  law  against  simony  by  distinctly  specifying  what 
transactions  in  the  sale  of  advowsons  the  law  forbids,  and  what,  if  any,  it  permits, 
and  requiring  from  the  presentee,  and  also  from  the  patron  y  a  declaration  that  he  had  not 
done  any  of  the  things  prohibited,  and  also  which  of  the  things  permitted  he  had  done. 

6.  He  would  increase  the  power  of  the  Bishop  to  prevent  corrupt  exchanges. 

7.  He  would  make  all  donatives  into  presentative  benefices. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  appointed  on  the  Arch- 
bishop's motion,  and  which  sat  the  same  year  and  took  some  very  valuable  evidence  on 
the  subject,  practically  adopted  all  the  before-mentioned  recommendations,  adding  to 
No.  4  the  further  condition  that  no  clergyman  should  be  capable  of  institution  to  any 
benefice  who  was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary. 
They  also  laid  down  the  very  excellent,  if  not  very  original  axiom,  that  **  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  Church  patronage  should  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  such  patronage 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
parishioners,"  and  that  ''all  exercise  of  the  rights  of  patronage  without  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  parishioners  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  restrained  by  law  ;  and 
the  law  should  also  aim  at  imposing  such  checks  on  the  exercise  of  his  choice  by  the 
patron  as  should  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appointment  of  unfit  persons  to  the 
cure  of  souls."  The  original  draft-report  of  the  chairman  contained  a  statement  that 
it  was  ' '  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  sale  of  next  presentations 
apart  from  advowsons,"  but  on  a  division  this  paragraph  was  struck  out  by  seven  votes 
to  six,  and  the  Committee  contented  themselves  with  a  statement  that  ' '  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  sales  of  next  presentations  are  open  to  greater  abuses  than  the 
sales  of  advowsons,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  prohibition  of  such  sales  is  less  open 
to  the  objections  which  lie  against  prohibiting  the  sales  of  advowsons.  They  con- 
sidered notwithstanding  that  * '  the  prohibition  of  next  presentations  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties  and  objections,"  and  therefore  forebore  to  recommend 
this.  In  the  next  year  (1875)  ^  ^^  ^^^  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee.  The  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  which  amended  it  in  certain  particulars,  the  most  important  altera- 
tions being  (a)  the  striking  out  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  three  or  more 
parishioners  of  entering  a  caveat  against  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman  on  the 
ground  of  his  immorality  or  physical  infirmity,  {p)  the  omission  of  the  clause  disabling  a 
clergyman  who  had  purchased  the  advowson  of  any  benefice  from  being  instituted  to 
such  benefice  until  the  second  avoidance  of  such  benefice  after  the  purchase  of  the 
advowson  or  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  such  purchase,  which- 
ever shall  first  happen,  and  [c)  the  insertion  of  a  clause  repealing  the  Act  of  George  IV. 
with  reference  to  resignation  bonds.  The  Bill  eventually  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  form  agreed  upon  by  the  Select  Committee,  an  attempt  made  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  insert  a  clause  to  abolish  the  sale 
of  next  presentations  being  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  The  Bill  failed  to  receive 
any  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  not  since  been  introduced.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  legislate  with  reference  to 
Church  patronage.  For  the  conscientious  patron  who  has  no  other  object  in  view  but 
the  appointment  of  the  very  fittest  clergyman  to  the  particular  parish  to  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  present,  no  legislation  is  necessary.  Any  such  attempt  as  was  contem- 
plated in  the  Bill  which  I  have  described  to  control  the  unscrupulous  patron  must  in 
my  opinion  prove  abortive.  The  appointments  which  have  caused  the  scandals  at 
which  the  legislation  was  directed  are  not  as  a  rule  those  of  aged  and  physically 
incapable  clergymen,  but  of  men  who  have  sought  ordination  from  no  divine  call  to 
the  work,  but  in  view  either  of  the  social  advantages  which  the  position  of  a  beneficed 
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-clergyman  affords,  or  from  the  inducement  that  there  is  some  family  living  to  which  he 
may  have  the  prospect  of  succeeding,  or  from  his  inability  to  qualify  for  any  other 
profession,  and  against  such  appointments  the  Bill  provided  no  safeguards.  Take,  for 
instance  the  perhaps  least  defensible  privilege  possessed  by  a  patron,  viz.,  that  of 
appointing  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  under  a  bond  of  resignation.  How  would  a 
parish  be  affected  by  declaring  such  bonds  to  be  illegal  ?  I  fear  to  its  disadvantage  ; 
for  the  unscrupulous  patron  being  prevented  from  appointing  a  clergyman  under  a 
bond  of  resignation,  would  seek  out  the  oldest  clergyman  he  could  find  with  just 
sufficient  physical  power  to  pass  muster  before  the  Bishop,  and  put  him  in  to  keep  the 
living  warm,  until  the  son,  or  nephew,  or  friend  was  qualified  for  presentation  ;  or  he 
^would  do  in  an  underhand  manner  what  the  law  forbids  him  to  do  aboveboard,  and 
present  a  clergyman  with  a  private  promise  (which,  if  not  legally,  would  be  morally 
binding)  that  he  would  resign  the  benefice  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  and  though  I  am  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  to  refuse  a  resignation,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  so  certain  of  the 
existence  of  a  corrupt  arrangement  as  to  feel  justified  in  exercising  this  veto. 

The  only  provision  against  which  no  rational  objection  could  be  urged  is  that  for 
the  abolition  of  '*  donative"  benefices,  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  even  in 
respect  of  these  I  would  rely,  as  I  do  for  the  reform  of  all  other  scandals  and  irregu- 
larities in  the  administration  of  Church  patronage,  on  the  education  to  a  higher 
^standard  of  public  opinion.  Experience  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  proved  that 
we  may  safely  do  this,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  shelving 
of  his  Bill  and  the  absence  of  any  other  serious  attempt  to  bring  about  any  reform  in 
the  exercise  of  Church  patronage,  justifies  me  in  assuming  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  improper  exercise 
of  the  right  of  patronage  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  under  the  Irresistible  influence 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  in  1887  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brought  in  a 
fresh  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Church  patronage.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  it  failed  to  rouse  any  enthusiasm  in  its  favour,  and  was,  in  my  opinion,  far 
less  satisfactory  even  than  the  former  measure  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The 
fact  surely  is  that  the  instances  of  intentionally  improper  appointments  to  benefices 
are  far  less  numerous  than  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  contend.  Of  the  14,000 
parishes  in  England,  rather  more  than  8,000  are  in  lay  patronage.  In  probably  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patron  is,  by  residence  in  the  parish  or  some  other  connection 
with  it,  directly  interested  in  the  appointment  of  an  acceptable  incumbent,  and  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  a  patron  would,  as  a  rule,  be  inclined  to 
exercise  his  trust  conscientiously.  That  mistakes  are  made  is  unfortunately  only  too 
true ;  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  I  have  mentioned  a  very  striking  instance  of 
this — but  no  amount  of  legislation  could  obviate  this.  The  appointments  turned  out 
unsatisfactorily,  not  because  a  clergyman  was  presented  to  whom,  under  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  Bill,  a  Diocesan  could  have  refused  institution,  but  becausis  the  presentee 
failed  to  possess  qualities  which  were  calculated  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  parishioners, 
and  such  an  appointment  the  law  could  not  touch.  In  the  very  few  instances,  as  I 
believe,  in  which  a  corrupt  appointment  is  intended  to  be  made,  the  unscrupulous 
patron  would  take  care  to  surround  himself  with  such  safeguards,  and  carry  through 
the  transaction  with  such  secrecy  as  effectually  to  baffle  the  intentions  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  however  carefully  drawn. 

Of  the  remaining  parishes,  more  than  4,000  are  in  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and 
about  1,050  are  either  wholly  in  Crown  patronage  or  divided  between  the  Crown  and 
ecclesiastical  or  lay  patrons.  This  variety  of  patronage  is  a  great  advantage,  and  seems 
to  provide  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  arrangement  that  deserving 
clergymen  shall  in  due  time  receive  preferment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  even 
now  hard  cases  will  exist,  and  a  certain  number  of  thoroughly  meritorious  clergymen  be 
overlooked  and  remain  unbeneficed,  but  I  know  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  completely 
obviated.  I  have  never  heard  any  suggestion  for  a  different  mode  of  exercising  patron- 
age which  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  aggravate  the  evil  which  it  is  proposed  to  redress. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  popular  election  by  the  parishioners  would  not  afford 
this  security,  for  the  objections  to  such  a  system  are  so  glaring  that  no  one,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  now  the  hardihood  to  argue  in  its  favour.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
denounced  it  in  1874  '^^  ^^^  following  scathing  terms:  *' Popular  election  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  worst  of  all  possible  modes  of  appointing  ministers.     In  the  first 
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place  it  fails  utterly  to  secure  the  very  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  it ;  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  fraught  with  special  evils  and  dangers  of  its  own.  The  advantages 
of  popular  election  are  supposed  to  be  greater  purity  of  choice,  and  greater  accepta- 
bility of  the  persons  chosen.  I  maintain  that  it  secures  neither  of  these  things.  Not 
greater  purity,  for  I  fail  to  see  why  popular  elections  must  necessarily,  or  even 
probably,  be  pure.  .  .  .  Electors  have  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  friends,  just  as  much 
as  patrons  have ;  and  bribery,  intimidation,  and  jobbery,  are  things  not  altogether 
unknown  at  popular  elections.  .  .  .  But  popular  election,  while  thus  failing  to  secure 
its  alleged  advantages,  brings  with  it  all  the  degrading  incidents  of  public  competition 
that  necessarily  belong  to  it — the  public  addresses  of  rival  candidates,  the  house-to- 
house  canvassing  of  electors,  the  trial  sermon,  and  the  competition  prayer ;  the 
church  left  pastorless  for  months  while  the  congregation  are  making  up  their  minds 
as  to  which  of  the  many  probationers  they  will  accept,  the  party  spirit  that  the  contest 
generates,  the  rancours  and  bitterness  that  survive  it."  In  order  to  obviate  these 
objections  a  Bill  was  brought  in  during  the  past  Session  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
providing  that  where  the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation  to  any  benefice  is  vested 
in  parishioners,  inhabitants,  ratepayers,  freeholders,  or  any  other  body  of  persons 
forming  a  numerous  class,  it  should  be  lawful  for  them,  and  they  are  required,  to  meet 
together  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  body  of  patronage  trustees,  varying  in  number 
from  seven  to  fifteen,  to  exercise  from  time  to  time  on  their  behalf  the  said  right  of 
presentation.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  impossibility  of  getting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  any  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  was  again  instanced  by  this  measure  being  shelved  in 
that  House,  though  the  alteration  it  proposed  to  effect  was  of  an  unobjectionable 
nature.  The  Bill  has  been  re-introduced  this  session,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  becoming  law. 

With  the  exception  then  of  the  case  in  which  patronage  is  vested  in  parishioners, 
or  any  **  numerous  class  of  persons,"  the  variety  of  patronage  which  exists  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  only  free  from  objection  but  is  a  distinct  advantage.  Under 
this  system,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  thoroughly  deserving 
clergyman,  or  even  one  who  to  the  best  of  his  power  has  done  his  duty,  can  be  com- 
pletely overlooked  and  remain  unbeneficed.  Those  clergymen  who,  owing  to  migration 
from  one  diocese  to  another,  have  failed  to  establish  any  claim  to  preferment  from  any 
particular  bishop,  those  who  have  no  interest  with  or  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice 
of  a  private  patron,  those  who  have  not  been  successful  in  being  elected  to  a  benefice 
in  the  patronage  of  public  trustees,  become  in  the  majority  of  cases  candidates  for 
preferment  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

Crown  patronage  is  administered  by  three  great  officers  of  State,  the  Prime 
Minister  (or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury)  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but,  owing  to  the  very  much  larger  number  of  livings  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  patronage  of  the  other 
Ministers  whom  I  have  mentioned,  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  the  parishes  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  as  a  rule  agricultural  parishes  with  small  populations,  for 
which  no  exceptional  qualifications  are  necessary,  owing  too  to  the  very  small  value  of 
the  benefices  in  his  gift,  which  seems  to  justify  a  clergyman  of  any  standing  in  the  Church 
becoming  a  candidate  for  them,  it  is  to  this  Minister  that  the  great  majority  of  clergy- 
men, disappointed  in  obtaining  preferment  from  other  sources,  fly  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  that  independent  sphere  of  labour  which  the  incumbency  of  a  parish  secures. 
It  is  therefore  true  to  say  that  the  most  difficult  patronage  of  all  kinds  to  administer  is 
that  which  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  is,  to  use  the  phrase  in  no  offensive 
sense,  the  refuge  of  the  destitute.  Those  who  are  destitute  of  friends,  destitute  of 
interest,  destitute  of  qualifications,  sometimes,  alas !  destitute  of  character,  press  their 
applications  upon  his  notice.  The  failures  in  the  profession,  the  black  sheep  in  the  fold, 
trusting  to  testimonials  which  unfortunately  any  one  can  procure,  and  relying  on  the 
difficulty  which  a  person  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  position  must  find  in  obtaining 
accurate  information  respecting  the  many  candidates  before  him,  urge  their  pretended 
claims  for  preferment.  They  are  ready  to  accept  any  thing,  however  small,  their 
object  being  to  rehabilitate  their  character  in  the  one  case,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
hopeless  task  of  finding  a  fresh  engagement  as  a  curate  in  the  other. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  fair  description  of  the  majority  of  the 
applicants,  or  even  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.     Many  excellent,  even  first- 
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class  clergymen  are  brought  under  his  consideration,  or  make  application  to  him  on 
their  own  account,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  these  latter  are  the  candidates  who 
receive  preferment  at  his  hands.  But  the  terrible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  glebe 
land  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  has  probably  affected  the  value 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  patronage  more  than  that  of  any  other  patron,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  benefices  in  his  gift,  dating  back  to  pre-reformation  times,  was  often  made 
in  the  shape  of  glebe,  and  the  idea  which  until  recent  times  universally  prevailed  that 
this  was  the  safest  form  of  endowment  has  induced  succeeding  incumbents  to  cling  to 
the  land,  and  to  refuse  to  sell  when  it  might  have  been  possible  to  part  with  it  at  a  good 
price.  In  many  instances  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  a  clergyman  to  accept  a  Lord 
Chancellor's  benefice  unless  he  is  possessed  of  some  private  means,  and  so  the 
possible  selection  is  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  ono  case  that  I  am 
aware  of,  a  benefice  in  his  patronage  has  been  vacant  for  seven  or  eight  years  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  one  who  can  afford  to  take  it,  and  this  will  hardly 
be  considered  surprising  when  I  add  that  the  income  is  ;^8o,  and  the  outgoings  for 
rates  and  taxes,  and  mortgages  for  farm  buildings,  drainage,  &c.,  contracted  when 
the  glebe  alone  was  let  for  £^00  a  year,  amount  to  £200  a  year,  or  ;^i20  a  year  more 
than  the  income.  This  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  and  exceptional  case,  but  every  year 
a  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  responsibility  of  presenting  to  several  benefices,  the  income 
of  which  the  most  inexperienced  curate  would  despise,  and  for  which  notwithstanding 
he  is  expected,  and  rightly  expected,  to  find  a  thoroughly  efficient  incumbent.  I 
would  contend  however  that  the  existence  of  Crown  patronage  is  a  distinct  advantag'e. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a  very  small  majority  of  the  candidates  to 
establish  any  distinct  claim  for  consideration  is  one  of  its  chief  merits,  for  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  providing  preferment  for  deserving  clergymen  who  do  not  happen  to 
possess  any  interest  with  private  patrons  and  who  by  reason  of  service  abroad  or  of 
constant  migration  from  one  diocese  to  another  have  no  right  to  look  for  preferment  in 
episcopal  patronage ;  and  if,  as  I  fearlessly  assert,  Crown  patronage  is  administered 
with  a  sole  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  parishioners  it  would  not  be  the  least  of  the 
many  evils  which  Disestablishment  would  work  that  it  would  wipe  the  name  of  the 
Crown  from  off  the  list  of  patrons. 

It  may  be  considered  that  in  deprecating  the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in  the 
control  of  Church  patronage,  I  have  not  sufficiently  realised  the  evils  which  have 
attended  the  traffic  in  benefices  in  past  years.  I  cannot  however  admit  that  this  is  the 
case.  The  scandal  which  attaches  to  the  open  traffic,  and  often  even  more  to  the  secret 
traffic  in  advowsons,  is  glaring  and  notorious,  but  it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
legislation  will  prevent  unscrupulous  persons  from  pursuing  their  trade,  while  it  would 
tend  to  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  legitimately  to  part, 
with  a  trust  which  for  some  cause  they  may  no  longer  desire  to  exercise,  that  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion,-  which  has  already,  as  I 
contend,  done  so  much  to  mitigate  the  evils  ;  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  well  to  prohibit  all  sales  of  advowsons.  It  is  surely  better,  for  instance, 
that  the  patronage  of  a  benefice  should  be  vested  in  a  person  having  an  interest  by 
reason  of  residence  or  ownership  in  the  parish  in  which  such  benefice  is 
situated,  and  if  the  patron  parts  with  such  interest  that  he  should  transfer  with  it  his 
right  of  patronage  in  the  benefice.  This  is  only  an  example  of  a  case  in  which  most 
persons  would  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  patronage  alienable,  but  the  same 
principle  applies  in  many  other  instances,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of 
advowsons  sold  except  as  part  of  another  property  is  so  small  as  to  furnish  little 
ground  for  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  the  total  prohibition  of  their  sale.  I  am  inclined 
in  this  matter  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  was  famed  for 
taking  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  of  such  questions.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in 
his  Diocese  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  ''  I  do  not  like  the  system  of  buying  and  selling 
livings,  because  it  causes  scandal  to  scrupulous  minds,  and  I  respect  scruple.  But  I 
do  say  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  does  not  work  out  so  badly,  and  it  is  a  marvellous 
thing,  for  which  I  am  thanking  God  continually,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  scandals  and 
abuses  which  are  more  or  less  inherent  in  all  human  institutions,  and  certainly  from 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  not  free,  somehow  or  other  the  Church  of  England  is 
living  and  growing  and  prospering."  In  these  concluding  words  appears  to  me  to  lie 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  question.  We  possess  in  this  country  a  system  of  Church 
patronage  unique  in  its  variety,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  untrammelled  by  restrictions. 
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It  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  the  system,  to  make  sensational  speeches  as  to  the  scandals 
which  may  arise  by  reason  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  patrons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
patronage  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  remedies  which  might  in  theory  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things,  but  the  practical  answer  to  these  objections  is,  "  somehow  or 
other  the  thing  does  not  work  out  so  badly."  The  vast  majority  of  patrons  present  with 
only  one  object — the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  parishioners  ;  the  vast  majority  of  clergj- 
men  are  ordained  from  only  one  motive— the  desire  to  minister  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  called  to  minister.  This  being 
so,  there  is  little  room  for  scandals.  Mistakes  there  are  and  must  be  under  any  system 
of  patronage,  however  safe-guarded  ;  scandals  there  would  be  from  time  to  time  not- 
withstanding any  legislation,  even  as  there  are  now,  for  you  cannot  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  ensure  that  a  patron  shall  not  make  an  unsatisfactory  appointment,  however 
stringent  you  may  make  your  Act  of  Parliament,  The  suggestion  raised  by  this  cry  for 
legislation,  that  there  are  numbers  of  clergymen  who  have  been  ordained  with  a  sole  view 
to  no/ doing  their  duty  as  parish  priests,  and  that  there  are  also  numbers  of  patrons  whose 
only  object  is  to  make  the  worst  possible  appointment  to  any  benefice  to  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  present  is  surely  ridiculous.  The  prizes  which  the  most  efficient 
clergyman  can  hope  to  obtain  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  any 
man  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  temporal  pros- 
perity ;  probably  any  other  profession  would  offer  him  greater  prospective  advantages. 
Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  numbers  of  utterly  unfit  men,  who  have  no  desire  or 
intention  of  doing  their  duty  in  the  profession,  are  flocking  to  the  ministry  on  the  verj' 
remote  chance  of  their  meeting  with  some  unscrupulous  patron  who,  for  presumably 
some  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself,  will  shove  them  into  a  benefice  of  such  a  value 
as  to  compensate  them  for  adopting  a  profession  the  duties  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  wholly  distasteful  to  them. 

The  Church  is  "  living  and  growing  and  prospering."  Year  by  year  she  is  growing 
stronger  ;  stronger  in  herself,  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  nation.  Many 
causes  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  increase  of  strength,  but  not  the  least 
cause  is  the  system  of  patronage  which  exists  and  has  existed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  in  this  land.  Under  this  system  has  grown  up  a  body  of  clergy  dis- 
tinguished for  their  earnestness,  for  the  purity  of  their  lives,  for  devotion  to  their  duties. 
The  Church  has  proved  able  to  attract  to  her  ministry  the  sons  of  the  noblest  in  the 
land,  and  has  educated  them  for  her  work  in  her  great  Universities.  The  varied 
nature  of  patronage  seems  to  me  calculated  to  ensure  as  far  as  it  can  be  ensured  that 
every  worthy  clergyman  shall  be  provided  for.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the 
restriction  of  the  free  exercise  of  patronage  and  the  taking  away  of  the  free  power  of 
alienating  it  might  aflfect  this  state  of  things.  I  would  therefore  hesitate  to  curtail  the 
rights  of  patrons  in  any  degree,  trusting  not  to  legislation,  which  must  be  aimed  at 
the  unworthy  patron  but  would  be  more  likely  to  hamper  the  conscientious  one, 
but  to  the  further  development  of  that  religious  movement  in  the  Church  which 
has  already  effected  so  vast  a  revolution  and  made  patrons  realize  more  keenly 
than  used  to  be  the  case  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  which  has  been  committed  to 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HE  Wanderer  knew  that  the  case  was  urgent  and  the  danger  great. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  Israel  Kafka's  voice  nor  the 

look  in  his  face.     Nor  did  the  savage  resolution  seem  altogether 

unnatural  in  a  man  of  the  Moravian's  breeding.     The  Wanderer 

had  no  time  and  but  little  inclination  to  blame  himself  for  the  part 

he  had  played  in  disclosing  to  the  principal  actor  the  nature  of  the 

scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  immediate 

consequences  of  that  disclosure,  though  wholly  unexpected,  did  not 

seem  utterly  illogical.      Israel  Kafka's  nature  was  eastern,  violently  passionate  and,  at 

the  same  time,  long-suffering  in  certain  directions  as  only  the  fatalist  can  be.      He 

could  hav.e  loved  for  a  lifetime  faithfully,  without  requital  ;  he  would  have  suffered  in 

patience  Unorna's  anger,  scorn,  pity  or  caprice  ;  he  had  long  before  now  resigned  his 

free   will   into  the  keeping  of  a  passion  which  was  degrading  as  it  enslaved  all   his 

thoughts  and  actions,  but  which  had  something  noble  in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  fitted  him 

for  the  most  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

Unorna's  act  had  brought  the  several  seemingly  contradictory  elements  of  his 
character  to  bear  upon  one  point.  He  had  realized  in  the  same  moment  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  love  him  ;  that  her  changing  treatment  of  him  was  not  the  result 
of  caprice  but  of  a  fixed  plan  of  her  own,  in  the  execution  of  which  she  would  spare 
him  neither  falsehood  nor  insult  ;  that  to  love  such  a  woman  was  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion ;  that  he  could  nevertheless  not  destroy  that  love  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  only 
escape  from  his  shame  lay  in  her  destruction  and  that  this  must  in  all  probability 
involve  his  own  death  also.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  there  was  somethmg  solemn 
in  the  expiation  he  was  about  to  exact,  something  that  accorded  well  with  the  fierce 
traditions  of  ancient  Israel,  and  the  deed  should  not  be  done  stealthily  or  in  the  dark. 
Unorna  must  know  that  she  was  to  die  by  his  hand,  and  why.  He  had  no  object  in 
concealment,  for  his  own  life  was  already  ended  by  the  certainty  that  his  love  was 
hopeless,  and  on  the  other  hand,  fatalist  as  he  was,  he  believed  that  Unorna  could  not 
escape  hirn  and  that  no  warning  could  save  her. 

The  Wanderer  understood  most  of  these  things  as  he  hastened  towards  her  house 
through  the  darkening  streets.  Not  a  carriage  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  traverse  the  distance  on  foot,  as  often  happens  at  supreme  moments,  when  every- 
thing might  be  gained  by  the  saving  of  a  few  minutes  in  conveying  a  warning. 

He  saw  himself  in  a  very  strange  position.     Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  since  he 
had  watched  Unorna  driving  away  from  the  cemetery,  and  had  inwardly  determined 
'  Copyright  189a,  by  F.  Msrioa  Crawford. 
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that  he  would  never,  if  possible,  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Scarcely  two  hours  earlier, 
he  had  been  speaking  to  her  of  the  sincere  friendship  which  he  felt  was  growing  up  for 
her  in  his  heart.  Since  then  he  had  learned,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  she  loved  him,  and  he  had  learned,  too,  to  despise  her,  he  had  left  her  meaning 
that  the  parting  should  be  final,  and  now  he  was  hurrying  to  her  house  to  give  her 
the  warning  which  alone  could  save  her  from  destruction.  And  yet,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct.  As  he  had  been  conscious 
of  doing  his  utmost  to  save  Israel  Kafka  from  her,  so  now  he  knew  that  he  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  save  Unorna  from  the  Moravian,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
no  man  with  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity  could  have  done  less  in  either  case. 
But  he  was  conscious,  also,  of  a  change  in  himself  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
analyse.  His  indolent,  self-satisfied  apathy  was  gone,  the  strong  interests  of  human 
life  and  death  stirred  him,  mind  and  body  together  acquired  their  activity  and  he  was 
at  all  points  once  more  a  man.  He  was  ignorant,  indeed,  of  what  had  been  taken 
from  him.  The  memory  of  Beatrice  was  gone,  and  he  fancied  himSelf  one  who  had 
never  loved  woman.  He  looked  back  with  horror  and  amazement  upon  the  emptiness 
of  his  past  life,  wondering  how  such  an  existence  as  he  had  led,  or  fancied  he  had  led, 
could  have  been  possible. 

But  there  was  scant  time  for  reflection  upon  the  problem  of  his  own  mission  in  the 
world  as  he  hastened  towards  Unorna's  house.  His  present  mission  was  clear  enough 
and  simple  enough,  though  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment.  What  Israel  Kafka 
had  told  him  was  very  true.  Should  he  attempt  a  denunciation,  he  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  believed.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  Kafka  to  bring  witnesses  to 
prove  his  own  love  for  Unorna  and  the  Wanderer's  intimacy  with  her  during  the  past 
month,  and  the  latter's  consequent  interest  in  disposing  summarily  of  his  Moravian 
rival.  A  stranger  in  the  land  would  have  small  hope  of  success  against  a  man  whose 
antecedents  were  known,  whose  fortune  was  reputed  great,  and  who  had  at  his  back 
the  whole  gigantic  strength  of  the  Jewish  interest  in  Prague,  if  he  chose  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  his  people.  The  matter  would  end  in  a  few  days  in  the  Wanderer  being 
driven  from  the  countryj  while  Israel  Kafka  would  be  left  behind  to  work  his  will  as 
might  seem  best  in  his  own  eyes. 

There  was  Keyork  Arabian.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
any  of  the  strange  persons  among  whom  the  Wanderer  found  himself,  it  seemed 
certain  that  the  sage  was  attached  to  Unorna  by  some  bond  of  mutual  interests  which 
he  would  be  loath  to  break.  Keyork  had  many  acquaintances  and  seemed  to  possess 
everywhere  a  certain  amount  of  influence  and  command  a  certain  amount  of  respect, 
whether  because  he  was  perhaps  a  member  of  some  widespread,  mysterious  society  of 
which  the  Wanderer  knew  nothing,  or  whether  this  importance  of  his  was  due  to  his 
personal  superiority  of  mind  and  wide  experience  of  travel,  no  one  could  say.  But  it 
seemed  certain  that  if  Unorna  could  be  placed  for  the  time  being  in  a  safe  refuge,  it 
would  be  best  to  apply  to  Keyork  to  insure  her  further  protection.  Meanwhile  that 
refuge  must  be  found  and  Unorna  must  be  conveyed  to  it  without  delay. 

The  Wanderer  was  admitted  without  question.  He  found  Unorna  in  her  ac- 
customed place.  She  had  thrown  aside  her  furs  and  was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
thought.  Her  dress  was  black,  and  in  the  soft  light  of  the  shaded  lamps  she  was  like 
a  dark,  marble  statue  set  in  the  midst  of  thick  shrubbery  in  a  garden.  Her  elbow 
rested  on  her  knee,  her  chin  upon  her  beautiful,  heavy  hand  ;  only  in  her  hair  there 
was  bright  colour. 

She  knew  the  Wanderer's  footstep,  but  she  neither  moved  her  body  nor  turned  her  head. 
She  felt  that  she  grew  paler  than  before  and  she  could  hear  her  heart  beating  strongly. 

**  I  come  from  Israel  Kafka,"  said  the  Wanderer,  standing  still  before  her. 

She  knew  from  his  tone  how  hard  his  face  must  be,  and  she  would  not  look  up. 

**  What  of  him  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  voice  without  expression.     **  Is  he  well  ?  *' 

**  He  bids  me  say  to  you  that  he  has  promised  before  Heaven  to  take  your  life, 
and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  a  man  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  own." 

Unorna  turned  her  head  slowly  towards  him,  and  a  very  soft  look  stole  over  her 
strange  face. 

**  And  you  have  brought  me  his  message — this  warning — to  save  me  ?"  she  said. 

**  As  I  tried  to  save  him  from  you  an  hour  ago.  But  there  is  little  time.  The  man 
is  desperate,  whether  mad  or  sane,  I  cannot  tell.  Make  haste.  Determine  where  to 
?o  for  safety,  and  I  will  take  you  there." 
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But  Unorna  did  not  move.  She  only  looked  at  him,  with  an  expression  he  could 
no  longer  misunderstand.     He  was  cold  and  impassive. 

**  I  fancy  it  will  not  be  safe  to  hesitate  long,"  he  said.     **  He  is  in  earnest." 

'M  do  not  fear  Israel  Kafka,  and  I  fear  death  less,"  answered  Unorna  deliberately. 
'  *  Why  does  he  mean  to  kill  me  ?  " 

''I  think  that  in  his  place  most  very  human  men  would  feel  as  he  does,  though 
religion,  or  prudence,  or  fear,  or  all  three  together,  might  prevent  them  from  doing 
what  they  would  wish  to  do." 

**  You  too  ?     And  which  of  the  three  would  prevent  you  from  murdering  me  ?  " 

**  None,  perhaps — though  pity  might." 

**  I  want  no  pity,  least  of  all  from  you.  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  for  you, 
and  for  you  only." 

The  Wanderer's  face  showed  only  a  cold  disgust.     He  said  nothing. 

**  You  do  not  seem  surprised,"  said  Unorna.     **  You  know  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

•*  I  know  it." 

A  silence  followed,  during  which  Unorna  returned  to  her  former  attitude,  turning 
her  eyes  away  and  resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand.  The  Wanderer  began  to  grow  im- 
patient. 

'*  I  must  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have  not  much  time  to  spare,"  he  said. 
**  If  you  are  not  in  a  place  of  safety  in  half  an  hour,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences." 

"  No  time?  There  is  all  eternity.  What  is  eternity,  or  time,  or  life  to  me  ?  I  will 
wait  for  him  here.     Why  did  you  tell  him  what  I  did,  if  you  wished  me  to  live  ?  " 

**  Why — since  there  are  to  be  questions — why  did  you  exercise  your  cruelty  upon  an 
innocent  man  who  loves  you  ?  " 

**  Why  ?  There  are  reasons  enough  !  "  Unorna's  voice  trembled  slightly.  **  You 
do  not  know  what  happened.  How  should  you  ?  You  were  asleep.  You  may  as 
well  know,  since  I  may  be  beyond  telling  you  an  hour  from  now.  You  may  as  well 
know  how  I  love  you,  and  to  what  depths  I  have  gone  down  to  win  your  love." 

**  I  would  rather  not  receive  your  confidence,"  the  Wanderer  answered  haughtily. 
**  I  came  here  to  save  your  life,  not  to  hear  your  confessions." 

**  And  when  you  have  heard,  you  will  no  longer  wish  to  save  me.  If  you  choose  to 
leave  me  here,  I  will  wait  for  Israel  Kafka  alone.  He  may  kill  me  if  he  pleases.  I 
do  not  care.     But  if  you  stay  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

She  glanced  at  his  face.  He  folded  his  arms  and  stood  still.  Whatever  she  had 
done,  he  would  not  leave  her  alone  at  the  mercy  of  the  desperate  man  whom  he 
expected  every  moment  to  enter  the  room.  If  she  would  not  save  herself,  he  might 
nevertheless  disarm  Kafka  and  prevent  the  deed.  As  his  long  sleeping  energy  revived 
in  him  the  thought  of  a  struggle  was  not  disagreeable. 

"  I  loved  you  from  the  moment  when  I  first  saw  you,"  said  Unorna,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  "But  you  loved  another  woman.  Do  you  remember  her?  Her  name  was 
Beatrice  and  she  was  very  dark,  as  I  am  fair.  You  had  lost  her  and  you  had  sought 
her  for  years.  You  entered  my  house,  thinking  that  she  had  gone  in  before  you.  Do 
you  remember  that  morning?     It  was  a  month  ago  to-day.     You  told  me  the  story." 

**  You  have  dreamed  it,"  said  the  Wanderer  in  cold  surprise.  **  I  never  loved  any 
woman  yet." 

Unorna  laughed  bitterly. 

"How  perfect  it  all  was  at  first!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  smooth  it  seemed! 
How  easy.  You  slept  before  me,  out  there  by  the  river  that  very  afternoon.  And  in 
your  sleep  I  bade  you  forget.  And  you  forgot  wholly,  your  love,  the  woman,  her  very 
name,  even  as  Israel  Kafka  forgot  to-day  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  person  of  the 
martyr.  You  told  him  the  story,  and  he  .believes  you,  because  he  knows  me,  and 
knows  what  I  can  do.     You  can  believe  me  or  not ;  as  you  will.     I  did  it." 

"You  are  dreaming,"  the  Wanderer  repeated,  wondering  whether  she  were  not  out 
of  her  mind. 

"  I  did  it.  I  said  to  myself  that  if  I  could  destroy  your  old  love,  root  it  out  from 
your  heart  and  from  your  memory  and  make  you  as  one  who  had  never  loved  at  all, 
then  you  would  love  me  as  you  had  once  loved  her,  with  your  whole  free  soul.  I  said 
that  I  was  beautiful — it  is  true,  is  it  not  ?  And  young  I  am,  and  I  love  as  no  woman 
ever  loved.  And  I  said  that  it  was  enough  and  that  soon  you  would  love  me,  too. 
A  month  has  passed  away  since  then.     You  are  of  ice — of  stone — I  do  not  know  of 
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what  you  are.  This  morning  you  hurt  me.  I  thought  it  was  the  last  hurt  and  that  I 
should  die  then — instead  of  to-night.  Do  you  remember  ?  you  thought  I  was  ill,  and 
you  went  away.  When  you  were  gone  I  fought  with  myself.  My  dreams — yes,  I 
had  dreamed  of  all  that  can  make  earth  Heaven,  and  you  had  waked  me.  You  said 
that  you  would  be  a  brother  to  me — you  talked  of  friendship.  The  sting  of  it !  It  is 
no  wonder  that  I  grew  faint  with  pain.  Had  you  struck  me  in  the  face,  I  would  have 
kissed  your  hand.  But  your  friendship  !  Rather  be  dead  than,  loving,  be  held  a 
friend  !  And  I  had  dreamed  of  being  dear  to  you  for  my  own  sake,  of  being  dearest, 
and  first,  and  alone  beloved,  since  that  other  was  gone  and  I  had  burned  her  memory. 
That  pride  I  had  still,  until  that  moment.  I  fancied  that  it  was  in  my  power,  if  I 
would  stoop  so  low,  to  make  you  sleep  again  as  you  had  slept  before,  and  to  make  you 
at  my  bidding  feel  all  I  felt.  I  fought  with  myself.  I  would  not  go  down  to  that 
depth.  And  then  I  said  that  even  that  were  better  than  your  friendship,  even  a  false 
semblance  of  love  inspired  by  my  will,  preserved  by  my  suggestion.  And  so  I  fell. 
You  came  back  tome  and  I  led  you  to  that  lonely  place,  and  made  you  sleep,  and  then 
I  told  you  what  was  in  my  heart  and  poured  out  the  fire  of  my  soul  into  your  ears. 
A  look  came  into  your  face — I  shall  not  forget  it.  My  folly  was  upon  me,  and  I 
thought  it  was  for  me.  I  know  the  truth  now.  Sleeping,  the  old  memory  revived  in 
you  of  her  whom  waking  you  will  never  remember  again.  But  the  look  was  there, 
and  I  bade  you  awake.  My  soul  rose  in  my  eyes,  I  hung  upon  your  lips.  The  loving 
word  I  longed  for  seemed  already  to  tremble  in  the  air.  Then  came  the  truth.  You 
awoke  and  your  face  was  stone,  calm,  smiling,  indifferent,  unloving.  And  all  this 
Israel  Kafka  had  seen,  hiding  like  a  thief  almost  beside  us.  He  saw  it  all,  he  heard 
it  all,  my  words  of  love,  my  agony  of  waiting,  my  utter  humiliation,  my  burning  shame. 
Was  I  cruel  to  him  ?  He  had  made  me  suffer,  and  he  suffered  in  his  turn.  All  this 
you  did  not  know.  You  know  it  now.  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell.  Will  you  wait 
here  until  he  comes  ?  Will  you  look  on,  and  be  glad  to  see  me  die  ?  Will  you 
remember  in  the  years  to  come  with  satisfaction  that  you  saw  the  witch  killed  for 
her  many  misdeeds,  and  for  the  chief  of  them  all — for  loving  you  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  had  listened  to  her  words,  but  the  tale  they  told  was  beyond  the 
power  of  his  belief.  He  stood  still  in  his  place,  with  folded  arms,  debating  what  he 
should  do  to  save  her.  One  thing  alone  was  clear.  She  loved  him  to  distraction. 
Possibly,  he  thought,  her  story  was  but  an  invention  to  excuse  her  cruelty  and  to  win 
his  commiseration.  It  failed  to  do  either  at  first,  but  yet  he  would  not  leave  her  to 
her  fate. 

"  You  shall  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  And  if  you  save  me,  do  you  think  that  I  will  leave  you  ?  **  she  asked  with  sudden 
agitation,  turning  and  half  rising  from  her  seat.     **  Think  what  you  will  be  doing,  if 
you  save  me.    Think  well.    You  say  that  Israel  Kafka  is  desperate.     I  am  worse  than 
'  desperate,  worse  than  mad  with  my  love." 

She  sank  back  again  and  hid  her  face  for  a  moment.  He,  on  his  part,  began  to 
see  the  terrible  reality  and  strength  of  her  passion,  and  silently  wondered  what  the  end 
would  be.     He,  too,  was  human,  and  pity  for  her  began  at  last  to  touch  his  heart. 

**  You  shall  not  die,  if  I  can  save  you,"  he  said  again. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  very  suddenly  and  stood  before  him. 

**  You  pity  me  !  "  she  cried.  **  What  lie  is  that  which  says  that  there  is  a  kinship 
between  pity  and  love  ?  Think  well — beware — be  warned.  I  have  told  you  much,  but 
you  do  not  know  me  yet.  If  you  save  me,  you  save  me  but  to  love  you  more  than  I  do 
already.  Look  at  me.  For  me  there  is  neither  God,  nor  hell,  nor  pride,  nor  shame. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  will  not  do,  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  doing.  If 
you  save  me,  you  save  me  that  I  may  follow  you  as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  never  leave 
you.  You  shall  never  escape  my  presence,  your  whole  life  shall  be  full  of  me — you  do 
not  love  me,  and  I  can  threaten  you  with  nothing  more  intolerable  than  myself.  Your 
eyes  will  weary  of  the  sight  of  me  and  your  ears  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Do  you 
think  I  have  no  hope  ?  A  moment  ago  I  had  none.  But  I  see  it  now.  Whether  you 
will,  or  not,  I  shall  be  yours.  You  may  make  a  prisoner  of  me — I  shall  be  in  your 
keeping  then,  and  shall  know  it,  and  feel  it,  and  love  my  prison  for  your  sake,  even  if 
you  will  not  let  me  see  you.  If  you  would  escape  from  me,  you  must  kill  me,  as 
Israel  Kafka  means  to  kill  me  now — and  then,  I  shall  die  by  your  hand  and  my  life 
will  have  been  yours  and  given  to  you.  How  can  you  think  that  I  have  no  hope  !  I 
ve  hope — and  certainty,  for  I  shall  be  near  you  always  to  the  end — always,  alwaySi 
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always  !  I  will  cling  to  you — as  I  do  now — and  say,  I  love  you,  1  love  you — yes,  and 
you  will  cast  me  off,  but  I  will  not  go — I  will  clasp  your  feet,  and  say  again,  I  love 
you,  and  you  may  spurn  me — man,  God,  wanderer,  devil,— whatever  you  ar© — beloved 
always  !  Tread  upon  me,  trample  on  me,  crush  me — you  cannot  save  yourself,  you 
cannot  kill  my  love  !  " 

She  had  tried  to  take  his  hand  and  he  had  withdrawn  his,  she  had  fallen  upon  her 
knees,  and  as  he  tried  to  free  himself  had  fallen  almost  to  her  length  upon  the  marble 
floor,  clinging  to  his  very  feet,  so  that  he  could  make  no  step  without  doing  her  some 
hurt.  He  looked  down,  amazed  and  silent,  and  as  he  looked  she  cast  one  glance 
upward  to  his  stern  face,  the  bright  tears  streaming  like  falling  gems  from  her  unlike 
eyes,  her  face  pale  and  quivering,  her  rich  hair  all  loosened  and  falling  about  her. 

And  then,  neither  body,  nor  heart,  nor  soul,  could  bear  the  enormous  strain  that 
was  laid  upon  them.  A  low  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  a  stormy  sob,  another  and 
another,  like  quick  short  waves  breaking  over  the  bar  when  the  tide  is  low  and  the 
wind  is  rising  suddenly. 
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The  Wanderer  was  in  sore  straits,  for  the  minutes  were  passing  quickly  and  he 
remembered  the  last  look  on  Kafka's  face,  and  how  he  had  left  the  Moravian  standing 
before  the  weapons  on  the  wall.  And  nothing  had  been  done  yet,  not  so  much  as  an 
order  given  not  to  admit  him  if  he  came  to  the  house.  At  any  moment  he  might  be 
upon  them.  And  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  being  spent.  Her  wild,  convulsive 
sobbing  was  painful  to  hear.  If  he  tried  to  move,  she  dragged  herself  frantically  at 
his  feet  so  that  he  feared  lest  he  should  tread  upon  her  hands.  He  pitied  her  now 
most  truly,  though  he  guessed  rightly  that  to  show  his  pity  would  be  but  to  add  fuel 
to  the  blazing  flame. 

Then,  in  the  interval  of  a  second,  as  she  drew  breath  to  weep  afresh,  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  sounds  below  as  of  the  great  door  being  opened  and  closed  again. 
With  a  quick,  strong  movement,  stooping  low  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  raised 
her  from  the  floor.  At  his  touch,  her  sobbing  ceased  for  a  moment,  as  though  she  had 
wanted  only  that  to  soothe  her.  In  spite  of  him  she  let  her  head  rest  upon  his 
shoulder,  letting  him  still  feel  that  if  he  did  not  support  her  weight  with  his  arm  she 
would  fall  again.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  passionate  and  real  outburst  of  despairing 
love  there  was  no  artifice  which  she  would  not  use  to  be  nearer  to  him,  to  extort  even 
the  semblance  of  a  caress. 

"  I  heard  some  one  come  In  below,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  It  must  be  he.  Decide 
quickly  what  to  do.     Either  stay  or  fly — you  have  not  ten  seconds  for  your  choice." 
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She  turned  her  imploring  eyes  to  his. 

**  Let  me  stay  here  and  end  it  all " 

''That  you  shall  not!"  he  exclaimed,  dragging  her  towards  the  end  of  the  hall 
opposite  to  the  usual  entrance,  and  where  he  knew  that  there  must  be  a  door  behind  the 
screen  of  plants.  His  hold  tightened  upon  her  yielding  waist.  Her  head  fell  back  and 
her  full  lips  parted  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  as  she  felt  herself  hurried  along  in  his  arms, 
scarcely  touching  the  floor  with  her  feet. 

"  Ah — now — now  !     Let  it  come  now  !  "  she  sighed. 

**  It  must  be  now — or  never,"  he  said  almost  roughly.  **  If  you  will  leave  this 
house  with  me  now,  very  well.  But  leave  this  room  you  shall.  If  I  am  to  meet  that 
man  and  stop  him,  I  will  meet  him  alone." 

**  Leave  you  alone?     Ah  no — not  that " 

They  had  reached  the  exit  now.  At  the  same  instant  both  heard  some  one  enter 
at  the  other  end  and  rapid  footsteps  on  the  marble  pavement. 

*'  Which  is  it  to  be?"  asked  the  Wanderer,  pale  and  calm.  He  had  pushed  her 
through  before  him  and  seemed  ready  to  go  back  alone. 

With  violent  strength  she  drew  him  to  her,  closed  the  door  and  slipped  the  strong 
steel  bolt  across  below  the  lock.     There  was  a  dim  light  in  the  passage. 

**  Together,  then,"  she  said.     "  I  shall  at  least  be  with  you — a  little  longer." 

**  Is  there  another  way  out  of  the  house?  "  asked  the  Wanderer  anxiously. 

**  More  than  one.     Come  with  me." 

As  they  disappeared  in  the  corridor,  they  heard  behind  them  the  noise  of  the  door- 
lock  as  some  one  tried  to  force  it  open.  Then  a  heavy  sound  as  though  a  man's 
shoulder  struck  against  the  solid  panel.  Unorna  led  the  way  through  a  narrow, 
winding  passage,  illuminated  here  and  there  by  small  lamps  with  shades  of  soft  colours, 
blown  in  Bohemian  glass. 

Pushing  aside  a  curtain  they  came  out  into  a  small  room.  The  Wanderer  uttered 
an  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise  as  he  recognized  the  vestibule  and  saw  before 
him  the  door  of  the  great  conservatory,  open  as  Israel  Kafka  had  left  it.  That  the 
latter  was  still  trying  to  pursue  them  through  the  opposite  exit  was  clear  enough,  for 
the  blows  he  was  striking  on  the  panel  echoed  loudly  out  into  the  hall.  Swiftly  and 
silently  Unorna  closed  the  entrance  and  locked  it  securely. 

**  He  is  safe  for  a  little  while,"  she  said.  **Keyork  will  find  him  there  when  he 
comes,  an  hour  hence,  and  Keyork  will  perhaps  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

She  had  regained  control  of  herself,  to  all  appearances,  and  she  spoke  with  perfect 
calm  and  self-possession.  The  Wanderer  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  with  some 
suspicion.  Her  hair  was  all  falling  about  her  shoulders,  but  saving  this  sign,  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  recent  storm,  nor  the  least  indication  of  passion.  If  she  had  been 
acting  a  part  throughout  before  an  audience,  she  would  have  seemed  less  indifferent 
when  the  curtain  fell.  The  Wanderer,  having  little  cause  to  trust  her,  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  she  had  not  been  counterfeiting^  It  seemed  impossible  that  she  should 
be  the  same  woman  who  but  a  moment  earlier  had  been  dragging  herself  at  his  feet, 
in  wild  tears  and  wilder  protestation  of  her  love. 

**  If  you  are  sufliciently  rested,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  which  he  could 
not  restrain,  **  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not  wait  any  longer  here." 

She  turned  and  faced  him  and  he  saw  now  how  very  white  she  was. 

*  *  So  you  think  that  even  now  I  have  been  deceiving  you  ?  That  is  what  you 
think.     I  see  it  in  your  face." 

Before  he  could  prevent  her  she  had  opened  the  door  wide  again  and  was  advancing 
calmly  into  the  conservatory. 

**  Israel  Kafka  !  "  she  cried  in  loud  clear  tones.   **  I  am  here — I  am  waiting — come  !  " 

The  Wanderer  ran  forward.  He  caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes 
and  of  something  long  and  thin  and  sharp-gleaming  under  the  soft  lamps.  He  knew 
then  that  all  was  deadly  earnest.  Swift  as  thought  he  caught  Unorna  and  bore  her  from 
the  hall,  locking  the  door  again  and  setting  his  broad  shoulders  against  it,  as  he  put 
her  down.     The  daring  act  she  had  done  appealed  to  him,  in  spite  of  himself. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  almost  deferentially.     **  I  misjudged  you." 

**  It  is  that,"  she  answered.  **  Either  I  will  be  with  you  or  I  will  die,  by  his  hand, 
by  yours,  by  my  own — it  will  matter  little  when  it  is  done.  You  need  not  lean 
against  the  door.  It  is  very  strong.  Your  furs  are  hanging  there,  and  here  are  mine. 
Let  us  be  going." 
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Quietly,  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened  they  descended  the  stairs 
tog'ether.  The  porter  came  forward  with  all  due  ceremony,  to  open  the  shut  door. 
Unorna  told  him  that  if  Keyork  Arabian  came  while  she  was  out,  he  was  to  be  shown 
directly  into  the  conservatory.  A  moment  later  she  and  her  companion  were  standing 
tog'ether  in  the  small  irregular  square  before  the  Clementinum. 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  "  asked  the  Wanderer. 

''With  you,"  she  answered,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looking  into  his 
face  as  though  waiting  to  see  what  direction  he  would  choose.  "  Unless  you  send  me 
back  to  him,"  she  added,  glancing  quickly  at  the  house  and  making  as  though  she 
would  withdraw  her  hand  once  more.     ''  If  it  is  to  be  that,  I  will  go  alone." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  the  terrible  dilemma,  and  the  Wanderer  stood 
still  in  deep  thought.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  but  free  himself  from  her  for  half 
an  hour,  he  could  get  help  from  the  right  quarter  and  take  Israel  Kafka  red-handed 
and  armed  as  he  was.  For  the  man  was  caught  as  in  a  trap  and  must  stay  there  until 
he  was  released,  and  there  would  be  little  doubt  from  his  manner,  when  taken,  that  he 
w^as  either  mad  or  consciously  attempting  some  crime.  There  was  no  longer  any 
necessity,  he  thought,  for  Unorna  to  take  refuge  anywhere  for  more  than  an  hour.  In 
that  time  Israel  Kafka  would  be  in  safe  custody  and  she  could  re-enter  her  house  with 
nothing  to  fear.  But  he  counted  without  Unorna's  unyielding  obstinacy.  She 
threatened  if  he  left  her  for  a  moment  to  go  back  to  Israel  Kafka.  A  few  minutes 
earlier  she  had  carried  out  her  threat  and  the  consequence  had  been  almost  fatal. 

**  If  you  are  in  your  right  mind,"  he  said  at  last,  beginning  to  walk  towards  the 
corner,  **  you  will  see  that  what  you  wish  to  do  is  utterly  agajnst  reason.  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Israel  Kafka  to-night,  but  I  cannot  take  you  with 
me.  No — I  will  hold  you,  if  you  try  to  escape  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  a  place  of 
safety  by  force,  if  need  be. " 

*  *  And  you  will  leave  me  there,  and  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  will  not  go,  and 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  take  me  anywhere  in  the  crowded  city  by  force.  You  are  not 
Israel  Kafka,  with  the  whole  Jews*  quarter  at  your  command  in  which  to  hide  me." 

The  Wanderer  was  perplexed.  He  saw,  however,  that  if  he  would  yield  the  point 
and  give  his  word  to  return  to  her,  she  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  advice. 

''  If  I  promise  to  come  back  to  you,  will  you  do  what  I  ask  ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  Will  you  promise  truly  ?  " 

*•  I  have  never  broken  a  promise  yet." 

**  Did  you  promise  that  other  woman  that  you  would  never  love  again,  I  wonder? 
If  so,  you  are  faithful  indeed.  But  you  have  forgotten  that.  Will  you  come  back 
to  me  if  I  let  you  take  me  where  I  shall  be  safe  to-night  ?  " 

**  I  will  come  back  whenever  you  send  for  me." 

**  If  you  fail,  my  blood  is  on  your  head." 

"  Yes — on  my  head  be  it." 

**  Very  well.  I  will  go  to  that  house  where  I  first  stayed  when  I  came  here.  Take 
me  there  quickly — no — not  quickly  either — let  it  be  very  long  !  I  shall  not  see  you 
until  to-morrow." 

A  carriage  was  passing  at  a  foot  pace.  The  Wanderer  stopped  it,  and  helped 
Unorna  to  get  in.  The  place  was  very  near,  and  neither  spoke,  though  he  could  feel 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  made  no  attempt  to  shake  her  off.  At  the  gate  they  both 
got  out,  and  he  rang  a  bell  that  echoed  through  vaulted  passages  far  away  in  the 
interior. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  Unorna  touching  his  hand. 

He  could  see  even  in  the  dark  the  look  of  love  she  turned  upon  him. 

''  Good-night,"  he  said,  and  in  the  next  moment  she  had  disappeared  within. 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

Having  made  the  necessary  explanations  to  account  for  her  sudden  appearance, 
Unorna  found  herself  installed  in  two  rooms  of  modest  dimensions  and  very  simply, 
though  comfortably  furnished.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  ladies  to  seek  retreat  and 
quiet  in  the  convent  during  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  year,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
available  space  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wished  to  do  so.  Such  visits  were  indeed 
most  commonly  made  during  the  lenten  season,  and  on  the  day  when  Unorna  sought 
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refuge  among  the  nuns  it  chanced  that  there  was  but  one  other  stranger  within  the 
walls.  She  was  glad  to  find  that  this  was  the  case.  Her  peculiar  position  would 
have  made  it  hard  for  her  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  quiet  observation  of  a  number 
of  women,  most  of  whom  would  probably  have  been  to  some  extent  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  her  life,  and  some  of  whom  would  certainly  have  wished  out  of  curiosity 
to  enter  into  nearer  acquaintance  with  her  while  within  the  convent,  while  not  intending 
to  prolong  their  intercourse  with  her  any  further.  It  could  not  be  expected,  indeed, 
that  in  a  city  like  Prague,  such  a  woman  as  Unorna  could  escape  notice,  and  the  fact 
that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  her  true  history  had  left  a  very  wide  field  for  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  chose  to  invent  one  for  her.  The  common  story,  and  the 
one  which  on  the  whole  was  nearest  to  the  truth,  told  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  of  eastern  Bohemia  who  had  died  soon  after  her  birth,  the  last  of  his  family, 
having  converted  his  ancestral  possessions  into  money  for  Unorna's  benefit,  in  order 
to  destroy  all  trace  of  her  relationship  to  him.  The  secret  must,  of  course,  have  been 
confided  to  some  one,  but  it  had  been  kept  faithfully,  and  Unorna  herself  was  no  wiser 
than  those  who  mused  themselves  with  fruitless  speculations  regarding  her  origin.  If 
from  the  first,  from  the  moment  when,  as  a  young  girl,  she  left  the  convent  to  enter 
into  possession  of  her  fortune,  she  had  chosen  to  assert  some  right  to  a  footing  in  the 
most  exclusive  aristocracy  in  the  world,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  protection  of  the 
Abbess  might  have  helped  her  to  obtain  it.  The  secret  of  her  birth  would,  however, 
have  rendered  a  marriage  with  a  man  of  that  class  all  but  impossible,  and  would  have 
entirely  excluded  her  from  the  only  other  position  considered  dignified  for  a  well-born 
woman  of  fortune,  unmarried,  and  wholly  without  living  relations  or  connections — that 
of  a  lady  canoness  on  the  Crown  foundation.  Moreover,  her  wild  bringing-up,  and 
the  singular  natural  gifts  she  possessed,  and  which  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
exercise,  had  in  a  few  months  placed  her  in  a  position  from  which  no  escape  was  pos- 
sible so  long  as  she  continued  to  live  in  Prague  ;  and  against  those  few — chiefly  men — 
who  for  her  beauty's  sake,  or  out  of  curiosity,  would  gladly  have  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  raised  an  impassable  barrier  of  pride  and  reserve.  Nor  was  her  reputation 
altogether  an  evil  one.  She  lived  in  a  strange  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  the  very  fact  of 
her  extreme  seclusion  had  kept  her  name  free  from  stain.  If  people  spoke  of  her  as 
the  Witch,  it  was  more  from  habit  and  half  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  In  strong  con- 
tradiction to  the  cruelty  which  she  could  exercise  ruthlessly  when  roused  to  anger, 
was  her  well-known  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  her  charities  to  institutions  founded  for 
their  benefit  were  in  reality  considerable,  and  were  said  to  be  boundless.  These  ex- 
planations seem  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  she  turned 
to  the  convent  when  she  was  in  danger,  and  for  the  facilities  which  were  then  at  once 
offered  her  for  a  stay  long  or  short,  as  she  should  please  to  make  it.  Some  of  the 
more  suspicious  nuns  looked  grave  when  they  heard  that  she  was  under  their  roof ; 
others,  who  had  not  yet  seen  her,  were  filled  with  curiosity  ;  others,  again,  had  been 
attached  to  her  during  the  time  she  had  formerly  spent  among  them  ;  and  there  were 
not  lacking  those  who,  disapproving  of  her  presence,  held  their  peace,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  rich  and  eccentric  lady  would  on  departing  present  a  gift  of  value  to 
their  order. 

The  rooms  which  were  kept  at  the  disposal  of  ladies  desiring  to  make  a  religious 
retreat  for  a  short  time  were  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  one  wing  of  the  convent 
overlooking  a  garden  which  was  not  within  the  cloistered  precincts,  but  which  was 
cultivated  for  the  convenience  of  the  nuns,  who  themselves  never  entered  it.  The 
windows  on  this  side  were  not  latticed,  and  the  ladies  who  occupied  the  apartments 
were  at  liberty  to  look  out  upon  the  small  square  of  land,  their  view  of  the  street 
beyond  being  cut  off  however  by  a  wall  in  which  there  was  one  iron  gate  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  gardeners,  who  were  thus  not  obliged  to  pass  through  the  main  entrance 
of  the  convent  in  order  to  reach  their  work.  Within  the  rooms  all  opened  out  upon  a 
broad  vaulted  corridor,  lighted  in  the  day-time  by  a  huge  arched  window  looking  upon 
an  inner  court,  and  at  night  by  a  single  lamp  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
by  a  strong  iron  chain.  The  pavement  of  this  passage  was  of  broad  stones,  once 
smooth  and  even  but  now  worn  and  made  irregular  by  long  use.  The  rooms  for  the 
guests  were  carpeted  with  sober  colours  and  warmed  by  high  stoves  built  up  of  glazed 
white  tiles.  The  furniture,  as  has  been  said,  was  simple,  but  afforded  all  that  was 
strictly  necessary  for  ordinary  comfort,  each  apartment  consisting  of  a  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  small  in  lateral  dimensions  but  relatively  very  high.     The  walls  were 
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thick  and  not  easily  penetrated  by  any  sounds  from  without,  and,  as  in  many  religious 
houses,  the  entrances  from  the  corridor  were  all  closed  by  double  doors,  the  outer  one 
of  strong  oak  with  a  lock  and  a  solid  bolt,  the  inner  one  of  lighter  material,  but 
thickly  padded  to  exclude  sound  as  well  as  currents  of  cold  air.  Each  sitting-room 
contained  a  table,  a  sofa,  three  or  four  chairs,  a  small  book-shelf,  and  a  praying-stool 
provided  with  a  hard  and  well-worn  cushion  for  the  knees.  Over  this  a  brown  wooden 
crucifix  was  hung  upon  the  gray  wall. 

In  the  majority  of  convents  it  is  not  usual,  nor  even  permissible,  for  ladies  in  re- 
treat to  descend  to  the  nuns'  refectory.  When  there  are  many  guests  they  are  usually 
served  by  lay  sisters  in  a  hall  set  apart  for  the  purpose ;  when  there  are  few,  their 
simple  meals  are  brought  to  them  in  their  rooms.  Moreover  they  of  course  put  on  no 
religious  robe,  though  they  dress  themselves  in  black.  In  the  church,  or  chapel,  as 
the  case  may  be,  they  do  not  take  places  within  the  latticed  choir  with  the  sisters,  but 
either  sit  in  the  body  of  the  building,  or  occupy  a  side  chapel  reserved  for  their  use, 
or  else  perform  their  devotions  kneeling  at  high  windows  above  the  choir,  which  com- 
municate within  with  rooms  accessible  from  the  convent.  It  is  usual  for  them  to 
attend  Mass,  Vespers,  the  Benediction  and  Complines,  but  when  there  are  midnight 
services  they  are  not  expected  to  be  present. 

Unorna  was  familiar  with  convent  life  and  was  aware  that  the  Benediction  was 
over,  and  that  the  hour  for  the  evening  meal  was  approaching.  A  fire  had  been  lighted 
in  her  sitting-room,  but  the  air  was  still  very  cold  and  she  sat  wrapped  in  her  furs  as 
when  she  had  arrived,  leaning  back  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  her  head  inclined  forward, 
and  one  white  hand  resting  on  the  green  baize  cloth  which  covered  the  table. 

She  was  very  tired,  and  the  absolute  stillness  was  refreshing  and  restoring  after  the 
long-drawn-out  emotions  of  the  stormy  day.  Never,  in  her  short  and  passionate  life, 
had  so  many  events  been  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Since  the  morning 
she  had  felt  almost  everything  that  her  wild,  high-strung  nature  was  capable  of  feeling 
— love,  triumph,  failure,  humiliation — anger,  hate,  despair,  and  danger  of  sudden 
death.  She  was  amazed  when,  looking  back,  she  remembered  that  at  noon  on  that 
day  her  life  and  all  its  interests  had  l^een  stationary  at  the  point  familiar  to  her  during 
a  whole  month,  the  point  that  still  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  hope's  kingdom,  the 
point  at  which  the  man  she  loved  had  wounded  her  by  speaking  of  brotherly  affection 
and  sisterly  regard.  She  could  almost  believe,  when  she  thought  of  it  all,  that  some 
one  had  done  to  her  as  she  had  done  to  others,  that  she  had  been  cast  into  a  state  of 
sleep,  and  had  been  forced  against  her  will  to  live  through  the  storms  of  years  in  the 
lethargy  of  an  hour.  And  yet,  despite  all,  her  memory  was  distinct,  her  faculties 
vrere  awake,  her  intellect  had  lost  none  of  its  clearness,  even  in  the  last  and  worst 
hour  of  all.  She  could  recall  each  look  on  the  Wanderer's  face,  each  tone  of  his 
cold  speech,  each  intonation  of  her  own  passionate  outpourings.  Her  strong  memory 
had  retained  all,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  break  in  the  continuity  of  her  recollec- 
tions. But  there  was  little  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  certainty  that  she  had  not 
been  dreaming,  and  that  everything  had  really  taken  place  precisely  as  she  remembered 
it«  She  would  have  given  all  she  possessed,  which  was  much,  to  return  to  the  hour 
of  noon  on  that  same  day. 

In  so  far  as  a  very  unruly  nature  can  understand  itself,  Unorna  understood  the 
springs  of  the  actions,  she  regretted  and  confessed  that  in  all  likelihood  she  would  do 
again  as  she  had  done  at  each  successive  stage.  Indeed,  since  the  last  great  outbreak 
of  her  heart,  she  realized  more  than  ever  the  great  proportions  which  her  love  had  of 
late  assumed  ;  and  she  saw  that  she  was  indeed  ready,  as  she  had  said,  to  dare  every- 
thing and  risk  everything  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  very  least  show  of  passion  in 
return.  It>  was  quite  clear  to  her,  since  she  had  failed  so  totally,  that  she  should  have 
had  patience,  that  she  ought  to  have  accepted  gratefully  the  man's  offer  of  brotherly 
devotion,  and  trusted  to  time  to  bring  about  a  further  and  less  platonic  development. 
But  she  was  equally  sure  that  she  could  never  have  found  that  patience,  and  that  if 
she  had  restrained  herself  to-day  she  would  have  given  way  to-morrow.  She  pos- 
sessed all  the  blind  indifference  to  consequences  which  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Slav  nature  when  dominated  by  passion.  She  had  shown  it  in  her  rash  readiness  to 
face  Israel  Kafka  at  the  moment  of  leaving  her  own  house.  If  she  could  not  have 
what  she  longed  for,  she  cared  as  little  what  became  of  her  as  she  cared  for  Kafka's 
own  fate.  She  had  but  one  object,  one  passion,  one  desire,  and  to  all  else  her  in- 
difference was  supreme.     Life  and  death,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  were  less  weighty 
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than  feathers  in  a  scale  that  measures  hundreds  of  tons.  The  very  idea  of  balance 
was  for  the  moment  beyond  her  imagination.  For  a  while  indeed  the  pride  of  a 
woman  at  once  young,  beautiful,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  had  kept  her  firm  in  the 
determination  to  be  loved  for  herself,  as  she  believed  that  she  deserved  to  be  loved  ; 
and  just  so  long  as  that  remained,  she  had  held  her  head  high,  confidently  expecting 
that  the  mask  of  indifference  would  soon  be  shivered,  that  the  eyes  she  adored  would 
soften  with  warm  light,  that  the  hand  she  worshipped  would  tremble  suddenly,  as 
though  waking  to  life  within  her  own.  But  that  pride  was  gone,  and  from  its  dis- 
appearance there  had  been  but  one  step  to  the  most  utter  degradation  of  soul  to  which 
a  woman  can  descend,  and  from  that  again  but  one  step  more  to  a  resolution  almost 
stupid  in  its  hardened  obstinacy.  But  as  though  to  show  how  completely  she  was 
dominated  by  the  man  whom  she  could  not  win,  even  her  last  determination  had 
yielded  under  the  slightest  pressure  from  his  will.  She  had  left  her  house  beside  him 
with  the  mad  resolve  never  again  to  be  parted  from  him,  cost  what  it  might,  reputa- 
tion, fortune,  life  itself.  And  yet  ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  she  found  herself 
alone,  trusting  to  a  mere  word  of  his  for  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  individuality  left.  He  had  spoken  and  she  had  obeyed.  He  had 
commanded  and  she  had  done  his  bidding.  She  was  even  more  ashamed  of  this  than 
of  having  wept,  and  sobbed,  and  dragged  herself  at  his  feet.  In  the  first  moment 
she  had  submitted,  deluding  herself  with  the  idea  she  had  expressed,  that  he  was  con- 
signing her  to  a  prison  and  that  her  freedom  was  dependent  on  his  will.  The  foolish 
delusion  vanished.  She  saw  that  she  was  free,  when  she  chose,  to  descend  the  steps 
she  had  just  mounted,  to  go  out  through  the  gate  she  had  lately  entered,  and  to  go 
whithersoever  she  would,  at  the  mere  risk  of  meeting  Israel  Kafka.  And  that  risk  she 
heartily  despised,  being  thoroughly  brave  by  nature,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  death  by 
force  of  circumstance. 

She  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that  the  Wanderer  would  come  to  her,  once 
at  least,  when  she  was  pleased  to  send  for  him.  She  had  that  loyal  belief  in  his 
sincerity  which  even  in  the  worst  characters  is  inseparable  from  true  love  until 
violently  overthrown  by  irrefutable  evidence,  and  which  sometimes  has  such  power  as 
to  return  even  then,  overthrowing  the  evidence  of  the  senses  themselves.  Are 
there  not  men  who  trust  women,  and  women  who  trust  men  in  spite  of  the  vilest 
betrayals  ?  Love  is  indeed  often  the  inspirer  of  subjective  visions,  creating  in  the 
beloved  object  the  qualities  it  admires  and  the  virtues  it  adores,  powerless  to  accept 
what  it  is  not  willing  to  see,  dwelling  in  a  fortress  guarded  by  intangible,  and  therefore 
indestructible,  fiction  and  proof  against  the  artillery  of  facts.  Unorna's  confidence 
was  however  not  misplaced.  The  man  whose  promise  she  had  received  had  told  the 
truth  when  he  had  said  that  he  had  never  broken  any  promise  whatsoever. 

In  this,  at  least,  there  was  therefore  comfort.  On  the  morrow  she  would  see  him 
again.  The  moment  of  complete  despair  had  passed  when  she  had  received  that 
assurance  from  his  lips,  and  as  she  thought  of  it,  sitting  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 
her  room,  the  proportions  of  the  storm  grew  less,  and  possible  dimensions  of  a  future 
hope  greater — just  as  the  seafarer  when  his  ship  lies  in  a  flat  calm  of  the  oily  harbour 
thinks  half  incredulously  of  the  danger  past,  despises  himself  for  the  anxiety  he  felt, 
and  vows  that  on  the  morrow  he  will  face  the  waves  again,  though  the  winds  blow 
ever  so  fiercely.  In  Unorna  the  master  passion  was  as  strong  as  ever.  In  a  dim 
vision  the  wreck  of  her  pride  floated  still  in  the  stormy  distance,  but  she  turned  her 
eyes  away  for  it  was  no  longer  a  part  of  her.  The  spectre  of  her  humiliation  rose  up 
and  tried  to  taunt  her  with  her  shame — she  almost  smiled  at  the  thought  that  she  could 
still  remember  it.  He  lived,  she  lived,  and  he  should  yet  be  hers.  As  her  physical 
weariness  began  to  disappear  in  the  absolute  quiet  and  rest,  her  determination  revived. 
Her  power  was  not  all  gone  yet.  On  the  morrow  she  would  see  him  again.  She 
might  still  fix  her  eyes  on  his,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  cast  him  into  a  deep 
sleep.  She  remembered  that  look  on  his  face  in  the  old  cemetery.  She  had  guessed 
rightly  ;  it  had  been  for  the  faint  memory  of  Beatrice.  But  she  would  bring  it  back 
again,  and  it  should  be  for  her,  for  he  should  never  wake  again.  Had  she  not  done 
as  much  with  the  ancient  scholar  who  for  long  years  had  lain  in  her  house  in  that 
mysterious  state,  who  obeyed  when  she  commanded  him  to  rise,  and  walk,  to  eat,  to 
speak?  Why  not  the  Wanderer,  then?  To  outward  eyes  he  would  be  alive  and 
awake,  calm,  natural,  happy.  And  yet  he  would  be  sleeping.  In  that  condition,  at 
least,  she  could  command  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  and  his  words.      How  long  could 
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it  be  made  to  last  ?  She  did  not  know.  Nature  might  rebel  in  the  end  and  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  heavily-imposed  will.  An  interval  might  follow,  full  again  of  storm 
and  passion  and  despair  ;  but  it  would  pass  and  he  would  again  fall  under  her  influence. 
She  had  read,  and  Keyork  Arabian  had  told  her,  of  the  marvels  done  every  day  by 
physicians  of  common  power  in  the  great  hospitals  and  universities  of  the  Empire,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  Europe.  None  of  them  appeared  to  be  men  of  extraordinary 
natural  gifts.  Their  powers  were  but  weakness  compared  with  hers.  Even  with 
miserable,  hysteric  women  they  often  had  to  try  again  and  again  before  they  could 
produce  the  hypnotic  sleep  for  the  first  time.  When  they  had  got  as  far  as  that, 
indeed,  they  could  bring  their  learning,  their  science,  and  their  experience  to  bear — and 
they  could  make  foolish  experiments,  familiar  to  Unorna  from  her  childhood 
as  the  sights  and  sounds  of  her  daily  life.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  had  even  the 
power  necessary  to  hypnotize  an  ordinarily  strong  man  in  health.  She,  on  the 
contrary,  had  never  failed  in  that,  and  at  the  first  trial,  except  with  Keyork 
Arabian,  a  man  of  whom  she  said  in  her  heart,  half  in  jest  and  half  superstitiously, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  devil  or  a  monster  over  whom  earthly  influences 
had  no  control. 

All  her  energy  returned.  The  colour  came  back  to  her  face,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
strong  white  hands  contracted  and  opened,  and  closed  again,  as  though  she  would 
grasp  something.  The  room,  too,  had  become  warmer  and  she  had  forgotten  to  lay 
aside  her  furs.  She  longed  for  more  air  and,  rising,  walked  across  the  room.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  the  great  corridor  would  be  deserted  and  as  quiet  as  her  own 
apartment,  and  she  went  out  and  began  to  pace  the  stone  flags,  her  head  high, 
looking  straight  before  her. 

She  wished  that  she  had  him  there  now,  and  she  was  angry  at  the  thought  that 
she  had  not  seen  earlier  how  easily  it  could  all  be  done.  However  strong  he  might  be, 
having  twice  been  under  her  influence  before  he  could  not  escape  it  again.  In  those 
moments  when  they  had  stood  together  before  the  great  dark  buildings  of  the  Clementi- 
mum,  it  might  all  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  now,  she  must  wait  until  the  morning. 
But  her  mind  was  determined.  It  mattered  not  how,  it  mattered  not  in  what  state, 
he  should  be  hers.  No  one  would  know  what  she  had  done.  It  was  nothing  to  her 
that  he  would  be  wholly  unconscious  of  his  past  life — had  she  not  already  made  him 
forget  the  most  important  part  of  it  ?  He  would  still  be  himself,  and  yet  he  would  love 
her,  and  speak  lovingly  to  her,  and  act  as  she  would  have  him  act.  Everything  could 
be  done,  and  she  would  risk  nothing,  for  she  would  marry  him  and  make  him  her 
lawful  husband,  and  they  would  spend  their  lives  together,  in  peace,  in  the  house 
ivherein  she  had  so  abased  herself  before  him,  foolishly  believing  that,  as  a  mere  woman, 
she  could  win  him. 

She  paced  the  corridor,  passing  and  repassing  beneath  the  light  of  the  single  lamp 
that  hung  in  the  middle,  walking  quickly,  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  m  the  move- 
ment and  in  the  cold  draught  that  fanned  her  cheek. 

Then  she  heard  footsteps  distinct  from  the  echo  of  her  own  and  she  stood  still. 
Two  women  were  coming  towards  her  through  the  gloom.  She  waited  near  her  own 
door  supposing  that  they  would  pass  her.  As  they  came  near,  she  saw  that  the  one 
was  a  nun,  habited  in  the  plain  grey  robe  and  black  and  white  head-dress  of  the  order. 
The  other  was  a  lady  dressed,  like  herself,  in  black.  The  light  burned  so  badly  that 
as  the  two  stopped  and  stood  for  a  moment  conversing  together,  Unorna  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  their  faces.  Then  the  lady  entered  one  of  the  rooms,  the  third  or 
the  fourth  from  Unorna's,  and  the  nun  remained  standing  outside,  apparently  hesitating 
whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  asking  herself  in  which  direction  her 
occupations  called  her.  Unorna  made  a  movement,  and  at  the  sound  of  her  foot  the 
nun  came  towards  her. 

•*  Sister  Paul !  "  Unorna  exclaimed,  recognizing  her  as  her  face  came  under  the 
glare  of  the  lamp,  and  holding  out  her  hands. 

**  Unorna  ! "  cried  the  nun,  with  an  intonation  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  **  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were  here.     What  brings  you  back  to  us  ?  " 

*  *  A  caprice.  Sister  Paul — nothing  but  a  caprice.    I  shall  perhaps  be  gone  to-morrow.  ** 

**  I  am  sorry,"  answered  the  sister.  **  One  night  is  but  a  short  retreat  from  the 
world."     She  shook  her  head  rather  sadly. 

**  Much  may  happen  in  a  night,"  replied  Unorna  with  a  smile.  **  You  used  to  tell 
me  that  the  soul  knew  nothing  of  time.     Have  you  changed  your  mind?     Come  into 
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my  room  and  let  us  talk.     1  have  not  forgotten  your  hours.     You  can  have  nothing  to 
do  for  the  moment,  unless  it  is  supper-time." 

"  We  have  just  finished,"  said  Sister  Paul,  entering  readily  enough.  "  The  other 
lady  who  is  staying  here  insisted  upon  supping  in  the  guests'  refectory — out  of  curiosity 
perhaps,  poor  thing — and  I  met  her  on  the  stairs  as  she  was  coming  up." 
"  Are  she  and  1  the  only  ones  here  ?  "  Unorna  asked  carelessly. 
"  Yes.  There  is  no  one  else,  and  she  only  came  this  morning.  You  see  it  is  still 
the  carnival  season  in  the  world.  It  is  in  Lent  that  the  great  ladies  come  to  us,  and 
then  we  have  often  not  a  room  free." 

The  nun  smiled  sadly,  shaking  her  head  again,  in  a  way  that  seemed  habitual  with 
her. 

"  After  all,"  she  added,  as  Unorna  said  nothing,  "  it  is  better  that  they  should  come 

then,  rather  than 
not  at  all,  though 
I  often  think  it 
would  be  better 
still  if  they  spent 
carnival  tn  the 
convent  and  Lent 
in  the  world." 

"The  world  you 
speak  of  would  be 
a  gloomy  place  if 
you  had  the  order- 
ing of  it,  Sister 
Paul ! "  observed 
Unorna  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"Ah,  well!  1 
dare  say  it  would 

I   know  little  en- 
ough of  the  world 
I  ■    as  you  understand 

it,  save  for  what 
our  guests  tell  me 
— and,  indeed,  I 
am  glad  that  I  do 
not  know  more." 

"  You  know 
almost  as  much  as 
I  do." 

The  sister 
looked  long  and 
earnestly  into  Un- 
orna's  face  as 
though  searching 

"THK  TWO  STOPPED   AND  STOOD   FOR   A   MOMENT   CONVERSING  TOCETHKR,"        for  Something. 

She  was  a  thin, 
pale  woman  over  forty  years  of  age.  Not  a  wrinkle  marked  her  waxen  skin,  and 
her  hair  was  entirely  concealed  under  the  smooth  head-dress,  but  her  age  was  in 
her  eyes. 

"  What  is  your  life,  Unorna  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly.  "  We  hear  strange  tales  of 
it  sometimes,  though  we  know  also  that  you  do  great  works  of  charity.  But  we  bear 
strange  tales  and  strange  words." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  Unorna  suppressed  a  smile  of  scorn.  "  What  do  people  say  of  me  ? 
I  never  asked." 

"  Strange  things,  strange  things,"  repeated  the  nun  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  What  are  they  ?     Tell  me  one  of  them,  as  an  instance." 

"  I  should  fear  to  offend  you — indeed  I  am  sure  I  should,  though  we  were  good 
friends  once.' 
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''  And  are  still.  The  more  reason  why  you  should  tell  me  what  is  said.  Of  course 
I  am  alone  in  the  world  and  people  will  always  tell  vile  tales  of  women  who  have  no 
one  to  protect  them." 

**  No,  no,"  Sister  Paul  hastened  to  assure  her.  **  As  a  woman,  no  word  has  reached 
us  that  touches  your  fair  name.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  worldly  women  say 
much  more  that  is  good  of  you  in  that  respect  than  they  will  say  of  each  other.  But 
there  are  other  things,  Unorna — other  things  which  fill  me  with  fear  for  you.  They 
call  you  by  a  name  that  makes  me  shudder  when  I  hear  it." 

*'  A  name?"  repeated  Unorna  in  surprise  and  with  considerable  curiosity. 

**  A  name — a  word — what  you  will — no,  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  besides,  it  must  be 
untrue." 

Unorna  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  understood.  She  laughed  aloud  with 
perfect  unconcern. 

**I  know!"  she  cried.  **  How  foolish  of  me!  They  call  me  the  Witch — of 
course." 

Sister  Paul's  face  grew  very  grave,  and  she  immediately  crossed  herself  devoutly, 
looking  askance  at  Unorna  as  she  did  so.     But  Unorna  only  laughed  again. 

"Perhaps  it  is  very  foolish,"  said  the  nun,  "but  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  such  a 
thing  said  of  you." 

**  It  is  not  said  in  earnest.  Do  you  know  why  they  call  me  the  Witch  ?  It  is  very 
simple.  It  is  because  I  can  make  people  sleep — people  who  are  suffering  or  mad  or 
in  great  sorrow,  and  then  they  rest.     That  is  all  my  magic." 

"You  can  put  people  to  sleep?  Anybody?  "  Sister  Paul  opened  her  faded  eyes 
very  wide.  "  But  that  is  not  natural,"  she  added  in  a  perplexed  tone.  "  And  what  is 
not  natural  cannot  be  right." 

"  And  is  all  right  that  is  natural  ?  "  asked  Unorna  thoughtfully. 

"It  is  not  natural,"  repeated  the  other.  "How  do  you  do  it?  Do  you  use 
strange  words  and  herbs  and  incantations  ?  " 

Unorna  laughed  again,  but  the  nun  seemed  shocked  by  her  levity  and  she  forced 
herself  to  be  grave. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  she  answered.  "  I  look  into  their  eyes  and  tell  them  to  sleep — and 
they  do.  Poor  Sister  Paul !  You  are  behind  the  age  in  the  dear  old  convent  here. 
The  thing  is  done  in  half  the  great  hospitals  of  Europe  every  day,  and  men  and  women 
are  cured  in  that  way  of  diseases  that  paralyse  them  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  Men 
study  to  learn  how  it  is  done  ;  it  is  as  common  to-day,  as  a  means  of  healing,  as  the 
medicines  you  know  by  name  and  taste.     It  is  called  hypnotism." 

Again  the  sister  crossed  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  the  word,  I  think,"  she  said,  as  though  she  thought  there  might  be 
something  diabolical  in  it.  "  And  do  you  heal  the  sick  in  this  way  by  means  of  this — 
thing  ?  " 

"Sometimes,"  Unorna  answered.  "There  is  an  old  man,  for  instance,  whom  I 
have  kept  alive  for  many  years  by  making  him  sleep — a  great  deal."  Unorna  smiled 
a  little. 

"  But  have  you  no  words  with  it  ?     Nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     It  is  my  will.     That  is  all." 

"  But  if  it  is  of  good,  and  not  of  the  Evil  One,  there  should  be  a  prayer  with  it.  Could 
you  not  say  a  prayer  with  it,  Unorna  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  could,"  replied  the  other,  trying  not  to  laugh.  "  But  that  would  be 
doing  two  things  at  once  ;  my  will  would  be  weakened." 

"  It  cannot  be  of  good,"  said  the  nun.  "  It  is  not  natural,  and  it  is  not  true  that 
the  prayer  can  distract  the  will  from  the  performance  of  a  good  deed."  She  shook  her 
head  more  energetically  than  usual.  "  And  it  is  not  good  either  that  you  should  be 
called  a  witch,  you  who  have  lived  here  amongst  us." 

"It  is  not  my  fault !  "  exclaimed  Unorna,  somewhat  annoyed  by  her  persistence. 
"  And  besides.  Sister  Paul,  even  if  the  devil  is  in  it,  it  would  be  right  all  the  same." 

The  nun  held  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  her  jaw  dropped. 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !     How  can  you  say  such  things  to  me  !  " 

"  It  is  very  true,"  Unorna  answered,  quietly  smiling  at  her  amazement.  "  If  people 
who  are  ill  are  made  well  is  it  not  a  real  good,  even  if  the  Evil  One  does  it  ?  Is  it  not 
good  to  make  him  do  good,  if  one  can,  even  against  his  will  ?  " 

"No,  no  !  "  cried  Sister  Paul,  in  great  distress.     "  Do  not  talk  like  that — let  us 
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not  talk  of  it  at  all !  Whatever  it  Is,  it  is  bad,  and  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  here  could,  no  matter  how  well  you  explained  it.  But  if  you  will 
do  it,  Unoma,  my  dear  child,  then  say  a  prayer  each  time,  gainst  temptation  and  the 
devil's  works." 

With  that  the  good  nun  crossed  herself  a  third  time,  and  unconsciously,  from  force 
of  habit,  began  to  teli  her  beads  with  one  hand,  mechanically  smoothing  her  broad 
starched  collar  with  the  other.  Unorna  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  plucking  at  the 
sable  lining  of  the  cloak  which  lay  beside  her  upon  the  sofa  where  she  had  dropped  it. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  other  things,"  she  said  at  last.  "Talk  of  the  other  lady  who  is 
here.     Who  is  she  ?     What  brings  her  into  retreat  at  this  time  of  year  ?  " 

"  Poor  thing — yes,  she  is  very  unhappy,"  answered  Sister  Paul.     "  It  is  a  sad  storj-, 


"'THEV   CALL   VOU    BV   A   NAME  THAT   MAKES   ME   SHUDDER   WHEN    I    HEAR    ]T."" 

SO  far  as  I  have  heard  it.  Her  father  is  just  dead,  and  she  is  alone  in  the  world.  The 
Abbess  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  requesting  that  we 
would  receive  her,  and  this  morning  she  came.  His  eminence  knew  her  father,  it 
appears.  She  is  only  to  be  here  for  a  short  time,  I  believe,  until  her  relations  come  to 
take  her  home  to  her  own  country.  Her  father  was  taken  ill  in  a  country  place  near 
the  city,  which  he  had  hired  for  the  shooting  season,  and  the  poor  girl  was  left  all  alone 
out  there.  The  Cardinal  thought  she  would  be  safer  and  perhaps  less  unhappy  with 
us  while  she  is  waiting." 

"Of  course,"  said  Unoma,  with  a  faint  interest,     "How  old  is  she,  poor  child?" 

"  She  is  not  a  child,  she  must  be  live-and-twenty  years  old,  though  perhaps  her 
sorrow  makes  her  look  older  than  she  is." 

"  And  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Beatrice.     I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  her  family." 

Unorna  started. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  nun,  noticing  Unorna's  sudden  movement. 

*'  Nothing ;  the  name  of  Beatrice  is  familiar  to  me,  that  is  all.  It  suggested  some- 
thing." 

Though  Sister  Paul  was  as  unworldly  as  five  and  twenty  years  of  cloistered  life  can 
make  a  woman  who  is  naturally  simple  in  mind  and  devout  in  thought,  she  possessed 
that  faculty  of  quick  observation  which  is  learned  as  readily,  and  exercised  perhaps  as 
constantly,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  community,  where  each  member  is  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  all  the  rest  for  the  daily  pittance  of  ideas,  as  in  wider  spheres  of  life. 

*'  You  may  have  seen  this  lady,  or  you  may  have  heard  of  her,"  she  said. 

**  I  would  like  to  see  her,"  Unorna  answered  thoughtfully. 

She  was  thinking  of  all  the  possibilities  in  the  case.  She  remembered  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  Wanderer's  first  impression,  when  he  first  told  her  how  he  had  seen 
Beatrice  in  the  Teyn  Kirche,  and  she  reflected  that  the  name  was  a  very  uncommon 
one.  The  Beatrice  of  his  story  too  had  a  father  and  no  other  relation,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  travelling  with  him.  By  the  uncertain  light  in  the  corridor  Unorna  had 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  the  lady's  features,  but  the  impression  she  had  received 
had  been  that  she  was  dark,  as  Beatrice  was.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  this  should  not  be  the  woman  whom  the  Wanderer  loved.  It  was  natural 
enough  that,  being  left  alone  in  a  strange  city  at  such  a  moment,  she  should  have 
sought  refuge  in  a  convent,  and  this  being  admitted  it  followed  that  she  would  naturally 
have  been  advised  to  retire  to  the  one  in  which  Unorna  found  herself,  it  being  the  one 
in  which  ladies  were  most  frequently  received  as  guests.  Unorna  could  hardly  trust 
herself  to  speak.  She  was  conscious  that  Sister  Paul  was  watching  her,  <  and  she 
turned  her  face  from  the  lamp. 

''There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  your  seeing  her,  or  talking  with  her,  if  you  wish 
it,"  said  the  nun.  "  She  told  me  that  she  would  be  at  Compline  at  nine  o'clock.  If 
you  will  be  there  yourself  you  can  see  her  come  in,  and  watch  her  when  she  goes  out. 
Uo  you  think  you  have  ever  seen  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Unorna  in  an  odd  tone.     '*  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not." 

Sister  Paul  concluded  from  Unorna's  manner  that  she  must  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  guest  was  identical  with  some  one  of  whom  she  had  heard  very  often.  Her 
manner  was  abstracted  and  she  seemed  ill  at  ease.  But  that  might  be  the  result  of 
fatigue. 

''  Are  you  not  hungry  ?  "  a^ked  the  nun.  ''  You  have  had  nothing  since  you  came,. 
I  am  sure." 

**  No — yes — it  is  true,"  answered  Unorna.  **  I  had  forgotten.  It  would  be  very 
kind  of  you  to  send  me  something." 

Sister  Paul  rose  with  alacrity,  to  Unorna's  great  relief. 

"I  will  see  to  it,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand.  ''We  shall  meet  in  the 
morning.     Good-night. ' ' 

"  Good-night,  dear  Sister  Paul.  Will  you  say  a  prayer  for  me?  "  She  added  the 
question  suddenly,  by  an  impulse  of  which  she  was  hardly  conscious. 

"  Indeed  I  will — with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  child,"  answered  the  nun  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face.  "  You  are  not  happy  in  your  life,"  she  added,  with  a  slow,  sad 
movement  of  her  head. 

"  No — I  am  not  happy.     But  I  will  be." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Sister  Paul,  almost  under  her  breath,  as  she  went  out  softly. 

Unorna  was  left  alone.  She  could  not  sit  still  in  her  extreme  anxiety.  It  was 
agonizing  to  think  that  the  woman  she  longed  to  see  was  so  near  her,  but  that  she 
could  not,  upon  any  reasonable  pretext,  go  and  knock  at  her  door  and  see  her  and 
speak  to  her..  She  felt  also  a  terrible  doubt  as  to  whether  she  would  recognize  her, 
at  first  sight,  as  the  same  woman  whose  shadow  had  passed  between  herself  and  the 
Wanderer  on  that  eventful  day  a  month  ago.  The  shadow  had  been  veiled,  but  she 
had  a  prescient  consciousness  of  the  features  beneath  the  veil.  Nevertheless,  she 
might  be  mistaken.  It  would  be  necessary  to  seek  her  acquaintance  by  some  excuse 
and  endeavour  to  draw  from  her  some  portion  of  her  story,  enough  to  confirm  Unorna's 
suspicions,  or  to  prove  conclusively  that  they  were  unfounded.     To  do  this,  Unorna 
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herself  needed  all  her  strength  and  coolness,  and  she  was  glad  when  a  lay  sister  entered 
the  room  bringing  her  evening  meal. 

There  were  moments  when  Unorna,  in  favourable  circumstances,  was  able  to  sink 
into  the  so-called  state  of  second  sight,  by  an  act  of  volition,  and  she  wished  now 
that  she  could  close  her  eyes  and  see  the  face  of  the  woman  who  was  only  separated 
from  her  by  two  or  three  walls.  But  that  was  not  possible  in  this  case.  To  be 
successful  she  would  have  needed  some  sort  of  guiding  thread,  or  she  must  have 
already  known  the  person  she  wished  to  see.  She  could  not  command  that  inexphcable 
condition  as  she  could  dispose  of  her  other  powers,  at  all  times  and  in  almost  all 
moods.  She  felt  that  if  she  were  at  present  capable  of  falling  into  the  trance  state  at 
all,  her  mind  would  wander  uncontrolled  in  some  other  direction.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  have  patience. 

The  lay  sister  went  out.  Unorna  ate  mechanically  what  had  been  set  before  her 
and  waited.     She  felt  that  a  crisis  perhaps  more  terrible  than  that  through  which  she 


had  lately  passed  was  at  hand,  if  the  stranger  should  prove  to  be  indeed  the  Beatrice 
whom  the  Wanderer  loved.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl  when  she  thought  of  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  woman  who  had  been  before  her,  and  every  cruel  and 
ruthless  instinct  of  her  nature  rose  and  took  shape  in  plans  for  her  rival's  destruction. 

She  opened  her  door,  careless  of  the  draught  of  frozen  air  that  rushed  in  from  the 
corridor.  She  wished  to  hear  the  lady's  footstep  when  she  left  her  room  to  go  to  the 
church,  and  she  sat  down  and  remained  motionless,  fearing  lest  her  own  footfall  should 
prevent  the  sound  from  reaching  her.  The  heavy-toned  bells  began  to  ring,  far  off  in 
the  night. 

At  last  it  came,  the  opening  of  a  door,  the  slight  noise  made  by  a  light  tread  upon 
the  pavement.  She  rose  quietly  and  went  out,  following  in  the  same  direction.  She 
could  see  nothing  but  a  dark  shadow  moving  before  her  towards  the  opposite  end  of 
the  passage,  farther  and  farther  from  the  hanging  lamp.  Unorna  could  hear  her  own 
heart  beating  as  she  followed,  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  There  was  another 
light  at  this  point.  The  lady  had  noticed  that  some  one  was  coming  behind  her  and 
turned  her  head  to  look  back.     The  delicate,  dark  profile  stood  out  clearly.      Unorna 
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held  her  breath,  walking  swiftly  forward.  But  in  a  moment  the  lady  went  on,  and 
entered  the  chapel-like  room  from  which  a  great  balconied  window  looked  down  into 
the  church  above  the  choir.  As  Unorna  went  in,  she  saw  her  kneeling  upon  one  of 
the  stools,  her  hands  folded,  her  head  inclined,  her  eyes  closed,  a  black  veil  loosely 
thrown  over  her  still  blacker  hair  and  falling  down  upon  her  shoulder  without  hiding 
her  face. 

Unorna  sank  upon  her  knees,  compressing  her  lips  to  restrain  the  incoherent 
exclamation  that  almost  broke  from  them  in  spite  of  her,  clasping  her  hands  desperately, 
so  that  the  faint  blue  veins  stood  out  upon  the  marble  surface. 

Below,  hundreds  of  candles  blazed  upon  the  altar  in  the  choir  and  sent  their  full, 
yellow  radiance  up  to  the  face  of  the  two  women,  as  they  knelt  there  almost  side  by 
side,  both  young,  both  beautiful,  but  utterly  unlike.  In  a  single  glance  Unorna  had 
understood  that  it  was  true.  An  arm's  length  separated  her  from  the  rival  whose  very 
existence  made  her  own  happiness  an  utter  impossibility.  With  unchanging,  unwilling 
gaze  she  examined  every  detail  of  that  beauty  which  the  Wanderer  had  so  loved,  that 
even  when  forgotten  there  was  no  sight  in  his  eyes  for  other  women. 

It  was  indeed  such  a  face  as  a  man  would  find  it  hard  to  forget.  Unorna,  seeing 
the  reflection  of  it  in  the  Wanderer's  mind,  had  fanciedjt  otherwise,  though  she  could 
not  but  recognize  the  reality  from  the  impression  she  had  received.  She  had  imagined 
it  more  ethereal,  more  faint,  more  sexless,  more  angelic,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  her 
thoughts.  Divine  it  was,  but  womanly  beyond  Unorna's"  own.  Dark,  delicately 
aquiline,  tall  and  noble,  the  purity  it  expressed  was  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven.  It 
was  not  transparent,  for  there  was  life  in  every  feature  ;  it  was  sad  indeed  almost 
beyond  human  sadness,  but  it  was  sad  with  the  mortal  sorrows  of  this  world,  not  with 
the  unfathomable  melancholy  of  the  suffering  saint.  The  lips  were  human,  womanly, 
pure  and  tender,  but  not  formed  for  speech  of  prayer  alone.  The  dropping  lids,  not 
drawn,  but  darkened  with  faint,  uneven  shadows  by  the  flow  of  many  tears,  were  slowly 
lifted  now  and  again,  disclosing  a  vision  of  black  eyes  not  meant  for  endless  weeping, 
nor  made  so  deep  and  warm  only  to  strain  their  sight  towards  heaven  above,  forgetting 
earth  below.  Unorna  knew  that  those  same  eyes  could  gleam,  and  flash,  and  blaze, 
with  lov^  and  hate  and  anger,  that  under  the  rich,  pale  skin,  the  blood  could  rise  and 
ebb  with  the  changing  tide  of  the  heart,  that  the  warm  lips  could  part  with  passion 
and,  moving,  form  words  of  love.  She  saw  pride  in  the  wide  sensitive  nostrils,  strength 
in  the  even  brow,  and  queenly  dignity  in  the  perfect  poise  of  the  head  upon  the  slender 
throat.  And  the  clasped  hands  were  womanly,  too,  neither  full  and  white  and  heavy 
like  those  of  a  marble  statue,  as  Unorna's  were,  nor  thin  and  over-sensitive  like  those 
of  holy  women  in  old  pictures,  but  real  and  living,  delicate  in  outline,  but  not  without 
nervous  strength ;  hands  that  might  linger  in  another's,  not  wholly  passive,  but  all 
responsive  to  the  thrill  of  a  loving  touch. 

It  was  very  hard  to  bear.  A  better  woman  than  Unorna  might  have  felt  something 
evil  and  cruel  and  hating  in  her  heart,  at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  one  who  held 
her  place,  in  the  queen  of  the  kingdom  where  she  longed  to  reign.  Unorna' s  cheek 
g'rew  very  pale,  and  her  unlike  eyes  were  fierce  and  dangerous.  -  It  was  well  for  her 
that  she  could  not  speak  to  Beatrice  then,  for  she  wore  no  mask,  and  the  dark  beauty 
would  have  seen  the  danger  of  death  in  the  face  of  the  fair,  and  would  have  turned  and 
defended  herself  in  time. 

But  the  sweet  singing  of  the  nuns  came  softly  up  from  below,  echoing  to  the  groined 
roof,  rising  and  falling,  high  and  low  ;  and  the  full  radiance  of  the  many  waxen  tapers 
shone  steadily  from  the  great  altar,  gilding  and  warming  statue  and  cornice  and  ancient 
moulding,  and  casting  deep  shadows  into  all  the  places  that  it  could  not  reach.  And 
still  the  two  women  knelt  in  their  high  balcony,  the  one  rapt  in  fervent  prayer,  the 
other  wondering  that  the  presence  of  such  hatred  as  hers  should  have  no  power  to  kill, 
and  all  the  time  making  a  supreme  effort  to  compose  her  own  features  into  the 
expression  of  friendly  sympathy  and  interest  which  she  knew  she  would  need  so  soon 
as  the  singing  ceased  and  it  was  time  to  leave  the  church  again. 

The  psalms  were  finished.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  words  of  the  ancient 
hymn  floated  up  to  Unorna's  ears,  familiar  in  years  gone  by.  Almost  unconsciously 
she  herself,  by  force  of  old  habit,  joined  in  the  first  verse.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
stopped,  not  realizing,  indeed,  the  horrible  gulf  that  lay  between  the  words  that 
passed  her  lips,  and  the  thoughts  that  were  at  work  in  her  heart,  but  silenced  by 
the  near  sound  of  a  voice  less  rich  and  full,  but  far  more  exquisite  and  tender  than 
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her  own.      Beatrice   was   singing,    too,    with  joined   hands,    and  parted    lips,  and 
upturned  face. 

"...  pro  tui  clementid, 

Sis  praesul  at  custodia. 

Procul  recedant  somnia, 

Et  noctium  phantasmata ; 

Hostem  que  nostrum  comprime.  .  .    " 

**Let  dreams  be  far,  and  phantasms  of  the  night — bind  Thou  our  Foe,"  sang 
Beatrice  in  long,  sweet  notes. 

Unorna  heard  no  more.  The  light  dazzled  her,  and  the  blood  beat  in  her  heart.  It 
seemed  as  though  no  prayer  that  was  ever  prayed  could  be  offered  up  more  directly 
against  herself ;  and  the  voice  that  sang  it,  though  not  loud,  had  the  rare  power  of 
carrying  every  syllable  distinctly  in  its  magic  tones,  even  to  a  great  distance.  As  she 
knelt,  it  was  as  if  Beatrice  had  been  even  nearer,  and  had  breathed  the  words  into  her 
very  ear.  Afraid  to  look  round,  lest  her  face  should  betray  her  emotion,  Unorna 
glanced  down  at  the  kneeling  nuns.  She  started.  Sister  Paul,  alone  of  them  all,  was 
looking  up,  her  faded  eyes  fixed  on  Unorna's  with  a  look  that  implored  and  yet 
despaired,  her  clasped  hands  a  little  raised  from  the  low  desk  before  her,  most  evidently 
offering  up  the  words  with  the  whole  fervent  intention  of  her  pure  soul,  as  an  inter- 
cession for  Unorna's  sins. 

For  one  moment  the  strong,  cruel  heart  almost  wavered,  not  through  fear,  but 
under  the  nameless  impression  that  sometimes  takes  hold  of  men  and  women.  The 
divine  voice  beside  her  seemed  to  dominate  the  hundred  voices  below ;  the  nun's 
despairing  look  chilled  for  one  instant  all  her  love  and  all  her  hatred,  so  that  she  longed 
to  be  alone,  away' from  it  all,  and  for  ever.  But  the  hymn  ended,  the  voice  was  silent, 
and  Sister  Paul's  glance  turned  again  towards  the  altar.  The  moment  was  passed  and 
Unorna  was  again  what  she  had  been  before. 

Then  followed  the  canticle.  Nunc  ditnittis^  Domine^  the  voice  of  the  prioress  in 
the  versicles  after  that,  and  the  voices  of  the  nuns,  no  longer  singing,  as  they  made 
the  responses  ;  the  Creed,  a  few  more  versicles  and  responses,  the  short,  final  prayers, 
and  all  was  over.  From  the  church  below  came  up  the  soft  sound  that  many  women 
make  when  they  move  silently  together.  The  nuns  were  passing  out  in  their  appointed 
order. 

Beatrice  remained  kneeling  a  few  moments  longer,  crossed  herself  and  then  rose. 
At  the  same  moment  Unorna  was  on  her  feet.  The  necessity  for  immediate  action  at 
all  costs  restored  the  calm  to  her  face  and  the  tactful  skill  to  her  actions.  She  reached 
the  door  first,  and  then,  half  turning  her  head,  stood  aside,  as  though  to  give  Beatrice 
precedence  in  passing.  Beatrice  glanced  at  her  face  for  the  first  time,  and  then  by  a 
courteous  movement  of  the  head  signified  that  Unorna  should  go  out  first.  Unorna 
appeared  to  hesitate,  Beatrice  to  protest.  Both  women  smiled  a  little  and  Unorna, 
with  a  gesture  of  submission,  passed  through  the  doorway.  She  had  managed  it  so 
well  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  speaking  as  they  threaded  the  long  corridors 
together.  Unorna  allowed  a  moment  to  pass,  as  though  to  let  her  companion  under- 
stand the  slight  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  and  then  addressed  her  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
and  natural  civility. 

**  We  seem  to  be  the  only  ladies  in  retreat,"  she  said. 

**  Yes,"  Beatrice  answered  Even  in  that  one  syllable  something  of  the  quality  of 
her  thrilling  voice  vibrated  for  an  instant.     They  walked  a  few  steps  farther  in  silence. 

*'  I  am  not  exactly  in  retreat,"  she  said,  presently,  either  because  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  almost  rude  to  say  nothing,  or  because  she  wished  her  position  to  be  clearly 
understood.     **  I  am  waiting  here  for  some  one  who  is  to  come  for  me." 

**  It  is  a  very  quiet  place  to  rest  in,"  said  Unorna.     **  I  am  fond  of  it." 

**  You  often  come  here,  perhaps." 

**  Not  now,"  answered  Unorna.  **  But  I  was  here  for  along  time  when  I  was  very 
young." 

By  a  common  instinct,  as  they  fell  into  conversation,  they  began  to  walk  more 
slowly,  side  by  side. 

*' Indeed,"  said  Beatrice,  with  a  slight  increase  of  interest.  **  Then  you  were 
brought  up  here  by  the  nuns  ?  " 

'*  Not  exactly.  It  was  a  sort  of  refuge  for  me  when  I  was  almost  a  child.  I  vras 
left  here  alone,  until  I  was  thought  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
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There  was  a  little  bitterness  in  her  tone,  intentional,  but  masterly  in  its  truth  to 
nature. 

"  Left  by  your  parents  ?  "  Beatrice  asked.    The  question  seemed  almost  inevitable. 

**I  had  none.  I  never  knew  a  father  or  a  mother."  Unorna's  voice  grew  sad 
with  each  syllable. 

They  had  entered  the  great  corridor  in  which  their  apartments  were  situated,  and 
were  approaching  Beatrice's  door.  They  walked  more  and  more  slowly,  in  silence 
during  the  last  few  moments,  after  Unorna  had  spoken.  Unorna  sighed.  The  passing 
breath  travelling  on  the  air  of  the  lonely  place  seemed  both  to  invite  and  to  offer 
sympathy. 

'*  My  father  died  last  week,"  Beatrice  said  in  a  very  low  tone,  that  was  not  quite 
steady.     "  I  am  quite  alone— here  and  in  the  world." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  latch  and  her  deep  black  eyes  rested  upon  Unorna's,  as 
though  almost,  but  not  quite,  conveying  an  invitation,  hungry  for  human  comfort,  yet 
too  proud  to  ask  it. 

•*  I  am  very  lonely,  too,"  said  Unorna.     '*  May  I  sit  with  you  for  a  while  ?  " 

She  had  but  just  time  to  make  the  bold  stroke  that  was  necessary.  In  another  moment 
she  knew  that  Beatrice  would  have  disappeared  within.  Her  heart  beat  violently  until 
the  answer  came.     She  had  been  successful. 

''Will  you,  indeed?"  Beatrice  exclaimed.  *' I  am  poor  company,  but  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  come  in." 

She  opened  her  door,  and  Unorna  entered.  The  apartment  was  almost  exactly  like 
her  own  in  size  and  shape  and  furniture,  but  it  already  had  the  air  of  being  inhabited. 
There  were  books  upon  the  table,  and  a  square  jewel-case,  and  an  old  silver  frame 
containing  a  large  photograph  of  a  stern,  dark  man  in  middle  age — Beatrice's  father, 
as  Unorna  at  once  understood.  Cloaks  and  furs  lay  in  some  confusion  upon  the  chairs, 
a  large  box  stood  with  the  lid  raised,  against  the  wall,  displaying  a  quantity  of  lace, 
among  which  lay  silks  and  ribbons  of  soft  colours. 

'*  I  only  came  this  morning,"  Beatrice  said,  as  though  to  apologize  for  the  dis- 
order. 

Unorna  sank  down  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  bright  lamp 
with  her  hand.  She  could  not  help  looking  at  Beatrice,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  not 
let  her  scrutiny  be  too  apparent,  nor  her  conversation  too  eager.  Beatrice  was  proud 
and  strong,  and  could  doubtless  be  very  cold  and  forbidding  when  she  chose. 

''And  do  you  expect  to  be  here  long?"  Unorna  asked,  as  Beatrice  established 
herself  at  the  other  end  of  the  sofa. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  may  be  here  but  a  few  days,  or  I  may  have 
to  stay  a  month." 

"  I  lived  here  for  years,"  said  Unorna  thoughtfully.  "  I  suppose  it  would  be  im- 
possible now — I  should  die  of  apathy  and  inanition."  She  laughed  in  a  subdued  way, 
as  though  respecting  Beatrice's  mourning.  "But  I  was  young  then,"  she  added, 
suddenly  withdrawing  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  so  that  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
upon  her. 

She  chose  to  show  that  she,  too,  was  beautiful,  and  she  knew  that  Beatrice  had  as 
yet  hardly  seen  her  face  as  they  passed  through  the  gloomy  corridors.  It  was  an  in- 
stinct of  vanity,  and  yet,  for  her  purpose,  it  was  the  right  one.  The  effect  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  and  Beatrice  looked  at  her  almost  fixedly,  in  undisguised 
admiration. 

"  Young  then  ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  You  are  young  now  !  " 

"  Less  young  than  I  was  then,"  Unorna  answered  with  a  little  sigh,  followed  in- 
stantly by  a  smile. 

"  I  am  five-and-twenty,"said  Beatrice,  woman  enough  to  try  and  force  a  confession 
from  her  new  acquaintance. 

"Are  you?  I  would  not  have  thought  it;  we  are  nearly  of  an  age — quite, 
perhaps,  for  I  am  not  yet  twenty-six.  But  then,  it  is  not  the  years — "  She  stopped 
suddenly. 

Beatrice  wondered  whether  Unorna  were  married  or  not.  Considering  the  age  she 
admitted  and  her  extreme  beauty  it  seemed  probable  that  she  must  be.  It  occurred 
to  her  that  the  acquaintance  had  been  made  without  any  presentation,  and  that  neither 
knew  the  other's  name. 

"  Since  I  am  a  little  the  younger,"  she  said,  "  I  should  tell  you  who  I  am." 

Y  Y 
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Unorna  made  a  slight  movement.  She  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  she  knew 
already — and  too  well. 

'*  I  am  Beatrice  Varanger." 

**  I  am  Unorna."  She  could  not  help  a  sort  of  cold  defiance  that  sounded  in  her 
tone  as  she  pronounced  the  only  name  she  could  call  hers. 

**  Unorna  ?  "  Beatrice  repeated,  courteously  enough,  but  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

**  Yes — that  is  all.  It  seems  strange  to  you?  They  called  me  so  because  I  was 
born  in  February,  in  the  month  we  call  Unor.  Indeed  it  is  strange,  and  so  is  my 
story — though  it  could  have  little  interest  for  you." 

**  Forgive  me,  you  are  wrong.  It  would  interest  me  immensely — if  you  would  tell 
me  a  little  of  it ;  but  I  am  such  a  stranger  to  you — " 

''I  do  not  feel  as  though  you  were  that,"  Unorna  answered  with  a  very  gentle 
smile. 

''  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  said  Beatrice  quietly. 

Unorna  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  must  seem  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  she  should  tell  Beatrice  the  wild  story  of  her  life,  when  they  had  ais  yet  exchanged 
barely  a  hundred  words.  But  she  cared  little  what  Beatrice  thought,  provided  that 
she  could  interest  her.  She  had  a  distinct  intention  in  making  the  time  slip  by  un- 
noticed, until  it  should  be  late. 

She  related  her  history,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  herself,  simply  and  graphically, 
substantially  as  it  has  been  already  set  forth,  but  with  an  abundance  of  anecdote  and 
comment  which  enhanced  the  interest  and  at  the  'same  time  extended  its  limits,  in- 
terspersing her  monologues  with  remarks  which  called  for  an  answer  and  which  served 
as  tests  of  her  companion's  attention.  She  hinted  but  lightly  at  her  possession  of 
unusual  power  over  animals,  and  spoke  not  at  all  of  the  influence  she  could  exert  upon 
people.  Beatrice  listened  eagerly.  She  could  have  told,  on  her  part,  that  for  years 
her  own  life  had  been  dull  and  empty,  and  that  it  was  long  since  she  had  talked  with 
any  one  who  had  so  roused  her  interest. 

At  last  Unorna  was  silent.  She  had  reached  the  period  of  her  life  which  had  begun 
a  month  before  that  time,  and  at  that  point  her  story  ended. 

''Then  you  are  not  married?  "  Bieatrice's  tone  expressed  an  interrogation  and  a 
certain  surprise. 

**  No,"  said  Unorna,  *'  I  am  not  married.    And  you,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

Beatrice  started  visibly.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  the  question  might  seem 
a  natural  one  for  Unorna  to  ask,  although  she  had  said  that  she  was  alone  in  the 
world.  Unorna  might  have  supposed  her  to  have  lost  her  husband..  But  Unorna 
could  see  that  it  was  not  surprise  alone  that  had  startled  her.  The  question,  as  she 
knew  it  must,  had  roused  a  deep  and  painful  train  of  thought. 

'*  No,"  said  Beatrice,  in  an  altered  voice.  *'  I  am  not  married.  I  shall  never 
marry." 

A  short  silence  followed,  during  which  she  turned  her  face  away. 

**  I  have  pained  you,"  said  Unorna  with  profound  sympathy  and  regret.  *'  Forgive 
me  !     How  could  I  be  so  tactless!  " 

''How  could  you  know?"  Beatrice  asked  simply,  not  attempting  to  deny  the 
suggestion. 

But  Unorna  was  suffering  too.  She  had  allowed  herself  to  imagine  that  in  the 
long  years  which  had  passed  Beatrice  might  perhaps  have  forgotten.  It  had  even 
crossed  her  mind  that  she  might  indeed  be  married.  But  in  the  few  words,  and  in  the 
tremor  that  accompanied  them,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  pallor  of  Beatrice's  face, 
she  detected  a  love  not  less  deep  and  constant  and  unforgotten  than  the  Wanderer's 
own. 

**  Forgive  me,"  Unorna  repeated.     **  I  might  have  guessed.     I  have  loved  too." 

She  knew  that  here,  at  least,  she  could  not  feign  and  she  could  not  control  her 
voice,  but  with  supreme  judgment  of  effect  she  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  beyond 
all  reserve.  In  the  one  short  sentence  her  whole  passion  expressed  itself,  genuine, 
deep,  strong,  ruthless.  She  let  the  words  come  as  they  would,  and  Beatrice  was 
startled  by  the  passionate  cry  that  burst  from  the  heart,  so  wholly  unrestrained. 

For  a  long  timfe  neither  spoke  again,  and  neither  looked  at  the  other.  To  all 
appearances  Beatrice  was  the  first  to  regain  her  self-possession.  And  then,  all  at  once, 
the  words  came  to  her  lips  which  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  For  years  she  had 
kept  silence,  for  there  had  been  no  one  to  whom  she  could  speak.     For  years  she  had 
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sought  him,  as  best  she  could,  as  he  had  sought  her,  fruitlessly  and  at  last  hopelessly. 
And  she  had  known  that  her  father  was  seeking  him  also,  everywhere,  that  he  might 
drag  her  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  Wanderer's  presence  in 
the  same  country.  It  had  amounted  to  a  madness  with  him  of  the  kind  not  seldom 
seen.  Beatrice  might  marry  whom  she  pleased,  but  not  the  one  man  she  loved.  Day 
by  day  and  year  by  year  their  two  strong  wills  had  been  silently  opposed,  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  even  been  unconscious  of  the  struggle,  nor  had  either  yielded 
a  hair's-breadth.  But  Beatrice  had  been  at  her  father's  mercy,  for  he  could  t^e  her 
whither  he  would,  and  in  that  she  could  not  resist  him.  Never  in  that  time  had  she 
lost  faith  in  the  devotion  of  the  man  she  sought,  and  at  last  it  was  only  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  dead  that  she  could  discover  an  explanation  of  his  failure  to  find  her.  Still 
she  would  not  change,  and  still,  through  the  years,  she  loved  more  and  more  truly,  and 
passionately,  and  unchangingly. 


The  feeling  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  passion  as  great,  as  unhappy,  and  as 
masterful  as  her  own,  unloosed  her  tongue.  Such  things  happen  in  this  strange  world. 
Men  and  women  of  deep  and  strong  feelings,  outwardly  cold,  reserved,  taciturn  and 
proud,  have  been  known,  once  in  their  lives,  to  pour  out  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  to 
a  stranger  or  a  mere  acquaintance,  as  they  could  never  have  done  to  a  friend. 

Beatrice  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying,  or  of  Unorna's  presence. 
The  words,  long  kept  back  and  sternly  restrained,  fell  with  a  strange  strength  from 
her  lips,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  from  first  to  last  that  did  not  sheathe  itself  like 
a  sharp  knife  in  Unorna's  heart.  The  enormous  jealousy  of  Beatrice  which  had  been 
growing  within  her  beside  her  love  during  the  last  month  was  reaching  the  climax  of 
its  overwhelming  magnitude.  She  hardly  knew  when  Beatrice  ceased  speaking,  for 
the  words  were  still  all  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  clashing  madly  in  her  own  breast,  and 
prompting  her  fierce  nature  to  do  some  violent  deed.  But  Beatrice  looked  for  no 
sympathy  and  did  not  see  Unorna's  face.  She  had  forgotten  Unorna  herself  at  the 
last,  as  she  sat  staring  at  the  opposite  wall. 

Then  she  rose  quickly,  and  taking  something  from  the  jewel-box,  thrust  it  into 
Unorna's  hands. 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  I  have  told  you — but  I  have.     You  shall  see  him  too.     What 
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does  tt  matter  ?    We  have  both  loved,  we  are  both  unhappy — we  shall  never  meet 

"What  is  it?"  Unorna  tried  to  ask,  holding  the  closed  case  in  her  hands.  She 
knew  what  was  within  it  well  enough,  and  her  self-command  was  forsaking  her.  It 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  It  was  as  though  Beatrice  were  wreaking 
ven|^ance  on  her,  instead  of  her  destroying  her  rival  as  she  meant  to  do,  sooner  or 
later. 

Beatrice  took  the  thing  from  her,  opened  it,  gazed  at  it  a  moment,  and  put  it  again 
into  Unorna's  hands.  "It  was  like  him,"  she  said,  watching  her  companion  as 
though  to  see  what  effect  the  portrait  would  produce.     Then  she  shrank  back. 

Unorna  was  looking  at  her.  Her  face  was  livid  and  unnaturally  drawn,  and  the 
extraordinary  contrast  in  the  colour  of  her  two  eyes  was  horribly  apparent.  The  one 
seemed  to  freeze,  the  other  to  be  on  fire.  The  strongest  and  worst  passions  that  can 
play  upon  the  human  soul  were  all  expressed  with  awful  force  in  the  distorted  mask, 
and  not  a  trace  of  the  magnificent  beauty  so  lately  there  was  visible.  Beatrice  shrank 
back  in  horror. 

"  You  know  him  ! "  she  cried,  half  guessing  at  the  truth. 

"  I  know  him-^nd  I  love  him,"  said  Unorna  slowly  and  fiercely,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  enemy,  and  gradually  leaning  towards  her  so  as  to  bring  her  face  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Beatrice. 

The  dark  woman  tried  to  rise,  and  could  not.  There  was  worse  than  anger,  or 
hatred,  or  the  intent  to  kill,  in  those  dreadful  eyes.  There  was  a  fascination  from 
which  no  living  thing  could  escape.  She  tried  to  scream,  to  shut  out  the  vision,  to 
raise  her  hand  as  a  screen  before  it.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  until  she  could  feel 
the  warm  breath  of  it  upon  her  cheek.  Then  her  brain  reeled,  her  limbs  relaxed,  and 
her  head  fell  back  against  the  wall. 

"  I  know  him — and  1  love  him,"  were  the  last  words  Beatrice  heard. 

{To  ie  continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CRICKET. 

By  FREDERICK  GALE. 

WAS  very  cross  for  a  moment  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  as,  on  looking; 

back  to  a  number  of  this  magazine — No.  1 2,  September,  1884 — I  found 

that  in  his  charming  article  on  cricket  contained  therein,  the  artist, 

doubtless  at  his  suggestion,  had  reproduced  my  favourite  picture  at 

Lord's,  The  Royal  Academy  Club  in  Maryiebone  Fields,  by  F,  Hayman, 

R.A.,  which  I  had  in  my  eye  for  this  article.      To  tell  the  truth,  I 

was   ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lang  had  published  a  cricket 

article  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  my  temper  came  back 

again  when  I  read  it  through  and  found  that  I  was  wholly  released 

from  re-treading  the  oft-trodden  ground  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 

game,    a  perfect  compendium  of  which  is  contained  in  his  writing. 

So    I    am  free  to  write  now  of  the  many  changes  which    I    have 

seen  during  the  last  half  century^and  even  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  it,  as  I  saw 

in   1837,  when  fourteen  years  old,   the  first  match  ever  played  between  Kent  and 

Nottingham  at  Town  Mailing,   which  was  the  hot-bed  of  Kent  cricket ;  and  as  I 

played  against  Eton   and  Harrow  at  Lord's  in  1841,  and   came    to    London  in   the 

following  year,  I  am  now  doing  my  fiftieth  year  at  Lord's.     But  I  am  a  perfect  boy  in 

experience  compared  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.,  who  finished  his 

seventy-third   year   at    Lord's  as  a   spectator   in   1890 ;    or  with   Lord  Verulam,    a 

pretty  regular  attendant  now,  who  played  as  a  Harrow  boy  against  Winchester  and 

Eton  in  1S25,  as  did  Cardinal  Manning,  who  doubtless  would  be  received  with  great 

honour  if  he  visited  the  Pavilion  to  see  Harrow  play  once  more.     Would  not  the  boys 

cheer  him  just  ?     I  shall  use  Mr.   Lang's  article  and  illustrations  as  one  of  those 

Consolidation  Acts  which  are  incorporated  with  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament.     I  shall 

venture  to  add  one  little  thing  to  the  many  authorities  which  Mr.  Lang  quotes  in  his 

article  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  many  points  in  our  game  of  cricket  spring  from 

sports  of  the  ancients,  Greek  and  Roman —  or  p re-historical,  and  it  is  as  follows  :  In 

a  note,  "  Pila  Velox"  (vide  Hor.  Sat.  Lib.  IL  Sat.  II.  Linexi.)  it  is  written,  "  Romana 

J  uventus  in  Campo  Martio  frequenter  ludebat  pild  seu  paganinacS  seu  trigonali ;  in  qud 

sinistra  usus  prscipuus  traditur  magls  quam  dextras  ;  corporis  autem  agilitas  maxime 

valebat    ut  sciret  apt6  pilam  jacere  atque  excipere  ;  mod6  incurrere  mod6  recurrere," 

and  in  a  previous  note  (videWo^.  Sat.  Lib.  I.  Sat.  V.  Pila),  "  Trigonalis  sive  trigon. 

Nomen  a  triangularl  situ  ludentium  ternorum  qui  sibi  invicem  ita  pilam  reddebant, 

diligenter  caventes  ne  excederet  manu,  sive  dextril  sive  sinistra.  "     Now  if  I  was  on  a 

a  cricket  ground  1  should  say,  "  If  this  is  not  practising  fielding  I  will  eat  my  hat ! " 

but  this  would  look  rude  in  this  magazine  so  I  will  substitute,  "I  should  be  much 

surprised,"     And  as  a  first  remark  on  cricket  of  to-day  I    most  heartily  wisii  that 

many  of  the  countless  armies  of  cricketers  who  think  that  "  practice  "  means  simply 

going  to  the  nets  and  batting,  would  have  a  game  of  "  trigonalis  "  or  "  pagahica,"  and 

also  try  to  learn  a  little  bowling,  and  to  pilch  a  length,  as  their  forefathers  did,  but 

which  they  hire  professionals  to  do. 

If  they  would  do  this  we  should  see  fewer  catches  dropped  in  grand  matches,  and 
more  change  bowling  amongst  amateurs.     There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
g3  June,   1891.  z  z 
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two  of  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Lang's  article,  namely  Cricket  in  1743,  and  that  before 

alluded  to — both  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's — which  is,  that  in 

1743  the  scorer  or  "  notcher  "  is  sitting' where  ■povaX.  ought  to  and  uud  to  be,  about  seven 

or  eight  yards  from  the  wicket,  instead  of  fourteen  yards  off,  as  point  commonly  now 

is ;  whereas  in  the  picture  of  the  Royal  Academy  Club,  which  represents  cricket  of  a 

date  something  like  thirty  years  later,  the  "  notchers  "  are  sitting  outside  the  watchers 

on  the  off  side  from  the  striker,  and  the  field  are  many  of  them  placed  on  the  off  side. 

This  clearly  proves  that  hard-off  hitting  came  in  between  1743  and  thirty  years  later, 

as  a  man  sitting  down  seven  yards  from  the  striker  "  notching  " — as  scoring  was 

called — the  scoring  being  done  by  cutting  notches  in  a  stick — would  not  be  alive  for 

five  minutes  with  a  modern  hard'off  hitter  at  the  wicket.     That  picture  of  1743  has 

been  reproduced  so  many  times    and  even 

I    now  may  be  seen  done  in  tesselated  tiles  in 

I    the  lobby  of  some  large  taverns,  that  every 

I    cricketer  must  know  it. 

A  great-uncle  of  mine  who  was  a 
Winchester  boy  in  1771— which  is  probably 
about  the  date  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Club  picture — told  me  that  some  of  the 
boys  played  cricket,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  prominent  game  in  the  school. 
At  that  date  the  two  stumps,  twenty-two 
inches  high  and  six  inches  wide,  with  a 
single  bail,  existed,  the  third  stump  being 
added  in  1775. 

When  the  Badminton  cricket  volume  was 

published  the  Editor  did  me  the  honour  to 

ask  me  to  write  "  Country  Cricket,"  and  I 

taxed  my  memory  hard  to  give  a  sketch  of  a 

village  match— the  first  I  ever  saw — in  1830, 

mentioning  the  names  and  descriptions  of 

some  of  the  players  ;  and  curiously  enough 

I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  at  whose  house  I 

was  staying  in  Kent  last  yearthat  he  heard 

the  article  criticized  by  one  of  the  players 

mentioned  in  it^and  who  is  alive  now— and 

the  verdict  was  that  my  description   of    a 

DOM  AND  BALL,  FHaTu.  match  now  sixty  years  ago  was  quite  accu- 

CEORGE  RICHMOND,  B.A.  rate.     For,  shortly  to  epitomize,  it  was  to 

the  effect  that  the  running,  throwing,  and 

catching  were  excellent  ;  the  under-arm  bowling  was  well  pitched  and  straight,  and  I 

distinctly  remember  the  "on-break."  Taking  an  era  five  years  later  on,  when  I  went  to 

a  public  school  and  began  my  cricket  fagging  in  1835,  and  daily  for  six  years  had  the 

opportunity  of  seeing  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  then  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth, 

second  master  of  Winchester,  trlat.  28  {who  played   for  Harrow  in    1825),    playing 

in  College  Meads,  and  being  afterwards  one  of  his  cricket  pupils  when  a  big  boy,  I 

think  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  in  the  main  points  as  regards  hand,  eye,  pluck, 

courage  and  skill,  the  tradition  of  the  game  handed  down  by  living  memories  must  be 

true — that  the  game  as  a  game  was  precisely  as  good  seventy-five  years  ago  as  to-day. 

Of  course  the  billiard  table  grounds  and  the  fact  of  great  players  constantly  meeting 

the   same    bowling    have   given    facilities    for   advancing    the  science    of  the  game. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  fields,  one  of  the  best 

lob  bowlers,  and  played  with  as  straight  a  bat  as  any  one  could  see.     As  regards 

boys  1  crave  leave  to  repeat  once  more  what  I  have  often  said  in   respect  to  fagging 

at  sports,  that  when  parents  write  to  the  papers  and  complain  of  their  boys  being 

compelled  to  join  in  or  fag  at  manly  sports,    they  are  doing  their  sons  an   absolute 

wrong.     These  complaints  come  from  those  who  never  were  at  a  public  school,  for  if 

they  had  been  they  would  have  known  that  the  whole    making  of  a  boy's  character 

depends  on  his  always  being  accountable  for  his  time  to  the  prefects,  as  it  keeps  him 

from  coddling  himself  round  the  fire  in   the  winter,  or  loafing  at  the   pastrycook's, 

cither  of  which  is  as  bad  for  a  boy  as  drinking  and  idling  are  for  a  man.      Besides  all 
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this,  he  learns  games  which  are  a  great  amusement  in  after-life.     Of  course  some- 
times a  prefect  is  a  bully,  just  as  there  are  bullies  in  every  profession  and  calling  in 

life. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  past  and 

present  cricket  is  that  "  condition  "  was  the  sinegua 

turn  of  a  cricketer  formerly.   Many  men  had  to  walk 

several  miles  to  a  match  and  home  ;  all  runs  had  to 

be  run  out,  and  the  ball  had  to  be  fetched  home 

by  the  field  unless  hit  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a 

hedge,  or  some  other  obstructor,  where  it  could  not 

be  got  out.     Old  John  Bowyer,  in  the  earlier  part 

of  this  century,  who  played  much  at  Lord's,  used  to 

walk  from  his  house  at  Mitcham  to  Dorset  Square 

— -a  fair  eleven  miles — and   back  every  day  in  the 

summer //t/j'  a  long  day'scricket  ;  and  many  others 

did  the  same.      I  knew  the  old  man  well  from  1865 

until  1880,  when  he  died,  a/a/.  90,  and  he  never  had 

a  day's  illness,  and  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin,  and  he 

was  buried  with  acricket  bat  screwed  on  to  the  lid. 

Then  again  it  was  expected  of  a  cricketer  not  only 

to  be  able  to  run,  throw,  and  catch,  but  constantly 

to  practise  alt  these  things — as  they  did,  like  the 

Roman    youth    practised    the    "trigonalis"     and 

"paganica";  and  in  a   match  a  fieldsman  would  ■•■uuc, 'hotd. 

be  expected  to  go  where  he  was  told — though  more  thb  earl  of  bessborough. 

than  often  there  was  some  special  watch  at  which 

he  was  most  useful ;  and  he  was  also  expected  to  relieve  long  stop  on  any  Change  or 

emergency,  for  if  he  could  not  play  long  stop  he  could  not  field,  and  was  out  of  place  in 

the  eleven.  The  fact  was  that  cricketers  had  to  learn  every  part  of  the  game,  bowling 
included,  as  there  were  few  if  any  profes- 
sionals. The  bowling  might  not  be  first  rate, 
but  it  did  for  practice,  as,  if  it  was  easy  and 
was  punished,  so  much  the  better  for  those 
who  were  practising  fielding.  Boys  also  had 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  pitch  on  any  ground 
with  the  aid  of  a  five-pronged  fork,  a 
watering  pot  and  a  turf  beater,  in  places 
like  an  open  down  where  a  roller  was  not 
available  ;  and  above  all  things  how  to  lay 
out  an  eleven  and  cover  the  ground  on 
downs  and  open  spaces  like  Chatham  lines, 
Woolwich  Common  or  Blackheath,  where 
a  hard  hit  or  a  bye  from  a  swift  bowler 
would  go  for  seven  or  even  eight  runs  if 
not  covered. 

On  reading  a  short  pamphlet  published 
by  a  player  named  Boxall  in  1S02,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Marylebone  Club  (and  re- 
produced in  Crieiet  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year)  I  found  an  absolute  confirma- 
tion of  a  statement  which  I  have  often 
made  to  young  England  of  to-day,  and 
about  which  many  are  incredulous,  and  it  is 
that    an  old-j'ashioned    eleven   in  the    field 

BAiiuuD.  moTo.  would  stop  half  the  boundary  fourers  which 

THE  HON.  KOBERT  GHiM5To»,  are  SO  easily  made  to-day.    And  they  would 

do  it  on  the  old  plan,  which  was  common 

in  my  earlier  days,  of  shutting  the  batsman  in  by  a  set  of  fieldsmen   much  nearer  the 

wicket  than  they  stand  now,  and  by  having  four  fieldsmen  deep  out  North,  South, 

East,  and  West,  except  when  the  batsman  is  a  notorious  striker,  who  never  hits  hard 

by.     This  arrangement  enabled  the  in-fieldsmen  to  make  a  dash  at  every  ball  within 
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reach,  knowing  that  if  they  missed  it  an  out-fieldsman  who  covered  them  would  reduce 
the  hit  to  a  "twoer,"  and  the  ball  would  not  go  away  into  space.  This  was  Fuller 
Pilch's  theory  of  "you  must  give  away  'two  notches.'"  as  he  called  them,  "but 
keep  them  fourers  off  the  slate." 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  words,  I  think  the  older  school  used  their  in- 
field men  more  for  harassing  the  batsmen 
than  many  captains  of  to-day,  and  never 
dreamt  of  leaving  a  large  boundary  open  and 
undefended  behind,  or  on  any  side  of  the 
wicket,  and  they  relied  most  on  bowling  and 
fielding  as  their  sheet  anchors,  leaving  the 
batting^much  of  which  was  very  excellent — 
to  the  chances  of  war,  as  no  one  can  tell  who 
will  make  runs  on  any  given  day,  and  you 
will  generally  see  in  modern  scores  that  often 
two  or  three  get  most  of  the  runs. 

In  the  pamphlet  which  I  quoted  above  I 
found  an  excellent  maxim  laid  down  which 
in  my  boyhood  was  much  acted  up  to,  as  1 
well  remember,  which  is  a  recommendation 
to  young  cricketers  to  have  a  wicket  care- 
fully pitched,  and  to  practise  bowling  by 
trying  to  hit  a  feather  or  small  paper  mark 

placed  in    front  of  the    wicket,  at  different 

p.  p.  PENHBR.  distances  for  different  styles  of  batting,  and 

to  practise  at  it  constantly  until  the  move- 
ment of  hand,  arm,  feet  and  quickness  of  eye  become  almost  mechanical.     Alas  !  who 
practises  bowling  now  amongst  our  amateurs  ? — I  mean  sheer  earnest  drill  with  the 
ball.     Boys  on  village  greens  learn  their  cricket  well  by  constant  practice.    George 
Yonge  who  played  for  Eton  in  1841,  and 
who    bowled    for    years    in    Gentlemen 
Players,  told  me  that  when  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  Lord's  for  that   match  he 
was   in   Wales,     miles    away    from    any 
cricket,    and     practised    bowling   in    an 
orchard  against  an  old  apple    tree,    and 
came  up  in  rare  form  to  London, 

There  is  a  recent  paper  written  by 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough  about  the  past. 
I  remember  him  fifty  years  ago  when  the 
M.C.C.  entrusted  him  with  getting  up 
elevens  of  England  or  the  Gentlemen's 
elevens  at  Lord's,  and  the  captaincy  of 
them.  The  paper  appeared  in  Archdeacon 
Montgomerie's  book  Cricktt  and  Crickcttrs, 
1890,  last  year.  He  sums  the  pith  of  his 
experience  up  in  one  sentence,  i.e.,  "  that 
he  never  remembered  the  time  when  there 
were  not  many  superior  players."     This 

is  the  real  truth.    He  was  one  of  the  most  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

painstaking   cricketers   1    ever  saw,    and  alpred  uvmn. 

he  was  much  trusted  by  gentlemen  and 

players.  His  attention  was  riveted  on  the  game  whether  in  the  field,  or  when  his  side 
was  in,  and  he  was  a  very  good  cricketer  ai  well.  There  were  five  splendid  M.C.C. 
umpires  in  those  days  whose  names  are  now  historical — W.  Caldecourt,  John  Bailey  of 
Mitcham,  Tom  Barker  and  Bartholomew  Good,  both  of  Notts  ;  and  Tom  Sewell  of 
Mitcham,  all  of  whom  were  attached  to  Lord's,  some  of  them  from  boyhood.  Their 
decisions  were  never  disputed.  The  bowling  was  not  higher  than  the  shoulder  in 
those  days,  and  the  law  of  "  leg  before  wicket"  was  much  more  stringent  against 
the  batsmaj),  as  an  equitable  construction  was  put  on  the  law,  and  the  line  of  the 
ball  was  guessed  from  the  bowler's  hand  in  delivery  to  the  wicket,  so  that  the  bowler 
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saw  all  three  stumps,  and  the  batsman  took  guard  to  where  the  bowler's  hand  would 
be,  and  played  "  the  line  of  the  ball,"  and  knew  exactly  where  he  ought  not  to  put  his 
leg.     And  moreover  after  "pads"  were  invented  theywere  much  smaller  and  much 
less  closely  stuffed  than  now,  and  were  intended  simply  for  protection  against  serious 
injury  from  bowling,  much  of  which,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  was  as  quick  as  the 
quickest  now,  to  wit  that  of  Redgate,  Alfred  Mynn,    "  the  Lion  of  Kent,"  a  grand 
and  Herculean   cricketer,   and  Sir   Frederick  Bathurst  fifty  years  ago,  of  Harvey 
Fellowes,  Jackson  the  "  demon  "  of  Notts,  Tarrant  and  Wisden  later  on,  down  to  the 
days  of  Spofforth,  Demon  number  two,  well  known  to  all  of  this  day.     Before  the 
days   of —  I    will    say  — 
"  trespass  on  the  popping 
crease,"  a  batsman   was 
struck  on  the  pads  once 
to  every  ten  times  of  to- 
day,   when    the     pad    is 
looked   on    as    a    second 
defence  by  dishonest  bats- 
men.     However,     public 
Opinion  and  commonsense 
have   much    abated    this 
evil. 

I  listen  very  attentively 
and  with  some  amusement 
when  my  old  friend  Mr. 
George  Richmond  talks 
to  me  about  the  splendid 
play  of  Bill  Beldham,  who 
commenced  his  career 
with  the  M.C.C.  in  1787 
on  the  site  of  Dorset 
Square,  of  Searle,  Saun- 
ders, and  Mr.  Parry,  and 
the  heroes  who  shone 
soon  after  Waterloo.  He 
is  equally  enthusiastic 
about  "the  Doctor" 
and  the  Lytteltons  and 
Walkers  ;  and  Alfred 
Shaw  and  Spofforth  and 
Blackham,  and  all  those 
whom  he  has  seen  since, 
and  I  don't  call  him  a 
"laudator  tern poris act i." 
I    put    him    in    the    same 

category   as    Lord    Bess-  r.ou  a  r«ato. 

borough,  as  one  who  has  f.  p.  uiller. 

had  an  enormous  experi- 
ence, and  sees  good  in  men  of  all  ages.  His  lordship  says  that  what  strikes  him 
is  that  the  old-fashioned  players  were  men  who  on  more  difficult  grounds  formeriy 
had  to  study  the  great  art  of  watching  the  ball  and  putting  the  face  of  the  bat  on  it ; 
and  he  says  that  he  considers  that  the  Doctor  and  A.  G.  Steel  are  the  b^l  exponents 
of  what  was  the  old  game.  ,  . 

And  now,  having  been  asked,  to  give  a  few  notes  of  my  experiences  ;  first  explaming 
that  I  drop  all  prefixes  for  brevity's  sake— distinguishing  amateurs  by  their  mitials, 
calling  players  by  their  surnames  only,  and  also  calling  the  Australians  by  their  sur- 
names only  (unless  there  are  two  of  a  name),  just  as  we  in  talking  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge men  or  public  school    boys  style  them  Jones,  Brown  or    Robinson  without  a 

Nets  behind  the  wicket  have  been  cruel  enemies  to  cricket.  Many  of  the  best 
players,  amateur  and  professional,  learnt  their  first  cricket  as  long  stops  and  fags  at 
school,  or  as  ground  boys  on  public  grounds,  or  as  boys  who  lived  on  village  greens 
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and  for  a  few  halfpence  would  long  stop  or  watch  out  all  the  afternoon— not  forgetting- 
little  boys  in  the  street  who  ptay  their  mimic  game  with  a  home-made  bat  out  of  a 
piece  of  board  and  a  wooden  ball.  These  early  beginnings  of  cricket  teach  a  boy  to 
get  a  good  sight,  and  to  learn  the  run  of  a  ball,  and  how  to  handle  her  and  to  find  out 
that  a  "cricket  ball  boldly  faced  never  hurts."  The  theory  is  admirable,  though  not 
perhaps  quite  true,  but  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  any  one 
who  funks  a  ball  is  sure  to  get  hurt. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  On  change  of  residence  from  London  to  Mitcham  in 
1865  I  found  to  my  great  joy  that  there  was  one  of  the  finest  village  greens  in  England 
for  good  turf  in  Mitcham.  It  was  late,  at  forty-two  years  of  age,  to  begin  again, 
but  I  did,  and  went  on  playing  until  I  was  sixty,  and  then  my  cross-sight  went,  I 
could  see  to  bat  well  enough,  but  at  point  or 
short  slip  I  could  not  see  the  ball  after  it  had 
left  the  bat.  So  in  1865  I  began  again  as  long 
stop  in  practice  on  the  green  and  found  a 
regular  "new  skin  "  coming  on  me,  and  with 
the  aid  of  many  professionals  who  lived  there 
and  thereabouts,  and  playing  against  good 
bowlers,  with  sixpence  on  the  wicket,  I  picked 
up  quite  enough  to  give  me  many  hours  and 
days  of  enjoyment  for  many  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  coaching  up  little  boys  of  six  years 
of  age  and  onwards,  and  mixing  much  in  the 
society  of  good  old  cricketers  who  "minded 
the  time  when  Squire  Brown — the  very  best 
they  ever  saw,"  etc.  etc.  etc.  You  can  supply 
the  vacuum  with  reminiscences  of  old  men's 
talk.  Remember  there  were  no  boundaries  on 
that  green,  and  every  ball  had  to  be  fetched 
home,  and  if  we  unfortunately  lost  a  match 
the  first  ^thing  which  our  critics  looked  at  in 
the  score  was  the  list  of  "  extras  "  ;  and  if 
there  were  few  byes,  etc.,  they  were  satisfied 
that  we  had  done  our  best.  But  if,  as  captain, 
I  had  played  a  match  without  a  boundary  well 
guarded,  and  I  had  let  byes  and  "  snicks  "  and 
"tips"  go  for  four  or  six  runs,  the  whole 
crowd  would  have  hooted  at  me.  At  school 
our  bowling  grew  by  the  simple  fact  that  all 
had  to  learn  it  as  well  as  they  could — some 
HOM  *  DiiA»iKo  BY  0.  E.  WAITS.  Well,  some  indifferently  ;  and  at  school,  and  as 

FULLER  PILCH.  I  observed  later  in    life    on  Mitcham  Green, 

boys  got  out  with  a  ball  and  practised 
throwing  and  catching  at  odd  times  constantly.  And  in  making  out  our  elevens 
at  school  and  in  country  villages,  bowling  and  fielding,  especially  the  latter,  were  the 
claims  most  urgently  pressed.  Boys  at  school  practised  bowling  at  a  single  stump 
with  one  bail  on  the  top,  and  pitched  at  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  feather,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Many  were  attempting  round  arm  the  height  of  the  shoulder,  much  of  which 
was  very  erratic,  but  a  targe  proportion  practised  round  hand  proper — which  was 
allowed  in  1828  by  M.C.C.  law,  i.e.,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  uppermost  and 
the  arm  extended  about  as  high  as  the  hip  with  the  hand  under  the  elbow  ;  and  many 
acquired  great  excellence,  as  regards  pitch  and  break.  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst,  who 
was  before  my  time  at  Winchester,  never  bowled  in  any  other  way,  and  he  bowled 
more  "  leg- shooters  "  than  any  one  I  ever  saw,  and  formed  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  Eleven  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty-one  years.  During  the  few  first 
years  of  his  career  as  a  Gentleman  bowler,  Harvey  Fellows,  who  came  out  as  an  Eton 
boy  in  1841,  bowled  much  in  the  same  style  as  Sir  Frederick,  and  he  was  the  terror  of 
the  professionals,  but  he  raised  his  arm  higher  afterwards.  Hillyer  of  Kent,  one  of 
the  finest  bowlers  of  any  day,  had  a  somewhat  low  delivery,  as  had  Tom  Adams  of 
Kent  (still  alive),  but  all  were  below  the  shoulder,  until  Willsher  of  Kent  and  Souther- 
ton  of  Surrey  (formerly  of  Sussex)  "  went  very  much  up  stairs,"  as  the  crowd  said  i 
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and  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  • '  very  much  up  stairs  "  (which  means  carrying  the 
bowling  hand   to  any  height)  is   the   prevalent   fashion.     The  thorough   under-arm 
bowlers  were  Clarke  of  Notts,  who  came  out  very  late  in  life  and  was  forty-five  years 
old  when  he  was  retained  at  Lord's  and  completely  upset  the  tactics  of  the  best  bats- 
men in  England  ;  and  later  on,  a  little  more  than  thirty  year  ago,  V.  E.  Walker,  the 
only  V.   E.  Walker,  followed  suit,  and  with   his  slows,  his  wonderful  fielding  off'  his 
own  bowling,  his  captaincy,  and  batting  made  him  such    a  tower  of  strength   to  his 
side  as  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  again.     Good  "  slows  "  now  are  very  like  the  black 
swans,   rara  aves.     I    always   bracket  V.   E.  Walker    with    C.   G.   Taylor  of  Sussex 
(one  of  the  fifty  years  ago  amateurs),  A.    G.    Steel,  and  Alfred  Lyttelton,  as  four 
amateurs  who  never  wert  excelled  by  any  four  in  any  age — I  must  say  as  "  Cardi- 
nals," for  of  course  W.  G.  Grace  is  the  "  Pope," 
and  has  a  chair  quite   to   himself,    as   the   eighth 
wonder  of   the  world,  and  he  is,  I    am    happy  to 
say,  still  to  be  seen  alive  and  kicking. 

Now  there  is  very  little  room  to  do  anything  else 
except  to  speak  of  eras.  Let  us  take  1S40  as  the 
date  of  my  first  regular  introduction  to  the  grand 
cricketers,  when  Kent,  Sussex  and  Nottingham 
were  the  strongest  counties  in  England.  In  those 
days  Lillywhite  (Sussex),  Hillyer  (Kent),  and 
Cobbett  (Surrey)  brought  round  arm  bowling  the 
height  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  never  surpassed. 
Alfred  Shaw  many  years  later  on  stood  alone  as  the 
master  of  the  same  art.  1  told  him,  on  his  asking 
me  at  Lord's  about  the  excellency  of  Lillywhite, 
Hillyer  and  Cobbett,  when  he  prefaced  his  query  by 
remarking  that  Lord  Bessborough  had  spoken  to 
him  of  their  excellence — ^this  namely,  "  If  a  match 
was  to  be  played  for  my  life,  and  those  three  were 
alive,  and  in  the  form  they  used  to  be,  and  that  you 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  and  Peate  were  on  the  same 
side,  all  at  your  best,  and  you  asked  me  who  should 
bowl  first,  1  should  say,  '  Put  the  names  into  a  bag 
and  pull  out  two  at  a  time  ;  I  don't  care  who  bowls 
first  of  you  six,  for  1  never  saw  six  better.'"- 
Redgate,  Notts,  and  Alfred  Mynn,  Kent,  were  the 
terrific  bowlers,  the  latter  being  also  a  grand  bats- 
man.  Pilch  was  the  pioneer  of  the  splendid  forward 

play,   killing  the   ball  in  front  of  the  crease  and  heom  a  umocmA™. 

"placing    it"  just    as    W.    Grace    does    to-day;  wb.vmah, 

Wenman   was  a, splendid  back   player,  and  Guy 

of  Notts,  and  F.  P.  Fenner  of  Cambridge  (now  aial.  80)  were  grand  cricketers. 
Box  and  Wenman  were  pioneers  of  the  brilliant  wicket  keeping  of  to-day,  Charley 
Taylor,  Sussex,  was  the  A.  G.  Steel  of  his  day,  and  .so  the  storj-  may  run  on 
truthfully.  And  now  turning  to  1850  onwards,  and  remembering  that  many  of  the 
lions  of  1840  were  still  alive,  there  were  William  Nicholson,  the  M.C.C.  wicket-keeper 
and  a  good  bat  also  ;  Charles  Ridding,  the  best  long  stop  in  England,  without  whom 
the  Gentlemen  could  not  bowl,  Alfred  Mynn  and  Harry  Fellowes  at  Lord's  ;  R.  T. 
King  and  F.  N.  Felix,  each  "  king  of  points  "  ;  A.  Haygarth  the  stone-waller  who 
broke  the  heart  of  all  the  bowlers  and  was  content  with  two  or  three  runs  an  hour  ; 
the  Hon.  E.  Grimston,  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  Parr  (George)  the  finest  leg  hitter 
ever  seen.  In  i860  onwards  the  celebrated  Surrey  Eleven  consi.sted  of  Surrey  born 
cricketers  captained  by  Fred  Miller  (a  young  amateur  who  supported  the  game  loyally 
by  hard  work  and  money),  and  most  of  them  young  men  from  village  greens^  were 
carrying  counties  and  even  All  England  before  them.  V.  E.  Walker,  captain, 
W.  F.  Maitland,  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  C.  G.  Lyttelton  (now  Lord  Lyttelton), 
Carpenter,  Hay  ward,  Tarrant,  Jackson,  Anderson,  Daft,  and  Parr  (George) 
was  not  a  bad  England  Eleven  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  those  names,  or  many  of  them, 
were  to  be  found  in  V.  E.  Walker's  English  Eleven.  Then  in  1870  onwards  there 
were  the  Walkers,  Graces,  Lubbocks,  Lytteltons,  the  Shaws,  Nottingham  ;  Emmett, 
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Freeman  and  Pinder  of  Yorkshire,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.     You  see  I  write  three  "et  ceteras" 
because  I  shall  not  go  on  any  more,  and  leave  the  last  twenty  years  to  be  explained  by 
those  who  saw  all  the  play.     Now  please  don't  say,  "  He  has  not  mentioned  blank  or 
blank."     I  am  only  giving  samples.      1  must  mention  one  of  to-day  whom  we  don't  see 
very  often,  as  he  is  engaged  in  his  profession — -W.  H.  Patterson  of  Kent,  who  through- 
out his  career  has  been  unsurpassed  as  a  safe  man  for  runs  on  a  really  bad,  rough  or 
wet  wicket)  and  a  grand  field  too.     As  to  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  he  may 
be  summed  up  thus  :  "  A  fearless  batsman,  not  elegant  in  any  other  part  of  the  game, 
but  the  noblest  supporter  of  it  amongst  rich  and  poor  ever  known."     Lord  Bess- 
borough  was  I  think  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  the  Australians  woke  us  out  of 
a  lethargic  state  as  regarded  Adding  ;  and  their  visits  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
and  most  certainly  they   have  shown  us  many 
brilliant    performances.       The    mistake   is    that 
they  try  to  do  too  much  in  the  time,  and  when 
accidents  occur  their  eleven  get  overtaxed  some- 
times.   Our  modern  game  is  somewhat  cramped 
owing  to  the  enormous  crowds.     I  should  much 
like  to  see  two  modern  elevens  play  on  an  open 
ground,  and  watch  what  the  captains  would  do 
with  their  field,  and  how  they  would  get  on  with 
no  one  behind  wicket-keeper  and  a  quick  bowler 
on.     Those  "fourer  byes"  are  the  blot  on  the 
game.      The  captain  may  do  as  be  pleases  and 
leave  a  whole  side  open  and  lose  four  after  four 
— iAat  is  bad  captaincy  ;  but  to  play  without  any 
one  behind  wicket-keeper  because  h(  can  only  lose 
four,  and  to  leave  on   the  score  thirty  or  even 
forty  byes  or    more,  is  rather  a  poor  perform- 
ance, according  to  the  rules  of  Chivalry. 

Well,  cricket,  after  all,  is  only  a  game,  but 
the  noblest  game  in  the  world.  It  was  not  the 
tall  hat  of  the  past,  which  amuses  young  England 
so,  which  made  cricket  good  or  bad.  What 
made  it  good  was  due  to  a  quick  eye  under  the 
tall  bat,  a  big  heart  and  good  temper,  and 
constant  practice  in  every  branch  of  the  game. 
The  grand  matches  of  to-day  are  public  tourna- 
ments, the  funds  for  which  are  supplied  by  the 
gate-money  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
._  the  wicket  like  a  billiard  table,  some  of  the  exhi- 

^*'-'"-i*^^=-"?  ^  —  .       ■'    "''*^'     bitions  of  batting  by  the  batsmen  much  resemble 
rKm  *  uiKOGRAPH.  ouc    of    Roberts's     wonderful    breaks    at     his 

JOSEPH  GUV  OF  NOTTINGHAM.  favouritc  game.     And  it  is  on  a  wicket  of  this 

kind  that  one  can  test  the  powers  of  a  bowler. 
In  days  gone  by  gate  money  would  not  pay  expenses  as  now,  and  the  game  was 
supported  by  lovers  of  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  those  counties  which  some  called 
"second  class  "and  "  minor  counties  "  ;  and  please  pardon  old-fashioned  men,  like  the 
writer,  for  saying  that  our  sympathies  are  more  with  those  w4io  by  self-sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  and  hard  work  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  material  which  they 
have  to  hand  to  build  up  a  County  Eleven  in  a  new  district,  than  with  those  exhibition 
matches  in  populous  cities  :  and  my  belief  is  that  if  all  the  great  exhibition  grounds 
and  their  staff  and  commanders  were  swept  away  to-morrow,  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  love  of  the  game,  as  cricket  now  is  so  indigenous  to  the  soil  in 
England  and  every  country  wherever  Anglo-Saxons  go,  that  nothing  can  root  it 
out.   • 
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By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

NE  fine  evening  in  September,  1856,  young  Mr.  Kidson  entered 

Escobel  Castle  by  the  great  front  door,  and  was  hurrying  across 

the  hall  on  his  way  to  the  passage  leading  to  his  own  apartments, 

when  his  worthy  old  mother,   who  had  seen  from  her  parlour 

window  her  son  approach  the  house,  ran  out  into  the  hall  to 

meet  him  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.     It  was  little  wonder  that 

the  aspect  the  young  man  presented  excited  the  good  creature's 

maternal  emotion.     The  region   around  his  right  optic  was  so 

puffed  and  inflamed  as  to  give  the  surest  promise  of  a  black  eye 

of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;   to  say  that  his  nose  was  simply 

"bashed"  is  very  inadequately  to  describe  the  condition  of  that  feature  ;  his  lower  lip 

was  split  and  streaming  with  blood  ;  and  he  carried  in  his  left  hand  a  couple  of  front 

teeth  which  had  been  forcibly  dislodged  from  their  normal  position  in  his  upper  jaw. 

He  was  bare-headed,  and  he  carried  on  his  clothes  enough  red  clay  to  constitute  him 

an  eligible  investment  on  the  part  of  an  enterprising  brickmaker.      "  Guid  be  here,  my 

atn  laddie  ! "  wailed  the  poor  mother  in  her  unmitigated  Glasgow  Doric,    "what's 

come  tae  you  ?    Wha  has  massacred  my  son  this  fearsome  blood-thirsty  gait  ?  "    "  Oh, 

hang  it !  "  was  the  genial  youth's  sole  acknowledgment  of  the  maternal  grief  and 

sympathy,    as   dodging   her   outstretched    arms,   he   slunk    to    his  rooms    and    rang 

vehemently  for  hot  water  and  a  raw  beef-steak. 

Young  Mr.  Kidson's  parents  were  brand  new  rich  Glasgow  folks,  who  in  their  old 
age  of  vast  wealth  had  recently  bought  the  Highland  estate  of  Escobel,  in  the  hope  to 
gratify  Mr.  Kidson  senior's  ambition  to  gain  social  recognition  as  a  country  gentleman 
and  to  become  the  founder  of  a  family,  an  aspiration  in  which  he  received  but  feeble 
assistance  from  his  simple  old  wife  who  had  a  tender  corner  in  her  memory  for  the 
Guse  Dubs  in  which  she  was  bom.  Their  only  son,  the  hero  of  the  puffed  eye  and 
the  "  bashed  "  nose,  had  been  ignominiously  sent  down  from  Oxford  while  yet  a  fresh- 
man. At  present  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  a  little  desultory  reading  in  view  of 
entering  the  army  ;  in  reality  he  was  spending  most  of  his  time  in  boozing  with  grooms 
and  game-keepers  in  a  low  shebeen.  A  downright  bad  lot,  this  young  Mr.  Kidson,  of 
whom,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing  but  evil  could  come. 

While  he  was  skulking  into  the  privacy  of  his  "  den,"  an  extremely  pretty  girl  was 
sobbing  convulsively  on  thebreast  of  a  stalwart  fairhaired  young  fellow,  whose  eyes  were 
flashing  wrath,  whose  face  still  had  an  angry  flush,  and  the  knuckles  of  whose  right 
hand  were  cut  open,  the  blood  trickling  unheeded  down  the  weeping  girl's  white  dress. 
She,  Mary  Fraser,  was  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  the  young  man,  by 
name  Sholto  Mackenzie,  was  the  orphan  nephew  of  the  old  laird  of  Kinspiel,  a  small 
hill-property  on  the  mountain  slope.  The  two  were  sweethearts,  and  small  chance 
was  there  of  their  ever  being  anything  more.  For  Kinspiel  was  strictly  entailed  and 
the  old  laird,  who  was  so  ill  that  he  might  die  any  day,  had  a  son  who  had  sons  of  his 
own,  and  was  in  no  position,  if  he  had  the  will,  to  help  on  his  dead  sister's  manchild. 
Mary  Fraser  and  Sholto  Mackenzie  had  trysted  to  meet  this  evening  in  the  accustomed 
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pine  glade  on  the  edge  of  the  heather.  The  girl  was  there  before  the  time.  Young 
Mr.  Kidson,  listlessly  smoking  as  he  lounged  on  a  turf  bank,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
dress  through  the  trees,  and  promptly  bore  down  on  her.  There  was  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  returned  his  greeting,  supposing  that  he  would  pass  on.  But  he 
did  not — on  the  contrary  he  wdxed  fluent  in  coarse  flatteries,  and  suddenly  grasping  the 
girl  in  his  arms  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  snatch  kisses  from  her,  undeterred  by 
her  struggles  and  shrieks.  At  this  crisis  Sholto  Mackenzie,  hearing  the  cries,  came 
running  up  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Young  Mr.  Kidson,  fancying  himself  a  bit  as  a  man 
who  could  use  his  fists,  had  not  the  poor  grace  to  run  away.  While  the  girl  leant 
half  fainting  against  a  tree  there  was  a  brief  pugilistic  encounter  between  the  young 
men,  as  the  issue  of  which  Mr.  Kidson  was  disabused  of  a  misconception,  and  pre- 
sented the  show  which  a  few  minutes  later  brought  tribulation  to  his  mother.  As 
he  carried  himself  and  his  damages  off,  he  muttered  through  his  pulped  lips  with  a 
fierce  oath  that  the  day  would  come  when  his  antagonist  should  rue  the  evening's  work. 
Whereat  the  antagonist  laughed  contemptuously,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  calming  and  consoling  his  agitated  sweetheart. 

Before  the  grouse  season  closed  the  old  laird  of  Kinspiel  was  a  dead  man,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  home  for  Sholto  Mackenzie  in  the  quaint  old  crow-stopped 
house  in  the  upland  glen  among  the  bracken.  What  career  was  open  to  the 
penniless  youftg  fellow  ?  He  had  no  interest  for  a  cadetship,  and  that  Indian  service 
in  which  so  many  men  of  his  race  have  earned  name  and  fame  was  not  for  him.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Manitoba,  no  ranching  in  Texas  or  Wyoming  ;  the  Cape  gave 
no  opportunities,  the  Argentine  was  not  yet  a  resort  for  English  youth  of  enterprise, 
and  he  had  not  money  enough  to  take  him  to  the  Australian  gold-diggings  or  to  the 
sheep  runs  of  New  Zealand.  He  saw  no  resource  but  to  offer  himself  to  the  Queen's 
service  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier,  in  the  hope  that  education,  good  conduct, 
and  fervent  zeal  would  bring  him  promotion  and  perhaps  distinction.  By  the  advice 
of  a  local  pensioner  he  journeyed  to  London  and  betook  himself  to  the  metropolitan 
recruiting  centre  in  Charles-street,  Westminster.  No  Sergeants  Kite  now  patrol  that 
thoroughfare  in  quest  of  lawful  prey  ;  nay,  the  little  street  -with  its  twin  publichouse- 
headquarters,  is  itself  a  thing  of  the  past.  About  the  centre  of  the  long  wooden 
shanty  recently  built  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  stood  the  old  **  Hampshire  Hog," 
with  its  villainous  rendezvous  in  the  rear  ;  nearer  the  Park  on  the  opposite  side,  just  where 
is  now  the  door  of  the  India  Office,  the  **  Cheshire  Cheese  "  reared  its  frowsy  front.  In 
the  days  I  am  writing  of  recruits  accepted  or  had  foisted  on  them  the  **  Queen's 
Shilling,"  received  a  bounty,  gave  themselves  for  twenty-four  years*  service,  and 
were  escorted  by  a  staff-sergeant  to  their  respective  regiments.  Now  there  is  neither 
Queen's  shilling  nor  bounty,  and  the  recruit,  furnished  with  a  travelling  warrant,  is 
his  own  escort  to  Ballincollig  or  Fort  George.  What  scenes  had  dingy  Charles- 
street  witnessed  in  its  day  !  How  much  sin  and  sorrow ;  too  late  remorse,  too  late 
forgiveness  !  In  many  a  British  household  has  Charles-street  been  cursed  with  bitter 
curses  ;  yet  has  it  not  been,  in  a  sense,  the  cradle  of  heroes  ?  It  sent  to  battle  the 
men  whose  blood  dyed  the  sward  of  the  Balaclava  valley  ;  it  fed  the  trenches  of 
Sebastopol  ;  it  was  the  sieve  through  whose  meshes  passed  the  staunch  warriors  who 
stormed  Delhi  and  who  defended  Lucknow,  who  bled  and  conquered  at  Sobraon  and 
Gujerat. 

Sholto  Mackenzie  had  eaten  Queen  Victoria's  rations  for  some  six  months,  had 
been  dismissed  recruits'  drill,  and  become  a  duty  soldier,  when  the  order  issued  that 
the  dep6t  of  the  Scarlet  Hussars,  the  regiment  into  which  he  had  enlisted,  was  to 
despatch  a  draft  to  the  regiment  at  Bangalore,  and  in  this  draft  he  was  included. 
Those  were  the  days  before  big  Indian  troopships  and  the  Suez  Canal ;  reinforcements 
for  India  went  out  in  small  chartered  vessels  round  the  Cape.  Sholto's  draft  was 
accompanied  by  two  married  women  of  the  regiment  whose  husbands  were  already  in 
India.  Nowadays  the  soldier's  wife  adorns  her  room  in  the  married  quarters  with 
cheap  Liberty  hangings,  and  walks  out  in  French  boots  and  kid  gloves.  Mrs. 
Macgregor  and  Mrs.  Malony  lived  each  her  married  life  and  reared  her  family  in  a 
bunk  in  the  corner  of  the  troop-room  of  which  she  had  the  **  looking  after."  Such  a 
life  seems  one  of  sheer  abomination  and  barbarism,  does  it  not  ?  Yet  the  arrange- 
ment had  the  surprising  effect,  in  most  instances,  of  bringing  about  a  certain  decency, 
self-restraint,  and  genuinely  human  feeling  alike  in  the  men  and  the  married  woman  of 
the  room.     Neither  Mrs.  Macgregor  nor  Mrs.  Malony  had  ever  been  abroad  before  ; 
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and  both  evinced  a  strong  propensity  to  take  with  them  copious  mementoes  of  their 
native  land.  Mrs.  Macgregor,  honest  woman,  had  manifested  that  concentrativeness 
which  is  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which,  as  her  name  indicated,  she 
belonged.  She  had  packed  into  a  great  piece  of  canvas  sheeting  a  certain  feather- 
bed, which,  as  an  heirloom  from  her  remote  ancestors,  she  was  fond  of  boasting  of 
when  the  other  matrons  were  fain  to  sew  together  a  couple  of  regimental  palliasse 
covers,  and  stuff  the  same  with  straw.  In  the  capacious  bosom  of  this  family  relic 
she  had  stowed  a  variety  of  minor  articles,  among  which  were  a  washhand  jug  of 
some  primeval  earthenware,  a  hoary  whisky  decanter,  which,  trust  Mrs.  Macgregor, 
was  quite  empty,  a  cradle,  sundry  volumes  of  Gaelic  literature,  and  a  small  assortment 
of  cooking  utensils.  Over  those  collected  properties  stood  grimly  watchful  the  tall, 
gaunt  woman  with  the  gray  eye,  the  Roman  nose,  and  the  cautious  taciturnity.  Of 
another  stamp  was  Mrs.  Malony,  a  little,  slatternly,  pock-marked  Irishwoman.  Her 
normal  condition  was  that  of  a  nursing-mother — nobody  could  remember  the  time 
when  Biddy  Malony  had  not  a  brat  hanging  at  that  bosom  of  hers  which  she  was  wont 
partially  to  conceal  by  an  old  red  woollen  kerchief.  Biddy  was  a  merry  soul,  spite  of 
many  a  trial  and  many  a  cross — always  ready  with  a  flash  of  Irish  humour,  just  as 
ready  as  she  always  was  for  a  glass  of  gin.  She  had  not  attempted  the  methodical 
packing  of  her  goods  and  chattels,  but  had  bundled  them  together  anyhow  in  a  chaotic 
state.  Her  great  difficulty  was  her  inability  to  perform  the  difficult  operation  of  carrying 
her  belongings  **  in  her  head,'*  and  after  she  had  pitchforked  into  the  baggage  van  a 
quantity  of  incongruous  debris^  she  was  still  in  a  bewildered  way  questing  after  a 
wicker  birdcage  and  **  a  few  other  little  throifles." 

Embarking  in  the  last  boat-load  and  reaching  the  main  deck  of  the  Lady  Olivia^ 
Sholto  found  the  two  ladies  already  there — Mrs.  Magregor  grimly  defiant,  not  to  say 
fierce,  in  consequence  of  a  request  just  made  to  her  by  a  sailor  for  a  glass  of  grog — 
Mrs.  Malony  in  a  semi-hysterical  state,  having  lost  a  shoe,  a  washtub,  and,  she  much 
feared,  one  of  the  young  Malonys.  Matters  were  improved  however  when  Sholto  found 
the  young  bog-trotter  snugly  squatted  in  the  cows'  manger.  The  shoe  was  gone 
hopelessly,  having  fallen  into  the  water  when  its  wearer  was  mounting  the  gangway  ; 
and  Mrs.  Malony  happily  remembered  that  she  had  made  a  present  of  the  missing 
washtub  to  a  '*  green-grosher's  lady  "  in  the  dep6t  town. 

Sholto  had  been  made  lance-corporal  soon  after  the  troopship  sailed,  and  served  in 
that  rank  during  the  long  voyage  with  so  much  credit  that  when  the  draft  reached 
Bangalore  the  Colonel  of  the  Scarlet  Hussars  gave  him  the  second  stripe,  so  that  he 
was  full  corporal  in  less  than  a  year  after  he  had  enlisted.  During  a  turn  of  guard 
duty  about  three  months  after  he  joined  at  Bangalore,  he  happened  to  hear  it  mentioned 
in  the  guardroom  that  a  new  officer — a  cornet — had  arrived  that  day,  and  had  been 
posted  to  the  vacancy  in  the  troop  to  which  Sholto  belonged.  The  new-comer's  name 
was  not  stated,  and  beyond  a  cursory  hope  that  he  would  turn  out  a  good  and  smart 
officer.  Corporal  Mackenzie  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  matter.  Late  the  same  night, 
he  was  relieving  the  sentry  on  the  mess-house  post  when  the  merry  party  of  officers 
broke  up.  Laughing  and  chatting  they  came  out  under  the  verandah,  a  little  more 
noisy  than  usual,  no  doubt  because  of  the  customary  •*  footing  "  in  champagne  paid  by 
the  new  arrival.  As  they  passed  Sholto,  a  voice  caught  his  ear — an  unfamiliar 
voice — yet  that  stirred  in  him  an  angry  memory  ;  and  as  the  officers  lounged  past  him 
in  the  moonlight,  he  gazed  into  the  group  with  earnest  inquisitiveness.  Arm  and  arm 
between  two  subalterns,  his  face  inflamed  with  drink,  his  mouth  full  of  slang,  rolled 
the  man  he  had  thrashed  among  the  Scottish  pines.  As  he  grinned  his  horse-laugh, 
Sholto  discerned  the  vacuum  in  his  upper  teeth  which  his  fist  had  made  that  evening  } 
and  now  this  man  was  his  officer.  The  eyes  of  the  two  met,  and  Kidson  gave  a 
sudden  start  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  controlling  the  impulse,  he  smiled  a 
silent  smile  the  triumphant  insolence  of  which  stung  Sholto  bitterly.  Verily  his 
enemy  was  his  master ;  and  Sholto  read  the  man's  nature  too  truly  to  be  sure  that  he 
would  forego  no  jot  of  the  sweet  revenge  of  humiliation. 

Very  soon  the  orderly  sergeant  of  the  troop  fell  unwell,  and  Sholto  had  to  take 
up  his  duty,  one  detail  of  which  was  to  carry  the  order-book  round  to  the  bungalows 
of  the  troop-officers  for  their  information.  This  duty  entailed  on  Sholto  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  a  daily  interview  with  Mr.  Kidson.  That  officer  took  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  every  imaginable  slight  on  the  corporal,  but  was  careful  not  to  give 
warrant  for  any  specific  complaint.     But  it  was  very  bitter  to  be  kept  standing  at 
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attention  for  some  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  orderly-book  in  hand,  until  Mr.  Kidson 
thought  fit  to  lay  aside  his  book,  or  to  desist  from  pulling  his  terrier's  ears.  Often 
the  cornet  was  in  his  bedroom  ;  and  while  waiting  for  his  appearance  Sholto  noticed 
how  ostentatiously  careless  his  officer  was  as  to  his  valuables — a  handful  of  money,  or 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  left  lying  on  the  table  amid  spurs  and  gloves  and  soda-water 
bottles. 

The  morning  after  an  exceptionally  long  wait  for  Mr.  Kidson's  emergence  from  his 
bedroom,  Sholto  was  returning  from  the  horse-lines,  when  the  regimental  sergeant- 
major  met  him  and  ordered  him  to  his  room  under  arrest.  In  utter  bewilderment  he 
begged  for  some  explanation,  but  without  success.  When  he  reached  his  cot,  he 
casually  noticed  that  his  box  was  open  and  the  lock  damaged,  but  he  was  too  dis- 
turbed to  give  heed  to  this  circumstance.  Presently  a  sergeant  came  and  escorted  him 
to  the  orderly-room.  Here  he  found  the  colonel  sitting  in  the  Windsor  arm-chair  with 
the  discipline  book  open  before  him,  the  adjutant  standing  behind  him,  and  on  the 
flank  Mr.  Kidson  and  the  sergeant-major  of  his  own  troop.  The  colonel,  if  a  stern, 
was  a  just  man ;  and  in  a  grave  tone  he  expressed  his  concern  that  so 
heinous  a  charge  should  come  against  a  young  soldier  of  character  so  creditable. 
Sholto  replied  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  the  nature  of  the  charge  was. 
The  old  chief  shot  a  keen  glance  at  him  as  he  spoke  : 

**  Corporal  Mackenzie,  you  are  accused  of  stealing  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Kidson.     What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge  ?  " 

The  lad's  head  swam,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  he  was  going  to  faint.  Then 
the  blood  came  back  to  his  heart  and  flushed  up  into  his  face  as  he  looked  the  colonel 
straight  between  the  eyes,  and  answered, 

**  It  is  a  wicked  falsehood,  sir  !  " 

**  Then  of  course  you  deny  it  ?  " 

**  I  do,  sir,  if  it  were  the  last  word  I  had  to  say  on  earth  !  " 

**  Mr.  Kidson,"  said  the  old  soldier  in  a  dry  business  tone,  **  will  you  state  what 
you  know  about  this  matter  ?  " 

Thus  adjured,  Kidson  briefly  and  with  a  certain  nervous  glibness,  stated  that  after 
Corporal  Mackenzie  had  left  his  quarters  on  the  previous  afternoon,  he  had  missed  his 
watch  and  chain.  That  morning  he  had  renewed  the  search  unsuccessfully.  He  had 
previous  suspicions  of  Corporal  Mackenzie  having  from  time  to  time  stolen  money 
from  off  his  table.  He  had  reported  the  matter  to  his  troop  sergeant-major,  who  had 
at  once  searched  Corporal  Mackenzie's  kit,  with  what  result  the  sergeant-major  would 
himself  state. 

The  sergeant-major  for  his  part  had  only  to  testify  that  having  been  spoken  to  by 
Mr.  Kidson  on  the  subject  of  his  loss,  he  had  taken  another  sergeant-major  with  him, 
and  searched  Corporal  Mackenzie's  box,  where  he  had  found  the  missing  watch  and 
chain,  which  he  had  at  once  handed  to  the  adjutant,  who  now  held  it. 

The  evidence  was  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man. 

*'  Corporal  Mackenzie,"  said  the  colonel,  with  some  concern,  **  the  case  seems  very 
clear.  What  you  have  to  say,  if  anything,  you  must  say  elsewhere.  It  is  my  duty  to 
send  you  back  for  a  district  court-martial." 

Sholto  lay  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  quarter-guard  for  a  few  days,  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  court-martial,  which  heard  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  to 
whom  then  was  given  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  But  the  presi- 
dent would  not  allow  interrogations  tending  to  establish  animus  on  Mr.  Kidson's  part 
against  the  prisoner,  and  finally  poor  Sholto  lost  his  temper  and  exclaimed  with  passion, 

**  Your  permission  to  cross-examine  is  nothing  better  than  a  farce  !  " 

**  Perhaps,"  retorted  the  president  with  a  grim  smile,  **  perhaps  you  may  not 
think  the  punishment  which  will  probably  befall  you  a  farce  !  " 

Sholto's  defence  was  in  a  sentence,  the  assertion  of  his  complete  innocence.  He 
had  known  Mr.  Kidson  in  other  days,  he  said,  when  as  yet  both  were  civilians,  and 
they  had  parted  in  hot  blood. 

A  member  of  the  court  demanded  that  Mr.  Kidson  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  contradicting  this  assertion,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  whereupon  that  officer 
emphatically  swore  that  to  his  knowledge  he  had  never  seen  Corporal  Mackenzie  in 
his  life  before  he  joined  the  Scarlet  Hussars  there  in  Bangalore.  So  Sholto  was  put 
back  to  wait  for  many  days  while  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  was  being  submitted 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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One  evening  Mick  Sullivan  his  comrade  brought  him  his  tea  as  usual — the  good 
fellow  never  would  let  the  mat-boy  carry  his  chum  his  meals.  He  stood  looking  at 
Sholto  for  a  while  with  a  strange  concern  in  his  honest  face ;  and  then  he  broke 
silence. 

**  Sholto,  me  lad,  it's  me  heart  is  sore  for  you  this  day.  Yer  coort-martial  will 
be  read  out  to-morrow  morning  !  Aye,  and — and  " — his  voice  sunk  into  a  whisper — 
**the  farrier-major  has  got  the  ordhers  for  to  rig  the  thriangles.  It's  to  be  flogged 
ye  are,  my  poor  fellow  !  " 

Sholto  sent  his  chum  away  abruptly  ;  he  could  not  talk,  he  could  hardly  think  ;  all 
he  could  do  was  to  wish  himself  dead  and  spared  this  unutterable  shame.  Death 
came  not  but  instead  the  morning.  And  with  the  morning  came  Mick  with  a  copious 
dose  of  brandy,  which  he  in  treated  his  comrade  to  drink,  for  it  would  *'  stun  the 
pain."  **  Every  fellow,"  he  argued,  **  primed  himself  so  before  a  flogging,  and  why 
shouldn't  he  ?  " 

But  Sholto  refused  to  fortify  himself  with  Dutch  courage ;  and  then  poor  Mick 
produced  his  last  evidence  of  affection  in  the  shape  of  a  leaden  bullet  which  he  had 
beaten  flat,  and  which  held  tight  between  the  teeth,  he  knew  from  personal  experience, 
was  a  great  help  in  enabling  a  fellow  to  resist  **  hollerin'  out." 

Presently  the  escort  fell  in  and  marched  the  prisoner  to  the  riding  school.  Sholto 
found  there  two  troops  of  the  regiment  drawn  up,  in  front  of  them  a  knot  of  officers 
among  whom  he  noticed  Mr.  Kidson,  and  in  front  of  them  again  the  colonel,  with  the 
court-martial  documents  in  his  hand.  The  lad's  eye  took  in  the  doctor,  the  farriers — 
each  with  his  cat — and  the  triangle  rigged  against  the  wall  under  the  gallery.  The  ser- 
geant of  the  escort  ordered  him  to  take  two  paces  to  the  front,  take  off  his  cap  and 
stand  at  attention.     And  so  he  stood,  outwardly  calm,  waiting  for  his  sentence. 

**  Proceedings  of  a  district  court  martial" — the  colonel  began,  reading  in  a  loud 
voice  from  the  scroll  in  his  hand.  To  Sholto  the  document  seemed  interminable.  At 
last  the  end  came.  '*The  court,  having  considered  the  evidence  brought  before  it, 
finds  the  prisoner.  No.  420,  Corporal  Sholto  Mackenzie,  F  troop.  Scarlet  Hussars, 
guilty  of  the  said  charge  of  theft,  and  does  hereby  sentence  the  said  prisoner  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  private  hussar" — here  the  colonel  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  added — **  and  further  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  fifty 
lashes." 

The  regimental  sergeant-major  strode  up  to  Sholto,  with  a  penknife  ripped  the 
gold  lace  corporal  stripes  from  the  arm  of  his  jacket,  and  threw  them  down  on  the  tan. 
Then  the  colonel's  stern  cold  voice  uttered  the  word  **  strip."  There  was  a  little 
momentary  bustle,  and  then  Sholto  was  half  hanging,  half  standing,  lashed  by  the 
wrists  and  ankles  to  the  triangles,  while  the  farrier-major  stood  measuring  his 
distance,  fingering  the  whip  cords  of  his  **cat,'*  and  waiting  for  the  word  **  Begin  !  " 

Suddenly  a  wild  shriek  pealed  through  the  great  building  from  the  gallery  above 
the  head  of  the  man  fastened  up  there  to  be  flogged. 

**  Arrah  musha.  Colonel  dear  ! "  followed  in  shrill  accents — "for  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Jesus  and  the  blissed  Vargin,  hould  yer  hand,  and  spare  an  innocent  man  !  I 
tell  ye  he's  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn,  and  it's  mesilf,  Bridget  Malony,  an  honest 
married  woman  on  the  strength,  that  can  prove  that  same  !  Ochone,  Colonel  dear, 
listen  to  me,  wont  yez  ?  " 

All  eyes  were  concentrated  on  the  little  gallery.  It  was  a  sort  of  gazebo,  built  out 
from  the  wall  at  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  from 
outside.  Bending  eagerly  over  the  rail,  attired  in  nothing  but  a  petticoat  and  a 
chemise,  her  hair  streaming  wildly  over  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  round  bare  place 
like  a  tonsure  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  which  gave  her  a  most  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, was  Mrs.  Malony.  She  had  been  struck  down  by  a  sunstroke  the  day  Sholto 
was  put  under  arrest,  and  had  been  in  hospital  ever  since. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  the  good  woman  was  crazy  :  but  Mrs.  Malony  knew 
her  own  mind — she  had  something  to  say,  and  she  was  determined  to  say  it.  She  had 
just  finished  her  wild  appeal  to  the  colonel,  when  she  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  and  then,  indifferently  clad  as  she  was,  nimbly  climbed  over  the  rail, 
and  dropped  upon  the  tan.  At  that  moment  a  couple  of  nurses  rushed  into  the 
balcony,  but  they  were  too  late.  Mrs.  Malony  had  got  the  **flure"  ;  straight  up  to 
the  colonel  she  ran  on  her  bare  feet,  and  broke  out  again  into  vehement  speech. 

'  *  I  swear  to  yer  honner  the  corporal  is  innocent  as  is  my  little  Terence,  what 
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should  be  at  his  mother's  breasht  this  moment.  He  is,  so  help  me  God  !  There  is  the 
rapscallion  uv  a  conspirator,"  she  yelled,  pointing  a  long,  bare,  skinny  arm  at  Mr. 
Kidson  ;  **  there  is  his  white-livered  tool !  " — and  up  went  the  other  arm  like  a  danger 
signal  pointing  to  the  sergeant-major.  "  Hear  me  shpake,  sor,"  cried  the  woman, 
**  and  sure  am  I  ye'll  belave  me  !  *' 

**  Nonsense,"  said  the  chief,  **you  are  mad  or  drunk,  woman!  Here  take  her 
away  !  '  and  he  beckoned  to  the  nurses. 

But  the  major,  a  Scotsman,  intervened. 

**  At  least  hear  her  story,"  he  argued  ;  **  there  must  be  some  reason  in  all  this 
fervour  of  hers.     I  know  the  woman  ;  she  is  no  liar." 

**  Well,  what  have  you  to  say,  Mrs.  Malony  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 

*'One  moment,  sir!  "  interposed  the  major,  and  there  passed  a  few  words  in  an 
undertone  between  him  and  the  colonel — then  the  latter  spoke  aloud. 

'*  Mr.  James,"  said  he,  addressing  the  adjutant,  ''take  Mr.  Kidson  outside  and 
remain  there  with  him,  and  you,  Sergeant-Major  Norris,  take  charge  of  Sergeant- 
Major  Hope.     Mr.  James,  you  will  see  that  the  two  are  kept  apart." 

And  then  Mrs.  Malony  gained  her  point  and  was  allowed  to  tell  her  story.  She 
had  been  **  doing  for"  Mr.  Kidson,  she  said,  ever  since  he  joined.  The  day  before 
Sholto  was  put  under  arrest,  when  she  was  in  the  lumber  room  of  Mr.  Kidson's 
bungalow,  she  overheard  the  plot  concocted  between  him  and  the  sergeant-major. 
Early  next  morning  when  the  regiment  was  out  at  **  watering  order,"  she  had  watched 
Sergeant-Major  Hope  go  to  Corporal  Mackenzie's  cot,  pick  the  lock  of  his  trujilc,  take 
out  his  holdall,  and  therein  place  Mr.  Kidson's  watch  and  chain.  An  hour  later,  when 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  bungalow  of  the  **  praste  "  to  ask  **  his  riverence's  "  advice 
as  to  what  she  should  do,  she  received  a  sunstroke,  and  was  insensible  for  several 
days.  When  she  recovered  consciousness  she  had  forgotten  everything  that 
happened  for  a  day  or  more  before  her  accident  until  that  morning,  when  she  happened 
to  hear  the  attendants  gossiping  amongst  themselves  that  Corporal  Mackenzie  was 
to  be  flogged  that  day  for  stealing  Mr.  Kidson's  watch  and  chain.  Then  everything 
Hashed  vividly  back  into  her  memory,  and  she  had  made  her  escape  from  the  hospital 
and  reached  the  scene  just  in  time. 

Mrs  Malony  spoke  with  amazing  volubility  and  the  telling  of  her  story  did  not 
occupy  more  time  than  a  few  minutes.  When  she  was  done,  and  stood  silent,  panting 
and  weeping,  the  colonel  turned  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  unfastened  and  marched  back  to  the  guardroom.  While  Mrs.  Malony  had  been 
speaking,  nobody  had  noticed  Sholto,  and  when  they  went  to  cut  him  loose,  they 
found  that  he  had  fainted.  The  parade  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  colonel,  the  major, 
and  the  adjutant  adjourned  to  the  orderly  room.  Mr.  Kidson  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in.  He  met  Mrs.  Malony's  accusation  with  a  flat  and  contemptuous  denial, 
desiring  with  some  insolence  in  his  tone  to  know  whether  the  colonel  could  think 
it  proper  to  take  the  word  of  a  crazy  Irish  barrack-room  slut  before  that  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  ?  "  That  depends  on  circumstances,  and  whether  I  happen  to  accept 
your  definitions,"  was  the  colonel's  dry  comment,  as  he  formally  put  Mr.  Kidson 
under  arrest,  and  having  ordered  him  to  his  quarters,  called  for  the  sergeant-major 
to  be  brought  in.  This  man  was  a  poor  faint-hearted  rascal.  He  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  flinched  under  the  colonel's  searching  eye.  On  cross- 
examination  he  broke  down  altogether,  and  at  length,  with  many  protestations  of 
remorse,  confessed  the  whole  truth,  and  that  Mr.  Kidson  had  bribed  him  to  co-operate 
in  the  scheme  to  ruin  Corporal  Mackenzie.  This  wretched  accomplice  was  in  his  turn 
sent  away  into  close  arrest,  and  Mr.  Kidson  was  re-summoned  into  the  orderly  room 
and  informed  that  his  sergeant-major  had  confessed  everything. 

The  two  fleld-officers  were  fain  to  avert  from  the  regiment  the  horrible  scandal, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  frustration  of  justice.  The  option  was  given  to  Kidson  of 
standing  a  court-martial,  or  of  sending  in  the  resignation  of  his  commission  within  an 
hour  and  of  quitting  the  station  before  the  day  was  out.  Then  and  there  the  shameless 
blackguard  wrote  out  the  document,  made  an  insolent  sweeping  salaam  all  round, 
mounted  his  tat,  and  rode  off  to  his  bungalow.  As  he  was  crossing  the  parade  ground 
he  encountered  Sholto  Mackenzie,  who  had  just  been  released  by  the  colonel's  orders, 
leaving  the  guardroom  a  free  man  and  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  troop-mates,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  was  Mick  Sullivan,  half  mad  with  delight.  As  Kidson  passed 
the  group  with  a  baleful  scowl,  the  trammels  of  discipline  snapped  for  once,  and  a 
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burst  of  groans  and  hooting  made  him  quicken  his  pace,  lest  worse  things  should 
befall.     In  two  hours  more  the  disgraced  man  was  clear  of  the  cantonment. 

Some  readers  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  may  remember  that  not  very  long 
ago  the  present  writer  told  in  its  pages  ^  how  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  mutiny 
Mick  Sullivan  and  his  comrade  were  transmogrified  from  cavalrymen  into  members  of 
that  gallant  regiment  the  Ross-shire  Buffs — the  old  78th  Highlanders  ;  and  did  good 
service  in  the  **  little  fighting  column  "  at  the  head  of  which  Havelock  fought  his  way 
up  country  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Havelock's  first 
fight,  the  sharp  action  of  Futtehpore,  that  Sholto  Mackenzie  and  Mick  Sullivan  were 
lying  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  waiting  for  the  baggage  to  come  up.  Futtehpore 
town  had  been  carried  by  a  rush  and  there  had  been  some  hand  to  hand  fighting  in  the 
streets — for  the  mutinied  Sepoys  dodged  about  among  the  houses  and  had  to  be  driven 
out.  There  was  a  delay  in  following  up  the  fugitives  ;  for  a  waggon  load  of  rupees 
had  been  upset  in  the  principal  street  and  the  temptation  of  the  silver  caused  the 
soldiers  to  dally,  and  others  straggled  in  search  of  food  and  drink.  Meanwhile  the 
mutineer  cavalry  rallied  beyond  the  town.  Palliser*s  Irregulars  were  sent  forward  to 
disperse  the  formation,  followed  by  such  men  of  our  infantry  as  could  hastily  be 
mustered.  Among  those  who  went  forward  was  Sholto  Mackenzie.  Palliser's  native 
troopers  were  half-hearted  and  hung  back  when  their  chief  charged  the  Sepoy  horse, 
with  the  result  that  Palliser  was  dashed  from  his  horse,  and  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  but  for  the  devotion  of  his  ressaldar,  who  lost  his  own  life  in  saving  that  of 
his  leader. 

''Did  you  notice,"  said  Sholto  to  his  comrade  as  they  rested,  ''the  squadron 
leader  of  the  Pandy  Cavalry  that  handled  Palliser's  fellows  so  roughly  out  yonder  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  an  I  did  not !"  replied  Sullivan.  "  Every  divil  av  thim  was  uglier  than 
the  other,  an'  it's  their  own  mothers  should  be  ashamed  to  own  the  biling  av  thim  ! " 

"Look  here,  Mick,"  said  Sholto,  "  Til  take  my  oath  I  saw  that  dog  Kidson,  to- 
day, in  command  of  the  Pandy  squadron  !  " 

"Kidson!"  ejaculated  Sullivan,  in  the  wildest  astonishment.  "It's  dhramin' ye 
are  !  Sure  Kidson  must  be  either  prowlin'  somewhere  in  Madras,  or  else  on  his  road 
home  to  England  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  as  sure  I  saw  him  to-day  as  I  am  that  I  see  you  now.  It  was 
he  who  dismounted  Palliser  and  cut  down  the  ressaldar.  I  am  convinced  it  was  he 
and  none  other  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you're  so  sure  as  that,  it's  no  use  to  conthradick  ye.  Plase  the  saints, 
ye  may  get  a  close  chance  at  him  soon,  and  then — Lord  pity  him  !  " 

Mick's  aspiration  was  fulfilled.  The  "  close  chance  "  came  to  Sholto  a  few  days 
later,  in  the  heart  of  the  battle  of  Lucknow.  The  Highlanders  had  rolled  up  the 
Sepoy  flank  by  a  bayonet  charge,  had  shattered  their  centre,  and  captured  the  village 
on  which  it  rested.  The  mutineer  infantry  of  the  left  and  centre  were  in  full  rout,  their 
retreat  covered  by  a  strong  body  of  native  cavalry  which  showed  a  very  determined  front. 

Sholto  and  his  comrade  were  close  together  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ross-shire  Buffs, 
when  the  former  suddenly  grasped  the  latter's  arm,  and  in  a  low  earnest  voice  asked, 

"  Mick,  do  you  see  that  officer  in  charge  of  the  rear  squadron  of  the  Pandies?  " 

Sullivan  gazed  long  and  intently,  and  then  burst  out — 

"  By  the  holy  poker,  it's  that  treacherous  blackguard  Kidson  !  " 

"  Right,  Mick,  and  I  must  get  at  him  somehow  !  " 

"  Wid  all  my  heart,  chum,  but  it's  aisier  said  than  done,  just  now,  at  any  rate. 
Ye  must  mark  time,  and  trust  to  luck  !  " 

Just  then  Barrow  6ame  galloping  up  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  horsemen,  and 
besought  the  chief  to  let  him  go  at  the  mutineer  sowars.  But  Havelock  shook  his 
head,  for  Barrow's  strength  all  told  was  but  eighteen  sabres.  But  a  little  later 
Beatson,  the  Adjutant-General,  who  stricken  with  cholera  and  unable  to  sit  his  horse, 
had  come  up  to  the  front  on  a  gun-carriage,  saw  an  opportunity  after  the  general  had 
ridden  away,  and  took  it  on  himself  to  give  Barrow  leave  to  attack.  The  flank  of  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  Highlanders,  where  Sholto  stood,  was  close  to  Beatson's 
gun-carriage,  in  rear  of  which  his  horse  was  led,  and  a  sudden  thought  struck  the 
young  fellow.  Stepping  forward  with  carried  rifle,  he  told  Captain  Beatson  that  he 
was  a  cavalry  soldier,  and  noticing  the  led  horse,  volunteered  eagerly  to  join  the 
charge  for  which  the  volunteer  cavalry  were  preparing. 

•*  How  the  *  Crayture '  got  on  the  Strength.  "—^»^/mA  Illustrated  Magazine,  April,  1889. 
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"  Up  with  you,  my  man  !  "  said  pofir  dying  Beatson.  "  Here,  you  shall  have  my 
sword,  and  I  don't  want  it  back  clean,  remember !  " 

Sholto  was  in  the  saddle  with  a  spring,  and  made  the  nineteenth  man  under 
Barrow's  command  ;  a  mixed  lot,  but  full  of  pluck  to  a  man.  As  he  formed  up  on 
the  flank,  there  reached  his  ears  honest  Mick's  cheery  advice, 

"  Now,  Sholto,  me  dear  lad,  keep  yer  swoord-hand  up  and  yer  bridle-hand  down, 
an'  remimber  ye  reprisint  the  honour  an'  glory  of  the  ould  Scarlet  Hussars  !  " 

Barrow  threw  away  his  cigar,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  with  a  shout  of 
"charge  !  "  that  might  have  given  the  word  of  command  to  a  brigade,  rammed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flank  and  went  off  at  score,  his  little  band  close  on  his  heels. 
Hard  on  the  Captain's  flank  galloped  Sholto  Mackenzie,  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek,  his 
teeth  hard  set,  his  blazing  eyes  never  swerving  from  the  face  of  one  man  of  that 
seething  mass  on  which  they  were  riding,  "Give  'em  the  point,  lads  1 "  roared 
Barrow,  as  he  skewered  a  havildar  and  then  drove  right  in  among  them.  The  white- 
faced  man  with  the  black  moustache  who  was  Sholto's  mark,  rather  shirked  out  of  the 
mMle  when  he  saw  it  was  to  be  close  quarters  ;  but  Mackenzie  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  with  his  bridle-hand  well  down,  and  Beatson's  sword  in  full  play, 
cut  his  way  at  length  within  weapon's  length  of  the  other. 

"Now,  liar  and  perjurer!"  he  hissed  from  between  his  teeth,  "if  you  are  not 
coward  as  well,  stand  up  to  me  and  let  us  flght  it  out !  " 

Kidson's  answer  was  a  lurid  scowl  and  a  pistol  bullet,  which  just  .grazed  Sholto's 
temple.  Lifting  his  horse  with  his  bridle  hand,  and  striking  its  flanks  with  his 
spuriess  heels,  the  latter  sent  his  sword  point  straight  at  Kidson's  throat.  The  thrust 
would  have  gone  through  and  out  at  the  further  side,  but  that  the  sword  point  struck 
some  concealed  protection  and  was  shivered  up  to  the  hilt.  The  renegade  Briton  smiled 
a  baleful  smile  as  he  brought  his  weapon  from  guard  to  point,  as  if  the  other  was  at 
his  mercy.  But  this  was  not  so  ;  with  a  shout  Sholto  tightened  the  curb-rein  till  his 
horse  reared  straight  on  end,  striking  it  as  it  rose  with  the  shattered  sword  hilt.  The 
maddened  animal  plunged  forward,  receiving  in  his  chest  the  point  of  Kidson's  sword  ; 
and  Sholto  on  the  instant  bending  forward  fastened  a  deadly  grip  on  the  other's  throat. 
The  impetus  hurled  both  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  now,  down  among  the  horse's 
feet,  the  close  locked  strife  swaying  and  churning  above  them,  their  struggle  unto  the 
death  was  wrought  out.  Kidson  struggled  like  a  madman,  he  bit,  he  kicked,  he  fought 
with  an  almost  superhuman  fury  ;  but  the  staunch  grip  of  the  avenger  never  slackened 
on  his  throat.  Sholto  held  on  with  his  right  hand,  groping  about  with  his  left  for 
some  weapon  wherewith  to  end  the  contest.  At  length  his  grasp  closed  on  the  hilt  of  a 
dropped  sword  ;— and  a  moment  later  it  was  all  over  with  the  man  whom  the  survivors 
of  Havelock's  ironsides  speak  of  with  scorn  and  disgust  to  this  day  by  the  name  of 
"  Nana  Sahib's  Englishman." 
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NOW  that  the  Naval  Exhibition  has  brought  together  so  many  relics  of  old  time, 
and  has  made  real  and  tangible  much  that  has  been  hitherto  a  mere  matter  of 
names  and  words  to  the  ordinary  reader,  it  is  natural  that  new  interest  should  be 
taken  in  things  naval.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  place  readily  accessible, 
much  information  will  be  found  by  any  one  anxious  to  reconstruct  the  routine  of  old 
sea-life.  There  have  been  many  histories  of  the  English  navy,  both  merchant  and 
royal,  ranging  from  the  mighty  folio  to  the  modest  octavo.  The  story  of  its  triumphs 
has  been  again  and  again  recounted,  and  the  lives  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
won,  its  great  commanders  and  noble  captains,  have  been  written,  and  their  adven- 
tures dilated  upon.  But  the  nameless  many,  the  "  maryners  and  gonners,"  have 
been  ignored  or  forgotten  ;  when  great  voyage  or  grand  victory  has  been  told  of,  but 
scant  notice  has  been  accorded  the  common  men  who  made  either  possible,  bearing 
the  toil  and  privation  of  the  one,  the  pain  and  danger  of  the  other.  What  manner 
of  men  they  were  ;  after  what  fashion  they  were  habited,  and  what  were  the  wages 
they  were  paid  ;  what  they  ate  and  what  they  drank  ;  how  they  lived  and  worlced, 
and  how  they  slept ;  these  things  have  been  left  aside,  as  though  without  the  scope  of 
history,  or  beneath  the  notice  of  a  grave  and  dignified  historian.  In  these  days  we 
have  learnt  the  value  of  little  things,  and  our  lesser  dignity  will  allow  of  our  stooping 
to  the  daily  details  of  the  life  of  Humfrey  Digges  or  John  Green,  with  as  much  interest 
as  in  those  of  the  life  of  My  Lord  Leicester. 

Before  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whatever  they  afterwards  became, 
the  English  were  by  no  means  a  seafaring  folk.  There  were  a  goodly  number  of 
hardy  fishermen  around  the  coast,  whom  the  ever-recurring  fasts  and  fish-days 
appointed  by  the  church  kept  well  employed,  and  not  a  few  seamen  of  one  sort  or 
another  engaged  in  trafficking  back  and  forth  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  northward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  southward  to  the  coast  of  Spain.     Withal,  they  were  but  a 
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small  proportionate  part  of  the  whole  population,  and  made  no  large  figure  in  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen.  The  trading  vessels  were  of  small  burthen,  clumsily 
built,  and  ill-fitted  ;  and  there  was  no  navy  royal  to  speak  of.  Galleys  provided  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  kept  watch  and  ward  in  the  Narrow  Seas  from  Candlemas  to  Martinmas 
against  pirates  and  the  king's  enemies.  When  war  broke  out,  a  hasty  levy  upon  all 
sea-ports  brought  together  enough  craft  of  every  kind  wherein  to  transport  an  army 
whithersoever  it  was  needed.  Even  the  great  victory  of  Sluys  was  rather  a  land- 
battle  fought  on  ship-board  by  accident  than  a  real  sea-fight.  What  the  naval 
arrangements  of  the  kingdom  had  come  to  be  in  1442  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
—  particulars      taken 

from  the  "cedule" 

of  a  Bill '  making 

"purviaunce"    for 

"certeine    Shippes 

defensablez. "        It 

was    then    thought 

by  "alle  the  Com- 
munes      of       this 

Lande "    that    the 

"  lest     purveaunce 

that  can  be  made 

for  the  worship  of 

the       Kyng       our 

Soveraigne      Lord 

[Henry    VI],     and 

welfare  and  defence 

of  this  Rolalme  of 

England,  is  for  to 

have  upon  the  See 

continuelly,  for  the 

sesons  of  the  yerc 

fro    Candilmes    to 

Martymesse,       viij 

Shippes   with    for- 

stages ;   y'  whiche 

Shippes,   as    it    is 
r  thought,  most  have 

■  on  with  an  other, 

CAPTAIN,  1588  (Waghenakr's  MartHtt's  ^^^^     °^     ^em     cl    , 
Mirrour,  London,  1588).  men.      Item,  every 

grete  Shippe  most 

have  attendyng  opon  hym  a  Barge  and  a  Balynger."  The  Barge  {or  barque)  carried 
four  score  men,  and  the  Balynger  (a  small  sloop)  two  score.  Also  "there  most 
be  awaytyng  and  attendaunt  opon  hem  iiij  Spynes,  in  eche  Spynes  xxv  men." 
"  Summa  of  the  men  mmclx  men.  Every  man  takyng  ijs  and  be  the  monthe, 
amounteth  in  the  monthe  ccxvj","  The  master  had  apd.  and  the  quartermasters 
10^.  each,  over  and  above  the  2^.  Victualling  was  reckoned  at  14//.  the  week. 
"  Item,  it  is  to  be  remembred  where  the  said  shippes  shull  be  hadde  ;  First,  at  Bristowe, 
X\\%  Nicholas  of  the  Toure,2jnd.  Katerine  of  Burtons.  Item  atte  Dertemouthe,  the  Spaynyshe 
ship  that  was  the  Lord  Pouns.  Item,  atte  Dertemouthe,  Sir  Phelip  Courteneys  grete 
Ship.  Item,  in  the  Porte  of  London  ij  grete  Shippes,  one  called  Trinite  and  that  other 
called  Thomas.  Item,  atte  Hull,  a  grete  Ship  called  Taverners,  y  name  Grace  Dieu. 
Item,  atte  the  Newe  Castell,  a  grete  Shippe  called  the  George."  And  in  like  manner 
were  the  barges,  ballngers,  and  pinnaces  got  together.  Eight  knights  and  worthy 
squires  were  "chosen  and  nempned  "  by  the  king,  to  be  captains,  whereof  one  was 
chief  captain.  And  it  was  held  needful  to  stipulate  that  none  of  these  vessels  should 
be  arrested  for  any  voyage  of  the  king  during  their  two  years  of  service. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  new  world  across  the  water  had  been  discovered,  the 
Cape  rounded  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  laid  open  to  all  bold 
adventurers.     Not  very  long  before,  English  ships  had  found  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
'  Rolls  of  Pailiament,  v.  59. 
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and  had  begun  to  trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sea  was  to 
become  the  highway  for  a  world's  trade  to  travel  on,  a  mighty  field  for  enterprise  and 
exploration.  To  the  eastward  the  English  were  to  follow  the  **  Portugals,"  and  to 
the  westward  the  Spaniard,  caring  nought  for  the  Pope's  forbiddance,  and  pushing 
keen  noses  and  quick  fingers  into  other  folk's  affairs,  after  the  English  wont ;  taking 
readily  to  the  strong  hand  if  need  arose.  Only  the  very  beginning  of  all  this  could 
have  been  seen  by  Henry  VII.  ;  his  burly  son  saw  much  of  it,  but  it  was  in  the  days 
of  '*  peerless  Gloriana,"  his  grand  daughter,  that  it  drew  to  a  height,  and  England 
could  claim  the  queenship  of  the  sea.  Then  her  sea-lions  pushed  their  way  into  all 
preserves,  lay  in  wait  upon  all  sea-routes,  and  took  toll  of  whom  they  would.  So 
that  the  Armada  was  fitted  ovit  and  sent  to  crush  and  humble  the  den  of  pirates  who 
were  crippling  Spain.  With  its  glory  and  its  fall  we  have  nothing  here  to  do  ;  but 
its  defeat  will  serve  us  well  to  date  by,  marking  as  it  does  the  full  achievement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  from  Spanish  domination,  and  the  placing  of  England  for  centuries, 
even  until  now,  at  the  head  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world. 

Henry  VII.,  was  by  his  nature  fitted  to  watch  over  the  earlier  years  of  growth  of 
a  commerce  destined  to  be  world-wide.  A  great  statesman  and  a  clear-sighted  king, 
he  was  no  less  a  chapman  than  either.  **  On  reasonable  considerations,"  as  Entick  ^ 
puts  it,  he  joined  in  the  speculations  of  the  merchant-adventurers  ;  nor  did  he  stay 
there,  but  put  forth  ships  to  trade  on  his  own  account  ;  looking  in  either  case  after 
the  profit  as  sharply  as  though  his  natural  gifts  had  been  schooled  in  the  market-place 
or  cheaping-booth.  How  far  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  is  not  now  easily  to  be  said, 
but  that  by  his  building  the  Great  Harry  he  recognized  the  changing  needs  of  the  time, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  first  vessel  of  size  built  by  the  crown  for  its  own  service,  it 
was  the  most  notable  war-ship  since  Olafs  Long  Worm  to  float  in  northern  waters, 
and  worthily  inaugurated  the  navy  royal.  Her  name  altered  to  the  Regent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Great  Harry  was  soon  after  (in  the  sea-fight  of  15 12)  burnt  in  action 
with  the  French.  Within  the  year  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  laid  down  to 
replace  her  loss,  to  be  followed  by  others  until  the  crown  possessed  its  own 
fleet. 

Before  the  end  of  his  reign  Henry  VIII.  had  organized  his  navy,  established  dock- 
yards at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth,  set  up  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  offices, 
and  placed  all  naval  affairs  on  a  footing  which  for  the  most  part  remained  as  he  left  it 
for  over  a  century.  What  the  wages  he  paid  in  151 3  were  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  particulars  *  as  to  the  crew  of  the  Gabryell  Royally  a  vessel  of  800  tons. 
Sir  William  Trevellian  the  captain,  received  i&/.  the  day.  His  retinue,  420 
men,  25  men  provided  by  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  240  mariners,  received  every 
man  55.  the  month.  Beyond  their  wages  of  5^.  the  month,  the  following  received 
dead-shares,  John  Gierke,  master,  6 ;  his  mate,  2  ;  the  pilot,  3  ;  four  quarter  masters, 
4  ;  their  mates,  3  ;  the  boatswain,  2 ;  his  mate,  i  ;  the  coxswain,  i  ;  his  mate,  \ ; 
the  carpenter,  caulker,  steward,  and  purser,  i  each  ;  steward's  mate,  \,  Twenty  gunners 
the  wages  of  every  man  55.  the  month,  were  paid  also  as  **  rewards  "  for  the  month  : 
master  gunner,  5^.  ;  his  mate,  2s,  6d.  ;  four  quarter  masters,  2s.  6d.  a-piece  ;  14  gunners 
2od.  a-piece.  The  month  is  here  and  always  twenty-eight  days.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  something  of  the  old  order  remains  ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  complement  is 
the  personal  following  of  the  captain,  and  others  are  raised  by  a  town.  From  the 
same  list  which  gives  the  foregoing  information,  it  may  be  seen  that  though  ships 
were'  no  longer  hired  bodily,  crews  and  all,  from  Flemings,  Easterlings,  or  whoever 
offered,  there  was  still  a  foreign  element  in  the  fleet.  There  are  one  or  two  Spanish 
ships  in  it,  partly  manned  by  Spaniards.  One  of  these,  the  Sancta  Maria  de  la 
Keytouny  of  200  tons,  was  manned  thus :  English — ^John  Baker,  captain,  his  retinue 
(90),  15  mariners,  and  2  gunners,  paid  as  in  the  Gabryell :  Spaniards — Urtino  de 
Kariago,  master,  30^.  the  month  ;  pilot,  30J.  ;  24  mariners,  7^.  ;  5  grometts,  45.  9^.  ; 
2  pages,  2J.  5^.  ;  having  ten  dead-shares  of  6j.  between  them.  There  were  Spaniards 
thus  employed  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  Armada  time,  when  their  services  were 
done  without,  the  quondam  pupils  having  out-grown  their  masters,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  turn  round  and  teach  them. 

When  he  was  enlisted,  willingly  or  no,  the  sailor  was  paid  **  prestmoney,"  the 
equivalent  of  the  "king's  shilling,"  now  no  more,  and  also  **  conduct-money  "  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  the  day's  journey,  which  was  reckoned  twenty  miles  until  Elizabeth's 

^  Naval  History,  *  RoU  Reg,  14  B.,  xiv. 
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time,  twelve  miles  then  and  afterwards,  from  where  he  was  enrolled  to  where  he  was 
to  embark.  When  he  got  aboard  he  was  put  on  rigging  wages  for  a  week,  or  so  till 
his  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  Tfien  he  was  paid  as  above  said,  and  fed  as  follows,^  ^^^?}\ 
days,  with  two  meals  a  day,  were  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  when  "  Eche  iiij 
men  "  were  ' '  to  haue  at  Dyner  two  pownde  of  beef,  oon  pownde  of  Bacon  ;  at  Supper 
ijib  of  beef,  jib  of  Bacon."  '  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  were  fish-days  with 
two  meals  a  day,  when  each  four  men  were  to  have  eight  herrings  and  half  pound  of 
cheese  for  dinner,  and  the  same  for  supper.  Fridays,  or  "  ffishe  days  beynge  ffastinge 
dayes,"  they  had,   '*  At  Dyner  halfe  a  Codde,  or  halfe  stocke  fishe,  and  oon  pownde 
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Butter,  or  ells,  x  hearings  and  oon  pownde  Chese,"  between  each  four  of  them,  and  no 
supper.  Every  day  each  man  had  "oon  pownde  of  Bisquet  or  LotFe  bread.  .  .  to 
countervayle  the  same."  What  quantities  of  liquor  were  allowed  him  the  MS.  is 
too  mutilated  to  show,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  of  the  fifty-six  days  calculated  for  on 
twenty-six  he  quenched  his  thirst  with  beer,  and  the  other  thirty  with  "  beverage,"  the 
seven-water  grog  of  the  period,  made  with  two  parts  water  to  "  oon  of  sacke." 

Edward  VI.  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  throne,  made  little  or  no  change  in  the 
navy  royal ;  but  the  merchant  adventurers  pushed  their  trade  with  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  with  "  Muscovie,"  and  Guinea,  and  felt  their  way  to  the  East  Indies  ;  all  of 
which  carried  with  it  a  continual,  if  slow,  modification  in  the  build  and  fitting  out  of 
ships,  and  the  accommodation  of  their  crews,  Mary  neglected  her  navy,  and  allowed 
vessds  to  decay  without  repair  or  replacement,  so  that  it  fell  away  in  tonnage  to  less 
than  two-thirds  of  what  it  had  been.  Her  reign  was,  however,  signalized  by  a  most 
notable  assertion  of  a  right,  often  afterwards  challenged  and  resisted.     Going  to  meet 

'  HarliiaH  MSS.,  309, 
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and  welcome  Philip  of  Spain,  then  on  his  way  to  wed  Mary,  William  Howard,  Lord 
Htgh  Admiral  of  England,  compelled  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  strike  his  flag  to  that  of 
England,  firing  a  gun  across  his  bows  to  hasten  his  courtesy,  and  making  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  160  sail,  strike  their  topsails  ere  he  would  return  the 
salute. 

Not  long  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  applied  herself,  or  rather  it  should 
be  said  that  her  advisers  did  for  her,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  navy,  and  the  en- 
couragement in  every  way  of  naval  enterprise  and  ship-building.  Wise  regulations 
were  made  for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships,  and  the  procuring,  and  storage  of 
timber  therefor.  A  bounty  of  55.  per  ton  was  paid  upon  every  privately  built  ship  of 
over  100  tons.  In  every  direction  went  eager  traders,  explorers  and — pirates.  No 
sea  was  untraversed  ;  no  shore  but  was  traded  along  or  harried.  Along  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  seaborne  trade,  grew  the  need  of  a  strong  navy  royal,  and  the  value  of 
good  seamen.  So  that  besides  the  improving  of  the  fleet,  it  was  needful  to  heighten 
wages  and  improve  the  victualling.  Although  the  pay  was  lower,  and  the  chance  of 
prize-money  less,  in  a  royal  ship  than  in  that  of  most  private  adventurers,  the  fare  was 
better  and  more  abundant,  the  voyages  shorter,  and  the  result  more  certain.  So  that, 
taking  one  thing  with  another,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  favour  of  the  private 
ships.  Twice  in  the  one  reign  were  wages  raised  ;  once,  as  has  been  said,  near  the 
beginning,  and  again  in  1585-6.  The  first  increase  made  the  "medium,"  that  is  the 
average  pay  of  all  ranks  throughout  the  service,  9;.  4^.  the  man  by  the  month,  which 
gave  to  the  seamen  dr.  Sd.  ;  soldiers  serving  on  ship-board  got  5^.  the  month,  and  4;. 
coat-money.  In  December,  1585,  there  was  presented  to  the  queen  an  instructive 
statement  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  an  increase  of  one  half  in  the 
medium.     For  several  reasons  it  is  worth  quoting  at  length  : 

A  note  to  shewe  the  Comodetye  that  wolde  growe  to  her  maiestie  and  Countrye,  By  increasinge 
the  waiges  of  the  Servytors  by  Sea  servinge  in  her  highnes  Shippes,  viz. :  fHrst.  Yf  it  mighte 
please  herma^^  to  allow  for  the  medium  of  all  servytors  an  increase  of  iiijs.  viijd.  the  man  by  the 
monethe,  Hitt  wolde  faule  oute  to  be  to  euery  man  one  w*^  thother,  vjd.  by  the  daie.  So  as  the  Coman 
man  that  had  but  vjs.  viij.  by  the  monethe  shall  have  xs.,  And  so  euery  Offycer  wilbe  increased 
after  that  rate,  a  third  parte  more  in  his  waiges.  By  this  meane  her  ma'^  shippes  wolde  be 
fltimished  w'*^  able  men  suche  as  can  make  shyfte  for  them  selves,  kepe  them  selves  Cleane,  w*^ 
out  Vermyn  &  w*^  out  Noysomnes,  w^**  breedeth  syckness  &  Mortalletye.  All  w«**  wolde  be  avoyded. 
The  shippes  wolde  be  able  to  Contynew  longer  in  the  service  thatt  shulde  be  apoynted  to  serve 
and  wolae  be  able  to  carrye  victualles  for  a  longer  tyme.  Their  ys  no  Captaine  or  m*"  exercysed  in 
service,  But  wolde  vnder  take  w***  more  Curraidge  any  cnterpryses  w***  250  able  men,  Then  w***  300 
of  tagg  &  Ragg,  &  maye  assuer  hym  self  of  better  sucksesse.  The  Wages  being  so  smale  Causeth 
the  best  men  to  ronne  awaye.  To  brybe  and  make  meane  to  be  cleryd  from  the  service,  And  in- 
suflycient,  vnhable  &  vnskillfull  persons  supplye  the  place,  w^  discorrageth  the  Captaines,  Masters, 
&  men  y*  knowe  whate  service  requirethe.  Yf  hit  shall  please  her  maiestie  to  yealde  vnto  this 
increase.  Her  highnes  service  wolde  be  farr  saiffer,  &  much  betteryd.  And  yett  the  chardge 
nothing  increasyd  (az  for  example)  :  The  Chardge  of  the  Lyon,  ffor  waiges  and  victualles  of  one 
monethe  for  300  men  after  xxiijs.  iiijd.  the  man,  Beinge  the  olde  rate,  dothe  amounte  vnto  cccR 
The  same  shipp  beinge  now  furnished  w^  250  able  men  after  the  new  rate,  wilbe  xxviijs.  (wages 
&  victualles)  euery  man  p.  mensem^  w«^  will  amounte  vnto  (even  as  before)  monethiye  cccR 
So  as  all  the  Comodeties  are  obtaynyd  w'^  out  any  increase  of  Chardge  to  her  maiestie.  The 
Saylors  shall  also  be  Bownde  (in  consytheracyon  of  her  ma^'**  gracyouse  Liberalletye)  to  bring  into 
the  service  euery  man  his  Sworde  and  Dagger.^ 

Evidently  for  use  in  the  discussion  there  was  a  rough  note  made  of  the  ''  Officers 
vsually  in  her  ma****  shipes  :  as  for  example  the  lyon.^^  ^ 

The  captayne  hathe  sometyme  20s.  a  day,  sometyme  xxvjs.  8d.  a  day,  accordynge  to  the 
greatnes  ot  his  charge.  The  master  hathe  vjs.  8d.  by  the  monthe,  &  vij.  dede  shares  beynge 
5s.  every  share,  w«*^  makethe  in  all  xljs.  viijd. ^.  ptens.  The  masters  mate  hathe  vjs.  8d.  &  4  dede 
shares,  w^*^  ys  xxvjs.  8d.  /.  mens, :  in  this  ship  ys  allowycl  tow  mattes.  The  pylott  hathe  vjs. 
viijd.,  and  in  rewarde  viijs.  iiijd.,  xvs.  p.  mensam.  The  bottswayne  hathe  6s.  8d.,  and  2  dede 
shares,  w<*  ys  xvjs.  8d.  p,  nuns.  His  mate  hathe  vjs.  viijd.,  and  one  ded  share,  w<=**  ys  xjs.  viijd. 
The  bottswayne  hathe  tow  mattes.  4  q*"  masters  haue  a  pese  xjs.  viijd.  p.  mensam.  Ther  4  mattes 
haue  vjs.  8d.  a  pese  fi.  mens.,  and  hafe  a  ded  share  w^  ys  ijs.  vjd.,  and  makethe  in  all  ixs.  ijd.  for 
a  pese  p.  mens.  The  Steward  hath  vjs.  viijd.  and  vs.,  xjs.  8d.  His  mate  vjs.  viijd.  and  ijs.  vjd., 
ixs.  ijd.  The  cooke  lykwisc  xjs.  viijd.  His  matte  lykwise  ixs.  ijd.  Yeomen  of  the  Callyvers  xjs. 
viij.  Yeoman  of  the  gere  lykwise.  xjs.  viijd.  Yeoman  of  the  check,  xjs.  viij.  The  sergyn  p. 
mens.  xvs.  as  y*  pilott  hath.   The  perser/.  mens.  xjs.  viijd.  vt  supra.  4  trompeters  p.  mens.  xvs.  a 

^  Stait  Papers,  Dom.  Elit.,  clxxxv.  33.  •  State  Papers,  Dom.  EUz.,  clxxxvj.  43. 
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pcse,  vi  supra  as  y  pilott.  A  drome/i.  j«f»j.  xjs.  viijd.  A  fyffe /.»«»(.  KJs.viijd.  The  m' goner j}. 
mens.  vjs.  viijd.  and  lijs.  iiijd.  in  reward,  xs.  His  matte/,  jnenj.vijs.  vjd.  (in  reward  but  xd.).^q' 
masters  mattes  vijs.  vjd.,  (m  rew.  but  xd.).  A  swabber  vfi  swepar^.  mtni.  kjs.  viijd.  ui  supra. 

This,  as  also  the  preceding  document,  has  been  altered  and  annotated  by  Burghley, 
who  upon  this  notes  :  "  xxxvij  officers,  all  these  ar  to  have  a  thyrd  p<  more  as  y 
marryners  shall  have.     Marryners  and  soldiers  have  had  but  vjs.  viijd.  and  now  ar  to 

"  An  Estimate  of  the  Charge  for  the  furnishinge  to  the  seas  in  wartlike  mannor 

of  xx'*"  her  ma"=  shippes  and   vesselles,"^  drawn  up   in    December   1585   gives  an 

exceedingly  clear  view  of  the  navy  as  it  then  stood.     The   20  ships   range  from  the 

Tryumphe  of  1000  tons  and  600  men,  to  the  Murlyne  of  50  and  24  ;  total  of  men  5200, 

and  of  tonnage  S490.     There  are  besides  these  on  the  list  the  galley  Bonavaiio  with 

300  men,  and  "  tenne  pynnaces  "  with    220  between  them.     3506  mariners  and  524 

gunners,  4030  in  all,  receive  "  prest  and  conduct"  at  7J.,  and 

"  conduct  in  dischai^e  "  at  €>s.  a  man.      1690  soldiers  are  each 

paid  prest  and  conduct  4T.,    coat  money  4^.,  and  conduct   in 

discharge  31. 

The  names  of  twenty-two  merchant  ships  are  appended  of 
burthen  rang'ingfrom  300  to  140  tons,  carrying  in  all  2540  men, 
which  are  ready  to  be  called  up  for  service.  If  it  be  desired, 
ten  others,  or  more  if  need  be,  may  be  added  of  the  "  beste  and 
serviceableste  shippes  that  are  to  be  founde  within  the  Realme 
(whereof  there  are  greate  plentye)."  2284  marriners  and 
gunners  were  to  "be  taken  oute  of  London  and  the  Ryver 
of  Theames,  Yorkshire,  Lyncolneshire,  Newe  Castell,  Suff., 
Norff.,  Essex,  and  Kente  "  to  "  carry  and  transporte  "  the  navy 
from  Chatham  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  to  lie  in 
readiness  for  service.  If  the  full  complement  be  needed,  "  then 
allwayes  vppon  xiiij  dayes  warninge  their  full  nombers  maye  be 
aboarde  the  shippes,  w'''  nombers  are  to  be  called  oute  of  the 
weste  parte,  and  such  Countries  as  are  not  farre  from  Portes- 
mouthe." 

What  the  victualling  was  like  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  "Indenture  betweene  Her  Ma:  and  Edward 
Baeshe,  Surveyor  Generall  of  the  Queens  Maiesties  Victualling 
for  the  Marine  Affairs  : "  ' 


(hadrianus  damuan   /m-         .i  y-^  Limilaiion  of  diete.  ffirst  everie  man  in  anie  the  saide  service 
•Ptnt  ac  SaitrdBin  JfaHtui,  j^  1,^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  allowance  by  the  daye  in  good  and  seasonable  victualles, 
COLOGNE,  157B).  ^  pounde  of  Biscuit,  a  gallon  of  beere,  and  two  pounde  of  biefe  w* 

salte  for  Sondayes,  Mondayes,  Tuesdayes,  and  Thursdayes,  and  for  weddensdayes,  ffriedayes. 
And  Saturdayes,  everie  man  to  haue  by  the  daye  a  quarter  of  stockefish  half  a  quarter  of  a 
pounde  of  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pounde  of  Cheese,  saving  for  the  ffriedayes  to  haue  Che 
quantitie  of  the  fishe,  butter,  and  Cheese  but  for  one  meale,  or  ells  in  steade  of  stockefishe  such 
quantitie  of  other  fish,  or  heringes,  as  the  time  of  the  yeare  yealdeth,  countervailing  the  saide 
proportion  of  Stockensh,  and  In  such  order  and  maner  as  of  olde  time  hath  bene  vsed  and 
accustomed,  and  shall  also  by  the  hed  officers  of  the  Admiraltie  be  approved  and  allowed."  The 
goods  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  pursurs  in  place  as  occasion  serveth,  ^s*.:  when  the  said 
shippes  lie  on  the  Thames  at  the  storehouse  at  RatclifT,  and  when  the  shippes  shall  lie  at  Chatham, 
ana  r  itlingham,  hee  to  make  deliuerie  at  the  storehouse  at  Rochester  ;  and  when  the  shippes  shall 
lie  at  Portesmouihe,  he  accordinglie  to  make  deliuerie  of  the  said  victualles  at  the  storehouse  at 
Fortesmouth  ;  and  in  the  narrow  Seas  at  the  storehouse  at  Dover."  And  the  cost  was  to  be,  "  in 
harborow  at  vd.  ob.  y*  man  perdiem.    At  y*  Seas,  vjd.  y'  man  per  Diem."* 

There  was  no  little  truth,  by  land  or  sea,  in  those  days  in  the  boast  that  English- 
men were  the  best  fed  in  Europe,  and  that  "  an  English  clown  fared  better  than  a 
Portugal  grandee."  In  a  private  ship,  no  less  than  in  a  royal  one  was  this  attended 
to  ;  and  Captain  John  Smith,  writing  in  1620,  to  a  feebler  generation,  spoke  only  that 
which  he  had  learnt  alongside  the  heroes  of  the  time   under  notice,  when  as  part  of 

>  Slate  Paftrs,  Doni.  Elit.,  clxixv,,  33.  '  Slaii  Papers,  Dam.  Elii.,  acj.  141. 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  as  a  note,  *'  the  several  price  of  ail  viclualles  aswel  when  Edwarrle  Baeshe 
made  the  baigaine  w""  Ihe  queenes  ma'",  w^*  was  in  the  yeate  of  oure  lorde  1565,  as  also  as  Ihey  are  at  this 
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his  "advertisement  to  young  commanders  "  he  said:  "Many  suppose  anythin|f  is 
g^ood  enough  to  serve  men  at  Sea,  and  jet  nothing  sufficient  for  them   ashore,   either 
for  their  healths,  their  ease,  or  estate  ;  A  Commander  at  Sea  should  do  well  to  think 
the  contrary,  and  provide  for  himself  and  company  in  like  manner  ;  also  seriously  to 
consider  what  will  be  his  charge  to  furnish  himself  at  Sea  with  Bedding,  linen,  arms, 
and  apparel,  how  to  keep  his  table  aboard,  and  his  expenses  on  shore,  and  provide  his 
Petty-Tally,  which  is  a  competent  proportion  (according  to  your  number)  of  these  par- 
ticulars following.     Fine  wheat  flower  close  and  well  packed,  Rice,  Currants,  Sugar, 
Prunes,  Cynamon,  Ginger,  Pepper,  Cloves,  green-Ginger,  Oil,  Butter,  Holland  cheese, 
or  old  Cheese,  Wine,  Vinegar,  Canary  Sack,  Brandy,  the  best  Wines,  the  best  Water, 
the  juyce  of  Limmons  for  the  scurvy,  white-Bisket,  Oatmeal,   Gammons  of  Bacon, 
dryed  Neats'  Tongues,    Beef  packed  up  in  Vinegar,    Legs  of  Mutton,    minced  and 
stewed  and  close  packed  up  with  tried  Sewet  or  Butter  in  earthen  pots.     To  entertain 
Strangers,  Marmalade,  Suckets,   Almonds,  Comfits,  and 
such  like.     Some  it  may  be  will  say  I  would  have  men 
rather  to  feast  than  fight ;  But  I  say  the  want  of  those 
necessaries  occasions  the  loss  of  more  men  than  in  any 
English  Fleet  hath  been  slain  since  '8S.     For  when  a  man 
is  ill,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  I  would  know  whether  a 
dish  of  Buttered  Rice  with  a  little  Cynamon,  Ginger,  and 
Sugar,    a  little  minced  meet,  or  rost  Beef,  a  few  stew'd 
prunes,   a   race  of  green  Ginger,    a  Flapjack,  a   can    of 
fresh  water  brewed  with  a  little  Cynamon  and  Sugar,  be 
not  better  than  a  little  poor  John,  or  Salt  Fish  with  Oil 
and    Mustard,    or    Bisket,   Butter,    Cheese,    or   Oatmeal- 
pottage  on   Fish-days,  or  on  Flesh-days  salt  Beef,  Pork 
and  Pease,  with  six-shillings  beer,^  this  is  your  ofdinary 
ships  allowance,  and  good  for  them  that  are  well  if  well 
conditioned  which  is  not  always,  as  Seamen  can  (too  well) 
witness.     And  after  a  storm  when  poor  men  are  all  wet, 
and  some  have   not  so   much  as  a  cloth  to  shift  them, 
shaking  with  cold,  few  of  those  but  will  tell  you,  a  little 
Sack  or  Brandy  is   much  better  to  keep  them  in  health, 
than  a  little  small  Beer  or  cold  water  although  it  be  sweet. 
Now  that  every  one  should  provide  things  for  himself,  few 
of  them  have  either  that  providence  or  means,  and  there 

-.s  neither  Ale-house,  Tavern,  nor  Inn  to  burn  a  Faggot  in,       __„ 

neither  Grocer,  Poulterer,  Apothecary,  nor  Butchers  Shop,  r^^ 
and  therefore  the   use  of  this   Petty  Tally  is  necessary, 
and  thus  to  be  employed  as  there  is  occasion."  ' 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  may  serve  to  indicate  the  clothing  of  seamen  at  their 
several  dates,  so  far  as  their  shape  and  general  appearance  goes.  The  most  common 
colour  was  blue,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  uniformity,  and  reds  and  browns  and 
grays  were  plentiful.  Even  in  the  army  the  nearest  approach  to  a  uniform  in  1588 
was  that  "  all  that  are  of  one  and  the  same  Companye  are  Coated  in  one  and  the  same 
Collore,"^  while  individual  fancy  had  play  upon  the  fashion.  As  they  provided  their 
own  outfits,  the  sailors  were  left  pretty  much  to  their  own  devices  with  regard  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  official  record  of  their  kit.     A  soldier's  was  :*  "  A  goode  coate  or 

pBte  daye  being  in  the  yeare  of  our  torde  1586, 
MSS.,  xlnii.,  48.) 

Wheale  the  qr, 

Malte  the  qr 

Hoppes  the  cwt 

Beefethelb 

Bay  salle  the  waie 

Stockelishe  the  thousand   .... 

Butter  the  barrel! 

Cheese  the  waie 

Canvas  for  bisquctt  the  ell  ... 
'  Trices  of  Beer  ;  los.,  8s.,  6s.,  and  45. 
'  Accidence /or  Yang  Seamen.  '  Harltiaa  MSS.,  cl.tviij. 
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cassocke  of  Broad  Cloth.  .  .  A  paire  of  Venetian  Hose.  A  Doublet  of  Canvas.  A 
stronge  Hatte  or  Cappe.  2  Shoortes  of  linen  Cloth.  2  Bandes  of  Holland  Cloth.  2 
or  3  paire  of  Kersie  Stockinges.     2  or  3  paire  of  Shoes." 

For  years  after  the  Armada  sleeping  arrangements  on  shipboard  were  not  con- 
ducive to  unhardy  sloth  ;  to  stretch  a  rug  upon  the  deck  and  wrap  his  cloak  about 
him  was  all  the  preparation  for  slumber  that  a  mariner  required.  "Hamacs"  or 
**  hamacoes  "  were  known  before  1588,  for  they  had  been  seen  in  use  by  their  Indian 
inventors  and  by  their  Spanish  adaptors,  but  very  few  Englishmen  had  used  them 
nor  did  they  become  of  common  use  for  near  half  a  century  afterwards.  Of  the  build 
of  the  ships,  and  the  parts  that  were  set  aside  for  various  uses,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak,  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  good  deal  written  of  them  already  ;  both  royal  and 
private  ships  were  built  and  manned  after  the  same  fashion. 

Much  more  might  have  been  said,  and  been  well  worth  saying  upon  this  theme,  did 
the  limits  of  space  allow ;  but  if  this  plain  and  simple  relation  have  made  a  little 
clearer  the  lives  of  these  men  to  those  who  hold  them  worth  hearing  about,  it  has 
not  been  unprofitably  written,  and  may  be  left  to  the  '^  friendly  construction,  and  good 
opinion  "  of  its  readers. 


A   NIGHT   IN   JUNE. 

By  ROBERT  RUTLAND  MANNERS. 

The  deep  blue  firmament  begemmed  with  light 
Bending  o'er  earth,  like  love  o'er  slumbering  love; 
The  spirit  Pecue  descending  from  above 
Hushing  all  things  to  silence  as  the  night 
Comes  solemnly.     Still  as  in  gentlest  flight 
The  breath  of  unseen  wings,  soft  zephyrs  stray 
Among  the  sleeping  flowers  and  steal  away 
Their  hearts'  perfumes.     Amid  the  sparkling  height 
The  beetle  drones,  or  falls  the  night-bird's  cry, 
While  insect  bands  their  minim  notes  attune 
On  every  side. 

Anon  the  orient  sky 
Dissolves  in  light  as  the  round,  silver  moon 
Sails  up  the  blue  in  queenly  majesty. 
The  crowning  glory  of  a  night  in  June. 


THE    LIFE    AND    POETRY   OF    FRANCOIS    COPPEE. 

WITH   TRANSLATIONS   IN   ENGLISH   VERSE. 

By  E.   and  R.  E.   PROTHERO. 

M   1865  Catulle  Mend^s  was  the  tenant  of  two  small  rooms  in  the  Rue 
de  Douai  in  Paris.     Company  is  expected  in  the  meagrely  furnished 
salon.     By  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  Gavroche  of  a  boy  lays  the  tea-things, 
makes  the  water  boil,  cuts  the  baba  into  slices.     The    guests  arrive- 
All  are  men,  and  all,  in  hope  or  estimation,  poets.     Here  is  the  host, 
slim,  fair-haired,  fresh-complexioned,  graceful  as  a  court  page  ;  L^on 
Cladel,  all  hair  and  beard,  a  Robinson  Crusoe  in  a  nineteenth -century 
city  ;  Albert  Glatigny,  transparently  thin,   unhealthily  tall,   with  the 
interminable  legs  of  a  grasshopper  ;    MallarmS  with  the  suave,  quiet 
manners  of  a  priest ;  Jos£  Maria  de  Heredia,  a  handsome  Creole  son- 
neteer, descended  from  Fernando  Cortez.     There  are  several  more,  for 
the  host  boasted  seven  chairs,  besides  other  coigns  of  vantage.     Some 
anonymous  verses,  entitled  Les  Flatrs  morlelUs,  have  been  sent  to  Catulle  Mend^s.     They 
are  read  aloud  and  are  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience.     A  thin,  pale,  shy- 
eyed,  youth  of  three  and  twenty,  in  whom  his  friends  delighted  to  see  a  likeness  to  the 
Bonaparte  of  Areola  or  the  Pyramids,  acknowledges  their  authorship.     His  admiring 
friends  urge  him  to  become  un  auleur  imprime.     The  poet  is  Francois  Copp^e,  and  it  is 
his  first  appearance  before  the  world  of  critics. 

The  meeting  was  a  gathering  of  Pamassiens,  Fantaisistes,  Stylistes  or  ImpassibUs,  as 
the  group  of  poets  has  been  variously  nicknamed.  A  common  dislike,  rather  than  a 
common  object,  formed  their  bond  of  union.  By  example,  and  not,  like  the  Cinade  of 
1825,  by  manifesto,  they  inaugurated  a  movement  which  powerfully  influenced  the 
subsequent  tendencies  of  French  poetry.  TTieir  bete  noire  was  the  Ecoie  de  ban  sens  of 
which  Casimir  Delavigne  was  the  pontiff,  and  Ponsard  the  prophet.  They  protested 
against  the  popular  canon,  that  there  could  be  no  genius  without  defective  syntax,  no 
passion  without  imperfect  prosody.  Sincerity  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  demand  that 
strong  feeling  should  find  expression  in  weak  rhymes,  or  real  emotion  in  false  grammar. 
They  even  dared  to  criticize  Lamartine  or  Musset  as  bad  models,  possessed  of  more 
genius  than  art.  In  their  eyes,  Lamartine  was  a  great  amateur  iyrist  rather  than  a 
great  lyrical  poet.  To  their  judgment,  even  the  irony  and  passion,  the  tears  and 
laughter,  of  Alfred  de  Musset  could  not  atone  for  neglect  of  form,  carelessness  of 
language,  incoherence  of  imagery.  Still  more  strongly  did  they  rebel  against  the  faults 
of  versifiers, who  had  no  lawlessness  of  genius  to  excuse  their  slovenly  workmanship, 
clumsy  versification,  grandiose  confusion  of  thought,  florid  magnificence  of  language. 
They  insisted  on  deference  to  rules  of  prosody,  strict  literary  proportion,  precision  of 
language,  clearness  of  outline,  coherence  of  metaphor,  exactitude  of  detail,  variety  of 
rhythmic  movement.  Their  gospel  was  the  /VftV  Traiti  de  Poesie  franfaise  of  Theodore  de 
Banville.  Words  must  fit  ideas  with  the  closeness  of  a  kid  glove.  Virtuosos  of  all  that 
was  rare  and  exquisite  in  literary  style,  sybarites  who  could  not  endure  a  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  in  the  couch  of  the  Muse,  they  adored  their  art  with  the  passion  of  lovers  for  their 
mistress.     Their  ambition  was  to  produce 
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"  Quelque  belle  strophe  ^toilde  . 
Au  rhythme  bel  et  savoureux ; 
Un  fier  sonnet,  rubis,  topaze, 
Cisel^  de  m^me  qu'un  vase 
De  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

A  word  robbed  Baudelaire,  the  Brummel  of  literary  dandyism,  of  sleep  for  a  day,  a 
phrase  for  a  week,  a  page  for  a  month  ;  a  volume  deprived  him  of  reason  and  of  life. 
And  if  this  worship  be  not  carried  to  the  extreme  of  pedantry  or  affectation, — if  it 
remains  a  religion  of  art  for  art's  sake,  and  does  not  degenerate  into  a  religion  of  art 
for  the  sake  of  beauty, —  who  will  make  bold  to  say  that  the  cult  is  excessive  or 
misplaced  ?  The  clear-cut  effigy  on  some  disinterred  coin  reveals  the  features  of  a  ruler, 
whose  very  existence  history  has  forgotten  ;  the  sculptured  marble  outlives  the  city, 
whose  palaces  it  once  adorned.  Yet  even  these  are  impaired  by  age.  The  clear-cut, 
sculptured  phrase  alone  survives  time  and  defies  decay. 

To  this  group  of  Parnassians  Fran9ois  Copp^e  in  his  youth  belonged  ;  to  its  literary 
traditions  he  still  remains  faithful.  But  he  has  struck  out  an  independent  line.  He 
has  created  a  manner  for  himself.  As  the  poet  of  Paris,  his  genius  was  moulded  and 
coloured  by  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  and  childhood.  It  was  the  struggle  of  his 
early  life,  which  shaped  the  distinctive  features  of  his  verse — his  love  for  Paris,  his  pity 
for  sorrow  and  suffering,  his  insight  into  the  charm  of  quiet  domestic  life. 

Francis  (now  Fran9ois)  Copp^e  was  born  in  January,  1842,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Maur — 
Saint-Germain,  in  Paris.  He  was  the  youngest  and  sickliest  child  of  parents,  who  were 
themselves,  by  birth  and  residence,  Parisians.  For  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his 
mother  he  retains  the  tenderest  devotion.  His  mother,  always  cheerful,  active,  patient, 
and  resourceful,  struggled,  with  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
family.  Rising  at  five  in  the  morning  to  wash  her  daughters'  collars  before  they  started 
for  school,  and  working  like  a  servant  through  the  day,  she  was  always  neatly  dressed 
to  receive  her  guests  ;  she  served  her  dinners,  however  scanty,  on  spotless  linen,  and, 
in  the  summer,  rarely  failed  to  set  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  table.  She  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  Fran9ois  was  the  youngest  and  the  best  beloved.  He  repaid  her  care 
with  the  tenderest  affection.  In  his  address  to  the  girls  of  the  orphanage  of  Vesinet 
he  has  paid  a  touching  homage  to  her  memory.  Une  Sainte  (Le  Reliquaire)  which  is 
dedicated  to  her,  is  a  thinly-veiled  tribute  to  her  life  of  constant  self-sacrifice.  Copp6e*s 
father  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  office,  in  a  respectable,  but  poorly  paid,  position.  By 
nature  a  dreamer  and  a  student,  he  was  an  industrious,  upright,  uncomplaining  man 
who  did  his  duty  simply,  and  laboured  hard  for  wife  and  children.  In  the  beginning  of 
Olivier^  Copp^e  paints  his  father's  portrait,  and  scenes  from  his  own  childhood.  He 
speaks  of  his  walks,  led  by  his  father's  hand,  and  of  the  inspiring  influence  of  his 
example. 

"  Well !    When  some  days  all  energy  seems  gone, 
And  hope  itself  is  crushed  by  dull  despair, 

Alone  I  go  10  watch  the  sunset  there. 

*  *  ♦  * 

I  think  how  all  his  soul  to  duty  bowed, 

Of  all  he  did, — that  poor  man,  pure  and  proud, 

The  Christian  patience,  constant  toil  and  pain, 

With  which  he  worked  our  daily  bread  to  gain. 

The  self-denial  that  no  murmurs  spoke. 

.  .  .  And  then  I  bow  beneath  my  sorrow's  yoke, 

Feel  to  my  lips  arise,  with  wondering  sigh, 

The  prayers  he  taught  in  childhood's  days  gone  by ; 

I  see  him,  somewhat  stooping,  though  still  young, 

Bent  by  the  children  to  his  side  who  clung ; 

Once  more  I  hope,  believe,  love,  as  of  old. 

.  .  .  Forgive  !     It  was  a  tale  I  would  have  told ; 

Reader !  in  Oliver  Tm  half  afraid 

Some  likeness  to  myself  I  have  portrayed." 

Borfi  in  Paris  of  Parisian  parents,  Coppde  is  a  parisien  parisiennant^  a  Parisian  of 
Parisians.  Paris  is  his  native  place,  his  home,  his  mistress.  He  studies  every  aspect 
of  her  life  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover.  Rarely  absent  for  any  length  of  time,  to  him  Ic 
mdlleur  du  voyage  est  encor  le  retour.     In  Paris  his  thoughts  habitually  dwell.     Her  streets 
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are  the  stage  on  which  are  played  his  humble  tragedies  ;  each  stone  in  her  pavements 
is  a  friend  ;  at  every  corner  an  association  greets  him  ;  down  every  alley  in  her  gardens 
flits  some  phantom  of  his  youth  ;  her  trees  sheltered  alike  his  first  loves  and  his  first 
rhymes.  Paris,  as  a  whole,  is  to  him  a  personal  living  being.  Like  his  own  enfant  du 
vieux  PariSy  he  loves  to  seek  her  outskirts,  to  distinguish  the  various  sounds  which  create 
the  booming  hum  of  her  busy  life,  catch  her  tired  sigh  of  relief  as  twilight  creeps  across 
the  sky  or  the  evening  breeze  rustles  in  the  grass,  and  watch  her  lights  burst  out,  one  by 
one,  through  the  gathering  darkness.  He  has  made  every  detail  of  her  humble  life  his 
own.  He  does  not  chaunt  the  glories  of  her  great  streets,  or  palaces.  But,  as  in  Les 
Humbles^  he  dedicates  his  genius  to  sing  of  the  weak  and  forlorn,  the  pariahs  on  whom  a. 
gay  society  rarely  bestows  even  a  smile,  the  obscure  heroes  and  unknown  heroines  whom 
his  pity  detects  among  her  newsvendors,  nurses,  grocers,  foundlings,  and  motherless 
child-mothers.  Others  have  sung  of  Parisian  life,  but  none  have  treated  it  in  Copp^e's 
peculiar  vein.  He  does  not,  with  Murger,  hymn  the  melancholy  and  regrets  oilafolU 
Bohhncy  nor  with  Dupont,  celebrate  the  artizan  and  the  student  as  the  gais  volontaires 
de  Progres.  Still  less  does  he,  as  so  many  of  the  Parnassians  were  prone  to  do,  ridicule 
the  life  of  the  bourgeois.  French  men  of  letters  were,  for  the  most  part,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  came  to  Paris  from  the  provinces.  They  knew  nothing  of  her  domesticity, 
but  plunged  into  her  Bohemianism,  and  despised  her  respectability.  Coppde,  to  whom 
Paris  was  a  home,  rather  than  a  stage  for  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  adopts  a  totally 
<liiferent  attitude.  He  is  not  only  the  poet  of  Paris,  but  the  poet  of  her  solid,  unosten- 
tatious virtues. 

In  Paris  Copp^e  passed  a  quiet,  retired,  domestic,  childhood  and  youth.  His 
parents  had  removed  from  the  Rue  Saint-Maur — Saint-Germain,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palais  M^dicis,  in  order  that  their  son  might  be  near  the  Lyc^e  St.  Louis,  where  he 
became  a  day  pupil.  In  the  Collie  d'Harcourt,  as  it  then  was — a  grim  building, 
hemmed  in  by  the  sharp-roofed,  turreted,  houses  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  education 
was  as  mediaeval  as  the  neighbourhood.  Copp^e,  a  delicate  child,  had  not  the  physical 
strength  for  sustained  study.  Neither  had  he  the  mental  inclination.  Latin  verses  were 
less  to  his  taste  than  French  literature.  His  half-learned  lessons  were  forgotten  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  which  he  crossed  on  his  way  to  school,  or  in  the  treasures 
that  he  gathered  for  himself,  standing,  with  his  copybooks  under  his  arm,  at  the  book- 
stalls in  the  Od^on.  He  came  to  class  with  a  sprig  of  lilac  pressed  into  the  pages  of  his 
grammar,  and  the  declension  of  the  Greek  verb  inextricably  confounded  with  some 
ringing  stanza  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  He  owed  little  to  college.  His  training  was 
acquired  in  real  life,  not  in  the  class-room.  And  the  discipline  began  early  enough. 
His  father's  scanty  pay  was  cut  down.  To  meet  the  loss,  every  possible  retrenchment 
was  made.  Even  the  son  was  taken  from  school.  Already  poor  enough,  his  parents 
found  it  a  struggle  to  live.  Again  the  salary  was  reduced.  The  War  Office  clerk 
•succumbed  to  the  strain.  He  was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  two  years  later 
died. 

Adversity  is  a  stern  mistress.  But  in  her  school  all  the  manly  qualities  of  the  boy 
were  developed.  At  twenty,  with  weak  health  and  imperfect  education,  Ffan9ois 
Copp^e  found  himself  the  head  of  a  family.  His  mother,  and  his  sole  surviving 
unmarried  sister,  were  dependent  on  his  earnings  as  a  clerk.  Throughout  the  day  he 
was  occupied  at  his  desk  in  the  War  Office.  In  the  evening  under  the  gas-lamps  in  the 
Library  of  Sainte  Genevieve — by  night  in  his  garret  at  Montmartre — he  continued  his 
studies,  eking  out  his  meagre  salary  with  copying  and  occasional  journalistic  work. 
Poor  in  pocket,  but  rich  in  hope,  he  kept  his  goal  steadily  before  him  with  patient 
tenacity  of  purpose.  It  was  his  dream  to  be  a  poet,  and  he  composed  poems,  odes, 
sonnets,  plays,  which  he  has  since  had  the  good  sense  to  destroy.  Through  a 
Hungarian  poet,  Emanuel  Glaser,  he  was  introduced  to  Catulle  Mend^s,  a  young  man 
barely  three  years  older  than  himself,  but  already  un  auteur  imprim'e  and  an  editor. 
After  months  of  hesitation,  Copp^e  conquered  his  shyness,  and  submitted  some  of  his 
work  to  the  young  critic.  He  is  never  weary  of  acknowledging  the  debt  which  he  owes 
to  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Mend^s.  From  him,  he  learned  the  technicalities 
of  his  art,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  he  joined  the  little  group  of  Parnassians 
who  assembled  in  the  Rue  de  Douai. 

The  favourable  criticism  of  his  friends  encouraged  Copp^e  to  aspire  to  print.  To 
what  publisher  should  he  offer  his  verse  ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer.  The  shops 
of  Michel  L6vy,  or  Hachette,  were  a  paradise  for  which  the  long-haired  porteurs  de  lyre 
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were  ^excIuded.  But  \n  the  petit  entresol  o^  Alphonse  Lemerre  in  the  passage  ChoiseuU 
gathered  the  Parnassians,  who  ruined  him  as  a  bookseller  before  they  made  his  fortune 
as  a  publisher.  Lemerre  brought  out  Copp^e's  first  volume  of  poetry,  Le  Reliquaire.  It 
was  kindly  received  by  critics,  and  reviewed  in  Le  petit  Journal  by  Timothde  Trimm, 
whom  Jules  Claretie  calls  **  a  half-penny  Sainte  Beuve."  Only  one  hundred  copies  were 
sold.  Copp6e  himself  paid  for  the  publication  out  of  the  savings  he  had  accumulated 
for  the  purpose.  But  Lemerre  had  recognized  the  poetic  genius  of  the  author,  and 
published  Les  Intimites  at  his  own  expense.  This  at  least  was  something.  Again  the 
critics  were  favourable  ;  again  the  public  refused  to  buy.  Yet  fame  was  close  at  hand. 
His  opportunity  came  to  him  almost  by  accident.  Mdlle.  Agar  invited  him  to  write 
a  piece  for  her  benefit  night.  He  did  so,  and  Le  Passant  was  produced  at  the  Od^on  in 
Januar}',  1869. 

The  momentous  crisis  arrived.  At  the  Caf6  Bobino,  near  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Parnassians  assembled  to  greet  the  appearance  of  this  Hernani  of  their  group.  The 
theatre  opened.  The  Tout-Paris  of  the  Empire  was  present.  Every  circumstance 
favoured  the  production  of  the  little  one-act  dialogue.  Not  only  did  Sara  Bernhardt, 
then  in  the  freshness  of  her  talents,  throw  all  her  charm  into  the  part  of  Zanetto,  but 
the  poetic  dream  of  innocence  exactly  touched  the  popular  fancy.  In  January,  1869,  the 
Empire  was  dancing  its  brilliant  dance  of  death.  Painted  and  decrepit,  it  was 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  virgin  freshness  of  the  piece,  which,  as  it  unwound,  pearl 
by  pearl,  its  chaplet  of  flawless  rhymes,  carried  the  audience  away  .with  enthusiasm. 
Its  blasi  taste  was  fascinated  by  the  contrast  between  contemporary  realities  and  the 
blissful  imaginings  of  youth.  Its  vices  paid  their  homage  to  virtue  by  greeting  the 
victory  of  chastity  over  corruption.  Its  regrets  for  a  lost  past,  its  presentiment  of 
coming  evil,  were  soothed  by  the  idealism  of  the  pastoral  idyll.  Society  wept  over 
Silvia  and  ZanettOt  Le  Passant  made  Copp^e  fkmous.  He  was  invited  to  the  select 
circle  which  the  Princesse  Mathilde  assembled  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Gatien.  Cravats 
d  la  Coppee  became  the  fashion.  Interviewing,  had  not  then  added  another  horror  to 
existence,  but  the  daily  journals  published  every  known  detail  of  his  life. 

Except  for  the  brief  period  from  1870  to  1874,  when  poets  had  little  heart  to  sing  and 
men  of  letters  found  it  a  struggle  to  live,  Coppde's  subsequent  career  has  been  one  of 
culminating  success.  The  poems,  plays,  and  stories  in  prose,  which  since  the  production 
of  Le  Passant^  have  flowed  from  his  pen,  have  brought  him  ease,  if  not  wealth.  He  has 
discontinued  his  journalistic  work,  and  given  up  the  librarianship  of  the  The&tre 
Fran9ais.  In  1884  he  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  to  succeed  Laprade  as  a 
member  of  the  Academy.  The  honour  was  justly  paid  to  the  most  popular  of  French 
poets.  The  two  women,  who  were  the  first  to  believe  in  his  genius,  lived  to  see  their 
confidence  vindicated.  One  still  survives  to  share  his  triumphs.  The  death  of  Madame 
Coppee  in  1874  was  the  first  sorrow  which  the  loving  companionship  of  mother  and  son 
had  known,  the  first  grief  which  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  without  her  loving  sympathy. 
He  has  never  married.     His  sister,  Annette,  lives  with  him  in  the  Rue  Oudinot. 

It  is  Coppee  the  poet,  not  Copp6e  the  dramatist  or  prose  writer,  who  forms  the  subject 
of  our  study.  Most  poets  are  but  corridors  oi^  passe  le  vent^  statues  of  Memnon  that  are 
silent  save  when  some  passing  wind  woos  them  to  music.  Copp6e  forms  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  His  life,  as  it  has  been  briefly  told,  is  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
verse.  Chronologically  his  poetry  falls  into  four  groups,  (i)  1864-69;  (2)  1869-74; 
(3)  1874-78  ;  (4)  1878-90,  containing  Contes  en  Vers  et  Poesies  diiferseSy  Arri^re^ 
Saisony  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  mostly  consisting  of  verses  written  for  special 
occasions  which  have  not  yet  been  collected  into  a  volume. 

The  first  group  of  poetry  naturally  takes  its  tone  from  the  general  character  of  the 
epoch,  and  frgm  the  personal  surroundings  of  the  poet.  The  period  was  not  one  when 
the  storm  rose  high,  vocal  with  great  ideas,  and  noble  enthusiasms.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  time  of  decadence  and  disenchantment.  Nor  was  Copp^e's  retired,  domestic, 
life,  with  its  narrow  horizon  darkened  by  premature  anxieties,  favourable  to  lyric  or  epic 
outbursts.  His  early  verse  is  tentative,  deficient  in  breadth  and  amplitude.  It  is 
uniformly  subjective  in  character,  for  there  was  little  in  external  events,  or  in  his  own 
career,  to  take  him  out  of  himself.  Sometimes  it  is  elegiac  in  tone  charged  with  wistful 
regret  for  the  past,  a  reliquary  in  which  he  lays  the  ashes  of  ideal  loves  and  departed 
dreams.  Sometimes  it  is  erotic  in  character,  dedicated  to  scenes,  half-tragic,  half-comic, 
of  a  boy's  first  passion,  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  fugitive  lights  and  shades  of  hope  and 
despair,  jealousy  and  trust,  which  flicker  over  the  heart  in  the  spring-time  of  youth. 
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But  even  in  this  early  group  of  poems»  narrative  and  dramatic  elements  more  and  more 
predominate,  as  the  poet  approaches  the  period  when  he  produced  Ze  Passanf^  and  found 
the  special  field  for  the  display  of  his  poetic  genius.  In  such  poems  as  Zes  Aieules^  Angeius^ 
VAdagiOf  La  Bhikdiction^  and  Iji  Grh)€des  Forgerons^  the  subjective  poet  almost  disappears. 
He  turns  from  the  contemplation  and  expression  of  his  own  feelings  and  experiences  to 
observe  the  outside  world,  narrate  stories  of  action,  paint  external  scenes  in  the  drama 
of  real  life.  The  following  lines  form  the  concluding  portion  of  La  Bhudiction?-  It  is  a 
story  of  the  sack  of  Sarragossa  told  by  a  sergeant  in  the  victorious  army,  with  the 
directness  and  graphic  force  which  are  so  preeminently  Copp^e's  gifts.  The  soldiers 
have  shot  down  the  monks  who  defended  the  courtyard  of  the  convent : — 

'^  Behind,  the  church  its  sombre  depths  displayed ; 
Like  golden  stars  the  tapers  lit  the  shade; 
In  perfumed  wreaths  the  languid  incense  burned ; 
And  in  the  choir,  towards  the  altar  turned, 
As  though  no  sound  of  battle  reached  him  there, 
A  priest,  erect  and  tall,  with  snow-white  hair. 
In  peaceful,  rev'rent  calm  was  saying  mass. 

That  scene  still  haunts  me ;  it  can  never  pass 
Away;  as 'I  retell  the  tale,  I  see  it  all, — 
The  convent  church  with  Moorish  western  wall, 
Monks'  brown-robed  corpses,  and  the  sun's  bright  gleam 
That  made  their  red  blood  on  the  pavement  steam ; 
Through  the  low  door, — set  as  in  picture  frame. 
Priest,  lighted  altar, — its  high  shrine  all  flame. 
Ourselves — nailed  to  the  spot,  we  did  not  dare 
Advance ;  no  comrade  in  the  ranks  could  swear 
Like  me ;  I  feared  no  God ;  in  one  attack, 
When  orders  came  for  us  a  church  to  sack. 
They  still  will  tell  how  once,  to  prove  my  wit. 
From  burning  altar  lights  my  pipe  I  lit ; 
All  tricks  of  old  campaigner's  trade  were  mine ; 
My  moustached  lips  gave  true  and  faithful  sign. 
By  downward  curl,  of  cold  blaspheming  sneer. 
— But  that  white-haired  old  man  thrilled  me  with  fear. 
*Fire,'  cried  an  officer. 

"  None  moved.     The  priest, 
fHe  must  have  heard,  yet  never  blenched  the  least.) 
Holding  the  sacrament,  turned  round  his  face, 
(For  in  the  mass  he  just  had  reached  the  place. 
Where  priests  pronounce  the  blessing  on  the  rite). 
With  outstretched  arms  like  angeFs  pinions  white. 
He  waved  the  monstrance ;  backward  each  man  drew ; 
He  traced  the  cross  in  air,  and  well  we  knew 
He  feared  no  more  than  if  we  worshipped  there ; 
In  firm  rich  voice  he  chaunted  forth  the  prayer. 
As  priests  are  wont  to  sing  their  Oremus^ 
Said, 

*' '  Benedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deus' 
*Fire,'  cried  the  voice  again,  *or  Til  report 
You  all.'    A  soldier,  but  of  coward  sort. 
Took  aim  and  fired ;  the  old  man's  face  grew  pale, 
But  his  undaunted  bearing  did  not  quail. 
Rather  it  grew  more  lofty,  stem  yet  glad, 
*  Pater  et  Filius: 

"Was  the  wretch  mad.^ 
Or  did  some  rush  of  blood  to  brutal  brain 
Bid  ring  from  out  our  ranks  that  shot  again? 
I  know  not ;  anyhow  the  shot  was  sent. 
The  monk  one  hand  upon  the  altar  leant 
And  tried  to  bless ;  as  for  support  he  clung. 
His  left  the  heavy  golden  monstrance  swung; 
A  third  time  traced  in  air  the  cross  to  tell 
Of  pardon;  then  in  voice  that  faintly  fell 
Yet  clear,  for  even  breath  was  hushed  in  us, 
Said,  with  closed  eyes, 

"  '  Et  Spiritus  Sanctus,' 
And  dropped  down  dead,  ending  with  life  his  prayer. 

^  La  BMdictioHf  vol.  i.,  199. 
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Three  times  the  monstrance  on  the  altar  stair 
Bounded.     Rough  troopers  stood,  by  pity  thrilled, 
With  grounded  arms,  and  hearts  with  horror  filled. 
Their  souls  before  this  murdered  martyr  bowed. 
*  Amen  / '  a  drummer  sang,  and  laughed  aloud  ! " 

It  was  in  the  second  group  of  poetry  (1869-74)  that  Copp^e  first  revealed  his 
characteristic  style.  Told  ofT  to  sentry  duty  on  the  ramparts  during  the  siee*e  of  Paris, 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  city  during  the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  ana,  imcr  pc^ice 
was  restored,  struggling  hard  to  gain  his  livelihood,  the  poet  grows  depressed  by 
national  and  personal  misfortunes,  distrustful  of  his  talents,  uncertain  of  his  country's 
future.  In  a  large  part  of  the  poetry  written  during  this  period,  these  events  or  feelings 
are  reflected.  His  Lettre  (Tun  Mobile  Breton,  conveyed  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  produced 
a  prodigious  sensation  in  the  provinces.  His  Plus  de  Sang  is  a  vigorous  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  against  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  Commune.  His  Le  Chien  perdu, 
and  La  Chaumiire  Incendike  are  touching  reminiscences  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  We 
would  gladly  quote  both  poems.     We  can  however  only  give  the  latter.^ 


"With  swift  and  devastating  stroke, 
The  battle  swept  along  this  way, 
And  the  old  house  in  ashes  lay ; 
Look  close !  you  still  can  see  the  smoke. 

"Some  prints  from  Epinal  hung  there, 
A  gun  swung  from  the  chimney  hook ; 
The  cabin  wore  defiant  look. 
As  though  the  foes  of  France  to  dare. 

"  You  stumbled  on  the  threshold  rough, 
So  low  the  door  you  had  to  stoop  ; 
But  on  the  fire  there  smoked  the  soup. 
Upon  the  shelf  was  bread  enough. 

"  'Twas  dark  and  small,  by  time  defaced. 
The  roof  of  oaten-thatch  was  made ; 
Yet  nestling  in  the  alcove's  shade. 
By  the  big  bed  a  cot  was.  placed. 

"  The  spider  with  her  lace  of  gray 
Across  the  ceiling  used  to  sprawl ; 
But  in  the  chinks  of  that  old  wall 
The  twitt'ring  swallows  loved  to  play. 

"  Outside  the  door,  at  summer  tide, 
In  winter,  by  the  fireside  glow, 
The  dwellers  in  that  cottage  low 
Knew  yesterday  both  joy  and  pride. 

"  Against  the  storm  a  shield  it  made ; 
The  children  grew  and  flourished  there  ; 
And  granny,  when  the  noon  was  fair. 
Could  bask  beneath  the  trellis  shade. 


"They  talked,  in  worldly  ways  unlearned, 
On  which  goo'd  girl  they  would  decide 
To  be  the  conscript-brother's  bride. 
When  he  from  soldiers'  camp  returned. 

"  Now, — past  that  home  has  swept  the  war  ; 
Since  those  accursed  Germans  came, 
These  ruins,  black  with  smoke  and  flame, 
Stand  where  the  cabin  stood  before. 

"  The  grandsire  asks  for  alms  to-day ; 
He  who,  though  only  rich  in  heart, 
Cut  always  of  his  loaf  a  part 
For  beggars  tramping  by  the  way. 

"  The  son's  by  toil  for  wages  bent ; 
Yet  his  young  wife  and  children  twain, 
Crouched  in  one  squalid  room,  complain 
That  they  must  starve  to  pay  the  rent. 

"The  brother,  still  to  fame  unknown, — 
They  sent  him  to  the  war  again. 
Not  to  return;  on  sunless  plain, 
And  German  soil,  he  died — alone. 

"But  since  our  noble  France  will  keep 
For  ever,  as  she  kept  of  old. 
Her  souy  her  silver  coin,  her  gold, 
To  dry  the  tears  of  those  that  weep. 

"Oh,  then,  by  that  sad  past  we've  known, 
Give  now,  give  all,  with  open  hand. 
Give  for  those  homes  that  wasted  stand, 
Give  for  those  cradles  overthrown." 


It  was  in  this  stormy  period,  that  Copp6e  discovered,  and  began  to  work,  the  rich 
vein  which  he  was  the  first  to  quarry.  In  it  he  has  created  a  style  and  manner  peculiarly 
his  own.  Les  Humbles  contain  some  of  his  most  characteristic  verse.  He  saw  that 
beauty  does  not  reside  only  in  what  is  rare.  There  is  poetry,  if  the  feeling  is  sincere 
and  skilfully  expressed,  in  a  grocer's  shop.  In  his  vivid  pictures  of  domestic  life  among 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  artisans,  he  unites  French  grace  with  Dutch  realism,  the 
fidelity  of  Mieris  with  the  grace  of  Watteau.  The  **  East-End,"  and  transpontine  Paris 
are  his  stage.  Here  he  finds  his  heroes  and  heroines.  If  Burns  had  written  poems  on 
humble  city-life  in  exquisite  modern  English,  instead  of  painting  country  scenes  and 
character  in  Ayrshire  dialect,  or  if  Jasmin  had  used  Parisian  French  instead  of  th^ patois 
of  Agen,  they  would  have  anticipated  Copp^e's  peculiar  charm.  To  describe  a  life  as 
homely,  and  as  familiar  as  that  which  Burns  or  Jasmin  describes,  and  to  describe  it  in 
Parisian  French  instead  of  some  homely  provincial  idiom,  is  Copp^e's  peculiar  art. 
His  realism  is  not  the  hard,  unsympathetic  realism  of  Crabbe  who  painted  with  a  wire- 
brush  pictures  of  which  he  did  not  see  the  poetry.  Coppde  is  not  only  a  realist,  he  is 
also  a  poet  and  a  consummate  artist.  He  has  the  rashness  as  well  as  the  courage  of  an 
innovator.     Sometimes  in  his  frank  realism  and  imperturbable  truth,  he  oversteps  the 

^  La  Ckanmih'e  TncendUe  (pour  TcEUvre  Du  Sou  des  Chaumiires),  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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border  line  which  separates  the  worlds  of  poetry  and  prose.  But  always  his  tone  and 
style  are  exactly  proportioned  to  their  subject.  In  Les  Humbles  the  poet  gives  vivid 
transcripts  of  what  he  sees,  and  feels  ^  at  his  own  door.  Here  are  no  circumlocutions  or 
periphrases.  Every  thought  is  expressed  with  singular  directness,  in  clear  natural 
language  which  flows  along  without  effort,  and  in  simple,  easy,  rhythm,  which  charms 
without  surprising  or  wearying  the  reader.  Here  are  sympathy  with  suffering, 
genuine  feeling,  quick  susceptibility  to  generous  ideas.  His  little  genre  pictures  of  quiet 
interiors  display  his  characteristic  gifts,  his  honesty  of  observation  and  expression, 
sureness  of  touch,  correctness  of  drawing,  harmony  of  colour,  and  careful  perfection 
of  finish.  In  them  he  shows  himself  to  be  the  poet  of  Paris — of  the  great,  silent,  toiling, 
domestic  city,  which  underlies  the  scum  and  froth  of  the  Paris  of  politicians  and 
novelists. 

Poems  of  this  class  must  be  read  in  their  entirety.  They  cannot  be  mutilated  by 
extracts.  They  form  the  most  characteristic  product  of  Coppde's  prolific  Muse.  Only 
one  poem  in  Les  Humbles  is  short  enough  to  quote.  La  Sceur  Novice  ^  is  less  Parisian 
than  Copp^e's  newsvendors,  nurses,  foundlings  or  bourgeois  couples.  But  it  illustrates 
some  of  the  poetic  qualities  on  which  we  have  insisted  : — 

"When  e'en  regret's  wild  pang  had  died, 
And  sunk  for  her  Hope's  last  deceiving  ray. 
She  sought  within  the  convent's  shade  to  hide 
And  through  its  calm  to  learn  the  heavenward  way. 
Her  beads  are  beating  on  the  rough  serge  dress, 
While,  thin  and  wan,  she  treads  the  garden  walk: 
It  bears  no  flowers ;  but  then  no  winds  distress. 
Some  kale  grows  there, — one  vine  with  trellised  stalk. 
One  day  she  plucked,  within  that  garden  drear, 
A  flower,  with  memories  worldly,  yet  too  dear. 
Still  linked ;  it  bloomed  where  saintly  law  forbade. 
She  breathed  it  long,  and  then,  at  eventide, 
Calmly — her  soul  in  holy  peace  arrayed — 
As  heavenward  dies  the  incense,  so  she  died." 

In  genre  pictures  of  domestic  interiors  lies  Copp^e's  peculiar  gift.  But  he  has 
written  much  in  other  styles.  Oliviery  his  longest  poem,  his  Jocelyn  so  to  speak,  is 
psychological  in  interest.  We  have  already  quoted  from  it  an  autobiographical 
passage.  His  later  love-poetry  is  often  singularly  graceful.  Whether  the  **  Rose  of 
Norway  "  was  a  more  real  mistress  than  Beatrice  or  Laura,  we  do  not  know.  But  her 
memory  inspires  some  of  Copp^e's  most  charming  verse.  Here  we  conclude  with  two 
little  poems  of  this  character.     The  first  is  addressed  to  unefiande  :  — 


''She  like  you  had  golden  hair, 
She,  whose  eyes  so  soft  and  fair 
Left  my  heart  all  desolate; 
Yet  I'm  glad,  in  my  despair. 
For  your  wooing's  happier  fate. 

"  Why  should  grief  our  spirits  sour  ? 
All  she  gave  was  but  one  flower; 
Yet  when  lovers  twain  pass  by, 
I  can  pray,  *  God  on  them  shower 
Joy  for  all  my  misery.' 


"Though  he's  severed  now  from  you, 
Yet  your  lover  knows  you  true. 
And  he  sorrows  when  you  weep. 
Did  they  weep, — I  never  knew, — 
Those  sweet  eyes  of  violet  deep  ? 

"  Let  me  make  one  humble  vow ; 
As  I  loved,  may  he  love  now. 
Take  the  secret  I  confide. 
Grief  my  soul  must  ever  bow  ; 
Lifelong  joy  be  at  your  side." 


The  second  is  entitled  Lied  and  inspired  by  the  same  memory  : — 

"  Half-bent,  head  where  blushes  linger,  "  Far  away  from  me  she  wends ; 
Smile,  that  still  I  seem  to  see.  But  I'll  wait ;  her  love  is  sure ; 

Make,  to  clasp  ray  loved  one's  finger.  For  the  letters  that  she  sends 

A  bright  golden  ring  for  me.  Make  a  silver  casket  pure ! 

"  Oh  this  grief  within  my  breast ! 
Oh  these  tears  in  exile  shed ! 
I  would  lay  me  down  and  rest. 
Make  a  cofHn  deep  of  lead." 

Under  the  immortal  lilies  and  everlasting  edelweiss  of  Coppde's  verse  lies  his 
Norwegian  mistress.  Only  a  poet  can  thus  rear  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  in 
which  the  lovers  are  imperishably  united. 

1  Vol.  ii.  66. 


good  time,  then,  our  travellers  turned  aside  from  the  high  road  and  climbed  a  hill 
where  sheets  of  wild  purple  hyacinths  lay  outspread,  like  royal  mantles  the  king's 
sons  might  have  let  slip  in  their  hasty  flight  from  France.  Presently  a  narrow  lane 
branching  away  between  tall  hedgerows  caug'ht  the  driver's  eye.  "Behold!"  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  out  a  faded  sign-board  nailed  against  one  of  the  trees:  "  Au 
Breuil"  ran  the  inscription.  Another  mile  of  toilsome  ascent  followed,  over  a  track 
which  grew  momentarily  more  vague  and  grass-grown  until  it  vanished  altogether  in 
a  scattered  patch  of  heather.  Stout  Dobbin  Whitefoot  breasted  the  impediment ; 
Jehu's  circling  whip-lash  cracked  like  a  rifle  competition  ;  small  birds  flew  hither  and 
thither,  leaving  their  nests  half-built,  their  love-songs  broken  in  the  middle  ;  the 
carriage  plunged  and  tilted,  and  then,  in  one  terrible  triumphant  moment,  drew  up 
before  an  ancient  stone  gateway  which  had  remained  concealed  under  its  roof  of  moss- 
grown  thatch  :  "We  tread  enchanted  ground  !  "  cried  a  youthful  member  of  the  party. 
"Yonder,  behind  those  dim  and  motionless  trees,  sleeps  in  her  spell-bound  palace  la 
belle  au  bois  dormant." 

But  as  the  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  over  thick  matted  turf,  a  sudden  brisk  clatter 
shattered  the  silence,  and  immediately  there  came  in  sight  a  stone-rimmed  washing- 
fountain,  where  three  old  crones  plied  their  resounding  battoirs  to  an  accompaniment 
of  shrill  gossip.  This  passed,  a  solid,  tower-like  dovecot,  rose  among  the  trees,  and  on 
its  steep  roof  half  a  dozen  pigeons  plumed  their  white  and  purple  wings,  descendants, 
very  likely,  of  the  once  sacred  brood  who  cooed  and  mated  here  in  ante-revolutionary 
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times,  and  pillaged  the  peasants'  grain  fields,  and  helped  to  swell  that  tide  of  vengeance 
which  was  to  sweep  away  Us  droits  seign^uriaux  like  hay-cocks  in  a  spring  flood.  After 
the  colombier  some  malarious-looking  fishponds  glanced,  in  passing,  through  thickets 
of  delicate  young  leafage.  But  these  were  scarcely  noticed,  for  already  an  opening  in 
the  woods  had  brought  to  view  a  wide  pelouse  run  riot  in  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and 
set  in  their  midst  a  Louis  XIII.  chateau — that  is  to  say,  walls  of  mellow  old  brick  with 
towers  at  the  angles,  a  high  slate  roof,  somewhat  like  an  extinguisher  in  shape, 
surmounted  by  clustering  weather  vanes.  The  whole  shone  out  against  a  dark  back- 
ground of  pine-trees  which  stretched  away  in  avenues  south  and  west  across  the 
heath,  straight  as  arrows,  and  opening  blue  glimpses  of  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  sagacious  Norman  horse  came  to  a  halt,  and  one  and  all  alighted 
on  this  enchanted  ground,  with  its  anomalous  placard,  **To  let,  furnished,"  stuck  up 
in  a  tangle  of  mock-orange  bushes.  **  I'll  run  fetch  the  keys  for  madame,"  volunteered 
the  coachman,  alive  with  sympathetic  interest.  Again  an  interval  of  melodious 
silence  prevailed,  a  blending  of  bird-song,  and  whispering  pine-tops,  and  rustling  of 
last  year's  withered  leaves.  The  new-comers  walked  slowly  along,  breathing  little 
sighs  of  rapture,  and  treading  on  hosts  of  silvery-white  daisies  which  studded  the 
greensward  like  stars  in  the  milky  way.  All  too  soon  a  terrific  outbreak  of  French 
expletives  rent  the  air,  and  Jehu  reappeared,  gesticulating,  shrieking,  dancing  wildly 
on  one  leg  about  a  white-capped  old  peasant.  Here  evidently  was  a  face  to  face 
encounter  of  shallow  town  wit  and  solid  country  obstinacy.  **Make  haste,  make 
haste,  old  snail!"  cried  esprit  vif,  **dost  expect  to  cut  next  winter's  cabbages  for 
dinner?" 

**  Coming,  coming,  all  in  due  season — the  green  fruit  as  the  ripe,"  quoth  esprit sage^ 
with  tranquil  dignity. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  key  is  rattling  in  the  lock.  Reluctantly  the  stately  door 
yields  place  to  the  intruders,  who,  for  their  part,  pocket  sentimental  scruples  on  the 
spot  and  troop  gaily  into  occupation  of  Esau's  birth-right.  An  hour  or  more  later 
they  came  together  in  a  certain  lofty  and  much  tarnished  salon  on  the  ground-floor. 
Several  long,  narrow  windows  gave  light  to  the  place,  and  revealed  a  meagre  assort- 
ment of  furniture,  consisting  of  one  pier-table  and  glass,  one  ormolu  clock,  and  a 
double  row  of  white  painted  armchairs  facing  each  other  down  the  centre  of  the  floor. 
The  company  seated  themselves  tHe-a-teie  and  began  conversation  at  once.  They 
described  the  view  from  the  towers  as  something  beyond  description  ;  the  heath  was 
gold-dusted  with  furze  and  historic  genet^  or  broom-flower,  tossing  its  yellow  plumes  to 
the  wind,  on  the  very  spot,  may  be,  where  Geoffrey  leaned  from  his  saddle-bow  to 
snatch  an  iron  gloveful,  and  give  the  gypsy  flower's  name  to  a  race  of  kings.  There 
was  a  grass-grown  moat,  flanked  deep  with  apple-trees  at  present,  a  ruinous  terrace, 
and  fig  and  peach  trees  blossoming  against  the  south  wall.  Already  some  one  had 
unearthed  a  carved  oaken  armoire.  High  and  low  scraps  of  ancient  splendour  met  the 
eye — scantily  robed  goddesses  and  cupids  lolling  amidst  the  mildewed  plaster  of  their 
Olympian  heights,  bits  of  fine  wrought-iron  work,  **  precious"  mantel-pieces,  tile 
floors,  and  exquisite  parquetery.  These  magnificent  apartments  opening  one  into  the 
other,  wide,  sunny,  barely  furnished,  were  contrasted  with  our  confined  and  over- 
crowded modern  tenements ;  one  breathed  another  atmosphere,  it  was  declared,  one 
expanded  deliciously  as  after  a  stuffy  and  cramped  railway  journey.  All  this  said,  and 
much  besides,  an  uncomfortable  pause  took  place,  while  anxious  eyes  were  turned 
upon  a  quiet  little  person  who  occupied  one  of  the  sprawling  armchairs.  **  A  penny 
for  your  thoughts,  dearest  Madame  Sphinx,"  some  one  ventured. 

Madame  roused  herself  and  replied  in  a  voice  of  much  sweetness  but  absolute 
authority,  **  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  this  is  an  ideal  old  chateau — the  chateau  of  one's 
dreams — and  I  think  we  had  better  drive  home  by  the  valley  road  and  look  again  at 
that  Chalet  de  la  Plage." 

**  Chalet  de  la  Plage!"  was  echoed  in  various  notes  of  astonishment,  disdain, 
supplication,  but  in  conspicuous  oblivion  of  the  morning's  enthusiasm  over  this  same 
pretty,  bijou  chalet,  with  its  flag-staff  and  flowered  chintzes,  and  sea-washed  garden 
wall.  Since  then,  indeed,  ambition  had  plumed  itself  for  higher  flights,  and  madame 
would  greatly  oblige  by  an  instant  explanation  of  her  perverse  suggestion. 

**  Willingly,"  she  responded.  **  You  must  know  that  I  also  have  found  my  time 
fully  occupied  in  a  research  less  agreeable  apparently  than  yours.  I  have  been  taking 
notes  of  battered  chimneys,  gaping  tiles  and  bricks,  ruinous  stairways  and  damaged 
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walls.  I  find  that  many  of  these  heavy  wooden  shutters  are  nailed  down,  and  so 
conceal  apertures  absolutely  void  of  window  glass  or  casement.  Not  a  room  in  the 
place  may  be  called  weather  proof,  and  but  for  its  solid,  old  fashioned  workmanship, 
the  whole  fabric  might  crumble  before  your  eyes  like  some  fantastic  ch&ieau  en  Esfaptt. 
The  domestic  offices,  which  lie  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  include  a  kitchen  big 
enough  to  swallow  up  an  ordinary  suburban  residence.  It  looks  and  smells  like  some 
subterranean  cavern.  To  be  sure  there  are  five  or  six  odd  shaped  windows  set  deep 
in  the  wall,  and  glazed  with  green  bull's-eye  glass,  just  visible  through  the  years' 
accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwebs.     Every  drop  of  sweet  water  must  be  fetched  by 


hand  from  the  washing  fountain  at  the  gate  ;  and  no  sign  of  stove  or  cooking  range  of 
any  description  could  I  discover,  save  a  kind  of  raised  platform  lined  with  cracked  tiles, 
and  holding  little  grates  for  the  use  of  charcoal,  together  with  an  immense  fireplace 
which  extends  half  the  length  of  the  room,  and  might  serve  as  a  roasting-place  for  an 
ogre's  dinner.      In  short,  to  make  such  a  place  barely  habitable  would  require  the 

" '  Twenty  old  fellows  in  blue  coats  and  badges, 

And  half-dozen  old  cooks,  and  coachmen,  fooimen  and  pages. 
Of  the  old  courtier  of  the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  old  courtier.' 

But  seriously,  how  Is  it  possible  for  our  modest  household  to  warm  even  a  corner  of 
this  barrack?  We  should  lose  ourselves  some  day,  and  take  to  insane  wanderings 
after  the  echo  of  our  own  voices.  And  then  when  winter  comes,  and  Atlantic  gales 
go  howling  about  the  great  empty  shell — ah  !  my  children,  I  feel  confident  we  should 
deeply  deplore  our  temerity  in  usurping  the  place  of  all  this  bygone  splendour ! "  cried 
madame,  waxing  eloquent. 
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Her  audience  listened  agliast.  They  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply,  but  took  their 
seats  meekly  enough  in  the  ramshackle  vehicle,  and  jogged  back  again  past  fish-pond, 
and  pigeon-tower,  and  fountain  at  the  gate.  Probably  the  old  washerwomen  had  some 
derisive  jokes  to  crack  among  themselves  at  the  expense  of  these  discomfited  parretius  ; 
the  high-born  pigeons  cooed  complacently,  swelling  with  still  more  inflated  pride, 
while  a  polite  gurgle  rippled  round  the  lish-ponds,  where  some  old  family  carp 
preserved  intact  their  select  and  exclusive  circle  under  l\\e  fieurs-de-lis. 


But  our  adventurers  were  not  so  easily  routed  as  might  appear.  That  same  night, 
behind  closed  blinds  of  the  Hotel  Couronne  d'Or,  an  animated  discussion  took  place, 
which  madame  herself  wound  up  in  the  following  memorable  words  :  "  Very  well 
then  ;  it  is  agreed  that  two  maid-servants  shall  sufHce  for  our  needs,  and  half-a-dozeo 
rooms,  and  no  repairs  are  expected,  nor  any  '  home  comforts.'  For  my  part  I  will  do 
my  best  under  every  disaster  not  to  remind  you  that  '  I  told  you  so.' " 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  decision  a  thin  cloud  of  wood  smoke  was  observed 
hovering  over  the  tal!  chimneys  of  the  Chateau  du  Breuil.  The  news  was  noised 
abroad  in  cider  cour  and  cabaret,  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  by  the  washing  fountains, 
and  under  the  big  umbrellas,  red,  blue,  yellow,  which  spring  like  a  mushroom  growth 
every  Saturday  morning  on  the  Place  of  the  nearest  market  town.  Such  a  stir  had 
not  been  felt  since  Von  Goben's  Uhlans  came  riding  by — event  long  to  be  remembered, 

3B  2 
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when  every  honest  peasant -farmer  hastened  to  plant  cabbages  over  the  family  ti 

and  shut  up  his  daughters,  and  insanely  vociferous  l!ve  fowl,  after  the  traditional  usage 

of  a  much  harrowed  land. 

Hardly  had  the  new-comers  built  their  first  fire  than  kind  fortune  sent  to  their  door 
a  comfortable,  middle-aged  peasant  woman  in  search  of  a  position  as  cook.  She 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  creature,  a  fine,  old-fashioned  cook,  and  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  talkers  on  earth.  Her  patois  of  the  broadest  was  garnished  with  oaths 
strang'e  and  outlandish,  Mais,  parbUu .'  as  the  good  soul  herself  would  say,  why 
dwell  on  these  trifling  defects,  more  than  balanced  as  they  were  by  many  sterling 
She  was  a  gourmand,  yet  never  failed  to  serve  the  best  o\\  her  employer's 


table  ;  she  had  a  passion  for  strong  black  coffee  and  brandy,  yet  never  strengthened 
the  one  at  expense  of  the  family  colfee-pot,  or  imbibed  the  other  to  undue  excess, 
excepting  occasionally  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Her  skill  in  browning,  bruising,  and 
brewing  the  fragrant  berry  approached  almost  to  a  black  art,  and  was  always  performed 
in  secret  seanu.  Her  coffee-pot  was  her  fetish,  and  no  hand  save  her  own  was 
permitted  to  dispense  this  mysteriously  delicious  decoction.  Each  day,  after  dijiUner, 
she  dawned  on  the  view  of  her  cheerfully  expectant  little  world,  her  cap-strings  flying, 
her  broad  face  glowing  through  good  cheer  and  6re  warmth,  a  burnished  salver  borne 
aloft  in  both  hands  like  another  delightfully  substantial  Hebe  to  the  gods. 

La  Victoire  did  not  fail  among  her  multifarious  duties  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the 
newly  instaWsd  femme-dediambre.  This  erratic  little  maid  had  been  chosen  from  a  bevy 
of  less  picturesque  competitors  for  love  of  her  bright,  brown  face,  and  high-flying 
Bretonne  cap.  She  rejoiced  also  in  a  pair  of  sabots,  patched  and  quaintly  pointed  at  the 
toes  after  the  good  old  model  now  going  into  disuse.  These  la  petite  wore  in  season 
and  out,  persistently  neglecting  to  leave  them  behind  when  entering  the  family  apart- 
nents  where  their  clatter  down  stone  stairways,  scurry  through  tiled  passages,  and 
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thunder  over  wooden  parquetry,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  of  a  morning,  waii  something 
to  arouse  the  most  somnolent  attention. 

Those  were  halcyon  days  in  the  old  chateau  while  summer  lasted,  and  nectarines 
and  peaches  ripened  on  the  south  wall,  and  Marie  and  the  magpies  ate  them.  The 
season  was  exceptionally  fine,  a  succession  of  still  sunny  days  and  golden  sunsets, 
which  lingered  on  the  sea  until  early  birds  began  piping  in   another  sunrise.     From 
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time  to  time  a  few  favoured  mortals,  astray  in  the  outer  world,  were  so  lucky  as  to 
find  the  road  to  this  enchanted  chateau,  and  there  lose  consciousness,  for  a  while,  of 
life's  stern  reality  in  potions  of  La  Victoire's  Martinique.  Even  Madame  la  Chatelaine 
smoothed  her  anxious  brow,  and  smiled  indulgently  to  the  oft-repeated  taunt  of 
**  I  told  you  so  !" 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  this  ideal  existence  might  have  lasted  but  for  two 
disastrous  events.  Equinoctial  storms  set  in  early  and  pertinaceously,  and  La  Victoire 
gave  warning.  She  had  now,  it  appeared,  saved  up  money  sufficient  to  begin  legal 
proceedings  against  her  belle  w^re,  who  was  a  rich  mill-owner,  she  explained,  with  lands 
and  rents  at  her  back.  Figure  to  yourself  this  opulent  woman  driving  her  snug 
donkey  into  the  Bourg  every  market  day,  its  panniers  bursting  with  fat  pullets,  ducks, 
rabbits,  pigeons,  eggs — everything,  in  short,  and  of  the  best,  while  at  the  same  time 
her  only  son's  wife  slaved  among  strangers,  wearing  the  collar  of  misery !  Such  a 
condition  of  things  was  no  longer  possible,  and  La  Victoire  departed  on  her  retributive 
mission,  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  bathed  in  tears,  and  only  lingering  one  short  half-hour, 
or  so,  outside  the  salon  windows,  to  demonstrate  for  the  last  time,  the  superlative 
merits  of  Martinique  over  all  other  coffee  grains  whatever. 

Many  new  and  strange  serving  women  came  and  went  in  the  bonne  femme^ s  footsteps. 
There  was  a  delicate,  small  voiced  old  lady,  who  cooked  exquisitely,  but  was  presently 
laid  by  the  heels  with  rheumatic  aches  in  every  brittle  old  joint.  A  young  person 
bringing  credentials  from  the  maitre  d^ hotel  of  a  neighbouring  chateau,  sailed  in  one 
day  and  took  the  family  by  storm.  She  belonged  to  the  fishing  community,  and  her 
gaily  dyed  petticoats,  orange  silk  scarf,  and  head-kerchief  tied  butterfly  fashion,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  quaint,  almost  monastic  costume  of  the  little  Bretonne  Marie. 
Fully  conscious  of  her  advantages  la  belle  stepped  erect  and  lightly,  smiling  now  and 
then  to  a  flash  of  pearl-white  teeth,  and  coquettishly  biting  her  red  lips  to  a  deeper 
carnation  still.  Alas !  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Her  culinary  per- 
formances were  nothing  short  of  execrable.  Then  followed  an  apple-cheeked  young 
girl  out  of  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  picturesque  of  old  houses  near  the  market 
place.  She  in  turn  took  panio  at  sight  of  so  much  open  sky  and  breezy  space,  like  a 
hand-raised  bird  too  suddenly  set  at  large. 

About  this  time  St.  Martin's  summer  came  in  to  soften  the  asperities  of  fortune, 
and  cast  its  unreal  glamour  over  autumn's  wizard  of  old.  But  soon  fresh  storm 
legions  swooped  down  from  the  Atlantic,  heather  and  forest  were  cleared  for  action, 
and  winter  began  in  earnest.  Now  musty  odours  of  cider  making  were  wafted  from 
every  farmyard,  fagots  littered  the  bypaths,  axe  and  pruning-hook  made  havoc  among 
the  tall  wayside  trees.  In  all  the  country  no  Christian  woman  could  be  found  willing 
to  inter  herself  alive,  even  for  one  week,  in  the  lonely  chateau.  Better  a  dry  crust, 
cheered  by  neighbourly  faces,  than  fabulous  wages,  meat  three  times  a  day,  caur  de 
cidre  for  the  drinking,  but  withal  savage  woods,  waters,  and  houseless  wastes  in  winter 
time.  Occasionally  the  family  indulged  a  wistful  retrospect  of  its  epicurean  summer 
life.  But  only  for  a  breathing  space.  It  was  necessary  to  brace  every  nerve  in  the 
teeth  of  an  imperative  present ;  to  fight  against  draughts  and  leaky  places  ;  to  feed 
gusty  chimneys  with  wormeaten  appletree  wood ;  to  scrutinize  treacherous  copper 
cooking  utensils,  and  supervise  family  dinners. 

La  petite  Marie  endeared  herself  in  more  ways  than  one  at  this  critical  period.  She 
was  always  cheerful,  always  alert ;  the  lively  clatter  of  her  sabots  and  sound  of  her 
untutored  young  voice  carolling  loud  and  shrill  some  childish  doggerel,  bade  defiance 
to  the  blustering  elements  outside.  One  dull  December  morning  however  she  was 
discovered  seated,  silent  and  dejected,  on  the  lower  step  of  a  narrow  stone  flight  which 
ascended  from  a  corner  of  the  great  kitchen  into  half  ruinous  chambers  overhead. 
Beside  her  stood  bucket  and  scrubbing-brush,  but  the  little  maid  neither  splashed  nor 
bustled  after  her  cheerful  wont. 

**  Why  spend  your  energies  on  this  out-of-the-way  corner?  "  her  mistress  expostu- 
lated ;  **  surely  your  own  kitchen  presents  scrubbing  ground  wide  enough  for  any 
reasonable  ambition." 

**  Madame  is  right ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  see  if  I  could  get  those  marks  out,"  Marie 
explained,  pointing  to  some  black  spots  on  the  steps  above  :  **  I  might  have  spared 
myself  the  pains,"  she  added  gloomily,  **  blood  stains  never  come  out.  Madame," 
Marie  continued,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  husky  whisper,  **this  is  a  wicked,  blood- 
stained old  place,  this  old  manor  house.     The  M^re  Follet  told  me  she  would  not  pass 
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grand  seigneurs  sitting  inside  ;  madame,  believe  me  !  not  one  of  them  had  a  head 
on  his  shoulders." 
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"That  was  indeed  very  remarkable,"  madame  admitted.  "  But  perhaps  the  miller's 
goodwife  had  been  treating  our  poor  little  washerwoman  to  an  extra  taste  of  brandy 
in  her  coffee  after  the  hard  day's  work,  and  she  may  have  felt  a  little  confused  in  her 
poor  head,  you  know." 

Marie  was  offended.      "  Madame  is  an  unbeliever,"  she  said,  "  but  La  Mfere  Follet 


"'MADAME,'   MARIE   CONTINUED,    DROPPING   HER   VOICE  TO  A    HtlSKV   WHISPER,    'THIS    IS    A   BLOOD- 
STAINED  OLD   PLACE.'" 

declares  that  had  she  mustered  courage  that  night  to  follow  after  the  coach  she  would 
have  discovered  where  those  old  aristocrats  buried  their  treasure  when  they  were 
obliged  to  run  out  of  the  country  with  hardly  a  stitch  to  their  backs  ;  for  row  every 
dark  foggy  night  some  say,  and  others,  every  time  another  member  of  the  family  dies, 
they  come  back  again  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  where  their  bones  lie  buried, 
and  hold  grand  reunions  in  their  old  manor-house.  They  bring  out  treasures  untold 
from  some  underground  hiding-place,  which  no  man  living  knows.    Strings  and  strings 
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of  precious  stones,  shining'  like  dew-drops  on  dusty  cobwebs,  and  piles  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  though  one  could  hardly  tell  them  from  old  copper  and  ironware  at 
present,  so  thick  is  the  rust  and  mildew,  and  slimy  tracks  of  snails  and  earth-worms. 
But  little  heed  they  take  of  that,  those  villain  ghosts.  They  drink,  and  laugh,  and 
jeer,  and  play  over  again  their  wicked  deeds.  Did  madame  never  hear  tell  of  the 
Sieur  de  Sade  ?  Any  old  woman  at  the  fountain  could  tell  madame.  They  say  there 
never  were  eyes  so  blue  and  soft  as  his ;  his  hands,  too,  were  white  and  long  like  a 
lady's,  and  he  carried  himself  with  an  air  !  The  girls  would  turn  to  look  after  him,  in 
spite  of  his  ugly  skin,  which  was  as  fiery  as  a  burning  coal.  Once  when  he  had  gone 
away  on  a  visit  to  Paris  the  hungry  peasants  ventured  to  fish  a  little  in  the  ponds, 
though  they  well  knew  it  was  at  risk  of  dear  life  ;  and  let  madame  imagine  what  they 
fished  up  !  First,  a  long  silken  ribbon,  and  tied  together  at  one  end  of  that  a  young* 
man  and  maiden,  who  were  both  pricked  all  over,  like  pullets  larded  for  the  roast,  with 
bits  of  coloured  favours  such  as  we  peasants  wear  at  our  wedding  festivals.'* 

**  Horrible  !  "  cried  madame,  turning  pale.  **  You  must  not  speak  or  think  of  such 
dreadful  things,  my  little  girl." 

**How  can  I  keep  from  thinking?"  whispered  Marie.  **  Madame,  fhy  part  is 
taken  ;  nothing  will  induce  me  to  pass  another  night  under  this  roof.  I  take  my  leave 
to-day,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  month's  wages." 

True  to  her  word  little  Marie  bundled  together  her  small  possessions  in  a  stout 
blue  handkerchief,  and  departed,  shaking  the  dust  of  the  doomed  house  from  off  her 
sabots.  Meanwhile  a  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  day,  displayed  at  sunset  lurid 
danger  signals  over  a  pale  and  troubled  sea.  Another  hour  and  the  shades  closed  in 
black  as  Erebus,  swallowing  up  earth  and  sky,  even  to  the  twinkling  red  and  white 
gleam  of  the  St.  Sauveur's  lighthouse.  The  family  passed  the  greater  part  of  that 
memorable  night  in  hand  to  hand  struggles  with  refractory  casements  and  shutters, 
which  sprang  from  their  fastenings  and  went  slamming  to  an  accompaniment  of 
shivered  glass.  Under  every  door  and  window  snake-like  coils  of  yellow  water  crept 
stealthily  in  ;  over  every  bedstead  trickled  slow  drops  as  pertinaciously  as  those  which 
have  been  known  to  wear  away  granite  rocks ;  discomfited  chimney-flues  sent  down 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  in  some  distant  chamber  a  ceiling  fell  with  resounding  crash. 
But  stranger  noises  still  filled  the  great  hollow  building — shrieks,  wild  laughter,  long 
drawn  sobs,  and  sighs  ineffably  soft  and  complaining — high  and  low,  through  corridor 
and  empty  room,  down  echoing  stairway  and  past  close  bolted  door,  swept  a  phantom 
crew,  pursued  and  pursuers. 

Morning  light  disclosed  our  adventurers  gathered  about  their  forlorn  breakfast- 
table,  wan  and  silent,  stripped  at  last  of  every  fond  and  sentimental  illusion.  Outside 
the  window  a  slender  poplar,  which  had  served  all  summer  to  mark  the  warm,  slow- 
gliding  hours  on  terrace  flagging,  now  lay  prone  amid  a  debris  of  cracked  tiles,  slates, 
mortar,  glass,  and  scattered  branches.  Overhead  ominous  looking  clouds  still  lowered, 
though  here  and  there  streaks  of  crystal-green  sky  shone  through,  like  glacial  streams 
in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow.  At  intervals  stray  sunbeams  stole  hurriedly  over  sea, 
and  heath,  and  pine-wood  avenues  (revealing  more  than  one  rude  breach  in  their 
serried  ranks),  but  lingered  tenderly  about  this  desolate  old  chateau,  whose  summer 
days  were  numbered — days  of  youth,  of  laughter,  of  splendid  life  and  luxury,  now 
closed  for  ever  in  chill  and  colourless  resignation. 

Madame  held  a  railway  time-table  in  one  hand,  which  she  studied  assiduously, 
stirring  her  coffee  the  while  to  its  last  vaporous  breath.     "Our  train,"  she  observed 

presently,  breaking  silence,  **our  train  leaves  F at  half-past  two — that  will  take 

us  into  Paris,  comfortably,  by  dinner-time.  And  now,  my  poor  children,"  smiling  with 
sad  complacency,  **you  cannot  deny — at  this  moment  you  must  admit.,  that  *I  told 
you  so  ! '" 


A    PROTRACTED   WEDDING. 

By  J.  THEODORE  BENT. 

DO  not  think  anything  but  a  wedding  of  magnificent  proportions  and 
the  attendant  incidents  will  ever  take  anybody  to  Telos,  an   insigni- 
ficant island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  unapproached  by  steamer, 
rarely  visited  even  by  sailing  boats,  for  there  are  only  two  small  villages 
thereon,  one  of  which   is  known  as  "  the  town,"  and  the  other  as 
"the  other  place,"  no  more  elaborate  nomenclature  being  thought 
necessary.     These  villages  have  no  attraction  to  offer  to  the  traveller, 
but  few  lo  the  archsBologist,  "and,"  concluded  a  friend  in  Rhodes, 
who  sought  to  dissuade  us  from  going,  "  the  island  is  full  of  lepers  ;  there  is  not  a 
clean  house  in  the  place,  for  the  lepers  live  and  die  amongst  their  relatives  as  if  nothing 
ailed  them." 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  lovely  February  day  when  we  reached  Telos  in  a  sailing  craft. 
As  we  approached  some  few  inhabitants  on  the  shore  stared  at  us  prior  to  beating  a 
hasty  retreat,  as  they  took  us  for  pirates  our  sailors  told  us,  and  for  some  time  after 
landing  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  approach.  When  all  fears  had  vanished  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  jabbering  crowd  of  women,  lo  whom  it  conveyed  nothing  when 
we  stated  that  we  came  from  England  ;  their  only  tangible  geographical  idea  was 
Constantinople,  and  they  supposed  England  must  be  a  neighbouring  village.  They 
were  all  women  down  here,  dressed  in  curious  garb.  On  their  heads  they  wore  a  red 
peaked  cap  like  a  Phrygian  helmet,  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief  round  the  forehead  ; 
from  their  ears  hung  immense  silver  rings  or  bangles,  five  or  six  in  number,  until  the 
lobes  of  their  poor  ears  were  hideously  distorted  ;  they  had  on  dark  brown  coats,  which 
came  below  the  knee,  of  course  homespun  material  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  red 
girdle  ;  beneath  the  coat  peeped  their  white  skirt,  rich  with  many-coloured  embroidery. 
As  for  their  feet  they  were  bare  just  now,  and  their  long  yellow  leather  shoes  with 
pointed  ends  were  cast  aside,  for  these  women  down  by  the  shore  were  engaged  in 
treading  home-made  flannel  on  boards  to  get  out  the  rough  hairs.  It  had  a  curious 
appearance  from  a  distance  ;  our  first  idea  was  that  in  Telos  women  washed  with  their 
feet  instead  of  their  hands. 

They  were  very  friendly,  and  as  it  was  dusk  and  too  late  to  send  for  a  mule  (of 
which  useful  race  by  the  way  we  found  only  one  specimen  lived  in  the  island,  and  that 
belonged  to  a  priest  in  "the  other  place")  they  shouldered  our  baggage,  and  with 
agile  bounding  steps  conducted  us  to  the  "  town,"  distant  about  half  an  hour's  walk, 
and  hidden  for  safety's  sake  behind  a  rock. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  superior  took  us  to  his  convent,  which  was  to  be  our  home, 
and  here,  after  making  minute  and  satisfactory  inquiries,  with  regard  to  leprosy  and 
its  relation  to  monks,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  left  our  tent  unpacked.  Not  that  the 
room  set  apart  for  us  was  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  it  was  haunted  by  many  smells, 
for  each  of  which  we  subsequently  discovered  a.  sufficient  reason.  Smell  number  one 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  superior  by  trade  was  a  maker  of  those  long  yellow 
shoes  we  had  seen  the  women  wearing,  and  the  room  next  to  ours  was  full  of  indiffer- 
ently cured  hides  ;  smell  number  two  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  superior  kept  and 
fattened  snails  for  his  own  table  in  a  cupboard  under  the  settee,  many  of  which  lay 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  their  prison  ;  minor  smells  arose  from  the  harbouring  of  horrible 
"  tit-bits  "  in  the  cupboards,  which  we  unceremoniously  expelled. 

Weddings  in  Telos  commonly  take  place  before  the  great  Lenten  fast,  but  weddings 
are  by  no  means  annual  occurrences  ;  the  superior  told  us  that  there  was  some  talk  of 
a  certain  Peter  and  a  certain  Catherine  being  married,  but  he  was  not  sure,  and  until 
it  was  ascertained  that  these  young  people  were  to  commit  matrimony  we  felt  that 
the  object  of  our  visit  to  Telos  was  in  jeopardy  of  being  frustrated.  Then  we  learnt 
that  the  "  crowning "  would  not  take  place  till  Sunday  fortnight,  and  that  our  stay 
amongst  the  lepers  must  be  prolonged  to  nearly  three  weeks. 

It  was  on  a  Monday,  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  "  crowning," 
that  the  festivities  for  the  wedding  of  Peter  and  Catherine  began.     It  was  the  prelude 
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to  the  coming  ceremony,  at  which  merely  the  two  families  and  nearest  friends  assemble 
in  their  best  clothes  at  the  bride's  house  to  congratulate  her. 

Catherine,  the  future  bride,  was  a  wild,  defiant-looking  young  person,  with  her  red 
peaked  cap  and  long  yellow  shoes  ;  round  her  neck  she  wore  rings  of  glass  beads  and 
no  less  than  fourteen  bangles  in  each  ear,  so  that  through  the  holes  in  her  ear  lobes, 
you  could  easily  have  passed  a  sixpence.  She  would  have  made  an  excellent  model 
for  a  gipsy  queen,  with  her  raven  locks  straggling  over  her  mahogany  coloured  face 
tanned  with  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  she  had  deep  black  eyes,  marked  eyebrows,  large 
nose,  and  snow  white  teeth.  I  tried  to  draw  her  on  several  occasions,  but  she  always 
darted  away,  thereby  tempting  me  to  tease  her  by  taking  out  my  sketchbook  every 
time  we  met,  until  one  day  she  fell  into  a  terrible  rage  and  I  was  warned  to  desist. 

Peter,  the  bridegroom,  was  just  a  clod-hopping  yokel  unaccustomed  to  fine  clothes, 
so  he  sat  very  stiffly  in  his  embroidered  waistcoat  with  red  back  and  red  sleeves, 
looking  anything  but  the  happy  man  who  was  about  to  wed  an  heiress.  Here  in  Telos 
the  laws  of  succession  are  curious  ;  a  first-born  daughter  inherits  all  her  mother's 
property,  clothes  and  jewellery,  even  the  stone  slab  in  the  women's  quarter  in  church  on 
which  her  mother  has  by  inheritance  an  exclusive  right  to  stand  during  the  liturgy,  is 
.settled  on  the  eldest  daughter :  the  eldest  son  inherits  all  his  father's  property  and  his 
father's  stall  or  slab  in  church.  The  result  is  that  younger  daughters  never  marry,  and 
the  society  of  Telos  is  flooded  with  old  maids  ;  younger  sons  either  remain  as  common 
servants  on  their  elder  brothers'  land,  or  more  frequently  emigrate  in  search  of  work. 
Love  matches  and  romance  are  unknown  ;  parents  arrange  such  things.  No  wonder 
Peter  looked  a  little  scared,  for  he  was  being  driven  into  matrimony  with  no  further 
voice  in  the  matter  than  a  boy  has  when  he  is  sent  to  school.  Furthermore  he  was 
to  receive  a  goodly  dower  with  Catherine,  which  is  a  serious  consideration  in  Telos, 
where  each  landowner  tills  his  own  land,  and  the  richest  man  is  the  greatest  slave. 
Hired  labour  is  unknown,  each  family  looks  after  its  own  land  and  cattle  and  flocks  ; 
as  they  have  gone  on  for  generations  they  go  on  still.  So  the  position  of  a  man 
about  to  wed  an  heiress  with  broad  lands  in  Telos  appears  under  a  different  aspect. 

In  walked  Papa  Nikolaos,  the  chief  priest,  to  give  his  blessing  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,  and  a  small  portion  of  barley  was  produced  by  the  head  of  each  family,  which 
was  ground  by  a  stone  handmill  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  and  after  being  blessed 
by  him  was  distributed  to  those  present.  This  opening  ceremony  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **  little  flour "  {fiiKpa  dkta-fiara)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  **  great  flour" 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

From  this  day  the  bride's  house  presented  a  busy  appearance  ;  all  her  female 
relatives  were  collected  together  there  from  morning  till  night,  assisting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  trousseau.  It  must  be  here  mentioned  that  it  is  the  bride  who  always 
provides  the  house,  and  it  is  the  first  care  of  a  parent  to  see  that  a  marriageable 
daughter  has  a  house  to  which  she  may  bring  home  her  man,  on  which  occasion  the 
friends  throw  stones  into  it  with  lichen  on,  expressing  a  wish  as  they  do  so  that  the 
man  may  cleave  to  his  new  home  like  the  lichen  to  the  stone.  Catherine's  house 
consisted  of  one  large  windowless  room,  as  yet  unadorned  with  any  furniture  ;  at  one 
end  w'as  a  raised  place  where  the  bed  would  be  spread,  approached  by  two  steep  steps  ; 
beneath  this  were  deep  cupboards  where  Catherine  would  keep  her  stores  ;  all  round  the 
room  was  a  shelf  on  which  the  family  crockery  would  be  kept ;  from  the  ceiling  hung 
a  sort  of  net  fixed  on  to  a  stick,  a  sine  qud  non  in  a  Teliote  house  for  keeping  bread  in  ; 
from  another  nail  hung  a  branch  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  wedding  maccaroni  would  be 
hung.  Now  the  women  were  squatting  on  the  mud  floor,  stitching  and  sewing  and 
singing  snatches  of  songs  (manfinada)  as  they  worked. 

Our  wedding  festivities  were  renewed  on  Wednesday,  on  which  day  the  families  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  came  with  baskets  full  of  barley  and  of  wheat  to  Catherine's 
house  ;  this  grain  was  then  divided  into  portions,  and  distributed  amongst  the  houses 
to  be  ground.  Such  was  the  wedding  present  Catherine  received  from  her  uncles,  her 
cousins,  and  her  aunts,  and  presently  the  whole  village  was  alive  with  the  monotonous 
grind  of  the  hand-mills  consisting  of  two  large  stones  one  of  which  women  {mylomstrai) 
whirl  round  and  round  with  the  aid  of  a  stick. 

Towards  evening  Peter,  the  bridegroom,  was  informed  that  all  the  flour  was 
ground,  whereupon  certain  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  with  flutes,  bagpipes,  and 
lyres,  escorted  him  from  house  to  house  to  collect  this  flour  in  large  baskets.  At  each 
house  they  tarried  for  a  little  while,  the  musicians  played,  and  young  men  and  maidens 
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danced  a  curious  and  pretty  dance  in  which  only  two  dance  together  at  a  time.  It  bears 
a  strong-  resemblance  to  a  Scotch  reel,  but  is  improved,  as  all  the  Greek  rustic  dances 
are,  by  the  addition  of  singing. 

From  house  to  house  this  gay  band  wandered,  singing  and  dancing  at  each  house 
till  the  flour  was  all  collected ;  then  they  took  it  to  the  bride's  house,  where  a  table 
was  spread  at  which  the  women  who  had  ground  the  grain  and  the  young  men  who 
had  accompanied  the  bridegroom  were  entertained.  After  their  appetites  were  satisfied 
they  continued  to  sing  and  dance  nearly  all  through  the  night.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
interlaced  Cretan  dance  with  rapid  step  and  many  an  antic  ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
reposeful  siganos  in  which  the  circle  of  dancers  glided  slowly  along,  the  men  smoking 
cigarettes  and  singing  mantinadaj  a  recognized  period  of  rest.  Thus  ended  the  pre- 
nuptial  ceremony  of  the  **  great  flour."  Now  they  had  meal  enough  for  the  wedding 
maccaroni  and  the  bread,  and  now  Peter  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  less  shy  slnd 
Catherine  a  little  less  haughty. 

We  will  pass  over  a  few  somewhat  monotonous  days,  and  we  will  join  the 
next  wedding  festival,  which  took  place  on  Sunday.  This  is  the  day  on  which  the 
female  friends  of  the  bride  assemble  in  great  force  to  assist  her  in  making  maccaroni ; 
each  woman  brought  with  her  a  gift,  either  a  basket  of  almonds,  or- of  figs,  or 
some  other  produce  of  the  soil,  and  very  hard  was  their  Sabbath  day's  work,  as  they 
knelt  around  the  low  wooden  tables  on  which  they  rolled  the  long  strings  of  maccaroni. 
The  roofs  of  Catherine's  house  and  of  several  neighbouring  houses  were  white  with  the 
long  strings  of  this  delicacy  drying  in  the  sun.  Towards  evening  a  festive  company  of 
men  and  women  collected  all  these  strings  to  the  sound  of  music  and  singing,  and  then 
they  took  them  to  the  bride's,  house  and  hung  them  from  the  branch  of  the  tree.  Again 
a  table  was  spread  with  the  food  that  had  been  brought ;  again  they  danced  and  sang 
nearly  all  night.  The  capacity  of  a  Greek  for  dancing  almost  surpasses  belief.  At 
weddings,  at  Easter,  at  pilgrimages,  they  will  dance  consecutively  for  two  days  and 
two  nights,  with  only  occasional  interludes  for  food  and  drink. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  we  began  our  wedding  in  sober  earnest.  On  this  day 
Peter,  the  bridegroom,  sent  forth  his  young  friends  to  the  mountains  to  collect  firewood 
for  cooking  the  wedding  meal,  and  towards  evening  he,  accompanied  by  all  the  youth 
and  gaiety  of  Telos,  repaired  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  mountain  side  where  they  played, 
sang,  let  off  guns,  and  otherwise  amused  themselves  until  the  return  of  the  woodcutters 
groaning  under  burdens  of  fresh-cut  brushwood.  The  bagpipe,  the  flute,  and  the  lyre 
headed  the  homeward-bound  procession,  and  when  they  reached  the  bride's  house  they 
found  a  table  spread  at  which  the  woodcutters  were  hospitably  entertained  and  refreshed 
for  the  nocturnal  orgy  of  dancing.  No  eligible  parti  is  harder  worked  during  a  London 
season  than  is  a  Teliote  at  a  wedding  festivity. 

The  Thursday  preceding  the  **  crowning  "  is  invariably,  if  weather  permits,  devoted 
to  fishing  to  supply  fish  for  the  feast.  At  break  of  day  Peter  sent  off"  his  fishermen 
down  to  the  shore,  where  all  day  they  worked  at  the  grypos^  as  they  call  their  favourite 
mode  of  fishing  in  these  parts.  They  have  a  very  long  net  to  which  floats  of  cork  are 
attached.  This  net  is  then  dropped  into  the  sea  out  of  a  boat  in  a  semi-circle,  the 
two  ends  of  which  are  drawn  to  shore  by  the  men  and  the  fish  secured.  It  was  highly 
picturesque  to  watch  them  as  they  toiled  with  bare  legs  and  trousers  tucked  up  behind, 
red  caps  on  their  heads,  and  the  rope  of  the  net  bound  round  their  waists.  Thus  they 
worked  all  day  until  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on  and  the  products  of  the  deep  came 
in  fast.  Peter,  again  accompanied  by  musicians  and  friends  with  guns,  came  down  to 
the  shore  to  conduct  the  men  home  with  their  spoil.  On  arriving  at  a  threshing  floor, 
the  bride's  own  especial  property,  they  halted,  fried  some  of  their  fish  for  the  evening 
meal,  and  then  took  the  rest  with  them  to  the  bride's  house.  This  evening  the 
fishermen  had  their  feast  and  another  night  of  dancing  and  gaiety  ensued. 

Friday  morning  ushered  in  another  phase  in  the  programme.  Peter  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  shepherds  on  the  mountain-side  to  bring  down  sheep,  lambs,  and  kids 
that  afternoon  for  the  wedding.  Accordingly  about  three  o'clock  he  started  off 
accompanied  as  usual  by  the  music  and  the  guns,  to  a  spot  where  they  waited  until 
the  shepherds  came,  each  with  a  victim  round  his  neck.  These  they  took  straightway 
to  the  bride's  threshing-floor  and  slaughtered,  skinning  the  corpses  by  blowing  into 
them  with  tubes,  and  the  meat  was  taken  to  stock  Catherine's  larder.  That  evening 
the  wild,  skin-clad  shepherds  were  given  a  hearty  meal,  and  so  well  plied  with  wine 
that  the  subsequent  festivities  partook  of  a  very  riotous  character. 
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Saturday  was  a  very  busy  day  indeed,  for  in  the  afternoon  Peter  had  to  move,  that 
is  to  say,  all  his  clothes  and  personal  effects  were  carried  by  his  friends  with  music  and 
song  from  his  father's  house  to  that  of  his  bride.  Some  of  the  little  distychs  they 
sang  on  the  road  were  quaint  and  pretty.  Peter  himself,  whose  voice  was  none  of  the 
sweetest,  was  obliged  to  sing  some  verses  as  he  left  the  paternal  threshold  ;  every  bride- 
groom has  to  do  it,  they  told  me,  and  the  verses  sung  are  always  the  same,  alluding 
in  a  quaint  way  to  the  bark  which  was  about  to  set  sail  on  the  matrimonial  ocean. 

"  Rig  well  the  bulwark,  cast  in  ballast ;  this  evening  we  must  see  that  the  ship  is  secure," 

thus  sang  our  friend  Peter  as  he  launched  his  craft  into  an  unknown  ocean. 

On  reaching  Catherine's  house  the  bundles  of  clothes  were  deposited  on  the  floor, 
and  the  assembled  guests  fell  to  dancing  with  a  will,  for  this  night  their  gaiety  was  to 
be  limited.  Some  of  them  had  hardly  time  to  eat  and  drink,  so  eager  were  they  to 
get  through  as  much  dancing  as  they  could  before  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the 
more  solemn  duties  of  the  evening  were  to  begin.  The  settlements  at  that  hour  have 
to  be  read,  that  is  to  say,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  publicly 
announce  the  portions  which  they  were  about  to  bestow  on  their  children,  which 
previously  have  only  been  arranged  in  private. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  this  primitive  life  to  see  the  sacrifice  that 
parents  will  undergo  to  secure  a  good  marriage  for  a  child.  An  old  mother  will  give 
up  everything  to  her  eldest  daughter ;  she  will  live  out  the  rest  of  her  days  as  a 
subordinate  inmate  in  the  house  which  was  once  her  own  ;  she  will  become  her 
daughter's  slave,  and  perform  all  the  menial  duties  of  the  household.  Old  age  is  in 
no  way  respected  amongst  them. 

The  business  of  the  settlements  over,  the  clothes  of  Peter  and  of  Catherine  were 
spread  out  on  the  floor  side  by  side,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  Papa  Nikalaos.  We 
thus  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observing  the  richly-embroidered  dresses  which  the 
mother  was  passing  on  to  her  daughter  ;  the  red  Phrygian  cap  now  decked  with  gold 
for  the  coming  wedding,  the  coarse  silver  jewels,  above  all,  the  earrings  and  the  yellow 
shoes.  During  the  ceremony  we  guests  stood  devoutly  in  a  row,  and  when  the  clothes 
had  received  their  benediction  we  each  received  one  in  turn,  and  as  a  compensation 
we  each  were  expected  to  hand  to  the  priest  a  coin  on  a  dish  which  he  carried  round. 
Having  secured  the  coins  somewhere  in  the  mysterious  folds  of  his  long  raiment. 
Papa  Nikolaos  next  handed  round  a  dish  on  which  was  the  so-called  '*  honey-cake" 
(ftcXoKovvo),  a  mixture  of  honey,  figs,  and  almonds,  and  covered  with  sesame  seeds. 
By  the  side  of  this  dish  was  a  knife  which  each  guest  was  expected  to  dip  into  this 
cake  and  suck.  There  are  occasions  on  which  one  has  not  the  courage  to  be  particular, 
and  this  was  one  of  them — we  too  dipped  in  the  knife  and  sucked. 

As  he  or  she  sucked,  each  guest  addressed  the  young  couple  with  these  words, 
**  May  your  lot  be  thus  sweet." 

And  now  came  the  most  curious  ceremony  of  all,  **  the  hanging  up  of  the  clothes" 
(Kpi/xfuurrpov).  Firstly,  the  chief  priest  with  his  own  hands  suspended  to  a  pole 
especially  prepared,  a  rich  piece  of  embroidery  over  the  nuptial  couch.  This 
embroidery  is  called  a  sperb^re.  Each  family  has  one,  and  for  this  purpose  many  of 
the  Eastern  antimacassars  we  can  now  buy  so  cheap  were  originally  used.  Secondly, 
two  young  men,  the  bridegroom's  compare^  as  they  are  called,  or  as  we  might  style 
them  **his  best  men,"  proceeded  to  hang  over  a  pole  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
ropes  just  over  the  doorway  all  the  clothes  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  as  each 
article  was  carefully  suspended  eight  young  girls,  arm-in-arm,  four  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  sang  distychs  as  follows.  An  embroidered  robe  of  Catherine's  was  hung  up, 
and  the  maidens  sang, 

**  The  bride,  the  lovely  bride  is  like  a  well  freighted  vessel  laden  with  golden  apparel." 

Then  came  a  pair  of  blue  baggy  trousers  belonging  to  Peter,  which  were  greeted 
with  the  song,  **  To-day  the  handsome  Pallicari  has  gained  the  queen;  to-day  they 
have  read  the  firman  from  the  city,"  and  so  on  until  all  the  clothes  were  suspended  from 
the  pole,  and  each  garment  had  been  greeted  by  a  song. 

These  clothes  were  not  what  the  happy  couple  would  wear  on  their  wedding-day,  but 
represented  their  respective  wardrobes,  which  would  doubtless  last  them  their  lives  ; 
and  they  are  left  hanging  on  the  pole  for  forty  days  after  the  wedding,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  priest  comes,  gives  them  another  blessing  and  they  are  taken  down 
and  put  into  the  chests.     Having  accomplished  their  task,  the  young  men  and  maidens 
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continued  their  singing  and  their  work,  adorning  the  walls  with  pieces  of  rich  Eastern 
embroidery,  and  hanging  up  the  family  plates  and  pitchers  to  nails  on  the  walls,  so 
that  the  effect  gained  was  highly  decorative  ;  such  an  effect  as  English  ladies  in  a 
more  methodical  way  love  to  attain  in  their  drawing-rooms.  For  forty  days  the  bridal 
house  was  to  remain  thus  adorned,  when  the  embroideries  would  be  put  away  with  the 
clothes,  only  to  be  brought  out  on  similar  occasions  of  festivity. 

A  little  more  dancing  and  a  little  more  singing  followed,  and  then  every  one  dis- 
persed for  the  night  except  poor  Peter,  who  was  left  to  pass  the  last  night  of  his 
bachelor  life  in  his  new  home  ;  the  door  was  locked  by  a  best  man  who  carried  off  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  home  of  her  future  mother-in- 
law,  there  to  sleep  her  last  maiden  sleep. 

Peter  was  released  at  an  early  hour  by  his  best  men  ;  the  bridesmaids  were  busily 
engaged  in  arraying  Catherine  in  her  bridal  attire,  robes  rich  with  embroidery  and 
covered  with  jewellery.  The  crowns  were  made  amidst  singing  and  drinking  and 
general  mirth,  **  the  town  "  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement,  and  towards  midday 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  was  performed  in  the  church  according  to  the  usual  rites  of 
the  Greek  ritual,  and' Peter  and  Catherine  came  forth  man  and  wife  to  be  embraced  by 
an  excited  crowd  in  the  courtyard  of  the  church,  and  to  have  cotton  seeds,  almonds, 
and  grain  showered  on  their  heads. 

The  crowd  with  a  great  flourish  of  music  and  the  letting  off  of  guns  conducted 
them  to  their  home,  and  on  crossing  the  threshold  Peter  threw  in  a  rose  which  he  then 
crushed  with  his  heel,  indicating  thereby,  the  superior  told  me,  the  love  and  concord 
that  would  reign  in  the  house,  and  that  their  days  would  pass  as  sweetly  as  the  scent 
of  the  rose.  His  mother-in-law  was  there  to  meet  him  ;  she  held  in  her  hand  the 
share  of  a  plough,  in  which  she  had  put  some  burning  charcoal  ashes.  This  she 
waved  before  the  newly-married  couple  after  the  fashion  of  incense  ;  in  fact  the 
ceremony  is  known  as  **  the  incensing  of  the  ploughshare,"  and  is  supposed  to  secure 
for  them  strength  like  the  iron  of  the  share,  and  success  in  agriculture. 

Peter  and  Catherine  entered  their  home,  and  were  placed  on  a  settee  to  be  stared 
at  by  their  friends.  She  sat  upright  and  defiant,  he  lolled  awkwardly  by  her  side  and 
nervously  played  with  the  tassel  of  his  fez,  whilst  the  relatives  hurried  to  and  fro  with 
trays  of  loukoum  and  honey-cake,  glasses  of  raki,  and  gourds  of  wine. 

Another  priestly  blessing — if  these  blessings  are  of  avail  nobody  could  be  more 
sure  of  happiness  than  this  much-blessed  couple — and  then  the  wedding  party 
adjourned  to  the  bride's  threshing  floor  where  they  danced  and  sang  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven  until  the  shades  of  evening  and  hunger  constrained  them  to  return 
to  the  nuptial  banquet,  at  which  a  marvellous  amount  of  fish  and  lamb  broth  was 
consumed  by  the  usually  abstemious  Teliotes. 

Kalvas,  flgs,  loukoum,  and  other  delicacies,  together  with  liberal  potations,  were 
distributed ;  when  thus  recruited  the  guests  set  to  work  to  dance  again,  and  long 
after  we  were  in  bed  in  our  convent  cell  we  heard  the  shouts  of  the  revellers  as  they 
returned  from  the  nuptial  feast. 

On  Monday  morning  betimes  Peter  came  out  of  his  new  home  in  answer  to  the 
summons  of  his  friends.  They  partook  together  of  a  light  repast,  and  then  proceeded 
to  celebrate  what  is  termed  the  **  false  wedding,"  on  which  occasion  the  best  men  go 
ai^ound  the  town  and  summon  guests  to  what  they  jocosely  call  **  their  own  wedding,** 
which  consists  of  dancing  all  day  on  a  threshing  floor  belonging  to  one  of  the  best 
men  who  provide  the  refreshments  at  their  own  expense.  At  nightfall  they  were  again 
the  guests  of  the  bride,  and  again  they  carried  on  their  festivities  far  into  the  night. 

On  Tuesday  the  festivities  were  held  on  the  threshing  floor  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
near  relative.  On  Wednesday  we  took  leave  of  our  Teliote  friends,  probably  for  ever» 
though  they  warmly  pressed  us  to  stay  for  other  festivities  ;  **  the  return  wedding  "  on 
the  following  Sunday  ;  the  ceremony  of  taking  down  the  clothes  and  hangings  from  the 
walls  of  the  house  on  the  fortieth  day,  when,  they  told  us,  all  the  rich  embroideries 
would  be  put  into  the  wooden  chests,  except  the  sperbere^  which  is  removed  from  the 
nuptial  couch  and  hung  from  a  beam  in  the  roof.  Nay,  even  they  pressed  us  to  remain 
till  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding,  when  they  promised  us  the  treat  of  seeing  the 
sperbere  taken  down,  and  of  hearing  the  bride  solemnly  swear  to  the  priest  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  never  use  it  again  until  the  wedding  of  her  eldest  daughter,  but  by 
none  of  these  tempting  offers  were  we  induced  to  remain. 
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By  CHARLES  DUMARESQ. 

■  ELBOURNE,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide  contain  together  less 
than  one  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  Continent,  and 
as  with  few  exceptions  the  remaining  population  is  distributed 
in  small  townships,  the  life  I  propose  to  describe  may  be  said  to 
apply  more  or  less  to  half  the  people  in  Australia. 

An  Englishman's  first  view  of  a.  bush  town  will  probably  be 
disappointing,  for  most  of  the  houses  are  low  and  unsubstantial, 
irregular  and  unpicturesque.  The  streets  are  wide  and  mono- 
tonously arranged  at  right  angles.  Hotels  or  public  houses  are  numerous,  and  occupy 
the  best  corners.  Many  of  the  business  houses  have  wide  verandahs  extending  over  the 
pavement  ;  and  hideous  roofs  of  galvanized  iron,  cheap  and  convenient,  but  reflecting 
the  glare  of  the  sun  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner,  cover  nearly  every  building  in  the 
place.  Indeed,  a  township  of  mushroom  growth,  such  as  spring;!  up  after  a  sudden 
rush  to  a  newly-discovered  gold  field,  at  iirst  sight  appears  to  be  composed  of  nothing 
but  galvanized  iron.  It  would  be  unfair  however  to  give  the  impression  that  none  of 
the  buildings  possess  merit.  The  public  buildings  are  often  in  a  measure  both  pleasing 
and  imposing  ;  indeed  some,  such  as  unimportant  railway  stations,  are  often  far  too 
fine,  and  are  erected  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
the  district. 

A  small  town  has  its  half-dozen  hansom  cabs,  which  are  well  patronized,  and 
numerous  buggies  line  the  street  while  their  owners  are  shopping  in  the  "stores." 
Everybody  in  the  bush  rides,  and  horsemen  and  horsewomen  form  a  striking  feature 
in  the  chief  street  of  a  town  !  Farmers  or  farm  hands,  or  perhaps  miners  coming 
into  town  on  business  or  pleasure,  often  canter  about  at  a  rate  which  would  fairly 
astonish  a  sleepy  English  town.  The  bushman  is  always  a  good  rider  for  he  is 
accustomed  to  the  saddle  from  his  earliest  youth.  Hiding  with  very  long  stirrups, 
frequently  with  clothes  much  the  worse  for  wear  and  a  soft  slouch  hat ;  untrimmed 
and  luxuriant  as  to  his  beard,  sunburnt,  and  with  something  of  a  devil-may-care  air, 
holding  a  bit  of  twig  in  his  hand  instead  of  the  orthodox  riding-whip,  he  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  British  yeoman.  A  bush  girl  is  equally  at  home  on  horseback,  and 
will  get  her  horse  in  from  the  paddock,  saddle  it,  ride  perhaps  twenty  miles  to  town  and 
back  again,  and  never  dream  of  requiring  assistance.  Other  noticeable  street  sights 
are  :  the  bellman  and  town-crier  ;  the  smart  mounted  police  ;  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  Cobb's  coach  ;  the  frequent  processions  on  holidays  of  the  Friendly  Societies  headed 
by  brass  bands,  which  are  made  use  of  on  all  possible  occasions  ;  the  Volunteer  parade; 

'  The  word  "bush"  has  several  meanings.  In  its  laq;cst  significalion  il  means  "ontside  the  great  towns," 
but  a  person  in  a  good-sized  cuuntry  town  speaks  of  a  place  further  in  the  interior  at  bush,  and  considers  that 
his  own  place  of  residence  is  scarcely  worthy  of  that  epithet-  Then  again,  the  people  in  a  township  allude  10 
the  countryio  its  immediate  vicinity  as  "the  bush"  and  the  settler  talks  of  diiving  his  cattle  in  from  the  "bnsb." 
Especially  parts  of  the  conlinenl  not  yet,  or  but  recently,  opened  up  come  under  the  designation. 
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the  fire  brigade  practice  ;  the  Salvationists,  who  are  as  active  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  an  occasional  Chinaman,  who  gains  his  living  as  a  market  gardener. 

Every  small  town  has  at  least  one  open  space  laid  out  as  a  Recreation  ground  or 
small  park  ;  for,  land  being  of  comparatively  small  value  when  a  township  is  planned, 
due  provision  for  the  future  can  easily  be  made. 

Except  in  the  chief  streets  the  houses  are  very  scattered,  the  more  desirable  lots 
being  built  on  Best.  An  untidy  appearance  is  thus  caused  which  is  added  to  by  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  fences  are  repaired  and  rubbish  is  cleared  away,  and  by  the 
careless  condition  of  backyards.  It  is  evident  that  the  Australian  has  very  little 
regard  for  externals  ;  indeed  you  can  tell  his  income  neither  by  the  clothes  he  wears 
nor  the  house  he  lives  in.  As  regards  the  best  hotels  in  a  bush  town,  they  are 
usually  little  better  than  public  houses.  If  the  mass  of  travellers  required  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  good  accommodation,  it  would  doubtless  be  provided,  hut  the 
"  Colonial  "  prefers  to  save  money  and  live  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  Many  a 
well-to-do  and  even  wealthy  Australian  has  never  known  what  luxury  means,  and  finds 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  a  bush  inn. 

Many  English  people  are  possessed  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  Australia  is  a  flat 


country,  whereas  the  surface  is  undulating,  although  there  are  large  level  plains  in  the 
interior.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  parts  most  thickly  populated  are  hilly  and 
even  mountainous.  The  table-lands  of  New  South  Wales  alone  are  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet.  These  tracts,  which  are  thickly  settled 
on  account  of  their  fine  climate,  good  soil,  and  mineral  wealth,  are  often  very  wild 
and  rugged,  while  the  almost  universally  found  Eucalyptus  gives  the  landscape  a 
bluish  haze — a  tint  peculiar  to  Australian  scenery  which,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  sometimes  includes  ranges  of  hills  many  miles  distant. 

The  bush  is  a  vast  forest  with  very  little  undergrowth,  the  soil  being  covered  in 
most  places  with  a  scanty  long  grass  quite  sufficient  for  purposes  of  pasture  if  thinly 
stocked.  The  trees  are  chiefly  "gum,"  and  shed  their  bark  annually,  which  gives 
them  a  ragged  look.  They  are  seldom  trim  or  symmetrical  owing  to  the  irregular 
way  in  which  their  branches  are  given  off,  while  their  foliage  is  sombre  in  hue  and 
scanty.     As  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  hang  vertically,  a  bush  tree  gives  very  little 

To  the  "new  chum,"  as  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Old  World  is  called,  a  ride 
through  the  bush  has  certain  elements  of  novelty  and  interest.  He  is  often  miles 
away  from  any  human  being,  the  sky  is  of  a  dazzling  blue  and  the  sunshine  bright, 

3  c 
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while  countless  red  and  blue  and  green  parrots  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  laughing 
jackass  gives  frequent  reminders  of  his  presence.  Perhaps  he  may  catch  sight  of  a 
kangaroo  or  wallaby,  or  come  upon  an  iguana  basking  in  the  sun,  while  in  certain 
districts  he  will  meet  with  the  comical-looking  native  bear.  At  night  time  the  lone- 
liness seems  greater,  and  the  stillness  is  only  broken  by  the  'possums  scampering 
among  the  trees. 

The  air  is  exhilarating,  and  the  atmosphere,  except  after  rain, 'so  dry  that  one 
can  walk  comfortably  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  85**  or  90**.  In  some  parts  in 
summer  the  heat  is  habitually  over  100®,  and  then  it  becomes  trying,  but  as  in  nearly 
all  the  towns  in  the  elevated  districts  the  nights  are  cool,  the  hot  weather  is  easily 
borne.  In  many  places  in  summer  the  flies  are  a  great  drawback  ;  I  have  seen  them 
literally  blacken  a  tablecloth.  Thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  Australia  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  tropical  downpour.  The  droughts  for  which  the  country  is  noted  are 
but  partially  felt  on  the  extensive  table-lands  ;  while,  as  regards  the  large  plains  of 
the  interior,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  irrigation  will  come  to  the  rescue,  and  work 
the  same  marvels  it  has  done  in  Utah  State  and  some  other  parts  of  North  America, 
so  that  the  area  of  land  which  can  be  profitably  worked  for  agricultural  purposes 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  life  in  a  bush  town  may  be  fairly  described  as  monotonous.     Perhaps  the  chief 
causes  of  this  are  the  isolation  of  the  townships  from  one  another  and  the  scantiness 
of  the  population.     Moreover,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  servant  question 
from  an  employer's  standpoint  makes  social  entertainment  difficult.     Ladies  are  fre- 
quently left  without  a  cook.     Servants  will  not  endure  the  slightest  fault-finding,  and 
generally  expect  and  obtain  a  great  deal  of  liberty.     For  instance,  one  young  lady 
who  applied  to  my  wife  for  the  situation  of  housemaid  wished  to  covenant  for  a  latch- 
key, that  she  might  attend  the  weekly  dances  :  and  a  bachelor  friend  told  me  that  he 
lost  his  housekeeper  at  ten  minutes*  notice  because  he  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  on  her  carelessness.     Female  servants  earn  from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound  per 
week,  and  are  as  a  rule  but  partially  competent.    No  doubt  they  lead  freer  and  happier 
lives  than  English  servants,  and  no  one  would  wish  to  grudge  them  the  improved 
conditions  under  which  they  exist.     But  it  is  a  fact  that  any  refined  Englishwoman 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  being  much  waited  upon  will  probably  find  the  troubles  of 
bush  life  very  great.     Such  a  state  of  things  does  not  tell  so  heavily  on  Australian 
ladies,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  are  probably  all  the 
better  for  it.     There  is  very  little  dinner-giving,  and  invitations  to  meals  at  friends' 
liouses  are  almost  unknown.     Each  family  lives  its  own  quiet  life,  varied  occasionally 
by  a  little  card-playing  and  music.     The  father  and  sons  come  home  tired  from  their 
work,  and  the  mother  has  had  enough  to  do  in  managing  the  house  during  the  daytime. 
The  daughters  of  the  family  seldom  remain  long  unmarried,  for  in  a  new  country  men 
are  always  in  the  majority,  and,  leading  often  more  or  less  isolated  lives,  they  require 
homes  to  make  life  tolerable.     The  ladies  in  a  bush  town  indulge  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  paying  calls  of  etiquette,  which  must  be  duly  returned  by  the  recipient  at  the  risk  of 
giving  mortal  offence.    At  these  tea-drinkings  very  mild  and  harmless  gossip  is  talked. 
Tennis  is  very  popular  among  the  younger  ladies  and  gentlemen.     As  regards  Church 
work  and  visiting  there  is  little  to  be  done,  for  there  are  very  few  deserving  poor — 
indeed,  in  the  town  in  which  I  lived  the  Benevolent  Society  had  always  a  handsome 
balance  on  the  right  side.     Although  entertainments  are  scarce  in  private  houses,  the 
desire  for  amusement  makes  itself  visible  by  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  winter  dances 
held  in  one  of  the  several  public  halls.     These  are  probably  of  two  grades.     At  one 
the  company  consists  of  the  squatters,  the  professional   people,  the  bank  managers 
and   clerks,  and  the  higher  civil  servants,  with  their  families.'   At  the  other,  which 
perhaps  is   called    the    Mercantile    Quadrilles,   the    smaller    shopkeepers,    the    shop 
assistants  and  others  attend.     Of  course  there  is  much  heart-burning  and  indigna- 
tion over  this  division  into  two  classes,  and  the  committees  of  invitation  have  a  difficult 
if  not  dangerous  task  to  perform  !     The  superior  shopkeepers,  who  are  often  wealthy 
besides  being  large  landowners,  are  **  placed"  with  difficulty,  and  very  likely  to  hold 
aloof  altogether.     Winter  concerts   take  place  in  aid  of  charities,  and,  professional 
talent    being   naturally  unattainable,  amateurs  reign   supreme.     Professional  actors 
however  make  frequent  visits  to  the  bush  town.     Some  of  the  companies  are  always 
on  tour,  and  proceed  from  town  to  town  on  a  regular  itinerary  ;  others  are  **  scratch," 
and  take  to  the  bush  when  times  in  the  capital  are  dull. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  simple  life  gentlemen  are  better  off  than  ladies. 
For  those  who  are  fond  of  sport  there  is  always  plenty  of  hare-shooting,  as  the  farmers 
welcome  any  one  who  will  help  to  rid  them  of  their  vermin.  Very  pleasant  parties  are 
formed,  who  drive  off  in  buggies  early  in  the  morning,  picnic  out,  and  drive  home  with 
more  hares  than  they  well  know  how  to  distribute  among  their  friends.  Horses  being 
cheap,  riding  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Rifle-shooting  may  be  practised  at  the 
range  belonging  to  the  local  volunteers  and  the  civilian  rifle  corps,  while  cricltet  and  foot- 
ball may  be  indulged  in  to  any  extent.  But  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  active  exercises, 
the  distractions  are  not  many.  As  men  must  have  excitement,  and  card-playing  is  not 
very  popular,  speculation  in  stocks  and  shares,  and  gambling  in  mining  ventures,  are 
almost  universal.  Moreover  every  small  town  has  its  racecourse,  andwhenever  a  meeting 
occurs  a  public  holiday  is  proclaimed.  Coursing  also  is  a  favourite  pursuit.  A 
constant  feature  is  the  School  of  Art,  where  there  is  generally  an  extremely  well- 
stocked  reading-room  and  a  fair  library.  This  institution  is  always  well  patronized. 
The  local  journal  is  issued  once  or  twice 
or  even  oftener  in  the  week,  but  is  chiefly 
filled  with  advertisements. 

A  newcomer  soon  begins  to  feel  more 
interest  in  the  scraps  of  local  news  than 
in  Imperial  concerns  of  magnitude.  It  is 
wonderful  how  soon  interest  diminishes 
in  an  object  separated  by  a  six  weeks' 
journey  ;  and  if  it  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  temporary  exile,  how  much  stronger 
must  the  feeling  become  among  those  who 
leave  England  for  ever  !  While  therefore 
ties  wilt  continue  to  strengthen  between 
parent  and  offspring,  I  believe  that  separa- 
tion must  come  whenever  Australia  con- 
siders that  she  can  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  herself  become  independent. 
Geographical  position  will  lead  to  political 
separation.  The  English  nature  is  natur- 
ally an  independent  one,  and  although  the 
home  country  has,  generallji  speaking, 
acted  in  a  perfectly  just  manner  towards 
the  colonies,  she  has  never  fostered  senti- 
ments of  affection  in  them  towards  her- 
self. The  hearts  of  colonials  are  warmer 
towards  us  than  are  ours  towards  them, 
and  the  interest  with  which   England  is 

regarded  by  Australians  is  in  striking  con-  Chinese  market  gardener. 

trasl  with  the  ignorance  and  indifference 

which  the  mass  of  Englishmen  display  in  colonial  matters.     No  amount  of  European 
travel  or  globe-trotting  seems  capable  of  eradicating  our  insular  pride. 

The  class  which  Is  best  off  in  the  bush  is  that  which  works  for  wages.  Mechanics, 
shop  assistants,  farm  hands,  have  a  bettef  time  and  enjoy  life  more  in  the  colonies 
than  at  home.  They  have  more  money  to  spend,  better  houses,  shorter  hours  of  work, 
a  far  greater  number  of  public  holidays,  and  a  better  position.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
prosperity  has  not  spoilt  them  :  on  the  contrary,  this  class  is  immensely  improved. 
The  servility  of  the  English  country  labourer,  and  the  gratuity-expecting  civility 
of  many  an  English  workman,  has  given  place  to  a  manly  self-respect  combined 
with  perfect  politeness.  The  ease  with  which  a  colonial  of  comparatively  humble 
position  bears  himself  towards  a  man  much  his  superior  in  rank,  education,  and  wealth 
encourages  much  friendly  feeling  between  persons  of  different  social  grades.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  geniality  and  pohteness  met  with  among  the  French  working 
classes  and  small  bourgeois,  and  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  grudging  civility 
and  frequent  insolence  which  often  characterize  the  manner  of  the  American  employe 
towards  those  a  little  better  off  than  himself.  Equality  in  Australia  is  a  far  pleasanter 
thing  than  in  America. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  bush  life  is  the  drinking.    The  dearth  of  attractions  for 
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those  who  do  not  care  for  outdoor  exercises,  the  absence  of  the  need  to  count  each 
sixpence,  the  warm  climate,  and  a  somewhat  lax  tone  of  public  opinion,  make 
the  hotel  parlour  a  favourite  resort.  The  smaller  the  township  and  the  further 
away  it  is  situated  from  the  capital,  the  more  will  this  be  found  to  prevail.  In  some 
deg;ree  it  is  a  question  of  custom  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  early  days 
when  back  country  was  first  opened  up  and  when  settlers  had  very  few  pleasures  indeed 
beyond  those  of  conviviality.  At  present  a  man  may  live  in  a  bush  town  and  be 
popular  although  he  never  enter  an  hotel  bar.  But  the  temptation  will  be  much 
stronger  than  in  the  "old  country,"  so  that  if  drink  be  likely  to  prove  any  one's  ruin  in 
England,  unless  his  friends  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  it  is  unwise  to  ship  him  off  to 
the  Antipodes. 

Among  the  prominent  buildings  there  will  be  found,  relatively  to  the  population,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  banks  than  would  be  the  case  in  England.     This  plan  of 
numerous  branch  banking  establishments  obtains  all  over  the  Colonies,  the  smallest 
township  of  a  few  hundred  persons  boasting  a  bank.     According  to  the  size  of  the 
place  the    manager  earns  a  salary  of  from  two  to  six  hundred  a  year  with  a  good 
house,  and  perhaps  he  has  the  control  of  several  clerks.     The  "banker,"  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  well-informed  and  able  man,  and  is  a  fair  type  of  an  Australian  gentleman. 
In   such   a  go-ahead   and   prosperous  place   the   Post    and  Telegraph   office   is 
an  important  institution  and  the  work  is 
done  admirably.     As  with  us,  many  sons 
of    well-to-do    parents     select     the    civil 
service   as   a    profession,    in    which    case 
the    Lands    ofKce   is    a  favourite    choice. 
Thus  if  the   bush  town  happen  to  be  the 
head-quarters    of  the    "Lands"    depart- 
ment  for    the    district,    half  a    score    or 
more  of  educated  young  fellows  form  a 
pleasant  addition  to  the  social  resources 
of  the  place. 

The  police-court  is  presided  over  by  a 
stipendiary,  assisted  on  the  bench  by 
justices  of  the  peace  chosen  from  the  pro- 
minent townspeople,  squatters,  and  well- 
to-do  farmers.  Near  at  hand  probably 
are  the  police  barracks,  where  the  town 
force  and  the  mounted  constabulary  who 
wfcST  AUsTRALiAK  ABORIGINES.  patrol    the    district  have    their    quarters. 

The  mounted  men  have  a  very  smart, 
soldierly  get-up  and  are  a  picked  body.  They  are  mostly  intelligent,  and  often  well- 
educated, for  the  service  attracts  a  good  class  of  men.  A  black  tracker  may  often  be 
seen  riding  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  troopers,'  The  aboriginal,  who  wears  a  uniform 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  constables,  is  employed  on  account  of  his  keen  eyesight, 
which  enables  him  to  follow  without  much  difficulty  the  track  through  the  bush  of  a 
person  who  may  be  "  wanted  "  by  the  police.  In  doing  this  he  is  aided  by  such  indica- 
tions as  a  broken  twig  or  a  crumpled  leaf,  which  by  a  white  man  would  remain 
unnoticed  or  only  be  recognized  after  laboi^ous  search.  The  blacks  are  disappearing 
from  all  except  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass  years  in  the 
bush  and  never  see  an  aboriginal.  Drink,  European  diseases  which  are  more  fatal 
with  them  than  with  white  men,  and  the  idle  habits  acquired  when  living  in  the 
propinquity  of  civilized  people  will  soon  cause  the  black  fellow  to  entirely  disappear. 
He  learns  to  speak  English  with  considerable  fluency,  and  with  an  accent  that  is  rather 
melodious.  On  sheep-stations  he  is  sometimes  employed  to  look  after  the  horses, 
and  the  women  are  occasionally  made  use  of  as  nurses.  At  Port  Darwin,  which  is 
one  of  the  farthest  limits  of  civilization  in  Northern  Australia,  little  black  boys  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  a  state  of  nudity  loitering  outside  the  stores  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
commission  to  carry  parcels.  At  the  hotel  there  I  found  two  black  "gins,"  as  the 
women  are  called,  employed  as  housemaids.  They  were  both  scantily  attired  in  dirty 
white  skirts,  and  apparently  never  ceased  to  smoke  clay  pipes  even  while  leisurely 
scrubbing  the  floors.  In  the  street  I  noticed  a  black  fellow  walking  proudly  to  the 
*ive  camp  near  the  town.      He  was  dressed  in  a  long  frock  coat,  and  an  old  naval 
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cap,  and  was  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  his  womenfolk  in  Indian  file.  An 
early  glimpse  of  the  camp  next  morning  revealed  him  in  his  own  "  get  up,"  that  is, 
bedaubed  with  white  paint,  while  his  hair  was  made  hideous  with  yellow  ochre,  relieved 
by  green. 

The  different  religious  bodies  in  Australia  are  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality,  and 
membership  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  confer  the  same  degree  of  social 
prestige  that  it  does  at  home.  The  clergy  are  poorly  paid,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  new  country,  occasionally  not  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  pulpit.  Their  work  is  often 
very  severe,  for  they  have  constantly  to  travel  long  distances  to  visit  the  sick  and  to 
carry  on  services  at  outlying  churches.  In  many  bush  towns  each  church  holds  an 
annual  bazaar  in  one  of  the  assembly  halls.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  towns- 
people  to  visit  and  support  these  charities,  and  it  is  remarkable  what  liberality  is 
displayed  by  the  different  sects  towards  each  other.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  verj' 
numerous,  and  generous  not  only  to  their  own  churches  but  to  others.  The 
Methodists  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  have  handsome  chapels.  The  Presbyterians 
too  are  well  organized.  As  regards  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  degree  of 
strictness  is  about  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  England.  The  churches  are  well 
attended,  and  outdoor  games  not  indulged  in,  while  the  public  houses  are  closed 
throughout  the  day.  The  Irish  are  less  numerous  in  Australia  than  the  English, 
but  they  far  outnumber  the  Scotch. 

The  educational  establishments  in  the  bush  are  extremely  creditable.  So  good 
is  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  that  they  are  frequently  attended  up  to  a  certain 
age  by  the  sons  of  citizens  holding  perhaps  the  best  position  in  the  town.  The  teachers 
are  generally  refined  and  very  well  fitted  for  their  posts,  and  receive  good  salaries. 
So  perfect  is  the  educational  organization  that  school  houses  are  often  found  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  smallest  township.  It  is  truly  a  lonely  life  for  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress  in  such  a  case,  with  no  society  but  that  of  a  few  scattered  farmers  or 
miners  and  their  families.  In  the  larger  towns  mathematics,  Latin,  music,  French  and 
drawing  are  taught  to  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a  new-comer  in  the  Australian  bush  town  finds 
himself  among  men  who  are  shrewd,  kindly  of  heart  and  quickly  appreciative  of  merit  : 
among  women  who  are  attractive  on  account  of  their  physical  qualities  as  well  as 
their  amiability  and  absence  of  affectation.  The  life,  if  rather  monotonous,  is  most 
interesting,  for  society  may  here  be  watched  in  an  early  phase  which  it  is  impossible 
can  exist  in  any  but  a  new  country.  Antecedents  count  for  little  :  actual  and  present 
capabilities  for  everything.  Again,  the  newcomer  is  forced  out  of  his  own  groove, 
and  he  acquires  a  many-sided  experience  of  life,  which  should  be  of  value  under  any 
circumstances.  1  shall  always  have  a  most  pleasant  recollection  of  the  four  or  five 
years  !  spent  in  a  Bush  Town. 
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CHAPTER   XX.= 

NORNA  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  had  done.  She  had  not 
had  the  intention  of  making  Beatrice  sleep,  for  she  had  no  distinct 
intention  whatever  at  that  moment.  Her  words  and  her  look  had 
been  but  the  natural  results  of  overstrained  passion,  and  she  repeated 
what  she  had  said  again  and  again,  and  gazed  long  and  fiercely  into 
Beatrice's  face  before  she  realized  that  she  had  unintentionally  thrown 
her  rival  and  enemy  into  the  intermediate  state.  It  is  rarely  that 
the  first  stage  of  hypnotism  produces  the  same  consequences  in  two 
different  individuals.  In  Beatrice  it  took  the  form  of  total  uncon- 
:,  as  though  she  had  merely  fainted  away. 
Unorna  gradually  regained  her  self-possession.  After  all,  Beatrice  had  told  her 
nothing  which  she  did  not  either  wholly  know  or  partly  guess,  and  her  anger  was  not 
the  result  of  the  revelation  but  of  the  way  in  which  the  story  had  been  told.  Word 
after  word,  phrase  after  phrase  had  cut  her  and  stabbed  her  to  the  quick,  and  when 
Beatrice  had  thrust  the  miniature  into  her  hands  her  wrath  had  risen  in  spite  of  herself. 
But  now  that  she  had  returned  to  a  state  in  which  she  could  think  connectedly,  and 
now  that  she  saw  Beatrice  asleep  before  her,  she  did  not  regret  what  she  had 
unwittingly  done.  From  the  first  moment  when,  in  the  balcony  over  the  church,  she 
had  realized  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  she  hated,  she  had  determined  to 
destroy  her.  To  accomplish  this  she  would  in  any  case  have  used  her  especial  weapons, 
and  though  she  had  intended  to  steal  by  degrees  upon  her  enemy,  lulling  her  to  sleep  by 
a  more  gentle  fascination,  at  an  hour  when  the  whole  convent  should  be  quiet,  yet  since 
the  first  step  had  been  made  unexpectedly  and  without  her  will,  she  did  not  regret  it. 

She  leaned  back  and  looked  at  Beatrice  during  several  minutes,  smiling  to  herself 
from  time  to  time,  scornfully  and  cruelly.  Then  she  rose  and  locked  the  outer  door 
and  closed  the  inner  one  carefully.  She  knew  from  long  ago  that  no  sound  could  then 
find  its  way  to  the  corridor  without.  She  came  back  and  sat  down  again,  and  again 
looked  at  the  sleeping  face,  and  she  admitted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  evening, 
that  Beatrice  was  very  beautiful. 

"  If  he  could  see  us  now  !  "  she  exclaimed  aloud. 

The  thought  suggested  something  to  her.  She  would  like  to  see  herself  beside 
this  other  woman  and  compare  the  beauty  he  loved  with  the  beauty  that  could  not 
touch  him.  It  was  very  easy.  She  found  a  small  mirror,  and  set  it  up  upon  the  back 
of  the  sofa,  on  a  level  with  Beatrice's  head.  Then  she  changed  the  position  of  the 
lamp  and  looked  at  herself,  and  touched  her  hair,  and  smoothed  her  brow,  and  loosened 
the  black  lace  about  her  white  throat.  And  she  looked  from  herself  to  Beatrice,  and 
back  to  herself  again,  many  times. 

"  It  is  strange  that  black  should  suit  us  both  so  well — she  so  dark  and  1  so  fair ! " 
she  said.      "  She  will  look  well  when  she  is  dead." 

She  gazed  again  for  many  seconds  at  the  sleeping  woman. 

"  But  he  will  not  see  her,  then,"  she  added,  rising  to  herfeet  and  laying  the  mirror 
on  the  table. 

'  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

"  The  deeds  here  recounted  are  not  imaginary.  Not  very  long  ago  the  sacrilege  which  Unorna  attempled 
was  actoally  committed  aX  night  in  a  Catholic  church  in  London,  under  circumstances  that  clearly  proved  the 
intention  of  some  person  or  persons  to  delile  the  consecrated  wafers.  A  case  of  hypnotic  suggestion  to  the 
committal  of  a  ctime  in  a  convent  occurred  in  Hungary  not  many  years  since,  with  a  different  object,  namely, 
a  daring  robbery,  but  precisely  as  here  described  A  complete  account  of  the  case  will  be  found,  with 
authority  and  evidence,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  £irie  txpiritaeritale  Siudii  auf  dim  Gehirte  dis  Ifypnctiimui, 
by  Dr.  R.  von  Krafft.Ebing,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  for  nervous  diseases,  in  the  University  of  Grati. 
Second  edition,  Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enke,  1889.     It  is  not  possible,  in  a  vfork  of  fiction,  to  quote  learned 

authorities  at  every  chapter,  but  it  may  be  said  here,  and  once  for  all,  that  all  the  most  important  s- ■ — 

have  been  taken  fnim  ct^cs  which  have  come  under  medical  observation  within  the  la^l  few  years. 
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She  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  was  her  habit  when  in  deep  thought, 
turning  over  in  her  mind  the  deed  to  be  done  and  the  surest  and  best  way  of  doing  it. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  Beatrice  could  be  allowed  to  live  beyond  that  night.  If 
the  woman  had  been  but  an  unconscious  obstacle  in  her  path  Unorna  would  have 
spared  her  life,  but  as  matters  stood,  she  had  no  inclination  to  be  merciful. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  between  Beatrice  and  the 
Wanderer,  if  Beatrice  remained  alive.  They  were  in  the  same  city  together,  and  their 
paths  might  cross  at  any  moment.  The  Wanderer  had  forgotten,  but  it  was  not  sure 
that  the  artificial  forgetfulness  would  be  proof  against  an  actual  sight  of  the  woman 
once  so  dearly  loved.  The  same  consideration  was  true  of  Beatrice.  She,  too,  might 
be  made  to  forget,  though  it  was  always  an  experiment  of  uncertain  issue  and  of  more 
than  uncertain  result,  even  when  successful,  so  far  as  duration  was  concerned. 
Unorna  reasoned  coldly  with  herself,  recalling  all  that  Keyork  Arabian  had  told  her 
and  all  that  she  had  read.  She  tried  to  admit  that  Beatrice  might  be  disposed  of  in 
some  other  way,  but  the  difficulties  seemed  to  be  insurmountable.  To  effect  such  a 
disappearance  Unorna  must  find  some  safe  place  in  which  the  wretched  woman 
might  drag  out  her  existence  undiscovered.  But  Beatrice  was  not  like  the  old  beggar 
who  in  his  hundredth  year  had  leaned  against  Unorna's  door,  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for,  and  had  been  taken  in  and  had  never  been  seen  again.  The  case  was  different. 
The  aged  scholar,  too,  had  been  cared  for  as  he  could  not  have  been  cared  for  else- 
where, and,  in  the  event  of  an  inquiry  being  made,  he  could  be  produced  at  any 
moment,  and  would  even  afford  a  brilliant  example  of  Unorna's  charitable  doings. 
But  Beatrice  was  a  stranger  and  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the  world.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  himself  had  directed  the  nuns  to  receive  her,  and  they  were 
responsible  for  her  safety.  To  spirit  her  away  in  the  night  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing.  Wherever  she  was  to  be  taken,  Unorna  would  have  to  lead  her  there  alone. 
Unorna  would  herself  be  missed.  Sister  Paul  already  suspected  that  the  name  of 
Witch  was  more  than  a  mere  appellation.  There  would  be  a  search  made,  and  suspi- 
cion might  easily  fall  upon  Unorna,  who  would  have  been  obliged,  of  course,  to  conceal 
her  enemy  in  her  own  house  for  lack  of  any  other  convenient  place. 

There  was  no  escape  from  the  deed.  Beatrice  must  die.  Unorna  could  produce 
death  in  a  form  which  could  leave  no  trace,  and  it  would  be  attributed  to  a  weakness 
of  the  heart.  Does  any  one  account  otherwise  for  those  sudden  deaths  which  are  no 
longer  unfrequent  in  the  world  ?  A*  man,  a  woman,  is  to  all  appearances  in  perfect 
health.  He  or  she  was  last  seen  by  a  friend,  who  describes  the  conversation  accur- 
ately, and  expresses  astonishment  at  the  catastrophe  which  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  visit.  He,  or  she,  is  found  alone  by  a  servant,  or  a  third  person,  in  a  profound 
lethargy  from  which  neither  restoratives  nor  violent  shocks  upon  the  nerves  can  pro- 
duce any  awakening.  In  one  hour,  or  a  few  hours,  it  is  over.  There  is  an  ex- 
amination, and  the  authorities  pronounce  an  ambiguous  verdict — death  from  a  syncope 
of  the  heart.  Such  things  happen,  they  say,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  And, 
indeed,  they  know  that  such  things  really  do  happen,  and  they  suspect  that  they  do  not 
happen  naturally ;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  not  even  so  much  as  may  be  detected  in  a 
clever  case  of  vegetable  poisoning.  The  heart  has  stopped  beating,  and  death  has 
followed.  There  are  wise  men  by  the  score  to-day  who  do  not  ask  "What  made  it 
stop  ?  "  but  **  Who  made  it  stop  ?"  But  they  have  no  evidence  to  bring,  and  the  new 
jurisprudence,  which  in  some  countries  covers  the  cases  of  thefts  and  frauds  committed 
under  hypnotic  suggestion,  cannot  as  yet  lay  down  the  law  for  cases  where  a  man  has 
been  told  to  die,  and  dies — from  **  weakness  of  the  heart."  And  yet  it  is  known,  and 
well  known,  that  by  hypnotic  suggestion  the  pulse  can  be  made  to  fall  to  the  lowest 
number  of  beatings  consistent  with  life,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  can  be 
commanded  beforehand  to  stand  at  a  certain  degree  and  fraction  of  a  degree  at  a 
certain  hour,  high  or  low,  as  may  be  desired.  Let  those  who  do  not  believe  read  the 
accounts  of  what  is  done  from  day  to  day  in  the  great  European  seats  of  learning, 
accounts  of  which  every  one  bears  the  name  of  some  man  speaking  with  authority  and 
responsible  to  the  world  of  science  for  every  word  he  speaks,  and  doubly  so  for  every 
word  he  writes.  A  few  believe  in  the  antiquated  doctrine  of  electric  animal  currents, 
the  vast  majority  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  influence  is  a  moral  one — all  admit  that 
whatever  force,  or  influence,  lies  at  the  root  of  hypnotism,  the  effects  it  can  produce 
are  practically  unlimited,  terrible  in  their  comprehensiveness,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
provided for  in  the  scheme  of  modern  criminal  law. 
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Unorna  was  sure  of  herself,  and  of  her  strength  to  perform  what  she  contemplated. 
There  lay  the  dark  beauty  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  where  she  had  sat  and  talked  so 
long,  and  told  her  last  story,  the  story  of  her  life  which  was  now  to  end.  A  few 
determined  words  spoken  in  her  ear,  a  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  brow  and  trie 
heart,  and  she  would  never  wake  again.  She  would  lie  there  still,  until  they  found 
her,  hour  after  hour,  the  pulse  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  the  delicate  hands  colder, 
the  face  more  set.  At  the  last,  there  would  be  a  convulsive  shiver  of  the  queenly 
form  and  that  would  be  the  end.  The  physicians  and  the  authorities  would  come  and 
would  speak  of  a  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  there  would  be  masses  sung  for  her 
soul,  and  she  would  rest  in  peace. 

Her  soul  ?  In  peace  ?  Unorna  stood  still.  Was  that  to  be  all  her  vengeance 
upon  the  woman  who  stood  between  her  and  happiness  ?  Was  there  to  be  nothing 
but  that,  nothing  but  the  painless  passing  of  the  pure  young  spirit  from  earth  to 
heaven  ?  Was  no  one  to  suffer  for  all  Unorna*s  pain  ?  It  was  not  enough.  There 
must  be  more  than  that.  And  yet,  what  more  ?  That  was  the  question.  What 
imaginable  wealth  of  agony  would  be  a  just  retribution  for  her  existence  ?  Unorna 
could  lead  her,  as  she  had  led  Israel  Kafka,  through  the  life  and  death  of  a  martyr, 
through  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  a  death  of  shame,  but  then,  the  moment  must 
come  at  last,  since  this  was  to  be  death  indeed,  and  her  spotless  soul  would  be  beyond 
Unorna's  reach  for  ever.  No,  that  was  not  enough.  Since  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  live  to  be  tormented,  vengeance  must  follow  her  beyond  the  end  of  life. 

Unorna  stood  still  and  an  awful  light  of  evil  came  into  her  face.  A  thought  of 
which  the  enormity  would  have  terrified  a  common  being  had  entered  her  mind  and 
taken  possession  of  it.  Beatrice  was  in  her  power.  Beatrice  should  die  in  mortal  sin, 
and  her  soul  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

For  a  long  time  she  did  not  move,  but  stood  looking  down  at  the  calm  and  lovely 
face  of  her  sleeping  enemy,  devising  a  crime  to  be  imposed  upon  her  for  her  eternal 
destruction.  Unorna  was  very  superstitious,  or  the  hideous  scheme  couid  never  have 
presented  itself  to  her.  To  her  mind  the  deed  was  everything,  whatever  it  was  to  be, 
and  the  intention  or  the  unconsciousness  in  doing  it  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consequences  to  the  soul  of  the  doer.  She  made  no  theological  distinctions.  Beatrice 
should  commit  some  terrible  crime  and  should  die  in  committing  it.  Then  she  would 
be  lost,  and  devils  would  do  in  hell  the  worst  torment  which  Unorna  could  not  do  on 
earth.  A  crime — a  robbery,  a  murder — it  mu^  be  done  in  the  convent.  Unorna 
hesitated,  bending  her  brows  and  poring  in  imagination  over  the  dark  catalogue  of 
all  imaginable  evil. 

A  momentary  and  vague  terror  cast  its  shadow  on  her  thoughts.  By  some  accident 
of  connection  between  two  ideas,  her  mind  went  back  a  month,  and  reviewed  as  in  a 
flash  of  light,  all  that  she  had  thought  and  done  since  that  day.  She  had  greatly 
changed  since  then.  She  could  think  calmly  now  of  deeds  which  even  she  would  not 
have  dared  then.  She  thought  of  the  evening  when  she  had  cried  aloud  that  she 
would  give  her  soul  to  know  the  Wanderer  safe,  of  the  quick  answer  that  had  followed, 
and  of  Keyork  Arabian's  face.  Was  he  a  devil,  indeed,  as  she  sometimes  fancied,  and 
had  there  been  a  reality  and  a  binding  meaning  in  that  contract  ? 

Keyork  Arabian  !  He,  indeed,  possessed  the  key  to  all  evil.  What  would  he  have 
done  with  Beatrice  ?  Would  he  make  her  rob  the  church — murder  the  abbess  in  her 
sleep  ?     Bad,  but  not  bad  enough. 

Unorna  started.  A  deed  suggested  itself  so  hellish,  so  horrible  in  its  enormity,  so 
far  beyond  all  conceivable  human  sin,  that  for  one  moment  her  brain  reeled.  She 
shuddered  again  and  again,  and  groped  for  support  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in  a 
bodily  weakness  of  terror.  For  one  moment  she,  who  feared  nothing,  was  shaken  by 
fear  from  head  to  foot,  her  face  turned  white,  her  knees  shook,  her  sight  failed  her, 
her  teeth  chattered,  her  lips  moved  hysterically. 

But  she  was  strong  still.  The  thing  she  had  sought  had  come  to  her  suddenly. 
She  set  her  teeth,  and  thought  of  it  again  and  again,  till  she  could  face  the  horror  of 
it  without  quaking.     Is  there  any  limit  to  the  hardening  of  the  human  heart  ? 

The  distant  bells  rang  out  the  call  to  midnight  prayer.  Unorna  stopped  and 
listened.  She  had  not  known  how  quickly  time  was  passing.  But  it  was  better  so. 
She  was  glad  it  was  so  late,  and  she  said  so  to  herself,  but  the  evil  smile  that  was 
sometimes  in  her  face  was  not  there  now.  She  had  thought  a  thought  that  left  a  mark 
on  her  forehead.     Was  there  any  reality  in  that  jesting  contract  with  Keyork  Arabian  ? 
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She  must  wait  before  she  did  the  deed.  The  nuns  would  go  down  into  the  lighted 
church  and  kneel,  and  pray  before  the  altar.  It  would  last  some  time,  the  midnight 
lessons,  the  psalms,  the  prayers — and  she  must  be  sure  that  all  was  quiet,  for  the 
deed  could  not  be  done  in  the  room  where  Beatrice  was  sleeping. 

She  was  conscious  of  the  time,  now,  and  every  minute  seemed  an  hour,  and  every 
second  was  full  of  that  one  deed,  done  over  and  over  again  before  her  eyes,  until  every 
awful  detail  of  the  awful  whole  was  stamped  indelibly  upon  her  brain.     She  had  sat 
down,  now,  and  leaning  forwards,  was  watching  the  innocent  woman  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  would  look  when  she  was  doing  it.      But  she  was  caim  now,  as  she 
felt  that  she   had  never  been  in  her  life.      Her  breath  came  evenly,  her  heart  beat 
naturally,  she  thought 
connectedly    of    what 
she  was  about  to  do. 
But  the    time  seemed 
endless. 

The  distant  clocks 
chimed  the  half-hour, 
three-quarters,  past 
midnight.  Still  she 
waited.  At  the  stroke 
of  one  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  standing 
beside  Beatrice  laid 
her  hand  upon  the 
dark  brow. 

A  few  questions,  a 
few  answers  followed. 
She  must  assure  her- 
self that  her  victim 
was  in  the  right  state 
to  execute  minutely  all 
her  commands.  Then 
she  opened  the  door 
upon  the  corridor  and' 
listened.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  intense  still- 
ness, and  all  was  dark. 
The  hanging  lamp  had 

been  extinguished  and  "for  one  uouest  her  bkais  reeled," 

the    nuns    had    all    re- 
turned from  the  midnight  service  to  their  cells.     No  one  would  be  stirring  now  until 
four  o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  was  all  that  Unorna  needed. 

She  took  Beatrice's  hand.  The  dark  woman  rose  with  half  closed  eyes  and  set 
features.      Unorna  led  her  out  into  the  dark  passage. 

•'  It  is  light  here,"  Unorna  said.  "  You  can  see  your  way.  But  I  am  blind.  Take 
my  hand— so^and  now  lead  me  to  the  church  by  the  nuns'  staircase.    Make  no  noise." 

''  I  do  not  know  the  staircase,"  said  the  sleeper  in  drowsy  tones. 

Unorna  knew  the  way  well  enough,  but  not  wishing  to  take  a  light  with  her,  she 
was  obliged  to  trust  herself  to  her  victim,  for  whose  vision  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
darkness  unless  Unorna  willed  it. 

"  Go  as  you  went  to-day,  to  the  room  where  the  balcony  is,  but  do  not  enter  it. 
The  staircase  is  on  the  right  of  the  door,  and  leads  into  the  choir.     Go  '.  " 

Without  hesitation  Beatrice  led  her  out  into  the  impenetrable  gloom,  with  swift, 
noiseless  footsteps  in  the  direction  commanded,  never  wavering  nor  hesitating  whether 
to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  walking  as  confidently  as  though  in  broad  daylight. 
Unorna  counted  the  turnings  and  knew  that  there  was  no  mistake.  Beatrice  was 
leading  her  unerringly  towards  the  staircase.  They  reached  it,  and  began  to  descend 
the  winding  steps,  Unorna  holding  her  leader  by  one  hand,  steadied  herself  with  the 
other  against  the  smooth,  curved  wall,  fearing  at  every  moment  lest  she  should 
stumble  and  fall  in  the  total  darkness.  But  Beatrice  never  faltered.  To  lier  the  way 
was  as  bright  as  though  the  noonday  sun  had  shone  before  her. 
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The  stairs  ended  abruptly  against  a  door.  Beatrice  stood  still.  She  had  received 
no  further  commands  and  the  impulse  ceased. 

**  Draw  back  the  bolt  and  take  me  into  the  church,"  said  Unorna,  who  could  see 
nothing,  but  who  knew  that  the  nuns  fastened  the  door  behind  them  when  they  returned 
into  the  convent.     Beatrice  obeyed  without  hesitation  and  led  her  forward. 

They  came  out  between  the  high  carved  seats  of  the  choir,  behind  the  high  altar. 
The  church  was  not  quite  dark  as  the  staircase  and  passages  had  been,  and  Unoma 
stood  still  for  a  moment.  In  some  of  the  chapels  hanging  lamps  of  silver  were  lighted, 
and  their  tiny  flames  spread  a  faint  radiance  upwards  and  sideways,  though  not 
downwards,  sufficient  to  break  the  total  obscurity  to  eyes  accustomed  for  some 
minutes  to  no  light  at  all.  The  church  stood,  too,  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  city, 
where  the  air  without  was  less  murky  and  impenetrable  with  the  night  mists,  and 
though  there  was  no  moon  the  high  upper  windows  of  the  nave  were  distinctly  visible 
in  the  gloomy  height  like  great  lancet-shaped  patches  of  gray  upon  a  black  ground. 

In  the  dimness,  all  objects  took  vast  and  mysterious  proportions.  A  huge  giant 
reared  his  height  against  one  of  the  pillars,  crowned  with  a  high,  pointed  crown, 
stretching  out  one  great  shadowy  hand  into  the  gloom — the  tall  pulpit  was  there,  as 
Unorna  knew,  and  the  hand  was  the  wooden  crucifix  standing  out  in  its  extended 
socket.  The  black  confessionals,  too,  took  shape,  like  monster  nuns,  kneeling  in  their 
heavy  hoods  and  veils,  with  heads  inclined,  behind  the  fluted  pilasters,  just  within  the 
circle  of  the  feeble  chapel  lights.  Within  the  choir,  the  deep  shadows  seemed  to  fill 
the  carved  stalls  with  the  black  ghosts  of  long  dead  sisters,  returned  to  their  familiar 
seats  out  of  the  damp  crypt  below.  The  great  lectern  in  the  midst  of  the  half  circle 
behind  the  high  altar  became  a  hideous  skeleton,  headless,  its  straight  arms  folded  on 
its  bony  breast.  The  back  of  the  high  altar  itself  was  a  great  throne  whereon  sat  in 
judgment  a  misty  being  of  awful  form,  judging  the  dead  women  all  through  the  lonely 
night.     The  stillness  was  appalling.     Not  a  rat  stirred. 

Unorna  shuddered,  not  at  what  she  saw,  but  at  what  she  felt.  She  had  reached 
the  place,  and  the  doing  of  the  deed  was  at  hand.  Beatrice  stood  beside  her  erect, 
asleep,  motionless,  her  dark  face  just  outlined  in  the  surrounding  dusk. 

Unorna  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forwards.  She  could  see  now,  and  the  moment 
had  come.  She  brought  Beatrice  before  the  high  altar  and  made  her  stand  in  front  of 
it.  Then  she  herself  went  back  and  groped  for  something  in  the  dark.  It  was  the 
pair  of  small  w*ooden  steps  upon  which  the  priest  mounts  in  order  to  open  the  golden 
door  of  the  high  tabernacle  above  the  altar,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  therefrom  the 
Sacred  Host  for  the  Benediction,  or  other  consecrated  wafers  for  the  administration  of 
the  Communion.  To  all  Christians,  of  all  denominations  whatsoever,  the  bread-wafer 
when  once  consecrated  is  a  holy  thing.  To  Catholics  and  Lutherans  there  is  there, 
substantially,  the  Presence  of  God.  No  imaginable  act  of  sacrilege  can  be  more 
unpardonable  than  the  desecration  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  wilful  defilement  and 
destruction  of  the  Sacred  Host. 

This  was  Unorna's  determination.  Beatrice  should  commit  this  crime  against 
Heaven,  and  then  die  with  the  whole  weight  of  it  upon  her  soul,  and  thus  should  her 
soul  itself  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever  to  ages  of  ages. 

Considering  what  she  believed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  have  shuddered  at 
the  tremendous  thought.  And  yet,  in  the  distortion  of  her  reasoning,  the  sin  would 
be  upon  Beatrice  who  did  the  act,  and  not  upon  herself  who  commanded  it.  There 
was  no  diminution  of  her  own  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  place  and  the  holiness 
of  the  consecrated  object — had  she  been  one  whit  less  su4*e  of  that,  her  vengeance 
would  have  been  vain  and  her  whole  scherhe  meaningless. 

She  came  back  out  of  the  darkness  and  set  the  wooden  steps  in  their  place  before 
the  altar  at  Beatrice's  feet.  Then,  as  though  to  save  herself  from  all  participation  in 
the  guilt  of  the  sacrilege  which  was  to  follow,  she  withdrew  outside  the  Communion 
rail,  and  closed  the  gate  behind  her. 

Beatrice,  obedient  to  her  smallest  command,  and  powerless  to  move  or  act  without 
her  suggestion,  stood  still  as  she  had  been  placed,  with  her  back  to  the  church  and  her 
face  to  the  altar.  Above  her  head  the  richly  wrought  door  of  the  tabernacle  caught 
what  little  light  there  was  and  reflected  it  from  its  own  uneven  surface. 

Unorna  paused  a  moment,  looked  at  the  shadowy  figure,  and  then  glanced  behind 
her  into  the  body. of  the  church,  not  out  of  any  ghostly  fear,  but  to  assure  herself  that 
she  was  alone  with  her  victim.     She  saw  that  all  was  quite  ready,  and  then  she  calmly 
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knelt  down  just  upon  one  side  of  the  gate  and  rested  her  folded  hands  upon  the  marble 
railing.  A  moment  of  intense  stillness  followed.  Again  the  thought  of  Keyork 
Arabian  flashed  across  her  mind.  Had  there  been  any  reality,  she  vaguely  wondered, 
in  that  compact  made  with  him  ?  What  was  she  doing  now  ?  But  the  crime  was  to 
be  Beatrice*s,  not  hers.  Her  heart  beat  fast  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  grew  very 
calm  again. 

The  clock  in  the  church  tower  chimed  the  first  quarter  past  one.  She  was  able  to 
count  the  strokes  and  was  glad  to  find  that  she  had  lost  no  time.  As  soon  as  the  long, 
singing  echo  of  the  bells  had  died  away,  she  spoke,  not  loudly,  but  clearly  and 
distinctly. 

**  Beatrice  Varanger,  go  forward  and  mount  the  steps  I  have  placed  for  you." 

The  dark  figure  moved  obediently,  and  Unorna  heard  the  slight  sound  of  Beatrice's 
foot  upon  the  wood.  The  shadowy  form  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  gloom,  and 
stood  upon  the  altar  itself. 

**  Now  do  as  I  command  you.     Open  wide  the  door  of  the  tabernacle." 

Unorna  watched  the  black  form  intently.  It  seemed  to  stretch  out  its  hand  as 
though  searching  for  something,  and  then  the  arm  fell  again  to  the  side. 

**  Do  as  I  command  you,"  Unorna  repeated  with  the  angry  and  dominant  intonation 
that  always  came  into  her  voice  when  she  was  not  obeyed. 

Again  the  hand  was  raised  for  a  moment,  groped  in  the  darkness  and  sank  down 
into  the  shadow. 

**  Beatrice  Varanger,  you  must  do  my  will.  I  order  you  to  open  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  take  out  what  is  within  and  to  throw  it  to  the  ground  !  "  Her  voice 
rang  clearly  through  the  church.  **  And  may  the  crime  be  on  your  soul  for  ever  and 
ever,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

A  third  time  the  figure  moved.  A  strange  flash  of  light  played  for  a  moment  upon 
the  tabernacle,  the  effect,  Unorna  thought,  of  the  golden  door  being  suddenly  opened. 

But  she  was  wrong.  The  figure  moved,  indeed,  and  stretched  out  a  hand  and 
moved  again.  Then  came  the  sudden  crash  of  something  very  heavy,  falling  upon 
stone,  broke  the  great  stillness — the  dark  form  tottered,  reeled  and  fell  to  its  length 
upon  the  great  altar.  Unorna  saw  that  the  golden  door  was  still  closed,  and  that 
Beatrice  had  fallen.  Unable  to  move  or  act  by  her  own  free  judgment,  and  compelled 
by  Unorna*s  determined  command,  she  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obey.  Unorna 
had  forgotten  that  there  was  a  raised  step  upon  the  altar  itself,  and  that  there  were 
other  obstacles  in  the  way,  including  heavy  candlesticks  and  the  framed  Canon  of  the 
Mass,  all  of  which  are  usually  set  aside  before  the  tabernacle  is  opened  by  the  priest. 
In  attempting  to  do  as  she  was  told,  the  sleeping  woman  had  stumbled,  had  over- 
balanced herself,  had  clutched  one  of  the  great  silver  candlesticks  so  that  it  fell  heavily 
beside  her,  and  then,  having  no  further  support,  she  had  fallen  herself. 

Unorna  sprang  to  her  feet  and  hastily  opened  the  gate  of  the  railing.  In  a  moment 
she  was  standing  by  the  altar  at  Beatrice's  head.  She  could  see  that  the  dark  eyes 
were  open  now.     The  great  shock  had  recalled  her  to  consciousness. 

*'  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked  in  great  distress,  seeing  nothing  in  the  darkness  now, 
and  groping  with  her  hands. 

**  Sleep — be  silent  and  sleep  !  "  said  Unorna  in  low,  firm  tones,  pressing  her  palm 
upon  the  forehead. 

But  to  her  amazement  Beatrice  thrust  her  aside  with  such  violence  that  she  almost 
fell  herself  upon  the  steps. 

**  No — no  !  "  cried  the  startled  woman  in  a  voice  of  horror.  **  No — I  will  not  sleep 
— no,  do  not  touch  me  !     Oh,  where  am  I  ?    Help  !     Help  !  " 

She  was  not  hurt.  With  one  strong,  lithe  movement,  she  sprang  to  the  ground 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  her  hands  stretched  out  to  defend  herself  from 
Unorna.  But  Unorna  knew  what  extreme  danger  she  was  in  if  Beatrice  left  the 
church  awake  and  conscious  of  what  had  happened.  She  seized  the  moving  arms  and 
tried  to  hold  them  down,  pressing  her  face  forward  so  as  to  look  into  the  dark  eyes  she 
could  but  faintly  distinguish.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  for  Beatrice  was  young 
and  strong  and  active.  Then  all  at  once  she  began  to  see  U noma's  eyes,  as  Unorna 
could  see  hers,  and  she  felt  the  terrible  influence  stealing  over  her  again. 

**  No — no — no!"  she  cried,  struggling  desperately.  **You  shall  not  make  me 
sleep.     I  will  not — I  will  not  !  " 

There  was  a  flash  of  light  again  in  the  church,  this  time  from  behind  the  high  altar» 
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and  the  noise  of  quick  footsteps.  But  neither  Unorna  nor  Beatrice  noticed  the  light 
or  the  sound.  Then  the  full  glow  of  a  strong  lamp  fell  upon  the  faces  of  both  and 
dazzled  them,  and  Unorna  felt  a  cool  thin  hand  upon  her  own.  Sister  Paul  was  beside 
them,  her  face  very  white  and  her  faded  eyes  turning  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  was  very  simple.     Soon  after  Compline  was  over  the  nun  had  gone  to  Unorna's 


room,  had  knocked  and  had  entered.  To  her  surprise  Unorna  was  not  there,  but  Sister 
Paul  imagined  that  she  had  lingered  over  her  prayers  and  would  soon  return.  The 
good  nun  had  sat  down  to  wait  for  her,  and  telling  her  beads  had  fallen  asleep.  The 
unaccustomed  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  guest's  room  had  been  too  much  for  the 
weariness  that  constantly  oppressed  a  constitution  broken  with  ascetic  practices. 
Accustomed  by  long  habit  to  awake  at  midnight  to  attend  the  service,  her  eyes  opened 
of  themselves,  indeed,  but  a  full  hour  later  than  usual.  She  heard  the  clock  strike 
one,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  believe  her  senses.  Then  she  understood  that  she 
had  been  asleep,  and  was  amazed  tc  find  that  Unorna  had  not  come  back.      She  went 
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out  hastily  into  the  corridor.  The  lay  sister  had  long  ago  extinguished  the  hanging 
lamp,  but  Sister  Paul  saw  the  light  streaming  from  Beatrice's  open  door.  She  went 
in  and  called  aloud.  The  bed  had  not  been  touched.  Beatrice  was  not  there.  Sister 
Paul  began  to  think  that  both  the  ladies  must  have  gone  to  the  midnight  service.  The 
corridors  were  dark  and  they  might  have  lost  their  way.  She  took  the  lamp  from  the 
table  and  went  to  the  balcony  at  which  the  guests  performed  their  devotions.  It  had 
been  her  light  that  had  flashed  across  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  She  had  looked 
down  into  the  choir  and  far  below  her  had  seen  a  figure,  unrecognizable  from  that 
height  in  the  dusk  of  the  church,  but  clearly  the  figure  of  a  woman  standing  upon  the 
altar.  Visions  of  horror  rose  before  her  eyes  of  the  sacrilegious  practices  of  witch- 
craft, for  she  had  thought  of  nothing  else  during  the  whole  evening.  Lamp  in  hand 
she  descended  the  stairs  to  the  choir  and  reached  the  altar,  providentially,  just  in  time 
to  save  Beatrice  from  falling  a  victim  again  to  the  evil  fascination  of  the  enemy  who 
had  planned  the  destruction  of  her  soul  as  well  as  of  her  body. 

**  What  is  this  ?  What  are  you  doing  in  this  holy  place  and  at  this  hour  ?  **  asked 
Sister  Paul,  solemnly  and  sternly. 

Unorna  folded  her  arms  and  was  silent.  No  possible  explanation  of  the  struggle 
presented  itself  even  to  her  quick  intellect.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  nun's  face, 
concentrating  all  her  will,  for  she  knew  that  unless  she  could  control  her  also,  she 
herself  was  lost.  Beatrice  answered  the  question,  drawing  herself  up  proudly  against 
the  great  altar  and  pointing  at  Unorna  with  her  outstretched  hand,  her  dark  eyes 
Bashing  indignantly. 

'*  We  were  talking  together,  this  woman  and  I.  She  looked  at  me — she  was  angry 
— and  then  I  fainted,  or  fell  asleep,  I  cannot  tell  which.  I  awoke  in  the  dark  to  find 
myself  lying  upon  the  altar  here.  Then  she  took  hold  of  me  and  tried  to  make  me 
sleep  again.  But  I  would  not.  Let  her  explain,  herself,  what  she  has  done,  and  why 
she  brought  me  here  !  " 

Sister  Paul  turned  to  Unorna  and  met  the  full  glare  of  the  unlike  eyes,  with  her 
own  calm,  half  heavenly  look  of  innocence. 

*'  What  have  you  done,  Unorna  ?     What  have  you  done  ?  "  she  asked  very  sadly. 

But  Unorna  did  not  answer.  She  only  looked  at  the  nun  more  fixedly  and  savagely. 
She  felt  that  she  might  as  well  have  looked  upon  some  ancient  picture  of  a  saint  in 
heaven,  and  bid  it  close  its  eyes.  But  she  would  not  give  up  the  attempt,  for  her  only 
safety  lay  in  its  success.     For  a  long  time  Sister  Paul  returned  her  gaze  steadily. 

**  Sleep  !  "  said  Unorna,  putting  up  her  hand.     **  Sleep,  I  command  you  !  " 

But  Sister  Paul's  eyes  did  not  waver.  A  sad  smile  played  for  a  moment  upon  her 
waxen  features. 

**  You  have  no  power  over  me — for  your  power  is  not  of  good,"  she  said,  slowly 
and  softly. 

Then  she  quietly  turned  to  Beatrice,  and  took  her  hand. 

*'  Come  with  me,  my  daughter,"  she  said.  *'  I  have  a  light  and  will  take  you  to  a 
place  where  you  will  be  safe.  She  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  to-night.  Say  a 
prayer,  my  child,  and  do  not  be  afraid." 

**  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Beatrice.     **  But  where  is  she  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

Unorna  had  glided  away  while  they  were  speaking.  Sister  Paul  held  the  lamp  high 
and  looked  in  all  directions.  Then  she  heard  the  heavy  door  of  the  sacristy  swing  upon 
its  hinges  and  strike  with  a  soft  thud  against  the  small  leathern  cushion.  Both  women 
followed  her,  but  as  they  opened  the  door  again  a  blast  of  cold  air  almost  extinguished 
the  lamp.     The  night  wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  street. 

**  She  is  gone  out,"  said  Sister  Paul.  **  Alone  and  at  this  hour — Heaven  help  her !  " 
It  was  as  she  said.     Unorna  had  escaped. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

After  leaving  Unorna  at  the  convent,  the  Wanderer  had  not  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could 
apply  at  the  present  juncture  was  Keyork  Arabian.  Had  he  been  at  liberty  to  act  in 
the  most  natural  and  simple  way,  he  would  have  applied  to  the  authorities  for  a 
sufficient  force  with  which  to  take  Israel  Kafka  into  custody  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
He  was  well  aware,  however,  that  such  a  proceeding  must  lead  to  an  inquiry  of  a  more 
or  less  public  nature,  of  which  the  consequences  might  be  serious,  or  at  least  extremely 
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annoying  to  Unorna.  Of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  mij^ht  himself  be  exposed,  he 
would  have  taken  little  account,  though  his  position  would  have  been  as  difHcult  to 
explain  as  any  situation  could  be.  The  important  point  was  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  Unorna's  name  being  connected  with  an  open  scandal.  Every  present  circumstance 
in  the  case  was  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  Unorna's  unreasoning  passion  for 
himself,  and  it  was  clearly  his  duty,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  shield  her  from  the  con- 
sequences of  her  own  acts,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

He  did  not  indeed  believe  literally  all  that  she  had  told  him  in  her  mad  confession. 
Much  of  that,  he  was  convinced,  was  but  a  delusion.  It  might  be  possible,  indeed. 
for  Unorna  to  produce  for^etfulness  of  such  a  dream  as  she  impressed  upon  Kaf  ka'ii 
mind  in  the  cemetery  that  same  afternoon . 
or  even,  perhaps,  of  some  real  circum- 
stance of  merely  relative  importance  in  a 
man's  life  ;  but  the  Wanderer  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  destroy 
the  memory  of  the  great  passion  through 
which  she  pretended  that  he  himself  had 
passed.  He  smiled  at  the  idea,  for  he  had 
always  trusted  his  own  senses  and  his  own 
memory.  Unorna's  own  mind  was  clearly 
wandering,  or  else  she  had  invented  the 
story,  supposing  him  credulous  enough 
to  believe  it.  In  either  case  it  did  not 
deserve  a  moment's  consideration  except 
as  showing  to  what  lengths  her  foolish 
and  ill-bestowed  love  could  lead  her. 

Meanwhile  she  was  in  danger.  She 
had  aroused  the  violent  and  deadly  resent- 
ment of  Israel  Kafka,  a  man  who,  if  not 
positively  insane,  as  Keyork  Arabian  had 
,'  hinted,  was  by  no  means  in  a  normal  state 
,i  of  mind  or  body,  a  man  beside  himself 
with  love  and  anger,  and  absolutely  reck- 
less of  life  for  the  time  being,  a  man  who, 
for  the  security  of  all  concerned,  must  be 
at  least  temporarily  confined  in  a  place  of 
safety,  until  a  proper  treatment  and  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  length  of  time  should 
bring  him  to  his  senses.  For  the  present, 
he  was  wholly  untractable,  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  uncontrolled  passions 
and  of  one  of  those  intermittent  phases  of 
blind  fatalism  to  which  the  Semitic  races 
are  peculiarly  subject. 
THE  "INDIVIDUAL,"  There  were  two  reasons  which  deter- 

mined the  Wanderer  to  turn  to  Keyork 
Arabian  for  assistance,  besides  his  wish  to  see  the  bad  business  end  quickly  and  without 
publicity.  Keyork,  so  far  as  the  Wanderer  was  aware,  was  himself  treating  Israel 
Kafka's  case,  and  would  therefore  know  what  to  do,  if  any  one  knew  at  all.  Secondly, 
it  was  clear  from  the  message  which  Unorna  had  left  with  the  porter  of  her  own  house 
that  she  expected  Keyork  to  come  at  any  moment.  He  was  then  in  immediate  danger 
of  being  brought  face  to  face  with  Israel  Kafka  without  having  received  the  least  warn- 
ing of  his  present  condition,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  infuriated  youth  might 
do  at  ^ch  a  moment.  He  had  been  shut  up,  caught  in  his  own  trap,  as  it  were,  for  some 
time,  and  his  anger  and  madness  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  aggravated 
rather  than  cooled  by  his  unexpected  confinement.  It  was  as  likely  as  not  that  he 
would  use  the  weapon  he  carried  upon  the  first  person  with  whom  he  found  himself 
face  to  face,  especially  if  that  person  made  any  attempt  to  overpower  and  disarm  him. 
The  Wanderer  drove  to  Keyork  Arabian's  house,  and  leaving  his  carriage  to  wait 
in  case  of  need,  ascended  the  stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door.  For  some  reason  or  other 
Keyork  would  not  have  a  bell  in  his  dwelling,  whether  because,   like  Mahomet,    he 
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regfarded  the  bell  as  the  devil's  instrument,  or  because  he  was  really  nervously  sensitive 
to  the  sound  of  one,  nobody  had  ever  discovered.  The  Wanderer  knocked  therefore, 
and  Keyork  answered  the  knock  in  person. 

*  *  My  dear  friend  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  his  richest  and  deepest  voice,  as  he  recognized 
the  Wanderer.  **  Come  in.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  will  join  me  at  supper. 
This  is  good  indeed  !  *' 

He  took  his  visitor  by  the  arm  and  led  him  in.  Upon  one  of  the  tables  stood  a 
round  brass  platter  covered,  so  far  as  it  was  visible,  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  highly 
polished — one  of  those  commonly  used  all  over  the  East  at  the  present  day  for  the 
same  purpose.  Upon  this  were  placed  at  random  several  silver  bowls,  mere  hemispheres 
without  feet,  remaining  in  a  convenient  position  by  their  own  weight.  One  of  these 
contained  snowy  rice,  in  that  perfectly  dry  but  tender  state  dear  to  the  taste  of 
Orientals,  in  another  there  was  a  savoury,  steaming  mess  of  tender  capon,  chopped 
in  pieces  with  spices  and  aromatic  herbs,  a  third  contained  a  pure  white  curd  of  milk, 
and  a  fourth  was  heaped  up  with  rare  fruits.  A  flagon  of  Bohemian  glass,  clear  and 
bright  as  rock-crystal,  and  covered  with  very  beautiful  traceries  of  black  and  gold, 
with  a  drinking-vessel  of  the  same  design,  stood  upon  the  table  beside  the  platter. 

'*  My  simple  meal,"  said  Keyork,  spreading  out  his  hands,  and  smiling  pleasantly. 
*' You  will  share  it  with  me.     There  will  be  enough  for  two." 

'*  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  should  say  so,"  the  Wanderer  answered  with  a 
smile.     "  But  my  business  is  rather  urgent." 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  room,  and  glanced  at 
Keyork  in  surprise. 

**  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  alone,"  he  said.  **  I  would  not  trouble 
you  but " 

**  Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend!"  asseverated  Keyork,  motioning 
him  to  a  chair  beside  the  board. 

**  But  we  are  not  alone,"  observed  the  Wanderer,  still  standing  and  looking  at  the 
stranger.     Keyork  saw  the  glance  and  understood.     He  broke  into  peals  of  laughter. 

**That!"  he  exclaimed,  presently.  **That  is  only  the  Individual.  He  will  not 
disturb  us.     Pray  be  seated." 

**  I  assure  you  that  my  business  is  very  private — "  the  Wanderer  objected 

**  Quite  so — of  course.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  Individual  is  my  servant — 
a  most  excellent  creature  who  has  been  with  me  for  many  years.  He  cooks  for  me, 
cleans  the  specimens,  and  takes  care  of  me  in  all  ways.  A  most  reliable  man,  I  assure 
you." 

**  Of  course,"  the  Wanderer  said,  **  if  you  can  answer  for  his  discretion — " 

The  Individual  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table  observing  the  two 
men  intently  but  respectfully  with  his  keen  little  black  eyes.  The  rest  of  his  square, 
dark  face  expressed  nothing.  He  had  perfectly  straight,  jet-black  hair  which  hung 
evenly  all  around  his  head  and  flat  against  his  cheeks.  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  a 
black  robe  of  the  nature  of  a  kaftan,  gathered  closely  round  his  waist  by  a  black  girdle, 
and  fitting  tightly  over  his  stalwart  shoulders. 

**His  discretion  is  beyond  all  doubt,"  Keyork  answered,  **and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons.  He  is  totally  deaf  and  dumb  and  absolutely  illiterate.  I  bought  him  years 
ago  in  Astrakhan,  of  a  Russian  friend.  He  is  very  clever  with  his  fingers.  It  is  he 
who  stole  for  me  the  Malayan  lady's  head  over  there,  after  she  was  executed.  And  now, 
my  dear  friend,  let  us  have  supper." 

There  were  neither  plates  nor  knives  nor  forks  upon  the  table,  and  at  a  sign  from 
Keyork  the  Individual  retired  to  procure  those  Western  incumbrances  to  eating.  The 
Wanderer,  acquainted  as  he  had  long  been  with  his  host's  eccentricities,  showed  little 
surprise,  but  understood  that  whatever  he  said  would  not  be  overheard,  any  more  than 
if  they  had  been  alone.  .  He  hesitated  a  moment,  however,  for  he  had  not  determined 
exactly  how  far  it  was  necessary  to  acquaint  Keyork  with  the  circumstances,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  avoid  all  reference  to  Unorna's  folly  in  regard  to  himself.  The  Individual 
returned,  bringing,  with  other  things,  a  drinking-glass  for  the  Wanderer.  Keyork 
filled  it  and  then  filled  his  own.  It  was  clear  that  ascetic  practices  formed  no  part  of 
his  scheme  for  the  prolongation  of  life.  As  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  his  bright 
eyes  twinkled. 

**  To  Keyork's  long  life  and  happiness,"  he  said  calmly,  and  then  sipped  the  wine. 
**  And  now  for  your  story,"  he  added,  brushing  the  brown   drops  from  his  white 
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moustache  with  a  small  damask  napkin  which  the  Individual  presented  to  him  and  im- 
mediately received  again,  to  throw  it  aside  as  unfit  for  a  second  use. 

"  I  hardly  think  that  we  can  afford  to  linger  over  supper,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
noticing  Keyork's  coolness  with  some  anxiety.  **The  case  is  urgent.  Israel  Kafka 
has  lost  his  head  completely.  He  has  sworn  to  kill  Unorna,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  confined  in  the  conservatory  in  her  house." 

The  effect  of  the  announcement  upon  Keyork  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  Wanderer 
started,  not  being  prepared  for  any  manifestation  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  deepest 
emotion.  The  gnome  sprang  from  the  table  with  a  cry  that  would  have  been  like  the 
roar  of  a  wounded  wild  beast  if  it  had  not  articulated  a  terrific  blasphemy. 

*'  Unorna  is  quite  safe,"  the  Wanderer  hastened  to  say. 

**  Safe — where  ?  "  shouted  the  little  man,  his  hands  already  on  his  furs.  The  In- 
dividual, too,  had  sprung  across  the  room  like  a  cat  and  was  helping  him.  In  five 
seconds  Keyork  would  have  been  out  of  the  house. 

**  In  a  convent.     I  took  her  there,  and  saw  the  gate  close  behind  her." 

Keyork  dropped  his  furs  and  stood  still  a  moment.  The  Individual,  always 
unmoved,  rearranged  the  coat  and  cap  neatly  in  their  place,  following  all  his  master's 
movements,  however,  with  his  small  eyes.  Then  the  sage  broke  out  in  a  different 
strain.     He  flung  his  arms  round  the  Wanderer's  body  and  attempted  to  embrace  him. 

**  You  have  saved  my  life  ! — the  curse  of  the  three  black  angels  on  you  for  not  saying 
so  first !  "  he  cried  in  an  agony  of  ecstasy.  **  Preserver  !  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? — 
Saviour  of  my  existence,  how  can  I  repay  you  !  You  shall  live  for  ever,  as  I  will ;  you 
shall  have  all  my  secrets  ;  the  gold  spider  shall  spin  her  web  in  your  dwelling  ;  the  Part 
of  Fortune  shall  shine  on  your  path,  it  shall  rain  jewels  on  your  roof ;  and  your  winter 
shall  have  snows  of  pearls — you  shall — " 

**  Good  Heavens  !  Keyork,"  interrupted  the  Wanderer.  **  Are  you  mad  ?  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

**Mad?  The  matter?  I  love  you!  I  worship  you!  I  adore  you!  You  have 
saved  her  life,  and  you  have  saved  mine  ;  you  have  almost  killed  me  with  fright  and  joy 
in  two  moments,  you  have — " 

**Be  sensible,  Keyork.  Unorna  is  quite  safe,  but  we  must  do  something  about 
Kafka  and—" 

The  rest  of  his  speech  was  drowned  hn  another  shout  from  the  gnome,  ending  in  a 
portentous  peal  of  laughter.     He  had  taken  his  glass  again  and  was  toasting  himself. 

**To  Keyork,  to  his  long  life,  to  his  happiness  !  "  he  cried.  Then  he  wet  his  lips 
again  in  the  golden  juice,  and  the  Individual,  unmoved,  presented  him  with  a  second 
napkin. 

The  wine  seemed  to  steady  him,  and  he  sat  down  again  in  his  place. 

**Come!"  he  said.  **Let  us  eat  first.  I  have  an  amazing  appetite,  and  Israel 
Kafka  can  wait." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?     Is  it  safe  ?  "  the  Wanderer  asked. 

**  Perfectly,"  returned  Keyork,  growing  quite  calm  again.  **The  locks  are  very 
good  on  those  doors.     I  saw  to  them  myself." 

**  But  some  one  else — " 

**  There  is  no  some  one  else,"  interrupted  the  sage  sharply.  **  Only  three  persons 
can  enter  the  house  without  question — you,  I,  and  Kafka.  You  and  I  are  here,  and 
Kafka  is  there  already.  When  we  have  eaten  we  will  go  to  him,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  last  state  of  the  young  man  will  be  so  immeasurably  worse  than  the  first,  that 
he  will  not  recognize  himself  when  I  have  done  with  him." 

He  had  helped  his  friend  and  began  eating.  Somewhat  reassured  the  Wanderer 
followed  his  example.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  as  well  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  refreshment.    No  one  could  tell  what  might  happen  before  morning. 

**  It  just  occurs  to  me,"  said  Keyork  fixing  his  keen  eyes  on  his  companion's  face, 
*  *  that  you  have  told  me  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  Kafka  is  mad  and  that  Unorna  is 
safe." 

**  Those  are  the  most  important  points,"  observed  the  Wanderer. 

'  *  Precisely.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  think  me  indiscreet  if  I  wish  to  know 
a  little  more.  For  instance,  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Kafka's  extremely 
theatrical  and  unreasonable  rage  ?  That  would  interest  me  very  much.  Of  course, 
he  is  mad,  poor  boy  !  But  I  take  delight  in  following  out  the  workings  of  an  insane 
intellect.     Now  there  are  no  phases  of  insanity  more  curious  than  those  in  which  the 
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patient  is  possessed  with  a  desire  to  destroy  what  he  loves  best.  These  cases  are 
especially  worthy  of  study  because  they  happen  so  often  in  our  day." 

The  Wanderer  saw  that  some  explanation  was  necessary  and  he  determined  to  give 
one  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

**  Unoma  and  I  had  strolled  into  the  Jewish  Cemetery,"  he  said.  **  While  we  were 
talking  there,  Israel  Kafka  suddenly  came  upon  us  and  spoke  and  acted  very  wildly. 
He  is  madly  in  love  with  her.  She  became  very  angry  and  would  not  let  me  interfere. 
Then,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his  intrusion  I  suppose,  she  hypnotized  him  and  made 
him  believe  that  he  was  Simon  Abeles,  and  brought  the  whole  of  the  poor  boy's  life  so 
vividly  before  me,  as  I  listened,  that  I  actually  seemed  to  see  the  scenes.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  stop  her  or  to  move  from  where  I  stood,  though  I  was  quite  awake.  But  I 
realized  what  was  going  on  and  I  was  disgusted  at  her  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  man. 
He  fainted  at  the  end,  but  when  he  came  to  himself  he  seemed  to  remember  nothing. 
I  took  him  home  and  Unorna  went  away  by  herself.  Then  he  questioned  me  so  closely 
as  to  what  had  happened  that  I  was  weak  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Of  course, 
as  a  fervent  Hebrew,  which  he  seems  to  be,  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  played 
the  Christian  martyr  for  Unorna's  amusement,  and  amidst  the  graves  of  his  own 
people.  He  there  and  then  impressed  me  that  he  intended  to  take  Unorna's  life  with- 
out delay,  but  insisted  that  I  should  warn  her  of  her  danger,  saying  that  he  would  not 
be  a  common  murderer.  Seeing  that  he  was  mad  and  in  earnest  I  went  to  her.  There 
was  some  delay,  which  proved  fortunate,  as  it  turned  out,  for  we  left  the  conservatory 
by  the  small  door  just  as  he  was  entering  from  the  other  end.  We  locked  it  behind 
us,  and  going  round  by  the  passages  locked  the  other  door  upon  him  also,  so  that  he 
was  caught  in  a  trap.     And  there  he  is,  unless  some  one  has  let  him  out." 

**  And  then  you  took  Unorna  to  the  convent  ?  "     Keyork  had  listened  attentively. 

**  I  took  her  to  the  convent,  promising  to  come  to  her  when  she  should  send  for 
me.  Then  I  saw  that  I  must  consult  you  before  doing  anything  more.  It  will  not  do 
to  make  a  scandal  of  the  matter." 

**  No,"  answered  Keyork  thoughtfully.     "It  will  not  do." 

The  Wanderer  had  told  his  story  with  perfect  truth  and  yet  in  a  way  which  entirely 
concealed  the  very  important  part  Unorna's  passion  for  him  had  played  in  the  sequence 
of  events.  Seeing  that  Keyork  asked  no  further  questions  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  as  he  had  intended,  and  that  the  sage  suspected  nothing. 
He  would  have  been  very  much  disconcerted  had  he  known  that  the  latter  had  long 
been  aware  of  Unorna's  love,  and  was  quite  able  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  Kafka's 
sudden  appearance  and  extreme  excitement.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  he  had  finished  the 
short  narrative,  his  mind  reverted  with  curiosity  to  Keyork  himself,  and  he  wondered 
what  the  little  man  had  meant  by  his  amazing  outburst  of  gratitude  on  hearing  of 
Unorna's  safety.  Perhaps  he  loved  her.  More  impossible  things  than  that  had 
occurred  in  the  Wanderer's  experience.  Or,  possibly,  he  had  an  object  to  gain  in 
exaggerating  his  thankfulness  to  Unorna's  preserver.  He  knew  that  Keyork  rarely 
did  anything  without  an  object,  and  that,  although  he  was  occasionally  very  odd  and 
excitable,  he  was  always  in  reality  perfectly  well  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  roused  from  his  speculations  by  Keyork's  voice. 

'*  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  Kafka,"  he  said.  "  The  real  question  is, 
what  shall  we  do  with  him?  He  is  very  much  in  the  way  at  present,  and  he 
must  be  disposed  of  at  once,  or  we  shall  have  more  trouble.  How  infinitely  more 
to  the  purpose  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  wisely  determined  to  cut  his  own 
throat  instead  of  Unorna's.     But  young  men  are  so  thoughtless  !  " 

**  I  will  only  say  one  thing,"  said  the  Wanderer,  "and  then  I  will  leave  the 
direction  to  you.  The  poor  fellow  has  been  driven  mad  by  Unorna's  caprice  and 
cruelty.  I  am  determined  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  gratuitously  anything 
more." 

**  Do  you  think  Unorna  was  intentionally  cruel  to  him  ?"  inquired  Keyork.  "I 
can  hardly  believe  that.     She  has  not  a  cruel  nature." 

**  You  would  have  changed  your  mind,  if  you  had  seen  her  this  afternoon. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.     I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  ill-treated." 

**  No,  no!  of  course  not!"  Keyork  answered  with  eager  assent.  "But  of 
course  you  will  understand  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  whatever  means  are  most  sure  and  certain." 

"I  shall  not  quarrel  with   your  means,"  the  Wanderer   said  quietly,   "provided 

3  D 
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that  there  is  no   unnecessary  brutality.     If   I  see  anything  of  the  kind  I  will   take 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands." 

''Certainly,  certainly!"  said  the  other,  eying  with  curiosity  the  man  who  spoke 
so  confidently  of  taking  out  of  Keyork  Arabian's  grasp  whatever  had  once  found 
its  way  into  it. 

"  He  shall  be  treated  with  every  consideration,"  the  Wanderer  continued.  ''  Of 
course,  if  he  is  very  violent,  we  shall  have  to  use  force." 

**  We  will  take  the  Individual  with  us,"  said  Keyork.  **  He  is  very  strong.  He 
has  a  trick  of  breaking  silver  florins  with  his  thumbs  and  fingers  which  is  very  pretty." 

*'  I  fancy  that  you  and  I  could  manage  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  neither  of  us 
has  the  faculty  of  hypnotizing.     This  would  be  the  proper  time  to  use  it." 

*'  A  great  pity.     But  there  are  other  things  that  will  do  almost  as  well." 

*•  What,  for  instance?" 

**  A  little  ether  in  a  sponge.  He  would  only  struggle  a  moment,  and  then  he 
would  be  much  more  really  unconscious  than  if  he  had  been  hypnotized." 

''Is  it  quite  painless?" 

''  Quite,  if  you  give  it  gradually.  If  you  hurry  the  thing,  the  man  feels  as  though 
he  were  being  smothered.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  what  to  do  with  him,  as  I 
said  before." 

''Take  him  home  and  get  a  keeper  from  the  lunatic  asylum,"  the  Wanderer 
suggested. 

"Then  comes  the  whole  question  of  an  inquiry  into  his  sanity,"  objected  Keyork. 
"We  come  back  to  the  starting-point.  We  must  settle  all  this  before  we  go  to  him. 
A  lunatic  asylum  is  not  a  club  in  this  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  formality  con- 
nected with  getting  into  it,  and  a  great  deal  more  connected  with  getting  out.  Now, 
I  could  not  get  a  keeper  for  Kafka  without  going  to  the  physician  in  charge  and  making 
a  statement,  and  demanding  an  examination,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  Israel  Kafka 
is  a  person  of  importance  among  his  own  people.  He  comes  of  great  Jews  in  Moravia, 
and  we  should  have  the  whole  Jews'  quarter — which  means  nearly  the  whole  of  Prague, 
in  a  broad  sense — about  our  ears  in  twenty-four  hours.  No,  no,  my  friend.  To  avoid 
an  enormous  scandal  things  must  be  done  very  quietly  indeed." 

"  I  cannot  see  anything  to  be  done,  then,  unless  we  bring  him  here,"  said  the 
Wanderer,  falling  into  the  trap  from  sheer  perplexity.  Everything  that  Keyork  had 
said  was  undeniably  true. 

"  He  would  be  a  nuisance  in  the  house,"  answered  the  sage,  not  wishing,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  to  appear  to  accept  the  proposition  too  eagerly.  "  Not  but  that 
the  Individual  would  make  a  capital  keeper.  He  is  as  gentle  as  he  is  strong,  and  as 
quick  as  a  tiger  cat." 

"  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,"  said  the  Wanderer  coolly,  "  I  could  take  charge  of 
him  myself,  if  you  did  not  object  to  my  presence." 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sharp  glance. 

"  My  dear  Keyork,  we  are  old  acquaintances,  and  I  trust  you  implicitly  to  do  what- 
ever you  have  predetermined  to  do  for  the  advantage  of  your  studies,  unless  some  one 
interferes  with  you.  You  have  no  more  respect  for  human  life  or  sympathy  for  human 
suffering  than  you  have  belief  in  the  importance  of  anything  not  conducive  to  your  re- 
searches. I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  you  thought  you  could  learn  something  by 
making  experiments  upon  the  body  of  Israel  Kafka,  you  would  not  scruple  to  make  a 
living  mummy  of  him,  you  would  do  it  without  the  least  hesitation.  I  should  expect 
to  find  him  with  his  head  cut  off,  living  by  means  of  a  glass  heart  and  thinking  through 
a  rabbit's  brain.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  trust  you.  Before  I  could  deliver 
him  into  your  hands,  I  would  require  of  you  a  contract  to  give  him  back  unhurt — and 
a  contract  of  the  kind  you  would  consider  binding." 

Keyork  Arabian  wondered  whether  Unorna,  in  the  recklessness  of  her  passion,  had 
betrayed  the  nature  of  the  experiment  they  had  been  making  together,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  told  him  that  he  need  have  no  anxiety  on  this  score.  He  understood  the 
Wanderer's  nature  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  wishing  to  convey  a  covert  hint  instead 
of  saying  openly  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"Taste  one  of  these  oranges,"  he  said,  by  way  of  avoiding  an  answer.  "They 
have  just  come  from  Smyrna."    The  Wanderer  smiled  as  he  took  the  proffered  fruit. 

"  So  that  unless  you  have  a  serious  objection  to  my  presence,"  he  said,  continuing 
his  former  speech,  "  you  will  have  me  as  a  guest  so  long  as  Israel  Kafka  is  here." 
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Keyork  Arabian  saw  no  immediate  escape. 

"  My  dear  friend !  "  he  exclaimed  with  alacrity.  "  If  you  are  really  in  earnest,  I 
am  as  rpaliy  de]ig;hted.  So  far  from  taking  your  distrust  ill,  I  regard  it  as  a  provi- 
dentially fortunate  bias  of  your  mind,  since  it  will  keep  us  together  for  a  time.  You 
will  be  the  only  loser.     You  see  how  simply  I  live." 

"There  is  a  simplicity  which  is  the  extremest  development  of  refined  sybarism," 
the  Wanderer  said,  smiling  again.  "  I  know  your  simplicity  of  old.  It  consists  of 
getting  precisely  what  you  want,  and  in  producing  local  earthquakes  and  revolutions 
when  you  cannot  get  it.     Moreover  you  want  what  is  good — to  the  taste,  at  least." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  answered  Keyork  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"Happiness  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Comfort  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Most  men  are 
uncomfortable,  because  they  do  not  know  what  they  want.  If  you  have  tastes,  study 
them.  If  you  have  intelligence,  apply  it  to  the  question  of  gratifying  your  tastes. 
Consult  yourself  first — and  nobody  second.  Consider  this  orange — ^I  am  fond  of 
oranges  and  they  suit  my  constitution  admirably.     Consider  the  difficulty  I  have  had 


in  procuring  it  at  this  time  of  year — not  in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  are 
sold  in  the  market,  plucked  half  green  in  Spain  or  Italy  and  ripened  on  the  voyage  in 
the  fermenting  heat  of  the  decay  of  those  which  are  already  rotten — but  ripe  from  the 
tree  and  brought  to  me  directly  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  means  possible.  Consider 
this  orange,  I  say.  Do  you  vainly  imagine  that  if  I  had  but  two  or  three  like  it  I  would 
offer  you  one  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  imagine  anything  of  the  kind,  my  dear  Keyork.  I 
know  you  very  well.  If  you  offer  me  one  it  is  because  you  have  a  week's  supply  at 
least." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Keyork.  "  And  a  few  to  spare,  because  they  will  only  keep  a  week 
as  I  like  them,  and  because  1  would  no  more  run  the  risk  of  missing  my  orange  a  week 
hence  for  your  sake,  than  I  would  deprive  myself  of  it  to-day," 

"  And  that  is  your  simplicity." 

"  That  is  my  simplicity.  It  is  indeed  a  perfectly  simple  matter,  for  there  is  only  one 
idea  in  it,  and  in  all  things  I  carry  that  one  idea  out  to  its  ultimate  expression.  That 
one  idea,  as  you  very  well  put  it,  is  to  have  exactly  what  I  want  in  this  world." 

"  And  will  you  be  getting  what  you  want  in  having  me  quartered  upon  you  as  poor 
Israel  Kafka's  keeper  ?  "  asked  the  Wanderer,  with  an  expression  of  amusement.  But 
Keyork  did  not  wince. 
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"  Precisely,"  he  answered  without  hesitation.  "In  the  first  place  you  udll  relieve 
me  of  much  trouble  and  responsibility,  and  the  Individual  will  not  be  so  often  called 
away  from  his  manifold  and  important  household  duties.  In  the  second  plac^  I  shall 
have  a  most  agreeable  and  intelligent  companion  with  whom  I  can  talk  as  long  as  I 
like.     In  the  third  place  I  shall  undoubtedly  satisfy  my  curiosity." 

**  In  what  respect,  if  you  please?  " 

**  I  shall  discover  the  secret  of  your  wonderful  interest  in  Israel  Kafka's  welfare. 
I  always  like  to  follow  the  workings  of  a  brain  essentially  different  from  my  own,  as  I 
know  that  yours  is.  Your  solicitude  for  Kafka  is  philanthropic,  of  course.  How  could 
it  be  anything  else.  Philanthropy  deals  with  a  class  of  ideas  wholly  unfamiliar  to  me. 
I  shall  learn  much  in  your  society." 

**  And  possibly  I  shall  learn  something  from  you,"  the  Wanderer  answered.  *  *  There 
is  certainly  much  to  be  learnt.  I  wonder  whether  your  ideas  upon  all  subjects  are 
as  simple  as  those  you  hold  about  oranges." 

**  Absolutely.  I  make  no  secret  of  my  principles.  Everything  I  do  is  for  my  own 
advantage." 

"Then,"  observed  the  Wanderer,  "the  advantage  of  Unorna's  life  must  be  an 
enormous  one  to  you,  to  judge  by  your  satisfaction  at  her  safety." 

Keyork  stared  at  him  a  moment  and  then  laughed,  but  less  heartily  and  loudly  than 
usual,  his  companion  fancied. 

"  Very  good  !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  Excellent !  I  fell  into  the  trap  like  a  rat  into  a 
basin  of  water.  You  are  indeed  an  interesting  companion,  my  dear  friend — so  in- 
teresting that  I  hope  we  shall  never  part  again."  There  was  a  rather  savage  intonation 
in  the  last  words. 

They  looked  at  each  other  intently,  neither  wincing  nor  lowering  his  gaze.  The 
Wanderer  saw  that  he  had  touched  upon  Keyork's  greatest  and  most  Important  secret, 
and  Keyork  fancied  that  his  companion  knew  more  than  he  actually  did.  But  nothing 
further  was  said,  for  Keyork  was  far  too  wise  to  enter  into  explanation,  and  the 
Wanderer  knew  well  enough  that  if  he  was  to  learn  anything  it  must  be  by  observation 
and  by  questioning.  Keyork  filled  both  glasses  in  silence  and  both  men  drank  before 
speaking  again. 

"And  now  that  we  have  refreshed  ourselves,"  he  said,  returning  naturally  to  his 
former  manner,  "  we  will  go  and  find  Israel  Kafka.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should  have 
given  him  a  little  time  to  himself.  He  may  have  returned  to  his  senses  without  any 
trouble  on  our  part.     Shall  we  take  the  Individual  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  the  Wanderer  answered  indifferently  as  he  rose  from  his  place. 

"  It  is  ver>'  well  for  you  not  to  care,"  observed  Keyork.  "  You  are  big  and  strong 
and  young,  whereas  I  am  a  little  man  and  very  old  at  that.  I  shall  take  him  for  my 
own  protection.  I  confess  that  I  value  my  life  very  highly.  It  is  a  part  of  that  sim- 
plicity which  you  despise.     That  devil  of  a  Jew  is  armed  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  saw  something  like  a  knife  in  his  hand,  as  we  shut  him  in,"  said  the  Wanderer 
with  the  same  indifference  as  before. 

"Then  I  will  take  the  Individual/'  Keyork  answered  promptly.  "A  man's  bare 
hands  must  be  strong  and  clever  to  take  a  man's  life  in  a  scuffle,  and  few  men  can  use 
a  pistol  to  any  purpose.  But  a  knife  is  a  weapon  of  precision.  I  will  take  the  Individual, 
decidedly." 

He  made  a  few  rapid  signs,  and  the  Individual  disappeared,  coming  back  a  moment 
later  attired  in  a  long  coat  not  unlike  his  master's  except  that  the  fur  of  the  great  collar 
was  of  common  fox  instead  of  being  of  sable.  Keyork  drew  his  peaked  cap  comfortably 
down  over  the  tips  of  his  ears. 

"The  ether  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  forgetful  I  am  growing  !  Your  charming 
conversation  had  almost  made  me  forget  the  object  of  our  visit." 

He  went  back  and  took  the  various  things  he  needed.  Then  the  three  men  went 
out  together. 

(To  de  continued.) 


ON  THE  WANE  :  A  SENTIMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bv  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

I.  (He) 

St.  Jawss's  Stkbht,  W.  Monday,  fune  ayd. 
|Y  DEAR  AND  PRECIOUS  ONE,— This  is  only  a  line  to  tell  you 
that  I  shall  come  and  dine  with  you  and  your  mummy  this  evening, 
at  the  usual  time.  1  have  been  thinking,  my  sweet,  that  we  had 
much  better  be  married  soon.  What  is  the  good  of  waiting — 
beyond  the  winter  anyway  ?  We  must  make  arrangements  for 
the  mummy,  or  why  could  she  not  come  to  us?  I  shall  talk  to 
you  seriously  about  it  to-night,  so  be  prepared.  I  feel  as  if  we 
can't  go  on  living  at  difTerent  ends  of  London  much  longer ; 
besides,  what  is  the  good  of  waiting  ? 

No  more  time,  dear,  for  I  must  post  this  at  once.  You  had  my  long  letter  this 
morning.  Yours  was  just  like  you.  1  think  you  are  the  greatest  darling  on  earth, 
Gwen — I  have  taken  it  very  badly  you  see — and  1  have  got  something  for  you  when  I 
come  that  I  think  you  will  like.  Till  then  be  good  and  love  me.  Meet  me  down  the 
lane  if  you  can,  like  an  angel — no,  like  yourself,  which  will  be  better. 

Your  devoted 

JlM. 

II.  (He) 

Tuisda^  Night,  June  l^tA. 
You  were  so  very  sweet  last  night,  beloved,  1  do  nothing  but  thmk  of  you.  I  do 
trust  you,  darling,  absolutely  ;  and  if  we  must  wait  till  Christmas,  why,  we  must. 
But  you  will  come  to  me  then,  won't  you  ?  and  we  will  be  the  two  happiest  people  on 
earth.  I  can't  rest  till  I  have  seen  you  again.  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  met 
me  to-morrow  at  four  at  the  Finchley  Road  Station  we  could  have  a  long  walk,  and 
drive  back  in  a  hansom  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  time  for  dinner.  Shall  we  ?  If 
so  come  in  your  big  hat  and  the  white  dress,  for  that  is  how  you  look  prettiest,  you 
gipsy.  Your  devoted 

Jim. 
III.     (She) 

HaUPSTEAD,  WtdnnJay  Morning,  July  yd. 
Only  to  say  of  course  I  will,  darling.  I  will  do  anything  you  like.  You  looked  so 
handsome  last  night,  and  I  was  '*  shocking  "  proud  of  you,  as  you  would  say.  Mother 
says  the  sound  of  you  in  the  house  makes  the  whole  place  joyful.  It  does.  I  shall 
love  a  long  walk — dear  you,  to  think  of  it.  I'll  be  there  in  the  big  hat  and  the  white 
dress,  according  to  the  orders  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

His  very  loving 

Gwen. 
IV'      (He)     a  Mon^  Later. 

W4dnaday,July  i$tA. 
Dearest  Child, — Sorry  I  could  not  come  yesterday  afternoon  ;  it's  an  awful  pull  up 
that  hill,  and  the  day  was  so  blazing  hot,  that  I  confess  I  shirked  it.  You  understand, 
don't  you,  darling  ?  I'll  come  and  dine  on  Friday  anyway.  My  mother  says  you  must 
go  and  stay  with  her  this  autumn.  She  is  enjoying  her  month  in  town,  I  think. 
Good-bye,  my  darting,  no  more  time.  I'm  awfully  vexed  now  I  didn't  charter  a  hansom 
94.     July,  1891.  3  B 
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yesterday  to  go  up  that  blessed  hill  on  the  top  of  which  it  pleases  you  to  live,  or  climb 
it  on  all  fours,  for  I  want  to  see  you  badly.  I  have  been  very  busy,  and  naturally, 
while  my  mother  is  here,  I  have  less  time  than  usual. 

Your  loving 

Jim. 
V.   (She) 

Wednesday  Nighi, 

Yes,  old  darling,  I  quite  understand,  and  Til  count  the  hours  till  Friday.  Of  course 
I  was  disappointed  yesterday  ;  but  I  tried  to  console  myself  by  thinking  that  you  might 
have  got  sunstroke  if  you  had  come  ;  and  then  in  the  evening,  when  I  felt  very  down- 
hearted, I  read  over  a  heap  of  your  letters — I  mean  those  you  sent  me  in  the  winter, 
when  you  first  loved  me.  They  were  so  very  loving  that  they  made  me  quite  happy 
again.  Am  I  just  the  same  to  you  ?  I  don't  know  why  I  ask  it,  something  makes  me 
do  so.  Do  you  remember  that  night  we  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  till  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  and  talked  of  all  manner  of  serious  things  ?  I  often  think  of  it.  You 
said  that  when  we  were  together  we  would  work  and  read  and  try  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  many  things  that  seemed  like  lesson-books  in  the  wide  world's  school, 
and  that  now,  in  the  holiday  time,  we  did  not  want  to  think  about.  The  lesson  time 
would  surely  come,  you  said,  so  that  we  need  not  grudge  ourselves  our  laughter  and 
our  joy.  I  remember  that  you  said,  too,  that  work  was  the  most  important  thing  in 
life,  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  that  is  so.  It  seems  rather  a  cold  gospel.  But 
perhaps  you  are  right.  Your  love,  for  instance,  will  only  make  my  happiness  ;  but 
your  work  may  help  the  whole  world.  Is  that  what  you  meant,  darling  ?  All  this 
because  of  that  happy  night  when  you  took  my  face  between  your  hands  and  looked 
at  me  almost  solemnly  and  said,  '*  This  dear  face  is  my  life's  history,  thank  God  for 
that."  I  love  you  so — oh,  so  much  when  I  think  of  your  voice — but  I  love  you 
always.  Gwen. 

VI.     (He) 

Thursday  Morning. 

You  Dear  Sweet.  You  are  a  most  serious  person,  and  a  darling  and  a  goose,  and 
I  long  to  kiss  you  ;  but  look  here,  Gwennie,  I  can't  come  Friday  either.  Marsden  in- 
sists on  having  half-a-dozen  men  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Club,  and  there  must  I  be  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Will  Saturday  do  ?  Nice  day  Saturday,  comes  before  Sunday, 
you  know  :  best  preparation  in  the  world  for  it  (seeing  that  I  shall  be  made  to  go  to 
church  next  morning  and  stay  till  the  end  of  the  sermon)  will  be  seeing  you  the  night 
before.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  take  a  run  to  Clifton  for  a  little  bit  next  week  ;  if  so 
I  shall  miss  your  garden  party,  I  fear  ;  but  we'll  talk  about  this  on  Saturday. 

Yours  ever  and  ever  as  you  know, 

Jim. 

Work  ?  Of  course  we  must  work.  It  is  one's  rent  in  the  world,  and  honest 
folk  must  pay  their  way.     Your  work  is  to  love  me. 

VII.     (She) 

Thursday  Night. 

Yes,  Jim  dear,  and  I  will  always  do  it.  Come  on  Saturday.  I  shall  be  miserable  if 
you  are  not  at  our  garden-party,  and  fear  I  shall  hardly  have  heart  to  go  on  with  it. 
I  am  a  selfish  thing  ;  but  as  you  say  we  will  talk  of  it  on  Saturday. 

Your  loving 
•  Gwen. 

VIII.     (He)       a  Telegram. 

Saturday f  7.30/.IW. 

Awfully  sorry.     Relations  turned  up.     Insist  on  my  dining.     Will  come  Monday. 

Jim. 
IX.     (She) 

Sunday^  July  igth. 

Of  course  it  could  not  be  helped,  dearest,  yet  when  your  telegram  came  I  sat  down 
and  wept  as  devoutly  as  if  I  had  been  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  Relations  are  exigeant, 
I  know,  and  you  .were  quite  right  to  go  to  them,  yet  I  did  so  long  for  you.  Our  little 
feast  was  ready,  and  I  was  ready,  in  the  blue  dress  that  you  said  I  looked  pretty  in. 
I  had  pinned  a  rose  on  my  shoulder  and  wondered  if  you  would  pull  it  leaf  by  leaf 
away  ;  you  did  last  time — do  you  remember  ?     I  shuddered  while  I  thought  of  it.     It 
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was  like — but  I  will  not  even  write  it.  Oh,  Jim  dear,  how  well  we  can  sometimes 
make  ourselves  shiver  at  the  impossibilities.  I  know  you  love  me,  but  the  little  thing's 
that  have  kept  you  away  from  me  oftener  than  usual  lately  make  me  foolish  and 
nervous  ;  they  are  like  thongs  that  threaten  to  become  a  whip,  and  would  if  you  stayed 
away  too  long.  But  you  won't  ?  You  know  that  I  love  you,  as  you  do  me,  and  that 
I  am  weaker  and  cannot  bear  the  days  apart  as  you  can,  you  who  have  many  things 
to  fill  your  life  while  I  have  only  you  to  fill  mine — only  you,  my  love,  and  life,  for 
whom  I  would  die,  and  think  the  dear  death  sweet  if  it  did  you  even  the  least  little  good. 
When  I  was  ready  last  night  I  went  out  and  walked  up  and  down  under  the  veran- 
dah, before  the  windows.  I  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room,  and  thought  of  how  we 
would  sit  there,  on  the  little  low  sofa  after  dinner,  watching  the  shadows  that  always 
seem  to  come  stealing  through  the  fir  trees  ;  and  of  how  we  would  talk,  as  we  always 
do,  of  the  days  when  we  wondered  and  guessed  about  each  other,  and  were  afraid  and 
hoped  ; — or  of  how  we  would  plan  our  future  life  and  arrange  the  things  we  would 
some  day  do  together.  The  dining-room  window  was  open  and  I  looked  in  there  too, 
at  our  table  spread,  at  the  great  roses  in  the  bowl,  and  the  candles  ready  for  lighting. 
I  thought  of  how  you  would  sit  at  the  head,  as  though  you  were  master  already,  and 
of  how,  when  we  had  nearly  come  to  an  end,  dear  mother  would  rise,  as  she  always 
does,  and  say,  **  You  will  not  mind  if  I  go,  dears,  I  am  very  tired?"  and  you  would 
open  the  door  and  she  would  pass  out,  giving  you  a  little  smile  as  she  went ;  and  then 
you  would  come  back  and  stoop  and  kiss  me  and  say  **  My  darling,"  just  as  you 
always  do,  and  each  time  seems  like  a  first  time.  But  you  did  not  come,  and  did 
not  come — and  then  there  was  the  telegram.  I  know  the  quick  loud  sound,  the 
clangingness  that  only  the  telegraph  boy  puts  into  the  bell,  as  well  as  I  know  your 
footstep.  Sometimes  my  heart  bounds  to  it,  it  leaps  to  heaven  for  a  moment,  for  it 
means  that  you  are  coming  ;  and  sometimes  it  sinks.  Oh,  my  darling,  if  you  only  knew 
how  it  almost  stands  still  sometimes, — it  did  last  night — for  it  means  that  you  are  not 
coming.  Jim,  dear,  I  am  a  fool.  I  know  you  could  not  help  it.  But  I  love  you  dearly, 
and  will  all  my  life.     I  kiss  this  paper  because  your  hands  will  touch  it. 

Good-night,  my  own, 

GWEN. 

X.     (He) 

Monday  Morning, 

You  Sweet  Thing.  Your  letter  almost  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself.  You  do  love 
me,  Gwen,  and  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  you.  I  wonder  how  I  dared  go  in  for 
a  girl  like  you,  or  what  I  ever  did  to  please  God  that  He  should  give  me  a  love  like 
yours.  I  often  think  that  you  will  be  awfully  disappointed  when  you  get  me  every 
day  of  your  life  and  find  out  what  a  commonplace  beggar  I  am.  You  are  certain  to 
find  that  out  anyhow — and  yet  why  should  you  ?     Does  not  Browning  say  : — 

''  God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two-soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with. 
One  to  show  a  woman  When  he  loves  her ''  ? 

I  don't  suppose  that  I  am  the  meanest  of  His  creatures,  but  I'm  not  as  good  as  you, 
dear.  There  is  a  sort  of  looking-aheadness  towards  Heaven  in  you  that  is  wholly 
lacking  in  me.  I  have  felt  that  very  keenly  lately,  and  wondered  whether  my  vanity 
would  let  me  stand  being  made  the  subject  of  your  being  disillusioned  about  mankind 
later  on.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  whatever  happens  to  us  in  the  future,  we  have 
the  memory  of  good  love  behind  us  ;  for  I  have  loved  you,  Gwen  dear,  always 
remember  thajt. 

I  will  come  up  this  evening  and  we  will  have  a  happy  time  together.  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  Clifton  after  all.  Mrs.  Seafield  wants  me  to  help  them  through 
with  Tommy's  coming  of  age.  Awfully  nice  woman  Mrs.  Seafield,  and  one  must 
encourage  nice  people  by  doing  what  they  wish  occasionally.  Be  good.  Don't  get 
low-spirited  or  entertain  ghosts  unawares,  or  do  anything  but  love  me  till  I  come,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  which  will  be  better  than  saying  it  here. 

I  think  you  ought  to  go  away  for  a  bit,  you  strike  me,  from  your  letters,  as  being 
a  little  strained  and  run  down.  It's  all  my  fault,  isn't  it,  dearest  ?  for  I  prevented  you 
from  going  to  Italy  last  winter  by  making  you  be  engaged  to  me  ;  and  then  we  didn't 
want  to  put  the  big  distance  between  us.     Till  to-night, 

Your  loving 

Jim. 

3  E  2  \ 
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XI.    (He)    a  Telegram. 

Clifton,  August  yrd. 
No  time  to  write.     Garden-party,  &c.,  Friday.     Letter  to-morrow.     Staying  till 
Wednesday.  Jim. 

XII.  (She) 

Tuesday^  August  Ith, 

Dearest  Jim, — I  have  been  hoping*  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you.  Is  anything  the 
matter,  darling  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Has  a  letter  miscarried  ?  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  I 
cannot  believe  that  four  whole  days  have  passed  without  a  word  ;  and  yet  I  know 'that 
I  am  foolish  to  worry  myself,  for  this  silence  is  probably  due  to  some  trivial  accident. 
But  you  are  all  the  wide  world  to  me — you  and  my  mother  ;  and  in  these  last  days 
apart  you  seem  to  have  tightened  and  tightened  round  my  heart  till  I  cannot  even 
breajthe  without  thinking  of  you  ;  and  the  least  little  bit  of  fear  about  you,  no  matter 
from  what  direction  it  comes,  makes  me  miserable. 

I  am  very  foolish,  Jim,  for  on  Monday  night  after  you  had  gone  I  sat  up  till  it  was 
nearly  daylight  thinking  over  your  words  and  looks.  I  fancied  they  had  been  different, 
that  you  had  been  different  altogether  lately.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  calm  setting  in,  a 
reaction  after  the  wild  love-making  of  the  winter  when  you  seemed  unable  to  live  a 
single  day  without  me.  It  could  not  be  always  like  that,  I  knew  it  even  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  I  fancy  it  all,  write  and  tell  me  that  I  do  ;  but  I  have  felt  since  Monday  as  if 
only  the  ghost  of  your  love  remained  to  me.  You  didn't  seem  so  glad  to  be  with  me ; 
you  did  not  look  at  me  so  often  ;  and  you  broke  off  to  talk  of  outside  things  just  when 
I  thought  your  heart  was  full  of  me  and  love  of  me. 

Your  mother  came  yesterday.  She  did  not  stay  long.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  go  to 
her  in  the  autumn.  She  said  that  she  had  heard  from  you,  and  my  heart  gave  a  throb  of 
pain,  knowing  that  I  had  not  had  a  line.  In  her  manner  she  seemed  to  divine  that  you 
had  changed.  I  went  up  stairs  after  she  had  gone  and  prayed  that  if  it  were  so  I  might 
never  know  it.  But  for  my  poor  mummy  I  could  have  killed  myself,  so  as  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  uncertainty  that  was  torture,  and  yet  joy  compared  to  the  knowledge  that 
might  come — the  knowledge  that  your  love  had  gone  from  me. 

But  to-night  I  am  ashamed  of  all  my  foolishness,  all  my  fears,  and  reproaching 
myself  for  doubting  you  ;  for  I  know  that  you  love  me,  I  do  indeed  my  heart's  own 
dearest.  I  live  over  all  your  words  and  looks.  Do  you  remember  that  night  by  the 
pond — we  stole  out  by  the  garden-gate — when  you  said  nothing  could  ever  part  us  ;  that 
I  was  never,  never  to  doubt  you,  no  matter  if  you  yourself  had  made  me  do  so  for  the 
moment  ?  You  made  me  swear  I  never  would.  You  looked  down  and  said,  **  My  sweet 
wife,"  and  made  me  say,**  Yes,  Jim,  your  wnfe  "  after  you,  because  you  wanted  me  to  feel 
that  the  tie  between  us  could  never  be  broken.  It  is  the  memory  of  those  words,  of  that 
night,  that  helps  me  through  the  misery  and  wicked  doubting  of  you  now.  Come  and 
beat  me  for  the  doubting  with  a  thick,  thick  stick,  and  I  will  count  each  stroke  as  joy,  and 
love  you  more  and  more  for  every  one  that  falls.  It  is  the  memory  of  that  night  too  that 
makes  me  send  you  this,  that  gives  me  courage  to  pour  out  all  my  heart  to  you.  The 
days  have  passed  for  make-believes  between  us  ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  you  ;  I  am  yours, 
your  own,  and  very  own.  Write  me  one  line  and  make  me  happy  again,  and  forgive 
me,  or  scold  me,  or  do  what  you  will,  so  that  you  love  me — tell  me  that,  and  I  shall  be 
once  more  what  I  have  been  all  these  months,  the  happiest,  most  blessed  girl  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  Gwen. 

XIII.  (He) 

Wednesday^  August  StA. 

Dearest  Gwen, — What  a  sentimental  child  you  are.  I  have  been  busy  :  tennis, 
dances,  garden-party,  pic-nic,  Tommy  coming  of  age  and  speeches — all  sorts  of  things 
crowded  into  a  week.  No  time  for  letter-writing.  It  is  very  jolly  here,  and  everything 
uncommonly  well  managed.  Nice  people  in  the  neighbourhood ;  dinner-party  last 
night,  took  in  Ethel  Bertram — handsome  girl,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  said  to  be  worth  a 
pile  of  money. 

I  think  you  ought  to  have  more  occupation,  dear,  you  seem  to  be  so  dependent  now 
on  your  affections  and  emotions,  you  want  something  more  to  fill  your  life.  I  wish 
you  had  a  younger  companion  than  your  mother,  you  must  try  and  get  one  somehow. 
I  am  going  on  to  Devonshire  on  Thursday  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  shall  perhaps 
stay  here  again  for  a  day  or  two  on  my  way  back.  Don't  fidget,  dear  child.  No  more 
time.  Jim. 
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XIV.  (She) 

Thursday^  ^th. 

Jim,  darling,  don't  say  I  am  sentimental,  it  sounds  like  a  reproach  ;  but  you  know 
we  always  write  each  other  foolish,  loving  letters.  I  am  glad  you  are  having  a  good 
time.  I  suppose  it  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  be  unhappy,  but  it  has  been  so  odd  to  find 
morning  after  morning  going  by  and  no  sign  from  you.  You  spoilt  me  at  first  by  writing 
every  day. 

You  didn't  say  you  loved  me  in  your  note,  tell  me  that  you  do  next  time  ;  but 
don't  write  till  you  want  to  do  so.  Be  happy,  darling,  and  I  will  be  happy  too  in  think- 
ing of  you. 

GWEN. 

XV.     (He)     A  Telegram. 

HoRRABRiDGE,  S.  DEVON,  Friday,  Aug.  lUA, 
Had  letter  yesterday.     Will  write  soon.     Here  for  a  fortnight. 

Jim. 

XVI.  (She) 

Thursday,  Aug,  22nd, 

Jim,  dear,  do  send  me  a  line.  It  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  from  you, 
and  for  a  long  time  your  letters  have  been  different ;  they  have  indeed,  though  I  have 
tried  to  disguise  it  from  myself.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  Tell  me  what  it  all 
means,  for  it  must  mean  something.  Speak  out,  I  implore  you.  You  are  not  afraid 
of  me,  are  you,  darling  ?  Your  own  loving 

GwEN. 

XVII.  (He) 

HORRABRIDGE,  Aug,  24th, 

It  is  Strange  how  quickly  a  woman  divines  ;  and  your  heart  has  told  you  what  I 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  say.  Gwen,  dear,  I  want  to  break.it  off,  not  because  I  do 
not  think  you  what  I  have  always  thought  you,  or  because  I  care  for  any  one  else,  but 
simply  because  I  want  to  be  free.  Our  engagement  no  longer  gives  me  the  pleasure 
it  did  ;  I  look  forward  to  marriage  as  a  sort  of  bondage  into  which  I  do  not  want  to 
enter.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you,  because  I  feel  that  in  an  important  matter  like 
this  it  is  only  right.  Then,  dear,  you  know  my  mother  never  approved  of  it  ;  parents 
are  prudent  creatures,  and  she  thought  the  whole  business  unwise.  I  struggled  against 
her  reasoning  all  I  could  for  I  loved  you,  and  thought  of  your  face,  and  of  how  you 
loved  me.  But,  Gwen,  dear,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  she  says.  You  see  you 
couldn't  leave  your  mother ;  and  we  should  have  to  be  careful  about  money  ;  for  I  am 
not  a  frugal  beggar,  and  there  are  lots  of  difficulties.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
them  before,  but  you  were  so  sweet  and  good,  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  me,  that 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  you.  Say  you  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I  have  loved 
you,  for  I  have  ;  and  you  won't  hold  me  to  it,  will  you,  Gwen  ?  I  know  this  will  cost 
you  a  great  deal,  but  you  are  a  brave  girl  and  will  bear  it ;  and  don't  reproach  me,  I 
could  not  bear  your  reproaches.  I  am  a  scoundrel,  and  I  know  it,  a  ruffian,  or  I  should 
love  you  beyond  all  things,  as  I  ought. 

J. 

XVIII.  (She) 

Aug,  25M. 

Hold  you  to  it  when  you  want  to  be  free  !  I  would  not  by  so  much  as  a  cobweb. 
Thank  God  that  in  your  letter  you  were  able  at  least  to  say  that  you  had  loved  me. 
Reproach  you  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Men  are  different  from  women,  it  is  not  for  women 
to  judge  them.  Besides,  I  love  you — I  say  it  once  more  for  this  last  time  on  earth 
— so  much,  and  so  truly,  that  I  cannot  be  angry,  much  less  reproachful.  Go,  and  be 
happy,  my  darling.     God  bless  you,  and  good-bye. 

Gwen. 

XIX.     (He)     A  Month  Later. 

Sept,  25M. 
I  believe  I  ought  to  ask  you  for  my  letters  back.     Will  you  send  them,  or  write  and 
say  that  you  have  burnt  them — which  you  prefer.     Forgive  me  for  troubling  you. 

J-  F. 
P.S. — I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  through  the  Markhams  that  you  had  been  ill. 
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XX.     (She) 

Hampstead,  Sept,  27M. 
I  send  back  your  letters,  and  your  ring,  and  other  things.     I  ought  to  have  sent 
them  before,  but  could  not.     I  am  glad  you  asked  for  them.     Thanks,  I  am  better  ;  and 
to-morrow  we  start  for  Montreux  and  stay  there  through  the  winter,   perhaps  much 
longer.  Yours, 

G.  W. 

XXI.     (He)     A  Year  Later, 

My  Dear  Gwen, — (Forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  address  you  more 
formally.)  I  saw  your  dear  mother's  death  in  the  paper  yesterday.  You  have  not 
been  out  of  my  thoughts  since.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you,  but  I  can't  help 
telling  you  how  grieved  I  am  for  all  that  you  must  be  suffering.  It  seems  so  cruel 
that  you  should  be  left  alone  in  the  world.  I  heard  that  your  Aunt  Mary  was  with 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  be  going  to  live  with  her  ;  but  probably  you  are  not 
able  yet  to  think  of  your  future. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  coming  back  to  England  soon  ;  but  if  not  and 
there  is  anything  I  could  get  or  do  for  you  over  here,  or  anything  I  could  do  for  you 
at  any  time,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  privilege  I  should  think  it.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  say  it  perhaps,  but  there  is  no  woman  on  earth  whom  I  respect  as  I  do  you,  and  I 
should  think  it  the  greatest  honour  to  be  of  service  to  you.  I  dare  not  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  any  reply  to  this,  still  less  that  you  ever  think  of  me  kindly.  But  do 
believe  how  true  is  my  sympathy.  Yours  always, 

J.   F. 

XXII.     (She) 

Glion,  Aug,  sth. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter.     Yes,  my  dear  mother  is  gone  ;  it  seems  so  strange  and 
still  without  her.     I  sit  and  stare  into  space — into  an  empty  world.     Thank  you  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me.     I  always  think  of  you  kindly.     Why  should    I 
not  do  so  ? 

I  am  going  to  live  with  Aunt  Mary.  My  mother  arranged  it  all.  We  are  not 
coming  back  to  England  yet ;  we  stay  here  a  little  time,  then  go  down  to  Montreux 
again  for  the  winter.  Yours, 

G.  W. 

XXIII.   (He)  Six  Months  Later. 

Feb,  \st. 

I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to  write  to  you,  I  have  been  longing  to  do  so  for 
months  past  and  not  daring. 

It  will  be  better  to  plunge  into  it  at  once.  Gwennie,  could  you  forgive  me  and  take 
me  back  ?  I  should  not  be  mad  enough  to  think  it  possible,  but  that  I  know  you  to 
be  the  dearest,  truest  girl  on  earth,  and  the  most  constant.  You  did  love  me  once, 
and  though  perhaps  you  will  only  laugh  at  my  audacity,  deep  down  in  my  heart 
something  tells  me  that  you  care  for  me  a  little  bit  still,  or  at  least  that  you  could  care 
for  me  again.  Say  if  it  is  so,  I  implore  you.  I  remember  your  saying  in  one  of  your 
last  letters  that  the  time  had  passed  forjmake-believes  between  us  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all, 
you  have  any  feeling  left  for  me,  I  know  that  you  will  tell  me  frankly  and  truly  just  as 
a  less  noble  woman  would  hide  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  I  could  throw  away  a  love  like  yours.  I  must  have 
been  mad.  I  know  now  what  it  is  having  once  had  it  to  be  without  it.  You  are  far 
more  to  me  than  you  were  in  the  old  days — far  more  than  any  words  can  tell.  I  am 
always  thinking  of  you,  you  are  never  out  of  my  thoughts.  Oh,  my  darling,  forgive  me 
and  take  me  back.     Longing  for  a  word  from  you,  yet  hardly  daring  to  hope 

I  am  yours — loving  you, 

J. 

XXIV.   (She) 

Feb,  ird. 

Yes,  I  am  just  the  same.  I  never  loved  any  one  but  you,  and  I  have  not  left  off 
loving  you.  I  think  I  have  known  that  you  would  come  back  to  me.  It  feels  like 
finding  my  way  home,  just  when  all  the  world  seemed  at  an  end.  You  do  not  know 
what  anguish  I  have  suffered  and  how  I  have  tried  to  be  brave  ;  but  without  you,  with- 
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out  my  mother — oh,  God  !     What  it  has  been  !     But  now  some  light  seems  to  be 
breaking  through  the  darkness. 

Yours  once  more,  Jim,  dear — my  Jim  again. 

GWEN. 

XXV.  (He) 

Feb,  ith. 

My  Sweet  Gwen,  my  own  Dear  Girl, — I  kissed  your  little  letter  and  longed  to  kiss 
you.  You  are  a  million  times  too  good  for  me,  but  you  shall  be  happy  this  time  if  I 
can  make  you  so.  I  can't  believe  that  we  are  all  right  again.  I  should  like  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  all  I  did,  only  I  am  such  an  impudent 
beggar,  that  kneeling  isn't  much  in  my  line. 

And  when  shall  we  be  married,  my  sweet  ?  You  had  much  better  take  possession 
of  me  as  soon  as  possible — not  that  there  is  any  fear  of  my  going  astray  any  more,  but 
there's  nothing  to  wait  for,  is  there  ?  When  are  you  coming  back  from  Montreux  ? 
Shall  I  come  out  and  fetch  you  ?  I  should  like  to  do  so — in  fact  I  should  rush  off  this 
very  minute  just  to  look  at  your  dear  face  again,  but  that  I  am  rather  in  awe  of  Aunt 
Mary — and  I  am  rather  in  awe  of  you  too,  my  darling — and  half  afraid  of  seeing  you 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  all  too  good  to  be  true — -at  least  it  feels  so  just  yet.  I  could 
get  away  for  a  whole  fortnight  in  March,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  go  longer  than  that 
without  seeing  you.  It  is  horrible  to  remember  all  the  months  in  which  we  have  been 
apart.  Let  us  be  together  now,  and  for  ever,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  We  will  be  so 
happy  the  fates  won't  know  us. 

Your  happy  and  devoted 

Jim. 

XXVI.  (She) 

Feb,  \2ih. 

Dear, — Your  letter  almost  made  me  laugh — it  was  just  like  you. 

It  is  very  strange  to  sit  down  and  write  to  you  again  and  to  know  that  all  is  right 
between  us.  I  don't  realize  it  yet ;  but  I  shall  soon,  I  suppose.  Now  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  inside  a  dream,  groping  about  trying  to  find  my  way  into  the  waking  world  and 
half  fearing  that  there  it  would  be  different.  But  life  has  become  a  restful  thing 
again  ;  some  of  the  aching  loneliness  seems  to  have  been  swept  out  of  my  heart, — not 
all,  for  I  miss  my  dear  mother  terribly,  and  keep  longing  to  tell  her  about  this  :  it 
chokes  me  to  think  she  cannot  hear,  that  perhaps  she  does  not  know. 

My  dear  old  Jim,  how  glad  I  am  to  come  back  to  you  and  to  be  loved  qgain.  In 
my  thoughts  I  listen  to  the  sound  of  your  laughter,  and  see  your  face,  and  hear  your 
quick  footstep.  I  shall  laugh  too  presently,  but  now  I  am  still  too  much  awed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  months,  as  well  as  overcome  by  this  great  happiness,  to  do 
anything  but  be  very  grave  and  silent.  Soon  I  shall  grow  used  to  it,  and  shake  my 
bells  again.  For  some  strange  reason  I  don't  want  you  to  come  just  yet.  I  am  afraid 
of  you  too,  and  yet  I  long  to  see  and  hear  and  know,  not  merely  dream  as  I  half  do 
still,  that  you  love  me  again,  and  that  all  the  old  life  is  going  to  begin  once  more. 
But  come  in  March  ;  Aunt  Mary  talks  of  going  back  to  England  in  April. 

We  must  not  be  married  just  yet,  not  till  the  summer  is  over,  till  the  year  is  past — 
till  I  am  your  frivolous  Gwennie  again  instead  of  a  grave  person  in  a  sober  black  gown. 
Dear  Jim,  I  begin  to  think  how  wonderful  it  will  be  to  be  with  you  all  my  life,  to  do 
things  for  you,  to  fetch  and  carry  and  be  useful.  A  woman's  hands  always  long  to  be 
busy  for  those  she  loves  ;  since  mother  died  mine  have  been  idle — they  are  waiting  for 
you.  If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  the  tiredness  that  is  still  in  my  heart  and  soul — but 
I  shall  when  I  am  with  you.  We  will  read  and  talk  and  think,  and  take  long  walks 
together — all  this  will  make  me  strong  again.  We  will  begin  when  you  come  here — 
to  this  beautiful  place.  The  snow  is  on  the  mountains  white  and  thick,  and  the  lake 
is  blue.  When  the  sun  shines  I  wonder  if  Heaven  itself  can  be  much  better.  Good- 
night, dear  Jim.  Your 

GwEN. 

XXVII.     (He). 

Feb,  i$fA, 

All  right,  my  darling,  I  will  come  in  March.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  going  to 
see  you  again  so  soon  ;  and  oh,  Gwennie,  it  is  good  to  feel  that  you  are  mine  again. 
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You  dear  wifely  thing,  to  plan  how  you  will  take  care  of  me  with  your  two  sweet 
hands.  I  want  you  to  have  your  ring  back,  my  precious  one  :  I  shall  bring  it  with  me 
and  put  it  on  your  finger  again. 

I  have  been  considering  ways  and  means.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  growing  rich, 
and  can  give  you  many  more  luxuries  and  pretty  frocks  and  things  than  I  could  have 
managed  before  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  flat  to  begin  with,  somewhere  on  the  right 
side  of  the  park,  not  too  far  from  the  Club  ?  My  mother  had  one  last  year  for  a  few 
months  and  said  it  was  much  better  and  less  trouble  than  a  house. 

Have  you  had  a  new  photograph  taken  lately  ?  I  want  to  see  if  your  face  looks 
just  the  same,  and  what  you  have  done  with  your  dimple.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  you 
in  a  black  gown,  my  poor  darling,  you  must  try  and  put  it  off  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
want  to  see  you  in  the  old  blue  one,  and  I  would  give  anything  to  walk  about  with  you 
once  again  in  the  garden  at  Hampstead.  I  often  think  of  your  face  as  it  used  to  look 
under  the  trees,  and  of  how  we  used  to  steal  out  in  the  dusk  by  the  garden  door,  and 
over  the  heath  and  round  by  the  pond.  It  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  think  of  than 
your  Swiss  mountains  and  blue  lake  out  there.  But  I  shall  come  and  see  those  too 
soon,  and  then  I  sha'n't  be  jealous  of  them  any  more.  Tell  me  in  your  next  letter  that 
you  love  me,  my  darling  (you  didn't  in  your  last),  and  that  I  am  just  the  same  to  you 
as  you  are  to  me,  only  you  are  a  hundred  times  more — more  and  more  every  day. 

Your  adoring  old 

Jim. 
XXVIII.     (She) 

Feb,  20th. 

My  Dearest  Jim, — I  am  just  the  same,  darling,  and  I  love  you  ;  but  I  have  not  your 
wild  spirits ;  that  is  all.  The  past  year  has  sobered  me  down — only  one  year  as  time 
IS  measured,  but  it  has  made  me  many  long  ones  older. 

I  am  glad  you  are  growing  rich ;  it  shows  that  the  world  likes  you.  Yes,  dear, 
we  will  have  a  flat  if  you  like  and  where  you  like.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  get 
one  somewhere  away  from  noise  and  hurry.  I  long  for  a  cosy  room  with  bookshelves 
round  it,  and  a  library  that  will  grow  and  grow,  and  prove  that  we  have  new  books 
very  often.  I  hope  we  shall  do  heaps  of  reading,  for  I  have  become  quite  studious  ; 
you  will  hardly  know  your  frivolous  sweetheart.  But  the  walks  by  the  lake  or  along 
the  upper  roads  day  after  day,  always  alone  amid  the  silences,  have  set  me  thinking. 
The  world  seems  to  have  stretched  out  so  far  and  to  be  so  full  of  things  it  wants  to 
tell  us  if  we  will  but  listen.  I  long  to  talk  about  them  with  you,  darling.  We  were 
young  and  so  much  taken  up  with  ourselves  in  the  old  days  that  we  had  little  time  to 
think  of  all  that  is  most  to  us — after  love. 

You  shall  not  scoff  at  this  lovely  place,  you  dear  bad  person.  I  long  to  take  you 
up  to  Les  Avants,  and  over  the  way  to  Savoy,  and  to  make  you  look  towards  the 
Rhone  Valley — there  at  the  head  of  the  lake  with  the  mountains  on  either  side  forming 
a  gateway.  I  made  a  dozen  romances  about  the  far  far  off  in  which  the  valley  ends 
almost  at  the  feet  of  Italy,  till  the  other  day  when  I  was  sadly  taken  down  by  Uncle 
Alfred  who  was  here.  I  told  him  of  all  the  mysteries  and  fairy  stories  that  seemed  to 
be  lurking  in  the  valley,  and  he  laughed  and  said  there  was  none  there  ;  it  was  only  very 
long  and  very  uninteresting,  and  might  be  described  as  Switzerland  run  to  seed.  I  see 
it  with  such  different  eyes ;  but  then  they  are  not  the  eyes  that  are  in  my  head. 
People  say  that  death  is  a  scene  shifter  ;  but  so  is  every  new  experience.  Experience 
has  made  all  things  look  different  to  me  ;  only  those  that  are  in  my  memory  remain  the 
same,  all  that  I  actually  see  and  hear  have  changed. 

Are  you  fond  of  the  world,  Jim,  and  do  you  think  much  about  it  ?  It  seems  such 
an  absurd  question,  and  yet  it  is  not.  I  mean  the  world  in  itself.  I  have  learnt  to  see 
that  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  to  feel  so  reverential  when  I  think  of  all  the  human  feet 
that  have  walked  through  it,  and  all  the  hands  that  have  worked  for  it.  I  want  to  do 
my  share  of  work  in  it  too,  if  it  be  possible  :  I  should  like  to  make  it  something 
beautiful.  A  little  while  ago  I  read  Mazzini ;  do  you  remember  that  he  says  we  ought 
to  regard  the  world  as  a  work-shop  in  which  we  have  each  to  make  something  good  or 
beautiful  with  the  help  of  the  others  ?  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do  anything  by 
myself ;  but  if  you  and  I  together  could  ever  do  it  even  the  least  little  good,  darling,  it 
would  be  something  to  remember  thankfully.  We  would  count  it  as  our  tribute  in 
return  for  each  other's  love,  which  it  had  given  us.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
the  world  is  like  a  great  bank  into  which  we  put  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  for  all 
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the  coming'  generations  to  draw  upon.  We  won't  leave  them  any  evil  or  sorrow  if  we 
can  help  it,  will  we  ?  I  should  never  have  done  anything  by  myself  save  brood  and 
dream  ;  but  now  it  seems  as  if  a  door  is  opening  and  we  shall  go  through  together  to 
find  a  hundred  things  that  we  must  do.  I  am  so  ambitious  for  you,  Jim.  I  want  you 
to  do  and  be  so  much  ;  and  nothing  achieved  will  ever  seem  enough  or  wholly  satisfy 
me.  I  want  you  to  climb  the  heavenly  heights,  my  darling,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
but  in  work  and  deeds,  do  you  understand  ?     Oh,  how  I  pray  that  you  do. 

I  am  half  ashamed  to  write  all  this  to  you.  But  so  many  things  have  crept  into 
my  heart  and  soul  in  these  long  months,  and  between  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  pain,  and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  be  a  stranger  among  thoughts  and  longings  which  I  never  ex- 
pected to  put  into  words.  I  wish  1  knew  of  the  things  that  you  think  about,  in  the  inner 
life  that  most  of  us  live  silently,  and  seldom  speak  of  at  all — the  life  that  we  only  can 
speak  of  to  the  one  person  we  love  best,  or  to  some  strange  being  we  may  not  even  love, 
but  that  our  soul  seems  to  recognize  as  if  it  had  found  one  it  had  known  centuries  before, 
or  in  some  shadowy  dreamland  of  which  it  could  not  give  account.  There  are  many 
walls  of  silences  to  break  down  between  us,  and  many  things  on  which  we  must  build 
together  before  we  know,'each  other  absolutely.  Let  us  try  to  begin  at  once.  Oh,  Jim, 
don't  laugh  at  me  for  writing  all  this.  Remember  I  have  only  you  in  the  wide  world 
now.  I  love  my  mother  still ;  I  ache  and  long  for  her,  but  it  is  a  different  love  from 
that  which  is  given  to  the  living — it  is  more  like  religion.  I  cannot  hear  her  voice,  or 
see  her  face  ;  my  hands  cannot  touch  her ;  I  have  only  you  now  in  my  human  life. 
And  it  is  a  blessed  rest,  darling,  to  have  your  love  again.  I  think  I  was  dying  of  tired- 
ness ;  but  now  I  shall  grow  very  strong — strong  to  love  you,  dear. 

Always  your 

GWEN. 

XXIX.  (He) 

Feb.  2SfA, 

You  are  a  dear,  sweet,  beloved  child  ;  but  don't  let  us  discuss  heaven  and  earth  and 
the  musical  glasses  in  our  love  letters — just  yet  at  any  rate.  No  doubt  we  shall  come 
to  it  in  time  and  double  dummy  too  ;  but  let  us  wait  our  turn.  Tell  me  you  love  me 
again.  I  shall  never  get  tired  of  hearing  that ;  and  in  your  next  letter  could  you  not 
say,  '*  I  send  you  a  kiss,  Jim,"  then  I  shall  know  it  really  is  all  right.  I  send  you  a 
thousand,  just  like  a  Mary  Jane  the  cook's  young  man. 

I  want  to  see  you  so  much,  you  precious  thing,  that  I  am  going  to  rush  to  you  next 
week.  Then  we  can  go  to  Savoy  and  Les  Avants  and  anywhere  else  you  please.  I 
sha'n't  mind  how  long  the  walks  are,  or  how  lonely.  You  can  bet  we  won't  talk  very 
big  talk,  but  we'll  be  happier  than  any  two  people  have  been  since  Adam  and  Eve  before 
they  let  the  serpent  in.  I  can't  live  any  longer  without  seeing  your  dear  face,  and  I  think 
of  starting  on  Tuesday.  Shall  I  be  welcome  ? — say,  you  gipsy  !  You  will  only  just 
have  time  to  send  one  more  letter  before  I  start ;  make  it  a  nice  one,  my  sweet. 

Your  devoted 

Jim. 
XXX.     (She) 

Fed,  Tjtk. 

Dearest, — You  would  have  been  welcome  ;  but  all  our  arrangements  are  suddenly 
altered.  Aunt  Mary  has  some  important  business,  and  we  start  for  England  to-morrow. 
We  arrive  on  Wednesday  morning.  Isn't  this  good  news,  old  dear  ?  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  anything  but  happiness  now — not  even  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  musical  glasses.  I  am  afraid  of  myself — of  my  two  feet  that  will  walk 
towards  you,  and  my  two  eyes  that  will  see  you,  and  my  ears  that  will  hear  you.  I 
love  you,  and  you  know  it.     Good  bye  till  me  meet.     I  will  telegraph  from  Dover. 

Your  own 

GWEN. 

P.S. — Oh,  but  I  can't,  I  am  shy  ;  and  it's  so  long  since 

XXXI.     (She)     Three  Weeks  Later. 

Bryanston  St.    March  26th. 
Dearest  Jim, — Don't  come  this  evening,  there  are  so  many  things  to  look  through, 
I  must  begin  them  indeed. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  you  are  very  good  to  me,  dear. 

GwEN. 
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XXXII.     (He) 

March  27/i. 
Very  well,  my  darling*,  I'll  wait  till  to-morrow.  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you, 
sweet  ?  It  is  odd,  but  since  the  first  rush  of  meeting  you  have  seemed  so  g'rave,  and 
there  is  a  little  stately  reserve  that  clings  to  you  and  makes  me  feel  out  in  the  cold. 
I  cannot  even  guess  of  what  you  are  thinking,  and  before  I  always  knew  without  your 
telling  me.  Don't  be  like  that  with  me,  dear  one.  Let  us  be  just  as  we  were  in  the 
old  days.  I  love  you  ten  times  more  than  I  used,  and  there  is  something  sad  in  your 
face  that  makes  me  loathe  myself  for  all  the  pain  I  once  caused  you.  You  have  for- 
given me,  haven't  you,  my  darling  ?  I  was  a  brute,  but  I  know  it ;  and  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart.  Your  devoted 

Jim. 
XXXIII.     (She) 

April  2.nd, 

Dearest  Jim,^— I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  go  to  the  National  Gallery  to-morrow.  Aunt 
Mary  wants  me  to  help  her  a  good  deal  just  now.  We  think  of  going  to  Torquay 
for  a  little  bit.     This  English  wind  is  very  cutting. 

Thank  you,  dearie,  for  the  magazines  and  the  flowers.  You  are  much  too  good  to 
me  ;  I  often  think  that. 

GWEN. 

XXXIV.     (He) 

April  4/^. 

My  Darling, — What  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  always  making  excuses  now,  don't 
you  care  about  seeing  me  ?  Have  I  offended  you  ?  Send  me  one  line.  My  love  for 
you  has  grown  through  all  the  months  you  were  away,  but  I  can't  help  fearing-  that 
yours  for  me  has  waned. 

Jim. 
XXXV.     (She) 

April  6/ A. 
Yes,  Jim  dear,  I  care  about  seeing  you,  of  course  ;  but  I  have  so  many  things  to 
think  about.  Aunt  Mary's  cough  is  much  worse,  and  we  have  decided  to  go  off  to 
Torquay  at  once.  We  shall  be  gone  by  the  time  you  get  this.  I  am  so  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  you  again  ;  but  we  shall  be  back  in  a  fortnight  if  it  is  warmer.  Oh,  Jim 
dear,  once  more  you  are  too  good  to  me.     Why  have  you  sent  me  that  packet  ? 

Your  grateful 

GWEN. 

XXXVI.     (She)     A  Telegram, 

April  %th. 

The  address  is  Belle  Vue,  Torquay.     Aunt  Mary  better  ;  will  write  to-morrow. 

XXXVII.     (He) 

London,  April  SlA, 
GwEN,  Dear, — This  can't  go  on.     Things  are  all  wrong  between  us.     I  felt  it  even 
the  first  evening  you  came  back.     What  is  the  matter  ?     Do  tell  me,  my  darling.     Is 
it  anything  that  I  have  said  or  done  ?     With  greater  love  than  words  can  tell,  your 
miserable  old 

Jim. 
XXXVIII.     (She)     A  Telegram. 

April  lO/A. 

Will  write  to-morrow.  It  is  very  difficult.  Have  been  thinking  day  and  night 
what  to  say,  but  you  shall  hear  without  fail  to-morrow. 

XXXIX.     (She) 

Torquay,  April  i  lih, 
Jim, — I  am  miserable  too,  more  miserable  than  words  can  say.  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me  what  I  did  for  you  before — to  set  me  free  and  let  me  go.  I  have  struggled 
against  it,  tried,  reasoned  with  myself,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  is  no  use  disguising 
the  truth,  cost  you  or  me  what  it  may.  I  am  changed,  but  I  cannot  tell  why  nor  how, 
only  that  it  is  so.     Dear  Jim,  forgive  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  let  me  go. 

GWEN. 
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XL.     (He) 

London,  April  i2ih. 

Dearest, — But  there  must  be  some  meaning  to  this.  Write  and  tell  me  what  it 
is.  You  must  care  for  me  still,  darling,  you  could  not  have  been  true  to  me  all  this 
time  if  you  could  change  so  easily*  Write  and  tell  me  what  has  come  over  you. 
Perhaps  it  is  something  that  I  can  explain  away,  I  cannot  bear  to  let  you  go.  Speak 
out,  I  implore  you,  darling. 

Jim. 
XLL     (She) 

Torquay,  April  13//;. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  come  over  me.  I  do  care  for  you  ;  but  I  think  it  is  simple 
affection  or  friendship  that  I  feel — I  am  not  in  love  any  more.  I  did  not  know  it  at 
Montreux.  Every  day  since  we  parted  I  had  lived  in  the  memory  of  your  love.  I 
thought  I  was  just  the  same,  and  never  dreamt  of  change  till  after  we  came  back : 
then  I  found  it  out.  All  the  life,  all  the  reality,  all  the  sunshine,  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  my  love  for  you.  I  used  to  feel  my  heart  beat  quick  when  you  came,  now  it 
does  not.  I  used  to  hear  your  footstep  with  a  start  of  joy  ;  it  is  nothing  to  me  now  : 
I  listen  to  it  curiously,  or  with  a  little  dismay.  I  am  not  eager  when  you  come,  and 
cannot  make  myself  so.  I  never  go  forward  to  meet  you.  Have  you  not  noticed 
how  I  stand  still  on  the  hearth-rug  as  you  enter  ?  Something  holds  me  there  with  a 
sense  of  guilty  coldness  in  my  heart.  Have  you  not  felt  the  silence  fall  between  us 
when  we  try  to  talk  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  ;  and  while  we  sit  and  stare  at  each 
other  my  soul  seems  to  be  far  off,  living  another  life.  It  is  almost  a  relief  when  you 
go  ;  yet  I  dread  the  tenderness  of  your  good-bye.  I  used  to  think  of  home  together 
as  dearest  life,  now  I  wonder  how  we  should  drag  through  the  days.  There  are  places 
I  want  to  see,  things  I  want  to  do,  plans  to  think  over,  books  to  read,  and  between  all 
these  you  seem  to  stand  like  a  fate.  It  is  my  fault ;  all — all.  You  are  just  the  same, 
but  I  am  different ;  and  I  can't  marry  you,  Jim,  I  can't  indeed.  I  know  the  pain  I  am 
costing  you  ;  did  I  not  suffer  it  through  long,  long  months  ?  But  believe  that  I  have 
tried  to  be  true,  tried  and  tried,  dear.  I  did  not  dream  till  we  met  that  only  the  ghost 
of  the  old  love  remained — the  memory  of  it,  the  shadow  ;  that  the  reality  had  slipped 
away ;  that  pain  had  quenched  it.  I  would  give  the  wide  world  to  be  once  again 
the  girl  who  loved  you,  who  was  so  merry  and  so  happy,  who  used  to  walk  about 
the  Hampstead  garden  counting  the  minutes  till  you  came.  But  it  is  no  good.  I  am 
a  woman  with  only  a  remembrance  of  the  girl,  and  I  am  altogether  different.  Forgive 
me,  dear  Jim,  forgive  me  and  let  me  go. 

GWEN. 

XLII.     (He) 

April  14/A. 

My  Darling, — I  can't  do  it ;  for  God's  sake  don't  throw  me  over,  for  I  can't  face 
it.  It  is  all  fancy,  dear.  You  have  been  ill  and  strained  and  worried  ;  you  have  been 
left  too  much  alone  ;  you  have  grown  too  introspective  ;  wait,  and  it  will  all  come  right 
again.  I  love  you  more  and  more  every  day  ;  and  after  all  the  months  in  which  I 
loved  you  and  never  dared  to  make  a  sign  yOu  won't  treat  me  like  this  ?  Think  of  the 
days  we  spent  together  long  ago,  and  the  plans  we  made.  You  are  not  going  to 
chuck  them  all  away  ?  I  would  do  anything  on  earth  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  my 
whole  life's  devotion.  Write  and  tell  me  that  you  will  take  it,  ,my  darling,  and  bear 
with  me,  and  try  to  love  me  again.  I  can't  let  you  go,  Gwen.  It's  no  good,  I  can't 
face  it. 

Your  adoring,  and  devoted,  and  miserable  old 

Jim. 

XLIII.  (She) 

April  12M. 

But,  Jim  dear,  you  must — you  must  set  me  free.  I  can't  go  on  ;  it  is  not  that  I  am 
strained  or  morbid  or  too  introspective,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  only  this — I  can't 
marry  you,  and  I  can't.  Sorrow  and  loneliness  have  made  me  think,  have  opened  my 
eyes  wide,  and  I  see  that  we  are  strangers  inwardly,  even  while  outwardly  we  are 
lovers.  You  loved  me  at  Hampstead  for  my  laughter,  my  love  of  you,  my  big  hat, 
the  shady  garden,  my  gladness  to  be  loved — for  a  hundred  things  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  life  that  is  mine  now.     So  too  I  loved  you  back,  because  of  your  merry  voice,  your 
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handsomeness,  your  love  of  me — because  of  the  holiday  time  we  made  of  life  when  we 
were  together.  But  that  time  is  over  for  ever  and  ever.  You  cannot  give  me  back 
my  laughter,  my  girlhood,  the  happiness  that  almost  frightened  me  ;  they  are  gone, 
they  will  never  find  their  way  to  me  again  ;  and  my  love  for  you  was  bound  up  with 
them — it  has  gone  too.  Sometimes  my  heart  cries  out  longing  for  its  old  feelings 
again,  till  I  feel  like  Faust  before  he  conjured  Mephistopheles  to  him,  save  for  his  years — 
the  actual  years  that  time  doles  out ;  or  like  a  Hindoo  for  whom  the  time  has  come  to 
vanish  into  the  forest  and  dream.  Only  twenty-three,  Jim,  but  youth  has  gone  ;  you 
cannot  have  back  the  girl  who  laughed  and  loved  you  so,  she  does  not  exist ;  parting 
and  silence  killed  her.  It  sounds  like  a  reproach,  but  God  knows  it  is  not  one.  And 
no  new  feelings  have  grown  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  that  are  dead.  We 
are  almost  strangers,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  our  being  more 
than  friends.  I  even  shrink  from  you  and  shudder.  Your  laughter  does  not  gladden 
me  ;  your  talk  does  not  hold  my  senses  any  longer  ;  and  concerning  the  things  of  which 
I  think  most  my  lips  of  themselves  refuse  to  speak. 

The  very  ring  on  my  finger  frets  and  worries  me.  In  the  old  days  I  used  to  kiss 
it,  and  wish  it  hurt  me,  that  it  burnt  or  bit^  so  that  I  might  feel  through  pain,  as 
through  all  things,  the  joy  of  loving  you.  But  now  I  turn  and  twist  it  round,  as  a 
prisoner  does  his  fetter,  longing,  yet  afraid,  as  he  is  unable,  to  shake  it  off,  till  you 
shall  give  me  leave  and  set  me  free. 

You  can't  marry  me,  Jim  dear,  feeling  as  I  do  now.  It  would  be  madness.  It  is 
of  no  use  making  our  whole  lives  a  failure,  or  a  tragedy,  because  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  face  the  pain  of  parting  now.  If  I  thought  you  would  be  happy  with  me  I 
would  hesitate,  but  we  should  neither  of  us  be  happy.  And  it  is  not  as  if  this  were  a 
passing  phase  ;  I  know  that  it  is  not.  I  live  in  another  world  from  you  now.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  better  or  worse,  only  that  it  is  different ;  it  seems  as  if  in  the  past 
months  a  hand  was  stretched  out ;  I  took  it  and  went  on,  almost  dazed — on  and  on 
while  you  stood  still.  I  am  going  farther,  and  shall  never  return,  but  you  will  be  in 
the  world  behind  me.  There  may  be  happiness  for  me,  and  life  and  love  once  more  ; 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  will  be  far  far  off,  away  from  you.  Between  us  all  things  have 
finished.  I  cannot  turn  and  go  back  into  the  old  year,  the  old  love,  the  old  life,  I  have 
passed  them  all  by  for  good  or  ill.  Oh,  Jim,  understand  and  let  me  go  :  forgive  me  all 
the  pain  I  have  cost  you  and  let  me  go. 

GWEN. 

XLIV.  (He) 

April  l^tk. 

All  right — go.  I  thought  you  the  most  constant  girl  on  earth  :  that  you  loved  me 
as  I  do  you.  Since  it  pleases  you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  me,  let  it  be  so.  My 
feelings  of  course  are  of  no  account  weighed  against  your  fancies.  You  have  shaken 
all  my  faith  in  women  ;  for  I  did  believe  in  you,  Gwen.     Good-bye. 

Jim. 

XLV.     (She)  A  Week  Later. 

April  20th. 

I  send  back  your  letters  and  things  once  more — it  is  better  to  get  it  over.  Return 
mine  or  burn  them,  as  you  please.  Aunt  Mary  cannot  stand  this  English  climate,  and 
we  start  almost  immediately  for  Italy  ;  probably  to  live  there  altogether.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  you  to  know  this.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you  will  soon  forget  the 
pain  I  have  given  you,  that  all  good  things  may  come  to  you  ;  and  one  day  I  hope  that 
you  will  marry  some  one  who  will  make  you  happy,  and  love  you  as  I  did  long  ago  in 
the  dear  days  at  Hampstead.     Good-bye. 

GWEN. 


FAWSLEY    PARK. 

THE   SEAT  OF   SIR   RAINALD   KNIGHTLEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

By  LADY    KNIGHTLEY. 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  CATTERSON-SMITH. 

THE  name  of  Fawsley  is  believed  to  be  compounded  from  the  Saxon  Fahpe, 
the  colour  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  ley,  a  meadow.  Both  are  appropriate, 
since  fallow  deer  still  roam  about  the  park,  and  there  is  not  a  single  arable  field  in 
the  parish.  Fawsley  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Northamptonshire, 
about  three  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Warwickshire,  in  a  country  rich  in 
reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  half-way  between  the  battle-fields  of  Edgehill 
and  Naseby,  which  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
Perhaps  the  prettiest  approach  is  from  the  Daventry  side,  where  an  archway, 
designed  by  Wyatt,  leads  into  a  large  and  picturesque  wood,  well-known  as  Badby 
Wood  to  those  who  hunt  with  the  Pytchley,  and  I  am  afraid  not  unjustly  regarded 
as  the  worst  place  to  get  away  from  in  the  whole  country.  A  straight  drive  leads 
through  the  road  into  the  park,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  embowered  amid  stately 
elms,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  old  Elizabethan  Manor  House,  known  as  the 
Dower  House,  from  its  having  been  at  one  time  the  abode  of  the  dowagers  of  the 
family.  Here  the  hounds  meet,  and  a  prettier  sight  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  when  the  autumn  leaves  still  cling  to  the  trees,  and 
combine  with  the  russet  fern  and  the  red  coats  to  form  a  most  attractive  picture. 
Many  a  good  run  has  been  seen  from  here,  and  many  distinguished  persons  have 
joined  in  the  chase,  beginning  with  Charles  I.,  who  was  hunting  a  buck  here  when 
news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy's  forces.  He  broke  up 
that  night  from  Daventry,  where  his  army  was  then  stationed,  and  began  the  fatal 
march  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  field  of  Naseby.  From  the  walls  of  the  Dower 
House  issues  forth  the  solitary  ghost  of  the  place,  a  hunter,  who  rides  round  the  park 
winding  his  horn.     Needless  to  say,  the  village  people  shun  the  place  after  dark. 

A  little  further  on  from  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence  you  look  down  upon  the  house, 
a  long  irregular  pile,  built  of  the  rich  brown  stone  of  the  country,  with  white  stone 
facings.  It  stands  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  with  water  on  both  sides,  facing  the  south, 
and  backed  by  rising  ground  which,  being  covered  with  trees,  shelters  it  from  the 
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west.     On  the  south,  terraces  which  in  summer  are  a  blaze  of  colour,  slope  down  to 

the  water. 

Approaching  the  front  door  the  visitor  is  at  once  struck  by  a  very  handsome  old 
bay  window,  and  an  entering  finds  himself,  after  passing  through  a  small  entrance,  in 
the  old  hall,  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  house.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Edmund 
Knightley,  between  the  years  1537  and  1543,  and  is  51ft.  gin.  long  by  23ft,  310.  wide, 
and  43ft.  high,  exactly  the  proportions,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of  the  hall  at 
But^hley.  A  handsome  carved  fireplace,  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms,  is  opposite 
the  window,  and  above  the  latter  is  a  small  room,  which  was  formerly  reached  by  a 

staircase  in  the 
angle  between  the 
window  and  the 
hall,  but  this  un- 
fortunately, was 
destroyed  many 
years  ago,  so  that 
the  room  is  practi- 
cally inaccessible. 
Tradition  says 

that  here  the 
secret  printing- 
press  used  for  the 
Martin  Marprelate 
tracts  was  kept, 
but  tradition,  I 
think,  must  be  at 
fault,  since  Sir 
Richard  Knightley 
himself  says  at  his 
trial  that  it  was 
kept  in  the  nur* 
sery,  and  this  tiny 
apartment  could 
hardly  have  been 
appropriated  to 
that  purpose.  But 
strange  tales  could 
the  walls  of  the  old 
hall  relate  if  they 
could  but  speak, 
and  perhaps  this 
will  be  the  best 
moment  to  intro- 
duce a  short 
sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Fawsley, 
In  Domesdav 

Book    it   was    en- 
tered as  belonging 
BAv  wrHDow  AT  THE  DAIS  END  or  HALL,  to   the  king;  but 

at  an  early  date 
some  portion  of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Daventry, 
as  when  King  John  granted  the  manor  to  one  Hugh  Russell  he  was  previously 
resident  here  as  the  lessee  for  life  of  a  "capital  messuage  and  three  virgates  of 
land,"  from  the  said  prior.  It  subsequently  passed  by  purchase  to  Simon,  son 
of  Robert  Fitz  Walter  of  Daventry,  who  was  summoned  by  King  Edward  III- 
to  prove  his  right  to  the  privileges  attached  to  the  manor.  A  jury,  duly  em- 
panelled, decided  in  Simon's  favour,  but  reproved  him  for  having  neither  pillory  nor 
tumbril  (ducking  stool)  for  the  correction  of  offenders  against  the  assize  of  bread  and 
beer,  nor  a  gallows  for  the  execution  of  felons  !  Well  may  Mr.  Froude  speak  of  the 
"  wide  gulf"  that  separates  us  from  our  forefathers. 
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In  1416  Fawsley  was  bought,  by  Richard  Knightley,  whose  family  derived  their 
name  from  "Chenistelei,"  now  called  Knightley,  in  Staffordshire,  of  which  their 
ancestor  Rainald  was  mesne  lord  at  the  Domesday  survey,  he  and  his  brother  Warin 
having  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England.  The  purchaser  of  Fawsley  was  also 
the  first  of  the  family  to  serve  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  (8  Hen. 
V,  1420).  In  the  next  century  Sir  Edmund  Knightley,  the  builder  of  the  great  hall, 
married  Ursula  de  Vere,  sister  of  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries.  He  and  his  brother 
Commissioners  pleaded  hard,  but  in  vain,  for  the  neighbouring  house  of  Catesby, 
which,  say  they,  "we  founde  in  very  perfete  order,  the  priores,  a  sure,  wyse, 
discrete,  and  very  religious  woman,  with  IX.  nunnys  under  her  obedjence,  as 
relygious  and  devout  and  with  as  good  obedyence  as  we  have  time  paste  seen  or 
belyke  shall  see. "  Tradition  will  have  it  that  Sir  Edmund  had  a  penchant  for  the  fair 
prioress,  however,  be  that  as  it  may,  his  petition  was  rejected,  and  Catesby  Abbey, 
like  so  many  others,  was  swept  away. 

Sir  Edmund  Knightley's  nephew,  Sir  Richard,  who  succeeded  in  1566,  and  married 
for  his  second  wife  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
daughter  of  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  members 
of  the  family.  He  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Puritan  party  who  about  that  time  began  to  be 
very  prominent  in  the  State,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  production  of  those  violent  libels 
on  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  day,  known 
as  the  "Martin  Marprelate"  tracts.  One  of 
these,  the  Epitome,  is  known  to  have  been 
printed  at  Fawsley,  in  the  secret  printing  press 
which  was  set  up  at  a  number  of  different  places 
in  the  country,  and  finally  seized  at  Coventry. 
Whether  it  was  written  by  John  Penry  or  no, 
does  not  appear  so  certain  as  that  he  was  the 
author  of  several  others  of  the  series.  Sir 
Richard  Knightley  was  tried  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  a  fine  of  ;£io,ooo  inflicted,  which 
however  was  greatly  abated  at  the  intercession 
of  good  Archbishop  Whitgjift.  Long  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  James  L,  we  find  part  of 
the  fine  still  hanging  over  him,  as  he  writes  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
exacted,  it  having  been  granted  by  the  King  to 
Lord    Hayes.       He    was   one   of  the    "divers 

gentlemen    of     good     accompte "     who    were  chiu.nkys  uc  ixjwer  house. 

present    at    the  execution    of  Mary  Queen    of 

Scots,  as  well  as  one  of  the  four  knights  who  bore  the  canopy  at  her  funeral  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Knightley,  who  like  most  of  the  high-born  ladies  of  her  day  had 
passed  through  troublous  times  in  heryouth,  is  said  to  have  been  very  extravagant  and 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  family  which  took  place  about 
this  time.  She  seems  to  have  lived  a  great  deal  at  Court,  as  her  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  long  fists  of  New  Year's  gifts  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  must  have  been 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  courtiers  of  those  days.  The  Queen  was  also  godmother  to  one 
of  her  numerous  sons,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  account  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  for 
money  distributed  to  the  nurse  and  midwife,  and  for  sending  a  gentleman  usher,  "  one 
groome  of  the  Chamber  and  one  groome  of  the  wardrobe  riding  in  haste  from  S. 
James's  into  Warwyckeshire  to  the  christening,"  There  are  among  the  Hatfield 
MSS.  a  number  of  letters  addressed  by  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  and  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Writing  to  the  latter,  Lady  Elizabeth  begs  his 
acceptance  of  "  a  Glase  of  presarved  Quynces  and  to  boxes  of  consarve  of  quynces, 
for  My  Lady  and  you,  desyring  to  know  how  you  bothe  lyke  them,  you  need  not  fear 
the  clyng  of  them,  for  they  ar  my  owne  labor,"  She  seems  to  have  been  very  proud 
of  her  preserves  for  she  sends  some  also  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  reminding  him  how 
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much   "my  L,  Treasurer  your  father  ever  esteemed  the  consarve  of  quynces  which  I 
made  and  sent  him." 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Richard's 

grandson  Richard,  who 
succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Sir  Valentine. 
He  entered  Parliament  in 
November,  i6zi,  and  was 
returned  at  each  succeed- 
ing election  till  his  death 
in  1639,  except  the  one  of 
February,  1625-26,  when 
he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  made  sheriffs  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way. 
The  only  MS.  at  Faws- 
ley,  a  Journal  of  Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings  from 
May  17  to  August  12, 
1625,  which  has  been 
printed  by  the  Camden 
Society,  is  probably  due 
to  him.  He  was  a  verj- 
intimate  friend  of  that 
most  injured  man  and 
true  patriot  Sir  John 
Eliot,  who  addresses  to 
him  a  number  of  interest- 
ing, and  in  some  cases 
very  touching  letters. 
The  originals,  alas  t  have 
perished ;  but  copies  were 
preserved,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Letter-book  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,  "  printed 
for  Earl  S'.  Germans  and 
private  circulation  only," 
1882.  They  are  all  written 
from  the  Tower,  where  he 
died  (November  27,  163a), 
and  are  couched  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms, 
being  nearly  all  signed 
"  yo'- faithfull  frende  and 
brother,"  a  signature  he 
adopts  to  none  of  his 
other  correspondents.  In 
one,  says  Mr.  Foster,  in  his 
Lifty  he  remonstrates  with 
his  friend  for  the  inactive 
habits  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  with  which  he  held 
that  health  of  mind  or 
BAY  WINDOW  OF  HALL  (interior).  body   could    not    consist. 

He  had  been  inquisitive 
of  his  friends  he  told  him  as  to  his  recent  way  of  life,  and  found  so  much  time 
spent  in  the  house  and  so  little  in  the  fields,  that  he  doubted  Knightley  made 
his  liberty  a  practice  of  imprisonment,  and  by  too  much  meditation  unfitted 
himself  for  action,  which  should  be  the  crown  and  life  of  our  course.  He 
prayed  him  to  reflect  upon  others,  and  that  no  man  should  be  a  centre  to  himself. 
To  dwell  wholly  in  speculation  was  to  be  self-useful  only  ;  but  for  others  and  the  time 
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to  come,  it  behoved  him  to  dispose  himself  to  action.  For  others,  he  was  to  hunt  ; 
for  others  to  hawk;  for  others  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  fields.  **  Do  it  for  me," 
continues  Eliot,  **  that  cannot  do  it  of  myself,  and  in  your  profit  and  advantage  my 
satisfaction  shall  be  rendered.  I  know  I  need  not  counsel  you,  who  have  Abraham 
and  the  Prophets ;  but  yet,  one  coming  from  the  dead,  who  by  privation  knows  the 
benefit  of  exercise,  which  God  appoints  for  the  recreation  of  man,  may  have  some 
credit  more  than  ordinary  to  make  some  light  impressions  upon  the  mind."  Richard 
Knightley  seems  to  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Sir  John. 
One  letter  is  to  thank  him  for  a  present  of  game  ;  and  almost  the  last  written  before 
his  death  is  to  acknowledge  some  medicine  he  had  sent  him  for  his  cough.  In 
November,  1625,  Mr.  Knightley  being  one  of  those  employed  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
armament of  the  Popish  Lords,  **  there  fell  out  a  brabble,"  writes  Lord  Carlisle  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  **  at  the  Lord  Vaux,  his  house  in  Northamptonshire,  wherein 
there  were  some  blows  exchanged  between  the  said  Lord  and  Mr.  Knightley,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  who  assisted  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  that  action."  The  affair  seems  to 
have  created  a  considerable  sensation,  judging  by  the  elaborate  account  Secretary 
Conway  writes  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  it  was  brought  before  the  King 
and  Council,  and  then  referred  to  the  Star  Chamber ;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  when 
the  sheriffs  were  pricked  *  *  Mr.  Knfghtley  was  one  of  those  extraordinarily  recom- 
mended, being  none  in  the  judges*  bill,  and  never  man  was  more  perplexed,  arguing 
that  all  the  world  would  think  it  was  a  punishment  laid  upon  him  for  my  Lord  Vaux. 
But  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  his  company  he  was  like  to  have  lost  his  sense."  Worse 
however  was  to  befall  him.  When  in  1626  Charles  L  endeavoured  first  by  a  so-called 
**free  gift,"  and  then  by  a  forced  loan,  to  raise  the  money  which  Parliament,  bitterly 
dissatisfied  with  the  favourite  Buckingham  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  refused  to  grant,  **the  Commissioners  for  the  loan  at  Northampton  reported 
that  a  combination  of  twenty-two  of  the  principal  gentry  had  carried  against  it  more 
than  half  the  shire."  At  the  close  of  January  Mr.  Hampden  was  bound  in  a  ;^500 
penalty  to  answer  at  the  Council  board,  and  in  the  following  month  the  name  of 
Knightley  occurs  with  those  of  Wentworth,  Luke,  Eliot,  and  others  as  being  reported 
to  the  Council.  The  result  was  that  the  principal  recusants  were  removed  into 
confinement  in  counties  away  from  their  homes,  and,  says  Rushworth,  **  Richard 
Knightley  and  others  were  secured  in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Southampton. 
They  were  then  brought  before  the  Council  board,  and  Mr.  Knightley,  for  refusing  to 
make  submission  on  his  knees  for  language  spoken  at  the  Council  board,  was  sent  to 
the  Fleet." 

In  the  following  January  (1627-28)  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  Parliament,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  leading  country  gentlemen,  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  number,  who 
remained  still  under  restraint  for  the  loan,  were  all  set  at  liberty  ;  whereupon  Richard 
Knightley  was  again  returned  to  Parliament  against  a  nominee  of  the  court.  There  we 
find  him  sharing  in  the  debate  on  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  resistance  to  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  which  characterized  the  early 
part  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  The  intimate  friend  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Hazelrigge, 
it  was  at  Fawsley  and  at  Broughton  Castle,  the  house  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  that  many  of  the  plans  for  limiting  the  king's  prerogative  were  laid.  Mr. 
Knightley  was  active  in  his  resistance  to  the  collection  of  ship  money,  and  again  and 
again  in  the  State  papers  we  find  him  stirring  up  his  neighbours  to  follow  his  example. 
On  one  occasion  Sir  John  Dryden  is  described  as  going  over  from  Canons  Ashby  to 
consult  with  him  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  we  in  these  days  should 
consider  a  most  untimely  hour,  and  remaining  till  five  o'clock  at  night.  He  took  the 
precaution,  like  many  of  the  more  conspicuous  politicians  of  the  day,  of  providing 
himself  with  a  refuge  beyond  the  seas,  and  his  name  appears  with  that  of  Pym,  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  and  others,  among  those  to  whom,  in  1630,  was  granted  a  Patent  of 
Incorporation  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  for  the 
Plantation  of  the  Islands  of  Providence,  Henrietta,  and  ten  other  adjacent  islands. 
His  precautions  however  proved  unnecessary,  and  he  died  without  being  compelled  to 
leave  his  native  country.  Another  Richard,  a  cousin,  succeeded  to  the  property  and 
traditions  of  the  family,  and,  marrying  Hampden's  daughter,  took  as  active  a  part  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  constitutional  struggle  to  which  we  owe  our  present  liberties. 
He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Short  Parliament — April  13  to  May  5, 
1640 — and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  November  to  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
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for  so  many  years  ruled  the  destinies  of  England.  Some  of  his  speeches  as  recorded 
in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  day  are  decidedly  vigorous  to  say  the  least  of 
them.  However  he  was  not  willing  to  go  all  lengths  with  Cromwell  and  his  adherents 
and  was  among  those  imprisoned  by  the  Army,  December  6,  1648,  Twelve  years 
later  he  assisted  in  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  and  was  created  a  Knight  of  tht* 
Bath.  He  died  the  same  year,  and  with  him  closes  the  interesting  chapter  of  the 
family  history,  and  I  need  no  longer  detain  my  readers  in  the  old  hall. 

The  rest  of  the  house,  though  thoroughly  comfortable  and  liveable,  presents  few 
features  worthy  of  notice.     A  door-way,  now  bricked  up,  ornamented  with  a  rude 

carving  of  a  dog  gnawing  a 
bone,  was  evidently  the  but- 
tery hatch  and  led  out  of  the 
hall  towards  the  kitchen, 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  oldest 
part  of  the  house,  its  gigantic 
arched  fireplace  speaking  of 
many  a  baron  of  beef  in  the 
olden  days.  It  is  clear  that 
at  one  time  the  house  was 
formed  of  two  wings,  with  an 
open  court  between  the  two  ; 
and  a  verj-  handsome  old 
window  still  adorns  the  end 
of  the  one  corresponding  to 
the  great  hall.  A  later 
generation  built  across  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  at  one  time  the  front 
door  was  in  the  centre  of  this  north  side,  and  a  straight  road  came  down  the 
hill  and  across  the  water  up  to  this  entrance,  with  a  splendid  disregard  of  diffi- 
culties. However,  in  those  days  time  was  of  little  value.  A  hundred  years  ago  six 
stalwart  coach  horses  were  attached  to  the  lumbering  coach  when  the  family  set  out 
for  -London,  a  journey  which  then  occupied  as  many  days  as  it  now  does  hours  ;  while 
the  perils  of  the  road  necessitated  an  escort  of  mounted  footmen  with  pistols  in  their 
holsters,  and  the  arrival  in  London  was  always  so  timed  as  to  cross  Finchley  Common 
before  dark.  The  south  side  of  the  house  was  built  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Salvin,  who  has  contrived  very  skilfully  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  older  building. 

Fawsley  is  not  one  of  the  old  houses  one  sometimes  meets  with  filled  with  treasures 
of  all  kinds.  The  Knightleys  are  not  an  acquisitive  race,  and  even  the  interesting  letters 
which  such  friendships  as  I  have  recorded  ought  to  have  left  behind  them  have  all  dis- 
appeared. Nor  are  there  many  family  portraits  ;  one  good  picture  of  the  Sir  Richard 
Knightley  of  the  "  Martin  Marprelate"  tracts  is  the  only  one  of  real  interest,  though  the 
dining-room  contains  a  singular  jumble  of  portraits  including  Henry  VI 1 1.,  James  II, , 
Mary  of  Modena,  Lady  Elizabeth  Knightley,  nie  Seymour,  Thomas  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
{whose  name  is  the  second  on  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.),  and  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  a  gentleman  of  most  Mephistophelian  aspect.  I  have  often  thought  that  if — as  in 
the  old  German  fairy  tales — these  pictures  could  descend  from  their  frames  at  night,  and 
converse  as  they  might  have  done  in  real  life,  some  singular  fragments  of  conversation 
might  be  overheard  by  an  observer  armed  with  the  traditional  fern  seed  At  some 
distance  west  of  the  house  lies  the  kitchen  garden,  sunny  and  bright,  open  to  the 
south,  full  of  mixed  borders  of  all  old-fashioned  flowers,  as  befits  an  old  country  squire's 
abode,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  sheltered  walks,  well  contrived  along  the  steep 
banks  of  a  little  dell  through  which  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nene  pursues  its  way 
to  the  piece  of  water  before  mentioned.  At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  house,  and 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  stands,  buried  among  trees,  the  little  church. 
Part  of  it  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  it  has  been  altered  and  restored  at 
various  times,  till  no  special  architectural  beauties  remain.  The  last  restoration  was 
effected  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Knightley,  and  for  that 
period  it  was  most  exceptionally  well  done.  Like  the  church  of  Brington,  where  the 
Spencer  family  are  buried,  it  may  be  said  to  present  a  complete  series  of  the  changing 
fashions  in  monuments  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.  Beginning  with  one  or  two 
fine  brasses,  we  come  to  a  magnificent  altar  tomb,  erected  in  memory  of  Sir  Richard 
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Knightley,  who  died  1534,  by  his  wife  Joan  Skinnerton.  There  they  lie,  side  by  side, 
he  with  his  collar  of  S.S.,  she  with  her  family  badge  of  the  hawk's  lure,  for  she  was  a 
lady  apparently  of  great  descent,  and  contributed  many  coats  of  arms  to  the  great 
shield  of  334  quarterings  which  hangs  in  the  old  hall.  And  yet,  when  she  had 
passed  away,  no  one  cared  enough  for  her  to  take  the  trouble  of  having  the  date  of 
her  death  and  her  age  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces  she  had  left  for  the  purpose  ! 
To  me  there  is  always  something  verv  piteous  in  such  an  omission.  The  next 
Sir  Richard  Knightley,  who  died  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  (1613),  his  first  wite, 
and  several  sons,  sleep  beneath  a  ponderous  cenotaph,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
marble  urns  and  flames  which  distinguish  the  taste  &f  a  succeeding  generation.  One 
of  these  bears  the  following  quaint  inscription  :— 


"  Near  this  place  lie  the  sacred  remains  of  the  hon'd  Mrs.  Elii.  Knightley,  y  virtuous  relict  of 
Devereux  Knightley,  Esq.,  deceased,  the  beloved  and  only  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Crewe,  late 
of  Utkinlon  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester.  She  died  the  ai  day  of  Apnl  in  the  year  1715, 
aged  73  years.    Also  the  remains  of  Devereux  Knightley,  Esq.,  only  son  and  heir  of  the  said 


Devereux  and  Elizabeth,  who  greatly  abounding  with  the  goods  of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  of 
fortune,  dyed  much  lamented  the  31  day  of  July  in  y*  year  169s,  at  y*  blooming  age  of  19  years. 
Whose  most  indulgent  mother  directed  by  her  will  this  monument  to  be  erected  in  memory  of 
herself  and  son."' 

Next  comes  a  series  of  mural  tablets,  ending  with  two  lovely  marble  figures  by 
Gibson  commemorating  the  last  Lady  Knightley,  and  Anally  the  east  window,  the 
stained  glass  in  which,  marking  quite  a  new  departure,  was  erected  by  the  tenants  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  a  memory  still  green  in  the  recollection  of  many 
who  can  recall  to  mind  that  model  of  an  old  English  country  gentleman.  I  often  think 
how  much  history  clings  round  the  walls  of  even  a  tiny  church  like  this,  in  a  parish  the 
population  of  which  probably  never  exceeded  its  present  modest  number  of  under  fifty., 
the  number  of  houses  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  namely  seven.  Yet  we  find  a  long  chain  of  Church  history  attached  to  it  ;  for 
Hugh,  called  Vicecomes  soon  after  the  conquest,  transferred  the  Priory  he  had  founded 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Preston  to  Daventry,  and  gave  to  the  monks  three  virgates 

a  the  tomb  of  Dnme  Joanna 
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of  land  in  Fawsley  to  compensate  them  for  the  move,  William,  his  son,  tried  to  take 
the  land  away  again,  but  the  monks  appealed  to  the  king,  Henry  II.,  who  not  only 
confirmed  the  grant,  but  gave  them  the  church  of  Fawsley,  with  the  Church  scot  of 
two  hundreds  in  perpetual  alms  ;  by  Church  scot 
being  meant  an  offering  of  the  firstfruits  of  harvest, 
ordained  by  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  At  the 
Reformation  the  priory  of  Daventry  and  the  vicarage 
of  Fawsley  with  it  were  granted  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  but  resumed  in  1545,  and  the  vicarage 
granted  to  the  Knightley  family.  Mr.  Richard 
Knightley  however  is  much  praised  by  Spelman  in 
\{\%  Right  of  Tithes  (dedicated  to  "  Richard  Knjghtley 
and  John  Crew,  worthy  patriots  of  our  county") 
for  endowing  the  vicarage  of  Fawsley  with  an 
annual  rent  charge  in  lieu  of  tithe.  Is  there  not 
in  this  brief  record  a  whole  compendium  of  English 
Church  history  ?  The  present  vicarage  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  house,  but  the 
old  manse,  pulled  down  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
stood  between  the  church  and  the  water.  No  record 
of  the  annals  of  Fawsley  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  three  very  remarkable  divines  who 
were  connected  with  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
first,  the  Rev.  John  Dod— usually  called  "  old  Mr. 
Dod" — was  also  known  as  the  "  Decalogist  "  from 
his  Plain  and  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  went  through  nineteen  editions.  Quaint 
old  Fuller  describes  him  as  "  by  Nature  a  Witty, 
by  Industry  a  Learned,  by  Grace  a  Godly  Divine ; 
successively  Minister  of  Hanwell  In  Oxford,  Fenny 
Compton  in  Warwick,  and  Fawsley  in  Northampton, 
though  fora  time  silenced  in  each  of  them."  Though 
a  Puritan,  he  was  a  staunch  royalist,  which  however 
did  not  prevent  his  having  his  house  plundered  by 
the  cavaliers  ;  an  incident  which  is  thus  quaintly 
described:  "The  soldiers,  having  taken  most  of 
the  linen  and  household  stuff,  bringing  them  down 
into  the  room  where  Mr.  Dod  was  set  warming  him 
by  the  fire,  he  in  their  absence  out  of  the  room 
searching  for  more,  took  a  pair  of  sheets,  and 
clapped  them  under  the  cushion  whereon  he  sat, 
much  pleasing  himself,  after  their  departure,  that  he 
had  plundered  the  plunderers,  and,  by  a  lawful  felony, 
saved  so  much  of  his  own  to  himself."  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  most  voluminous  writer  ;  and  some 
of  his  "sayings"  are  very  remarkable  for  their 
pithy,  terse  way  of  putting  things.  Once  upon  a 
time,  riding  near  Cambridge,  he  fell  in  with  four 
young  sparks  from  the  University,  who  had  been 
dining  not  wisely  but  too  well.  They  insisted  on  his 
climbing  up  into  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  preaching 
them  a  sermon  on  the  word  Malt ;  whereupon  he 
delivered  a  most  ingenious  discourse,  divided  and 
CARVED  subdivided  into  heads  corresponding  to  the  four 
;rch.  letters  thus  :   M.   Moral,  A.  Allegorical,  L.  Literal, 

T.  Theological  ;  Literal  being  again  divided  into 
M.  Much,  A.  Ale,  L.  Little,  T.  Thrift,  and  so  on.  He  was  Vicar  of  Fawsley  from 
1624  to  1645,  and  died  and  was  buried  there  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-six.  Fifteen 
years  before  he  had  performed  the  funeral  service  over  his  friend  Dr.  Preston,  Master 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who,  coming  to  Preston  to  visit  Mr.  Knightley,  died 
there,  and  was  buried  at  Fawsley,  when  "  a  world  of  godly  people  came  together." 
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This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Heyford  in  this  county,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  **  he  was  appointed  to  dispute  before  James  I.  The  question  was 
^vhether  brutes  had  reason,  or  could  make  syllogisms.  Mr.  Preston  maintained  the 
affirmative,  and  instanced  a  hound  who,  coming  to  a  place  where  three  ways  meet, 
smells  one  way  and  the  other,  but  not  finding  the  scent  runs  down  the  third  with  full 
cry  ;  concluding  that  the  hare  not  being  gone  either  of  the  two  first  ways  must 
necessarily  be  gone  the  third.  The  argument  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  audience, 
and  would  have  opened  a  door  for  Mr.  Preston's  preferment  had  not  his  inclinations 
to  Puritanism  been  a  bar  in  the  way."  ^  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  however,  anxious  to 
keep  well  with  the  Puritans,  persuaded  the  king  to  appoint  him  one  of  the  prince's 
chaplains,  and  so  high  in  favour  was  he,  that  when  Charles  succeeded,  '^  he  came  up 
in  the  coach  from  Theobald's  to  London  with  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Court  gave  great  offence."  It  was  even 
given  out  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  offered  Dr.  Preston  the  great  seal,  **but," 
says  Burnett,  **  he  was  wiser  than  to  accept  of  it"  ;  and  the  Duke,  finding  he  could 
not  detach  him  from  the  Puritan  cause,  '*  resolved  to  shake  hands  with  his  chaplain." 
Dr.  Preston,  seeing  the  storm  coming,  retired  to  his  books  at  Cambridge,  and  death 
closed  his  career  within  a  month  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke. 

The  third  and  most  distinguished  of  the  three  divines  connected  with  Fawsley  was 
John  Wilkins,  grandson  of  Mr.  Dod,  in  whose  house  he  was  born  in  161 4.  He  was 
successively  chaplain  to  Lord  Saye,  to  George  Lord  Berkeley,  and  to  Charles,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Great  Rebellion  he  subscribed  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  married  Oliver  Cromwell's  sister  Robina, 
widow  of  Peter  French.  By  means  of  this  connection  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to 
accept,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  married  man,  the  appointment  of  Warden  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  which  he  resigned  in  1659  for  the  still  more  important  one  of  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,*  given  him  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Cromwell.  This 
however  he  was  compelled  to  resign  at  the  Restoration.  But  his  career  was  inter- 
rupted but  for  a  short  time,  he  became  successively  Rector  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry, 
Prebendary  of  York,  London  and  Exeter,  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  eventually  in  1668 
Bishop  of  Chester,  an  appointment  due  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  his  great 
friend  and  stepson-in-law,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whom  he  left  all  his  papers,  and 
who  frequently  alludes  to  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection.  Bishop  Wilkins  was, 
says  Granger,  an  able  naturalist  and  mathematician,  and  an  excellent  divine  ;  and  one 
of  his  chief  claims  to  distinction  is  the  very  active  part  he  took  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  and  letters  has  frequent  references  to  his  friend 
the  Warden  of  Wadham.  Thus  in  1654  he  writes,  under  date  Oct.  loth,  **  Supp'd 
at  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  Wadham  Hall,  invited  by  my  dear  and  excellent 
friend  Dr.  Wilkins  the  Warden  (after  Bishop,  of  Chester).  Oct.  13,  We  all  dined 
at  that  most  obliging  and  universally  curious  Dr.  Wilkins's  at  Wadham  College.  He 
was  the  first  who  shew'd  me  the  transparent  apiaries,  which  he  had  built  like  castles 
and  palaces,  and  so  ordered  them  one  upon  another  as  to  take  the  honey  without  de- 
stroying the  bees."  (How  true  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  Here  is 
the  much  vaunted  **  better  way  "  with  the  bees,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  within 
the  last  few  years,  practised  by  this  learned  divine  two  centuries  ago.)  Evelyn  con- 
tinues :  **  These  were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  dials,  little  statues,  vanes,  &c.,  and 
he  was  so  abundantly  civil  as,  finding  me  pleas'd  with  them,  to  present  me  with  one  of 
y*  hives,  which  he  had  empty,  and  w**  I  afterwards  had  in  my  garden  at  Sayes  Court, 
where  it  continued  many  years,  and  which  His  Majestie  came  on  purpose  to  see  and 
contemplate  with  much  satisfaction.  He  had  ^Iso  contrived  an  hollow  statue,  which 
gave  a  voice  and  utter'd  words,  by  a  long  conceal'd  pipe  which  went  to  its  mouth, 
while  one  speaks  through  it  at  a  good  distance.  He  had  above  in  his  lodgings  and 
gallery  variety  of  shadows,  dyals,  perspectives,  and  many  other  artificial,  mathe- 
matical, and  magical  curiosities,  a  way,  wiser,  a  thermometer,  a  monstrous  magnet, 
conic  and  other  sections,  a  balance  on  a  demi-circle,  most  of  them  of  his  owne  and 
that  prodigious  young  scholar  Mr.  Christopher  Wren." 

Another  time  Evelyn  records  going  to  hear  Dr.  Wilkins  preach  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  as  does  also  Dr.  Tillotson,  of  all  he  did  to  preserve  the 
Universities  **from  the  ignorant,  sacrilegious  commanders  and  soldiers  who  would 
fain  have  demolished  all  places  and  persons  that  pretended  to  learning."     On  August 

^  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ^  There  is  a  picture  of  him  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College, 
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4.  1665,  Evelyn  calls  at  Durdan's,  where  "I  found  Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  Mr.  Hooke,  contriving  chariots,  new  rigging  for  ships,  a  wheel  for  one  to  run 
races  in,  and  other  mechanical  inventions  :  perhaps  three  such  persons  together  were 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  pacts  and  ingenuity." 

Among  Dr.  Wilkins's  numerous  works,  which  seem  to  have  been  greatly  esteemed, 
was  one  entitled.  Discovery  of  a  New  World ;  or,  A  Disrourse  tending  to  prove  that 
'tis  probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  Moon,  with  a  Discourse 
comerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage  thither.  Speaking  to  him  of  this  book,  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  made  this  objection  :  "Doctor,  where  am  I  to  find  a  place  for 
baiting  at  in  the  way  up  to  that  planet?"  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  I  never  expected  that  question  from  you,  who  have  built  so  many  castles  in 
the  air,  that  you  may  lie  every  night  at  one  of  your  own." 

He  subsequently  wrote  an  Essay  Towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical 
Language,  tvith  an  Alphabetical  Dictionary,  in  which  he  worked  out  an  idea  started 
some  years  before  by  one  Dalgaren  of  Aberdeen.  Thereupon  Horace  Walpole 
remarks  :  "  I  discovered  an  alliance  between  Bishop  Wilkins's  art  of  flying,  and  his 
universal  language,  the  latter  of  which  he  no  doubt  calculated  to  prevent  the  want  of 
an  interpreter  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  moon."  He  died  in  1673,  and  this  short 
summary  of  his  career  may  titly  be  closed  by  Bishop  Burnett's  sketch  of  his  character  ; 
"  He  was  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a 
lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good." 
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A.  Prison  line,  behind  which  the  stake  is  placed  when  xero  occurs.    To  be  replaced  or  forfeited  next  time  according 

to  the  number  which  may  occur,  as  explained  in  text. 
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By  W.  DUPPA-CROTCH. 

EVEN  mathematicians  are  accustomed  to  limit  infinity  when  it  suits  their  purpose  ; 
and  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  **  cases"  to  arrive  at  an  approximately 
accurate  average.  In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  doublets  can 
generally  be  thrown  in  numerical  succession  with  a  pair  of  dice  in  two  minutes ; 
simply  because  a  dexterous  hand  can  throw  so  often  in  that  time  as  to  render  the 
desired  result  more  probable  than  not.  Arguing  from  these  and  similar  premises  it 
appeared  probable  that  one  thousand  games  would  equalize  all  the  even  chances  at 
Roulette  ;  might  possibly  extend  to  the  dozens  and  the  columns,  and  to  some  extent 
influence  the  discrepancies  of  the  numbers.  I  therefore  determined  to  play  the  thousand 
games  at  Monte  Carlo  and  to  tabulate  the  results.  That  I  also  backed  my  opinions 
goes  without  saying ;  but  as  the  financial  part  of  the  problem  was  only  of  interest  to 
the  bank  and  to  myself  it  will  be  omitted  here. 

Before  analyzing  my  play,  as  it  is  possible  some  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted 
with  Roulette,  I  will  illustrate  the  game  by  a  short  account  of  what  befel  my  com- 
panion and  myself  on  our  first  visit  to  the  Salon  de  Jeu, 

We  have  presented  our  visiting  cards  at  the  vestibule,  and  given  the  name  of  our 
hotel.  Our  names  are  duly  inscribed  in  a  register  and  our  cards  are  returned  to  us 
together  with  an  entrance  ticket  for  that  day  only.  Well,  we  are  now  past  the  Rubicon 
and  are  only  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  a  table.  '^  No,  not  that  one,  it  looks 
unlucky."  Remember  that  we  are  gamblers  for  the  nonce.  So  we  proceed  to  a  room 
where  Fortune  smiles  upon  us  from  a  fresco.  My  companion  is  a  novice,  and  I  point 
out  to  him  the  long  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  which  is  divided  by  painted  lines 
into  thirty-six  numbers  in  succession,  with  Zero  presiding  above  them.  These  numbers 
are  arranged  in  three  rows,  forming  sets  of  twelve  all  down  the  table  ;  on  either  side 
of  them  are  three  large  compartments  labelled  **  Noir,"  **  Pair,"  and  **  Passe,"  also 
**  Rouge,"  **  Impair,"  and  **  Manque,"  respectively.  At  the  bottom,  also  at  each  side, 
are  three  small  compartments  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  dozens ;  and  under  each 
column  is  a  space  for  the  money  to  be  staked  on  them.  All  this  is  repeated  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  is  under  the  observation  of  a  croupier,  armed  with  a  rake.  In 
the  middle  is  the  **  cylinder,"  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  brass  case  containing  ample 
sinews  of  war,  represented  by  notes,  louis,  and  five  franc  pieces.  Here,  also,  is 
stationed  a  croupier  on  either  side,  and  behind  him  another  is  seated  on  a  higher  stool ; 
so  that  there  are  six  guardians  to  every  table.  The  cylinder  is  still  slowly  revolving, — 
it  is  indeed  very  rarely  allowed  to  stop, — and  the  fateful  ball  is  reposing  in  number 
twenty-four,  black.  It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  my  companion  that  a 
fragment  of  an  old  cloth  was  used  in  his  room  as  a  duster,  and  that  the  only  number 
legibly  remaining  was  this  twenty-four — truly  a  significant  omen  !  The  table  is 
surrounded  by  seats,  all  occupied,  and  behind  these  stand  other  players  and  spectators. 
The  ball  is  lifted  by  a  croupier  with  the  usual  remark  ^^  Faites  vosjeuxy  Messieurs,^^  and 
gold,  notes  and  silver  are  scattered  on  the  cloth  in  so  promiscuous  a  fashion  as  to  make 
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the  whole  appear  the  merest  chance,  and  yet  probably  nearly  every  player  there  has  a 
system,  quite  infallible,  of  course,  which  he  has  either  bought  from  some  one  who 
finds  it  more  lucrative  to  sell  his  idea  than  to  work  it,  or  elaborated  for  himself.  At 
the  last  moment,  whilst  the  ball  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  a  young  English  lady  opposite 
flings  down  a  louis,  asking  a  croupier  to  place  it  for  her  on  the  same  number,  twenty- 
four,  en  plein^  and  directly  afterwards  the  ball  strikes  against  one  of  the  checks  in  the 
cylinder.  "  line  va  plus"  is  uttered,  and  then  we  hear  with  some  surprise,  '*  Vingt-quatre, 
Noir^  Pair  et  Passe y'  and  all  is  over  for  that  time.  The  stakes  on  Rouge,  Impair,  and 
Manque  are  raked  into  the  bank,  and  also,  of  course,  all  the  numbers,  excepting  the 
lucky  twenty-four,  and  its  combinations.  Those  on  the  third  column  now  get  double 
their  stake,  and  also  those  on  the  second  dozen. 

The  louis  on  twenty-four  suddenly  rejoices  in  thirty-five  golden  companions  of 
similar  value,  which  the  winner  transfers  to  her  purse  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  ; 
for  smiling  faces  are  the  exclusive  indications  of  losers,  or  novices,  and  melodramatic 
gestures  of  despair  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose. 
Again  the  ball  is  rolling,  and  I  stake  on  three  chances  at  once  ;  Rouge,  Impair,  and 
Manque,  lying  just  before  us.  An  old,  gaunt,  and  rather  rusty  dame  plumps  five  louis 
on  the  red  over  my  shoulder,  and  soon  I  hear  **  Quatorze,  Rouge^  Pair,  et  Manque^^  and  find 
myself  the  loser  of  one  piece  and  the  gainer  of  two.  The  ancient  dame  takes  up  her 
gain  of  five  louis,  but  allows  her  stake  still  to  remain  on  the  lucky  red,  of  which  she 
evidently  expects  a  respectable  and  lucrative  run.  An  old  hand  now  selects  les  quatre 
premiers^  that  is  one,  two,  three,  and  Zero ;  and  is  rewarded  next  time  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Zero  itself,  and  a  pretty  clean  sweep  is  made  of  the  table.  The  old  lady's 
five  louis  are  put  into  **  prison  "  only,  as  well  as  all  the  other  stakes  on  the  even 
chances,  but  the  columns,  dozens,  and  numbers  are,  of  course,  confiscated  ;  all  but  the 
quatre  premiers  y  which  receive  eight  times  the  stake  placed  on  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bank  is  always  a  player,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  proprietors  should  provide  tables,  seats,  and  croupiers,  not  to  mention 
concerts  and  reading-rooms,  gratis,  merely  to  enable  other  people  to  gratify  their  passion 
for  gambling.  The  bank  expects  to  gain  rather  less  than  three  per  cent,  on  all  the 
money  staked,  and  the  expectation  is  certainly  not  disappointed  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
folly  of  the  players,  and  not  their  ill-luck,  which  increases  this  amount.  Any  system 
of  montant  et  descendant  or,  still  worse,  doubling,  must  often  culminate  in  the  maximum, 
to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  bank.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  croupiers  do 
not  appear  greedy,  and  a  disputed  stake  is  frequently  paid  twice,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
noisy  wrangle.  In  a  case,  much  discussed  at  the  time,  the  error  was  manifestly  due 
to  the  croupier,  and  the  coup  was  after  many  hard  words  pronounced  null.  The 
principal  loser,  an  Englishman,  felt  much  aggrieved  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
decision  of  the  bank  was  right,  since  to  have  given  the  preference  to  the  colour  which 
would  have  occurred,  had  the  mistake  not  been  made,  would  have  been  hardly  fair  to 
those  who  had  staked  on  the  opposite  colour. 

So  much  for  Roulette  itself.  I  will  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  thousand 
games,  which  were  played  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  very  carefully  recorded.  Table 
A  gives  the  record  of  the  succession  of  red,  black,  and  Zero,  during  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  games.  Table  B.  gives  the  same  games  with  reference  to  **  Passe  " 
and  "  Manque  "  ;  and  Table  C.  refers  only  to  **  Pair  **  and  **  Impair."  It  so  happened 
that  the  only  noticeable  runs  made  during  this  period  were  two  on  black,  extending  to 
eight  and  ten,  and  two  of  eight  and  nine  respectively  on  **  Manque  "and  **  Passe"; 
whilst  the  **  Impairs"  were  contented  with  five  small  runs  of  four.  The  frequency  of 
the  six  possibilities  was  as  follows: — Black  scored  78,  Red,  52,  Passe,  83,  Manque, 
69,  Pair,  53,  and  Impair,  64  ;  whilst  Zero  occurred  four  times. 

A.  Sequence  of  Rouge,  Noir,  and  Zero  in  150  Games.  A, 
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B.  Sequence  of  passe  and  manque.  B. 
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C.  Sequence  op  Pair  and  Impair.  C. 
pipZpipipipipiZipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipiZpipZipipipipipipipipip 
pippipiii          ipiiiiip        ppi      p             pi               p      pippi      pi  ip 

p      1     1  111  1  1  p         1       pi  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

pi-  11  I  1 

These  short  tables  serve  only  to  indicate  the  method  which  was  applied  to  the 
entire  thousand.  In  the  end  it  appeared  that  Black  had  a  score  of  519,  Red  481, 
Passe  518,  Manque  482,  Pair  503,  Impair  497,  and  Zero  had  most  praiseworthily 
restricted  itself  to  its  legitimate  thirty,  or  three  per  cent.,  which  would  have  been 
further  reduced  in  play  by  the  action  of  the  **  prison"  before  alluded  to.  It  was 
interesting  to  notice  that  an  absolute  equality  was  established  between  the  red  and 
black  at  about  the  seven-hundredth  game,  and  was  never  afterwards  materially  departed 
from  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  set.  And  the  same  remark  applies  with  but  little 
variation  to  the  other  even  chances. 

Table  D  is  a  small  chart  of  the  dozens  ;  and  Table  E  of  the  columns  during  the 
same  period. 
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In  both  these  cases  the  runs  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  much  shorter  than  was  the 
case  with  the  even  chances,  but  taking  the  final  results  the  first  dozen  scored  323, 
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the  second  342,  and  the  third  335,  the  average  being  333.  The  columns  scored 
respectively  368,  311,  and  321.  Now  here  it  is  noticeable,  and  at  first  somewhat 
strange,  that  whilst  the  second  column  was  always  in  arrear  from  the  beginning, 
this  particular  column  contains  only  four  reds  to  eight  blacks,  and  therefore  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  this  discrepancy  would  have  been  reflected  in  the  count  of 
that  colour,  which  was  not  the  case.  The  true  explanation  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the 
numbers,  which,  however,  determine  the  columns.  Table  F  gives  the  frequency  with 
which  each  number  was  repeated. 

F.  F. 

Numbers  .    .      I       2      3      4      5       6       7      8      9     10     11     12     13     14     15     16     17     18     19     20 
Times  ...    48    32    25    25    23    20    20    30    24    34    20    25    27    30    25    27    24    26    28    22 

Numbers  .    .    21     22    23     24    25     26     27     28     29     30    31     32     33     34    35     36  Zero. 
Times  ...    24    28    27    33    28    15    21    29    34    26    33    26    24    31    23    30    30 

Here  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  average  of  the  whole  thirty- 
seven,  including  Zero,  should  be  twenty-seven,  number  one  had  taken  care  of  itself 
to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  times,  whilst  Zero  occurred  thirty,  and  two  thirty-two  times, 
thus  justifying,  for  this  time  at  least,  the  selection  of  les  guatre premiers,  .Moreover 
unlucky  twenty-six  was  left  out  in  the  cold  with  only  fifteen,  whilst  the  other  numbers 
came  in  much  more  nearly  together. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  preponderance  of  number  one  had  much  to  do  with  the 
gain  in  column  one,  just  as  the  failure  in  twenty-six  affected  column  two.  Had  I 
continued  playing  I  should  have  expected  to  have  seen  both  these  discrepancies  nearly 
removed.  Not  so  the  true  gambler  ;  for  him  what  has  been  is  most  likely  to  recur, 
and  all  his  gains  are  made  on  runs.  Once,  when  a  certain  dozen  had  occurred  several 
times  in  succession,  I  staked  on  another.  **  Why,"  said  a  bystander,  **  you  are  going 
on  a  dead  dozen  !  "  However,  my  choice  turned  up,  and  I  made  my  money  ;  whilst 
my  adviser  could  only  grumble  out,  "You  seem  to  have  given  it  a  corpse-reviver." 
No  doubt  runs  would  be  eminently  successful  did  one  but  know  when  they  are  going 
to  begin.  I  have  seen  the  maximum  won  nine  times  in  succession  on  red ;  but  an 
inspection  of  Table  G  will  show,  to  those  who  are  interested,  the  proportion  of  long* 
runs  which  occurred  during  my  thousand  games,  and  they  stand  pretty  widely  apart. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  some  further  conclusions  from  the  tables  here 
given,  but  the  reader  can  do  that  for  himself.  One  thing,  however,  is  obvious, 
continued  play,  every  time,  means  eventual  loss  ;  and  the  use  of  a  system  is  only  too 
likely  to  prove  a  case  of  flint  attempting  to  cut  diamond.  Yet  it  may  be  wise  to 
handle  edged-tools  occasionally,  as  it  conduces  to  self-control  and  caution.  Burnt 
fingers  will  hardly  need  a  fire-guard.  I  do  not  envy  a  lady  who  arrived  very  early  to 
secure  the  best  seat  in  the  concert-room,  and,  noticing  that  I  was  beguiling  the  time 
by  a  reference  to  these  notes,  said  to  her  companion,  with  marked  emphasis,  *  *  I  have 
never  been  in  those  dreadful  rooms  ;  I  think  they  are  the  most  wicked  places  in  the 
world."  I  could  not  help  remarking,  **  Pardon  me,  Madam,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  the  seat  you  occupy,  and  the  concert  you  have  come  to  hear,  are  entirely  paid 
for  by  the  wicked  gamblers  ?  "  For  this  piece  of  impertinence  my  only  punishment 
was  a  ifrigid  stare,  followed  by  a  change  of  seat,  and  possibly — who  knows  ? — by  an 
eventual  conscience-stricken  oblation  to  the  gambling  tables. 


COOKHAM  AND  ROUND  ABOUT  IT. 

By  RODERICK  MACKENZIE. 

COOKHAM,  at  a  time  when  Cliveden  was  unthought  of  and  Villiers  of  Buckingham 
unfathered,  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  town  ;  it  had  a  market  of  its  own 
of  some  importance,  and  the  advowson  was  in  the  gift  of  Eleanor,  the  well-beloved 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  who  appropriated  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Cirencester.  The 
position  of  the  parish  on  the  river,  the  great  highway  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fact 
that  the  coach  roads  to  the  north  and  west  branched  on  Maidenhead  thicket,  gave  it 
natural  advantages  for  trade,  but  it  never  appears  to  have  increased  to  any  great 
extent,  and  continues  to  the  pre.sent  day  happy  without  a  history. 

There  is  little  that  calls  for  notice  in  Cookham  itself,  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  many  sister  towns  along  the  Thames  ;  its  chief  glory  is  the  magnilicent  cedars  of 
Lebanon  which  seem  to  have  strayed  into  the  garden  closes  from  the  hanging  woods 
opposite.  All  else  is  much  in  keeping,  the  road  leading  from  the  station  to  the  river 
passes  an  old  turnpike  cottj^e  on  the  left,  now  an  inn,  then  comes  a  wide  strip  of 
green  on  each  side,  with  a  background  of  willows,  where  the  passer-by  involuntarily 
exclaims,  ''Shade  of  Mrs.  Ewing,  what  a  place  for  geese!"  The  road  then  becomes  a 
wide  and  straggling  street,  fringed  with  red-brick  houses,  shut  in  by  high  walls  or 
eighteenth-century  wrought-iron  railings,  and  pollarded  elms  and  limes;  then  a  few 
shops,  then  a  magnificent  church,  and  then  the  Thames. 

The  church  is  a  square  towered,  early  English  building,  with  a  few  traces  of 
Norman  work,  the  walls  a  mixture  of  chalk,  flint,  and  sandstone  blacks  ;  the  interior 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  to  a  great  extent  the  taste  of  the  restorer  ; 
the  stonework  of  the  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  aisle,  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  memory  of  one  of  the  Venables  family,  being  one  of  the  few  modern 
alterations.  The  fine  old  brasses  are  of  little  interest  save  to  the  antiquary,  except 
perhaps  for  the  epitaphs  engraved  upon  them.     However,  the  chief  glory  of  the  church 
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is  not  the  interior  with  its  brasses  or  even  its  epitaphs,  but  the  glorious  ivy  tree 
which  covers  so  much  of  the  tower  and  showers  from  its  battlements.  Few  passers- 
by  on  the  river  have  any  idea  that  the  whole  of  this  growth  comes  from  a  single 
stem  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower — a  stem  which  at  four  feet  from  the  ground 
measures  thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches  from  wall  to  wall,  or  a  diameter  of  nearly 
hfteen  inches.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  finer  growths  in  England.  Hard  by  the 
church  is  the  other  feature  by  which  Cookham  is  recognized  from  the  river — a  most 
unsightly  iron  bridge,  which,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  mulcts  the  traveller  of  a  heavy 
toll. 

On  the  left  hand  side  in  the  main  street  as  it  approaches  the  river  is  the  cottage 
where  Frederick  Walker,  the  artist,  spent  so  much  time  with  his  mother.  From 
the  river,  neighbouring  fields  and  woods,  the  subjects  and  backgrounds  of  many  of  his 
pictures  were  taken.  Poor  Walker  !  only  thirty-five  when  he  died,  and  yet  how  much 
love  of  his  own  country  those  thirty-five  years  held  ;  was  ever  wish  more  pathetic 
than  the  one  he  expressed   in  Algiers?—"  Only  to  be  once  again  in  a  hansom-cab  in 


London  and  I  should  be  quite  happy."  W»  did  return  to  England,  but  the  spring  was 
cold  and  late,  and  undid  any  good  Algiers  may  have  done  him.  He  passed  to  his 
"  Harbour  of  Refuge  "  in  June  of  the  following  year,  and  his  body  was  brought  back 
to  Cookham  to  rest  by  the  Thames. 

Just  below  the  bridge  the  river  divides  into  four  channels.  Three  are  artificial, 
and  lead,  one  to  the  lock,  one  to  Odney  weir,  and  the  third  on  the  right  to  Cook- 
ham mill  ;  the  fourth,  the  main  river,  turns  to  the  left  and  flows  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  round  the  promontory  of  Hedsor,  closed  by  a  weir  at  the  top  andsome  eel-bucks 
below.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Boston 
used  to  levy  toll  on  every  horse  towing  a  barge  past  Hedsor.  This  toll  he  let  out  to 
a  tenant  at  a  rent  of  ;^73  los.  a  year,  and  when  in  1830  the  new  lock  cut  was  made, 
compensation  was  claimed,  namely,  loss  of  rent  of  towing  path  £-j2  "^-  P^""  annum  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  ^£^1.837  10s.,  erection  of  stables,  &c.,  for  barge-horses, 
£2j$,  total,  ;^2,iiz  lor.  The  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  awarded  £1,000,  and 
£200  costs,  and  on  appeal  to  the  King's  Bench  this  decision  was  confirmed.  However, 
the  matter  did  not  end  here,  for  in  September,    1837,   when  the  upper  or  Cookham 
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weir  was  built  to  improve  the  navigation,  one  of  the  effects  of  its  erection  was  to  so 
lower  the  water  at  Hedsor  that  it  prevented  barges  coming  up  to  the  wharf,  and 
the  tenant  there  could  no  longer  carry  on  his  trade  ;  Lord  Boston's  own  coals 
too  had  to  pass  through  the  lock  and  pay  lock-dues,  and  even  then  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  barges  could  approach  the  wharf  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
stream  and  the  want  of  water.  In  these  days  of  steam,  when  ail  the  Thames  valley  is 
seamed  with  railways,  we  can  little  understand  the  former  importance  of  water- 
carriage  ;  but  fifty  years  ago  all  heavy  traffic  came  by  river,  so  that  wharfage  was  very 
valuable  property.  Even  as  late  as  1866  the  barges  passing  up  and  down  the  upper 
Thames  paid  in  tolls  ;^2>550.  To-day  the  Conservancy  hardly  make  ;^i,ooo  from  the 
same  source.  The  lock  dues  on  pleasure  traffic  have  however  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased from  ;^i, 020  to  over  ;£4, 000.  But  to  return  to  Hedsor  and  1837.  Lord  Boston 
naturally  claimed  fresh  compensation,  and  about  this  second  claim  the  negotiations  were 
long  and  difficult.  In  the  end  the  Thames  Commissioners — the  predecessors  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy— paid  Lord  Boston  £7S'  ^nd  agreed  to  construct  a  lock  in  the 
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Upper  weir  for  his  private  use,  and  also  to  make  another  weir  below  by  the  eel- 
bucks  so  that  the  water  should  be  held  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
160-ton  barge.  In  1869  when  the  upper  weir  was  rebuilt  this  private  lock  was 
apparently  removed,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  a  compromise  made  by  the  Thames 
Commissioners  sixty  years  since  still  closes  this  half-mile  of  river,  for,  although  Lord 
Boston  only  claims  the  soil  of  the  river,  as  other  riparian  owners  do,  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  this  water  except  by  trespassing.  The  lower  weir  is  also  private  property, 
as,  in  1871,  when  it  had  to  be  rebuilt,  the  Conservancy  were  too  poor  to  undertake  it, 
and  Lord  Boston  had  to  do  it  himself. 

Neither  the  houses  of  Hedsor  nor  Cliveden  are  particularly  interesting  in  themselves, 
both  areof  this  century  and  built  on  former  sites  ;  the  literary  Cliveden,  with  its  memories 
of  Thomson's  Alfred,  which  was  first  represented  there,  and  in  which  the  words  and 
music  of  our  national  "  Rule  Britannia  "  were  first  heard,  and  where  Pope  spent  so 
much  of  his  time,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  present  building  is  an  elaborate 
Italian  villa  of  Barry's.  Hidden  from  Cookham  by  Hedsor  lies  Dropmore,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  little  more  than  a  cottage  on  a  chalk  down  but  now  well-known 
for    its   600  acres,  which  unremitting  taste  and  attention  has  covered  with  garden 
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and  pinetum,    and  for  a  nearly  unique  view  of  the  towers  of  Windsor,  seen  through 
a  vista  in  the  pines  over  a  sea  of  pink  and  yellow  azaleas. 

On  the  Cookham  side  of  the  lock-cut  there  are  two  other  backwaters,  both 
charming'  to  idly  Hoat  about  in,  and  where  the  public  may  go  as  it  will,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  to  admire,  enjoy,  or  despoil  ;  but  with  the  advent  of  small  electric  and 
naphtha  launches,  it  is  a  question  how  long  any  one  of  our  Thames  backwaters  is  likely 
to  retain  its  beauty.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  whatever  view  we  may  look  at  it,  that 
we    owe    a  great   debt    of    gratitude    to  the    riparian    owners,  who  whatever  their 

rights  or  reason 
may  have  been  til! 
the  Thames  River 
Preservation  Act 
was  passed,  kept 
the  public  away 
from  such  quiet 
nooks  as  these  ; 
they  were  the  only 
places  where  the 
flora  and  fauna  of 
the  river  had  any 
chance  of  sur\-iv- 
ing    the  wash    of 


thes 


1  launch. 


or  the  bank-holi- 
day sportsman. 
Reckless  shooting 
had  nearly  ex- 
tinguished the 
ingflsher,  and 
one  witness  stated 
before  the  Com- 
mission, that  in 
places  where  as  a 
bov  on  any  day  in 
the  course  of  an 
hour's  walk  he 
had  noticed  tv/elve 
to  fourteen  king- 
fishers, by  1884 
it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  see  more  than 
one  or  two  in  the 

e  of  a  season; 

Iso  said  that 
moorhens  were 
never    allowed   to 

I  brood  near 
river,      and 


d  fro  between 

,  had  been  so 


tively  common,  had  been  driven  from  its  shores.    Herons  also  flying  to 

the  heronries  at  Coley  Park  near  Reading,  and  Harleyford  near  Mark 

much  shot  at  that  their  numbers  had  considerably  decreased.      From  this  and  other 

evidence,   it    is  very  clear  that  had   the    Act,    which  among  other  useful    provisions 

prohibits  shooting  on  the  river,  been  delayed  much  longer,  the  river  would  have  lost 

many  of  its  chief  attractions,  however  it   was  passed  just  in  time,  and  it  is  agiun 

possible  to  see  the  kingfisher  more  often  than  once  or  twice  a  season. 

Let  us  make  the  most  of  the  river  while  it  is  still  left  to  us  ;  already  half  way  from 
Maidenhead  to  Cookham  terrible  monstrosities  in  nine-inch  red  brick  and  peeling  stucco 
decorate  the  banks  where  cattle  grazed  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  a  correctly 
designed    nineteenth-century  mediaeval    castle    frowns    a  mile    from  the    river.     The 
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Quarry  woods  are  riddled  with  a  road,  and  you  may  buy  an  acre  of  beechwood  and 
briar  on  an  angle  of  forty-five  as  an  eligible  building  site.  Let  us  only  be  thankful  that 
Hedsor,  Cliveden,  and  Taplow  Court,  all  owned  by  men  who  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  keep  their  beautiful  woods  intact,  will  long  show  us  what  our  river  was  once  like. 

The  whole  of  Cookham  however  is  not  by  the  river  ;  the  parish  is  a  straggling  one, 
with  half  a  dozen  hamlets  appertaining  to  it,  and  covers  nearly  7,000  acres  of  land  and 
water.  Most  of  Maidenhead  belongs  to  it.  Cookham  Dean,  too,  with  its  cherry 
orchards  beloved  of  artists,  Winter  Hill  and  Quarrj-  woods  are  in  the  parish,  and 
Maidenhead  thicket,  where  as  lately  as  1S30  a  Georgian  scholar  was  waylaid  by 
highwaymen  who  despoiled  him  of  his  watch  as  he  was  returning  to  Oxford  ;  here  three 
of  the  great  trunk  roads  divide,  one  going  to  Bath,  and  two — one  through  Henley 
Benson  and  Dorchester,  the  other  through  Marlow  and  Wycombe — to  Oxford.  The 
thicket  is  now  only  a  tithe  of  what  it  formerly  was,  farms  have  sprung  up  where 
was  nothing  but  gorse,  and  the  increasing  population  of  this  part  has  necessitated  the 


formation  of  two  ecclesiastical  parishes— Cookham  Dean  and  Stubbines.  Villas 
have  been  built  on  the  thicket,  which  is  a  favourite  meet  of  the  Queen's  stag-hounds 
but  the  tnangle  between  it  and  Twyford  is  little  known  ;  and  it  is  still  possible  to  find 
quiet  farms  at  the  end  of  narrow  lanes,  and  fields  carved  from  the  beech  forest  at  a 
time  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  1261.  &/.  a  quarter. 

Pope  and  Thomson  were  often  at  Cliveden  and  hymned  it  in  their  most  mellifluous 
I-leet  Street  manner,  but  seem  never  to  have  plunged  into  the  dim  unknown  country 
right  and  left  of  «— a  country  as  beautiful  as  any  in  Surrey,  a  country  of  beechwood 
common,  and  wild  cherry  undulating  over  the  top  of  chalk  hills  for  miles.  Mortimer 
Lollms  has  written  of  it.  Henry  Kingsley  used  to  wander  here  from  his  cottage  at 
Wargrave.  and  loved  the  woods  and  common  so  well  that  he  has  described  them 
over  and  over  again  in  his  novels.  From  Bisham  Hil!  one  can  watch  the  sun  setting 
behind  "The  dark  dim  wolds  of  Oxfordshire,  leaving  the  Thames  a  chain  of  crimsoS 
pools,  as  James  Sugden  did  in  SikoU  of  SiUoUs,  and  wonder  with  him  over  theii 
past  of  which  the  history  has  never  been  written.  Many  of  Penn's  countrymen 
lived  over  there  and  left  their  quiet  homesteads  never  to  return.  Many  an  interest- 
ing old  house  IS  there  of  whose  record  we  know  nothing.  Who  will  write  us  the 
lost  history  of  the  Chilterns  ? 

But  dreaming  generally    loses  the  train,  and  we  have  only  time    enough    to  run 
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down  the  hill  and  across  the  rifle  range  below  the  woods,  where  we  find  our  boat 
awaiting  us.  Past  Quarry  woods,  forgetting  that  they  are  doomed,  past  Abneyand 
its  wonderful  tangle  of  Aristolochia  Sipho  or  Dutchman's  pipe,  and,  as  we  hurry  on, 
a  black  gondola  glides  silently  and  suddenly  from  out  the  shadows,  and  the  moon 
rises  behind  the  willows  as  we  land  again  at  Cookham. 


MY    UNCLE'S    STORY. 

By  lady  west. 
Prologue. 

I,  Francis  Carter,  have  no  share  in  the  following  story  beyond  having 
written  down  in  his  own  words  the  account  of  a  strange  chapter  in  my 
uncle's  life.  About  thirty  years  before  his  death  he  bought  a  deserted  old 
habitation,  half  palace,  half  castle,  in  the  hilly  country  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Carnic  Alps  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Piave  river. 
There  I  often  spent  an  enjoyable  indolent  month  with  him  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  one  day  he  gave  me  an  account  of  an  experience  he 
passed  through  on  first  settling  in  the  Castel  Guaroni.  I  now  retire  and 
let  my  uncle,  Francis  Carter  the  elder,  speak  for  himself. — M,  West. 


AVING  money  enough  to  live  comfortably  on  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  profession,  with  no  near  ties  of  family,  and  none  of 
property,  I  fell  into  a  way  of  life  singularly  selfish  no  doubt, 
but  at  the  same  time  singularly  pleasant ;  sometimes  a  little 
hunting,  and  then  a  little  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  always  some  months  more  or  less,  as  the  fancy  moved  me, 
abroad.  Roaming  about  the  Continent  with  no  particular 
object,  except  that  of  avoiding  the  beaten  track  of  tourists, 
I,  for  several  years  running,  spent  much  of  my  time  wan- 
dering about  the  unfrequented  parts  of  Italy,  either  on  foot,  or  in  the  rough  little 
earrioUi  of  the  country,  which  I  used  to  hire  from  one  of  the  more  well-to-do  peasants 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  about  Vico,  which 
offered  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  to  my  exploring  mania,  I  came  to  an  anchor 
at  a  primitive  little  oUeria  in  a  neighbouring  village,  which  nestled  among  vines  and 
Spanish  chestnuts  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  next  morning,  after  a  simple  breakfast 
of  the  black  bread  made  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  some  delicious  little  green  figs,  ! 
sallied  forth  for  a  day's  ramble.  Following  a  track  which  led  always  upwards, 
after  about  an  hour's  walk  I  saw  before  me  a  half  ruined  wall,  from  behind  which  a 
tangled  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs  appeared.  I  coasted  along  the  wall  some  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  then  came  to  a  most  beautiful  iron  gate  half  smothered  by  creepers, 
which  bore  their  mute  testimony  to  the  abandonment  of  the  garden  ;  though  the  gate 
was  immovable  from  rust,  I  found  close  by  a  place  where  the  wall  was  sufficiently 
broken  down  for  me  to  scramble  over.  Once  inside  I  might  have  fancied  fairies  facts, 
and  that — though  somewhat  old  for  the  part  of  Prince  Charming — I  had  found  my  way 
into  the  dwelling  of  the  sleeping  beauty,  so  uncontrolled  was  the  growth  of  the  shrubs, 
in  such  wild  luxuriance  did  the  creepers  fling  themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  clothe  the 
moss-grown  statues,  and  choke  up  the  walks.  Ascending  several  flights  of  steps  which 
led  from  terrace  to  terrace,  I  reached  a  large  house  as  silent  and  deserted  as  the  garden, 
it  stood  on  a  plateau  commanding  lovely  views  on  all  sides  but  one  which  beggars 
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description  ;  in  fact  it  was  simply  perfect ;  and  I  then  and  there  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  trying"  to  become  the  owner  of  this  deserted  paradise ; 
then  should  my  wandering  cease,  and  there  would  I  settle  myself,  and  revel 
in  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and,  to  my  mind,  perfection  of  climate,  to  the  end  of  my 
days. 

My  efforts  to  gain  admittance  were  in  vain,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  gazing 
at  the  panorama  spread  out  before  me,  which  from  the  farther  side  included  a  miniature 
lake  which  reflected  the  hills  rising  beyond  it.  At  length  I  tore  myself  away  and 
returned  to  my  inn,  and  while  satisfying  my  hunger  with  Sifrittura  questioned  my  host 
about  the  scene  of  my  adventure. 

He  told  me  that  the  Palazzo  had  been  for  sale  for  so  long  that  not  even  the  notary, 
who  came  twice  a  year  to  see,  he  supposed,  that  it  was  still  standing,  and  to  collect 
the  rents  for  the  few  acres  of  land  belong'ing  to  the  property,  had  any  longer  any  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  purchaser,  and  had  ceased  to  spend  any  money  on  keeping  the 
grounds  in  order,  though  something  was  now  and  then  done  to  the  house  to  keep  it 
weather-tight. 

Nexjt  morning  I  set  off  with  the  dawn  for  Vico,  to  interview  the  notary  without 
delay,  for  the  glamour  was  strong  upon  me  still.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Signor 
Torti  at  home.  He  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  his  delight  at  the  chance  of  a  customer, 
and  told  me  the  family,  great  and  powerful  long  years  ago,  had  ever  since  the  year  1775 
seemed  to  be  under  a  spell.  Nothing  succeeded  with  them  ;  they  had  accidents,  illnesses, 
losses  of  money  and  cattle,  failures  of  crops  ;  it  was  a  family  maladetta.  At  the  death 
of  the  last  Marchese  fifteen  years  ago  one  daughter  alone  was  left,  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  old  race  ;  and  for  her,  poverina  disgraziata  as  she  was  by  nature,  being 
lame,  there  was  no  refuge  but  a  convent ;  and  to  pay  her  dot  to  the  community  who, 
of  their  charity,  had  made  her  welcome,  the  old  home  and  remnant  of  land  was  to  be 
sold.  After  waiting  so  long  for  a  purchaser  in  vain  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  grasping 
in  his  demands,  or  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  for  fear  I  should  change  my 
mind,  so,  with  as  few  delays  as  possible,  the  place  became  mine. 

I  set  labourers  to  work  to  put  the  gardens  in  order  ;  doors  and  windows  were  flung 
open  to  let  the.pure  air  and  glorious  sunshine  dispel  the  somewhat  depressing  atmo- 
sphere of  the  great  marble-paved  rooms  ;  and  then  I  went  to  Paris  to  order  the  additional 
furniture,  which  I  thought  I  could  nowhere  else  get  to  suit  me  so  well.  All  this  took 
time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  I  found  myself  literally  picnicking  in 
the  house  with  only  one  or  two  servants  (but  then  my  valet,  Luigi,  was  a  host  in 
himself),  and  moving  my  camp  bed  from  one  room  to  another  to  get  out  of  the  workmen's 
way,  who  were  restoring  the  decorations  on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  I  was  inhabiting  a  spacious  apartment,  the  walls 
of  which  were  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  beautifully  carved  Spanish  chestnut. 
Outside  the  window  was  a  marble  loggia^  wreathed  with  tendrils  of  vine,  from  which 
the  view  was,  if  possible,  more  lovely  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  house.  I  resolved 
that  should  eventually  be  my  habitual  sitting-room  ;  that  here  my  books  should  have 
their  home  ;  here  I  would  indulge  my  fancy  for  day-dreams  unmolested  by  friend  or 
foe.  I  wrote  to  hurry  the  arrival  of  my  new  book-cases  and  comfortable  chairs,  for  I 
was  getting  impatient  to  be  settled.  To  this  impatience  I  attributed  the  fact  that  I  no 
longer  slept  so  well  as  I  had  done ;  or  rather  that,  morning  after  morning,  I  woke 
unrefreshed  from  my  slumbers,  oppressed  by  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  by  degrees  by  a  more  deflnite  consciousness  of  having  all  night  had  some 
disagreeable  dreams,  though  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  subject  of  them  on  waking. 
One  morning,  however,  I  seemed  to  wake  before  the  dream  had  quite  faded  away., 
though  on  trying  to  grasp  it,  all  again  became  blank.  The  next  day  I  had  a  distinct 
impression  that  a  shape  was  in  the  room — was  close  beside  me  ;  I  laughed  at  myself, 
reasoned  with  myself,  tried  to  dismiss  it  from  my  mind,  and  partly  succeeded,  but  had 
a  half  nervous,  half  curious  feeling  on  going  to  bed.  The  following  morning  there  was 
so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  of  an  impalpable  form,  like  a  vague  pale  blue  cloud, 
that  I  determined  to  keep  awake  the  next  night,  and  see  if  to  my  waking  senses  any 
mysterious  presence  would  appear.  It  w^as  of  no  use  however,  a  resistless  influence 
weighed  my  eyelids  down,  and  I  slept  but  to  wake,  trying  to  follow  a  beautiful  but 
sad-faced  woman  with  powdered  hair,  dressed  in  a  pale  blue  sacque^  who  was,  I  thought, 
hovering  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  But,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,^  the  apparition 
made  itself  **air"  as  I  tried  to  reach  her. 
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From  that  time  there  never  passed  a  night  without  my  seeing  the  vision  which  always 
melted  away  at  one  corner  of  the  room. 

This  experience  of  mine  differed  from  all  ghost  stories  I  know  of  in  this  way,  that 
though  in  my  sleep  I  saw  the  room  exactly  as  it  really  was,  with  only  the  addition  of 
the  presence,  never  did  I  fancy  myself  to  have  been  awake  when  I  saw  it.  I  spent 
several  nights  in  another  room,  and  they  were  free  from  all  disturbance.  I  returned 
to  what  I  began  to  call  the  haunted  room,  and  as  before  came  the  vision,  not  vague 
and  indefinite,  but  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  could  study  every  feature,  every  fold  of 
the  heavy  damask  of  her  gown,  the  trembling  of  the  little  blue  feather  fastened  in  her 
slightly  powdered  hair,  and  above  all  the  melancholy  expression  of  the  large  dark  eyes 
with  which  she  gazed  on  me  as  she  seemed  to  pause  and  turn  towards  me  just  before 
disappearing  into  the  wall. 

As  these  disturbed  nights  began  to  affect  my  nerves,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  retire 
g-racefully  in  favour  of  the  fair  ghost,  and  take  up  my  abode  in  another  room  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  had  regained  my  normal  condition  of  health  and  nerves. 

Now  at  last  the  long  expected  furniture  arrived,  and  the  men  were  very  busy  under 
my  supervision  arranging  it.  When  the  book-cases  for  the  balcony-room  were  to  be 
put  up,  I  found  that  by  a  mistake,  instead  of  only  standing  on  the  floor  as  I  had  intended, 
they  had  been  made  to  fix  into  the  wall.  As  they  were  long  enough  to  go  along  the 
whole  end  of  the  room,  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  beautiful  carving  should  be 
not  only  hidden  but  injured  by  fixing  the  book-cases  into  it,  so  I  gave  orders  for  it  to 
be  carefully  taken  down  and  put  away  till  I  could  decide  on  how  to  use  it.  The  wall 
behind  the  panels  proved  to  be  entirely  covered  by  curious  fresco  paintings,  but  so 
defaced  by  time  as  to  leave  little  subject  for  regret  that  they  would  be  once  more  hidden 
from  the  light  of  day.  It  was  a  slow  business — for  the  carpenters  were  slow,  as  when 
were  carpenters  not  ? — as  well  as  careful ;  so  it  was,  I  think,  the  third  or  fourth  day — a 
fine  day,  but  with  fitful  gusts  of  wind  which  lashed  the  waves  of  the  little  lake  into  fury, 
and  prophesied  a  tempest  before  night — that  I  was  disturbed  from  my  after  breakfast 
cigar,  which  I  was  enjoying  in  a  sheltered  spot  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  hedge  of 
cypresses,  by  cries  of  *'  Eccellenza,  Eccellenza  !  "  and  saw  Luigi  hurrying  towards  me. 
"The  men,"  he  cried,  **  wait  for  orders  ;  they  have  found  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
behind  the  last  panel  a  great  door.  What  shall  be  done  ?  Will  not  your  Excellency  come 
and  see  ?  "  Need  I  say  that  I  threw  away  my  cigar  and  at  once  hastened  to  the  room. 
There  sure  enough  was  a  solid  iron  bound  door  apparently  built  into  the  wall,  for  there 
were  no  visible  means  of  opening  it ;  crowbars  were  sent  for,  and,  while  waiting  for 
them,  I  felt  and  pressed  the  door  hard  in  every  direction  till,  so  suddenly  that  I  could 
hardly  save  myself  from  falling,  one  of  the  iron  knobs  gave  way  under  my  hand,  and 
the  ponderous  door  flew  inwards,  revealing  a  narrow  stone  stair  ascending  mysteriously 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  All  the  lookers-on  were  excited  by  this  strange  discovery, 
but  none  so  much  as  myself,  for  suddenly  I  remembered  that  this  was  the  exact  spot 
where  the  appearance  which  had  so  long  disturbed  me  invariably  vanished.  I  was 
longing  to  pursue  the  adventure,  and  having  procured  lights  and  summoned  Luigi  to 
accompany  me  I  entered  the  portal  of  mystery.  I  went  up  cautiously,  but  the  steps 
were  sound,  and  not  very  steep,  though  they  wound  round  and  round  a  stone  pillar, 
so  as,  together  with  the  stuffiness  of  the  atmdsphere,  to  make  me  rather  giddy.  I 
called  to  the  men  below  to  keep  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  wide  open,  so  as  to 
give  us  air,  and  went  on  till  farther  progress  was  barred  by  a  door.  To  my  surprise 
the  handle  turned,  the  door  opened  easily  inwards,  but  I  was  so  dazzled  by  a  glare  of 
light  striking  my  eyes  vertically  just  coming  out  of  the  dark  that  for  a  moment  I  could 
distinguish  nothing.  Then,  oh,  horror !  what  did  I  behold  ?  A  vast  room  lighted 
by  a  sky-light  only,  and  that  partially  veiled  by  a  dark  blind  drawn  across  one  half  of 
it,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  room  was  thrown  into  shade  all  the  deeper  from  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  ray  of  sunlight  which  lit  up  the  other  half.  A  table  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  on  it  a  tray  with  what  in  old  times  was  called  **a  coffee  equipage,"  but  I 

saw  that  as  it  were  without  seeing  it,  for  my  horrified  gaze  was  riveted  on At  the 

table,  on  the  shadowy  side,  was  the  lady  of  my  dreams  seated,  apparently  in  the  act 
of  putting  a  coffee  cup  down.  I  heard  a  suppressed  '*  Santissima  Vergine  !  "  behind  me, 
the  candle  fell  from  Luigi's  hand,  and  he,  pale  as  a  ghost  himself,  fell  almost  fainting 
against  the  side  of  the  door.  I  could  not  attend  to  him,  scarcely  breathe  or  think.  I 
could  but  stare  and  stare.  Was  I  awake  ?  or  was  I  dreaming  again  ?  Should  I  shortly 
find  myself  in  my  bed  in  the  balcony  room  ?     No,  my  eyes  were  wide  open,  stretched 
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open.  I  pinched  myself  and  felt  the  little  sharp  pain.  It  was  no  dream.  What  then 
could  it  be  ?  The  figure  did  not  stir.  The  wind  at  this  time  rose  to  a  perfect 
hurricane,  burst  in  the  window  of  the  down  stairs  room  and  came  rushing-  up  the 
winding  stair,  shrieking  as  if  in  triumph.  I  think  that  blast  of  outer  air  brought  both 
Luigi  and  myself  to  our  senses,  and  I  advanced  a  step.  But  surely  even  as  I  approach 
there  is  a  change,  and  my  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  my  veins  with  horror  as  I  saw  a 
gradual  collapse  of  the  Thing  before  me.  And  when  at  last  I  was  quite  close 
there  was  a  limp  and  empty  pale  blue  damask  gown,  a  little  blue  feather  on  the  floor, 
and — how  can  I  expect  any  one  to  believe  me  who  did  not  see  as  I  saw — a  few 
bones,  a  little  dust ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  unutterable  horror  •!  made  up  my 
mind  what  ought  to  be  done,  impressing  first  on  Luigi  that  on  no  account  was  he  to 
breathe  a  word.  I  sealed  up  the  door  of  the  ghastly  chamber,  and  sent  off  an  express 
to  Vico  begging  the  notary,  Signor  Torti,  to  come  at  once  and  bring  a  doctor  with  him. 

How  I  passed  the  three  or  four  hours  I  had  to  wait  for  their  arrival  I  cannot  tell, 
but  at  last  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tinkling  of  grelots  heralded  their  approach.  I 
went  to  the  entrance  to  watch,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  little  carriole  drew  up 
to  the  door.  My  old  acquaintance  was  accompanied  by  an  antiquated-looking 
personage,  with  a  pallid  face,  long  snow-white  hair,  a  spare,  bent  figure  clothed  in  a 
well-worn  brown  sort  of  great  coat  reaching  almost  to  his  heels.  This  gentleman  he 
presented  to  me  as  his  dear  friend  the  Signor  Senegallo,  who  was  by  good  fortune 
sitting  with  him  having  a  chat  when  my  messenger  arrived  panting  and  breathless, 
and  who,  though  he  had  long  given  up  practising  as  a  physician,  had  of  his  goodness 
volunteered  his  services  in  order  to  save  time,  as  he  knew  that  his  young  successor 
was  away  over  the  hills  in  the  opposite  direction  and  would  not  be  back  till  night  ;  for 
indeed  they  both  thought  that  1  had  been  struck  down  by  some  sudden  illness,  and 
required  to  be  cured  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  to  make  my  will.  When  Dr. 
Senegallo  lifted  his  face  to  mine,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  marvellous  eyes,  so 
bright,  so  piercing  in  their  glance.  I  felt  thankful  that  it  was  to  a  man  of  such  a 
description  that  1  had  to  unfold  my  wondrous  tale,  and  not  to  a  raw  young  medico  who, 
filled  with  the  sceptical  notions  of  modern  science,  might  have  treated  it  with  ridicule. 
I  apologized  for  my  perfect  health,  offered  my  visitors  refreshments,  and  as  they  ate 
the  water  ice  which  never  comes  amiss  to  an  Italian,  I  told  them  the  strange  adventure 
which  made  me  require  their  assistance  ;  they  were  filled  with  amazement,  but  the 
doctor's  eyes  glistened  and  sparkled,  and  he  rubbed  his  lean  hands  slowly  one  over  the 
other  muttering,  **  Cosa  meravigliosa^  dio  mio,^'  But  let  us  hasten  and  see.  Accordingly 
we  proceeded  up  the  winding  stair,  the  notary  himself,  at  my  request,  closing  the  door 
behind  us. 

Having  been  prepared  by  my  description,  my  companions  were  more  curious  than 
startled,  and  pressed  eagerly  to  the  table  which  I  had  not,  at  my  first  entrance, 
ventured  to  approach.  The  doctor,  with  his  bright  keen  eyes  glancing  round,  reminding 
me  of  a  terrier  to  whom  the  magic  word  **  cats  "  has  just  been  mentioned,  sniffed  and 
snuffed  about  so  as  to  complete  the  resemblance  ;  the  remains  of  coffee  in  the  cup  soon 
fixed  his  attention,  and  by  and  by  he  asked  my  permission  to  remove  it  to  a  more 
convenient  spot  to  analyze  its  contents.  **  For,"  said  he,  **  I  have  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  toxic  arts,  and  especially  since  my  retirement  from  practice,  have  devoted 
so  much  time,  and  I  may  say  skill,  to  its  mysteries  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  reading 
here  an  explanation  to  which  indeed  I  fancy  I  already  have  a  clue.  See  here  too,"  he 
said,  and  pointing  to  the  ground,  I  saw  among  the  folds  of  the  gown  the  skeleton  of 
a  little  dog,  **  this  also  is  a  help."  I  could  not  imagine  how,  but  thinking  the  explana- 
tion would  come  later,  established  him  in  the  balcony  room,  and  returned  to  Signor  Torti, 
who,  with  the  differing  instinct  of  his  profession,  was  carefully  examining  a  small  but 
very  beautiful  inlaid  cabinet.  **  This,"  he  said,  as  I  joined  him,  **  is  the  counterpart  of 
a  cabinet  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession — in  fact  since  the  Illustrissima  Signorina 
had  been  taken  to  the  convent ;  it  contains  many  curious  family  papers,  and  doubtless 
the  manner  of  opening  this  one  is  the  same,  and  who  knows  what  revelations  we  may 
not  find.  Yes,  here  is  the  spring,  identical  with  that  in  the  other  cabinet,  which  re- 
leases this  tiny  drawer,  and  in  it  the  key,  a  marvel  of  the  locksmith's  art,  which  will 
open  the  others  ;  and  here  in  the  top  one  a  bundle  of  papers,  yellow  with  age,  faded,  but 
decipherable,  still."  So  they  might  be,  but  the  old-fashioned  Italian  was  beyond 
my  powers,  and  I  had  to  wait  with  what  patience  I  could  muster  till  the  notary, 
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with  many  a  start  and  muttered  exclamation,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
contents. 

They  appeared  to  be  mostly  letters  breathing  the  profoundest  admiration,  respect, 
and  devotion,  in  the  stilted  style  of  the  day,  from  a  certain  Count  Heinrich,  addressed 
to  the  lady  of  his  love,  the  most  beautiful  and  peerless  Claudia ;  these,  tied  together  by 
a  gold  thread,  were  wrapped  in  a  few  pages  of  a  kind  of  journal  by  the  lady  herself. 
In  this  she  relates  the  strange  chance  by  which,  during  a  stay  of  some  weeks  with 
her  aunt  in  Milan,  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, how  his  fascinations  had  gradually  overcome  her  horror  of  his  nationality,  till  at 
last  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  though  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  all  should  be 
discovered,  for  well  she  knew  no  tears  or  entreaties  of  hers  would  prevail  with  her  stern 
father  to  consent  to  an  alliance  with  the  hated  foreigner.  Her  aunt,  had  she  become 
aware  of  the  many  meetings  and  interchanges  of  notes  which  were  either  not  seen,  or 
connived  at  by  the  faithless  duenna  who  accompanied  her  niece  to  early  Mass  in  the 
Duomo,  would  have  speedily  summoned  her  brother  to  resume  the  charge  of  his 
daughter.  That  day  dawned  however  at  length  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  though 
all  too  soon  for  the  lovers,  whose  plans  had  not  been  matured.  Once  back  in  her 
mountain  home,  week  after  week  slowly  passed  away,  and  the  lady  evidently  grew 
desponding  and  began  to  fear  that  she  was  forgotten,  till,  in  a  few  joyous  words  at  the 
end,  she  relates  that  information  had  been  given  her  mysteriously  that  between  the 
setting  of  the  moon  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  whom  she  knew  would  be  at  the 
marble  steps  leading  to  the  lake  with  a  swift  boat,  a  strong  arm,  and  a  constant  heart. 
**  AddiOy*  she  says  to  the  home  which  has  been  a  prison,  and  the  father  who  has  been 
gaoler,  **  to-morrow  I  shall 'not  see  here."  Nor  truly  did  she,  though  for  many  a  long 
year  the  sun's  great  eye  was  to  be  upon  her,  all  unconscious.  The  date  to  this 
last  entry  was  **  April  17,  1715  "  : — **  This  will  be  my  last  solitary  evening  in  the  china 
room,  where  no  breath  of  balmy  air  can  reach  me,  no  sight  of  lovely  nature  gladden 
me,  and  where,  but  for  my  faithful  little  Arsace,  I  could  scarce  have  lived  through  the 
sad  hours.  A  curious  fancy  of  my  father's,  that  daily  I  should  grace  his  table,  as  he 
says,  in  full  costume,  and  then  retire  to  this  strange  isolated  chamber,  which  indeed  I 
cannot  leave  till  he  releases  me,  while  he  and  my  brother  busy  themselves  over  their 
old-world  experiments  of  alchemy,  and  I  know  not  what  unholy  sciences." 

This  left  us  as  ignorant  as  before,  but,  returning  to  the  cabinet,  from  a  lower 
drawer  Signor  Torti  produced  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  directed  as  follows  : 

**To  such  of  my  successors  as  shall  discover  this  secret  I  leave  this  scroll,  that  he 
may  know  how  the  honour  of  an  ancient  line  should  be  preserved.  I  was  this  evening 
warned  that  my  daughter,  aided  and  accompanied  by  her  old  nurse,  would  at  nightfall 
flee  with  an  accursed  Austrian.  This  I  could  prevent ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  what  is 
past.  That  she,  my  daughter,  a  traitor  to  her  name  and  country,  should  have  clasped 
in  friendship  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  should  have  given  him  her  heart,  and  pledged 
to  him  her  faith,  is  a  stain  which  death  alone  can  wipe  out.     I  will  myself  prepare  the 

coffee  which  she  will  drink  this  evening,  and she  will  not  meet  her  lover.     For 

him,  the  robber,  enough  that  on  landing  the  son  and  not  the  daughter  of  my  house 
will  receive  him,  and  the  reception  shall  be  such  as  he  deserves." 

**Signori,"  said  the  doctor,  whose  return  we  had  not  perceived,  so  engrossed 
were  we  in  the  grim  record  above  quoted,  **  I  have  it!  Unquestionably  this  coffee 
has  been  drugged  with  the  subtle  poison,  one  of  whose  qualities  is  to  preserve  from 
decay.  It  is  used  in  the  embalming  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  but  its  power  depends 
greatly  on  its  being  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  is  not  proof  against  outer  air, 
especially  if  charged  with  damp.  Hence,  signori,  the  startling  effect  caused  by  the 
rush  of  storm-laden  air  into  this  chamber  was  to  dissolve  at  once  into  powder  what 
till  then  had  been  the  presentment  of  a  human  form." 

The  next  person  whose  help  I  invoked  was  the  old  parish  priest.  Such  poor 
fragments  as  could  be  collected  of  what  had  once  been  the  victim  of  her  father's  stern 
code,  were  duly  committed  to  the  churchyard.  Masses  were  said  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul,  and  I  lived  in  peace.  The  property  improved,  the  crops  succeeded,  the 
cattle  flourished,  and  the  peasants  said  the  malediction  was  removed.  English  capital 
and  a  shrewd  Scotch  bailiff  may  have  had  at  least  as  much  to  say  to  it,  but  whatever 
the  cause,  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
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By  r.  h.  McCarthy. 

With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  CASH. 

NE    showery    morning    in    last    July,    we   were    borne    upwards 

towards  the  Devonshire  highlands  by  the  tortuous  railway  line 

which  unites  Princetown  with  the  outer  world.     While  skirting 

valleys,  and  encircling  the  rock-crowned  hills  locally  known  as 

tors    (probably  from  the  Cornu-Celtic  tor,  a  tower)  panorama 

after  panorama  was  disclosed.    With  each  step  in  the  ascent  the 

view  widened,  extending  from  Plymouth  to  Bridestowe,  and  from 

the  tors  overhead  to  the  Tamar  and  the  Cornish  hills.    But  while 

Tavistock  and  its  neighbourhood  lay  at  our  feet  like  a  brilliant 

piece  of  patchwork,  clothed  in  sunlight,  Hessary,  towards  which  we  were  moving,  was 

wrapped  in  a  thick  robe  of  mist  ;  and  we  involuntarily  shuddered  as  upon  rounding 

King  Tor  the  train  rushed  into  a  damp  fog  which  hid  objects  a  dozen  yards  away. 

However,  by  the  time  we  had  breakfasted  at  the  Duchy,  an  inn  whose  bleak  exterior 
does  not  do  justice  to  its  hospitality,  the  fog  had  melted,  and  we  were  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  our  surroundings.  Gone  were  the  verdant  slopes  which  refreshed  our 
eyes  an  hour  before.  Wave  after  wave  of  brown  heath  and  morass  stretched  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  amid  the  waste  a  score  of  rock-strewn  peaks  stood  forth  like 
sentinels.  The  first  impression  was  one  of  immensity,  but  wide  though  our  ken,  we 
were  gazing  on  but  a  small  portion  of  the  four  hundred  and  odd  square  miles  which  go 
to  make  up  Dartmoor, 

Nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  any  one  permanently  to  live  at  Princetown,  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  wild  grandeur  noticeable  elsewhere  on  the  moor  has  here  been 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  the  little  town  possesses  nothing  of  Dartmoor 
but  its  bleakness.  Even  in  July  it  is  dreary  ;  in  winter,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the 
north  and  east  winds,  it  must  be  almost  intolerable.  The  rainfall  of  an  average 
year  is  nearly  seventy-five  inches,  and  there  are  235  wet  days.  But  were  Nature  the  most 
benign  of  mothers,  the  prison  which  gives  to  Princetown  whatever  prosperity  it  enjoys, 
would  frighten  away  every  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

A  sturdy  pony,  and  a  very  shaky  trap  were  waiting  to  take  us  to  Widde- 
Combe-in-the-Moor,  ten  rough  miles  away  ;  so  we  were  unable  to  devote  much 
time  to  Princetown  and  its  prison.  On  the  road  to  Two  Bridges  we  passed  on 
the  right  Tor  Royal  House,  comfortably  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  among  luxuriant 
trees.  The  place  was  built  and  planted  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent's  and  a  celebrity  in  his 
day.  Tor  Royal  is  now  inhabited  by  the  local  steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to 
which  Dartmoor  belongs.  For  nearly  two  miles  the  road  skirts  the  prison  farm,  which 
is  one  of  those  immense  inclosures  of  which  lovers  of  the  moor  complain.  The  huge 
walls,  the  hedges  and  plantations,  the  fertility  of  the  ground  as  compared  with  the 
peaty  marsh  on  either  side,  tell  of  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  West  Dart  is  crossed,  and  immediately  beyond  is  the 
Saracen's  Head,  an  inn  favoured  of  sportsmen.  We  saw  some  speckled  trout  darting 
beneath  the  bridge.     They  were  small,  as  are  all  those  to  be  found  in  the  moor 
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streams  ;  but  one  may  on  a  fairly  fortunate  day  hook  four  or  five  dozen,  thus  making 
up  in  quantity  the  deficiency  in  size.  Otters,  too,  are  to  be  found  in  these  rivers ; 
hares,  rabbits,  and  foxes  inhabit  the  tors  around  ;  and  in  an  afternoon's  walk  a  brace 
of  partridges,  a  blackcock  or  two,  some  plover,  and  perhaps  a  snipe  may  be  seen. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wolves  roamed  these  wastes,  and  in  the  last  century 
red  deer  were  so  plentiful  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  farmers  on  the  borders  of  the 
moor.  Indeed,  the  good  people  of  Tavistock  disdained  all  but  the  haunch,  casting  the 
remainder  to  their  dogs.  Things  are  changed  since  then.  The  remnant  of  the  red 
deer  has  moved  northward  to  Exmoor,  and  he  who  wishes  for  a  good  bag  on  Dart- 
moor must  be  prepared  to  walk  far  and  to  practise  patience. 

A  short  but  stiff  climb  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  Roman  road  from 
Tavistock  to  the  eastward  divides  for  More  ton  ham  pste  ad  and  Ashburton.  The  great 
stone  fence  on  our  left  is  a  monument  of  disappointed  hopes — one  of  many  upon 
Dartmoor.     A  young  farmer  brought  his  little  fortune  here,  determined  to  make  each 
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thousand  ten  by  reclaiming  the  moorland.  He  first  set  about  inclosing  the  barren 
tract  which  was  to  become  a  paradise,  with  three  or  four  miles  of  granite  walls,  some 
of  the  stones  forming  which  would,  in  the  words  of  our  informant,  "make  gate 
postesses." 

"  Well  ?  "  we  inquired. 

"  Never  finished  it,  sir.  Went  scat" — an  expressive  idiom  signifying  irretrievable 
bankruptcy — "and  there  be  nought  but  the  mash  [marsh]  inside  still." 

A  little  further  on  is  a  fine  farm,  one  of  the  many  occupants  of  which,  after  spending 
countless  thousands  in  a  struggle  with  Nature,  departed,  exclaiming  petulantly, 
"  I  came  here  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  but  if  I  stay  any  longer  I  shall  go  away  in  a. 
wheelbarrow, " 

We  bowled  over  a  road  which,  as  Dartmoor  roads  go,  is  excellent.  The  sun  was 
bright,  the  raindrops  glistened  like  jewels  on  the  short  grass,  from  behind  a  fresh 
breeze  blew,  and  on  the  broad  sides  of  Bellevorthe  flying  clouds  cast  fleeting  shadows. 
To  the  left,  a  little  further  on,  lies  Dennabridge  Pound,  where  the  cattle  grazing  on 
this  quarter  of  the  "  forest" — that  is  the  uninclosed  portion  of  the  moor — -are  gathered 
periodically,  in  order  that  stray  beasts  may  be  found,  and  trespassers  detected. 

Presently  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  above  Dartmeet,  when  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle  burst  upon  us.  Below,  the  united  East  and  West  Darts,  swollen  by 
recent  rains,  formed  a  rushing  torrent,  which  foamed  and  eddied  among  gigantic 
boulders.  The  precipitous  sides  are  thickly  planted,  and  above  and  around  a  dozen 
tors  frown  down  on  the  valley.  Away  to  the  right,  towards  Holne,  where  Charles 
Kingsley  was  born,  the  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  heather,  are  one  wide  sea  of 
purple.     Slowly,  very  slowly  we  descended  the  hill,  the  horse  slipping,  stumbling,  and 
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snorting  with  impatience  as  the  vehicle  pressed  upon  him.  Remembering  the  advice 
of  his  first  moor  guide  ;  "Let'n  go,  sir  ;  her*s  Dartymore,"  the  charioteer  slackened 
the  reins  ;  and  the  courageous  little  animal,  pricking  up  his  ears,  broke  into  a  trot. 
Sitting  firmly  back,  we  watched  nervously  the  pebbles  flying  to  right  and  left,  held  our 
breaths  while  passing  a  sharp  corner,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  bottom  was 
reached  and  the  pony  cantered  up  the  ascent  to  Dartmeet  Bridge,  shaking  his  head  in 
supreme  self-satisfaction.  It  was  only  a  passing  glance  we  could  take  at  Jack  Caunter's 
picturesque  cottage,  which  is  so  cunningly  situated  as  to  be  sheltered  from  every  wind 
that  blows.  The  roof  is  of  ancient,  comfortable-looking  thatch,  which  the  owner  was 
then  repairing,  the  little  cot  is  wrapped  .in  flowering  creepers,  and  geraniums  brighten 
every  window. 

While  walking  up  the  next  hill,  which  in  about  half  a  mile  climbs  500  feet,  we  had 
leisure  to  examine  the  hut-circles  on  the  slope.  They  are  obviously  not  the  result  of 
accident ;  but  amid  the  contending  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  these  and  other  Dart- 
moor antiquities — cromlechs,  pillars,  and  kistvaens,  cairns,  barrows,  and  rock-basins — 
the  safest  course  is  to  preserve  an  open  mind,  and  to  confess  our  inability  to  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  road  winds  among  tors,  affording  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  cultivated  country  to  the  eastward,  and  then  plunges  suddenly  downward,  amid 
arching  greenery  and  banks  rich  with  ferns  and  foxgloves.  Some  of  the  hills  are  so 
precipitous  that  to  pass  them  without  remark  is  diflicult.  In  order  to  avoid  iteration, 
therefore,  let  it  be  said  that  on  Dartmoor,  as  a  general  rule,  when  you  are  not  climbing 
a  hill  you  are  descending  one.  The  change  of  scenery  here  is  wondrous.  After 
travelling  **  on  a  sort  of  tableland  of  breezy  down  and  scattered  rocks  ;  and  when  you 
have  just  begun  to  believe  that  nothing  lies  before  you  but  granite  tors  and  uncultivated 
moorland,  you  become  suddenly  aware  of  a  deep  sylvan  valley,  full  of  green  meadows, 
picturesque  clumps  of  timber,  and  fields  tilled  as  far  up  the  slopes  as  the  enterprise  of 
the  husbandman  may  venture.  Among  these  are  scattered  grey  homesteads,  singly  or 
in  groups,  with  walls  of  rough-hewn  granite  and  roofs  of  thatch,  from  which  ascends 
the  light  smoke  of  peat  fires.  This  is  the  Vale  of  Widdecombe,  a  name,  by  the 
way,  variously  spelled,  as  Widecombe,  Widdecombe,  Wydecombe,  Wythecombe,  and 
Withycombe.  But  sylvan  as  this  valley  may  be,  its  deepest  part  is  800  feet  above 
the  sea,  six-and-a-half  miles  from  any  town,  and  has  often  been  locked  in  by  snow- 
storms. 

A  short  drive  through  the  scattered  hamlet  brought  us  to  the  village  green, 
where  an  ancient  elm  affords  a  shady  seat ;  and  close  by  is  a  yew  on  which  used  to 
be  hung  as  trophies  the  foxes  and  badgers,  on  whose  heads  the  parish  paid  a  price. 
The  houses  and  the  trees  seem  insignificant  beside  the  church  tower,  which  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  order  and  130  feet  high  ;  and  this  again  is  dwarfed  by  crags  which  seem 
to  hang  above  the  village.  Though  eager  to  inspect  the  building,  the  long  drive  had 
given  us  an  appetite,  and  rendered  a  visit  to  the  little  inn  desirable.  As  is  often 
the  casein  out-of-the-way  hostels,  "What  would  you  like?"  presently  resolved  itself 
into,  **  What  can  you  give  us?"  and  while  the  meagre  fare  was  being  prepared  we 
examined  some  photographs  which  hung  in  the  best  room.  Widdecombe  Church, 
obviously — internal  and  external  views.  Capital ! — No,  there  surely  is  something 
wrong,  and  turning  to  the  back  we  discovered  that  they  were  views  of  Wrexham 
Church,  taken  by  a  London  firm.  Well,  they  are  both  places  of  worship,  and  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture  ;  Wrexham  and  Widdecombe  begin  with  a  W  ;  and  if  the 
photographs  are  not  the  right  thing,  they  are  probably  the  nearest  to  it  that  the  owner 
could  get. 

The  first  church  of  Widdecombe  was  built  about  1260,  an  acre  of  land  being 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  Fitz  Ralph,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly 
payment  of  a  pair  of  candlesticks  or  one  penny.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras. 
The  present  structure,  which  on  account  of  its  great  size  as  compared  with  neigh- 
bouring churches  has  earned  the  name  of  **  cathedral,"  occupies  the  site  of  the  older 
one,  and  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  attending  the  construction.  Dartmoor  tinworkers  are  said  to  have 
built  the  tower,  and  one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  an  earlier  generation  of  these 
men  raised  the  remainder  of  the  church.  The  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the 
interior,  which  could  seat  six  hundred,  and  the  present  congregation  of  one  hundred 
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points  to  a  larger  population  on  Dartmoor  than  it  has  at  present,  unless  the  tinners,  like 
the  architects  of  prairie  cities,  looked  rather  to  the  possible  wants  of  posterity  than  to 
present  needs.  However,  Leiand,  writing'  in  the  fifteenth  century,  says  that ' '  The  River 
of  Darte  by  Tin  workes  carieth  much  sand  to  Totenes  Bridge,  and  chokith  the  depth  of 
the  River  downeward  and  doeth  much  Hurt  to  Dartmouth  Haven."  This  would  show 
that  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dart,  where  now  are  to  be  found  a  few  struggling 
farmers  and  a  deserted  mine  shaft  or  two,  there  were  formerly  busy  crowds  of  tin- 
streamers  ;  and  the  construction  of  so  fine  a  place  of  worship  argues  that  they  were 


prosperous. 

Admirers  of  the  tower  compare  it  to  that  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford,  and  rank  it 
first  among  those  of  the  west.  Possibly  if  situated  elsewhere  it  would  attract 
comparatively  little  attention  ;  but  placed  as  it  is  in  a  romantic  valley,  and  springing, 
moss-gpown  and  venerable,  from  the  midst  of  luxuriant  foliage  and  quaint  cottages 
it  forms  an  effective  picture.     But  it  is  in  itself  very  graceful,  with  its  battlement, 
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and  octagonal  pinnacles,  each  terminating  in  a  cross.  It  also  contains  a  peal  of  bells 
of  considerable  size. 

The  vicar  bestows  praiseworthy  care  on  the  building,  which  is  always  open  to 
visitors  ;  and  for  their  guidance  he  has  drawn  up  a  brief  statement  of  the  noteworthy 
points  in  the  church.  The  roof  is  of  the  cradle  kind,  with  carved  and  painted  bosses. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  admirable,  but  only  two,  and  these  quite  modern,  are  of 
stained  glass.  Some  years  ago  a  fine  old  Gothic  doorway  was  discovered  in  the 
north  chantry  aisle.  This  led  to  the  rood  loft,  and  further  exploration  brought  to 
view  three  granite  crosses,  29  inches  high,  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  in 
Puritan  times.  Part  of  the  ancient  rood  screen  may  also  be  seen,  bearing  repre- 
sentations of  Christ,  and  of  sundry  saintly  and  royal  personages.  There  is  very 
tittle  ornament  about  the  building,  and  monumental  effigies  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  famihes  of  importance  being  rare  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  majority  of  visitors  will  be  interested  in  a  wooden  tablet  near  the  door,  bearing 
lines  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Richard  Hill,  who  was  the  parish  schoolmaster 
in  1638,  and  descriptive  of  the  great  thunderstorm  which  in  that  year  seriously  injured 
the  building.  Two  other  Dartmoor  churches  have  since  been  struck  by  lightning — that 
of  Manaton  in  1779,  and  Walkhampton  a  few  months  ago.  The  tablet  tells  us  that 
[he  congregation  was  singing  a  psalm  when  a  loud  crash  came,  the  tower  was  rent 
(the  rent  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side),  and  the  church  filled  with  a  sulphurous 
smell.  Stones  fell  thick  upon  the  roof,  sadly  damaging  it  in  many  places,  and  the 
church  "filled  was  with  timber,  stones,  and  fire."     Some  had  their  garments  consumed. 
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but  were  themselves  comparatively  uninjured  ;  in  other  cases  persons  were  severely- 
scorched  and  their  clothes  untouched  ;  coins  were  melted,  though  the  purse  containing 
them  remained  whole  ;  and  there  was  no  member  of  the  congregation  left  who  had  not 
some  strange  experience  to  recount.  By  this  disaster  four  people  were  killed  and  sixtj- 
two  injured. 

Close  by  is  the  Church  House,  a  row  of  granite  cottages,  with  a  slate-roofed 
verandah.  They  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
present  poor  laws,  were  occupied  by  the  parish  paupers.  The  verandah  formerly  served 
also  to  shelter  offenders  while  in  the  stocks,  which  were  placed  beneath. 

We  might  have  wished  to  linger,  but  the  day  was  waning,  and  it  became  necessar)- 
to  start  on  our  return  journey  by  the  Moreton-hampstead  road.  Again  we  plunged 
into  winding  lanes  beneath  overhanging  ash  and  plane  trees,  and  in  ten  minutes  reached 
a  gate  opening  on  the  moor.  We  suddenly  emerged  from  leafy  shade  into  broad  sun- 
light, left  the  fertile  valley  for  a  brown,  treeless  down.  More  sudden  even  was  the 
change  than  that  which  we  experienced  on  diving  from  the  hills  over  Dartmeet  into  the 
Widdecombe  glen. 

The  next  five  miles  are  for  the  most  part  a  mere  cart  track,  the  elevations  on  which 
resemble  a  switchback  railway  in  their  monotonous  regularity.  The  moor  around  is 
monotonous  also.  Sheltered  corners  may  be  seen  where  man  has  so  to  speak,  established 
outposts,  and  secured  himself  from  the  elements  with  granite  walls  and  fir  plantations. 
But  such  breaks  are  rare.  A  harmony  in  brown  and  grey  one  would  call  the  scene 
only  that  here  and  there  the  slopes  are  bright  with  yellow  gorse  and  purple  heath.  • 

On  this  route  there  is  little  to  interest  except  the  "clapper"  bridge  at  Postbridge, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Vitifer  mine,  and  the  ancient  encampment  at 
Grimspound  lay  some  distance  from  our  road.  The  wind,  which  up  to  now  had  been 
in  the  north,  suddenly  shifted,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  dark  cloud  rose  above  the 
western  horizon.  A  single  detached  blot  rested  on  the  otherwise  fair  face  of  the  sky, 
and  as  it  advanced  heavy  drops  of  rain  were  blown  fiercely  into  our  faces.  Shelter 
there  was  none,  and  cowering  among  the  rugs  we  whipped  our  steed  against  the  hill ; 
but  he,  wiser  than  his  driver,  and  heedless  of  whip  and  rein,  turned  round  and  quietly 
stood,  his  tail  to  the  storm,  until  it  had  passed. 

Crockern  Tor  again  came  in  sight,  and  we  paused  at  the  foot  to  inspect  the  ruins 
of  a  house  which,  from  its  massive  materials,  seemed  to  have  been  intended  to  defy 
time.  In  it  lived  **  Passon  "  Mason,  who  was  fifty  years  ago  Vicar  of  Widdecombe, 
Deputy  Rider  and  Master  Forester  of  Dartmoor,  one  learned  in  antiquities  and  an 
ardent  sportsman.  From  a  little  further  on  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  Wistman's  Wood, 
a  collection  of  extraordinarily  stunted  and  gnarled  oaks,  growing  amid  a  wilderness 
of  moss-covered  boulders  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Dart.  Just  above  Two 
Bridges  the  West  Dart  is  joined  by  the  Cowsic,  which,  a  few  hundred  yards  higher 
up,  runs  through  a  narrow  and  beautifully-wooded  glen. 

As  we  climbed  the  road  towards  Princetown  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  Cornish 
hills  into  a  molten  sea,  the  hillsides  towards  the  east  became  bathed  in  a  soft  yellow 
glow,  which  faded  into  blue  with  distance  ;  and  far  off,  the  heights  above  Ashburton 
were  half  hidden  by  a  purple  haze.  The  wind  and  clouds  had  gone  ;  Nature  was 
sinking  into  slumber ;  and  beyond  the  click  of  the  horse's  hoofs  and  the  grating  of  the 
wheels  all  was  wrapped  in  solemn  silence. 
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(IN  THE  LUMBER-ROOM.) 
By  violet  fane. 

He  stands  in  the  desolate  chamber, 
Snorting*  and  pricking'  his  ears, 

With  the  dauntless  glance 

And  the  spirited  prance 
That  we  knew  in  the  bygone  years ; 

For  full  thirty  summers  and  winters, 
From  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  the  day, 

Has  he  dwelt  in  this  room. 

With  never  a  groom. 
Or  ever  a  feed  of  hay. 

The  roof  is  so  dingy  with  cobwebs. 
The  window  so  coated  with  grime, 

That  he  only  knows 

By  the  caws  of  the  crows 
The  morn  from  the  evening-time. 

The  mice,  in  their  frolicsome  revels. 
Sport  over  him  night  and  day, 

And  the  burrowing  moth 

In  his  saddle-cloth 

Has  never  been  llick'd  away ; 

It  is  seldom  his  desolate  dwelling 

Ever  echoes  to  human  tread. 
And  its  carpetless  floor 
Is  all  litter'd  o'er 

With  the  relics  of  days  long  dead. 

What  a  medley  of  eloquent  lumber 
Do  his  proud  eyes  lighten  upon. 

From  those  drums  and  flutes 

To  the  high  snow  boots 

And  the  mouldering  stufF'd  wild  swan ! 

And  the  ruinous  mag'ic-lantern. 
And  the  bottomless  butterfly  net. 

And  the  cage  for  the  doves. 

And  the  prize-fighter's  gloves, 
And  the  rickety  old  spinnet ! 

He  must  know,  this  spirited  charger. 
As  he  snorts  and  pricks  up  his  ears. 

Why  my  heart  is  in  pain 

As  I  toy  with  his  mane 

And  my  eyes  are  half  blind  with  tears ; 
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He  must  know  who  slept  in  that  old  swing  cot, 
And  who  sat  in  that  tiny  chair, 

And  who  flew  the  great  kite 

That  ghostly  and  white 

Leans  up  in  the  corner  there ; 

And  the  bats,  and  the  balls,  and  the  ninepins, 

And  the  boat  with  the  batter'd  prow, 
Ah,  that  charger  tall 
Knows  who  play'd  with  them  all, 

And  how  sound  some  are  sleeping  now ! 

Yet,  for  all  this  burden  of  knowledge 
His  bearing  is  proud  and  high, 

With  the  dauntless  glance 

And  the  spirited  prance 

That  we  knew  in  the  days  gone  by ; 

And  in  spite  of  his  lonely  confinement, 
His  muscles  are  firmly  strung. 

For  the  passing  of  Time, 

That  has  withered  our  prime 

Has  left  him  still  fresh  and  young. 

He  wears  saddle,  and  stirrups,  and  snaflle, 

And  frontlet  of  faded  blue, 
And  a  bridle-rein 
On  his  flowing  mane, 

And  his  tail  fits  on  with  a  screw. 

Alas,  for  the  sorrows  and  changes 
Since,  mounting  this  dappled  grey, 

With  whip  in  hand 

To  some  fairy  land 

I  was  speedily  borne  away ! 

On,  on,  to  those  unknown  regions 
Where  all  are  so  fair  and  kind  I  .  . 

And  away  and  away 

Goes  the  gallant  grey, 

And  we  leave  the  world  behind ! 

How  his  stout  green  rockers  are  creaking  ! 

How  his  long  tail  feathers  and  streams !  .  . 
How  his  whole  frame  thrills 
With   **the  pace  that  kills" 

As  we  hie  to  the  land  of  dreams ! 

Of  those  times,  so  good  to  remember, 

Few  vestiges  now  remain, 
Yet,  here,  to-day. 
Stands  my  gallant  grey, 

With  saddle  and  bridle-rein  ; 

And  I  think,  as  I  stroke  him  sadly, 

**For  one  hour,  how  sweet  it  would  be 

If  the  women  and  men 

Who  were  children  then, 

Could  be  all  as  unchanged  as  he ! " 
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Bv  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Writer. 

VMEGEN  is  probably  the  oldest  town  in  Holland,  and  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  being'  a  Dutch  city  placed  on  a  hill.  Baedeker 
says  it  stands  on  seven  hills ;  and  L' Indispensable- — the  amiable 
French  guide  book— puts  it  at  five.  It  is  built  on  the  end  of 
the  low  wooded  range  which  separates  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal 
from  the  Maas.  At  its  highest  point  above  the  Waal  the  hill 
is  not  more  than  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high ;  but  the  ground  falls  irregularly  and  rather  steeply  to 
the  quays  beside  the  river. 

Narrow  streets  like  the  Scotch  Wynds  lead  from  the  river  to  the  upper  town, 
and  the  red  pan-tiled  roofs  give  a  long  broken  sky  line,  ended  on  the  right  by 
the  belfry  of  the  Groote  Kerk  and  the  spires  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Beyond  these,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lie  the  modern  town  and  the  gas- 
works;  while,  to  the  left,  the  houses  seem  to  nestle  into  the  !ime  trees  of  the 
Valkhof,  and  then  the  hill  drops  abruptly  to  the  rich  flat  valley  which  stretches 
away  to  the  south  of  the  river  to  Emmerich  and  Cleve.  Nearly  every  town  in  Holland, 
except  the  very  largest,  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  big  village  buried  amid  trees.  You  see 
the  tower  of  the  Groote  Kerk,  some  queer  belfry,  possibly  a  dome  with  a  lantern  and  a 
green  copper  cupola,  a  few  windmills,  and  a  suggestion  of  possible  watergates  among 
the  trees  ;  and  these,  and  some  chimney  stacks  and  steep  red  roofs,  are  all  that  appear 
a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town.  But  Nymegen  asserts  itself  at  once  as  a  place  of 
importance,  and  before  the  heavy  hand  of  the  improver  fell  upon  its  walls,  it  must  have 
been  as  complete  a  little  fortified  city  as  any  mediaeval  German  town. 

The  antiquaries  of  Nymegen  claim  for  it  a  most  remote  antiquity.  Before  the 
days  of  Cssar  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Batavians.  Csesar  is  said  to  have  built  a 
temple  to  Janus  on  the  site  of  the  existing  Baptistery  ;  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Valkhof  are  adorned  with  Latin  verses  painted  on  the  railings  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  beauty  of  the  view,  and  the  flight  of  Claudius  Civilis  before  the  legions. 

The  main  historical  interest  of  Nymegen  certainly  centres  in  this  spot.  The 
Valkhof  is  a  hill  thickly  covered  with  trees,  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  ground,  with 
seats,  and  a  band-stand  in  the  middle,  and  pretty,  if  rather  theatrical,  views  cut 
through  the  trees  to  show  the  broad  river  that  sweeps  past  Nymegen  to  Dordt 
and  Rotterdam.  In  one  comer  is  the  old  Baptistery,  and  close  to  the  band-stand 
the  remains  of  a  Romanesque  church  which  on  great  occasions  is  lit  up  by  a  gas  lamp 
placed  on  a  high  and  hideous  cast  iron  standard.  On  Sundays  the  regimental  band 
plays  music  of  all  sorts  from  two  till  four,  and  the  citizens  of  Nymegen  walk  about 
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the  grounds.  This  is  the  Valkhof  as  it  is  now,  but  for  over  a  thousand  years  there 
was  a  great  castle  here,  the  residence  of  emperors  and  princes.  The  first  historical 
building  dates  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  777  he  celebrated  Easter  here,  and 
in  779  Leo  IlL  consecrated  the  Baptistery.  It  was  here  that  in  806  Charlemagne 
gave  oath  to  the  division  of  his  kingdom  between  his  sons.  The  castle  was  burnt 
by  the  Normans  in  880,  but  was  again  inhabited  in  896,  the  date  of  charters  issued 
from  this  palace.  It  was  again  burnt  by  Godfrey  of  Lothanngia  in  1047.  In 
1 1 55  it   was  rebuilt   by  Frederick  Barbarassa.      The    next   great  alteration    was  in 

1450-53,  when  it  was 

.'  "' '  ,  enlarged  by  Catherine 

__  '^         /  of  Cleves,  andin  1467 

"■  ~  '  '  '■  itwas  included  within 

the  city  walls. 

After  1581  the 
Valkhof  was  used  as 
the  residence  of  the 
Dutch  princes,  and 
the  latest  additions 
were  made  in  1769 
and  1786  for  Prince 
William  V.  In  1794 
the  French  so  much 
injured  the  building 
that  it  was  proposed 
at  the  town  council  to 
pull  the  castle  down 
and  sell  the  materials 
•  by  auction.  This  pro- 
posal was  actually 
carried  into  effect,  and 
on  Feb.  19th,  1797  (I 
give  the  exact  date  of 
this  memorable  piece 
of  Vandalism),  the  lot 
was  knocked  down 
for  90,400  gulden.  In 
1830  the  hill  was  laid 
out  as  public  grounds, 
and  every  vestige  of 
the  old  castle  has  dis- 
appeared except  the 
Baptistery  and  the 
i^^i  apse  of  Barbarossa's 
^  Sr^r^^-jr^----  ""  phurch.    The  Valkhof 

~  ■  •r^K^^,:^p^^^  is      described     by    a 

■    ^  ^      "  mediaeval     writer    as 

CATE-KousB,  NYHKCSK.  Poiatium  immensa  tualis 

ac  mirandi  opens.  It 
had  several  towers,  such  as  the  Lion  Tower,  and  the  Giant's  Tower  :  tbe  latter 
appears  conspicuously  in  the  seventeenth  century  views  of  Nymegen,  and  in  the  print 
by  Hoogers,  dated  1795.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  unlike  the  Schwanenthurm  at 
Cleve — a  great  square  tower  with  a  short  steeple  roof  and  machicolations.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  views  of  the  town  whether  the  building  was  of  brick  or  stone.  Van  Goyen's 
picture  in  the  Museum,  dated  1650,  shows  it  as  built  of  gray  stone  and  rising  three 
stories  above  the  roof  of  the  castle  ;  while  Johannes  Meesters,  a  little-known  painter 
of  considerable  ability,  who  painted  the  town  in  the  same  year,  makes  it  of  brick.  Van 
Goyen  probajily  preferred  his  muddy  grays  and  browns  to  accuracy  of  detail. 

The  Baptistery  is  an  octagonal  building  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  of  sixteen 
sides  with  a  gallery  over.  The  galleries  are  groined  in  brick,  covered  in  many  places 
with  plaster  and  remains  of  painting  in  red  outline  with  black  and  yellow  flowers. 
This  groining  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably 
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dates  from  the  work  undertaken  for  Catherine  of  Cleves.  The  Baptistery  is  quite  a 
small  building,  its  extreme  internal  diameter  is  only  thirty-seven  feet,  that  of  the  inner 
octagon  twenty  feet. 

All  that  remains  of  Barbarossa's  church  is  a  semi-circular  apse,  half-domed,  with 
five  lights  under  the  springing.  It  is  built  of  small  blocks  of  a  very  porous  sandstone. 
On  either  side  of  the  apse,  Romanesque  capitals,  fragments  of  cornices,  and  one  or  two 
sturdy  little  marble  shafts,  lie  scattered  about  in  artificial  ruin  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
stones  and  the  timber,  and  all  the  cunning  work  of  this  great  castle,  have  come  again 
under  the  chisel  and  the  plane,  condemned  to  a  renewed  and  degraded  existence  in  the 
service  of  buildings 
without  dignity  and 
without  associations. 

Nymegen  has 
been  cruelly  handled 
by  the  restorer. 
There  are  few  old 
houses  in  the  town, 

or  rather  there  are  a  ' 

great  many,  but  they 
have  been  nearly  all 
re-faced  or  concealed 
with  coatings  of 
stucco.  The  Weigh 
House, and  the  Raad- 
huis,  and  the  gate- 
wayfrom  theMarket- 
place  to  the  Groote 
Kerk  have  been  ; 
restored  out  of  all  j 
knowledge.  When  ,i 
a  Dutch  architect  ' 
restores  a  building,  I,' 
he  tools  all  the  old 
stone  -  work  over 
again,  rakes  out  the 
joints  of  the  brick- 
work, and  plasters  in 
a  thick  projecting 
joint,  in  order  at  a 
distance  to  give  the 
effect  of  brand  new 
work.  An  architect 
with  a  feeling  for 
surface  knows  that 
brick-work  looks  at 
its  best  when  the 
joints  are  raked  out 

and      before      it     is  the  music  school,  nvhegen. 

pointed   at   all,    and 

the  least  that  might  be  done  with  this  lovely  old  work  would  be  to  keep  the  pointing 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  the  beautiful  texture  which  time 
has  woven  over  its  face;  but  the  Dutch  restorer  knows  better.  It  appears  to  be 
his  object  to  obliterate  the  whole  handiwork  of  time,  and  so  to  degrade  the  old 
work  to  the  level  of  his  own  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two ;  the  whole 
building  becomes,  as  one  might  say,  unreadable,  and  ceases  to  have  further  interest 
for  anyone  but  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century  and 
its  ungodly  ways. 

The  Weigh  House  is  a  large  building  of  brick  and  stone  ;n  two  stories,  with  gables 
at  the  sides  and  the  ends,  and  a  double  row  of  dormers  in  the  roof.  It  was  built  in 
1612,  but  has  been  hopelessly  modernized.  Opposite  to  this  building  is  the  gatehouse 
over  the  roadway  to  the  Groote  Kerk,  built  ini6o5  to  1606.     The  Raadhuis,  built 
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in  1554,  is  a  variation  on  the  usual  Dutch  town  hall.  Instead  of  fantastic  gables 
or  curious  embroidery  of  engaged  shafts  and  arcades,  it  presents  a  straight  rectangular 
face  of  brick  and  stone  in  two  stories,  with  tall  windows  and  statues  of  the  emperors 
in  the  spaces  between.  The  parapet  course  has  large  medallions  of  Spes,  Caritas, 
Fides,  Fortitudo,  Prudentia,  with  a  serpent  twined  round  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
other,  and  six  other  virtues. 

The  court-room  occupies  most  of  the  ground  floor.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  by  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  paved  with  black  and  gray  marble.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room 
are  the  old  court  fittings,  a  row  of  nine  stalls  with  two  more  on  either  side,  on  a 
raised  dais.  All  the  woodwork  is  executed  in  oak  inlaid  with  ebony,  tulip-wood,  rose, 
cherry,  and  walnut,  and  in  the  spandrels  above  the  stalls  is  some  delicate  carving,  of 
the  same  date  and  character  as  Terwcn's  work  in  the  choirs  of  the  churches  of  Enk- 
huizen  and  Dordt.  The  court-room  has  no  other  furniture  except  an  elaborate  chime 
clock  in  an  oak  case  about  fifteen  feet  high,  made  in  1597,  The  Peace  of  Nymegen 
was  signed  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  1678, 

The  museum  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  It  contains  some  Roman 
antiquities  excavated  at  Nymegen,  including  a  beautiful  glass  drinking-horn,  but 
little  else  of  interest,  except  the  large  bird's-eye  view  of  the  town,  painted  in  1636, 
which    hangs    on  the  staircase.      It   appears  from   this   view  that  the  old  town  wait 


laid  out  as  an  irregular  pentagon  all  walled  in,  with  a  moat  outside,  and  beyond 
the  moat  pentagonal  earthworks,  all  moated  and  commanding  the  country  on 
every  side.  The  town  walls  included  several  flelds  on  the  south  side.  There  were 
ten  strongly- fortified  gateways  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  besides  the  Belvedere,  a  tal) 
brick  tower,  rebuilt  in  1646  and  since  restored,  the  Kronenburg  tower  still  standing, 
and  the  Hubert's  Tower,  since  destroyed,  in  the  north  west  angle  down  by  the  river. 
The  town  possessed  three  churches,  a  fish-market,  corn-market,  almshouse,  hospital, 
guest-house,  shooting-ground,  and  the  very  complete  set  of  municipal  buildings  always 
found  in  old  Dutch  cities.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been  of  great  size  and  thickness, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  they  were  carried  across  the  dips  in  the  hill  side, 
the  roadway  passing  up  in  a  vaulti.d  tunnel  underneath. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that  Martin  Schenk,  that  valiant  rufSan, 
was  able  to  make  his  descent  on  Nymegen  on  the  night  of  August  loth,  15S9. 
Schenk  dropped  down  the  river  from  his  fort  of  Schenkenshans  a  few  miles  above 
Nymegen,  slew  the  guard  at  one  of  the  river  gates,  and  suddenly  presented  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  handful  of  followers  in  the  midst  of  a  wedding  feast.  The  guests  who 
escaped  gave  the  alarm,  and  Schenk  was  attacked  in  the  house  he  had  seized. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  his  men  had  been  carried  past  the  town  by  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  were  spending  their  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  work  up  stream  to  the 
landing  place.  After  desperate  fighting  all  through  the  night  Schenk  and  his  men  had 
to  retreat.  A  few  escaped,  but  Schenk,  who  was  badly  wounded,  upset  the  boat  in 
jumping  on  board,  was  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour  and  drowned. 
Martin  Schenk  was  a  dexterous  and  absolutely  fearless  free  lance.      "  He  was,"  says 
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Motley,  3  man  "  who  was  never  sober,  yet  who  never  smiled.  His  habitual  intoxication 
seemed  only  to  increase  both  his  audacity  and  his  taciturnity  without  disturbing  his 
reason." 

The  only  fragments  of  these  walls  remaining-  are  a  small  piece  above  the  Belvedere, 
part  of  the  west  walls  and  the  Kronenburg  Tower. .  The  latter  is  a  circular  brick  building 
in  four  stories.  The  three 
lower  stories  are  domed  in 
brick.  Its  construction  is 
rather  remarkable,  the  lower 
walls  are  8ft.  6in.  thick,  and 
the  staircase  winds  round 
the  tower  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  up  to  the  gallery, 
about  two  thirds  of  the 
height  up.  The  gallery  is 
three  feet  six  wide  ;  above 
it,  the  inner  half  of  the  lower 
walls  are  continued  as  an 
upper  story,  the  staircases 
again  passing  up  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  In 
18S0  the  whole  of  the  city 
walls,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned,  were  levelled  and 
laid  out  as  public  gardens. 
Nymegen  says  the  guide 
book  "a  6t6  longtemps  im- 
prisonn^e  entre  ses  murs  .  .  . 
et  ce  n'est  que  depuis  quel- 
ques  anndes  qu'ejle  s'est 
ddlivr^e  de  cette  ceinture 
s'opposant  h.  tout  aggran- 
dissement  au  detriment  de  la 
prosperity  de  ses  habitants, 
il  faut  le  dire,  Nim^gue  a 
fait  un  usage  ^blouissant  de 
sa  liberty  recente."  It  is 
indeed  an  astonishing  use. 
For  the  magnificent  breadth 
and  repose  and  colour  of 
these  great  walls  it  has  sub* 
stitutedall  the  abominations 
of  the  landscape  gardener ; 
"  une  belle  pi&ce  de  I'eau  au 
bord  de  laquelie  se  trouve 
une  grotte  charmanle  avec 
cascades"  {without  water) 
"  ^coulements,  stalactites," 
&.C.  The  thing  is  familiar  on 
the  Continent ;  the  few  places 

where   the   old   walls  have  part  of  groote  kbrk,  wmegen. 

been   left   intact    show    the 

irreparable  folly  of  this  habit  of  municipal  improvements.  .\t  Bois-le-Duc,  for  instance, 
the  ramparts  and  their  outer  walls  have  all  been  left, — the  ramparts  are  laid  out 
with  moderate  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the  old  walls  rising  out  of  the  flags  of  the  quiet 
moat,  and  the  contrast  of  their  long  unbroken  surface  with  the  trees  above  and  the  deep 
grass  meadows  beyond  the  moat  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  some  of  the  grandest  of  the 
terraced  gardens  of  Le  Notre,  The  worst  of  the  landscape  gardener  is  that  on  the 
one  hand,  he  never  tires  of  improving  nature,  and  on  the  other,  he  never  seems  to  realize 
that  an  old  piece  of  wall  after  the  sun  and  rain  have  played  on  its  surface  for  one  or  two 
hundred  years,  is  very  much  more  a  piece  of  nature  than  ^^^  °W"  idiotic  grass  plots. 
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Only  three  of  the  historic  buildings  of  Nymegen  have  escaped  restoration  ;  the 
Baptistery,  the  Groote  Kerk,  and  the  Music  School.  Of  the  history  of  the  Music  School, 
I  coutd  ascertain  nothing.  It  was  built  in  1544,  and  appears  to  have  contained  a 
large  hall,  probably  open  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  roof;  but  the 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  modernized  and  is  now  used  for  police  oflSces  and  an 
elementary  music  school.  The  outside  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  ;  a  frieze  with  a 
Latin  inscription  runs  along  the  front,  but  the  lettering  has  nearly  all  perished,  and 
the  figures  on  corbels  between  the  windows  are  little  more  than  shapeless  lumps.  A 
good  deal  of  the  old  Ironwork  and  some  of  the  old  shutters  remain,  and  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  exterior  has  been  left  absolutely  to  itself,  this  is  quite  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  place.  It  stands  opposite  to  the  south  door  of  the  Groote  Kerk.  The 
latter  has  suflTered  more  injury  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  even  of  a  Dutch  church. 
The  church  was  begun  in  1254  and  finished  in  1456.  When  Turenne  besieged  Nymegen 
in  1672,  the  church  was  so  battered  about  that  service  had  to  be  held  in  the  VaJkhof. 
Turenne's  artillery  must  have  done  considerable  execution  in  the  town — on  one  or  two 
of  the  houses  his  cannon-balls  remain  imbedded  in  the  walls  to  this  day, — but  the 
real  mischief  was  done  by  the  restorations  undertaken  after  the  French  left  Nymegen  in 
1674.  All  the  groining  was  removed,  and  what  was  left  of  the  tracery  of  the  windows 
was  swept  away,  plaster  ceilings  with  friezes  and  capitals  of  rococo  foliage  took  the 
place  of  the  older  work,  and  the  whole  building  was  then  covered  inches  deep  in  white- 
wash, which  has  been  conscientiously  renewed  by  the  elders  of  the  church  ever  since. 
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The  veiy  few  fragments  of  old  detail  still  remaining  arc  almost  buried  under  these 
solid  layers  of  repeated  whitewash.      The  seats  are  as  usual  painted  an  ugly  yellow, 
and  the  seventeenth  century  oak  work  is  not  particularly  good,  so  that  the  interior  is 
quite  one  of  the  worst  of  the  larger  churches  of  Holland.     Its  one  redeeming  feature  is 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  Anne  of  Bourbon,  wife  of  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Gelderland, 
who  was  buried  here  in  1469.     The  tomb  is  covered  at  the  sides  with  brasses  engraved 
with  figures  of  saints  and  apostles  under  coats  of  arms,  and  mantlings  engraved  and 
partly  filled  in  with  red  and  black  enamels  ;  the  upper  slab  is  covered  with  one  of  the 
most  superb  fifteenth  century  brasses  in  existence.     Its  technique  goes  further  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  brass,  and  it  is  in 
fact    a    most    skilfully-engraved    brass 
plate  which,  except  for  its  size,  would 
print  admirably.     The  design  consists 
of  a  full-length  figure  of  Anne  of  Bour- 
bon, with    two  lions   at  her   feet  and 
heraldry  and  mantlings  on  either  side 
of  the  head,  the  background  is  filled  in 
with  a  hanging  engraved  with  a  rich 
brocade   pattern.      The   heraldry   and 
mantlings   are    raised    in  relief  above 
the  ground,  which  has  been  chiselled 
away  all  round  like  champlev^  enamel 
without  the  •  enamel,   and  the  design 
thus    left  in     relief   was    chased   and 
engraved.  The  draughtsmanship  of  the 
whole  design  is  perfect,  and  very  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  panels  at  the 
sides.  This  splendid  work  is  attributed 
to  William  Leomansz,  of  Cologne,  who 
probably    executed    the    very    similar 
monument  to  Margaretta  von  Berg,  in 
the  south  aisle    of  the   Stifts-kerk  at 
Cleve.     A  large  organ,  built  in  1771, 
fills  up  the  two  west  bays  of  the  nave. 
The  organist,   M.  de  Vrles,  gives  very 
good  organ  recitals  once  a  week,  but 
his  instrument  is  harsh  and  noisy,  and 
inferior  to  the  organ  in  the  Dominican 
church,  where  the  music  is  as  good  as 
any  I  have  heard  in  Holland. 

The  tower  of  the  Groote  Kerk  is  of 
brick,  with  a  wooden  belfry.  Four 
great  flying  dragons  of  lead  hang  out 
from  the  angles  of  the  tower  as  gar- 
goyles. The  belfry  was  built  in  1593. 
Most  of  the  bells  were  founded  by 
Andreas  van  den  Cheyn  in  1728,  and 

J.  B.  de  Vache,  of  Li^ge,  in  1734,  but  sclttcheon  from  thb  holbn  poort. 

there  is  one  fine  bell  in  the  centre  of  the 

tower  dated  1566.  It  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  and 
St.  John,  under  ogee  canopies  forming  a  band  round  the  bell,  and  bears  for  its  legend 
Non  me  lempesias  non  egtat  hatis  iniquus,  Chrishis  Frecor. 

For  a  town  of  such  historical  interest  Nymegen  is  not  rich  in  architecture,  but  it 
is  an  attractive  place  owing  to  its  position  above  the  Waal,  and  the  exceedingly 
pleasant  country  that  surrounds  it.  Cleve  on  the  south,  and  Arnheim  on  the  north, 
are  both  within  twenty  miles.  One  of  the  Dutch  race-meetings  is  held  on  a  hill  about 
four  miles  out  of  Arnheim.  A  local  train  lands  its  passengers  in  the  middle  of  a  sand- 
bank, down  the  sides  of  which  every  one  scrambles  at  his  leisure  and  proceeds  up 
the  rough  track  which  leads  to  the  racecourse.  There  appear  to  be  no  police  about, 
but  during  the  races  a  detachment  of  cavalry  manceuvres  over  the  heath  without  any 
obvious  purpose.    The  down  is  of  great  extent,  and  covered  with  fine  heather  ;  a  low, 
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open  wood  fringes  its  upper  side^  and  the  racecourse  is  laid  out  on  its  flattest  avail- 
able part  as  an  oblong  with  rounded  ends  and  diagonal  tracks  for  the  steeplechase,  and 
a  bandstand  in  the  centre.  The  races  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  unpunctuality. 
The  spectators  receive  this  with  indifference  and  show  -no  enthusiasm  at  the  result  of 
the  races  ;  but  having  a  sort  of  childlike  fondness  for  loud  noises  and  discordant 
sounds,  they  accompany  their  favourite  tunes  by  thumping  the  floors  of  the  stand  with 
sticks  and  umbrellas.  Arnheim  has  a  fine  church  tower,  but  the  town  is  much  too 
prosperous  to  be  interesting. 

(Dne  of  the  most  charming  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nymegen  is  the  little 
chateau  of  Wychen.  It  is  an  excellent  instance,  very  little  altered,  of  a  Dutch  country 
house  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  brick  gateway  opens  into  the  forecourt  which 
is  about  seventy  paces  wide  by  fifty,  divided  into  two  unequal  plots  by  a  broad  path 
leading  to  the  bridge  across  the  moat.  To  the  right  of  the  forecourt  are  the  stables. 
A  path  about  ten  feet  wide  between  low  and  close  trimmed  hedges  of  beech  leads  past 
the  moat  from  the  forecourt  to  the  gardens  at  the  back.  These  consist  of  a  rectangular 
piece  of  ground  a  hundred  and  two  paces  long  by  seventy-five  wide  divided  into  six  plots 
of  approximately  equal  size.  It  is  enclosed  by  hedges  of  beech  about  five  feet  six  inches 
high,  but  opposite  the  ends  of  each  of  the  cross  paths  are  square  embrasures  formed  of 
clipped  yew,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  long  centre  path  there  is  an  arbour  of  yew,  at  the 
end  nearest  the  house,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  regular  bower  of  beech,  sixteen 
feet  by  six  by  twelve  feet  high  with  a  low  entrance,  the  sides  and  the  top  trained  into 
one  solid  mass  of  leaf  and  twisted  boughs.  The  pleasure  grounds  to  the  right  and 
left  of  this  garden  have  lost  their  shape  in  the  underwood.  The  house  thus  divides 
the  gardens  from  the  forecourt.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  about  1550.  The  walls 
rise  sheer  out  of  the  waters  of  the  moat,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  back  and 
sides.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  quadrangular,  a  stone  archway  opens  into  a  small 
courtyard,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  rises  the  tower  which  forms  the  one  staircase 
of  the  house.  This  tower  continues  above  the  roofs  and  the  staircase  leads  to  a  look- 
out gallery,  under  the  springing  of  the  bulbous  top.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with 
bands  of  cement  coloured  white  to  look  like  stone^  and  small  turrets  corbelled  out  at  the 
angles.  Above  the  entrance  the  face  of  the  wall  is  decorated  with  panels  of  alternate 
lozenges  and  circles,  containing  emblematical  paintings  with  mottoes,  such  as  '*  non 
inferiora  secutus  ;^*  **  vis  nescia  vino  /  "  **  mors  sceptra  ligonibus  (Bquat^ 

The  only  other  old  building  near  Nymegen  which  has  been  left  to  its  own  devices, 
is  a  church  about  two  miles  out  of  the  town  in  the  marshes  below  Bergendal.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  farm-house,  but  the  spire  and  the  old  windows  remain  and  it  forms 
a  good  illustration  of  the  natural  history  of  a  building.  Certainly  the  most 
delightful  architecture  is  that  which  has  grown  of  itself,  where  the  occupiers  have 
never  troubled  their  heads  about  styles  and  fashions,  but  have  just  altered  the 
building  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  have  left  all  the  rest  of  it  in  peace. 
Time  brings  the  whole  of  this  work  together,  so  that  in  looking  at  its  strange  harmony 
one  loses  sight  of  the  builder,  and  almost  thinks  of  it  as  the  growth  and  handiwork  of 
nature  herself.  And  so  in  this  village  church  the  congregation  ceased  to  exist,  and 
there  came  no  proud  restorer  zealous  to  blot  out  all  history  but  his  own  and  the  church 
stood  empty,  and  then  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  sold  and  the  farmer  built  his 
homestead  round  it,  and  finding  its  roof  falling  in  and  its  windows  dropping  out  he 
wisely  built  up  a  house  for  his  labourers  inside  the  church,  and  so  preserved  it  and  its 
history  for  every  passer-by.  If  the  citizens  of  Nymegen  had  left  their  buildings  alone 
it  would  not  have  been  the  wreck  of  history  and  architecture  that  it  is.  But  the  town 
is  rich,  and  the  hand  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  upon  it.  In  other  words  it  is  clean, 
tidy,  and  respectable,  it  has  its  club,  its  cafesy  and  its  verttnigingy  its  station  and  its 
gasworks,  but  it  has  lost  all  flavour  of  history,  it  is  like  a  picture  scraped  and  cleaned 
and  varnished  out  of  all  knowledge,  the  traces  of  an  honourable  past  are  wiped  out  for 
ever.  It  is  a  relief  to  leave  the  town  and  from  some  quiet  homestead  such  as  this,  hear 
the  curfew  sound  across  the  marshes  as  it  has  tolled  each  evening  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ;  or  to  go  to  the  water-meadows  all  green  and  gold  in  the  evening  sun 
where  the  cattle  stand  knee-deep  in  the  grass,  and  the  yellow  flags  gleam  from  among 
the  soft-leaved  willows.  Even  that  hill,  50  shamefully  despoiled,  where  Civilis  may 
have  dreamed  of  freedom  and  revenge,  nature  has  clothed  again  with  decent  trees,  and 
here  perhaps  one  may  best  recall  the  silent  history  of  the  past  as  the  sun  sinks  behind 
the  poplars  that  stand  round  the  still  broad  pools  of  Lent. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ORE  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  Wanderer  and  Unorna  had 
finally  turned  the  key  upon  Israel  Kafka,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
reflections.     During  the  first  moments  he  made  desperate  efforts  to 
get  out  of  the  conservatory,  throwing  himself  with  all  his  weight  and 
strength  against  the  doors  and  thrusting  the  point  of  his  long  knife 
into   the  small   apertures  of  the  locks.     Then,  seeing   that  every 
attempt  was  fruitless,  he  desisted  and  sat  down,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete   exhaustion.     A  reaction    began   to   set  in    after    the    furious 
excitement  of  the  afternoon,  and  he  felt  ail  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  make  another  step  or  raise  his  arm  to  strike.     A  man  less  sound  originally  in  bodily 
constitution  would  have  broken  down  sooner,,  and  it  was  a  pcoof  of  Israel  Kafka's 
extraordinary  vigour  and  energy  that  he  did  not  lose  his  senses  in  a  delirious  fever  at 
the  moment  when  he  felt  that  his  strength  could  bear  no  further. strain. 

But  his  thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  did  not  lack  clearness.  He  saw  that  his 
opportu;iity  was  gone,  and  he  began  to  think  of  the  future,  wondering  what  would  take 
placenext.  Assuredly  when  he  had  come  to  Unorna's  house.with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  take  her  life,  the  last  thing  that  he  had  expected  had  been  to  be  taken  prisoner 
and  left  to  his  own  meditations.  It  was  clear  that  the  Wanderer's  warning  had  been 
conveyed  without  loss  of  time  and  had  saved  Unorna  from  her  immediate  fate. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  regret  having  given  her  the  opportunity  of  defending  herself. 
He  had  not  meant  that  there  should  be  any  secret  about  the  deed  for  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life  in  executing  it. 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  brave.  He  had  neither  Unorna's  innate  indifference  to 
physical  danger,  nor  the  Wanderer's  calm  superiority  to  fear.  He  would  not  have 
made  a  good  soldier,  and  he  could  not  have  faced  another  man's  pistol  at  fifteen  paces 
without  experiencing  a  mental  and  bodily  commotion  not  unlike  terror,  which  he 
might  or  might  not  have  concealed  from  others,  but  which  would  in  any  case  have 
been  painfully  apparent  to  himself. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  human  nature  that  a  man  of  even  ordinary  courage  will  at 
any  time,  when  under  excitement,  risk  his  life  rather  than  his  happiness.  Moreover, 
an  immense  number  of  individuals,  naturally  far  from  brave,  destroy  their  own  lives 
yearly  in  the  moment  when  all  chances  of  happiness  are  temporarily  eclipsed.  The 
inference  seems  to  be  that  mankind,  on  the  whole,  values  happiness  more  highly  than 
life.  The  proportion  of  suicides  from  so-called  "honourable  motives"  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  many  committed  out  of  despair. 

Israel  Kafka's  case  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one.     The  fact  of  having  been  made  to 
play  a  part  which  to  him  seemed  at  once  blasphemous  and  ignoble  had  indeed  turned 
1  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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the  scale,  but  was  not  the  motive.  In  all  things,  the  final  touch  which  destroys  the 
balance  is  commonly  mistaken  for  the  force  which  has  orig-inally  produced  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  whereas  there  is  very  often  no  connection  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  Moravian  himself  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  Unorna,  and  of  himself 
afterwards,  was  to  be  an  expiation  of  the  outrage  Unorna  had  put  upon  his  faith  in  his 
own  person.  He  had  merely  seized  upon  the  first  excuse  which  presented  itself  for 
ending  all,  because  he  was  in  reality  past  hope. 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  absolute  test  of  sanity,  as  we  have  of  fever  in  the  body  and  of 
many  other  unnatural  conditions  of  the  human  organism.  The  only  approximately 
accurate  judgments  in  the  patient's  favour  are  obtained  from  examinations  into  the 
relative  consecutiveness  and  consistency  of  thought  in  the  individual  examined,  when 
the  whole  tendency  of  that  thought  is  towards  an  end  conceivably  approvable  by  a 
majority  of  men.  A  great  many  philosophers  and  thinkers  have  accordingly  been 
pronounced  insane  at  one  period  of  history  and  have  been  held  up  as  models  of  sanity 
at  another.  The  most  immediately  destructive  consequences  of  individual  reasoning 
on  a  limited  scale,  murder  and  suicide,  have  been  successively  regarded  as  heroic  acts, 
as  criminal  deeds,  and  as  the  deplorable  but  explicable  actions  of  irresponsible  beings 
in  consecutive  ages  of  violence,  strict  law  and  humanitarianism.  It  seems  to  be 
believed  that  the  combination  of  murder  and  suicide  is  more  commonly  observed  under 
the  last  of  the  three  reigns  than  it  was  under  the  first ;  it  was  undoubtedly  least  common 
under  the  second.  In  other  words  it  appears  probable  that  the  practice  of  considering 
certain  crimes  as  the  result  of  insanity  has  a  tendency  to  make  those  crimes  increase 
in  number,  as  they  undoubtedly  increase  in  barbarity,  from  year  to  year.  Meanwhile, 
however,  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  reached  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who 
murders  the  woman  he  loves  and  then  ends  his  own  life. 

Israel  Kafka  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  mad  or  sane.  In  favour  of  the  theory 
of  his  madness  the  total  uselessness  of  the  deed  he  contemplated  may  be  adduced  ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  extremely  consecutive  and  consistent  nature  of  his  thoughts  and 
actions  gives  evidence  of  his  sanity. 

When  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  Unorna's  conservatory,  his  intention  underwent 
no  change  though  his  body  was  broken  with  fatigue  and  his  nerves  with  the  long 
continued  strain  of  a  terrible  excitement.  His  determination  was  as  cool  and  as  fixed 
as  ever. 

These  somewhat  dry  reflections  seem  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what 
followed. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  the  bolt  was  slipped  back.  Instantly  Israel  Kafka's 
energy  returned.  He  rose  quickly  and  hid  himself  in  the  shrubbery,  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  observe  the  door.  He  had  seen  Unorna  enter  before  and  had  of  course 
heard  her  cry  before  the  Wanderer  had  carried  her  away,  and  he  had  believed  that  she 
had  wished  to  face  him,  either  with  the  intention  of  throwing  herself  upon  his  mercy 
or  in  the  hope  of  dominating  him  with  her  eyes  as  she  had  so  often  done  before.  Of 
course,  he  hkd  no  means  of  knowing  that  she  had  already  left  the  house.  He  imagined 
that  the  Wanderer  had  gone  and  that  Unorna,  being  freed  from  his  restraint,  was 
about  to  enter  the  place  again.  The  door  opened  and  the  three  men  came  in.  Kafka's 
first  idea,  on  seeing  himself  disappointed,  was  that  they  had  come  to  take  him  into 
custody,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  elude  them. 

The  Wanderer  entered  first,  tall,  stately,  indifferent,  the  quick  glance  of  his  deep 
eyes  alone  betraying  that  he  was  looking  for  some  one.  Next  came  Keyork  Arabian, 
mufiled  still  in  his  furs,  turning  his  head  sharply  from  side  to  side  in  the  midst  of  the 
sable  collar  that  half  buried  it,  and  evidently  nervous.  Last  of  all  the  Individual,  who 
had  divested  himself  of  his  outer  coat  and  whose  powerful  proportions  did  not  escape 
Israel  Kafka's  observation.  It  was  clear  that  if  there  were  a  struggle  it  could  have 
but  one  issue.  Kafka  would  be  overpowered.  His  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of 
the  plants  and  trees  offered  him  a  hope  of  escape.  The  three  men  had  entered  the  con- 
servatory, and  if  he  could  reach  the  door  before  they  noticed  him,  he  could  lock  it  upon 
them,  as  it  had  been  locked  upon  himself.  He  could  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  marble 
pavement  very  near  him,  and  he  caught  glimpses  of  their  moving  figures  through  the 
thick  leaves. 

With  cat-like  tread  he  glided  along  in  the  shadows  of  the  foliage  until  he  could  see 
the  door.  From  the  entrance  an  open  way  was  left  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  down  which  his  pursuers  were  still  slowly  walking.     He  must  cross 
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an  open  space  in  the  line  of  their  vision  in  order  to  get  out,  and  he  calculated  the  distance 
to  be  traversed,  while  listening  to  their  movements,  until  he  felt  sure  that  they  were  so 
far  from  the  door  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  him.  Then  he  made  his  attempt,  darting 
across  the  smooth  pavement  with  his  knife  in  his  hand.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
way. 

Then  came  a  violent  shock  and  he  was  held  as  in  a  vice,  so  tightly  that  he  could 
not  believe  himself  in  the  arms  of  a  human  being.  His  captors  had  anticipated  that 
he  would  try  to  escape  and  had  posted  the  Individual  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  near  the 
doorway.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man  had  received  his  instructions  by  means  of  a  couple 
of  quick  signs,  and  not  a  whisper  had  betrayed  the  measures  taken.  Kafka  struggled 
desperately,  for  he  was  within  three  feet  of  the  door  and  still  believed  an  escape 
possible.  He  tried  to  strike  behind  him  with  his  sharp  blade  of  which  a  single  touch 
would  have  severed  muscle  and  sinew  like  silk  threads,  but  the  bear-like  embrace 
seemed  to  confine  his  whole  body,  his  arms  and  even  his  wrists.  Then  he  felt  him- 
self turned  round  and  the  Individual  pushed  him  towards  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The 
Wanderer  was  advancing  quickly,  and  Keyork  Arabian,  who  had  again  fallen  behind, 
peered  at  Kafka  from  behind  his  tall  companion  with  a  grotesque  expression  in  which 
bodily  fear  and  a  desire  to  laugh  at  the  captive  were  strongly  intermingled. 

**  It  is  of  no  use  to  resist,"  said  the  Wanderer  quietly.  **  We  are  too  strong  for 
you." 

Kafka  said  nothing,  but  his  bloodshot  eyes  glared  up  angrily  at  the  tall  man's 
face. 

'*  He  looks  dangerous,  and  he  still  has  that  thing  in  his  hand,"  said  Keyork  Arabian. 
**  I  think  I  will  give  him  ether  at  once  while  the  Individual  holds  him.  Perhaps  you 
could  do  it." 

**  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  the  Wanderer  answered.  **  What  a  coward  you 
are,  Keyork  !  "  he  added  contemptuously. 

Going  to  Kafka's  side  he  took  him  by  the  wrist  of  the  hand  which  held  the  knife. 
But  Kafka  still  clutched  it  firmly. 

**  You  had  better  give  it  up,"  he  said. 

Kafka  shook  his  head  angrily  and  set  his  teeth,  but  the  Wanderer  unclasped  the 
fingers  by  quiet  force  and  took  the  weapon  away.  He  handed  it  to  Keyork,  who 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  looked  at  it,  smiling  at  last,  and  holding  his  head  on  one 
side. 

*'  To  think,"  he  soliloquized,  ''  that  an  inch  of  such  pretty  stuff  as  Damascus  steel, 
in  the  right  place,  can  draw  the  sharp  red  line  between  time  and  eternity  !  " 

He  put  the  knife  tenderly  away  in  the  bosom  of  his  fur  coat.  His  whole  manner 
changed  and  he  came  forward  with  his  usual,  almost  jaunty  step. 

''  And  now  that  you  are  quite  harmless,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  addressing  Israel 
Kafka,  "  I  hope  to  make  you  see  the  folly  of  your  ways.  I  suppose  you  know  that  you 
are  quite  mad  and  that  the  proper  place  for  you  is  a  lunatic  asylum." 

The  Wanderer  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  Keyork's  shoulder.  **  Remember  what 
I  told  you,"  he  said  sternly.  **  He  will  be  reasonable  now.  Make  your  fellow 
understand  that  he  is  to  let  him  go." 

**  Better  shut  the  door  first,"  said  Keyork,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  then 
coming  back. 

**  Make  haste  !  "  said  the  Wanderer  with  impatience.  "The  man  is  ill,  whether 
he  is  mad  or  not." 

Released  at  last  from  the  Individual's  iron  grip,  Israel  Kafka  staggered  a  little. 
The  Wanderer  took  him  kindly  by  the  arm,  supporting  his  steps  and  leading  him  to  a 
seat.  Kafka  glanced  suspiciously  at  him  and  at  the  other  two,  but  seemed  unable  to 
make  any  further  effort  and  sank  back  with  a  low  groan.  His  face  grew  pale  and  his 
eyelids  drooped. 

**  Get  some  wine — something  to  restore  him,"  the  Wanderer  said. 

Keyork  looked  at  the  Moravian  critically  for  a  moment. 

**Yes,"  he  assented,  **he  is  more  exhausted  than  I  thought.  He  is  not  very 
dangerous  now."  Then  he  went  in  search  of  what  was  needed.  The  Individual  retired 
to  a  distance  and  stood  looking  on  with  folded  arms. 

**  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  asked  the  Wanderer,  speaking  gently.  **  Do  you  understand 
what  I  say  ?  " 

Israel  Kafka  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 
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"You  are  very  ill.  This  foolish  idea  that  has  possessed  you  this  evening  comes 
from  your  illness.  Will  you  go  away  quietly  with  me,  and  make  no  resistance,  so  that 
I  may  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  not  even  a  movement  of  the  head. 

"This  is  merely  a  passing  thing,"  the  Wanderer  continued  in  a  tone  of  quiet  en- 
couragement. **  You  have  been  feverish  and  excited,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  been  too 
much  alone  of  late.  If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  take  care  of  you,  and  see  that  all 
is  well." 

**  I  told  you  that  I  would  kill  her — and  I  will,"  said  Israel  Kafka,  faintly  but 
distinctly. 

"You  will  not  kill  her,"  answered  his  companion.  "  I  will  prevent  you  from  at- 
tempting it,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  well  you  will  see  the  absurdity  of  the  idea." 

Israel  Kafka  made  an  impatient  gesture,  feeble  but  sufficiently  expressive.  Then  all 
at  once  his  limbs  relaxed,  and  his  head  fell  forward  upon  his  breast.  The  Wanderer 
started  to  his  feet  and  moved  him  into  a  more  comfortable  position.  There  were  one 
or  two  quickly  drawn  breaths  ^.nd  the  breathing  ceased  altogether.  At  that  moment 
Keyork  returned  carrying  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  glass. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  the  Wanderer  gravely.     "  Israel  Kafka  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  Keyork,  setting  down  what  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  hastening* 
to  examine  the  unfortunate  man's  face  and  eyes.  "The  Individual  squeezed  him  a 
little  too  hard,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  applying  his  ear  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
moving  his  head  about  a  little  as  he  did  so. 

'*  I  hate  men  who  make  statements  about  things  they  do  not  understand,"  he  said 
vicipusly,  looking  up  as  he  spoke,  but  without  any  expression  of  satisfaction.  ^'  He  is 
no  more  dead  than  you  are — the  greater  pity  !  It  would  have  been  so  convenient.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  slight  syncope — probably. the  result  of  poorness  of  blood  and  an  over- 
excited state  of  the  nerirous  system.  Help  me  to  lay  him  on  his  back.  You  ought  to 
have  known  that  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  Put  a  cushion  under  his  head.  There — 
he  will  come  to  himself  presently,  but  he  will  not  be  so  dangerous  as  he  was." 

The  Wanderer  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  ais  he  helped  Keyork  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

"  How  long  will  it  last  ?  "  he  inquired. 

*  *  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  returned  Keyork  sharply.  "  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  syncope  ? 
Do  you  know  nothing  about  anything  ?  " 

He  had  produced  a  bottle  containing  some  very  strong  salt  and  was  applying  it  to 
the  unconscious  man's  nostrils.  The  Wanderer  paid  no  attention  to  his  irritable  temper 
and  stood  looking  on.  A  long  time  passed  and  yet  the  Moravian  gave  no  further  signs 
of  consciousness. 

"It  is  clear  that  he  cannot  stay  here  if  he  is  to  be  seriously  ill,"  the  Wanderer 
said. 

"  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  cannot  be  taken  away,"  retorted  Keyork. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  combative  frame  of  mind,"  the  other  answered,  sitting 
down  and  lobking  at  his  watch.  "  If  you  cannot  revive  him,  he  ought  to  be  brought 
to  more  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night." 

"In  his  present  condition — of  course,"  said  Keyork  with  a  sneer. 

*  *  Do  you  think  he  would  be  in  danger  on  the  way  ?  " 
"  I  never  think — I  know,!'  snarled  the  sage. 

The  Wanderer  showed  a  slight  surprise  at  the  roughness  of  the  answer,  but  said 
nothing,  contenting  himself  with  watching  the  proceedings  keenly.  He  was  by  no 
means  past  suspecting  that  Keyork  might  apply  some  medicine  the  very  reverse  of 
reviving,  if  left  to  himself.  For  the  present  there  seemed  to  be  no  danger.  The 
pungent  smell  of  salts  of  ammonia  pervaded  the  place  ;  but  the  Wanderer  knew  that 
Keyork  had  a  bottle  of  ether  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  he  rightly  judged  that  a  very 
little  of  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  life  that  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  Nearly  half 
an  hour  passed  before  either  spoke  again.  Then  Keyork  looked  up.  This  time  his 
voice  was  smooth  and  persuasive.     His  irritability  had  all  disappeared. 

"You  must  be  tired,"  he  said.  "  Why  do  you  not  go  home?  Or  else  go  to  my 
house  and  wait  for  us.     The  Individual  and  I  can  take  care  of  him  very  well." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  the  Wanderer  with  a  slight  smile.  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired, 
and  I  prefer  to  stay  where  I  am.     I  am  not  hindering  you,  I  believe." 

Now  Keyork  Arabian  had  no  interest  in  allowing  Israel  Kafka  to  die,  though  the 
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Wanderer  half  believed  that  he  had,  though  he  could  not  imagine  what  that  interest 
might  be.  The  little  man  was  in  reality  on  the  track  of  an  experiment,  and  he  knew 
very  well  that  so  long  as  he  was  so  narrowly  watched  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
try  it.  In  spite  of  his  sneers  at  his  companion's  ignorance,  he  was  aware  that  the  latter 
knew  enough  to  make  every  eiFort  conducive  to  reviving  the  patient  if  left  to  himself, 
and  he  submitted  with  a  bad  grace  to  doing  what  he  would  rather  have  left  undone. 

He  would  have  wished  to  let  the  flame  of  life  sink  yet  lower  before  making  it  brighten 
again,  for  he  had  with  him  a  preparation  which  he  had  been  carrying  in  his  pocket  for 
months  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  happening  upon  just  such  a  case  as  the  present,  and 
he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  But  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  he  wished  to  apply 
it  at  the  precise  point  when,  according  to  all  previous  experience,  the  moment  of  death 
was  past^ — the  moment  when  the  physician  usually  puts  his  watch  in  his  pocket  and 
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looks  about  for  his  hat.  Possibly  if  Kafka,  being  left  without  any  assistance,  had 
shown  no  further  signs  of  sinking,  Keyork  would  have  helped  him  to  sink  a  little  lower. 
To  produce  this  much  desired  result  he  had  nothing  with  him  but  the  ether,  of  which 
the  Wanderer  of  course  knew  the  smell  and  understood  the  effects.  He  saw  the 
chances  of  making  the  experiment  upon  an  excellent  subject  slipping  away  before  his 
eyes  and  he  grew  more  angry  in  proportion  as  they  seemed  farther  removed. 

"  He  is  a  little  better,"  he  said  discontentedly,  after  another  long  interval  of 
silence. 

The  Wanderer  bent  down  and  saw  that  the  eyelids  were  quivering  and  that  the  face 
-was  less  deathly  livid  than  before.  Then  the  eyes  opened  and  stared  dreamily  at  the 
glass  roof. 

"  And  1  will,"  said  the  faint,  weak  voice,  as  though  completing  a  sentence. 

"I  think  not,"  observed  Keyork,  as  though  answering.  "The  people  who  do 
what  they  mean  to  do  are  not  always  talking  about  will."  But  Kafka  had  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

This  time,  however,  his  breathing  was  apparent  and  he  was  evidently  returning  to 
^conscious  state.     The  Wanderer  arranged  the  pillow  more  comfortably  under  his  head 
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and  covered  him  with  his  own  furs.     Keyork,  relinquishing  all  hopes  of  trying"  the 
experiment  at  present,  poured  a  little  wine  down  his  throat. 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  take  him  home  to-night  ?  "  inquired  the  Wanderer. 

He  was  prepared  for  an  ill-tempered  answer,  but  not  for  what  Keyork  actually  said. 
The  little  man  got  upon  his  feet  and  coolly  buttoned  his  coat. 

**  I  think  not,"  he  replied.  *' There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  keep  him  quiet. 
Good-night.  I  am  tired  of  all  this  nonsense,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  my  night's 
rest  for  all  the  Israels  in  Jewry — or  all  the  Jews  in  Israel.  You  can  stay  with  him  if 
you  please." 

Thereupon  he  turned  on  his  heel,  making  a  sign  to  the  Individual,  who  had  not 
moved  from  his  place  since  Kafka  had  lost  consciousness,  and  who  immediately  followed 
his  master. 

*'l  will  come  and  see  to  him  in  the  morning,"  said  Keyork  carelessly  as  he  dis- 
appeared from  sight  among  the  plants. 

The  Wanderer's  long-suffering  temper  was  roused  and  his  eyes  gleamed  angrily  as 
he  looked  after  the  departing  sage. 

"  Hound  !  "  he  ejaculated  in  a  very  audible  voice. 

He  hardly  knew  why  he  was  so  angry  with  the  man  who  called  himself  his  friend. 
Keyork  had  behaved  no  worse  than  an  ordinary  doctor,  for  he  had  stayed  until  the 
danger  was  over  and  had  promised  to  come  again  in  the  morning.  It  was  his  cool 
way  of  disclaiming  all  further  responsibility  and  of  avoiding  all  further  trouble  which 
elicited  the  Wanderer's  resentment,  as  well  as  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  the 
latter  found  himself. 

He  had  certainly  not  anticipated  being  left  in  charge  of  a  sick  man — and  that  sick 
man  Israel  Kafka — in  Unorna's  house  for  the  whole  night,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
prospect.  The  mere  detail  of  having  to  give  some  explanation  to  the  servants,  who 
would  doubtless  come  before  long  to  extinguish  the  lights,  was  far  from  pleasant. 

Moreover,  though  Keyork  had  declared  the  patient  out  of  danger,  there  seemed  no 
absolute  certainty  that  a  relapse  would  not  take  place  before  morning,  and  Kafka  might 
actually  die  for  lack  of  proper  assistance.  His  only  satisfaction  lay  in  the  certainty — 
delusive  enough — that  Unorna  could  not  return  until  the  following  day. 

He  did  not  dare  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  calling  some  one  to  help 
him  and  of  removing  the  Moravian  in  his  present  condition.  The  man  was  still  very 
weak  and  either  altogether  unconscious,  or  sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  The 
weather,  too,  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  exposure  to  the  night  air  might  bring  on  im- 
mediate and  fatal  consequences.  He  examined  Kafka  closely  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  really  asleep.  To  wake  him  would  be  absolutely  cruel  as  well  as 
dangerous.  He  looked  kindly  at  the  weary  face  and  then  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
between  the  plants,  coming  back  at  the  end  of  every  turn  to  look  again  and  assure 
himself  that  no  change  had  taken  place. 

After  some  time  he  began  to  wonder  at  the  total  silence  in  the  house,  or,  rather, 
the  silence  which  was  carefully  provided  for  in  the  conservatory  impressed  itself  upon 
him  for  the  first  time.  It  was  strange,  he  thought,  that  no  one  came  to  put  out  the 
lamps.  He  thought  of  looking  out  into  the  vestibule  beyond,  to  see  whether  the  lights 
were  still  burning  there.  To  his  great  surprise  he  found  the  door  securely  fastened. 
Keyork  Arabian  had  undoubtedly  locked  him  in,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was 
a  prisoner.  He  suspected  some  treachery,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Keyork's 
sole  intention  had  been  to  insure  himself  from  being  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the  night 
by  a  second  visit  from  the  Wanderer,  accompanied  perhaps  by  Kafka.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  the  Wanderer  that  he  could  ring  the  bell.  Somebody  would  certainly  come 
and  let  him  out.  But  disliking  the  idea  of  entering  into  an  explanation,  he  reserved 
that  for  an  emergency.  Had  he  attempted  it  he  would  have  been  still  further  surprised 
to  find  that  it  would  have  produced  no  result.  In  going  through  the  vestibule  Keyork 
had  used  Kafka's  sharp  knife  to  cut  one  of  the  slender  silk-covered  copper-wires  which 
passed  out  of  the  conservatory  on  that  side,  communicating  with  the  servants* 
quarters.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  such  details  of  the  household 
arrangement. 

Keyork's  precautions  were  in  reality  useless  and  they  merely  illustrate  the  ruthlessly 
selfish  character  of  the  man.  The  Wanderer  would  in  all  probability  neither  have 
attempted  to  leave  the  house  with  Kafka  that  night,  nor  to  communicate  with  the 
servants,  even  if  he  had  been  left  free  to  do  either,  and  if  no  one  had  disturbed  him  in 
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his  watch.     He  was  disturbed,  however,  and  very  unexpectedly,  between  half-past  one 
and  a  quarter  to  two  in  the  morning. 

More  than  once  he  had  remained  seated  for  a  long  time,  but  his  eyes  were  growing 
heavy  and  he  roused  himself  and  walked  again  until  he  was  thoroughly  awake.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  events  of  the  day,  except 
Keyork,  he  had  undergone  the  least  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement.  But  even 
to  the  strongest,  the  hours  of  the  night  spent  in  watching  by  a  sick  person  seem  endless 
when  there  is  no  really  strong  personal  anxiety  felt.  He  was  undoubtedly  interested 
in  Kafka's  fate,  and  was  resolved  to  protect  him  as  well  as  to  hinder  him  from  com- 
mitting any  act  of  folly.  But  he  had  only  met  him  for  the  first  time  that  very  after- 
noon, and  under  circumstances  which  had  not  in  the  first  instance  suggested  even  the 
possibility  of  a  friendship  between  the  two.  His  position  towards  Israel  Kafka  was 
altogether  unexpected  and  what  he  felt  was  no  more  than  pity  for  his  sufferings  and 
indignation  against  those  who  had  caused  them. 

When  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  he  stood  still  in  his  walk  and  faced  it.  He 
hardly  recognized  Unorna  in  the  pale,  dishevelled  woman  with  circled  eyes  who  came 
towards  him  under  the  bright  light.  She,  too,  stood  still  when  she  saw  him,  starting 
suddenly.  She  seemed  to  be  very  cold,  for  she  shivered  visibly  and  her  teeth  were 
chattering.  Without  the  least  protection  against  the  bitter  night  air  she  had  fled 
bareheaded  and  cloakless  through  the  open  streets  from  the  church  to  her  home. 

**  You  here  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

**  Yes,  I  am  still  here,"  answered  the  Wanderer.  "  But  I  hardly  expected  you  to 
come  back  to-night,'*  he  added. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  strange  smile  came  into  her  wan  face  and  lingered  there. 
She  had  not  thought  to  hear  him  speak  again,  kindly  or  unkindly,  for  she  had  come 
with  the  fixed  determination  to  meet  her  death  at  Israel  Kafka's  hands  and  to  let  that 
be  the  end.  Amid  all  the  wild  thoughts  that  had  whirled  through  her  brain  as  she  ran 
home  in  the  dark,  that  one  had  not  once  changed. 

*' And  Israel  Kafka  ?"  she  asked,  almost  timidly. 

"  He  is  there — asleep." 

Unorna  came  forward  and  the  Wanderer  showed  her  where  the  man  lay  upon  a 
thick  carpet,  wrapped  in  furs,  his  pale  head  supported  by  a  cushion. 

**He  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  almost  under  her  breath.  **Tell  me  what  has 
happened." 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  her.  The  tremendous  excitement  of  what  had  happened  in 
the  convent  had  cut  her  off  from  the  realization  of  what  had  gone  before.  Strange  as 
it  seemed  even  to  herself,  she  scarcely  comprehended  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  series  of  events,  nor  the  bearing  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Israel  Kafka  sank 
into  such  insignificance  that  she  began  to  pity  his  condition,  and  it  was  hard  to  re- 
member that  the  Wanderer  was  the  man  whom  Beatrice  had  loved,  and  of  whom  she 
had  spoken  so  long  and  so  passionately.  She  found,  too,  an  unreasoned  joy  in  being 
once  more  by  his  side,  no  matter  under  what  conditions.  In  that  happiness,  one-sided 
and  unshared,  she  forgot  everything  else.  Beatrice  had  been  a  dream,  a  vision,  an 
unreal  shadow.  Kafka  was  nothing  to  her,  and  yet  everything,  as  she  suddenly  saw, 
since  he  constituted  a  bond  between  her  and  the  man  she  loved,  which  would  at  least 
outlast  the  night.  In  a  flash  she  saw  that  the  Wanderer  would  not  leave  her  alone 
with  the  Moravian,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  be  moved  for  the  present  without 
danger  to  his  life.  They  must  watch  together  by  his  side  through  the  long  hours. 
Who  could  tell  what  the  night  would  bring  forth  ? 

As  the  new  development  of  the  situation  presented  itself,  the  colour  rose  again  to 
her  cheeks.  The  warmth  of  the  conservatory,  too,  dispelled  the  chill  that  had  penetrated 
her,  and  the  familiar  odours  of  the  flowers  contributed  to  restore  the  lost  equilibrium 
of  mind  and  body. 

**Tell  me  what  has  happened?"  she  said  again. 

In  the  fewest  possible  words  the  Wanderer  told  her  all  that  had  occurred  up  to  the 
moment  of  her  coming,  not  omitting  the  detail  of  the  locked  door. 

**  And  for  what  reason  do  you  suppose  that  Keyork  shut  you  in  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  the  Wanderer  answered.  **  I  do  not  trust  him,  though  I  have 
known  him  so  long." 

**  It  was  mere  selfishness,"  said  Unorna  scornfully.  **  I  know  him  better  than 
you  do.     He  was  afraid  you  would  disturb  him  again  in  the  night." 
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The  Wanderer  said  nothing,  wondering  how  any  man  could  be  so  elaborately 
thoughtful  of  his  own  comfort. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  Unorna  said,  "  we  must  watch  together." 

"  I  see  no  other  way,"  the  Wanderer  answered  indifferently. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  to  sit  in,  within  sight  of  the  sick  man,  and  took  one  himself, 
wondering  at  the  strange  situation,  and  yet  not  caring  to  ask  Unorna  what  had  brought 
her  back,  so  breathless  and  so  pale,  at  such  an  hour.  He  believed,  not  unnaturally, 
that  her  motive  had  been  either  anxiety  for  himself,  or  the  irresistible  longing  to  see 
him  again,  coupled  with  a  distrust  of  his  promise  to  return  when  she  should  send  for 
him.  It  seemed  best  to  accept  her  appearance  without  question,  lest  an  inquiry  should 
lead  to  a  fresh  outburst,  more  unbearable  now  than  before,  since  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  leaving  the  house  without  exposing  her  to  danger.  A  nervous  man  like  Israel 
Kafka  might  spring  up  at  any  moment  and  do  something  desperate. 


i   VERY   ILL,'    SHE   SAID,   ALMOST   t 


After  they  had  taken  their  places  the  silence  lasted  some  moments, 
"you  did  not  believe  all  I  told  you  this  evening?"  sa.d  Unorna  softly,  with  an 
interrogation  in  her  voice.  „ 

"  No,"  the  Wanderer  answered  quietly,      I  did  not. 
"  I  am  glad  of  that— I  was  mad  when  I  spoke." 

CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  Wanderer  was  not  inclined  to  deny  the  statement,  which  accorded  well  enough 
with  his  total  disbelief  of  the  story  Unorna  had  told  him.  But  he  d.d  not  answer  her 
hnmediately,  for  he  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position.  He  would  neither  do 
LTthing  in  the  least  discourteous  beyond  admitting  frankly  that  he  had  not  beUeved 
her  when  she  taxed  him  with  incredulity  ;  nor  would  say  anythmg  which  might  serve 
her  aVa  stepping-stone  for  returning  to  the  original  situation  He  was,  perl^ps, 
■■-lined  to  blaLc  her  somewhat  less  than  at  first,  and  her  changed  manner  m  speaking 
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of  Kafka  somewhat  encouraged  his  leniency.  A  man  will  forgive,  or  at  least  condone, 
much  harshness  to  others  when  he  is  thoroughly  aware  that  it  has  been  exhibited  out 
of  love  for  himself ;  and  a  man  of  the  Wanderer's  character  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort 
of  chivalrous  respect  and  delicate  forbearance  for  a  woman  who  loves  him  sincerely, 
though  against  his  will,  while  he  will  avoid  with  an  almost  exaggerated  prudence  the 
least  word  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  He 
runs  the  risk,  at  the  same  time,  of  being  thrust  into  the  ridiculous  position  of  the  man 
who,  though  young,  assumes  the  manner  and  speech  of  age  and  delivers  himself  of 
grave,  paternal  advice  to  one  who  looks  upon  him,  not  as  an  elder,  but  as  her  chosen 
mate. 

After  Unorna  had  spoken,  the  Wanderer,  therefore,  held  his  peace.  He  inclined  his 
head  a  little,  as  though  to  admit  that  her  plea  of  madness  might  not  be  wholly 
imaginary  ;  but  he  said  nothing.  He  sat  looking  at  Israel  Kafka's  sleeping  face  and 
outstretched  form,  inwardly  wondering  whether  the  hours  would  seem  very  long  before 
Keyork  Arabian  returned  in  the  morning  and  put  an  end  to  the  situation.  Unorna 
waited  in  vain  for  some  response,  and  at  last  spoke  again. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  •*  I  was  mad.  You  cannot  understand  it.  I  dare  say  you  cannot 
even  understand  how  I  can  speak  of  it  now,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  speaking." 

Her  manner  was  more  natural  and  quiet  than  it  had  been  since  the  moment  of 
Kafka's  appearance  in  the  cemetery.  The  Wanderer  noticed  the  tone.  There  was  an 
element  of  real  sadness  in  it,  with  a  leaven  of  bitter  disappointment  and  a  savour  of 
heartfelt  contrition.  She  was  in  earnest  now,  as  she  had  been  before,  but  in  a  different 
way.     He  could  hardly  refuse  her  a  word  in  answer. 

**  Unorna,'.'  he  said  gravely,  "remember  that  you  are  leaving  me  no  choice.  I 
cannot  leave  you  alone  with  that  poor  fellow,  and  so,  whatever  you  wish  to  say,  I  must 
hear.  But  it  would  be  much  better  to  say  nothing  about  what  has  happened  this 
evening — better  for  you  and  for  me.  Neither  men  nor  women  always  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.     We  are  not  angels.     Is  it  not  best  to  let  the  matter  drop  ?  " 

Unorna  listened  quietly,  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

**  You  are  not  so  hard  with  me  as  you  were,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  gratitude  in  her  voice.  As  she  felt  the  dim  possi- 
bility of  a  return  to  her  former  relations  of  friendship  with  him,  Beatrice  and  the  scene 
in  the  church  seemed  to  be  very  far  away.  Again  the  Wanderer  found  it  difficult  to 
answer. 

*.*  It  is  not  for  me  to  be  hard,  as  you  call  it,"  he  said  quietly.  There  was  a  scarcely 
perceptible  smile  on  his  face,  brought  there  not  by  any  feeling  of  satisfaction,  but  by 
his  sense  of  his  own  almost  laughable  perplexity.  He  saw  that  he  was  very  near  being 
driven  to  the  ridiculous  necessity  of  giving  her  some  advice  of  the  paternal  kind.  **  It 
is  not  for  me,  either,  to  talk  to  you  of  what  you  have  done  to  Israel  Kafka  to-day," 
he  continued.  **  Do  not  oblige  me  to  say  anything  about  it.  It  will  be  much  safer. 
You  know  it  all  better  than  I  do,  and  you  understand  your  own  reasons,  as  I  never  can. 
If  you  are  sorry  for  him,  now,  so  much  the  better — ^you  will  nut  hurt  him  any  more  if 
you  can  help  it.  If  you  will  say  that  much  about  the  future  I  shall  be  very  glad,  I 
confess." 

**  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  which  I  will  not  do — if  you  ask  it  ?  "  Unorna 
asked  very  earnestly. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  the  Wanderer  answered,  trying  to  seem  to  ignore  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  her  tone.     **  Some  things  are  harder  to  do  than  others " 

**  Ask  me  the  hardest !  "  she  exclaimed.    "  Ask  me  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth " 

**  No,"  he  said  firmly,  in  the  hope  of  checking  an  outburst  of  passionate  speech. 
**  What  you  have  thought  and  done  is  no  concern  of  mine.  If  you  have  done  anything 
that  you  are  sorry  for,  without  my  knowledge,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  of  it.  I  have 
seen  you  do  many  good  and  kind  acts  during  the  last  month,  and  I  would  rather  leave 
those  memories  untouched  as  far  as  possible.  You  may  have  had  an  object  in  doing 
them  which  in  itself  was  bad.  I  do  not  care.  The  deeds  were  good.  Take  credit 
for  them  and  let  me  give  you  credit  for  them.     That  will  do  neither  of  us  any  harm." 

'*  I  could  tell  you — if  you  would  let  me " 

•*  Do  not  tell  me,"  he  interrupted.  •*  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  The 
one  thing  that  I  have  seen  is  bad  enough.  Let  that  be  all.  Do  you  not  see  that  'r^ 
Besides,  I  am  myself  the  cause  of  it  in  a  measure — unwilling  enough,  Heaven 
knows  I " 
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**The  only  cause,"  said  Unorna  bitterly. 

''Then  I  am  in  some  way  responsible.  I  am  not  quite  without  blame — we  men 
never  are  in  such  cases.     If  I  reproach  you,  I  must  reproach  myself  as  well " 

**  Reproach  yourself ! — ah  no  !  What  can  you  say  against  yourself?  "  She  could  not 
keep  the  love  out  of  her  voice,  if  she  would ;  her  bitterness  had  been  for  herself. 

**  I  will  not  go  into  that,"  he  answered.  **  I  am  to  blame  in  one  way  or  another. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.     Will  you  let  the  matter  rest  ?  " 

'*  And  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  be  friends  to  each  other,  as  we  were  this 
morning?  "  she  asked,  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  Wanderer  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  His  difficulties  were  increasing.  A 
while  ago  he  had  told  her,  as  an  excuse  for  herself,  that  men  and  women  did  not  always 
mean  exactly  what  they  said,  and  even  now  he  did  not  set  himself  up  in  his  own  mind 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Very  honourable  and  truthful  men  do  not  act  upon  any 
set  of  principles  in  regard  to  truth  and  honour.  Their  instinctively  brave  actions  and 
naturally  noble  truthfulness  make  those  principles  which  are  held  up  to  the  unworthy 
for  imitation,  by  those  whose  business  is  the  teaching  of  what  is  good.  The  Wan- 
derer's only  hesitation  lay  between  answering  the  question  or  not  answering  it. 

**  Shall  we  be  friends  again  ?  "  Unorna  asked  a  second  time,  in  a  low  tone.  **  Shall 
we  go  back  to  the  beginning  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible,"  he  answered  slowly. 

Unorna  was  not  like  him,  and  did  not  understand  such  a  nature  as  his  as  she 
understood  Keyork  Arabian.  She  had  believed  that  he  would  at  least  hold  out  some 
hope. 

**  You  might  have  spared  me  that !  "  she  said,  turning  her  face  away.  There  were 
tears  in  her  voice. 

A  few  hours  earlier  his  answer  would  have  brought  fire  to  her  eyes  and  anger  to  her 
voice.  But  a  real  change  had  come  over  her,  not  lasting,  perhaps,  but  strong  in  its 
immediate  effects. 

**  Not  even  a  little  friendship  left?  "  she  said,  breaking  the  silence  that  followed. 

**  I  cannot  change  myself,"  he  answered,  almost  wishing  that  he  could.  **  I  ought, 
perhaps,"  he  added,  as  though  speaking  to  himself.  *'  I  have  done  enough  harm  as 
it  is." 

**  Harm  ?  To  whom  ?  "  She  looked  round  suddenly  and  he  saw  the  moisture  in 
her  eyes. 

**To  him,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  Kafka,  **  and  to  you.  You  loved  him  once.  I 
have  ruined  his  life." 

**  Loved  him  ?  No — I  never  loved  him."  She  shook  her  head,  wondering  whether 
she  spoke  the  truth. 

**  You  must  have  made  him  think  so." 

**I?  No — he  is  mad."  But  she  shrank  before  his  honest  look,  and  suddenly 
broke  down.  **No — I  will  not  lie  to  you — you  are  too  true — yes,  I  loved  him,  or  I 
thought  I  did,  until  you  came,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  no  one " 

But  she  checked  herself,  as  she  felt  the  blood  rising  to  her  cheeks.  She  could 
blush  still,  and  still  be  ashamed.  Even  she  was  not  all  bad,  now  that  she  was  calm 
and  that  the  change  had  come  over  her. 

**  You  see,"  the  Wanderer  said  gently,  **  I  am  to  blame  for  it  all." 

**  For  it  all  ?  No — not  for  the  thousandth  part  of  it  all.  What  blame  have  you  in 
being  what  you  are  ?  Blame  God  in  Heaven — for  making  such  a  man.  Blame  me  for 
what  you  know  ;  blame  me  for  all  that  you  will  not  let  me  tell  you.  Blame  Kafka  for 
his  mad  belief  in  me  and  Keyork  Arabian  for  the  rest — but  do  not  blame  yourself — oh, 
no  !     Not  that !  " 

**  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Unorna,"  he  said.     **  Be  just  first." 

**  What  is  justice  ?  "  she  asked.  Then  she  turned  her  head  away  again.  **  If  you 
knew  what  justice  means  for  me,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  be  just.  You  would  be  more 
merciful." 

**  You  exaggerate "     He  spoke  kindly,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

**  No.  You  do  not  know,  that  is  all.  And  you  can  never  guess.  There  is  only 
one  man  living  who  could  imagine  such  things  as  I  have  done — and  tried  to  do.  He 
is  Keyork  Arabian.     But  he  would  have  been  wiser  than  I,  perhaps." 

She  relapsed  into  silence.  Before  her  rose  the  dim  altar  in  the  church,  the  shadowy 
figure  of  Beatrice  standing  up  in  the  dark,  the  horrible  sacrilege  that  was  to  have  been 
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done.     Her  face  grew  dark  with,  fear  of  her  own  soul.     The  Wanderer  went  so  far  as 
to  try  and  distract  her  from  her  gloomy  thoughts,  out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart. 

"  I  am  no  theologian,"  he  said,  **  but  I  fancy  that  in  the  long  reckoning  the  inten- 
tion goes  for  more  than  the  act." 

**  The  intention  !  "  she  cried,  looking  back  with  a  start.     **  If  that  be  true " 

With  a  shudder  she  buried  her  face  in  her  two  hands,  pressing  them  to  her  eyes 
as  though  to  blind  them  to  some  awful  sight.  Then,  with  a  short  struggle,  she  turned 
to  him  again. 

**  There  is  no  forgiveness  for  me  in  Heaven,"  she  said.  **  Shall  there  be  none  on 
earth  ?  .  Not  even  a  little,  from  you  to  me  ?  " 

**  There  is  no  question  of  forgiveness  between  you  and  me.  You  have  not  injured 
me,  but  Israel  Kafka.  Judge  for  yourself  which  of  us  two,  he  or  I,  has  anything  to 
forgive.  I  am  to-day  what  I  was  yesterday  and  may  be  to-morrow.  He  lies  there, 
dying  of  his  love  for  you,  if  ever  a  man  died  for  love.  And  as  though  that  were  not 
enough,  you  have  tortured  him — well,  I  will  not  speak  of  it.  But  that  is  all.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  deeds,  or  intentions,  of  which  you  accuse  yourself.  You  are  tired, 
overwrought,  worn  out  with  all  this — what  shall  I  say  ?  It  is  natural  enough,  I 
suppose " 

"You  say  there  is  no  question  of  forgiveness,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  but 
speaking  more  calmly.  **  What  is  it  then  ?  What  is  the  real  question  ?  If  you  have 
nothing  to  forgive  why  can  we  not  be  friends  as  we  were  before  ?  " 

**  There  is  something  besides  that  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  of  two  people 
neither  should  have  injured  the  other.  You  have  broken  something,  destroyed  some- 
thing— I  cannot  mend  it.     I  wish  I  could." 

**  You  wish  you  could  ?  "  she  repeated  earnestly. 

**  I  wish  that  the  thing  had  not  been  done.  I  wish  that  I  had  not  seen  what  I  saw 
to-day.  We  should  be  where  we  were  this  morning — and  he  perhaps  would  not  be 
here." 

**  It  must  have  come  some  day,"  Unorna  said.  **He  must  have  seen  that  I 
loved — that  I  loved  you.  Is  there  any  use  in  not  speaking  plainly  now  ?  Then  at  some 
other  time,  in  some  other  place,  he  would  have  done  what  he  did,  and  I  should  have 
been  angry  and  cruel — for  it  is  my  nature  to  be  cruel  when  I  am  angry,  and  to  be 
angry  easily,  at  that.  Men  talk  so  easily  of  self-control,  and  self-command  and  dignity, 
and  self-respect !  They  have  not  loved — that  is  all.  I  am  not  angry  now,  nor  cruel. 
I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I  would  undo  it,  if  deeds  were  knots  and  wishes  deeds. 
I  am  sorry,  beyond  all  words  to  tell  you.  How  poor  it  sounds  now  that  I  have  said 
it !     You  do  not  even  believe  me." 

**  You  are  wrong.     I  know  that  you  are  in  earnest." 

**  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  bitterly.  **  Have  I  never  lied  to  you  ?  If  you 
believed  me  you  would  forgive  me.  If  you  forgave  me  your  friendship  would  come 
back.  I  cannot  even  swear  to  you  that  I  am  telling  the  truth.  Heaven  would  not  be 
my  witness  now  if  I  told  a  thousand  truths,  each  truer  than  the  last." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  the  Wanderer  said,  almost  wearily.  **  I  have  told  you 
so,  you  have  not  injured  me,  but  him." 

**  But  if  it  meant  a  whole  world  to  me — no,  for  I  am  nothing  to  you — but  if  it  cost 
you  nothing,  but  the  little  breath  that  can  carry  the  three  words — would  you  say  it  ? 
Is  it  much  to  say  ?  Is  it  like  saying,  I  love  you,  or,  I  honour  you,  respect  you  ?  It  is 
so  little,  and  would  mean  so  much." 

**  To  me  it  can  mean  nothing,  unless  you  ask  me  to  forgive  you  deeds  of  which  I 
know  nothing.     And  then  it  means  still  less  to  me." 

**  Will  you  say  it,  only  say  the  three  words  once?  " 

**  I  forgive  you,"  said  the  Wanderer  quietly.  It  cost  him  nothing,  and,  to  him, 
meant  less. 

Unorna  bent  her  head  and  was  silent.  It  was  something  to  have  heard  him  say  it 
though  he  could  not  guess  the  least  of  the  sins  which  she  made  it  include.  She  herself 
hardly  knew  why  she  had  so  insisted.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  longing  to  hear  words 
kind  in  themselves,  if  not  in  tone,  nor  in  his  meaning  of  them.  Possibly,  too,  she  felt  a 
dim  presentiment  of  her  coming  end,  and  would  take  with  her  that  infinitesimal  grain  of 
pardon  to  the  state  in  which  she  hoped  for  no  other  forgiveness. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  say  it,"  she  said  at  last. 

A  long  silence  followed  during  which  the  thoughts  of  each  went  their  own  way. 
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Suddenly  Israel  Kafka  stirred  in  his  sleep.  The  Wanderer  went  quickly  fonvard  and 
knelt  down  beside  him  and  arranged  the  silken  pillow  as  best  he  could.  Unorna  was 
on  the  other  side  almost  as  soon.  With  a  tenderness  of  expression  and  touch  which 
nothing  can  describe  she  moved  the  sleeping  head  into  a  comfortable  position  and 
smoothed  the  cushion,  and  drew  up  the  furs  disturbed  by  the  nervous  hands.  The 
Wanderer  let  her  have  her  way.  When  she  had  finished  their  eyes  met.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  she  was  asking  his  approval  and  a  word  of  encouragement,  but  he 
withheld  neither. 

"  You  are  very  gentle  with  him.     He  would  thank  you  if  he  could." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  to  be  kind  to  him  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  am  keeping  my  word. 
But  he  would  not  thank  me.     He  would  kill  me  if  he  were  awake." 

The  Wanderer  shook  his  head.        *'  He  was  ill  and  mad  with  pain,"  he   answered. 
"He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.     When  he  wakes,  it  will  be  different," 

Unorna  rose,  and  the  Wanderer  followed  her. 

"  You  cannot  believe  that  I  care,"  she  said,  as  she  resumed  her  seat,     "He  is  not 
you.     My  soul  would  not  be  the  nearer  to  peace  for  a  word  of  his." 


For  a  long  time  she  sat  quite  still,  her  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap,  her  head  bent 
wearily  as  though  she  bore  a  heavy  burden. 

"Can  you  not  rest?"  the  Wanderer  asked  at  length.      "  1  can  watch  alone." 

"  No.     I  cannot  rest.      I  shall  never  rest  again." 

The  words  came  slowly,  as  though  spoken  to  herself. 

•'  Do  you  bid  me  goi*"  she  asked  after  a  time,  looking  up  and  seeing  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her, 

"  Bid  you  go?     In  your  own  house?  "     The  tone  was  one  of  ordinary  courtesy. 

Unorna  smiled  sadly.  "  1  would  rather  you  struck  me  than  that  you  spoke  to  me 
like  that ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  have  no  need  of  such  civil  forbearance  with  me. 
If  you  bid  me  go,  I  will  go.  If  you  bid  me  stay,  1  will  not  move.  Only  speak  frankly. 
Say  which  you  would  prefer 

"Then  stay,"  said  the  Wanderer  simply. 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly  and  was  silent  again.  A  distant  clock  chimed  the 
hour.     The  morning  was  slowly  drawing  near. 

"  And  you,"  said  Unorna,  looking  up  at  the  sound.  "  Will  you  not  rest?  Why 
should  you  not  sleep  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  tired." 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,  I  think,"  she  answered  sadly.  "And  yet  you  might — you 
might."     Her  voice  died  away  dreamily. 
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** Trust  you  to  watch  that  poor  man?  Indeed  I  do.  You  were  not  acting  just 
now,  when  you  touched  him  so  tenderly.  You  are  in  earnest.  You  will  be  kind  to 
him,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  And  you  yourself?  Do  you  fear  nothing  from  me,  if  you  should  sleep  before  my 
eyes  ?  Do  you  not  fear  that  in  your  unconsciousness  I  might  touch  you  and  make 
you  more  unconscious  still  and  make  you  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  her  and  smiled  incredulously,  partly  out  of  scorn  for  the 
imaginary  danger,  and  partly  because  something  told  him  that  she  had  changed  and 
would  not  attempt  any  of  her  witchcraft  upon  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  I  am  not  afraid  of  that." 

**You  are  right,"  she  said  gravely.  **My  sins  are  enough  already.  The  evil  is 
sufficient.  Do  as  you  will.  If  you  can  sleep,  then  sleep  in  peace.  If  you  will  watch, 
watch  with  me." 

Then  neither  spoke  again.  Unorna  bent  her  head  as  she  had  done  before,  'the 
Wanderer  leaned  back  resting  comfortably  against  the  cushion  of  the  high  carved 
chair,  his  eyes  directed  towards  the  place  where  Israel  Kafka  lay.  The  air  was  warm, 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  sweet  but  not  heavy.  The  silence  was  intense,  for  even  the 
little  fountain  was  still.  He  had  watched  almost  all  night  and  his  eyelids  drooped. 
He  forgot  Unorna  and  thought  only  of  the  sick  man  trying  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
pale  head  as  it  lay  under  the  bright  light. 

When  Unorna  looked  up  at  last  she  saw  that  he  was  asleep..  At  first  she  was 
surprised,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  said  to  him  half  an  hour  earlier,  for  she  herself 
could  not  have  closed  her  eyes,  and  felt  that  she  could  never  close  them  again.  Then 
she  sighed.  It  was  but  one  proof  more  of  his  supreme  indifference.  He  had  not  even 
cared  to  speak  to  her,  and  if  she  had  not  constantly  spoken  to  him  throughout  the 
hours  they  had  passed  together  he  would  perhaps  have  been  sleeping  long  before  now. 

And  yet  she  feared  to  wake  him  and  was  almost  glad  that  he  was  unconscious.  In 
the  solitude  she  could  gaze  on  him  to  her  heart's  desire,  she  could  let  her  eyes  look 
their  fill,  and  no  one  could  say  her  nay.  He  must  be  very  tired,  she  thought,  and  she 
vaguely  wondered  why  she  felt  no  bodily  weariness,  when  her  soul  was  so  heavy. 

She  sat  still  and  watched  him.  It  might  be  the  last  time,  she  thought,  for  who 
could  tell  what  would  happen  to-morrow  ?  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it  all. 
What  would  Beatrice  do  ?  What  would  Sister  Paul  say  ?  How  much  would  she  tell 
of  what  she  had  seen  ?  How  much  had  she  really  seen  which  she  could  tell  clearly  ? 
There  were  terrible  possibilities  in  the  future  if  all  were  known.  Such  deeds,  and 
even  the  attempt  at  such  deeds  as  she  had  tried  to  do,  could  be  judged  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  she  might  be  brought  to  trial,  if  she  lived,  as  a  common  prisoner,  and  held, 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  world  in  all  her  shame  and  guilt.  But  death  would  be 
worse  than  that.  As  she  thought  of  that  other  Judgment,  she  grew  dizzy  with  horror 
as  she  had  been  when  the  idea  had  first  entered  her  brain. 

Then  she  was  conscious  that  she  was  again  looking  at  the  Wanderer  as  he  lay 
back  asleep  in  his  tall  chair.  The  pale  and  noble  face  expressed  the  stainless  soul 
and  the  manly  character.  She  saw  in  it  the  peace  she  had  lost,  and  yet  knew  that 
through  him  she  had  lost  her  peace  for  ever. 

It  was  perhaps  the  last  time.  Never  again,  perhaps,  after  the  morning  had 
broken,  should  she  look  on  what  she  loved  best  on  earth.  She  would  be  gone,  ruined, 
dead  perhaps.  And  he  ?  He  would  be  still  himselL  He  would  remember  her  half 
carelessly,  half  in  wonder,  as  a  woman  who  had  once  been  almost  his  friend.  That 
would  be  all  that  would  be  left  in  him  of  her,  beyond  a  memory  of  the  repulsion  he 
had  felt  for  her  deeds. 

She  fancied  she  could  have  met  the  worst  in  the  future  less  hopelessly  if  he  could 
have  remembered  her  a  little  more  kindly  when  all  was  over.  Even  now,  it  might  be 
in  her  power  to  cast  a  veil  upon  the  pictures  in  his  mind.  But  the  mere  thought  was 
horrible  to  her,  though  a  few  hours  before  she  had  hardly  trembled  at  the  doing  of  a 
frightful  sacrilege.  In  that  short  time  the  humiliation  of  failure,  the  realization  of 
what  she  had  almost  done,  above  all  the  ever-rising  tide  of  a  real  and  passionate  love, 
had  swept  away  many  familiar  landmarks  in  her  thoughts,  and  had  turned  much  to 
lead  which  had  once  seemed  brighter  than  gold.  She  hated  the  very  idea  of  using 
again  those  arts  which  had  so  directly  wrought  her  utter  destruction.  But  she  longed 
to  know  that  in  the  world  whither  he  would  doubtless  go  to-morrow  he  would  bear 
with  him  one  kind  memory  of  her,  one  natural  friendly  thought  not  grafted  upon  his 
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mind  by  her  power,  but  growing  of  its  own  self  in  his  inmost  heart.     Only  a  friendly 
memory — nothing  more  than  that. 

She  rose  noiselessly  and  came  to  his  side  and  looked  down  into  his  face.  Very 
long  she  stood  there,  motionless  as  a  statue,  beautiful  as  a  mourning  angel. 

It  was  so  little  that  she  asked.  It  was  so  little  compared  with  all  she  had  hoped, 
or  in  comparison  with  all  she  had  demanded,  so  little  in  respect  of  what  she  had  given. 
For  she  had  given  her  soul.  And  in  return  she  asked  only  for  one  small  kindly  thoug'ht 
when  all  should  be  over. 

She  bent  down  as  she  stood  and  touched  his  cool  forehead  with  her  lips. 

**  Sleep  on,  my  beloved,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  murmured  softly  and  sadly. 

She  started  a  little  at  what  she  had  done, .  and  drew  back,  half  afraid,  like  an 
innocent  girl.  But  as  though  he  had  obeyed  her  words,  .he  seemed  to  sleep  more 
deeply  still.  He  must  be  very  tired,  she  thought,  to  sleep  like  that,  but  she  was 
thankful  that  the  soft  kiss,  the  first  and  last,  had  not  waked  him. 

"Sleep  on,"  she  said  again  in  a  whisper  scarcely  audible  to  herself.  VForg-et 
Unorna,  if  you  cannot  think  of  her  mercifully  and  kindly.  Sleep  on,  you  have  the 
right  to  rest,  and  I  can  never  rest  again.  You  have  forgiven — forget,  too,  then, 
unless  you  can  remember  better  things  of  me  than  I  have  deserved  in  your  memory. 
Let  her  take  her  kingdom  back.  It  was  never  mine — remember  what  you  will,  forg^et 
at  least  the  wrong  I  did,  and  forgive  the  wrong  you  never  knew — for  you  will  know  it 
surely  some  day.  Ah,  love — I  love  you  so — dream  but  one  dream,  and  let  me  think  I 
take  her  place.  She  never  loved  you  more  than  I,,  she  never  can.  She  would  not 
have  done  what  I  have  done.  Dream  only  that  I  am  Beatrice  for  this  once.  Then 
when  you  wake  you  will  not  think  so  cruelly  of  me.  Oh,  that  I  might  be  she — and 
you  your  loving  self — that  I  might  be  she  for  one  day  in  thought  and  word,  in  deed 
and  voice,  in  face  and  soul !  Dear  love — you  would  never  know  it,  yet  I  should  know 
that  you  had  had  one  loving  thought  for  me.  You  would  forget.  It  would  not  matter 
then  to  you,  for  you  would  have  only  dreamed,  and  I  should  have  the  certainty — for 
ever,  to  take  with  me  always  !  " 

As  though  the  words  carried  a  meaning  with  them  to  his  sleeping  senses,  a  look  of 
supreme  and  almost  heavenly  happiness  stole  over  his  sleeping  face.  But  Unorna 
could,  not  see  it.  She  had  turned  suddenly  away,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  upon 
the  back  of  her  own  chair. 

**Are  there  no  miracles  left  in  Heaven?"  she  moaned,  half  whispering  lest  she 
should  wake  him.  'Ms  there  no  miracle  of  deeds  undone  again  and  of  forgiveness 
given — for  me  ?   God  !    God  !    That  we  should  be  for  ever  what  we  make  ourselves  !  " 

There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  now,  as  there  had  been  twice  that  night.  In  her 
despair,  that  fountain  of  relief,  shallow  always  and  not  apt  to  overflow,  was  dried  up 
and  scorched  with  pain.  And,  for  the  time  at  least,  worse  things  were  gone  from  her, 
though  she  suffered  more.  As  though  some  portion  of  her  passionate  wish  had  been 
fulfilled,  she  felt  that  she  could  never  do  again  what  she  had  done ;  she  felt  that  she 
was  truthful  now  as  he  was,  and  that  she  knew  evil  from  good  even  as  Beatrice  knew 
it.     The  horror  of  her  sins  took  new  growth  in  her  changed  vision. 

"Was  I  lost  from  the  first  beginning?"  she  asked  passionately.  "Was  I  bom  to 
be  all  I  am,  and  foredestined  to  do  all  I  have  done  ?  Was  she  born  an  angel  and  I  a 
devil  from  hell  ?   What  is  it  all  ?   What  is  this  life,  and  what  is  that  other  beyond  it  ?  " 

Behind  her,  in  his  chair,  the  Wanderer  still  slept.  Still  his  face  wore  the  kadiant 
look  of  joy  that  had  so  suddenly  come  into  it  as  she  turned  away.  He  scarcely 
breathed,  so  calmly  he  slept.  But  Unorna  did  not  raise  her  head  nor  look  at  him,  and 
on  the  carpet  near  her  feet  Israel  Kafka  lay  as  still  and  as  deeply  unconscious  as  the 
Wanderer  himself.  By  a  strange  destiny  she  sat  there,  between  the  two  men  in  whom 
her  whole  life  had  been  wrecked,  and  she  alone  was  waking. 

When  she  at  last  raised  her  eyes  the  dawn  was  breaking.  Through  the  transparent 
roof  of  glass  a  cold  gray  light  began  to  descend  upon  the  warm,  still  brightness  of  the 
lamps.  The  shadows  changed,  the  colours  grew  more  cold,  the  dark  nooks  among 
the  heavy  foliage  less  black.  Israel  Kafka's  face  was  ghastly  and  livid — the  Wanderer's 
had  the  alabaster  transparency  that  comes  upon  some  strong  men  in  sleep.  Still, 
neither  stirred.  Unorna  turned  from  the  one  and  looked  upon  the  other.  For  the 
first  time  she  saw  how  he  had  changed,  and  wondered. 

"  How  peacefully  he  sleeps  !  "  she  thought.     "  He  is  dreaming  of  her." 

The  dawn  came  stealing  on,  not  soft  and  blushing  as  in  southern  lands,  but  cold. 
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resistless  and  grim  as  ancient  fate  ;  not  the  maiden  herald  of  the  sun  with  rose-tipped 
fingers  and  grey,  liquid  eyes,  but  hard,  cruel,  sullen,  and  less  darkness  following  upon 
a  greater  and  going-  before  a  dull,  sunless  and  heavy  day. 

The  door  opened  somewhat  noisily  and  a  brisk  step  fell  upon  the  marble  pavement. 
Unorna  rose  noiselessly  to  her  feet  and  hastening  along  the  open  space  came  face  to 
face  with  Keyork  Arabian.  He  stopped  and  looked  up  at  her  from  beneath  his  heavy 
brows,  with  surprise  and  suspicion.     She  raised  one  finger  to  her  lips. 

"You  here  already?"  he  asked  obeying  her  gesture  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  she  whispered,  not  satisfied.  "  They  are  asleep.  You  will  wake 
them." 

Keyork  came  forward.  He  could  move  quietly  enough  when  he  chose.  He  glanced 
at  the  Wanderer. 

"  He  looks  comfortable  enough,"  he  whispered,  half  contemptuously. 

Then  he  bent  down  over  Israel  Kafka  and  carefully  examined  his  face.  To  him  the 
ghastly  pallor  meant  nothing.      It  was  but  the  natural  result  of  excessive  exhaustion. 
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"Put  him  into  a  lethargy,"  said  he  under  his  breath,  but  with  authority  in  his 
manner. 

Unorna  shook  her  head.     Keyork's  small  eye:  brightened  angrily. 

"  Do  it,"  he  said,  "What  is  this  caprice  ?  Are  you  mad?  I  want  to  take  his 
temperature  without  waking  him." 

Unorna  folded  her  arms. 

"  Do  you  want  him  to  suffer  more?  "  asked  Keyork  with  a  diabolical  smile.  "  If 
so  I  will  wake  him  by  all  means  ;  I  am  always  at  your  service,  you  know." 

"  Will  he  suffer,  if  he  wakes  naturally  ?  " 

"  Horribly— in  the  head." 

Unorna  knelt  down  and  let  her  hand  rest  a  few  seconds  on  Kafka's  brow.  The 
features,  drawn  with  pain,  immediately  relaxed. 

"You  have  hypnotized  the  one,"  grumbled  Keyork  as  he  bent  down  again.  "I 
cannot  imag'ine  why  you  should  object  to  doing  the  same  for  the  other." 

"  The  other  ?"  Unorna  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Our  friend  there,  in  the  arm  chair." 

"  It  is  not  true.      He  fell  asleep  of  himself." 

Keyork  smiled  again,  incredulously  this  time.  He  had  already  applied  his  pocket- 
thermometer  and  looked  at  his  watch.  Unorna  had  risen  to  her  feet,  disdaining  to 
defend  herself  against  the  imputation  expressed  in  his  face.  Some  minutes  passed  in 
silence. 
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"  He  has  no  fever,"  said  Keyork  looking  at  the  tittle  instrument.  "  I  will  call  the 
Individual  and  we  will  take  him  away." 

"Where?" 

"To  his  lodging,  of  course.  Where  else?"  He  turned  and  went  towards  the 
door. 

In  a  moment,  Unorna  was  kneeling  again  by  Kafka's  side,  her  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, her  lips  close  to  his  ear. 

"This  is  the  last  time  that  I  will  use  my  power  on  you  or  upon  any  one,"  she  said 
quickly,  for  the  time  was  short.  "  Obey  me,  as  you  must.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Will  you  obey  ?  " 

"Yes,"  came  the  faint  answer  as  from  very  far  off. 

"  You  will  wake  two  hours  from  now.  You  will  not  forget  all  that  has  happened, 
but  you  will  never  love  me  again.  1  forbid  you  ever  to  love  me  again  1  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

"I  understand." 

"  You  will  only  forget  that  I  have  told  you  this,  though  you  will  obey.  You  will 
see  me  again,  and  if  you  can  forgive  me  of  your  own  free  will,  forgive  me  then.  That 
must  be  of  your  own  free  will.  Wake  in  two  hours  of  yourself,  without  pain  or 
sickness." 

Again  she  touched  his  forehead  and  then  sprang  to  her  feet.  Keyork  was  coming 
back  with  his  dumb  servant.  At  a  sign,  the  Individual  lifted  Kafka  from  the  floor, 
taking  from  him  the  Wanderer's  furs  and  wrapping  him  in  others  which  Keyork  had 
brought.  The  strong  man  walked  away  with  his  burden  as  though  he  were  carrying 
a  child.     Keyork  Arabian  lingered  a  moment. 

' '  What  made  you  come  back  so  early  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  she  answered,  drawing  back. 

"  No?     Well,  I  am  not  curious.     You  have  an  excellent  opportunity  now." 

"  An  opportunity?  "  Unorna  repeated  with  a  cold  interrogative. 

"  Excellent,"  said  the  little  man,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  reach  her  ear,  for  she  would 
not  bend  her  head.  "  You  have  only  to  whisper  into  his  ear  that  you  are  Beatrice  and 
he  will  believe  you  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"Go! "said  Unorna. 

Though  the  word  was  not  spoken  above  her  breath  it  was  fierce  and  commanding. 
Keyork  Arabian  smiled  in  an  evil  way,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  her. 

{Ta  be  loniinued.) 
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With  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by  the  Painter.' 

A.THER  more  than  ayear  ago  George  Wilson,  known  to  a  small  circle 
as  a  painter  of  rare  gifts,  died  in  his  forty-second  year,  leaving  behind 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  very  lovely  work,  Fictor  Ignotus ! 
The  general  public  never  heard  his  name  ;  and  even  to  the  small 
section  of  the  public  which  prides  itself  upon  its  special  knowledge  of 
art,  and  appreciation  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  current  art,  he 
remained  practically  unknown. 

That  W'ilson's  genius  received  but  scant  recognition  during  his 
life  was  largely  due  to  his  own  modest,  reticent,  retiring  temperament.  He  was  not 
specially  ill-used  by  either  Providence  or  his  fellow  men,  and  did  not  feel  himself  so  ill- 
used.  He  buried  himself  in  his  art,  and  lived  happily  enough,  without  making  much 
effort  to  rise  to  the  surface.  He  never  could  have  been  a  popular  painter.  His  art 
was  too  refined,  idealistic,  visionary  ;  and  in  this  age  of  blatant  self-assertion  he 
seldom  took  even  the  most  ordinary  means  of  making  himself  known.  He  did 
occasionally  exhibit  his  pictures,  sometimes  in  the  Dudley,  sometimes  at  the  Institute, 
once  at  least  in  the  Grosvenor,  and  once  at  the  Academy  ;  but  he  was  not  a  regular 
exhibitor,  and  often,  in  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  his  ideal,  failed  to  have  his 
pictures  ready  for  the  exhibitions  for  which  they  were  intended.  If  he  had  obtained 
a  wider  recognition,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  both  pleasant  and  beneficial  to 
him.  His  art  has  some  of  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  recluse  art.  But  he  was 
spared  that  sordid  struggle  with  poverty  which  has  warped  many  a  man  of  genius.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  painted  "  pot-boilers,"  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
did  paint  them,  unless  a  rare  portrait  could  be  so  designated.  He  remained  poor  ;  but 
he  had  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  who  bought  his  pictures  because  they  loved  his  art,  and 
as  he  never  married  he  managed  to  live  comfortably  enough.  The  art-critics  molested 
him  but  little.  They  may  occasionally  have  "  damned  him  with  faint  praise,"  but  he 
troubled  himself  little  about  them,  whether  they  spoke  or  remained  silent.  His  worst 
enemy  was  the  very  distressing  chronic  gastric  disease  of  which  after  much  suffering 
he  died.  For  many  years,  and  these  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  this  malady,  which  incapacitated  him  from  steady  work  in  the  studio. 

Of  the  outward  facts  of  his  life  there  is  not  much  to  tell.  His  adventures  were 
chiefly  in  the  regions  of  imagination.  They  are  recorded  in  his  art ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  add  very  much  to  this  all  too  brief  autobiography  in  colour  and  chalk. 

George  Wilson  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1848,  at  Tochineal,  a 
large  farm  near  the  royal  burgh  of  Cullen,  a  fishing-town  on  the  Banffshire  coast. 
His  father  was  factor,  or  land-agent,  to  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  an  office  hereditary  in  the 
family  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  and  George  was  educated  first  in  the  parish 
school  of  Cullen,  afterwards  at  a  boarding-school  in  Aberdeen,  and  finally  entered  the 
'  The  pictures  and  drawings  engraved,  with  two  exceptions  noted,  "re  in  the  possession  of  Ihe  writer. 
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University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  always  an  omnivorous  reader  in  a  desultory'  way, 
but  did  not  specially  distinguish  himself  at  either  school  or  college.  His  genius  for 
painting  was  by  no  means  hereditarj-,  but  quite  a  chance  variation  from  the  family  type. 
It  showed  itself  early  ;  and  when  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  having  determined 
to   make   painting   his    profession,  he  -came   to    London,    and    entered    Heatherley's 


studio  in  Newman  Street,  where  he  studied  for  some  time.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  Academy  School,  but  did  not  long  remain  there,  deserting  it  to  study 
figure   drawing   at   the    Slade   School,    under    Mr.    Poynter. 

After  this  he  made  London  his  head-quarters,  but  lived  the  nomad  life  of  a  land- 
scape-painter, going  for  some  months  almost  every  year  either  to  Scotland  or  the 
south  of  England,  or  both.     He  was  several  times  in  Italy,  and  once  in  Algiers. 

Once,  when  in  lodgings  in  Scotland,  he  seems  to  have  not  a  little  puzzled  and 
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scandalized  his  landlady,  who  complained  that  she  could  not  understand  this  quiet 
young  gentleman,  who  was  always  reading  his  Bible,  and  yet  was  addicted  to  drawing 
pictures  of  naked  men  and  women,  which  to  her  horror  stared  her  in  the  face  all  over 
the  room,  whenever  she  came  in.    He  was  probably  at  work  upon  some  Biblical  design. 

He  was  singularly  sensitive,  shy,  and  reticent,  even  with  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  was  always  a  silent  man,  with  a  gift  of  silence  which  might  have  delighted  Carlyle 
himself,  had  he  known  him.  If  betrayed  into  expressing  an  opinion  about  anything, 
he  would  often  suddenly  stop,  as  if  he  felt  that  nothing  he  could  say  could  have  the 
slightest  interest  for  any  one.  But  if  he  even  ventured  to  say  of  some  beautiful  thing 
that  it  was  **  awfully  jolly,"  it  was  worth  something  to  hear  him  say  it,  such  a  depth 
of  enthusiastic  appreciation  he  managed  to  convey  in  so  conventional  a  phrase.  He 
was,  however,  a  delightful  letter-writer,  expressing  himself  easily  and  racily,  so  that 
even  his  briefest  notes  had  a  charming  individuality. 

He  had  several  little  knots  of  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  and 
among  whom  he  would  appear  and  disappear,  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  like  a  migratory 
bird.  He  lived  an  innocent,  impulsive,  vivid  life,  balanced  by  an  inward  harmony  ; 
shrinking  from  everything  coarse  and  ugly  with  a  morality  which  was  instinctive  rather 
than  of  conventional  principle.  He  loved  music,  children,  and  flowers.  Music  was, 
indeed,  his  spirit's  native  air  ;  he  seemed  to  inhale  it  like  a  satisfying  perfume,  and  to 
pasture  his  imagination  upon  it. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  which  was 
practically  a  process  of  slow  starvation,  made  steady  work  impossible  for  him.  Yet 
he  never  lost  heart,  was  always  hoping  for  complete  recovery,  always  dreaming  of  the 
better  work  he  would  do  when  he  should  get  stronger.  Even  the  short  letters  written 
in  pencil  in  his  last  illness  are  full  of  this  undaunted  spirit. 

He  died  at  his  brother's  house  at  Castle  Park,  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  ist 
of  April,  1890,  in  his  forty-second  year,  his  mind  remaining  clear  to  the  last. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  his  letters  are  but  a  rough  sampling  of  his  spirit ; 
but  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  man  as  he  was,  with  his  inextinguishable  delight 
in  life,  and  dauntless  hope,  than  any  words  not  his  own  could. 

From  Algiers  he  writes  in  May,  1885  :  **  How  lovely  the  country  is  just  now  there 
are  no  words  to  say.  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  paradise  of  wild  flowers.  There 
are  most  of  ours,  but  much  bigger  than  with  us.  And  innumerable  others  as  new  to 
me  as  the  queer  jewel-stones  in  the  New  Jerusalem  would  be — marvellous  cups  and 
trumpets  and  bugles."  But  even  then,  five  years  before  his  death,  he  adds  :  **  I  have 
had  a  bad  turn  of  it  .with  the  arch-fiend.  Dyspepsia,  which  has  taken  the  colour  out  of 
life  generally  a  good  deal,  but  I  hope  for  better  things  before  long." 

A  few  days  later,  from  the  same  place  :  **  I  wish  you  were  here.  How  you  would 
delight  in  the  lovely  evenings.  The  day  seems  to  swoon  away  into  night  under 
glorious  opiates  of  incense  from  a  world  of  flowers." 

On  his  way  back  to  Italy  he  stopped  at  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  France,  which 
he  thus  describes  :  **  Sisteron,  which  is  a  squalid,  stenchy  little  hole  of  a  town,  which 
no  man  of  the  tourist  order  ever  heard  of  before,  or  stopped  in,  is  flopped  down  in  as 
lovely  a  country  as  you  can  conceive  of,  the  kind  of  country  which  I  like  better  than 
all  others,  and  have  seldom  seen — a  rich,  smiling  valley  under  the  highest  cultivation, 
vines,  figs,  almonds,  mulberries,  wheat,  maize,  a  whole  cornucopia  of  richness, 
with  two  winding  rivers  fresh  from  the  Alps  meeting  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  behind 
fierce,  threatening,  ragged  peaks,  blue  and  snow-crowned." 

From  Venice  he  writes  :  **  There  is  nothing  like  Venice  anywhere.  Yesterday  and 
yesternight  were  given  over  to  processions.  T'wofestas  came  together.  I  wish,  oh  ! 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  have  seen.  There  was  a  thing  at  the  end  that  was 
amazing  beyond  description.  It  was  like  a  vision  out  of  the  Revelation.  Fancy 
briefly,  two  mighty  walls  of  dusky  flame,  fretted  with  golden  traceries  in  colour  of 
molten  metal.  Between  these  walls,  which  are  made  by  the  close  walls  of  palaces  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  advances  a  thing  in  shape  of  a  temple  made  of  a  thousand  different 
coloured  fires,  out  of  which  flows  music  (which  might  be  better,  and  as  it  is,  spoils  the 
thing  a  bit).  Behind,  comes  on  in  perfect  silence  a  great  throng  of  gondolas,  with 
their  great  steel  beaks  all  aglow,  and  the  men  looking  like  statues  cut  in  sunset 
clouds.  You  should  have  seen  it.  Then  the  water,  you  know,  was  like  nothing  ever 
seen  out  of  Venice.  Ah,  well,  once  again  I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  see  it !  Then 
the  religious  procession  in  the  afternoon,  or  rather  evening,  with  all  Venice  to  see. 
Again  golden  fires  above  and  golden  waters  below.       ^"^  >^  ^'^^  ^^®  ^^^  himself  this 
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time.  To  see  the  white  dresses  of  the  little  St.  Johns  and  baa-lambs,  and  gorgeous 
priests  and  wonderful  canopies  and  censers,  and  all  against  the  sky  as  they  crossed  a 
bridge,  with  the  huge  disk  of  the  setting  sun  spotting  itself  through  everything, 
and  setting  the  water  on  fire,  is — to  get  into  difficulties  with  the  English  language." 

In  his  last  letter  from  Venice  he  says  :  "  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  painting  here, 
but  oh  !  it's  so  poor  !  I  don't  mean  as  compared  with  the  real  thing,  but  with  what  I 
feel  1  can  do.  Forgive  these  groans  of  egotism,  neither  believe  that  1  think  nature 
poor  compared  with  my  sketches.  " 

Less  than  two  months  before  his  death,  in  a  letter  written  in  pencil,  he  speaks  of 
his  love  for  Italy  :  "  The  mere  sound  of  the  South  acts  as  a  charm  on  me,  though. 
alas  !  it  loves  me  only  but  little.  I  sometimes  think  Italy  to  be,  emotionally,  more  in 
me,  less  separate  from  my  existence  of  pleasurable  thought,  than  any  other  part  of 
my  life.  It  isn't  so  of  course  really,  but  it  does  count  for  a  lot,  and  will  be  to  me 
always  only  half  real,  half  a  dream,  as  of  the  ante-natal  country  with  its  '  clouds  of 
glory.'  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  it  again."  Still  later  he  writes  :  "  I  really  and 
truly  feel  that  in  my  time  I  have  done  little—little  that  is  worth  showing,  but  have 


still  hopes  and  glimpses  of  a  time  that  will  justify  my  existence  to  mj-self  and  maybe 
one  or  two  others.  Most  foolish,  most  vain  of  hopes  this  will  seem  to  most  men  who 
know  me ;  but  I  feel,  like  Lear,  that  '  it  is  a  chance  that  doth  redeem  all  the  sorrows 
ever  1  have  felt'  I  do  not  allude  to  any  mysterious  ripening  of  powers,  or  new  birth 
of  any  kind  ;  but  I  still  feci  such  joy  in  art  and  life  ;  and  the  way  to  better  use  of 
both  is  somehow  made  clearer  and  clearer."  Just  ten  days  before  his  death  he  writes  : 
"  From  this  sick  bed  of  mine  I  groan  to  think  of  all  you  men  busy,  doing  work  after 
your  kinds.     When  shall  I  get  to  work  again  ?  " 

At  the  present  day  the  technique  of  painting  in  the  presentation  of  the  various 
aspects  of  nature  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  never  before  attained. 
The  unpaintable  is  becoming  every  day  more  paintable  ;  and  sometimes  the  vanity  of 
technique  leads  men  into  a  self-conscious  display  of  skill,  a  posturing  for  the  plaudits 
of  the  smart  spectator  who  has  learnt  the  latest  cant  of  art-criticism.  Such  art  as 
this  is  rhetoric,  not  poetry,  and  as  such  must  take  a  lower  place.  Wilson's  art  has 
none  of  this  rhetorical  quality.  He  painted  to  please  himself,  painted  what  he  loved 
because  he  loved  it.  His  work  is  full  of  a  brooding  delight  in  beauty  for  its  own  sake, 
'  full  of  a  poetic  quality  which  has  been  somewhat  rare  in  our  most  modern  art,  though 
there  are  signs  of  better  things  of  late.  It  is  poetic  not  merely  in  subject,  but  in 
sentiment  and  handling;  and  it  is  this  poetic  quality  which  gives  Wilson    his    dis- 
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tinction.  He  is,  it  mi^ht  Almost  be  said,  a  Keats  among  painters.  There  is  a  lyrical 
sensuousness  in  his  work  which  recalls  Keats  :  that  noble  sensuousness  in  which 
sensation  and  virion  are  one,  the  senses  being  touched  and  informed  with  high  imagin- 
ation. His  favourite  subjects  were  poetical  or  mythical  designs,  in  which  ideal  figures 
were  set  in  a  background  of  ideal  landscape.  His  development  as  a  painter  was 
very  gradual,  and  tortuous  rather  than  straightforward.  His  powers  grew  by  their 
exercise,  but  they  grew  almost  imperceptibly.  In  his  painting  of  the  figure  especially 
he  won  his  way  forward  by  slow  degrees.  In  his  landscape  work  his  progress  was 
much  more  evident,  as  he  advanced  from  slight  sketches  to  finished  studies,  rich  in 
detail,  and  so  on  to  finely  balanced  compositions.  In  his  most  laborious,  as  in  his 
most  rapid  studies,  he  painted  his  own  vision  of  nature  ;  nature  as  seen  in  the  glamour 
of  an  emotional  moment.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  master  of  colour,  and  the  charm 
of  even  his  slightest  sketches  is  largely  dependent  upon  delicate  harmonies  of  colour. 


He  was  singularly  diffident  about  his  work,  always  pursuing  his  ideal,  and 
never,  in  his  own  opinion,  coming  within  measurable  distance  of  attaining  it.  The 
strange  faults  of  drawing  the  figure,  perceptible  in  some  of  his  compositions,  and 
contrasting  with  the  delicate  freedom  of  his  preliminary  studies  in  chalk,  are  largely 
due  to  over-labour.  He  was  constantly  seeking  the  exact  attitude  or  gesture  which 
should  perfectly  express  the  sentiment  he  wished  to  express,  and  he  worked  and  re- 
handled  until  his  eye  lost  something  of  its  delicate  perception.  The  power  and 
beauty  of  his  draughtsmanship  of  the  human  figure  is  best  seen  in  his  school  studies 
from  the  nude,  and  in  his  preliminary  studies  for  pictures.  In  these  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  same  instinctive  idealism  that  characterizes  his  landscape  work.  In  some  nude 
studies  the  human  form  is  approached  without  reverence,  and  painted  with  base 
cynical  cleverness,  and  without  any  true  feeling  for  beauty.  Mere  nakedness  is 
gloated  over,  with  something  like  a  debauched  or  inverted  Puritanism.  Wilson's 
drawings,  so  tenderly  touched  with  ideality,  so  full  of  delight  in  the  beauty  of  lines 
and  delicacy  of  modelling,  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from  these.  He  came  of  a  good 
old  Puritan  stock  ;  yet  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Puritanism,  inverted  or  otherwise,  in 
his  work.      It  has  the  innocent  unconsciousness  of  Greek  work. 

A  fairly  complete  exhibition   of  Wilson's  pictures,  designs,  and  drawings  is  very 
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desirable;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  arrangec*.  before  long.  Meanwhile 
the  reproductions  of  some  of  his  works,  which  accompany  this  article,  will  afford 
lovers  of  art  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  his  merits.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  they  lose  much  in  losing  the  charm  of  his  colour. 

The  place  of  honour  belongs  to  the  large  oil  picture  of  "  Asia,"  from  Shelley's 
Prometheus  Unbound.  The  moment  chosen  by  Wilson  is  that  when  Asia. 
waiting  in  solitude  in  her  vale  in  the  Indian  Caucasus  for  news  of  the  final 
struggle     of     Prometheus,    sees    her    sister    Panthea    approaching    as    the      dawn 

breaks : — 

"  This  ii  the  season. 
this  the  day,  the 

At    sunrise     ihou 
shouldst     come. 


1   not 
The  ^olian  music 
of  hersea-green 
plumes 
Winnowing       ihe 

In  this  noble  pic- 
ture Asia  stands 
with  both  arms 
stretched  upwards 
in  an  ecstasy  of 
longing.  Her 

lovely  face  is  up- 
raised, her  cheeks 
slightly  flushed 
with  roseate 

colour,  as  if  she 
herself  were  the 
very  spirit  of 
dawn,  the  liquid 
blue  eyes  gazing 
into  the  eastern 
sky,  the  lips  trem- 
ulous with  expect- 
ation.    The  wind 

of  dawn  seems  to  play  through  the  diaphanous  golden-red  drapery  which  half  veils 
her  figure,  and  echoes  the  rich  note  of  colour  in  her  hair.  Her  left  breast  is  bare, 
and  under  her  bare  feet  flowers  are  springing.  In  the  background  is  a  great  wall  of 
rugged  mountain-peaks,  their  bases  still  steeped  in  dusky  twilight. 

The  "  Alastor,"  exhibited  many  years  ago  at  the  Academy,  represents  the  Poet  of 
Shelley'.s  poem  as  he  comes  to  the  lonely  spot  in  the  woods  where  he  is  to  die  at 
moonrisc.  He  puts  aside  the  branches  of  the  thicket,  through  which  he  has  to  force 
his  way,  with  his  right  hand,  peering  through  them  with  wistful,  melancholy  eyes. 
while  with  his  left  he  presses  his  scanty  drapery  to  his  breast,  as  though  his  heart 
itself  were  a  wound.  The  last  faint  afterglow  of  sunset  is  seen  through  the  trees 
above  his  head,  and  a  single  white  moth,  disturbed  by  his  coming,  flutters  away  by 
his  left  shoulder.  A  few  withered  leaves,  whose  brown  tints  are  of  great  value  in  the 
scheme  of  colour,  mark  the  time  as  late  autumn.  The  likeness  of  the  poet's  face  to 
the  well-known  portrait  of  Shelley  will  be  evident  to  everyone.  In  this  exquisite 
picture  Wilson  has  embodied  the  very  spirit  of  Shelley's  poem — the  spirit  of  solitude- 
It  is  genius  making  its  way  alone  through  the  wilderness  of  the  world.     This  is  one  of 
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the  most  perfectly  finished  of  his  pictures.  The  figure  is  a  masterpiece  of  expression  ; 
and  the  lovely  branch-drawing  is  at  once  true  to  nature  and  subtly  composed.  As  a 
piece  of  rich  and  delicate  colour  it  is  beyond  praise  ;  and  the  whole  has  a  haunting 
intensity,  yet  is  full  of  that  decorative  quality  which  runs  like  music  through  all  this 
painter's  work. 

Mr,  Ricardo's  small  landscape  in  tempera  loses  much  in  losing  the  charm  of  its 
colour  ;  but  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Wilson's  more  elaborate  studies  from  nature. 

The  study  of 
an  oak-tree,  also 
in  tempera,  is  an 
example  of  Wil- 
son's exquisite 
branch  and  stem 
drawing.  It  is 
direct    from    na- 

Of  the  two 
chalk  studies 
here  reproduced, 
by  far  the  most 
important  is  the 
.splendid  head  of 
a  young  Bac- 
chante, so  fine  in 
its  handling  and 
so  rich  in  tone. 
It  has  qualities 
only  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  a 
great  colourist. 
The  other,  a  male 
head  seen  in  pro- 
file, is  a  study 
for  the  Knight  of 
Keats's     "  Belle 

Merci."  A  large 
easel-picture  on 
this  subject  was 
begun,  and  de- 
stroyed before 
completion.  It 
was  an  embodi- 
ment      of       the 
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"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 
For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  faery's  song." 

The  knight  leads  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  gazes  up  into  the  lady's  face. 

Wilson  may  not  have  been  a  great,  but  he  was  an  exquisite  painter.  He  had  the 
secret  of  beauty  as  few  men  in  this  generation  are  given  to  have  it.  He  dreamed  of 
beauty,  and  painted  what  he  dreamed,  imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  always  delightfully. 
He  did  not  follow  the  usual  methods  or  arrive  at  the  usual  results.  What  the  average 
man  does  easily,  he  either  could  not  do,  or  did  with  difficulty  ;  but  then  he  did  what 
the  average  man  cannot  do.  He  painted  poems  because  he  lived  in  them.  He  painted 
trees  divinely,  because  he  loved  them  and  felt  through  all  their  life,  from  the  firmly 
planted  roots  to  the  intricately  woven  branches,  bending  and  springing  to  every  wind 
that  plays  through  their  leaves.  His  drawing  of  stems  and  branches,  sometimes 
rapid  and  suggestive,  sometimes  elaborately  studied,  always  vital,  cannot  easily  be 
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matched.  He  painted  the  sunned  spaces  of  grassy  glades,  seen  through  and  under 
the  trees,  deliciously  ;  and  steep  grassy  slopes  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  and  the  wild 
tangle  of  long  gcass  and  weeds  and  flowers,  inimitably,  because  he  loved  these  things 
too,  and  loved  to  let  his  spirit  bask  and  wander  among  them.  In  all  his  landscape 
work  there  is  a  sweet  idyllic  quality,  which  perhaps  recalls  Mason  more  than  any  other 
of  our  painters,  though  Wilson's  composition  and  handling  were  widely  different  from 
his.  Many  of  his  landscape  studies  soothe  yet  quicken  the  mind,  like  hne  pastoral 
poetry.  One  might  imagine  these  sunny  or  twilight  lawns  and  leas  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  that  shepherd-boy  in  Sydney's  Arcadia  who  lives  on  in  our  imaginations 
"piping  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old."  Wilson's  pictures  have  this  quality  of 
eternal  youth.  They  never  grow  old  ;  and  they  are  most  pleasant  things  to  live  with. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  the  best  hours  of  a  life  which,  in  spite  of  much  suffering, 
was  essentially  a  happy  one.  One  might  indeed  venture  to  apply  to  George  Wilson 
the  noble  lines  written  by  Landor  of  himself,  except  the  last  : 

"  1   strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife, 
Nature  I  loved,  and  after  Nature,  art, 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life. 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 
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TEWKESBURY   ABBEY. 

By  thb  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  ALFREDA  CHANNER. 

HE  road  between  Gloucester  and  the  old  storied  town  of  Tewkesbury 

is  unmistakabiy  English  in    its  character.     The  landscape,  always 

pretty,  occasionally  beautiful,  is  made  up  of  forest  and  river,  distant 

hills  and  woody  plains.     The  colouring,  on  a  summer  or  autumn 

day,  just  what  so  often  meets  the  eye — especially  in  the  southern 

midlands — the    varied    greens    of    orchard     and    woods,    passing 

imperceptibly  into  the  gray-blue  of  the  distant  hills,  all  half-veiled, 

half-revealed  by  the    tender  sun-lit  mists  which  are  the  peculiar 

charm    of    the  atmosphere    in    the    lands   of    the    Severn    sea.      It    is   a    very    fair 

but    not  an    exciting  scene  ;  but    stirring  memories    of    old    days    are    not   wanting 

on  this  quiet  English  road.    Behind  there  is  Gloucester,  with  its  noble  cathedral  and 

its  massive  graceful    tower — the   scene  of  so    many  great  events  in  bygone  years — 

the  favourite  home  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings.     There  arc  the  hills  close 

by  where  Saxon  Alfred  is  alleged  to  have  fought  for  the  homes  and  hearths  of  his 

people.     There  is  Deerhurst,  where  kings  older  than  even  Alfred  worshipped.     The 

silver  Severn,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  stiil  washes  the  field  of  Olney,  where 

Cnut  and   Edmund  Ironside  met  and  divided  England    between    Dane   and    Saxon. 

There  are  the  green  fields  and  hedges  where  the  long  and  weary  War  of  the  Roses 

was  at  last  decided  in  what  is  still  called  the  "  Bloody  Meadow." 

So  the  stranger  quietly  passes  on  through  these  still  and  now  peaceful  scenes, 
past  the  "  Bloody  Meadow,"  outside  old  Tewkesbury  town,  past  little  houses  and  bright 
gardens,  past  old  thatched  cottages,  till,  on  his  right,  in  the  midst  of  green  fields, 
seemingly  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  close  by  him  rises  up  a  mighty  silver-gray 
abbey,  so  vast  in  its  proportions  that  the  eye  at  first  can  scarcely  grasp  its 
exquisite  details,  and  its  strange,  unearthly  colouring.  It  needs  no  explanation.  It  tells 
its  own  story.  The  stranger  who  looks  on  it  for  the  first  time  feels  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  something  which  does  not  belong  to  his  own  age  or  time,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
something  which  is  older  far  than  Tudor  or  Stuart,  older  far  than  the  red  or  white 
rose  of  Lancaster  or  of  York.  He  feels  that  that  gray-coloured  massive  abbey  was 
probably  the  work  of  some  of  those  mighty  builders  who  called  themselves  friends 
and  counsellors  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  brilliant  evil  son  Rufus,  that  under  the  shadow 
of  those  walls,  coloured  as  only  the  Severn  storms  of  eight  hundred  years  can  colour, 
many  an  eventful  scene  must  have  passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Plantagenet  princes, 
that  within,  prayers  must  have  been  said,  and  hymns  sung,  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  who  had  to  expiate  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Hastings  and  the  untold  miseries 
brought  on  hapless  Saxon  England.  Perhaps  none  of  our  English  abbeys,  and  only  a 
few  even  of  our  great  cathedrals,  contain  the  materials  of  a  story  like  that  which 
Tewkesbury  possesses. 

Roughly,  for  four  hundred  years,  that  is  from  the  epoch  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
till  the  close  of  medijeval  times  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  abbey  home  of  one  of 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  baronial  houses.  The  first  of  these 
great  lords  built  it  and  endowed  it.     His  children,  and  his  children's  children,  loved  to 
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enrich  it  and  adorn  it ;  in  life  they  dwelt  under  its  shadow,  in  death  they  well  nigh  all 
were  laid  to  sleep  beneath  its  gold  and  fretted  roof.  They  sleep  there  still,  all 
round  the  old  high  altar.  Two  rows  *  of  plain  stone  or  marble  slabs  mark  some  of  the 
hallowed  graves  of  a  long  line  of  Despensers  and  De  Clares.  Round  the  fair  sanc- 
tuary, ruined  though  it  be  and  defaced,  still  lovely  in  its  scarred  beauty,  a  crown  o'. 
graceful  chauntries  keep  their  perpetual  watch  and  ward  over  the  remains  of  the 
more  famous  of  the  lords  of  Tewkesbury.  The  chronicles  of  the  abbey,  the 
half-defaced  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  tell  us  the  story  of  the  nobles  who  sleep  in 
this  historic  church  ;  it  is  a  comment  on  the  way  men  lived  then  in  "  Merrie  England." 
"  For  some  four  centuries  most  of  the  heads  of  the  lordly  houses  of  Fitz-Hamon,  De 
Clare,  Despenser  and  Beauchamp  were  laid  to  rest — some  few  after  peaceful  deaths. 

four  of  them  bruised  and  battered 
in  the  battle  field,  four  sent 
thither  by  the  axe  or  the  hatter, 
some  in  early  youth,  but  none 
REACHING  OLD  ACE— within  the 
walls  of  the  choir  of  Tewkes- 
bury." * 

The  story  of  our  abbey  ' 
reaches  far  back  to  those  early 
days  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  central  and 
western  England  (Mercia)  was 
being  gradually  Christianized 
again,  after  the  wild  and  lawless 
period  which  had  succeeded  the 
Northmen's  conquest  of  Roman 
Britain. 

Prior  however  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monastery  and  church  of  Tewkes- 
burj'  was  of  small  importance. 
and  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
days  was  subject  to  the  Dorset- 
shire Abbey  of  Cranbourn  ;  but 
of  the  early  Saxon  buildings 
-  there  is  not  the  slightest   trace 

remaining. 

Among     the     more     famous 
Norman  nobles  who  formed  the 
court   of  King   William    in    his 
WEST  FRONT,  WITH  ITS  LATE  GOTHIC  wiKDOw.  latter  magnificent  years,  Robert 

Fitz-Hamon,  Lord  of  Astreme- 
ville  in  Normandy,  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  and  daring.  His  deeds  of  prowess 
mostly  had  for  their  scene  the  only  partially  conquered  districts  of  South  Wales.  This 
Fitz-Hamon,  an  offshoot  of  the  house  of  Rollo,  married  Sybilla,  a  niece  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus  bestowed  upon  this 
Fitz-Hamon  the  splendid  estates  known  as  "the  honour  of  Gloucester,"  in  this. 
Tewkesbury  and  the  adjacent  lands  were  included. 

Like  so  many  others  among  the  Norman  conquerors,  pricked  by  the  consciousness 
of  untold  wrongs  done  by  him  in  his  many  wars,  Fitz-Hamon  resolved  to  build  a  great 
"  abbey  of  expiation."  The  result  of  this  tardy  penitence  was  the  noble  church,  the 
subject  of  this  little  study. 

'  In  Ihese  cases  the  splendid  brasses  or  marble  cffigiei  which  commemorate  the  dead  have  disappeared. 

=  Blurt,  Trwieshiry  Al-iry. 

'  The  usual  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ii  that  a  missionary  monk  named  Theoc  (close  of  scTentt 
century)  orij;inal]y  buill  a  ehajiel  on  Ihe  site  of  the  present  abbey— h=nee  Theocsbure.  William  of  Malme!- 
bury,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen,  somewhat  fancifully  derives  Tewkesbury — known  gcneially  in 
Tnpdi.fvnl  linn-:  ^!  TTn.rjsii,i , n-  frnm  ih«  n™j.li  U....-.1  "  TTieotokoi,     bccauie  ihc  fif^l  monastciy  th»t  was  tmilt 
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But  Fitz-Hamon  never  saw  his  great  church  completed  ; '  sixteen  years  before  the 
great  dedication  festival  of  the  abbey  (a.d.  1123),  while  still  in  his  prime,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  lance  at  the  siege  of  Falaise,  and  though  he  lingered  some 
months  in  a  state  of  stupor,  he  never  recovered  consciousness.  He  was  buried 
temporarily  in  the  Chapter  House.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  later  the 
founder's  honoured  remains  were  removed  and  re-interred  in  a  more  honourable  place 
on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar.  In  1397  Abbot  Parker  built  over  them  the 
graceful  chauntry  still  known  as  "The  Founder's  Chapel."  Not  quite  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1795,  the  tomb  was  opened,  and  in  the  leaden  shroud  so  frequently  found 
in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  great,  the 


Fitz-Hamon  left  no  son  ;  his  eldest 
daughter  Mabel,  with  a  splendid  dowry, 
in    which  the  lordship  of  Tewkesbury 
was  included,  married  King  Henry  l.'s 
famous  son    Robert,     Robert's  mother 
was  Nesta.^the  daughter  of  the  Welsh 
prince,    Rhys   ap    Tudor,    who    in    the  i 
Welsh  border  wars  had  been  killed  by 
Fitz-Hamon,   Henry  I.  long  was  Nesta's 
■devoted  lover,  and  only  reluctantly  left 
her  when   he  married  for  political  rea-  ; 
sons  a  princess  of  the    ancient  Saxon 
blood-royal.    Robert,   on  his  marriage  | 
with   the'   heiress  of  Fitz-Hamon,    was   ' 
created  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  in  the 
■weary  civil  wars  between  Stephen  and 
King    Henry's    daughter    and    heiress,    ; 
Maud,   was  his    Empress-sister's    chief 
■support.     Earl  Robert  and  Mabel  went   ■ 
on  with  Fitz-Hamon's  work  at  Tewkes-    I 
bury,  and  they  saw  the  glorious  abbey 
partly  completed  and  consecrated. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  was  for  many 
years  the  most  powerful  subject  in  Eng-  . 
land.      His  devoted  loyalty  to  his  half- 
sister  in  those  weary  troubled  years  is     - ._ . 

his  proudest  title  to  honour.      He  was  ~  ~~~' 

succeeded    by   his    son,  William    Fitz- 

count,  who  lived  till  a.d.  1183,  far  into  the  na 

the  reign  of  the  great  Angevin,  Henry 

II.,  the  grandson  of  Henry  1.  (Beauclerc).    William  Fitzcount  completed  Fitz-Hamon's 

glorious  abbey,  with  its  matchless  tower  and  noble  west  front.     The  tower  is  perhaps 

the  grandest  ever  designed  in  the  Romanesque  period,  certainly  it  is  the  finest  Norman 

tower  in  England.     The  west  front  consists  of  a  noble   recessed   Norman  archway. 

It  is  now  filled  up  with  a  great  Perpendicular  window.     What  was  the  original  design 

of  the  west  front  is  quite  uncertain,  but  the  general  effect  even  now  is  admirable  and 

imposing. 

The  great  architects  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
completely  changed  the  choir  of  the  church.  They  rebuilt,  amongst  other  new 
pieces  of  work,  that  strangely  graceful  garland  of  chapels  which  now  forms  the  glory 
of  the  east  end  ;  and  while  in  Gloucester  they  /lung,  as  it  were,  a  veil  of  stone  lace 
li'ork  over  the  stern  Norman    pillars  and  arches  of  the  choir  and    triforium,  here  in 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  says  Fitz-Hamon  received  his  falal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Tcnchebrai,  where 
Duke  Kobert  was  laken  prisoner  by  his  brother  Henry  I,     Freeman,  v.  Note  S  (Appendix). 

^  Palgrave,  and  in  faci  hiitorians  generally,  accept  the  descent  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  from  Henry  I. 
and  Nesla.  This  is  asserted  in  the  later  Brut  (Layamon),  close  of  twelfth  century.  Professor  Freeman, 
however,  while  allowing  King  Henry  I.  to  have  been  his  father,  <loubts  whelhet  Nesta  was  his  mother,  anil 
discusses  the  question.      Hist,  nf  Norman  Conqutsl,  vol.  v.  Note  B  B  in  Appendiji. 
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Tewkesbury  they  literally  destroyed  all  the  choir  above  the  capitals  of  the  Norman  piers, 
to  make  way  for  the  beautiful  decorated  Gothic  work  we  now  see,  and  thus  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  great  church.  But  the  nave — ^save  thai 
they  substituted  a  stone  vault  for  the  old  wood  roof  of  Fitz-Hamon's  builder,  and  put 
in  a  vast  window  in  the  mighty  Norman  arch  of  the  west  front — they  left  much  as 
the  master-builder  who  planned  the  abbeys  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  had 
originally  designed  it. 

We  possess  it  still,  in  its  unapproachable  grandeur  and  majesty  ;  and  as  the  stranger 

for  the  first  time  gazes  on  those 
vast  simple  columns,  he  feels  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  building 
raised  by  men  who  worked 
under  some  mighty  inspiration 
— probably  the  inspiration  which 
taught  men  in  the  first  fervour 
of  sorrow  for  a  great  national 
sin,  to  build  as  men  had  never 
built  before,  have  never  built 
since. 

For  it  is  indisputable  that 
most  of  our  grandest  cathedrals 
owe  their  impressiveness  to  the 
Nomiaii  element,  either  from 
■  their  retaining  great  portions  of 
the  original  massive  structure, 
like  Gloucester  and  Durham,  or 
from  preserving  much  of  the 
Norman  outline  in  a  later  style. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  in  its  ex- 
terior and  interior,  after  well- 
nigh  eight  centuries  of  change 
and  decay,  still  presents,  in  spite 
of  the  important  alterations  of 
the  fourteenth  century  above 
alluded  to  "  with  but  little 
change  the  primitive  Norman 
arrangement,  and  a  general 
outline  representing  pretty 
_  fairly  that  of  the  original  build- 
'  ing," '  as  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  Fitz-Hamon  in  the  days 
-,.'.Z  ,-  ■"   ■'  of  William  Rufus. 

• -'"  The  beauty  of  our  abbey  is  in 

-A^      ->■    "~  i--iTii,ii.        '*s  way  simply  matchless  as  it 

■■"       "^  rises  out    of  the   green    water 

THE  TOWER,  FROM  THE  NORTH-EAST.  mcadows  which  fringe  the  Avon 

and  Severn,  a  mighty  pile  ten- 
derly coloured  with  those  soft  gray  hues  which  only  long  centuries  of  wear  and  tear 
can  paint  upon  the  stones,  with  its  great  square  tower,  so  massive,  and  yet  so  richly 
adorned  with  its  rows  of  intersecting  arches  and  round-headed  windows,  and  the 
striking  chevron  ornament  cunningly  weaved  round  each  little  Norman  pillar,  with  its 
choir  much  altered  from  the  old  plan  of  Fitz-Hamon,  but  still  in  its  new  form  {nne,  it 
was  changed  in  the  days  of  the  Third  Edward  !)  perfectly  lovely  with  its  coronet  of 
chapels,  and  curious  delicate  parapet  crowning  all  like  a  fringe  of  petrified  lace. 
Within,  travelling  along  the  avenue  of  mighty  pillars,  the  glory  which  the  two  Severn 
minsters,  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  alone  possess,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  sump- 
tuous beauty  of  the  choir,  utterly  unlike  the  choir  of  Gloucester,  but  possessing  a 
lovelijiess  of  its  own  ;  seen  from  the  western  door,  there  meets  the  eye  a  very  confusion 
of  fretted  roof  and  carved  shrine,  all  dimly  lit  by  the  famous  windows,  probably  the 
'  Mr.  Petit,  to  whom  this  thought  is  due,  allows  that  there  nre  of  course  splendid  exceptions  to  this  m1e> 
and  instances,  as  txicptions,  Salisbury  and  Lichfield. 
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offering  of  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Hugh  Despenser  the  younger,  with  their  wealth 
of  deep  and  brilliant  colouring. 

But  our  abbey  is  something  more  than  a  noble  and  exquisite  church  which  charms 
and  delights  the  eye,  more  than  a  venerable  and  perfect  pile,  which  affords  an  ever  fresh 
and  varying  interest  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  architect.  It  was  for  some  four 
hundred  eventful  stirring  years,  the  prayer  house,  the  sanctuary,  the  oratory,  the 
tomb  of  a  long  line  of  noble  men  and  women,  who  ranked  among  the  foremost  of 
those  mighty  Norman  barons,  who,  from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  till  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  were  at  once  the  strength  and  the  terror  of  the 
English  people  and  their  king.  The  first  Norman  lord  of  Tewkesbury  was  Fitz- 
Hamon,  the  Conqueror's  kinsman.  The  last  ^  lord  of  the  great  abbey  was  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  king-maker,  whom  history  knows  as  the  last  of  the  barons. 

The  remains  of  Fitz-Hamon,  the  first  Norman  lord  of  Tewkesbury,  lie  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  not  far  from  the  high  altar.  A  stone  which  once  contained  a 
brass  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the  leaden  shroud  was  laid.  The  tomb  is  enclosed 
in  a  rich  Perpendicular  chauntry,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
founder  of  the  abbey  was  conspicuous  in  those  days  of  gloomy  suspicion  and  perpetual 
w^ars,  for  his  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Conqueror,  to  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  The  great 
Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Glamorgan  was  a  trusted  and  intimate  friend  of  each  of  the 
first  three  Norman  sovereigns.  He  was  with  Rufus  at  his  hunting  lodge  in  the  New 
Forest  on  that  awful  August  day  which  closed  the  Red  king's  life.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  roused  the  sleeping  king  with  tidings  of  a  warning  brought  to  him  as  the  dream 
of  a  holy  monk  beyond  the  sea,  and  besought  his  dread  master  not  to  hunt  that  day. 
Rufus — so  runs  the  true  story — laughed,  but  bade  Fitz-Hamon  send  a  truly  royal 
guerdon  to  the  dreaming  monk,  and  so  far  followed  his  friend's  advice  that  he  put  off 
his  sport  till  the  eventide.  Before  the  evening  came  another  urgent  prayer  to  the 
king  from  Serlo  the  well-known  Gloucester  Abbot,  the  friend  of  the  Conqueror  and  of 
Lanfranc,  not  to  adventure  his  royal  person  in  the  New  Forest's  leafy  glade  just  then  ; 
but  Rufus  was  bent  on  indulging  his  wayward  fancy,  and  followed  by  Fitz-Hamon  and 
some  half-dozen  Norman  nobles,  Rufus  mounted  his  horse,  and  that  same  day  in  the 
cool  evening  hour,  galloped  away  from  his  friends  ^  **  into  the  depths  of  the  forest 
through  the  chequered  gleams  of  transparent  green,  through  the  pleasant  shade,  the 
huge  stems  of  the  forest  trees  shining  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun."  The 
lord  of  Tewkesbury  and  a  few  others  hastened  after  their  royal  master,  whom  they 
lost  sight  of  in  the  forest  glades.  **  No  man  ever  owned  that  he  had  spoken  again 
to  the  mighty  Norman  king.  No  man  owned  to  having  again  heard  the  voice  of 
Rufus,  except  in  the  inarticulate  agonies  of  death.  Fitz-Hamon  and  Gilbert  de  Aquila 
found  him  expiring,  stretched  on  the  ground,  within  the  walls  of  the  ruined  church, 
just  below  the  Malwood  Castle,  transpierced  by  the  shaft  of  a  Norman  arbalist,  the 
blood  gurgling  in  his  throat.  Fitz-Hamon  and  Gilbert  de  Aquila  tried  to  pray  with 
him,  but  in  vain." 

The  founder  of  our  abbey  continued  his  faithful  service  to  King  Henry  Beauclerc 
until,  seven  years  later,  the  fatal  arrow  from  the  defenders  of  Falaise  put  a  term 
at  once  to  life  and  service. 

Great  and  powerful  as  was  Fitz-Hamon,  his  successor,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  and  finished  his  work,  filled  a  yet  more  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  his  day. 

The  fortunate  suitor  of  the  Lady  Mabel,  Fitz-Hamon's  daughter  and  heiress,  was 
— as  we  have  said — Robert  Fitzroy,  the  favourite  son  of  Beauclerc. 

Our  stately  abbey  was  well  nigh  completed  by  this  Robert  and  Mabel,  who  were 
present  at  the  splendid  consecration  ceremony  a.d.  1123.  The  tower  and  probably 
the  beautiful  west  front  were  finished  by  their  son,  William  Fitzcount. 

No   son  survived  to   succeed   to    the   lordship    of    Gloucester   and   Tewkesbury. 

^  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  lordship  of  Tewkesbury  was  of  course  confiscated  by  the  King 
Edward  IV.,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  Warwick's  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  fell  at  Bamet  A.D.  147 1.  Clarence  and  Isabella  both  perished — Isabella  by  poison,  her 
husband  by  some  unknown  death  in  the  Tower — some  six  years  later,  A.D.  1477.  They  both  were  buried 
in  the  storied  abbey.    The  lands  and  lordship  of  Tewkesbury  fell  to  the  Crown. 

^  Palgrave,  Normandy  attd  England^  vol.  iv.  chap.  xii.  pages  681    682. 
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Isabella,  the  third  daughter  of  William  Fitzcount,  had  the  ill  fortune  to  attract  Prime 
John,  afterwards  the  king.  The  broad  lands  of  Tewkesbury,  in  default  of  a  male  heir, 
were  in  the  keeping  of  the  Crown,  and  on  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Tewkesbur; 
were  bestowed  on  Prince  John,  then  Earl  of  Moreton.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one,  and  when  John  after  some  ten  years  became  king,  he  divorced  Isabella  ;  but  on 
payment  of  an  enormous  fine  he  gave  Tewkesbury  and  the  lordship  of  Gloucester  to 
her  second  husband,  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex.  She  died  childless,  as  did 
her    elder   sister  Mabel,  the  wife  of  Almeric  de  Montford,  Count  d'Evreux,      Thers 

was  yet  another  sister  Amice, 
who  married  Gilbert  de  Claris, 
Earl  of  Hertford,  who  in  right 
of  his  wife  became  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  oi 
Tewkesbury,  a.d.  izji, 
,  Henry  HI.  being  King  o! 
.'  England. 

Thus  the  golden  shield  of 
,  the  De  Clares,  with  its  three 
i  red  chevrons,  came  into  the 
t  abbey  of  Fitz-Hamon,  and  for    1 

eighty-nine  years  the  De 
.  Clares  reigned  over  the 
.  splendid  heritage  of  the  Con- 
-  queror's  kinsman. 

Several  of  these  De  Clares 
lie  in  a  solemn  row  in  front  of 
the  high  altar  of  the  abbey 
they  loved  so  well,  between 
the  end  of  the  monks*  stalls 
and  the  graves  of  the  Despen- 
sers,  who  occupy  a  yet  more 
honourable  place  than  the 
lordly  De  Clares,  their  im- 
mediate ancestors.  They 
were  a  splendid  and  a  gallant 
race,  these  De  Clares  of 
,  Tewkesbury,  typical  Norman 
barons  of  the  highest  rank — 
well  is  the  golden  shield  with 
the  three  red  chevrons  known 
I  to  the  student  and  the  anti- 
quary of  the  Severn  lands. 
'  In  beautiful  Worcester,  in 
lordly  Gloucester,  in  storied 
Tewkesbury,     in     many     an 

-c^'-c-"  '  '-  ~~~, — :n        ancient  house  of  God  in  this 

THE  WARWICK  cuANTRv.  old     Mercian     country,      on 

jewelled  windows  still  faintly 
glowing  with  silver  and  blue  and  red — hues  which  no  modern  craftsman  can  hope 
to  imitate — painted  on  ruddy  tiles  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  who  lived  while  the 
Plantagenets  ruled  in  England,  on  stone  or  marble  graved  with  cunning  skill  by 
long  forgotten  hands,  the  arms  borne  by  the  once-famed  house  appear  again  and 
again.  They  played  too,  did  this  Norman  royal  descended  house,  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  stirring  history  of  these  times.  The  first  De  Clare,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marshal  of  England,  whose  splendid 
effigy  lies  in  the  round  church  of  the  Temple,  wrote  his  name,  as  -did  his  father 
also,  among  those  names  which  will  never  die  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen,  in  the 
Great  Charter  the  barons  wrung  at  Runnymede  from  John  the  Plantagenet,  the 
hatod  faithless  king.  Another  fought  at  Evesham — this  was  the  husband  of 
Princess  Joan  of  Acre,   the  daughter  of  Edward   I.     Their  son  Gilbert  fell   bravely 
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fig^hting  on  the  stricken  field  of  Bannockburn.  It  is  of  this  young  warrior  De 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  Walter  Scott  sings  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
(Canto  vi.-xxi.-ii.-v.). 

On  the  mouldering  remains  of  some  of  these  De  Clares  men  have  looked  in  this 
g-eneration.  When  the  abbey  was  restored  a  few  years  ago,  the  stone  coffin  of  Gilbert 
who  signed  Magna  Charta  was  found.  The  sides  of  the  stone  chest  were  partly 
g-one,  but  the  dust  which  once  was  the  stern  Norman  baron  was  still  there.  The 
heart  of  his  countess,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  enclosed  in  a 
silver  vase,  perhaps  still  lies  buried  before  the  high  altar.  The  gorgeous  monument 
which  once  marked  the  resting  place  of  Earl  Richard,  who  was  poisoned  in  a.d.  1262, 
richly  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  has  disappeared,  but  his  stone 
coffin,  quite  perfect,  was  found,  the  bones  still  preserved  lying  within.  The  story  of 
Tewkesbury  tells  us  how  his  bowels  were  buried  at  Canterbury,  and  his  heart  at 
Tunbridge. 

The  remains  of  the  last  of  the  male  De  Clares,  Gilbert  III.,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  fell  fighting  gallantly  at  Bannockburn,  were  seen  when  in  1875  ^^^  choir  pave- 
ment was  restored.  In  a  shallow  grave  of  very  fine  masonry,  the  skeleton,  almost 
perfect,    remained.    The  bones  lay  undisturbed,   but   uncoffined,  upon  two  slabs  of 

hard  blue  stone. 

♦  ♦♦♦»♦* 

The  lordship  of  Tewkesbury  and  the  patronage  of  the  famous  abbey,  on  the  death 
of  Earl  Gilbert  III.,  became  the  inheritance  of  his  sister  Eleanor,  who  married  the 
ill-fated  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  who  on  his  marriage  was  created  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  For  nearly  a  century  (ninety-three  years),  the  illustrious  house  of  Despen- 
ser reigned  in  Tewkesbury,  a.d.  1321  to  a.d.  14 14. 

This  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger  was  one  of  the  few  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  King  Edward  II.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Isabella  the  queen,  and  her  favourite  Mortimer,  and  as  a  guerdon  for  his  loyalty  to 
her  hated  husband  was  hanged  on  a  lofty  gallows  in  Hereford,  and  then  quartered.^ 
The  mutilated  remains  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  were  distributed  to  various  towns,  no 
doubt  to  be  displayed  on  the  gates.  Froissart  tells  us  the  head  was  sent  to 
London. 

There  is  a  ghastly  picture  of  this  execution  in  one  of  the  Froissart  MSS.,  in  which 
Lord  Despenser  is  depicted  as  fastened  to  a  high  ladder,  a  richly  dressed  group  of 
Isabella's  courtiers  is  gazing  at  him,  while  the  tormentor  is  engaged  in  cutting  out  his 
heart,  to  receive  which  a  fire  is  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  In  the  reaction 
which  ensued  shortly  after,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  these  sad  reliques  of  the 
Lord  of  Tewkesbury  were  gathered  together  and  brought  back  to  his  abbey,  and 
buried,  Leland  tells  us,  near  the  lavatory  of  the  high  altar,  and  a  tomb  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  was  built  over  the  loculus  which  contained  them.  It  is  still 
there,  this  sad  Despenser  tomb,  behind  the  sedilia  of  the  altar,  beautiful  even  in  its 
present  utter  ruin  and  decay. 

These  Despensers,  during  their  hundred  years  of  reign  at  Tewkesbury,  were  also 
prominent  among  the  nobles  of  England.  They  were  proud  of  the  great  abbey  which 
threw  its  broad  shadow  over  their  home  and  vast  estate  ;  and  under  their  care  most 
of  the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  noble  pile  were  executed.  It  was  a  great  age  for 
decorative  architecture.  Amongst  these  ornaments  were  the  groined  roof  of  the  nave, 
the  clerestory  and  roof  of  the  choir,  once  glittering  with  gold  and  elaborate  colouring, 
the  matchless  crown  of  chapels  around  the  glorious  choir.  Several  of  the  stately  tombs 
of  Tewkesbury  are  marvels  of  elegance  and  beauty — tombs  which,  after  centuries  of 
neglect,  are  still  among  the  most  interesting  and  ornate  in  England.  The  stained 
glass,  which  still  ca$ts  its  many-coloured  hues  on  the  pavement  which  covers  the  ashes 
of  these  once  famous  men,  was  put  up  in  memory  of  one  or  other  of  these  now 
forgotten  lords.  Of  course  these  stained  windows  are  much  defaced  and  broken,  but 
strangely  enough  have  suffered  less  than  many  of  the  seemingly  imperishable 
monuments  of  alabaster  and  marble  erected  by  the  same  noble  house,  and  they 
constitute,  do  these  gem-like  windows,  with  their  extraordinary  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  glories  of  our  abbey. 

^  The  words  which  describe  his  fate  in  the  Tewkesbury  Register  are  curious  :  '*  Enormiter  perditiose  et 
crudeliter,  sine  judicio  et  responsione,  suspensus  distractus,  et.in  quatuor  partes  divisus  fuit ;  &t  in  nostra 
ecclesid  diu  postea  sepaltus." 
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There  are,  however,  several  of  the  Despenser  tombs  still  remaining  to  us  fairly 
preserved,  with  their  knightly  effigies  lying  under  the  noble  canopies.  The  exquisite 
colouring,  the  lines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  great  artists  of  the  fourteenth 
century  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  of  course  have  well-nigh  disappeared,  but  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  rich  canopies  and  the  dignified  simple  figures  are  unsurpassed 
among  our  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  sepulchral  monuments.  The  stateliest 
perhaps  of  these  tombs,  that  of  the  son  of  the  ill-fated  lord  who  was  executed  at 
Hereford,  was  examined  in  1875.  Beneath  the  heavy  slab  which  bears  the  mailed 
figure  of  **  Hugo  tertius  le  Despensere"  (as  the  chronicle  of  Tewkesbury  styles  him), 
the  body  of  Lord  Hugh  Despenser,  still  perfectly  enveloped  in  a  leaden  shroud,  was 
found  ;  the  wooden  coffin  had  perished.  Close  by  him  is  a  decayed  wooden  coffin, 
containing  the  skeleton  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Montacute,  whose  effigy  reposes  by  her 
husband,  wearing  the  squat  headdress  like  Queen  Philippa's  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Elizabeth  Montacute,  after  Hugh  Despenser's  death,  had  married  a  very  notable 
soldier,  Guy  de  Brien,  Lord  Welwj'n,  standard  bearer  of  Edward  HL,  one  of  the 
first  Knights  of  the  Garter.  De  Brien  survived  her  for  many  years,  and  his  gorgeous 
tomb,  with  its  mailed  effigy,  is  one  of  the  many  noble  features  of  this  storied  abbey. 
Elizabeth  Montacute  his  wife  however,  chose  to  be  buried,  as  we  have  seen,  with  her 
first  Despenser  husband. 

This  illustrious  house  came  to  an  end  in  1415,  after  nearly  a  century  of  possession, 

and  Tewkesbury  lands  and  abbey,  in  default  of  male  heirs,   passed  to   Isabella,    sister 

of  the  last  Lord  Despenser.  She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Edward  HL,  and  was 

descended  on  the  female  side  from  Joan   of  Acre.     This  Isabella  Despenser  married 

twice.     Her  first  husband  was  Richard  Beauchamp  (de  Bello  Campo,   as   the  proud 

name  is  sometimes  written  on  brasses  and  tombs).  Earl  of  Abergavenny.     From  their 

daughter,    Elizabeth  Beauchamp,  descended  the  present  well-known  noble  house  of 

Abergavenny.     This  Richard  Beauchamp  fought  at  Agincourt,  and  for  his  conspicuous 

gallantry  in  the  field  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester.     He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 

Meaux,  by  a  stone  shot  out  of  a  catapult.     They  brought  him  home  and  buried  him 

in  his  abbey.     His  young  widowed  countess  erected  to  his  memory,   near  the   high 

altar,  overlooking  the  graves  of  the  De  Clares,  a  little  chauntry  ;  even  now  in  its  defaced 

and  time-worn  state  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  mediaeval  chauntries.     As  the 

Lady  Isabel  left  it  in  its  perfect  beauty,  with  its  delicate  lace  work  in  stone,  its  rich 

canopies,  its  splendid  heraldic  ensigns  gleaming  with  gold  and  brilliant  with  colour, 

it  must  have  been  among  the  chief  beauties  of  this  marvellous  storied  house  of  God. 

This  heiress  of  all  the  Despensers  married  a  second  time  a  yet  greater  man,  a  cousin 

of  her  first  husband,  another  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.     He  too  fought 

at  Agincourt,  and  subsequently  became  guardian  of  the  boy-king,  Henry  VI.,   and  in 

the  end  Regent  of  France.     Possibly  worn  out  with  the  cares  of  his  great  offices  he 

died   in    Rouen   Castle  comparatively  young.      The  famous  earl  sleeps  beneath  the 

magnificent  and  well-known  tomb  at  Warwick.     His  wife,  it  was  said,  could  not  bear 

to  survive  the  warrior  and  statesman  earl,  and  died  the  same  year,   and  was  laid  to 

sleep  in  her  stately  abbey  near  her  De  Clare  and  Despenser  ancestors.    The  story  speaks 

of  a  gorgeous  tomb  erected  over  her  who  had  sat  under  the  canopy  of  the  Regent  of 

France,  but  it  is  all  gone.     In  the  restoration  work  of  1875  the  embalmed  body  of 

this  once  famous  lady  was  seen  wrapped  in  a  linen  shroud,  with  the  fragments  of 

the  wooden  coffin  lying  round,  still  lined  with  oriental  silk.     Her  auburn  hair  was 

bright  as  though  four  and  a  half  centuries  had  not  passed  since  she  was  laid  there  to 

sleep.     A  stone  slab  lay  over  the  grave,  on  the  under  side  of  the  slab  a  cross  was 

graved,  and  the  words  **  Mercy  Lord  Jesu,"  as  if  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  dead  on 

the  resurrection  morning.     **  The  body  of  the  countess  was  reverently  left  as  it  had 

been  found,"  writes  a  bystander,  **  and   the    stone  covering  the  grave    was    replaced 

with  the  prayer  still  towards  her  face."  ^ 

«  «  «  <»  w  «  « 

But  we  must  hurry  on  with  our  story  ;  its  end  is  near.  The  great  earl  regent  and  the 
Countess  Isabella  left  one  boy  heir.  Henry  VI.  became  his  guardian.  He  loved  the 
orphan  with  a  strange  unreasoning  tenderness,  and  created  him  first — Duke  of  War- 
wick, and  then,  by  royal  patent.  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  King  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  formally  crowned  him  with  his  own  hands ;  but  this 
royally  honoured  Warwick  passed  away  in    his  twenty-first  year,   a.d.    1446.     The 

^  Blunt,  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
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boy  kin^-duke  dying  left  a  written  request  that  he  might  be  laid  in  the  midst  of 
the  choir  of  his  ancestral  abbey,  "that  his  brothers,  the  monks  of  Tewkesbury, 
might  ever  keep  him  in  remembrance  at  their  prayers." 

He  seems  to  have  won  among  the  people  an  extrarodinary  popularity,  for  the 
abbot  arranged  the  burial  by  night,  lest  the  crowds  should  damage  the  abbey. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  the  young  King  of  Wight,  a.d.  1449,  the  abbey  and 
the  lands,  in  default  of  direct  heirs,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
the  king-maker,  the  last  of  the  barons,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Lady 
Anne  Beauchamp,  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  Isabella  and  the  regent  earl. 

Our  abbey  was  the  scene  of  one  more  great  event  in  the  many-coloured  English 
story.     Earl  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  "Last  of  the  Barons,!'  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  Tewkesbury,   Lady  Anne    Beauchamp,    had    fallen    on    the   fatal   field    of 
Barnet,   a.d.    1471.      King  Edward  IV.,  one  of   the  greatest  generals  of  his  age, 
determined  to  crush  out,  without  an  hour's  delay,  the  remains  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  ;  by  forced  marches  from 
royal  Windsor  he    overtook  the 
Red    Rose  army    as    they   were 
retreating  into  the  fastnesses  of 
South  Wales,  where  the  House 
of    Lancaster    had    still     many 
friends.     Queen     Margaret,    the 
young  Prince  Edward  of  Wales, 
and   the    surviving    Lancastrian  ^ 
lords,  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  river,     turned     to    bay    be- 
neath the  grey  old  abbey  by  the 
Severn  waters. 

-  The  forces  of  Queen  Margaret 
were  dispirited,  wearied  with 
harassing  marches,  and  unskil- 
fully led,  nor,  as  the  terrible 
scene  of  Lord  Wenlock's  death 
suggests,  was  the  spectre  of 
treachery  absent  from  the  Red 
Rose  ranks.  The  Yorkists  were 
flushed  with  their  recent  victory 
at  Barnet,  and  were  commanded 
by  a  really  great  general.  The 
battle  soon  became  a  rout.  In 
the  "Bloody  Meadow,"  scarcely 
a  bow-shot  from  the  abbey, 
three  thousand  men,  mostly 
soldiers  of  Queen  Margaret, 
lay    dead    on    the    field.      The 

defeated  Lancastrians  retreated  on  the  abbey.  The  slain,  we  read,  lay  thick 
among  the  graves  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  terrible  carnage  was  continued  even  in 
the  sacred  abbey.  The  beautiful  chauntries  of  Beauchamp  and  Despenser  were  filled 
with  wounded  and  dying  men.  The  abbot  in  front  of  the  high  altar  with  the  host  in 
his  hands,  in  vain  besought  the  wild  Yorkist  soldiers  to  stay  their  slaying  hands.  The 
massacre  in  the  abbey  was  only  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  King  Edward.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Lord  Devonshire,  and  other  Red  Rose  leaders  were  taken  prisoners 
clinging  to  the  altar  ;  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  surrendered  on  the  battle-field.  That 
same  woeful  May  afternoon  the  young  and  gallant  Edward  of  Wales  was  led  into 
Edward  I  V.'s  presence — the  king  after  the  battle  had  taken  up  his  lodging  in  an  old 
timbered  house  in  Church  Street,  The  Yorkist  sovereign  demanded  of  his  royal 
prisoner  how  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  into  his  realm  with  banner 
displayed?  The  prince  answered.  He  came  to  recover  his  father's  kingdom.  Angered 
at  the  bold  reply,  the  king  struck  him  with  his  gauntlet,  on  which  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Clarence  who  were  standing  by  with  Lords  Dorset  and  Hastings, 
stabbed  the  helpless  boy-prince  with  their  daggers,     /ft  blood  still  stains  the  Jloor^   of 

'  There  is  another  tradition  ubich  says  Prince  Edvvaid  was  ^mpV  ^'^'^  while  flying  rram  the  battle 

31- 
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the  room.  They  buried  him  in  the  stately  abbey,  just  under  the  central  tower ; 
a  little  brass  tablet  marks  the  traditional  spot.  The  day  but  one  after  (Monday, 
May  6th,  a.d.  147 i),  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  fourteen  of  the  Lancastrian  chiefs 
were  brought*  before  a  court  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  president, 
and  summarily  condemned  and  executed.  Tradition  says  King  Edward  IV. 
watched  the  bloody  death  scene  from  his  window  in  Church  Street.  They  were 
buried,  with  other    notable  persons  who — tradition    says — fell  in  the    battle,   in  St. 

James's  Chapel  of  the  abbey,  the  so-called  Chapter  House. 

♦  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

■  Among  the  Lancastrian  spoils  Tewkesbury  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  had  a  claim  to  the  old  Despenser  and  Warwick  estates 
through  his  wife  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  fallen  Warwick  the  king-maker.  It  must 
have  been  a  feverish  unhappy  time  though,  both  for  Clarence  and  Isabella,  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  dark  with  memories  of  past  treachery,  present  jealousies,  the  future 
all  dim  and  uncertain.  Two  children  of  the  luckless  union  survived.  Both  eventually 
perished  on  Tower  Hill — one  in  youth,  the  other  in  old  age.  History  knows  them  as 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.  Isabella,  Warwick's  hapless 
daughter  died  in  1477  at  the  monastery  infirmary,  and  in  consideration  of  her  ancestors 
who  had  been  Lords  of  Tewkesbury  for  400  years,  she  lay  in  solemn  state  under 
a  hearse  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  for  forty  days.  It  is  commonly  supposed  she 
was  poisoned  by  her  husband  **  false  fleeting  perjured  Clarence." 

They  buried  her  in  a  vault  just  behind  the  high  altar.  A  fortnight  after  she  had 
been  laid  in  the  '*  Clarence  "  vault,  the  body  of  the  weak  and  wicked  duke  was  placed 
beside  her.  He  was  accused  of  treason  and  other  charges,  and  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  the  king  ;  the  story  tells  us  he  **  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey."^  The 
duke's  body  was  brought  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey  by  Edward  IV. 's  direction.  '*  Then 
he  assigned  certain  Lords  to  go  with  the  body  of  the  Dukys  of  Clarence  to  Teuxbury, 
where  he  shall  be  buryid,  the  kyng  intendis  to  do  right  worshipfully  for  his  sowle." 
(Letter  from  Dr.  Langton  to  prior  of  Ch.  Ch.  Cant.  1478.) 

After  Clarence's  death  the  lands  of  Tewkesbury  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Crown.  For  a  short  time  they  were  granted  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the  hus- 
band of  Catherine  Parr,  but  reverted  again  to  the  Crown  on  his  attainder.  In  1539 
the  religious  house  was  dissolved,  the  last  abbot  Wakeman  becoming  first  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  Most  of  the  abbey  buildings,  save  the  abbot's  house,  were  destroyed 
as  **  superfluous."  The  Abbey  Church^  was  subsequently  sold  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
poor  parishioners  of  Tewkesbury,  and  thus  fortunately  preserved. 

towards  the  town.  This  is  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Bazeley,  rector  of  Matson,  in  his  careful  paper  on  the 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury. 

^  The  Clarence  vault  has  been  examined  more  than  once.  In  1829  there  were  pieces  of  a  wood  coffin 
lying  about  covered  with  what  looked  like  red  velvet.  In  1876  an  eye-witness  writes  :  '*  The  masonry  of  the 
vault  is  fine,  the  floor  paved  with  tiles  (heraldic).  The  slant  coffin  full  of  very  clear  water.  One  small 
perfect  skull  and  fragments  of  another  lay  in  the  coffin,  and  many  bones  were  also  lying  in  the  water." 

2  The  people  of  Tewkesbury — all  honour  to  them  for  the  pious  act — only  actually  purchased  the  ckoir-end 
of  the  great  church  from  "  the  King's  Highness  "  as  the  vendor  in  this  singular  bargain  is  styled  in  the  royal 
letters  patent.  The  nave  of  the  Abbey  had  belonged  to  the  poor  folk  of  Tewkesbury  from  time  immemonaI« 
it  having  been  set  aside  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  as  the  parish  church. 


GENTLEMAN    JIM. 

Bv  MARY  GAUNT. 

— hey — hold  up  there,  mare,  will  you.  What  did  you  say,  mister? 
A  light  ?  Yes.  That's  Trotting  Cob,  that  is.  The  missus  '11  give 
us  a  cup  of  tea,  but  that's  about  ail.  Devi]  fly  anray  with  the  mare. 
What  is  it?  Something  white  in  the  road?  Water  by — ^. 
Thank  the  Lord  they've  had  plenty  of  rain  this  year.  But  they  do 
say  there's  a  ghost  hereabouts — a  Trotting  Cob  with  a  man  in 
white  on  him?  Lord,  no,  that's  an  old  woman's  tale.  But  the 
girl— she  walks— she  walks  they  say  and  mighty  good  reason — 
too— if  all  tales  be  true. 

"  Hosses  always  shy  here  if  they're  at  all  skittish." 

"  Got  that  letter,  Gack.  and  the  tobacco  ?  That's  right !  Rum,  isn't  it,  to  get  all 
your  news  of  the  world  at  dead  of  night  ?  Reg'ler  as  clock  work  we  pass — a  little  after 
one,  and  the  coach  from  Denillquin  she  passes  an  hour  or  so  earlier." 

"  Anybody  else?  Well  no,  not  as  a  rule.  It's  the  stock  route,  you  see,  between  Hay 
and  Deniliquin,  so  there's  bound  to  be  stock  on  the  way  ;  but  sheep,  bless  you  !  they 
travel  six  miles  a  day,  and  cattle  they  ain't  so  much  faster,  so  we  brings  'em  all  the 
news.  The  Company  has  stables  here,  and  feed,  and  we  change  horses.  The  old 
man  and  old  woman  keep  it  with  a  boy  or  two.  Mighty  dull  for  the  old  woman,  I 
should  think,  with  on'y  the  ghost  to  keep  her  company.  She  was  her  cousin  or  her 
aunt  or  somethin',  the  ghost  was,  and.  Lord,  women  is  fools  an'  no  mistake." 

It  was  July  and  the  winter  rains  had  just  fallen  so  that  the  plains  contrary  to  custom 
were  a  regular  sea  of  mud. 

The  wheels  sank  axle  deep  in  it.     The  horses  floundered  through  it  in  the  darkness, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  lamps  were  reflected  in  a  big  pool  of  shallow  water.     The 
wind  blew  keen  and  cold,  but  the  coach  was  full  inside  and  out,  and  so  though  it  was 
pitch  dark,  I  kept  my  seat  by  the  driver. 
A  light  gleamed  up  out  of  the  darkness. 

"  Trotting  Cob  !  "  said  he,  and  discoursed  upon  it  till  he  pulled  up  his  horses  on 
their  haunches  exactly  opposite  a  wide-open  door,  where  the  lamplight  displayed  a 
rudely  laid  table  and  a  bright  fire  which  seemed  hospitably  to  beckon  us  in.  The  whole 
place  was  as  wide  awake  as  if  it  were  noon  instead  of  midnight. 

Ten  minutes'  stay  and  we  were  off  again  into  the  darkness  and  then  I  prevailed 
upon  the  driver  to  tell  me  the  tale  of  Trotting  Cob.  He  told  it  in  his  own  way. 
He  interlarded  his  speech  with  strange  oaths.  He  stopped  often  to  swear  at  the 
road,  to  correct  the  horses,  and  he  was  emphatic  in  his  opinions  on  the  foolishness 
of  women,  so  I  must  e'en  do  as  he  did  and  tell  the  tale  of  Trotting  Cob  in  my 

A  flat  world — possibly  to  English  eyes  an  uninteresting,  desolate,  dreary  world,  but 
to  those  who  knew  and  loved  them,  they  had  a  weird  charm,  alt  their  own,  those  dull 
gray  plains  that  stretched  away  mile  after  mile  till  it  seemed  the  horizon,  unbroken  by 
hill  or  tree,  must  be  the  end  of  the  world.  Trotting  Cob  was  Murwidgee  then, 
Murwidgee  Waterhole,  where  all  the  stock  stopped  and  watered,  but  from  the  slab 
hut,  which  was  the  only  dwelling  for  miles,  no  waterhole  was  visible,  the  creek  was 
simply  a  huge  crack  in  the  earth,  and  at  the  bottom  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain  was  the  waterhole.     One  waterhole  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  a  whole  chain  of 
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them  ;  but  the  creek  seldom  if  ever  flowed  except  in  a  very  wet  season.  It  was  a  per- 
manent waterhole.  Murwidgee  fed  by  springs,  and  the  white  cockatoos  and 
screaming  corellas  came  there  and  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  the  black  swans,  and  the 
wild  duck,  and  teal  rested  there  on  their  way  south  when  summer  had  laid  his  iron 
hand  on  the  northern  plains. 

The  reeds  and  rushes  made  a  pleasant  green  patch  in  the  creek  bed,  and  once  there 
had  been  several  tall  white  gums,  but  old  Durham  had  cut  them  down  years  ago  when 
first  he  settled  there,  and  so  from  the  hut  door,  though  it  was  almost  close  upon  the 
creek  it  was  not  visible  and  there  was  presented  to  the  eye  an  unbroken  expanse  of 
salt  bush.  It  was  unbroken  but  for  the  mirage  that  quivered  in  the  dry  hot  air.  The 
lake  of  shining  water>  with  the  ferns  and  trees  reflected  in  it,  was  but  a  phantasy,  and 
the  girl  who  leaned  idly  against  the  door-post  of  the  hut  knew  it.  Still  she  looked  at 
it  wistfully — it  had  been  so  hot,  so  cruelly  hot  this  burning  January  day,  and  in  all  the 
wide  plain  that  stretched  away  for  miles  on  every  side,  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
shade,  even  the  creek  ran  north  and  south  so  that  the  hot  sun  sought  out  every  nook 
and  corner,  and  the  bark-roofed  hut  with  its  few  tumble-down  out-buildings  was 
uncompromisingly  hot,  desolate,  and  ugly. 

Old  Durham  called  himself  a  squatter  and  gave  out  that  his  wife  with  the  help  of 
her  granddaughter  Nellie,  kept  an  accommodation-house.  Forty  years  ago  the  times 
were  wild  and  what  did  it  matter.  Convict  and  thief  the  squatters  round  called  him, 
and  his  grandsons,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  most  accomplished  cattle-duffers  in  all 
the  country  round,  and  as  for  the  accommodation-house — well,  if  the  old  woman  did 
go  in  for  sly  grog  selling,  the  police  were  a  long  way  off",  and  it  was  no  business  of 
anybody's.  And  Nellie  Durham  was  a  pretty  girl,  a  little  simple  perhaps,  but  still 
sweetly  pretty,  with  those  wistful  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  dark  lashes,  that  looked  out 
at  you  so  earnestly  and  the  wealth  of  fair  hair.  So  dainty  and  so  pretty — the  coarse 
cotton  gown  was  quite  forgotten,  and  in  those  times  when  women  of  any  sort  were 
scarce  many  a  man  turned  out  of  his  way  just  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  Mother 
Durham's  granddaughter. 

She  sat  down  on  the  door-step  now,  and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  looked  out  across  the  plain.  The  sun  was  just  setting — a  fiery,  glow- 
ing sun,  that  sent  long  level  beams  right  across  the  plains,  till  they  reached  her  hair 
and  turned  it  to  living  gold  and  went  on  and  penetrated  the  gloom  of  the  hut  beyond. 

It  was  very  bare  the  hut,  just  as  bare  as  it  could  possibly  be,  but  three  men  bent 
eagerly  over  the  rough-hewn  table  while  an  old  woman,  worn  and  wrinkled  and  hag- 
gard and  yet  in  whose  face  might  still  be  traced  a  ghastly  resemblance  to  the  pretty 
girl  outside,  laid  out  on  the  table  a  much  thumbed,  dirty  pack  of  cards 

**  Cut  them.  Bill.  Drat  you  !  what'd  you  do  that  for,  George  ?  You  know  you 
ain't  never  lucky — you  oughter  let  Bill  do  it.  No — no — no  luck.  Two,  three,  nine 
o'spades,  'tis  ill  luck  all  through." 

**  Well  let  Bill  do  it,  Gran,"  said  George  with  an  oath  as  he  flung  down  the  cards, 
and  they  were  picked  up  and  shuflled  and  cut  again  and  again,  the  old  woman  shook 
her  head  solemnly. 

**  'Tis  bad  luck  the  night,"  she  said,  **  bad,  bad  luck.  Don't  you  touch  Macartney's 
mob,  .or  you'll  rue  it.     There's  death  somewheres,  but  it  doesn't  point  to  none  o'  you." 

*'  Macartney  probably,"  said  another  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  slab  wall 
and  intently  watching  the  girl  in  the  doorway.  **Come,  Gran,  don't  be  croaking,  if 
the  cards  ain't  lucky  put  *em  away  till  they  are." 

He  looked  cleaner  and  smarter  than  the  other  three — Nellie's  brothers,  who  were 
young  fellows  little  over  twenty.  They  were  good-looking  strapping  fellows,  but  the 
sweet  simplicity  in  her  face  was  in  theirs  loutish  stupidity,  and  their  companion  stood  out 
beside  them,  though  probably  he  was  nearly  twice  their  age,  as  cast  in  a  very  different 
mould.  He  was  dressed  as  they  were  in  riding  breeches  and  shirt,  but  the  shirt  was 
clean,  his  black  hair  and  beard  were  neatly  trimmed,  the  sash  round  his  waist 
was  new  and  neatly  folded,  and  the  pistols  therein  were  bright  and  well  kept.  Gentle- 
man Jim,  the  Durhams  called  him,  as  Gentleman  Jim  he  was  known  to  the  police 
throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  South  Wales.  What  he  had  been  once 
no  man  knew,  though  evidently  he  was  a  man  of  some  little  culture  and  education  ;  what 
he  was  now  was  patent  to  every  man — escaped  convict,  bushranger,  cattle-dufFer, 
even  a  murder  now  and  again  it  was  whispered  came  not  amiss  to  Gentleman  Jim. 
It  was  an  evil  face  with  the  handsome  dark  eyes  set  too  closely  together,  and  when 
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there  is  evil  in  a  man's  face  at  forty  there  is  surely  little  hope  for  him  ;  but  bad  as  it 
was,  to  Nellie  Durham  it  was  the  one  face  in  the  world.  Cattle-duffing — it  hardly 
seemed  a  sin  to  her.  Ever  since  she  could  remember  her  grandfather,  and  her  father, 
and  when  he  died,  her  brothers  had  driven  off  a  few  head  of  cattle  from  the  mobs  that 
passed,  and  she  in  her  simplicity  hardly  realized  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  ;  and  for 
the  rest  she  simply  believed  nothing  against  heV  hero.  He  had  been  cruelly  ill-treated, 
cruelly  ill-used,  but  she  understood  him — she  loved  him,  she  believed  in  him,  in  the  blind 
unreasoning  way  a  woman,  be  she  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  foolish,  gentle 
or  simple,  does  believe  in  the  man  she  loves.  And  the  old  grandmother  saw,  and 
shook  her  head.  *  She  did  not  mind  cattle-duffing — it  was  but  levying  a  fair  toll  on  the 
rich  squatter  as  he  passed.  Sly  grog  selling  was  hardly  a  crime,  so  few  people  passed 
it  would  have  been  waste  of 'money  to  take  out  a  licence,- more  especially  since  there 
was  no  one  to  ask  whether  they  had  one  or  not.  But  Gentleman  Jim,  whom  the  boys 
had  taken  to  bringing  home  with  them  of  late,  was  another  matter  altogether,  and  she 
looked  on  anxiously  when  she  saw  the  impression  he  had  made  on  her  son's  pretty 
daughter. 

*'I  dunno,"  she  said,  anxiously  to  her  husband,  '*  whether  the  gal's  all  there; 
sometimes  I  think  she  ain't,  but  anyhow,  she's  sweet  and  pretty,  an'  loving,  an'  he's 
an  out-an'-out  scamp,  drat  him  !  " 

But  the  old  man  would  not  interfere.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  Gentleman  Jim  ; 
besides  he  was  useful  to  him,'  he  was  getting  old  and  the  grandsons  were  not  much 
help,  they  took  after  their  mother,  and  privately  old  Durham  thought  his  son's  wife 
had  been  more  than  half-a-fool,  so  he  encouraged  Gentleman  Jim  ;  and  now  came  in- 
formation that  Macartney  would  be  camping  here  to-morrow  with  a  mob  ready  for  the 
southern  market,  and  here  was  the  man  again.  The  cards  too  prophesied  disaster, 
shufHe  them  as  she  would. 

Gentleman  Jim  swore  at  the  cards  and  at  the  old  woman  in  no  measured  terms, 
and  then  he  laughed  and  gathered  them  up  in  his  hands. 

**  Here  Nell,  Nell ! — the  cards  are  clean  against  us  your  gran  says — come  and  cut, 
like  a  good  girl." 

Nellie  rose  willingly  enough,  but  the  old  woman  said  scornfully,  '*  Nell,  Nell,  she 
ain't  got  no  luck  at  all.  Three  times  I  tried  her  fortune  and  three  times  it  came, 
*  tears,  tears,  tears,'  never  naught  else  for  Nell  but  tears." 

**  Never  mind,  mother,  better  luck  this  time,  eh,  Nell?"  and  the  girl  took  the 
cards  and  smiled  trustingly  up  into  his  face. 

**Cut,  Nell." 

She  cut  the  nine  of  spades  and  the  old  woman  groaned.  **  Disaster,  sure  as  fate  ; 
let  Macartney's  mob  alone,  I  tell  you." 

"Cut  again,  Nell." 

She  shuffled  them  carefully,  the  other  four  watching  her  with  eager,  anxious  eyes, 
while  the  man  at  her  side  looked  on  with  tolerant  scorn.  And  then  she  cut — the  ace  of 
spades.  Her  grandmother  threw  up  her  hands.  **  Death,  I  tell  you — death — death — 
death — an'  no  less." 

Gentleman  Jim  struck  the  cards  out  of  her  hand  roughly,  and  they  went  flying  to 
all  corners  of  the  hut. 

**  Come  outside,  Nell — come  down  to  the  waterhole,  it's  cool  there  and  better  fun 
than  listening  to  an  old  woman's  twaddle.     The  sun's  down  now.     Come  on." 

She  looked  at  her  grandmother  first,  partly  from  habit,  but  the  old  woman  was 
still  wringing  her  hands  over  the  danger  foretold  by  the  cards,  and  was  blind  for  the 
moment  to  that  right  under  her  eyes.  So  Nellie  followed  him  gladly,  only  too  gladly, 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  waterhole.  He  pushed  her  down  somewhat  roughly  under 
the  shadow  of  the  western  bank  and  then  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground  beside  her 
and  put  his  head  in  her  lap.  With  her  little  work-hardened  hand,  she  smoothed  back 
his  black  hair,  and  he  looked  up  into  her  face. 

**  So  you  love  me,  Nellie?"  he  said  somewhat  abruptly.  **  You're  sure  you  love 
me?" 

It  was  hardly  a  question,  he  was  too  certain  of  it,  and  no  man  should  be  certain  of 
a  woman's  love. 

She  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  the  pretty  blue  eyes  smiled  down  at  him  so 
confidingly,  that  for  a  moment  the  man  was  smitten  with  remorse.  What  good  would 
this  love  ever  do  her  ? 
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**  It's  old  I  am — old — old — old.     It  isn't  the  likes  o*  us  as  *11  touch  ycr  beasts. 

And  Nellie  slipped  outside  the  door,  and  looked  wistfully  and  anxiously  across  the 
plain  at  the  cattle  now  peacefully  grazing  on  the  salt-bush  and  at  the  mocking  mirage 
in  the  far  distance.  Never  before  it  seemed  to  her  had  so  much  fuss  been  made  about 
the  cattle.  The  ghost  trick  had  stood  them  in  good  stead  for  some  time  and  now 
apparently  these  men  saw  through  it. 

Two  ideas  she  had  firmly  grasped.  Ben  Fisher  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  Ben 
Fisher  was  a  good  shot. 

Her  brothers  and  her  lover  were  down  in  the  creek  bed.  One  of  the  four  would 
ride  through  the  sleeping  cattle  to-night  and  that  man  would  pay  for  his  temerity  with 
his  life.  The  casual  mention  of  her  own  name  with  that  of  the  outlaw  had  sealed  his 
fate.  She  was  as  sure  of  that  as  she  was  sure  that  the  sun  would  set  to-night  in  the 
west  and  would  rise  again  to-morrow  in  the  east.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  simple  soul 
to  inquire  the  reason  why,  only  she  felt  that  it  was  so,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  one 
passionate  prayer,  that  the  man  who  rode  forth  on  that  perilous  errand  should  not  be 
her  lover.  Her  brothers  were  dear  to  her  naturally,  but  her  nearest  and  her  dearest 
were  as  nothing  when  weighed  in  the  scale  with  the  love  she  bore  this  stranger.  He 
must  be  saved  at  any  cost,  he  must,  he  must.  She  walked  slowly  along  with  down- 
bent  head,  till  she  stood  on  the  top  of  the  bank  overlooking  the  waterhole  and  then 
hearing  footsteps  behind  her,  looked  up  quickly  to  see  Ben  Fisher  standing  beside 
her. 

'*  Nellie,"  he  said  awkwardly,  **  Nellie,  I — I — mean  did  that  brute  hurt  you?  *' 

'*  What  ?     Oh,  Ned  Kirton.     Oh,  it's  no  matter." 

'*  It's  dull  here  for  you,  Nell,  out  on  the  plains,  isn't  it?**  he  asked  still  more 
awkwardly. 

If  her  heart  was  full  of  another  man,  his  was  full  of  a  strong  man's  longing*  for 
her. 

He  saw  her  position,  he  knew  her  helplessness,  he  felt  how  much  she  stood  in  need 
of  care  and  guardianship.  If  she  would  only  give  him  the  right  to  care  for  her.  His 
very  eagerness  made  him  stupid  and  awkward,  and  she,  looking  up  at  him  in  the  hot 
afternoon  sunlight,  read  none  of  his  thoughts  and  only  saw  in  him  the  man  who  held 
her  lover's  life  in  his  hands  and  would  mercilessly  take  it. 

She  answered  his  question  sullenly  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"No,  no." 

**  But  Nellie — oh,  Nellie,  Nellie — poor  little  girl,  don't  you  see  that — that — " 

"  What  ?  "  she  asked,  for  even  she,  indifferent  as  she  was,  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  man  was  shaken  by  strong  emotion.     '*  I'm  all  right." 

**  All  right,  with  a  devil  like  that  after  you,  a  brute  who — Nellie,  Nellie,  for  God's 
sake  give  me  the  right  to  take  care  of  you." 

She  looked  at  him  stupidly  and  then  a  light  dawned  on  her. 

**  Do  you  mean  Jim  ?  "  she  said.  **  Why,  Jim — "  and  for  a  moment  a  tender  smile 
broke  about  her  lips,  and  a  light  was  in  her  eyes  such  as  would  never  be  there  for 
the  man  beside  her. 

**Oh,  Nellie,"  he  groaned,  **am  I  too  late  after  all?  I  only  want  to  take  care  of 
you,  Nellie — only  to  take  care  of  you." 

He  stepped  forward  and  caught  her  hands,  holding  them  fiercely  as  Jim  Newton 
himself  might  have  done. 

**  Nellie,  if  you  won't  let  me  do  anything  else,  let  me  help  you,  for  your  own  sake 
let  me  help  you." 

Clearly  outlined  they  stood  against  the  summer  sky,  if  there  should  be  anybody,  in 
the  creek-bed  lurking  among  the  rushes  and  scrub  round  the  waterhole,  they  would 
be  plainly  visible  to  him.  Their  attitudes  were  significant,  and  their  speech  was 
inaudible.  If  Jim  should  be  there,  thought  Nellie,  and  then  dismissed  the  thought. 
Rash  as  he  was,  he  would  never  be  so  foolhardy  as  that.  And  yet  she  might  have 
noticed  a  slight  movement  among  the  reeds — might  have  remembered  that  Gentleman 
Jim  found  no  companionship  in  her  brothers,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  find  his  way 
to  the  waterhole  at  any  risk  if  it  were  only  to  vary  the  monotony  and  to  see  how  the 
land  lay.  And  so  after  one  vain  effort  to  free  her  hands,  she  stood  still  and  listened, 
while  Fisher  poured  into  her  unwilling,  uncomprehending  ears  the  story  of  his  love 
for  her,  and  then,  since  that  made  no  impression,  he  warned  her  again  and  again 
against   Gentleman  Jim.       Foolishly  warned  her — for  was  ever  woman    yet  warned 
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against  the  man  she  loved.      An  angry  gleam  flashed  into   Nellie's  eyes,    and  she 
stamped  her  feet  and  strove  to  draw  away  her  hands  again. 

**  I  hate  you — I  hate  you.  He  is  good,  I  tell  you — good — good — good  !  He  loves 
me  an* — "  oh,  the  unanswerable  argument  all  the  world  over,  **  I  love  him." 

Fisher  dropped  her  hands. 

*'  Oh  Nell,  Nell !     My  God  !  it  is  too  hard." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  a  dawning  pity  softened  her  face.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that  this  man  could  feel  any  pain.  She  read  it  in  his  haggard 
face  now,  and  because  she  was  pitiful  of  all  things  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
said  gently,   **  Poor  Ben,  Tm  sorry." 

It  was  too  much — Fisher  had  stood  her  coldness,  had  heeded  not  her  anger — but 
the  pretty,  wistful  face  looking  up  so  pitifully  into  his  was  too  much  for  him.  He  could 
resist  temptation  no  longer,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  smothered  her  with  kisses. 
Clearly  it  was  marked  against  the  sky,  clearly  the  man,  crouching  among  the  reeds,  saw 
it  and  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and  that  one  passionate  embrace  sealed 
Nellie  Durham's  fate.  Well  might  the  cards  prophesy  disaster  and  death  for  as  he 
slunk  away  back  to  his  ambush  a  mile  further  down,  with  raging  hate  at  his  heart,  he 
swore  revenge  against  the  girl  who  was  trifling  with  him,  swore  it  and  meant  to  keep 
his  oath. 

Nellie  with  an  inarticulate  cry  freed  herself  and  ran  towards  the  hut,  and  Fisher 
flung  himself  face  downwards  on  the  crisp  dry  salt-bush.  He  had  lost  everything  now 
he  realized,  she  would  not  even  accord  him  pity. 

And  Nellie  up  at  the  hut  was  trying  to  make  her  grandmother  understand  that  all 
chance  of  the  ghost  trick  being  played  again  with  success  was  out  of  the  question. 
Not  only  would  it  be  a  failure  but  the  man  who  rode  through  the  cattle  rode  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.     But  the  old  woman  could  not  or  would  not  see  it. 

**Let  'un  alone,  Nell,  let  'un  alone— a  parcel  of  women  ain't  wanted  meddlin'  wi' 
the  men  folks'  business." 

**  But,  gran — "  the  girl  was  wild  with  anxiety,  and  trembling  with  excitement,  and 
the  old  woman  shut  her  up  sharply.  She  did  not  choose  to  hear  any  more  about  it 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  purpose.  Like  Nellie  she  too  was  of  opinion  that  Gentleman 
Jim  would  play  the  ghost,  and  if — through  no  fault  of  hers — he  came  to  grief,  she  felt 
she  would  not  grieve  unduly.  Nellie's  infatuation  for  him  was  undeniable,  and  with  a 
good  decent  man  like  Ben  Fisher  ready  to  take  her  it  was  unpardonable.  Nellie  had 
always  been  soft  and  yielding  to  her,  once  this  man  were  out  of  the  way  she  would  be 
so  again,  and  the  old  woman  had  seen  enough  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  to  desire  better 
things  for  the  helpless  girl.  So  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  anxious  warnings,  not  by 
word  or  sign  would  she  interfere.  Let  be,  let  be,  it  should  be  fate — it  should  be  no 
doing  of  hers.  Nellie  gave  up  the  struggle  at  last  and  taking  up  her  favourite  position 
on  the  doorstep  with  her  chin  in  her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  stared  out 
moodily  across  the  plains,  seeking  in  her  brain  some  way  to  help.  It  was  not  possible 
to  go  near  them  by  daylight,  the  risk  of  detection  was  too  great,  she  must  wait  till  it 
was  dark.  Fisher  crossed  her  path  once  and  for  a  moment  a  wild  thought  crossed 
her  brain — to  confide  her  trouble  to  him — to  ask  him  to  have  mercy,  but  she  dismissed 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  Betray  her  lover  and  then  ask  his  rival  to  spare  him  !  It 
was  out  of  the  question,  she  must  find  some  other  way.  She  thought  and  thought, 
till  for  very  weariness  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  slept  with  her  head  against  the  door- 
post. The  long  level  beams  of  the  setting  sun  made  a  golden  glory  of  her  hair  and 
seemed  to  be  striving  to  smooth  out  the  look  of  care  and  pain,  which  was  already 
marked  on  the  fair  young  face.     Ben  Fisher  passed  and  paused. 

**  Pretty,  ain't  she  ?  "  said  the  old  woman  ;    **  a  dainty  mossel  for  any  man." 

"Ay,"  said  Fisher  quietly,  **ay,"  and  passed  on,  wondering  to  himself  as  many 
another  man  has  done  before  him — why  this  girl  was  so  priceless  in  his  eyes — and  why 
seeing  that  she  was  so,  he  might  not  have  her  rather  than  this  reckless  outlaw,  who 
would  make  her  the  toy  of  his  idle  hours,  and  when  she  became  a  burden  to  him 
throw  her  aside,  like  a  worn-out  horse  or  a  dog  he  had  no  further  use  for. 

He  bit  his  lip  and  clenched  his  hands,  and  the  men  when  he  gave  the  orders  for  the 
night,  muttered  to  one  another  that  the  boss  meant  business  an'  no  mistake.  "  Ghost 
or  no  ghost.  *T wouldn't  be  much  good  anybody  meddlin'  wi'  the  cattle  now.  He  was 
mighty  struck  on  the  gal  he  was — but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  interfering  wi'  business 
nohow." 
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He  was  mighty  struck  on  the  girl,  and  his  thoughts  were  so  full  of  her  that  sleep 
seemed  out  of  the  question,  so  he  took  the  first  watch  with  Ned  Kirton  for  his  mate. 

Out  on  the  plains  here  had  they  been  quite  certain  of  the  honesty  of  the  Durhams 
one  man  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  mount  guard,  his  duties  being  simply  to 
ride  round  the  cattle  and  should  any  seem  restless  or  inclined  to  roam  to  head  them 
back  again.  Even  as  it  was,  two  seehied  an  almost  unnecessary  waste  of  energy, 
more  especially  as  the  other  men  were  camped  close  by,  ready  to  spring  to  their  feet 
at  a  moment's  call. 

It  was  a  still,  hot  night ;  the  moon,  though  not  near  full,  still  shed  a  sufficient  light 
to  distinguish  everything  quite  plainly  ;  the  men's  camp,  the  sleeping  cattle,  the  hut  and 
out-buildings  a  little  to  the  left,  so  calm  and  peaceful.  Fisher,  as  he  sat  on  his  motion- 
less horse,  began  to  think  one  guard  was  more  than  enough  and  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  tell  Kirton  to  go  to  sleep  and  leave  the  cattle  to  him.  Sleep 
was  not  likely  to  come  to  him  he  thought  with  that  haunting  girl's  face  ever  before 
his  eyes.  He  turned  his  horse  so  that  he  should  not  see  the  hut,  and  then  found  him- 
self riding  round  the  camp  in  order  to  bring  it  into  view  again. 

'Mt's  all  right,  boss,"  said  Kirton,  as  he  passed.  *' Things  is  as  quiet  as  quiet. 
Ghosts  ain't  expected  to  walk  before  twelve  though,  are  they  ?  " 

Fisher  laughed.  **  No,"  he  said,  **  but  somehow  I  don't  believe  the  ghost  intends 
to  trouble  us  after  all.  They're  scared  at  our  preparations.  I  think  one  man  '11  do 
after  midnight." 

He  rode  on  a  little  way,  when  suddenly  something  induced  him  to  turn  his  head, 
and  he  saw  distinctly,  in  the  moonlight,  a  white  figure  come  out  of  the  hut  and  make 
its  way  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  creek.  It  was  a  woman's  figure  with  a  kerchief 
across  the  head,  but  whether  it  was  Nell  or  her  grandmother  he  could  not  at  that  dis- 
tance or  in  that  light  say. 

He  rode  up  to  his  mate  quickly. 

**  There's  some  mischief  brewing,  Ned,"  he  said,  looking  towards  the  figure,  which 
had  apparently  changed  its  mind,  and  was  now  walking  in  a  direction  which  would 
bring  it  to  the  banks  of  the  creek,  a  little  beyond  the  cattle  camp.  * '  You  waken  the 
boys  quietly,  and  tell  'em  to  be  on  the  look  out  and  I'll  follow  the  old  woman  and  see 
if  J  can't  circumvent  her  little  tricks." 

**  It  ain't  the  old  woman,"  said  Kirton,  **  it's  the  gal." 

**  You  be  hanged,"  said  Fisher,  who  preferred  Mrs.  Durham  should  get  the  credit 
for  any  midnight  escapades.  **  It's  the  old  harridan  herself,  and  I'll  keep  my  eye  on 
her." 

He  slipped  to  the  ground,  tied  his  reins  to  the  stirrup,  and  the  old  stock  horse, 
understanding  the  situation,  stood  quietly,  while  his  master  quickly  and  quietly  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  girl,  for  it  was  Nellie,  he  was  sure  of  that  when  she  came 
abreast  of  the  camp.  She  was  evidently  terribly  hurried  and  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
the  men  and  cattle  as  she  passed.  In  truth  she  did  not,  for  her  grandmother  had 
kept  so  careful  an  eye  on  her,  she  had  been  unable  to  leave  the  hut  until  she  was  asleep, 
and  now  it  was  so  late,  she  dared  not  take  the  longer  and  safer  way  round  by  the 
windings  of  the  creek  lest  her  lover  should  have  already  started  on  his  perilous  ride. 
Whether  she  thought  the  men  would  not  notice  her  or  whether  she  hardly  cared  if  they 
did  Fisher  never  knew.  She  held  a  cloth  closely  over  her  head  and  never  turned  to 
the  right  or  left  though  he  thought  his  footsteps  must  be  clearly  audible  as  he  tramped 
in  his  long  riding  boots  over  the  crisp  dry  salt-bush. 

Truth  to  tell,  Nellie  heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  her  own  heart.  It  was  such 
a  desperate  venture,  she  was  afraid  of  her  grandmother,  she  was  afraid  of  Ben  Fisher, 
she  was  afraid  even  of  the  man  she  was  trying  to  save,  but  most  of  all  she  was  afraid 
of  being  too  late,  and  so  the  poor  child  went  on,  her  heart  full  of  one  passionate, 
unspoken  prayer,  .that  she  might  be  in  time  to  save  him.  It  was  little  wonder  then 
that  she  never  turned  her  head,  never  heard  the  footsteps  so  close  behind  her.  She 
reached  the  brink  of  the  creek  at  length  and  peered  into. its  depths,  then  turned  and 
skirted  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  Fisher  following  closely  in  her  track.  They  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  when  he  saw  greatly  to  his  astonishment  that  the  bank  instead 
of  being  a  steep  drop  of  about  twenty  feet,  gfently  sloped  like  it  was  near  the  hut, 
and  a  track,  half  hidden  by  thick  scrub,  ran  down  the  slope.  Down  this  track  the  girl 
went  swiftly,  her  skirts  raising  a  little  whirl  of  dust  behind  her.  The  man  paused  a 
moment  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  examined  his  pistols  to  see  they  were  loaded, 
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for  he  judged  he  was  doing  an  unwise  thing.  Should  there  be  men  there,  as  he  more 
than  half  suspected,  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen,  but  still  he  never 
thought  of  turning  back,  that  Nellie  was  there  was  more  than  sufficient  reason  that  he 
should  follow.  When  he  looked  again  he  was  startled  to  find  she  had  vanished  and 
the  measured  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof-beats  broke  on  his  ear.  At  the  same  moment  he 
saw  the  path  took  a  turn  in  the  scrub  and  drawing  out  a  pistol  ran  down  it.  As  he 
turned  the  corner,  he  came  full  on  Nellie  standing  motionless  in  the  moonlight,  the 
covering  had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  she  was  stretching  out  her  arms  to  a  mounted 
figure  which  was  draped,  horse  and  all,  in  a  long  white  cloth  which  fell  almost  to  the 
ground.  It  flashed  across  the  overseer  that  this  was  the  **  Trotting  Cob,"  this  was 
the  ghost  he  had  been  warned  against,  and  a  very  substantial,  life-like  ghost  it  was 
too.     He  wondered  as  he  stood  there  that  any  man  could  be  deceived. 

The  girl  stood  right  in  its  path,  right  between  the  two  men,  and  to  move  the 
horseman  must  either  ride  over  her  or  turn  into  the  scrub. 

He  seemed  inclined  to  do  neither  but  with  an  angry  oath  fiung  back  the  covering 
from  his  face. 

**  You,  girl !"  he  said. 

Then  she  burst  out,  half-sobbing,  **  Oh  Jim,  Jim!  I  was  afraid  Td  be  too  late. 
Oh,  Jim,  Gran  wouldn't  let " 

"  Too  late  !  "  said  the  man,  he  spoke  apparently  with  an  effort,  but  in  such  grave, 
cultured  tones  that  Fisher,  who  was  a  man  of  but  little  education,  himself  stood  silent 
with  wonder.  **  Too  early  I  think.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Nell.  I  believed  in  you, 
Nell,  so  help  me  God,  I  did,  but  I  saw  you  this. afternoon  with  that  man,  and  now  you 
have  betrayed  me.  You  will  have  it  then,"  and  before  Fisher  could  stop  him  or  shield 
her — he  had  drawn  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  her  in  the  breast.  So  close  she 
was  there  was  not  a  chance  of  missing  and  she  fell  backwards  and  lay  there  in  the 
dusty  track,  the  pale  moonlight  lighting  up  her  fair  hair  and  the  dark  stain  widening, 
widening  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

Fisher's  first  thought  was  for  vengeance,  but  his  hand  shook  and  his  shot  fiew 
wide,  and  the  other  man,  apparently  giving  no  heed  to  him,  flung  himself  from  his 
saddle  on  to  the  ground  beside  the  girl. 

**  Oh,  Nell,  Nell,  little  girl,  and  I  trusted  you." 

She  put  her  little  bloodstained  hand  on  his  arm,  and  smiled  up  into  his  face  with 
such  a  world  of  love  in  the  dying  eyes,  that  Fisher  looking  on  dared  not  for  very  pity 
mar  her  last  moments  by  word  or  sigh.  Time  enough  when  she  was  gone  for  the 
two  men  to  settle  accounts. 

'*  Jes*  so,"  she  gasped,  her  one  idea  strong  in  death  ;  '*  I  was — near,  too  late— don' 
— go — nigh  the  camp.     Ben  Fisher — will — shoot  the  ghost — on — sight." 

'*  But— but— " 

Pity  for  the  girl,  dying  mis-judged  by  the  hand  she  loved,  impelled  Fisher  to  speak. 

How  great  had  been  his  share  in  the  tragedy  he  hardly  as  yet  realized,  that  would 
come  later. 

**  It  wasn't  her  fault  this  afternoon,"  he  said  roughly;  **it  was  mine,  and  this 
evening  she  never  knew  I  followed  her." 

*'  Oh,  my  God — my  little  girl,  my  poor  little  girl," 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms  and  made  a  half  effort  to  staunch  the  wound,  but  she 
was  evidently  dying  fast — past  all  human  aid. 

**  Jim — you — won't — go — anigh — the — camp  ?  " 

*'  Nellie,  Nellie,  don't  die,  my  darling — don't  leave  me  ;  don't  let  me  have  this  on 
my  conscience.     I  love  you,  Nellie — you  are  all  there  is  to  live  for.     I  love  you." 

'*  Better  'n  herV  she  gasped. 

He  looked  down  at  her  in  wonder,  then  covered  the  white  face  with  kisses. 

* '  Better  a  thousand  times — better  than  any  woman  that  ever  lived.  Forgive  me, 
Nell,  forgive  me." 

She  was  going  fast,  but  she  understood  him,  and  the  man  looking  on  saw  peace  and 
happiness  on  her  face. 

**  I  love  you,  Jim." 

"  There  was  never  a  daughter  of 
Eve  but  once,  ere  the  tale  of  her  years  be  done, 
Shall  know  the  scent  of  the  Eden 
Rose — but  once  beneath  the  sun ! 
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Though  the  years  may  bring  her  joy  or  pain, 

Fame,  sorrow,  or  sacrifice, 

The  hour  that  brought  her  the  scent  of  the  Rose  she  lived  it  in  Paradise !  *' 

The  horse's  hoof-beats  kept  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  **The  hour  that 
brought  her  the  scent  of  the  Rose — she  lived  it  in  Paradise." 

**  An'  I  guess,"  said  the  driver's  voice — breaking  in  on  my  reverie — "  that's  about  all 
there  is  to  tell.  Them's  the  lights  of  Wongonilla  over  there.  The  rest  of  the  story — 
Lord  bless  you,  it  all'us  ended  where  the  gal  died.  The  men  I  guess  didn't  feel  much 
inclined  for  fightin'  after  that.  Anyhow  I  b'lieve  Ben  Fisher  came  back  dazed-like  to 
camp  an'  told  'em  what'd  happened.  But  though  they  scoured  the  country,  Gentleman 
Jim  got  clean  away.  Fisher  ?  Oh,  he  weren't  no  account  after  it,  I  b'lieve — gave  him 
a  sort  o' shock,  same  as  if  he'd  killed  her  hisself.  He  was  speared  by  the  blacks  on  the 
Lachlan  three  years  later  they  say.  He  never  took  up  with  another  gal.  The  other  ? 
Lord,  yes — he  did — Woa,  mare,  will  you  ?  She's  a  bit  tired  you  see — we've  come  the 
pace.  Yes,  it  was  all  along  o'  a  woman  Jim  Newton  was  taken — wanted  for  a  bush- 
ranging  job,  over  on  the  Queensland  border — that  was  fifteen  years  after.  I've  heard 
my  father  tell  the  story.  He  was  one  of  the  troopers  that  took  him,  and  it  was  a 
gal  that  sold  him.  Mighty  set  on  her  he  was.  She  ?  Oh,  she  was  gone  on  another 
man.  A  woman's  only  gone  like  that  once  in  a  way,  ye  see,  an'  then,  Lord  !  she  is  a 
fool — same  as  Nellie  Durham,  an'  she  was  a  mighty  fool  all  through,  for  Fisher  was  a 
decent  sort  of  a  chap — while  the  other  fellow  was  an'  out-an'-out  blaggard.  But  ye 
see,  if  there's  a  ghost  at  all,  it's  the  gal  that  walks,  though  they  call  the  place  Trotting 
Cob,  and  Trotting  Cob  it'll  be  till  the  end  of  the  chapter." 


LILIES. 

By  ETHEL  CLIFFORD. 

In  my  garden  there  are  lilies. 
Lilies  swaying  to  and  fro, 

Golden  lilies,  rosy  lilies. 

Lilies  white  as  driven  snow. 

Here  the  blazing  tiger  lily, 
There  the  evening  lily  pale, 

And  in  corners  dark  and  shady 
Little  lilies  of  the  vale. 

Here  the  yellow  lenten  lilies. 
There  the  iris— Jleur  de  liSy 

In  the  moat  are  water  lilies 
White  and  yellow,  floating  free. 

In  my  garden  there  are  lilies, 
And  the  wild  bees  come  and  go, 

Seeking  honey  from  my  lilies 
Swaying  slowly  to  and  fro. 
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DICKENS   AND    "PUNCH." 

By   F.  G.   KITTON. 
With  Illustrations  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Punch. 


BEARING  in  mind  that  Dickens  was  a 
that  he  never  elected  to  become  a  n; 
stituting  the  staff  of /^«f.*, 
and  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able that  he  never,  except 
ononc  occasion, contributed 
to  the  pages  of  that  famous 
periodical.  Indirectly,  how- 
ever, he  is  responsible  for 
a  vast  number  of  the  sen- 
timents and  pictorial  allu- 
sions founded  on  or  sug- 
gested by  scenes,  incidents, 
and  characters  in  his  own 
immortal  stories. 

PuncA  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  year  1841,  when 
Dickens  was  busy  with  TAf 
Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Bar- 
naby  Rudge,  and  when  Pick- 
wick, Oliver  TiL'ist^  and 
Nickleby  were  delighting 
the  world  with  their  in- 
imitable humour  and  pa- 
thos ;  but  it  is  not  until 
three  years  later  that  we 
find  the  beginning  of  that 
Dickensian  influence  which 
has  been  a  notable  feature 
of  Punch  from  those  early 
days  until  the  present  time. 
The  clever  designers  of 
Punch  cartoons  have  dis- 
covered, during  the  long 
period  of  that  journal's  ex- 
istence, that  certain  themes,      CuUmbrJOHNLEB 
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illustrations,  and  characters  in  the  works. of  famous  writers  can  be  appropriately 
adapted  to  the  political  situation  of  the  hour,  and  the  works  of  Didcens  have  un- 
doubtedly yielded  more  material  in  this  direction  than  those  of  any  other  novelist. 

In    the     cartoons    by    John    Leech    and  John    Tenniel    the   principal    personages 
depicted  are,    as    may    be   supposed,    the   political    leaders    of  their  day.      In    1S44, 
Lord    Brougham,   when    officiating  as    President  of  the  Privy    Council    Amendment 
Bill,  realized  that  the  pecuniary  emoluments  derived  from  that  position  were,  what  is 
technically  termed,  "  no  g'o,"  and  accordingly  made  an  effort   to  get  an  appointment 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  Act.       This  incident  afforded    scope  for    John 
Leech's  versatile  pencil,  and  he  humorously  conveyed  the  sense  of  it  in  a  clever  adapta- 
tion  of    Cruikshank's     fa- 
miliar    etching     in     Oliver 
Twist,  where  that  youthful 
hero     is      represented     as 
"asking  for  more";   with 
his      lordship     as     Oliver, 
holding    a    bowl    inscribed 
with  the  figures  "5000"; 
John  Bull,    with  the  soup 
ladle,  stands  by  the  copper, 
marked  "  Exchequer," 

while  beyond  are  seen  some 
Juvenile  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  represented  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
other  Ministers.  In  1850, 
Lord  Brougham  became 
such  a  prominent  figure  in 
many  of  the  leading  events 
of  the  day,  and  was  so 
generally  active  and  "  vola- 
tile," that  Punch  saw  an 
opportunity  of  representing 
him  as  the  diminutive  Miss 
Mowcher,  perched  on  a 
table  in  the  act  of  exercising 
her  tonsorial  art,  as  seen  in 
Phiz's  illustration  for  David 
Copperfield. 

In    1844,  the    following 

severe  attack  was  made  ,bj 

"SAiREv  GAMP  AND  BETSEY  pKiG."  Punck'w^cin  Sir  Robcrt  Peel, 

■■s«,«.    1  ,,o»i--HW,i>«..riMk°=^t1ir.iiI,''^'  ^^^^  Premier  :— 

Cino«iby)oHiiLsECH.|H.bmtiedjuiyw,>aM-  "We  have  heard  that   Mr. 

Charles  Dickens  is  al>out  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  Sir  Robert  Peel  continuing  any 
longer  to  personate,  in  his  capacity  of  Premier,  the  character  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  delineated  in 
Martin  Chuizlewit,  that  character  being  copyright.  We  hope  this  rumour  is  unfounded,  as  the 
injunction  would  certainly  be  refused.  Sir  Robert  PeeL  is  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  the  pari 
in  question  has  been  enacted  by  him  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  was  so  long  before  any  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  works  appeared  ;  in  short,  that  he.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the  original  Pecksniff." 

Those  who  remember  the  personal  traits  of  Dickens's  character  will  at  once  realize 
the  severity  of  this  onslaught. 

Sir  Robert  was  frequently  a  butt  for  the  sharp  satire  of  fundi;  at  the  close 
of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1844,  he  and  Sir  James  Graham  are  depicted 
as  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  in  that  memorable  scene  where  the  two  nurses  take 
tea  together  —  as  shown  in  Phiz's  etching  —  and  Sir  Robert  "  propoges  "  the 
toast,  "  Here's  better  luck  next  Session."  In  the  following  year  Sir  Robert  is 
represented  as  that  dogmatic  personage.  Sir  John  Bowley,  who  interrogates  Trotty 
Veck  (Lord  John  Russell),  parodying  the  words  of  Dickens's  Christmas  Storj 
{T/ie  Chimes)  then  just  published  ;  "  V'ou  have  no  bill  or  demand  upon  me?      If  you 
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Every  description 
.   .   Now,  my  friend, 

can  you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  that  you  also  made  preparations  Tor 
the  new  year  ?  "  Two  months  later  he  is  again  introduced  in  the  same  character,  in 
allusion  to  his  treatment  of  the  poor  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  during  the  Easter 
Holidays.  In  January  1846,  Leech  gave  us  Sir  Robert  Feel  as  the  Artful  Dodger, 
on  his  first  meeting  with  poor  Ohver  Twist  (Lord  John  Russell),  whom  he  greets  with 
the  somewhat  personal  remark,  "  Oh,  how  jolly  green  you  must  be  to  think  you  could 
form  a  Ministry!  "  And  in  the  same  month  we  again  find  Sir  Robert  posing  as  the 
principal  figure  in  an  amusing  skit  on  Free  Trade  ;  here  he  impersonates  Tilly  Slowboy, 
from     The     Cricket    on    the  ^  '  ' ' 

Hearth,  who  nurses  "  Cob-  ^^^_  . ' 

den's  Baby  "  (Free  Trade), 
addressing  it  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  the  original 
Tilly,  "Dids  its  Dukes  of 
Richmonds  says  its  was  a 
humbugs  ?  "  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  Mr.  Dombey  forms 
the  subject  of  the  cartoon 
on  .August  28,  1S47,  adapted 
by  Leech  from  Phiz's  etch- 
ing representing  little  Paul 
interrogating  his  father  on 
the  question  of  Money ; 
with  Lord  John  Russell  as 
the  junior  Dombey. 

Lord  John  was  fre- 
quently caricatured,  but 
Punch's  treatment  of  him 
was  not  usually  of  such  a 
hostile  nature.  In  Septem-i 
ber  1848,  Leech  portrayed 
him  as  "  The  Parliamentary 
Toots,"  to  whom  Mrs. 
Blimber  (Disraeli — his  first 
appearance  as  a  Dickens 
character)  severely  re- 
marks :  "  I  think  it  con- 
venient. Toots,  to  say  to 
you,      before     the     young 

gentlemen     disperse,    that  -^.^  „^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ ,. 

you  appear  to  me   to  have  ..oi,.ho-joi)yK™,i.,«.=«...i>.»th™kv«™.uiform.Mi,,i.ir,i- 

reached    the    low-water   of     cinombyjcHMLutM,  pubu.iniijM.  imStt 
general  contempt,  and  that 

there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  your  ever  gaining  another  inch  towards  flood- 
tide  again.  All  your  friends  are  ashamed  of  you  ;  everybody  is  tired  of  you.  In 
fact,  Toots,  you  are,  if  I  may  express  myself  plainly,  an  unmitigated  humbug,  and  a 
hoax."  To  which  Toots  confusedly  replies,  "It's  of  no  consequence,  thank 
you.  It's  all  right.  It's  not  the  least  consequence  in  the  world.  Nothing  « 
of  any  consequence,  anywhere ;  I'm  much  obliged  to  you."  But  Mr.  Punch 
had  evidently  a  liking  for  Lord  John,  as  evidenced  in  Leech's  scene  from  The 
Haunted  Man  (1849),  where  we  find  him  as  Johnny  Tetterby  holding  the  baby  Tetterby 
{Financial  Reform),  and  surrounded  by  all  the  other  Tetterbys  (Peel,  Wellington, 
Brougham,  Disraeli),  with  Mrs.  Tetterby  as  Britannia,  and  Mr.  Tetterby  as  John  Bull, 
the  latter  thus  addressing  his  son  :  "Johnny,  my  child,  take  care  of  her,  for  she's  the 
brightest  gem  that  ever  sparkled  on  your  early  brow  ;  take  care  of  her,  or  never  look 
your  mother  in  the  face  again."  This  picture  is  adapted  by  Leech  from  his  original 
design  for  Dickens's  story. 

In  November  1867,  a  drawing  by  Tenniel  was  published,  paraphrasing  Cruikshank  s 
etching  in  Oliver  Tumt,  of  a  scene  in  Fagin's  Academy,  where  Disraeli  figures  as  that 
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notorious  vagabond,  instructing  his  colleag^ues  of  the  "  Political  School  "  how  to 
withdraw  a  paper  roll  (Refcfrm  Bill)  from  the  coat-tail  pocket  of  a  suspended  dummy 
bearing'  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  Lord  John  Russell  ;  this  is  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  question  of  Reform  then  before  Parliament,  the  verses  which  accompany  the 
woodcut  being  in  FEigin's  colloquial  style. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  appear  as  a  Dickens  character  until  1884,  when  Tenniel 
produced  two  intensely  humorous  cartoons  portraying  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  as 
Mr.  Micawber.  In  the  first  we  see  him  thus  addressing  the  House  at  "  Question 
Time  "  : — "  I  am  delighted  to  add  that  I  have  now  an  immediate  prospect  of  something 
turning  up.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  in  what  direction."  In  the  second  picture  he 
holds  in  his  hand  a  paper  (Vote  of  Censure),  while  the  devoted  Mrs,  Micawber  (Liberal 

Majority),  embracing  him, 
exclaims  :— "  I  nei'er  will  do 
it  I  It's  of  no  use  asking  me  ! 
/  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micaw- 
berl !"  Twelve  months  later 
appeared  a  still  more  amusing 
cartoon  by  the  same  artist,  in 
which  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  re- 
presented as  "The  Political 
'Mrs.  Gummidge.'"  sitting 
by  the  fire  in  Peggotty's 
Boat,  bemoaning  her  misfor- 
tunes ;  a  pot  of  "  Russian 
Stew "  simmers  on  the  fire, 
while  on  the  floor  we  may 
notice  the  old  lady's  knitting 
(Egypt),  "  a  nondescript 
piece  of  work^seemed  to  be 
a  regular  Egyptian  labyrinth 
for  complicated  tangle,  and 
a  very  Penelope's  web  for 
inconclusiveness  and  power 
of  alternate  weaving  and  un- 
weaving." "Cheer  up. 
■  Grand  Mawther  !  "  cried  Mr. 
'  Peggotty  -  Bull  (Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  meant  Grand  Old  Girl). 
Mrs.  Gummidge-Gladstone  is 
inconsolable,  and  presently 
replies  in    whining  tones  :— 

"  THE  POLITICAL  TILLY  SLOWBOY   AND    COBDEN  S   BABY."  i<  ]   ^xn't     what     I     COuld    wish 

c»r^ow*/joH"LE«H,^'MiJ.ti'J"^^^^»!l^  myself  to    be.      My    troubles 

has  made  me  contrairy.  I 
feel  my  troubles,  and  they  make  me  contrairy.  I  make  the  House  uncomfortable, 
I  don't  wonder  at  it  !  !  !  "  But  the  cream  of  the  jest,  however,  is  to  bo  found  in  John 
Peggotty-Bull's  deeply  sympathizing  "  aside,"  when,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  over  the  mantelpiece,  he  remarks,  "  She's  been  thinking  of  the  old  'un  !  " 
At  Christmas  18S5,  appeared  a  humorous  political  rendering  of  Dickens's  Car(i, 
with  the  title  as  follows  :— "  A  Christmas  Carol ;  being  a  few  scattered  staves  from 
a  familiar  Composition,  rearranged  for  performance,  by  a  Distinguished  Musical 
Amateur,  during  the  Holiday  Season  at  H — rw — rd — n."  The  illustrations,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss  in  imitation  of  the  originals  by  Leech,  represent  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Scrooge,  Lord  Beaconsfield  (Bendizzy)  as  Marley's  Ghost,  and  Mr.  Punch  as  Bob 
Cratchit  ;  and  the  text  bears  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career.  In  January  1887, 
and  March  1888,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  figures  as  Dickens  characters.  In  the  first  of 
these  cartoons,  entitled  "  Is  the  old  Min  Friendly?"  we  find  him  portrayed  as  little 
Nell's  grandfather,  before  whom  is  seated  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Dick  SwivcUer,  while 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  poses  as  Fred  Trent  ;  the  whole  design  being  an  adaptation  of 
"  Phiz's  "  drawing  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  "  But  what,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller  with  a 
sigh,  "  what  is  the  odds  so  long  as  the  bonds  of  Union   are  tightened  by  mutual 
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understanding,  and  the  wing  of  party  friendship  never  moults   a  feather  !     What  is 
the  odds  so  long  as  kindred  spirits  are  brought  together  by  means  of  a  modus  vivendi, 
and  the  present  moment  is  the   most  dissentient  of  our  existence!"     In  the  second 
cartoon  that  memorable  scene  in  Martin  ChuzzUwit  is  again  reproduced — Mrs.  Gamp 
and  Betsey  Prig  taking  tea  together  ;  these  "  Best  of  Friends  "  being  represented  on 
this  occasion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gladstone  respectively.     The  Parliament- 
ary   Report    records    that    Mr,   Smith  "trusted    that    he    would    have  the  assistance 
of  the    Hon.    and    Right   Hon.    Gentleman    opposite;"  and    Mr.  Gladstone  "hoped 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  meet  what  he  had  said  in  a  corresponding  and 
reciprocal  spirit,"     This  harmonious  relationship  between  the  rival  parties  suggested 
to  Mr.  Tenniel  the  subject  of 
the  cartoon,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  appended : 
"Mrs.Gamp  (Smith): 'I  will 
now  propoge  a  Toast.     My 
present  Pardner,  the  Opposi- 
tion.' Mrs.  Prig  (Gladstone) : 
'  Which,  altering  the   name 
to  the  Government,  I  drinkp 
with  love  and  tenderness.'  "  ) 
On  June  28, 1884, we  havetf 
a  "  Pickwickian  Scene  in  the  , 
Upper  House  "  ;  Lord  Rose- 
bery  as  the  Fat  Boy  becomes 
ver)'wide  awake,  and  startles 
the    Elderly     Maiden   Aunt. 
{House  of  Lords)  by  saying,  ' 
' '  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh 
creep,"  while  handing  her  a  ^ 
Bill  (stuck  on  the  point  of  an  , 
umbrella)    announcing    the  , 
proposed  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  promote 
Efficiency  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Twelvemonths  later  ' 
Mr.    Furniss    depicted     Sir 
William  Harcourt  as  Peck- 
sniff, (*  propos  of  a  speech  at 
St.    James's    Hall  ;    and    in 
April  1889,  the  same  minister 
appears    as    Mrs.    Harcourt 
Gamp,  who,  while  enjoying  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  privacy  of  ""...,„ 

,      '^  ^  "^         1     ■  "DOMBEY  AND   SO."*. 

her     apartment,     exclaims,         "Mr  uombtyw,,  in  .  diiscuiij.  h. would  h.™  iik«i  m  i,i«  him  dbt  boi)  »«* 

"  Parnellijm    and     Crimes !     '"''■^"•^;^i  '°'^w^*i^i^^^i'^'"'^^i^'^t^m^^vtC'^^"^^ 

It's  all  Rubbidge  !  "    Again,     E^™ by'joHic  lkch,  p>.bii»K»d  auj. >«,  .a.7. 

in    the    following    year,   we 

find  him  as  Uncle  Pumblechook,  "  his  favourite  character,  on  Monday  night,  June 4th," 

at  the  House  of  Commons. 

Of  course  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  does  not  escape  ridicule  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Punch.  In  February  1886,  he  is  introduced  to  us  as  "  The  Modern  Tappertit  ;  or,  a 
'  Prentice  hand  at  Paddington  " — being  "  fragments  from  a  '  no  Popery  '  novel  adapted 
from  Dickens  to  the  present  day."  He  is  holding  forth  from  the  summit  of  a  powder 
barrel,  as  an  aspirant  "  to  a  distinguished  state  in  great  political  events,"  while  John 
Bull  thus  addresses  him  :  "  Shut  up,  Simon  Tappertit  I  You  needn't  make  any  more 
of  that  confounded  clatter.  Your  blows  produce  more  row  than  anything  else."  Nearly 
a  year  elapsed  when  the  subject  was  continued  under  the  title  of  "Tappertit's  Revolt — 
Dickens  adapted  to  circumstances";  with  Lord  Salisbury  as  Gabriel  Varden,  the 
Conservative  Party  as  Mrs.  Varden,  and  The  Standard  as  Miggs — an  amusing 
reference  to  Lord  Randolph's  suspected  interest  in  the  Radicals  at  H — w — rd — n  or 
B— rm— ngh— m. 

3  K 
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In  December  18S7,  we  find  "  Dickens  once  again  adapted  to  the  season  and  the 
situation,"  in  a  cartoon  entitled  "  The  Chimes,"  with  Mr.  Punch  directing  the  ringers 
(Parliamentary  leaders) :  "  Now  then,  my  Lads !  All  together  for  once  !  Christmas 
Time,  you  know  !  !  " 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Tenniel's  adaptation  of  Cruikshank's 
etching  of  Fagin  and  his  pupils  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  similar  rendering  by 
Leech  of  the  subject  in  1846,  when  Louis  Philippe  excited  popular  indignation  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  what  was  known  as  ' '  The  Spanish  Marriage  " — the  uniting 
in  wedlock  of  his  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  with  the  younger  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.     It  was  a  manage  de  (ottvenance,  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of 

subtle  tricks,  and  Punch  as- 
sailed Louis  by  picturing 
him  as  "  The  Royal  Fagin 
!  of  France."  In  1847,  when 
;^  the  crisis  had  come,  he  is 
'  again  represented  as  "  The 
■  Fagin  of  France  after  con- 
I  demnation" — ^adaptedfrom 

I"  Cruikshank's  etching  of 
Fagin  in  the  "condemned" 
cell. 

Of  all  Dickens's  charac- 
ters, the  especial  favourites 
I  of  Punch  seem  to  be  Mrs. 
Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris. 
I  Note,  in  the  illustration, 
'  the  special  significance 
attaching  to  the  artist's 
meaning  in  portraying  Mrs. 
Harris  as  the  back  view  of 
Mrs.  Gamp.  But  these 
ladies  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  Puneh  as 
friendly  newspapers.  The 
Standard  and  The  Morning 
Herald — a  clever  hit,  as 
practically  the  latter  was  a 
myth,  one  paper  being 
merely  a  reprint  of  the 
other.  In  1846,  the  earliest 
of  these  pictorial  "skits" 
is  entitled  "  Mrs.  Harris's 
Express,"  where  that  obese 

"TnTBin  ft  Co.  (Ml  johh  bl'lli.  jghmi}',  mj  diiid,  laiit  are  of  h*r.  for  >Im'i  bonnet,  bestrides  a  bulky 
tinbrigiiiai .K*™ ''»i«"w'j"''i^  ™  >«"  ""ly  im"!  c«ko;i:«roof  her,  sf  na.er  look  umbrella  in  a  witch-Hkc 
Ciooon  by  John  Leich,  published  Keb.  lo,  1819.  flight  across  the  Channel^ 

an  allusion  to  the  fuss 
made  by  The  Standard  about  her  one  Continental  express  ;  then,  a  fortnight  later, 
we  have  "Mrs.  Gamp  \Moming  Herald]  after  her  'Epigrams.'"  She,  an  invalid, 
consults  Dr.  Punch  respecting  her  health,  and  is  informed  that  the  cause  of  herfeeling 
weak,  languid,  and  irritable  was  in  consequence  of  something  being  wrong  with  her 
circulation  !  Of  course  the  old  lady  becomes  indignant  with  Dr.  Punch,  and  in  the 
following  week  we  have  a  fanciful  sketch  by  Leech,  showing  her  closeted  with  a 
red-nosed  poet,  who  writes  verses  at  her  dictation,  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  her 
enemy.  In  November  1852,  she  is  represented  as  "  taking  the  little  '  Parly  '  she  looks 
after  back  to  school" — the  "little  Party"  being  Disraeli,  and  the  "school"  the 
House  of  Commons.  Four  years  later  Punch  addresses  a  political  letter  to  the 
"  venerable  "  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  in  the  volume  for  1857  are  four  verses  entitled  "  Mrs. 
Gamp's  Farewell  to  Mrs.  Harris, "^n  reference  to  a  change  in  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  two  papers.      In  May  1863,  Mrs.  Harris  is  a  struggling  newsvendor. 
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crying  "  Standard !  Standard!  Only  a  Penny  !  Please  support  an  old  'ooman,  dear 
Gents  !  "  addressing  Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli,  the  former  saying  to  his  companion, 
"  For  goodness' sake  give  her  a  Penny,  and  tell  the  old  Goose  we  don't  want  her 
cackle.  People  will  think  she  belongs  to  us — just  opposite  the  Club  toot"  Mr. 
Tenniel's  cartoon  for  July  16,  1864,  entitled  "  The  Fight  at  St.  Stephen's  Academy," 
is  an  amusing  pictorial  allusion  to  the  Parliamentary  contest  between  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  here  shown  as  schoolboys  after  a  pugilistic  encounter.  Mrs.  Gamp,  address- 
ing the  vanquished  Dizzy,  uses  these  remarkable  words:  "Never  mind,  my  dear! 
You  done  yer  werry  best  to  win  ;  which  that  Master  Gladsting  is  such  a  huncommon 
strong  boy  !  " 

Space    will    wot   permit 
further     allusion    to     the 
numerous  verses  published 
from  time    to    time  in  the 
pages  of  Punch,  purporting 
to  be   written    by     Sairey 
Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  (and 
addressed     to     Mr.    Glad- 
stone,  Disraeli,     Lord   R. 
Churchill,    and  others),   in 
the     vernacular     of    those 
notorious  midwives.    I  will  . 
pass     at     once     to     other  ^ 
familiar  Dickens  characters  ■ 
and  scenes  that  have  found  ' 
a    place    in    the    favourite 
comic    journal.       Our    old  : 
friend        Mr.        Pickwick,  J 
whose      portrait     has     on  * 
several      occasions       been  ' 
drawn  therein  by  Mr.  Mil- 
liken,     plays    a    prominent  S 
part,  as  well  as  his  faithful.; 
valet,  Sam  Weller,  and  thc| 
pages  of  Punch  are  bright-  I 
ened    here    and  there  by  a  ^ 
series   of    cleverly   written 
papers    entitled    "  Holiday 
Haunts,"  by  Jingle  Junior 
on  the  Jaunt,  in  which  arc 
concisely  described  all  the 

peculiarfeaturesofthemost  "facins  political  school." 

popular  sea-side  resorts.  ,J^'ZL™'^J^iXi^ia^ij^v^t:!"J^^«Cl'^^  {Ll!i.^i'',™nd^'htJlIV^i'had- 

In  December  1886,  there     Ji^^,"■i'^^;iX"'™^;'t,"^^w'w';"«"oi;i^^^^^ 

,,  ,        ",,  ,  ,  UiwuIi'BSpHchaillH  EdlnlHiiiih  BljMiuel, 

Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  s  remark-     cinogaiirjoHHTe»»^iMi>iiii>*iNi>v.»,iK;. 
able  "Ode  to  an  Expiring 

Frog,"  which,  changing  the  final  word  to  "Fog,"  commences  thus  : — 
"  I  CAN  view  thee,  panting,  lying 
In  asphyxia,  without  sighing, 
I  unmoved  can  see  thee  flying 
From  this  bog 
Expiring  Fog  ! " 
Two  Oliver  7V«?  characters,  Bumble  and  Bill  Sikes,  have  also  been  honoured  with 
a  place  in  Punch,  the  former  typifying  the  misuse  of  the  power  exercised  over  the  poor 
and  helpless  by  those  placed  in  authority  over  them, — that  is  to  say,    the  empire  of 
Beadledom  ;  and  Mr.  Sikes  representing  the  predatory  classes.       From  Mr.    Dick, 
{David  Copperfield)  we  have  a  letter  on  his  favourite  subject.  King  Charles's  Head, 
having  reference  to  a  picture  in  last  year's  Academy;  and  genial  Captain  Cuttle  is 
immortalized  in  an  "  Ode  to  Big  Ben,"  when  the  great  bell  of  Westminster  was  placed 
in  position : — 
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ban  London  appeared  in  Punch,  which  bt-ar  directly 
protest,  and  it  Is  surmised  that  the  editor,  on  the  rec 
considered  that  greater  prominence  would  be  given 
to  the  matter  to  which  they  referred  by  means  of  a 
cartoon  than  by  a  few  lines  of  text.  Hence  we  find 
the  rebuke  enforced  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
instead  of  the  mere  literary  lashing  which  Dickens 
intended  to  inflict  upon  that  particular  public  griev- 
ance. 

The  number  of  Punch  dated  May  28,  J859,  has 
especial  interest,  because  on  the  back  cover  is  printed 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  rupture  that  had 
just  taken  place  between  the  novelist  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  Punch.  It  relates  to  that  most  regrettable 
act  of  Dickens's  life,  an  act  which  excited  great  public 
comment  at  the  time — the  separation  from  his  wife. 
Punch  could  not  but  look  with  marked  disfavour  upon 
this  lamentable  circumstance,  hence  the  discontinuance 
of  a  friendship  that  had  lasted  for  many  years.  Not* 
withstanding  this.  Punch  bore  no  malice,  for  he,  in 
common  with  other  great  and  generously-minded 
natures,  is  ever  ready  to  recognize  genius  and  true 
merit  wheresoever  existing,  and  rejoices  to  honour  the 


'■Wilt  thou,    O   giant    Captain 
CuttU! 
When  hourly  '  making  a  note 

on't,'  rouse  the  subtle 
Barnacles  to  a  sense  of  '  how 

to  do  it.?' 
Or,  if  you  can't,  to  a  dread  of 
how  they'll  rue  it .' "  &c.,  &c. 
The  one  occasion  when 
Dickens  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  Punch  happened 
during  the  editorship  of 
Mark  Lemon,  whose  widow 
kindly  allowed  me  to  ex- 
amine the  original  manu- 
script preser\'ed  in  a  scrap- 
book  containing  other  valu' 
able  autographs.  The  lines 
relate  to  "  Dreadful  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  of  the  Zwn/on, 
chiefly  for  want  of  water," 
their  object  being  to  draw 
attention  to  the  scanda- 
lous condition  of  the 
suburban  water  supply. 
The  volumes  of  Punch  have 
been  examined  by  myself 
and  others  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering this  contribution 
in  print,  but  in  vain.  The 
mystery  has,  I  venture  to 
believe,  been  solved  by  one 
competent  to  form  a  correct 
opinion, and  the  explanation 
'  is  that  about  the  time  the 
a  manuscript  was  written 
(1849), several  pictorial  allu- 
sions to  foul  water  in  subur- 
jpon  the  subject  of  Dickens's 
!ipt  of  Dickens's  contribution, 
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memory  of  the  illustrious  deail.  Dickens  expired  on  June  9.  1870  ;  and  the  memorial 
verses  recording  the  sad  event  are  as  Icindiy  appreciative  of  departed  genius  as 
anything  of  this  nature  that  ever  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  humorous,  caustic, 
and  sympathetic  contemporary. 

[NuTE.— The  writer  begs  lo  acknowledge  hia  indebledness  lo  Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes,  City  Treasurer  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  privilege  of  free  access  (o  his  extensive  Dickens  collection.  To  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Agnew  the  publishers  of  the  E.  I.M.  are  equally  obliged  lor  their  kindness  ^nd  courtesy  in  permitting  the  me 
CMflhe  Flinch  woodcuts  which  illustrate  the  article.] 


COTTAGES  AND  COTTAGERS. 

S  the  Derby  favourite  is  to  the  gipsy's  donkey  so  is  the  modern  to  the 
ancient  cottage,  in  point  of  picturesqueness.     The  latter,  like  the 
ingeniously  wrought-iron  of  some  Quintin  Matsys,  is  full  of  endless 
variety — every  line  and  angle  a  petrified  thought.      The  former  is  a 
bit  of  casting  of  cold  and  spiritless  repetition.      It  would  be  idle  to 
assert  that  all  of  this  dehghtful  quaintness  in  the  old  cottage  was 
intentional  ;    the  old  thatched  roof   was  certainly  never   designed 
with   those  delicate  differences  of  colour  and  that  intense  variety 
of  outline  ;    the  frame-work  of    door  and  windows,    the  uncertain  chimneys,    were 
surely  never  meant  to  wander  so  far  from   the  perpendicular,  to  the  especial  delight 
of  the  amateur  artist,   who,   ever  jealous  of   the   freedom   of  his  pencil,    can    let   it 
roam  at  will  and  unbridled  about  the  wavering  contours.    No,  to  the  passage  of  years, 
the  ever-recurring  seasons,  the  snows,  the  rains,  the  winds,  the  frosts,  much  of  this 
must  be  attributed.     These  have  made  the  old  structure  a  part  and  parcel,  as  it  were, 
of  the  earth  on  which  it  stands.      It  seems  to  have  grown  into  and  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  become  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  the  very  rocks  and  trees  themselves. 

But  cycles  of  time  would  fail  to  do  as  much  for  its  modern  prototype.  An  earth- 
quake shock  itself  would  still  leave  the  ruins  cold  and  unmoving. 

There  are  but  few  who  could  be  found  to  doubt  the  superior  attractions  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cottage.  There  are  indeed  some  such  passionless,  mathematical  intellects, 
to  whom  the  gnarled  and  crooked  trunks  of  an  orchard  are  a  source  of  pain  ;  but 
these,  fortunately,  are  in  a  great  minority,  and  this  decadence  of  humble  architecture 
could  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  a  prevailing  lack  of  taste  for  the 
irregularities  indispensable  to  the  picturesque.  The  modern  villa  builder,  it  is  true, 
quite  perplexes  with  his  unexpected  angles,  his  unlooked-for  recesses  and  projecting 
gables,  but  there  is  a  want  of  spontaneity  and  inspiration  in  his  work  which  becomes 
doubly  manifest  when  he  erects  a  more  economical  structure.  He  is  satisfied  then 
with  a  simplicity  which  is  sublimely  hideous. 

Every  lover  of  English  landscape,  unrivalled  as  it  is  for  its  peaceful,  homelike 
beauty,  must  have  noticed  with  a  feeling  akin   to  horror  the  cropping  up  of  those 
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unsightly,  unsympathetic  monstrosities,  flaunting  their  shamefaced  ugliness — great 
cankerous  excrescences,  from  whom  their  modest  unsophisticated  predecessor  retires 
as  from  a  plague  spot,  and  hides  under  its  garlands  of  honeysuckle  and  rose.  And  he 
has  thought  with  a  shudder  of  the  possible  future  when  thatched  roof  or  moss- 
covered  tile  should  give  place  to  the  trim  and  unbending  slate,  the  diagonally  leaded 
window-panes  be  supplanted  by  the  chess-board  innovation,  every  crooked  line  made 
straight,  with  never  a  mystery  to  puzzle  him  and  never  a  surprise.  And  his  fears  will  not 
be  groundless,  for  even  picturesqueness  in  these  days  seems  to  have  become  a  luxury. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  asserted  that  English  scenery  without  the  quaintness  of 
its  cottages  would  be  deprived  of  quite  one-half  its  charm,  and  it  would  be  painful  to 
dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  the  substitution  of  the  modern  atrocity. 

In  these  days  of  Preservation  and  Protection  Acts  the  cottage  par  excellence  calls 
for  some  one  to  champion  its  cause.     Its  influence  as  a  thing  of  beauty  is  subtle  but 
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powerful,  and  who  can  estimate  the  refining  tendency  of  the  pleasant  memories  which, 
in  after  years,  will  be  called  up  by  those  who  have  known  it  as  a  home; 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  different  styles  of  cottage  architecture, 
but  the  general  features  suggest  whimsical  irregularity  and  a  disregard  of  symmetry 
truly  delightful.  Side  by  side  are  to  be  seen  the  one-story  structure  of  flint  with  its 
overhanging  fringe  of  thatch,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  quaint  dormer  windows  ; 
the  larger  one  of  mottled  brick,  with  the  great  oak  beams  visible  like  a  skeleton  frame- 
work, the  overhanging  upper  story  with  its  peaked  gable  ;  the  cottage  of  the  Tudor 
period  rich  in  ornamentation— all  with  a  freedom  of  line  which  would  suggest  that 
the  architect  had  moulded  his  work  as  a  sculptor  does  his  clay,  taking  ofl'  a  piece 
here,  adding  something  there,  suddenly  remembering  he  had  forgotten  a  window,  and 
placing  it  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner — the  only  available  space  left. 

The  chimney  is  at  all  times  an  important  feature,  forming  frequently  the  nucleus, 
as  it  were,  around  which  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  grouped,  and  differing  in  this 
respect  from  many  of  the  cottages  in  the  north  of  Holland,  where  the  smoke  escapes 
as  best  it  can  through  the  open  door  or  windows.  In  this  case  however  the  fuel  is 
peat,  and  it  is  burnt  on  a  large  iron  plate  near  the   centre  of  the   room,  the  draught 


being  supplied  by  a  passage  under  the  floor  to  the  air  without.  But  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  crowning  feature  of  the  English  cottage  is  its  situation  and  surroundings, 
half  hid  as  it  usually  is  in  the  shadow  of  great  trees,  and  embowered  in  a  wild  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  from  the  clambering  rose  and  fragrant  honeysuckle  which  cling  to 
its  walls,  to  the  beautiful  and  endless  variety  of  bloom  which  guards  its  approach. 
Picture  then  such  a  cottage,  situated  on  the  top  of  an  orchard-crowned  hill.  At  the 
garden  gate  a  view  into  another  county  over  the  foreground  tree-tops,  with  Just  one 
spiral  smoke  wreath  winding  gracefully  from  above  them,  while  beyond,  the  mottled 
hillsides,  with  their  tiny  hay-ricks  and  toy-like  habitations,  are  darkened  ever  and  anon 
by  the  passing  shadows.  There  is  no  sound  save  the  hum  of  insect,  or  the  softened 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell.  The  long  garden  with  its  profusion  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
is  half  over-shadowed  by  a  great  cherry  tree,  glowing  with  its  ruddy  fruit,  and  beneath 
and  through  its  branches  is  visible  the  long  low  dwelling,  with  its  time-stained  tiles, 
its  three  half-opened  windows  and  door,  in  which  the  streaming  sunlight  illumines  the 
home-like  comforts  within.  On  every  side  are  concealing  walls  of  vari-tinted  foliage. 
The  door  opens  boldly  into  the  kitchen,  living-room,  drawing-room,  and  reception- 
room  all  combined,  its  floor  paved  with  great  brick  tiles  partially  covered  with  carpet- 
rugs.  The  chairs,  the  table,  the  couch  are  unpretentious  but  comfortable.  The 
sideboard  is  cheerful  with  its  array  of  blue  and  white  ware.  Prints,  photographs, 
and  almanacks  decorate  the  walls.     The  two  bed-rooms,  neat  and  clean,  their  little 
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tliamond  window-panes  half-concealed  by  the  cool  and  prettily-draped  curtains,  the 
ledges  brilliant  with  the  scarlet  geranium  and  fragrant  musk.  The  doors  opening  into 
the  store-room  and  scullery  are  sufficiently  destitute  of  paint  to  please  a  Ruskin.  And 
all  this  is  to  be  had,  barring  the  furniture,  of  course,  at  a  rental  of  one  half-crown  a 

Picture  this  with  a  contented  mind  and  a  sympathetic  companion,  and  it  becomes 
truly  a  realized 
Arcadia.  And  it  is 
no  imaginary  crea- 
tion. Such  cot- 
tages are  to  be 
found  even  within 
fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  London, 
in  all  their  primi- 
tive rural  beauty, 
at  terms  varying 
from  two  to  three 
shillings  a  week. 
And  looking  with- 
out the  door  of 
such  a  one  on  the 
beauty  and  fresh- 
ness around,  one 
cannot  help  think- 
ing of  the  foulness 
and  misery  so 
closely  packed  in 
all  those  dreary 
courts  and  lanes 
in  the  great  city. 

In  the  matter 
of  internal  decora- 
tion, the  cottager 
does  not  always 
give  evidence  of 
the  same  amount 
of  taste  as  in  his 
floral  adornments 
without.  The 

walls  are  fre- 
quently covered 
with  religious 

prints  in  colours 
of  never  -  fading 
brilliancy,  where 
Cain,  in  burning 
vermilion,  is  about 
to  slay  his  brother 
in  richest  purple, 
and   the  prophets 

with  unpronounce-  water  carriers. 

able  names  preach 

in  the  arid  desert  of  golden  hue  to  a  rainbow-tinted  assemblage  of  unbelievers. 
Here  perhaps  is  a  silhouette  of  a  face  in  a  rusty  black  frame,  or  some  hair  deftly 
woven  into  a  willow  weeping  over  a  tomb. 

On  the  mantel-piece  is  the  inevitable  canary  or  a  bit  of  fruit,  under  a  glass  case, 
with  a  hundred  other  little  nicknacks  in  china,  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  which, 
with  never  a  thought  concerning  them,  are  and  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  taken 
down  regularly  once  a  week  and  dusted.  On  the  table  pyramidal  heaps  of  books. 
Bibles,  and  Sunday-school  prizes.    The  side-board  offers  an  array  of  queer  jugs,  plates, 
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and  other  table-ware,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  now  to  find  a  Hogarth  or  a  Reynolds,  or 
any  valuable  china,  in  these  humble  abodes.  Where  the  collector  has  not  been— 
there,  there  is  nothing  to  collect.  The  chairs  are  often  the  most  interesting  articles 
of  furniture.     Of  the  Chippendale  pattern  they  offer  a  great  improvement  upon  the  so 


universal  Windsor.  The  clock  with  the  long  oscillating  weights,  without  which  no 
cottage  interior  is  complete,  is  usually  found  in  one  corner,  accentuating  the  pervading 
stillness  with  its  drowsy  tick. 

To  know  what  the  cottagers  find  to  think  about  during  their  long  solitary  hours  of 
labour  would  be  interesting.  After  the  day's  toil  is  over  and  they  meet  at  the  village 
ale-house,  they  will  sit  silently  puffing  their  pipes  and  sipping  their  beer,  apparently 
lost  in  the  most  abstract  thought.  As  a  result  of  this  meditation  is  evolved,  perhaps, 
the  laconic  observation,  "  "Ul  be  rain  down  'fore  mornin'."  Another  long  break  before 
the  reply  is  framed  :  "  They  turnips  be  a  wanting  on  it  bad."  And  all  is  again  as  still 
as  before.  In  this  perhaps  the  moistest  countrj'  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  where  the 
sun  shines  less  proportionately,  the  farmer's  thirst  for  water  seems  insatiable.     Vou 
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have  but  to  mention  the  prospect  of  rain,  although  the  leaves  are  scarcely  dry  from  the 
previous  storm,  and  he  will  give  the  never-yarying  reply,  "  It  'u1  do  a  deal  o'  good, 
sur."     The  good  done  by  the  sunshine  seems  not  to  impress  him  half  so  much. 

As  a  rule  the  cottager  is  not  of  a  wandering  disposition.  His  early  years  of 
idleness  are  few.  There  is  always  some  work  he  can  do,  even  as  a  child.  He  grows 
up  as  his  father  did  before  him,  woos  his  future  "  missus"  in  the  same  mute  fashion, 
settles  down  in  his 
little  cottage  home, 
where  for  excite- 
ment he  lives  upon 
the  recollections  of 
the  never -to- be  - ( 
forgotten  wonders 
of  the  great  Capi- 
tal, where  he  felt, 
as  if  he  were  being 
suffocated,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  be- 
wildering confu- ' 
sion  of  the  busy 
thoroughfares, 
back  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  quietude 
of  his  country 
home. 

If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  he  should 
long  for  a  wider 
field  of  action  than 
that  offered  by  his 
little  village,  he 
may  don  Her  Ma- 
jesty's scarlet,  and 
while  the  novelty 
lasts,  swagger 

about,  patronizing- 
ly, among  his  for- 
mer companions, 
and    when     called 

a    bruised     female 

heart   behind.      As  a  cuiTAiit  intekiok. 

for  the  girls,  their 

great  ambition  seems  to  be  to  go  out  to  service  as  soon  as  they  have  had  the  neces- 
sary schooling  required  by  law,  as  this,  perhaps,  offers  greater  facilities  for  accom- 
plishing the  one  idea  of  their  lives — marriage.  As  to  the  dress  of  the  cottagers, 
with  regard  to  its  picturesqueness  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  those  which 
have  been  made  concerning  their  dwellings,  but  more  particularly  with  the  women 
than  with  the  men.  Intercourse  with  the  towns  has  levelled  the  distinctions  which 
once  existed  between  town  and  country,  between  citizen  and  peasant.  The  smock- 
frock  with  its  intricate  embroidery  is  becoming  rarer  every  day,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
become  as  much  a  curiosity  as  the  quaint  old  cottage  of  the  past.  But  these,  after 
all,  are  but  superficial  changes,  and  the  cottager  of  to-day  presents  the  same  pecu- 
■■  ■  ■  s  of  temperament,  the  same  touches  of  nature  which  make  him  kin  with  those 
e  preceded  him. 
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ALONG  THE  HEDGEROWS. 

The  hedgerow  (an  institution  of  some  two  hundred  years'  standing)  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  man  has  meddled  with  nature  and  not  spoilt  it.  ll 
serves  as  an  ever-varying  frame-work  to  the  landscape,  whether  in  spring,  when 
covered  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  may,  clad  in  the  sober  green  of  summer, 
aglow  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn,  or  dyed  in  the  soft  purple  hues  of  winter. 
There  is  always,  too,  a  sense  of  companionship  in  a  hedge,  a  feeling  of  humanity,  for 
it  is  an  indubitable  evidence  of  man's  presence,  however  lonely  the  way  may  be,  and 


certain  it  is,  that  to    it  southern   English  landscape  owes  much  of  its  peaceful  and 
homelike  character. 

There  is  a  savage  grandeur  in  an  American  forest,  among  the  stately,  solemn  stem> 
of  the  melancholy  hemlock,  with  all  about  an  impenetrable  tanglewood,  losing  itself 
in  the  gloom  of  the  woody  perspective,  where  scarce  the  sunlight  of  a  summer's  noon 
can  penetrate  the  leafy  canopy  ;  where  to  the  tense  ear  the  thrum  of  the  woodpecker 
becomes  the  dull  thud  of  an  axe,  or  the  wild  scream  of  the  catbird  breaks  the  awful 
silence  like  a  cry  of  distress  ;  where  some  wild  mountain  stream  fighting  its  way  sea- 
ward over  an  inextricable  confusion  of  huge  boulders  and  fallen  trees  sings,  as  it  goes, 
its  youthful  tenor  note,  to  change  hereafter  with  age  to  the  resonant  bass  of  the  sea ; 
where  strange  and  brilliant  flowers  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  rank  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  where  the  humming-bird  (lashes  for  an  instant  his  rainbow  tints  in  a  glint  of  sun- 
light and  is  lost  in  the  [rloom  ;  where  one  listens  to  iuar  the  stillness,  and  seeks  in  vain 
for  the  signs  of  man.     There  is  a  majesty,  too,  in  an  Alpine  pass,  where  the  great 
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peaks  raise  their  hoary,  solemn  heads  against  the  steel-blue  sky,  with  here,  perhaps, 
just  one  warmed  into  rosy  life  by  the  first  gleams  of  a  rising  sun,  whilst  the  snow- 
wreathed  valleys  are  lost  in  purple  gloom,  with  never  a  flight  of  bird  or  sound  to  break 
the  eternal  silence.  There  is  a  terrible  impressiveness  in  the  empty  vastness  of  mid- 
ocean's  blue  expanse,  with  its  cruel  circumference  of  entombing  waters. 

These  are,  as  it  were,  the  tragedies  of  nature,  but  who  that  has  experienced  them 
has  not  longed  for  the  humbler,  more  prosaic,  sensations  called  forth  by  the  peac^ul 
quietude  of  a  grass-grown  lane,  or  the  gentle  beauty  of  some  village-dotted  hill  and 
dale,  skirted  or  mapped  out  with  the  ever-varying  forms  and  lines  of  the  hedgerows, 
which,  as  a  means  of  marking  out  or  dividing  the  land,  harmonize  so  much  better 
with  the  general  landscape  than  the  cold,  unsympathetic  stone  wall,  or,  even  worse, 
wooden  fence,  besides  affording  the  feathered  tribe  tolerably  safe  concealment.  In 
fact,  considered  from  a  botanical  or  natural  history  point  of  view,  volumes  might  be 
written  descriptive   of  the  flowers  and  grasses  which  succeed  each   other  with   the 


seasons  along  the  hedgerows,  of  the  birds  which  there  make  their  homes,  and  of  the 
legendary  history  connected  with  thein.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  wren  never 
flies  over  a  hedge  but  always  through  it,  and  to  account  for  this,  the  story  goes,  that 
Jupiter  offered  a  prize  to  the  bird  that  should  fly  nearest  the  sun.  The  little  wren, 
nothing  daunted,  started  bravely  off  with  the  rest,  but  soon  found  his  little  wings 
aweary,  and  seeing  the  great  eagle  near  by,  as  it  were  contemptuously  swooping 
majestically  sunwards,  he  took  refuge  upon  his  back.  When  at  last  the  leviathan  of 
the  air  himself  became  unable  to  go  higher,  the  wren,  now  rested,  rose  still  higher 
and  claimed  the  prize.     Detected  in  his  deception  he  is  still  expiating  bis  offence. 

But  it  is  neither  from  a  historical,  botanical,  nor  natural  history  standpoint  that  the 
hedgerow  is  here  being  considered,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  a  background  to  pictures 
or  incidents  of  human  interest,  such  as  are  continually  revealing  themselves  in  aimless 
rambles  along  the  quiet  lane  or  skirting  footpath. 

Then  there  are  all  the  pictures  of  child  life  connected  with  hedges  ;  some  future 
adventurer,  commencing  his  youthful  career,  exploring  a  hedge  for  the  coveted  prize 
of  a  nest  of  eggs  or  young  birds.  Who  but  can  remember  with  what  trembling  ex- 
citement he  peered  in  among  the  dark  shade,  and  with  what  joy  he  beheld  the  hungry 
little  fledglings,  with  perhaps  just  a  slight  twinge  of  remorse  at  the  cries  of  the  parent 
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birds  hovering  above.  Or  later  on  in  hare-and-hounds,  when  he  landed  among'  the 
briars  or  in  the  ditch  in  trying  to  leap  some  lofty  hedge  in  the  exciting  chase.  Then 
there  are  the  picturesque  groups  of  children  culling  the  flowers  or  returning  with  great 
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boughs  of  the  beautiful  may,  or,  heedless  of  bruise  and  scratch,  merrily  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  search  after  the  ripe  berry. 

But  it  is  the 
gipsy  and  tramp 
who  form  the  most 
picturesque  fea- 
tures in  some 
secluded  hedge- 
bound  field  or 
lane.  There  is, 
indeed,  almost  an 
enviable  charm 
about  a  gipsy  en- 
campment, nestled 
under  the  shelter- 
ing foliage,  with 
the  nomads, 

young  and  old, 
grouped  around 
the  fire,  over 
which,  in  a  great 
pot,  the  evening 
meal  is  brewing, 
the  faces  lit  up  by 
the  flickering 

light,  whilst  the 
fitful  shadows 

move  across  the 
low  arched  tents 
and  leafy  back- 
ground. How 
well  they  seem  to 
know  these  quiet, 
secluded  nooks — 
these  grass-grown 
lanes,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  re- 
mains of  their 
camp  fires. 

To  the  tramp,  t 
for  he  finds  even 
congenial  than  the 
many  is  the  homete; 
or  woman,  by  who; 
to  tell,  who  wand 
sleeping  thus  night 
more  dreary  pictur 
skies  are  dripping 
and  every  blade  of 
watery  pearls,  and 
ing  pools,  to  see  1 
trying  to  kindle  a  f 
cook  their  meal. 

As  a  contrast  tc _,  , , 

that  of  a  warm    summer's  noon  suggests    "does  my  motiiek  want  me?    vks  1    no!" 
itself,  when  the  fields  are    quivering    with 

heat,  when  scarce  a  leaf  trembles  in  its  place;  the  sheep,  inclosed  in  the  hurdles, 
are  panting  with  the  warmth  of  their  fleecy  coats,  the  hedge  alone  offers  a  genial 
shade,  where,  amidst  the  marguerites  and  marsh  mallows,  the  field  labourers  are 
having  their  noonday  meal,  to  which  the  tin  drinking-can  is  not  the  least  welcome 
adjunct.     In    the   winter   when  little  else  is  to  be  done  in    the  way  of  farming,  the 
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hedges  are  trimmed  and   mended,  and  many  is  the  painter  who  has  looked  on  with 

sadness  at  the  old,   gauntleted  farm-hand,   armed  with    his    bill-hook,    transforming 

the  confused  but  beautiful  tangle  of  green  and  bronzed  briar  and  purple  thorn  into 

painful,  geometrical  regularity.      Mayhap,  however,  by  way  of  compensation,  he  may 

see  a  picture  in  the  hedger  and  his  children  returning  with  their  spoils  in  the  fading 

light  of  the  winter's  day,  with  just  a  gleam  of  light  to  relieve  the  sullen  sky  behind  them. 

The  Englishman  dearly  loves  his  hedge, 

for  even  behind  his  little  cottage  fence,  or 

more    imposing  iron    structure,    he    must 

have  a  green  wall  of  hawthorn,  or  box,  or 

laurel.     It  is  peculiarly   English,  and  but 

little   seen    in    other   countries,    where  its 

place    is     taken     by    the    stone    wall    or 

wooden  fence,    and    one  feels  inclined  to 

ask   with    the   little    tramp,     "What    do 

those  poor  people  do  who  have  no  nice 

hedges  ?  " 

Then,  too,  the  hedge  is  full  of  charac- 
ter :  thus  there  is  the  prim  and  puritanic 
hedge,  the  stately  and  aristocratic  one, 
the  gnarled  and  rugged  rustic,  and  the  ill- 
kept,  broken,  and  badly-patched  hedge. 
The  last,  like  poverty,  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque, all  overgrown  as  it  is  with  strag- 
gling brambles,  with  here  and  there  a 
moss-covered  stake  to  protect  a  gap 
through  which  is  a  glimpse  of  the  counlrj- 
beyond,  forming  a  picturesque  back- 
ground to  some  primrose-girl  resting  on 
her  way  Londonwards. 

But  where  the  hedge  is  seen  to  per- 
fection is  in  some  forgotten  grass-grown 
lane,  which  seems  to  start,  like  many  men's 
lives,  with  brilliant  intentions  of  being  a 
high  road  and  ends  up  a  tangled  and  over- 
grown foot-path.  Here  the  many  hedge- 
flowers  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  to  be  culled 
by  some  little  straggler  to  make  a  daisy- 
chain  ;  here  in  the  spring  the  air  is  laden 
with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  white 
may  ;  here  the  cuckoo  makes  his  home,  and 
theshynightingalesings  his  beautiful  song; 
here  the  gipsy  or  tramp  betakes  himself  for 
shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain,  where,  undis- 
THB  karmek's  DAUGHTER.  turbed,  he  may  set  up  his  encampment  or 

cook  his  frugal  meal. 
What  multitudinous  memories  and  associations  crowd  about  such  quiet  nooks  I 
'Twas  here  the  birds' -nesting  feats  of  our  youth  were  performed.  Here  we  used 
togoa-maying  or  black -berrying.  Here,  with  what  was  afterwa,rds  to  become  Mrs.  U., 
we  used  to  walk  in  the  darkness  and  feared  nought,  where  nothing  could  induce 
Mrs,  U.  to  go  now.  There,  just  over  that  bit  of  hedge  you  will  remember  years  after, 
when  you  come  back  from  New  Zealand,  you  caught  the  lastglimpseof  Jennie  Maria's 
hand  as  she  waved  you  a  last  good-bye,  just  as  you,  walking  backwards,  stumbled  and 
fell  into  a  bed  of  thistles.  The  memory  is  rather  a  prickly  one,  for  Jennie  Maria, 
unable  to  bear  your  loss,  was  soon  after  obliged  to  marry  your  rival.  Here  you  have 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  downy  balls  of  dandelion  seed,  with  the  words,  "  Does  mv 
mother  want  me?     Yes!  No!  Yes!  No!" 

One  Sunday  a  strangely  antiquated  pony-chaise,  with  an  ill -proportioned  steed, 
drove  slowly  up  such  a  secluded  lane  some  miles  to  the  south  of  London.  It  was 
evidently  a  grand  occasion  for  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  for  the  pale,  wan 
faces  of  the  children   were  aglow  with  excitement  and  animation,  and  unchecked, 
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they  could  now  give  full  vent  to  their  shouts  of  delight  at  their  anticipations  of 
the  romps  they  would  have  in  the  long  grass,  the  wild  flowers  they  would  gather, 
the  games  they  would  have,  and,  not  least  of  all,  the  spread  of  sandwiches  and  cake, 
and  the  bread  and  jam  for  tea.  The  mother,  a  model  of  the  true  partner  and 
sharer  of  her  husband's  joys  and  sorrows,  had  that  sad  and  slightly  careworn  ex- 
pression resulting  from  a  continuous  struggle  with  illness  or  adversity,  whilst 
the  pale  face  of  the  father,  who  was  driving,  was  like  a  reflection  of  the  sallow 
pages  of  the  ledgers  and  day-books  he  daily  pored  over.  Had  he  been  seen  that 
morning  at  home  carefully  coaxing  the  stubborn  nap  of  his  old  silk  hat  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  white-seamed  coat,  he  would  hardly  have  been  thought  capable  of  any- 
thing but  the  commonplace. 

Arrived  at  a  retired  nook,  where  the  great  hawthorn  hedge,  redolent  with 
bloom,  casts  a  grateful  shadow  over  the  grassy  lane,  the  party  alight,  the  horse  is 
unharnessed  and  allowed  to  roam  at  will,  and  the  usual  picnic  preparations  are  made. 
But  before  the  children  are  permitted  to  run  there  evidently  seems  some  solemn 
duty  to  be  performed,  for  the  father  produces  from  the  chaise  a  great  cage  full  of 
a  variety  of  birds — larks,  thrushes,  starlings,  robins — and  followed  by  the  family 
he  limps,  for  he  is  lame,  up  a  little  hill  to  where  the  road  skirts  a  bit  of  rolling 
down.  Here  the  cage  door  is  opened  and  presently  one  of  the  birds  hops  to  the 
edge,  gives  a  look  round  as  of  doubt,  and  a  flutter  to  its  wings  as  of  uncertainty  of 
their  action,  and  with  a  chirrupy  "  thank  you,"  flies  off"  to  Liberty,  followed  by  another 
and  another  till  the  cage  is  empty. 

The  little  group  is  a  strange  one — standing  there  in  the  sunlight  against  the  hedge- 
bank,  their  eyes  all  fixed  upon  the  cage  till  its  former  occupants  have  all  flown.  Then 
with  a  sense  of  duty  performed,  the  father  takes  up  the  cage  and  the  children  are 
allowed  to  roam  at  will. 

That  lover  of  the  liberty  which  the  necessities  of  his  life  have  denied  him,  has 
bought  these  birds  with  what  he  and  his  children,  no  doubt,  could  save,  and  has 
brought  them  down  here  to  set  them  free.  Poor  and  unknown,  satisfied  with  his  con- 
sciousness of  right,  he  limps  back  down  the  hill  accompanied  by  his  wife.  On  the 
way  down  he  stops  suddenly,  places  his  hand  to  his  ear,  for  he  is  very  deaf.  **  What 
was  that,  dear  ?  "  he  asks  his  wife.  **  Why,  it's  a  nightingale  ;  the  first  time  I've  been 
able  to  hear  one  for  many  a  long  year,"  he  added,  standing  there  like  one  entranced 
at  being  able  to  catch,  even  but  faintly,  the  lovely  notes  of  that  famous  songster.  He 
had  his  reward. 

Such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs  are  adapted  for  hedge-making  that  almost  any 
soil,  even  wet  and  boggy,  is  suitable.  The  species  most  generally  employed  are  the 
hawthorn,  crab,  holly,  blackthorn,  beech,  maple,  broom,  willow,  yew,  box,  elder, 
arbor-vitae,  furze,  and  sweet  briar.  From  these,  selections  may  be  made  for  all  situa- 
tions, whether  sheltered  or  exposed,  and  also  for  either  purposes  of  ornament,  as  in 
gardens,  or  as  effectual  fences  against  cattle.  The  most  ordinary  species  employed  is 
the  quickset  or  hawthorn  which  lines*  nearly  every  roadside.  This  is  made  almost 
impenetrable  by  driving  stakes  in  the  bank  between  the  roots,  and  entwining  the  lower 
shoots  of  the  plant  about  them.  The  work  of  trimming  the  hedges  is  generally  done 
in  the  winter,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  of  other  work  being  done  on  the  farm, 
and  the  hedger  is  entitled  to  the  cuttings  and  disused  stakes.  In  defence  of  the  far- 
mer's proclivities  for  cutting  his  hedges  and  maiming  his  trees,  it  must  be  said  that  not 
only  do  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  but  they  exhaust  the  soil  on  either  side  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  obliged  to  keep  them  continually  cut  back. 

The  hedge  has  not  escaped  the  hands  of  the  statistician,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  by  the  judicious  training  of  the  existing  agricultural  hedges  alone,  there  would 
result  in  the  aggregate  an  addition  in  England  and  Wales  of  490,000  acres  of  land  fit 
for  cultivation  ;  an  extent  of  country  rather  larger  than  the  county  of  Berks. 

And  by  going  still  further,  enlarging  the  fields,  removing  one-third  of  the  unneces- 
sary fences,  it  is  said  there  would  be  a  gain  of  one  acre  in  sixty,  and  by  reducing  to 
one-half  their  present  size  there  would  be  a  total  gain  in  the  countries  mentioned  of 
1,000,000  acres.  But  until  the  problem  is  solved  of  making  the  land  at  present  under 
cultivation  more  remunerative,  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  straggling  hedge  need 
have  no  fear  of  its  curtailment ;  its  profusion  of  foliage  will  still  aff'ord  a  home  for 
the  birds,  the  fragrante  of  its  bloom  will  still  scent  the  air,  the  tramp  will  still  resort 
to  its  friendly  shelter,  its  brambles  will  punish  as  of  yore  those  who  pluck  their  fruit, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  its  twilight  shadow,  lovers  will  yet  breathe  their  vows. 

3  N 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RNA  was  left  alone  with   the  Wanderer.     His  attitude  did  not 
ange,  his  eyes  did  not  open,  as  she  stood  before  him.      Still  he 
are  the  look  which  had  at  first  attracted  Keyork  Arabian's  attention 
d  which  had  amazed  Unorna  herself.      It  was  the  expression  that 
d  come  into  his  face  in  the  old  cemetery  when  in  his  sleep  she  had 
oken  to  him  of  love. 
"  He  is  dreaming  of  her,"  Unorna  said  to  herself  again,  as  she 
— rned  sadly  away. 
But  since  Keyork  had  been  with  her  a  doubt  had  assailed  her  which  painfully  dis- 
turbed her  thoughts,  so  that  her  brow  contracted  with  anxiety  and  from  time  to  titta 
she  drew  a  quick  hard  breath.      Keyork  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Wanderer's 
sleep  was  not  natural. 

She  tried  to  recall  what  had  happened  shortly  before  dawn  but  it  was  no  wonder 
that  her  memory  served  her  ill  and  refused  to  bring  back  distinctly  the  words  she  had 
spoken.  Her  whole  being  was  unsettled  and  shaken,  so  that  she  found  it  hard  lo 
recognize  herself.  The  stormy  hours  through  which  she  had  lived  since  yesterday 
had  left  their  trace  ;  the  lack  of  rest,  instead  of  producing  physical  exhaustion,  had 
brought  about  an  excessive  mental  weariness,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  her  now  to  find  all 
the  connecting  links  between  her  actions.  Then,  above  all  else,  there  was  the  great 
revulsion  that  had  swept  over  her  after  her  last  and  greatest  plan  of  evil  had  failed, 
causing  in  her  such  a  change  as  could  hardly  have  seemed  natural  or  even  possible  to 
a  calm  person  watching  her  inmost  thoughts. 

And  yet  such  sudden  changes  take  place  daily  in  the  world  of  crime  and  passion. 
In  one  uncalled-for  confession,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  smallest  reasonable  cause. 
the  intricate  wickednesses  of  a  lifetime  are  revealed  and  repented  ;  in  the  mysterious  im- 
pulse of  a  moment  the  murderer  turns  back  and  delivers  himself  to  justice  ;  under  an 
influence  for  which  there  is  often  no  accounting,  the  woman  who  has  sinned  securely 
through  long  years  lays  bare  her  guilt  and  throws  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  man 
whom  she  has  so  skilfully  and  consistently  deceived.  We  know  the  fact.  The  reason 
we  cannot  know.  Perhaps,  to  natures  not  wholly  bad,  sin  is  a  poison  of  which  the 
mora!  organization  can  only  bear  a  certain  fixed  amount,  great  or  small,  before 
rejecting  it  altogether  and  with  loathing.  We  do  not  know.  We  speak  of  the 
workings  of  conscience,  not  understanding  what  we  mean.  It  is  like  that  subtle  some- 
thing which  we  call  electricity  ;  we  can  play  with  it,  command  it,  lead  it,  neutralize  it 
and  die  of  it,  make  light  and  heat  with  it,  or  language  and  sound,  kill  with  it  and 
cure  with  it,  while  absolutely  ignorant  of  its  nature.  We  are  no  nearer  to  a  definition 
of  it  than  the  Greek  who  rubbed  a  bit  of  amber  and  lifted  with  it  a  tiny  straw,  and  from 
'  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Mariua  Crawford. 
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amber,  Elektron  called  the  something  electricity.      Are  we  even  as  near  as  that  to  a 
definition  of  the  human  conscience  ? 

The  change  that  had  come  over  Unorna,  whether  it  was  to  be  lasting  or  not,  was 
profound.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  are  plain  enough.  The 
reasons  must  be  left  to  themselves — it  remains  only  to  tell  the  consequences  which 
thereon  followed. 

The  first. of  these  was  a  hatred  of  that  extraordinary  power  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  her,  which  brought  with  it  a  determination  never  again  to  make  use  of  it  for 
any  evil  purpose,  and,  if  possible,  never  even  for  good. 

But  as  though  her  unhappy  fate  were  for  ever  fighting  against  her  good  impulses, 
that  power  of  hers  had  exerted  itself  unconsciously,  since  her  resolution  had  been 
formed.  Keyork  Arabian's  words,  and  his  evident  though  unspoken  disbelief  in  her 
denial,  showed  that  he  at  least  was  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  Wanderer  was  not 
sleeping  a  natural  sleep.  Unorna  tried  to  recall  what  she  had  done  and  said,  but  all 
was  vague  and  indistinct.  Of  one  thing  she  was  sure.  She  had  not  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  she  had  not  intentionally  done  any  of  those  things  which  she 
had  always  believed  necessary  for  producing  the  results  of  hypnotism.  She  had  not 
willed  him  to  do  anything,  she  thought  and  she  felt  sure  that  she  had  pronounced  no 
words  of  the  nature  of  a  command.  Step  by  step  she  tried  to  reconstruct  for  her  comfort 
a  detailed  recollection  of  what  had  passed,  but  every  effort  in  that  direction  was  fruitless. 
Like  many  men  far  wiser  than  herself,  she  believed  in  the  mechanics  of  hypnotic 
science,  in  the  touches,  in  the  passes,  in  the  fixed  look,  in  the  will  to  fascinate.  More 
than  once  Keyork  Arabian  had  scoffed  at  what  he  called  her  superstitions,  and  had 
maintained  that  all  the  varying  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  all  the  witchcraft  of  the 
darker  ages,  all  the  visions  undoubtedly  shown  to  wondering  eyes  by  mediaeval  sor- 
cerers, were  traceable  to  moral  influence,  and  to  no  other  cause.  Unorna  could  not 
accept  his  reasoning.  For  her  there  was  a  deeper  and  yet  a  more  material  mystery  in 
it,  as  in  her  own  life,  a  mystery  which  she  cherished  as  an  inheritance,  which  impressed 
her  with  a  sense  of  her  own  strange  destiny  and  of  the  gulf  which  separated  her  from 
other  women.  She  could  not  detach  herself  from  the  idea  that  the  supernatural  played 
a  part  in  all  her  doings,  and  she  clung  to  the  use  of  gestures  and  passes  and  words  in 
the  exercise  of  her  art,  in  which  she  fancied  a  hidden  and  secret  meaning  to  exist. 
Certain  things  had  especially  impressed  her.  The  not  uncommon  answer  of  hypnotics 
to  the  question  concerning  their  identity,  **  I  am  the  image  in  your  eyes,"  is  undoubt- 
edly elicited  by  the  fact  that  their  extraordinarily  acute  and,  perhaps,  magnifying 
vision,  perceives  the  image  of  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  operator  with  abnormal 
distinctness,  and,  not  impossibly,  of  a  size  quite  incompatible  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  pupil.  To  Unorna  the  answer  meant  something  more.  It  suggested  the  actual 
presence  of  the  person  she  was  influencing,  in  her  own  brain,  and  whenever  she  was 
undertaking  anything  especially  difficult,  she  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  reply  relating 
to  the  image  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  present  case,  she  was  sure  that  she  had  done  none  of  the  things  which  she 
considered  necessary  to  produce  a  definite  result.  She  was  totally  unconscious  of 
having  impressed  upon  the  sleeper  any  suggestion  of  her  will.  Whatever  she  had  said, 
she  had  addressed  the  words  to  herself  without  any  intention  that  they  should  be  heard 
and  understood. 

These  reflections  comforted  her  as  she  paced  the  marble  floor,  and  yet  Keyork's 
remark  rang  in  her  ears  and  disturbed  her.  She  knew  how  vast  his  experience  was 
and  how  much  he  could  tell  by  a  single  glance  at  a  human  face.  He  had  been  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  hypnotism  long  before  she  had  known  him,  and  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  know  by  inspection  whether  the  sleep  were  natural  or  not.  That  a 
person  hypnotized  may  appear  to  sleep  as  naturally  as  one  not  under  the  influence  is 
certain,  but  the  condition  of  rest  is  also  very  often  different,  to  a  practised  eye,  from  that 
of  ordinary  slumber.  There  is  a  fixity  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
the  body,  which  cannot  continue  under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  had  perhaps 
noticed  both  signs  in  the  Wanderer. 

She  went  back  to  his  side  and  looked  at  him  intently.  She  had  scarcely  dared  to 
do  so  before,  and  she  felt  that  she  might  have  been  mistaken.  The  light,  too,  had 
changed,  for  it  was  broad  day,  though  the  lamps  were  still  burning.  Yet,  even  now, 
she  could  not  tell.  Her  judgment  of  what  she  saw  was  disturbed  by  many  intertwin- 
ing thoughts. 
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At  least,  he  was  happy.  Whatever  she  had  done,  if  she  had  done  anything,  it  had  not 
hurt  him.     There  w.is  no  possibility  of  misinterpreting  the  sleeping"  man's  expression. 

She  wished  that  he  would  wake,  though  she  knew  how  the  smile  would  fade,  how 
the  features  would  grow  cold  and  indifferent,  and  how  the  grey  eyes  she  loved  would 
open  with  a  look  of  annoyance  at  seeing  her  before  him.  It  was  like  a  vision  of 
happiness  in  a  house  of  sorrow  to  see  him  lying  there,  so  happy  in  his  sleep,  so  loving, 
so  peaceful.  She  could  make  it  all  to  last,  too,  if  she  would,  and  she  realized  that 
with  a  sudden  pang.  The  woman  of  whom  he  dreamed,  whom  he  had  loved  so  faithfully 
and  sought  so  long  was  very  near  him.  A  word  from  Unorna  and  Beatrice  could 
come  and  find  him  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  herself  open  the  dear  eyes. 

Was  that  sacrifice  to  be  asked  of  her  before  she  was  taken  away  to  the  expiation 
of  her  sins  ?  Fate  could  not  be  so  very  cruel — and  yet  the  mere  idea  was  an  added 
suffering.    The  longer  she  looked  at  him  the  more  the  possibility  grew  and  tortured  her. 

After  all,  it  was  almost  certain  that  they  would  meet  now,  and  at  the  meeting  she 
felt  sure  that  all  his  memory  would  return.  Why  should  she  do  anything,  why  should 
she  raise  her  hand,  to  bring  them  to  each  other  ?  Jt  was  too  much  to  ask.  Was  it  not 
enough  that  both  were  free,  and  both  in  the  same  city  together,  and  that  she  had  vowed 
neither  to  hurt  nor  hinder  them  ?  If  it  was  their  destiny  to  be  joined  together  it  would 
so  happen  surely  in  the  natural  course  ;  if  not,  was  it  her  part  to  join  them  ?  The 
punishment  of  her  sins,  whatever  it  should  be,  she  could  bear  ;  but  this  thing  she  could 
not  do. 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  as  though  to  drive  it  away,  and  her  thoughts 
came  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  started.  The  suspense  became  unbearable 
when  she  realized  that  she  did  not  know  in  what  condition  the  Wanderer  would  wake, 
nor  whether,  if  left  to  nature,  he  would  wake  at  all.  She  could  not  endure  it  any 
longer.  She  touched  his  sleeve,  lightly  at  first,  and  then  more  heavily.  She  moved 
his  arm.  It  was  passive  in  her  hand  and  lay  where  she  placed  it.  Yet  she  would  not 
believe  that  she  had  made  him  sleep.  She  drew  back  and  looked  at  him.  Then  her 
anxiety  overcame  her. 

**  Wake  I  "  she  cried,  aloud.     **  For  God's  sake,  wake  !     I  cannot  bear  it !  " 

His  eyes  opened  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  naturally  and  quietly.  Then  they  grew 
wide  and  deep  and  fixed  themselves  in  a  great  wonder  of  many  seconds.  Then  Unorna 
saw  no  more. 

Strong  arms  lifted  her  suddenly  from  her  feet  and  pressed  her  fiercely  and  carried 
her,  and  she  hid  her  face.  A  voice  she  knew  sounded,  as  she  had  never  heard  it  sound, 
nor  hoped  to  hear  it. 

**  Beatrice  I  "  it  cried,  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  presence  of  that  strength,  in  the  ringing  of  that  cry,  Unorna  was  helpless. 
She  had  no  power  of  thought  left  in  her,  as  she  felt  herself  borne  along,  body  and  soul, 
in  the  rush  of  a  passion  more  masterful  than  her  own. 

Then  she  was  on  her  feet  again,  but  his  arms  were  round  her  still,  and  hers,  whether 
she  would  or  not,  were  clasped  about  his  neck.  Dreams,  truth,  faith  kept  or  broken, 
hell  and  Heaven  itself  were  swept  away,  all  wrecked  together  in  the  tide  of  love. 
And  through  it  all  his  voice  was  in  her  ear. 

**  Love,  love,  at  last !     From  all  the  years,  you  have  come  back — at  last — at  last !  " 

Broken  and  almost  void  of  sense  the  words  came  then,  through  the  storm  of  his 
kisses  and  the  tempest  of  her  tears.  She  could  no  more  resist  him  nor  draw  hersell 
away  than  the  frail  ship,  wind-driven  through  crashing  waves,  can  turn  and  face  the 
blast ;  no  more  than  the  long  dry  grass  can  turn  and  quench  the  roaring  flame  ;  no  more 
than  the  drooping  willow  bough  can  dam  the  torrent  and  force  it  backwards  up  the 
steep  mountain  side. 

In  those  short,  false  moments,  Unorna  knew  what  happiness  could  mean.  Torn 
from  herself,  lifted  high  above  the  misery  and  the  darkness  of  her  real  life,  it  was  all 
true  to  her.  There  was  no  other  Beatrice  but  herself,  no  other  woman  whom  he  had 
ever  loved.  An  enchantment  greater  than  her  own  was  upon  her  and  held  her  in  bonds 
she  could  neither  bend  nor  break. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  chair  now  and  he  was  kneeling  before  her,  holding  her 
hands  and  looking  up  to  her.  For  him  the  world  held  nothing  else.  For  him  her  hair 
was  black  as  night ;  for  him  the  unlike  eyes  were  dark  and  fathomless  ;  for  him  the  heavy 
marble  hand  was  light,  responsive,  delicate  ;  for  him  her  face  was  the  face  of  Beatrice, 
as  he  had  last  seen  it  long  ago.    The  years  had  passed,  indeed,  and  he  had  sought  her 
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through  many  lands,  but  she  had  comeback  to  him  the  same,  in  the  glory  of  her  youth, 
in  the  strength  of  her  love,  in  the  divinity  of  her  dark  beauty,  his  always,  through  it  all, 
his  now — for  ever. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  speak.  The  words  rose  to  his  lips  and  failed  of  utter- 
ance, as  the  first  mist  of  early  morning  is  drawn  heavenwards  to  vanish  in  the  rising 
sun.  The  long-drawn  breath  could  have  made  no  sound  of  sweeter  meaning  than  the 
unspoken  speech  that  rose  in  the  deep  gray  eyes.  Nature's  grand  organ,  touched  by 
hands  divine,  can  yield  no  chord  more  moving  than  a  lover's  sigh. 

Words  came  at  last,  as  after  the  welcome  shower  in  summer's  heat  the  song  of 
birds  rings  through  the  woods,  and  out  across  the  fields,  upon  the  clear,  earth-scented 
air — words  fresh  from  their  long  rest  within  his  heart,  unused  in  years  of  loneliness 
but  unforgotten  and  familiar  still — untarnished  jewels  from  the  inmost  depths  ;  rich 
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treasures  from  the  storehouse    of  a  deathless  faith  ;  diamonds    of  truth,    rubies  of 
passion,  pearls  of  devotion,  studding  the  golden  links  of  the  chain  of  love. 

"  At  last — at  last — at  last  I  Life  of  my  life,  the  day  is  come  that  is  not  day  with- 
out you,  and  now  it  will  always  be  day  for  us  two — day  without  end  and  sun  for  ever  I 
And  yet,  I  have  seen  you  always  in  my  night,  just  as  1  see  you  now.  As  I  hold  your 
dear  hands,  I  have  held  them — day  by  day  and  year  by  year — and  I  have  smoothed 
that  black  hair  of  yours  that  I  love,  and  kissed  those  dark  eyes  of  yours  many  and 
many  a  thousand  times.  It  has  been  so  long,  love,  so  very  long  I  But  I  knew  it 
would  come  some  day.  I  knew  I  should  find  you,  for  you  have  been  always  with  me, 
dear — always  and  everywhere.  The  world  is  all  full  of  you,  for  I  have  wandered  through 
it  all  and  taken  you  with  me  and  made  every  place  yours  with  the  thought  of  you,  and 
the  love  of  you  and  the  worship  of  you.  For  me,  there  is  not  an  ocean  nor  a  sea  nor 
a  river,  nor  rock  nor  island  nor  broad  continent  of  earth,  that  has  not  known  Beatrice 
and  loved  her  name.  Heart  of  my  heart,  soul  of  my  soul— the  nights  and  the  days 
without  you,  the  lands  and  the  oceans  where  you  were  not,  the  endlessness  of  this  little 
world  that  hid  you  somewhere,  the  littleness  of  the  whole  universe  without  you — how 
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can  you  ever  know  what  it  has  been  to  me  ?  And  so  it  is  gone  at  last — gone  as  a 
dream  of  sickness  in  the  morning  of  health  ;  gone  as  the  blackness  of  storm-clouds  in 
the  sweep  of  the  clear  west  wind  ;  gone  as  the  shadow  of  evil  before  the  face  of  an 
angel  of  light !  And  I  know  it  all.  I  see  it  all  in  your  eyes.  You  knew  I  was  true, 
and  you  knew  I  sought  you,  and  would  find  you  at  last — and  you  have  waited — and 
there  has  been  no  other,  not  the  thought  of  another,  not  the  passing  image  of  another 
between  us.  For  I  know  there  has  not  been  that  and  I  should  have  known  it  any- 
where in  all  these  years,  the  chill  of  it  would  have  found  me,  the  sharpness  of  it  would 
have  been  in  my  heart — no  matter  where,  no  matter  how  far — yet  say  it,  say  it  once — 
say  that  you  have  loved  me,  too " 

**  God  knows  how  I  have  loved  you — how  I  love  you  now  !  "  Unorna  said  in  a  low, 
unsteady  voice. 

The  light  that  had  been  in  his  face  grew  brighter  still  as  she  spoke,  while  she 
looked  at  him,  wondering,  her  head  thrown  back  against  the  high  chair,  her  eyelids 
wet  and  drooping,  her  lips  still  parted,  her  hand  in  his.  Small  wonder  if  he  had  loved 
her  for  herself,  she  was  so  beautiful.  Small  wonder  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
taken  Beatrice's  place  in  his  heart  during  those  weeks  of  close  and  daily  converse. 
But  that  first  great  love  had  left  no  fertile  ground  in  which  to  plant  another  seed,  no 
warmth  of  kindness  under  which  the  tender  shoot  might  grow  to  strength,  no  room 
beneath  its  heaven  for  other  branches  than  its  own.  Alone  it  had  stood  in  majesty  as 
a  lordly  tree,  straight,  tall,  and  ever  green,  on  a  silent  mountain  top.  Alone  it  had 
borne  the  burden  of  griefs  heavy  snows  ;  unbent,  for  all  its  loneliness,  it  had  stood 
against  the  raging  tempest ;  and  green  still,  in  all  its  giant  strength  of  stem  and 
branch,  in  all  its  kingly  robe  of  unwithered  foliage,  unscathed,  unshaken,  it  yet  stood. 
Neither  storm  nor  lightning,  wind  nor  rain,  sun  nor  snow  had  prevailed  against  it  to 
dry  it  up  and  cast  it  down  that  another  might  grow  in  its  place. 

Yet  this  love  was  not  for  her  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  she  knew  it  as  she  answered 
him,  though  she  answered  truly,  from  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  She  had  cast  an 
enchantment  over  him  unwittingly,  and  she  was  taken  in  the  toils  of  her  own  magic 
even  as  she  had  sworn  that  she  would  never  again  put  forth  her  powers.  She  shuddered 
as  she  realized  it  all.  In  a  few  short  moments  she  had  felt  his  kisses,  and  heard  his 
words,  and  been  clasped  to  his  heart,  as  she  had  many  a  time  madly  hoped  But  in 
those  moments,  too,  she  had  known  the  truth  of  her  woman's  instinct  when  it  had  told 
her  that  love  must  be  for  herself  and  for  her  own  sake,  or  not  be  love  at  all. 

The  falseness,  the  fathomless  untruth  of  it,  would  have  been  bad  enough  alone. 
But  the  truth  that  was  so  strong  made  it  horrible.  Had  she  but  inspired  in  him  a 
burning  love  for  herself,  however  much  against  his  will,  it  would  have  been  verj' 
different.  She  would  have  heard  her  name  from  his  lips,  she  would  have  known  that 
all,  however  false,  however  artificial,  was  for  herself,  while  it  might  last.  To  know 
that  it  was  real,  and  not  for  her,  was  intolerable.  To  see  this  love  of  his  break  out  at 
last — this  other  love  which  she  had  dreaded,  against  which  she  had  fought,  which  she 
had  met  with  a  jealousy  as  strong  as  itself,  and  struggled  with  and  buried  under  an 
imposed  forgetfulness — to  feel  its  great  waves  surging  around  her  and  beating  up 
against  her  heart,  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Her  face  grew  whiter  and  her  hands 
were  cold.  She  dreaded  each  moment  lest  he  should  call  her  Beatrice  again,  and  say 
that  her  fair  hair  was  black  and  that  he  loved  those  deep  dark  eyes  of  hers. 

There  had  been  one  moment  of  happiness,  in  that  first  kiss,  in  the  first  pressure  of 
those  strong  arms.  Then  night  descended.  The  hands  that  held  her  had  not  been  yet 
unclasped,  the  kiss  was  not  cold  upon  her  cheek,  the  first  great  cry  of  his  love  had 
hardly  died  away  in  a  softened  echo,  and  her  punishment  was  upon  her.  His  words 
were  lashes,  his  touch  poison,  his  eyes  avenging  fires.  As  in  nature's  great  alchemy 
the  diamond  and  the  blackened  coal  are  one,  as  nature  with  the  same  elements  pours 
life  and  death  from  the  same  vial  with  the  same  hand,  so  now  the  love  which  would 
have  been  life  to  Unorna  was  made  worse  than  death  because  it  was  not  for  her. 

Yet  the  disguise  was  terribly  perfect.  The  unconscious  spell  had  done  its  work 
thoroughly.  He  took  her  for  Beatrice,  and  her  voice  for  Beatrice's  there  in  the  broad 
light,  in  the  familiar  place  where  he  had  so  often  talked  with  her  for  hours  and  known 
her  for  Unorna.  But  a  few  paces  away  was  the  very  spot  where  she  had  fallen  at  his 
feet  last  night  and  wept  and  abused  herself  before  him.  There  was  the  cari>et  on  which 
Israel  Kafka  had  lain  throughout  the  long  hours  while  they  had  watched  together. 
Upon  that  table  at  her  side  a  book  lay  which  they  had  read  together  but  two  days  ago. 
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In  her  own  chair  she  sat,  Unorna  still,  unchanged,  unaltered  save  for  him.  She 
doubted  her  own  senses  as  she  heard  him  speak,  and  ever  and  again  the  name  of 
Beatrice  rang  in  her  ears.  He  looked  at  her  hands,  and  knew  them  ;  at  her  black  dress, 
and  knew  it  for  her  own,  and  yet  he  poured  out  the  eloquence  of  his  love — kneeling, 
then  standing,  then  sitting  at  her  side,  drawing  her  head  to  his  shoulder  and  smoothing 
her  fair  hair — so  black  to  him — with  a  gentle  hand.  She  was  passive  through  it  all, 
as  yet.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way.  He  paused  sometimes,  then  spoke  again. 
Perhaps,  in  the  dream  that  possessed  him,  he  heard  her  speak.  Possibly,  he  was 
unconscious  of  her  silence,  borne  along  by  the  torrent  of  his  own  long  pent-up  speech. 
She  could  not  tell,  she  did  not  care  to  know.  Of  one  thing  alone  she  thought,  of  how 
to  escape  from  it  all  and  be  alone. 

She  feared  to  move,  still  more  to  rise,  not  knowing  what  he  would  do.  As  he  was 
now,  she  could  not  tell  what  effect  her  words  would  have  if  she  spoke.  It  might  be 
but  a  passing  state  after  all.  What  would  the  awakening  be  ?  Would  his  forgetfulness 
of  Beatrice  and  his  coldness  to  herself  return  with  the  subsidence  of  his  passion  ?  Far 
better  that  than  to  see  him  and  hear  him  as  he  was  now. 

And  yet  there  were  moments  now  and  then  when  he  pronounced  no  name,  when 
he  recalled  no  memory  of  the  past,  when  there  was  only  the  tenderness  of  love  itself 
in  his  words,  and.  then,  as  she  listened,  she  could  almost  think  it  was  for  her.  It  was 
bitter  joy,  unreal  and  fantastic,  but  it  was  a  relief.  Had  she  loved  him  less,  such  a 
conflict  between  sense  and  senses  would  have  been  impossible  even  in  imagination. 
But  she  loved  him  greatly  and  the  deep  desire  to  be  loved  in  turn  was  in  her  still, 
shaming  her  better  thoughts,  but  sometimes  ruling  her  in  spite  of  herself  and  of  the  pain 
she  suffered  with  each  word  self-applied.  All  the  vast  contradictions,  all  the  measureless 
inconsistency,  all  the  enormous  selfishness  of  which  human  hearts  are  capable,  had  met 
in  hers  as  in  a  battle-ground,  fighting  each  other,  rending  what  they  found  of  herself 
amongst  them,  sometimes  uniting  to  throw  their  whole  weight  together  against  the 
deep-rooted  passion,  sometimes  taking  side  with  it  to  drive  out  every  other  rival. 

It  was  shameful,  base,  despicable,  and  she  knew  it.  A  moment  ago  she  had  longed 
to  tear  herself  away,  to  silence  him,  to  stop  her  ears,  anything  not  to  hear  those  words 
that  cut  like  whips  and  stung  like  scorpions.  And  now  again  she  was  listening  for 
the  next,  eagerly,  breathlessly,  drunk  with  their  sound  and  revelling  almost  in  the  un- 
reality of  the  happiness  they  brought.  More  and  more  she  despised  herself  as  the 
intervals  between  one  pang  of  suffering  and  the  next  grew  longer,  and  the  illusion 
deeper  and  more  like  reality. 

After  all,  it  was  he,  and  no  other.  It  was  the  man  she  loved  who  was  pouring  out 
his  own  love  into  her  ears,  and  smoothing  her  hair  and  pressing  the  hand  he  held. 
Had  he  not  said  it  once,  and  more  than  once  ?  What  matter  where,  what  matter  how, 
provided  that  he  loved  ?  She  had  received  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish.  He  loved  her 
nov/.  Under  another  name,  in  a  vision,  with  another  face  and  another  voice,  yet, 
still,  she  was  herself. 

As  in  a  storm  the  thunder-claps  come  crashing  through  the  air,  deafening  and 
appalling  at  first,  then  rolling  swiftly  into  a  far  distance,  fainter  and  fainter,  till  all  is 
still  and  only  the  plash  of  the  fast-falling  rain  is  heard,  so,  as  she  listened,  the  tempest 
of  her  pain  was  passing  away.  Easier  and  easier  it  became  to  hear  herself  called 
Beatrice,  easier  and  easier  it  grew  to  take  that  other's  place,  to  accept  the  kiss,  the 
touch,  the  word,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that  were  all  another's  due,  and  given  to 
herself  only  for  the  mask  she  wore  in  his  dream. 

And  the  tide  of  the  great  temptation  rose,  and  fell  a  little,  and  rose  higher  again 
each  time,  till  it  washed  the  fragile  feet  of  the  last  good  thought  that  lingered,  taking 
refuge  on  the  highest  point  above  the  waves.  On  and  on  it  came,  receding  and 
coming  back,  higher  and  higher,  surer  and  surer.  Had  she  drawn  back  in  time  it 
would  have  been  so  easy.  Had  she  turned  and  fied  when  the  first  moment  of  senseless 
joy  was  over,  when  she  could  still  feel  all  the  shame,  and  blush  for  all  the  abasement, 
it  would  have  been  over  now,  and  she  would  have  been  safe.  But  she  had  learned  to 
look  upon  the  advancing  water,  and  the  sound  of  it  had  no  more  terror  for  her.  It 
was  very  high  now.     Presently  it  would  climb  higher  and  close  above  her  head. 

There  were  long  intervals  of  silence  now.  The  first  rush  of  his  speech  had  spent 
itself,  for  he  had  told  her  much  and  she  had  heard  it  all,  even  through  the  mists  of  her 
changing  moods.  And  now  that  he  was  silent  she  longed  to  hear  him  speak  again. 
She  could  never  weary  of  that  voice.     It  had  been  music  to  her  in  the  days  when  it  had 
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been  full  of  cold  indifference — now  each  vibration  roused  high  harmonies  in  her  heart, 
each  note  was  a  full  chord,  and  all  the  chords  made  but  one  great  progression.  She 
longed  to  hear  it  all  again,  wondering  greatly  how  it  could  never  have  been  not  good 
to  hear. 

Then  with  the  greater  temptation  came  the  less,  enclosed  within  it,  suddenly  re- 
vealed to  her.  There  was  but  one  thing  she  hated  in  it  all.  That  was  the  name. 
Would  he  not  give  her  another — her  own  perhaps  ?  She  trembled  as  she  thought  of 
speaking.  Would  she  still  have  Beatrice's  voice  ?  Might  not  her  own  break  down  the 
spell  and  destroy  all  at  once  ?  Yet  she  had  spoken  once  before.  She  had  told  him 
that  she  loved  him  and  he  had  not  been  undeceived. 

**  Beloved — "  she  said  at  last,  lingering  on  the  single  word  and  then  hesitating. 

He  looked  into  her  face  as  he  drew  her  to  him,  with  happy  eyes.  She  might  speak, 
then,  for  he  would  hear  tones  not  hers. 

"Beloved,  I  am  tired  of  my  name.  Will  you  call  me  by  another?"  She  spoke 
very  softly. 

**  By  another  name?"  he  exclaimed,  surprised,  but  smiling  at  what  seemed  a 
strange  caprice. 

**  Yes.  It  is  a  sad  name  to  me.  It  reminds  me  of  many  things — of  a  time  that  is 
better  forgotten  since  it  is  gone.  Will  you  do  it  for  me  ?  It  will  make  it  seem  as 
though  that  time  had  never  been." 

**  And  yet  I  love  your  own  name,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  **  It  is  so  much — or  has 
been  so  much  in  all  these  years,  when  I  had  nothing  but  your  name  to  love." 

"  Will  you  not  do  it  ?     It  is  all  I  ask." 

"Indeed  I  will,  if  you  would  rather  have  it  so.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
that  I  would  not  do  if  you  asked  it  of  me  ?  " 

They  were  almost  the  words  she  had  spoken  to  him  that  night  when  they  were 
watching  together  by  Israel  Kafka's  side.  She  recognized  them  and  a  strange  thrill  of 
triumph  ran  through  her.  What  matter  how  ?  What  matter  where  ?  The  old  reckless 
questions  came  to  her  mind  again.  If  he  loved  her,  and  if  he  would  but  call  her 
Unorna,  what  could  it  matter,  indeed?  Was  she  not  herself?  She  smiled  uncon- 
sciously. 

**  I  see  it  pleases  you,"  he  said  tenderly.  "Let  it  be  as  you  wish.  What  name 
will  you  choose  for  your  dear  self  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  She  could  not  tell  how  far  he  might  remember  what  was  past. 
And  yet,  if  he  had  remembered  he  would  have  seen  where  he  was  in  the  long  time  that 
had  passed  since  his  awakening. 

"  Did  you  ever — in  your  long  travels — hear  the  name  Unorna  ?  "  she  asked  with  a 
smile  and  a  little  hesitation. 

"  Unorna  ?  No.  I  cannot  remember.  It  is  a  Bohemian  word — it  means  *  she  of 
February-'  It  has  a  pretty  sound — half  familiar  to  me.  I  wonder  where  I  have 
heard  it." 

"  Call  me  Unorna,  then.     It  will  remind  us  that  you  found  me  in  Februar)\" 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

After  carefully  locking  and  bolting  the  door  of  the  sacristy  Sister  Paul  turned  to 
Beatrice.  She  had  set  down  her  lamp  upon  the  broad,  polished  shelf  which  ran  all 
round  the  place,  forming  the  top  of  a  continuous  series  of  cupboards,  as  in  most  sac- 
risties, used  for  the  vestments  of  the  church.  At  the  back  of  these  high  presses  rose 
half  way  to  the  spring  of  the  vault. 

The  nun  seemed  a  little  nervous  and  her  voice  quavered  oddly  as  she  spoke.  If 
she  had  tried  to  take  up  her  lamp  her  hand  would  have  shaken.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  she  had  been  brave  and  determined,  but  now  that  all  was  over  her  enfeebled 
strength  felt  the  reaction  from  the  strain.  She  turned  to  Beatrice  and  met  her  flashing 
black  eyes.     The  young  girl's  delicate  nostrils  quivered  and  her  lips  curled  fiercely. 

"  You  are  angry,  my  dear  child,"  said  Sister  Paul.  "  So  am  I,  and  it  seems  tome 
that  our  anger  is  just  enough.  *  Be  angry  and  sin  not*  I  think  we  can  apply  that  to 
ourselves." 

"Who  is  that  woman?"  Beatrice  asked.  She  was  certainly  angry,  as  the  nun 
had  said,  but  she  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  she  could  resist  the  temptation  of  sinning 
if  it  presented  itself  as  the  possibility  of  tearing  Unorna  to  pieces. 
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"  She  was  once  with  us,"  the  nun  answered.  "  I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  mere 
girl — and  I  loved  her  then,  in  spite  of  her  strange  ways.  But  she  has  changed.  They 
call  her  a  Witch — and  indeed  I  think  it  is  the  only  name  for  her." 

"  1  do  not  believe  in  witches,"  said  Beatrice,  a  little  scornfully.  "  But  whatever  she 
is,  she  is  bad.     I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  she  wanted  me  to  do  in  the  church,  upon 
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the  altar  there — it  was  something  horrible.      Thank  God  you  came  in  time  !     What 
could  it  have  been,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Sister  Paul  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  but  said  nothing.  She  knew  no  more  than 
Beatrice  of  Unorna's  intention,  but  she  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Black  Art,  full 
of  sacrilegious  practices,  and  credited  Unorna  vaguely  with  the  worst  designs  which 
she  could  think  of,  though  in  her  goodness  she  was  not  able  to  imagine  anything  much 
worse  than  the  saying  of  a  PaUr  Nosier  backwards  in  a  consecrated  place.     But  she 
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preferred  to  say  nothing,  lest  she  should  judge  Unorna  unjustly.  After  all,  she  did 
not  know.  What  she  had  seen  had  seemed  bad  enough  and  strange  enough,  but 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Beatrice  had  been  found  upon  the  altar,  where  she  certainly 
had  no  business  to  be,  and  that  Unorna  had  acted  like  a  guilty  woman,  there  was 
little  to  lay  hold  of  in  the  way  of  fact. 

**  My  child,"  she  said  at  last,  **  until  we  know  more  of  the  truth,  and  have  better 
advice  than  we  can  give  each  other,  let  us  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one  of  the  sisters. 
In  the  morning  I  will  tell  all  I  have  seen  in  confession,  and  then  I  shall  get  advice. 
Perhaps  you  should  do  the  same.  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened  before  you  left 
your  room.  Perhaps  you  have  something  to  reproach  yourself  with.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
ask.     Think  it  over." 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth,"  Beatrice  answered,  resting  her  elbow  upon  the 
polished  shelf  and  supporting  her  head  in  her  hand,  while  she  looked  earnestly  into 
Sister  PauFs  faded  eyes. 

**  Think  well,  my  daughter.  I  have  no  right  to  any  confession  from  you.  If  there 
is  anything " 

**  Sister  Paul — you  are  a  woman,  and  I  must  have  a  woman's  help.  I  have  learned 
something  to-night  which  will  change  my  whole  life.  No — do  not  be  afraid — I  have 
done  nothing  wrong.  At  least,  I  hope  not.  While  my  father  lived,  I  submitted.  I 
hoped,  but  I  gave  no  sign.  I  did  not  even  write,  as  I  once  might  have  done.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  had — was  that  wrong  ?  " 

**  But  you  have  told  me  nothing,  dear  child.  How  can  I  answer  you  ?  "  The  nun 
was  perplexed. 

**True.  I  will  tell  you.  Sister  Paul — I  am  five-and-twenty  years  old,  I  am  a 
grown  woman,  and  this  is  no  mere  girl's  love  story.  Seven  years  ago — I  was  only 
eighteen  then — I  was  with  my  father  as  I  have  been  ever  since.  My  mother  had  not 
been  dead  long  then — perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I  seemed  to  be  everything  to  my 
father.  But  they  had  not  been  happy  together,  and  I  had  loved  her  best.  We  were 
travelling — no  matter  where — and  then  I  met  the  man  I  have  loved.  He  was  not  of 
our  country — that  is,  of  my  father's.  He  was  of  the  same  people  as  my  mother. 
Well — I  loved  him.  How  dearly  you  must  guess,  and  try  to  understand.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that.  No  one  could.  It  began  gradually,  for  he  was  often  with  us  in 
those  days.  My  father  liked  him  for  his  wit,  his  learning,  though  he  was  young  ;  for 
his  strength  and  manliness — for  a  hundred  reasons  which  were  nothing  to  me.  I  would 
have  loved  him  had  he  been  a  cripple,  poor,  ignorant,  despised,  instead  of  being  what 
he  was — the  grandest,  noblest  man  God  ever  made.  For  I  did  not  love  him  for  his 
face,  nor  for  his  courtly  ways,  nor  for  such  gifts  as  other  men  might  have,  but  for  him- 
self and  for  his  heart — do  you  understand  ?  " 

**  For  his  goodness,"  said  Sister  Paul,  nodding  in  approval.     **  I  understand." 

**  No,"  Beatrice  answered,  half  impatiently.  **  Not  for  his  goodness  either.  Many 
men  are  good,  and  so  was  he — he  must  have  been,  of  course.  No  matter.  I  loved 
him.  That  is  enough.  He  loved  me,  too.  And  one  day  we  were  alone,  in  the  broad 
spring  sun,  upon  a  terrace.  There  were  lemon  trees  there — I  can  see  the  place.  Then 
we  told  each  other  that  we  loved — but  neither  of  us  could  find  the  words — they  must 
be  somewhere,  those  strong  beautiful  words  that  could  tell  how  we  loved.  We  told 
each  other " 

"Without  your  father's  consent?"  asked  the  nun,  almost  severely. 

Beatrice's  eyes  flashed.  **  Is  a  woman's  heart  a  dog  that  must  follow  at  heel  ?  "  she 
asked  fiercely.  **  We  loved.  That  was  enough.  My  father  had  the  power,  but  not 
the  heart,  to  come  between  us.  We  told  him,  then,  for  we  were  not  cowards.  We 
told  him  boldly  that  it  must  be.  He  was  a  thoughtful  man,  who  spoke  little.  He  said 
that  we  must  part  at  once,  before  we  loved  each  other  better — and  that  we  should  soon 
forget.  We  looked  at  each  other,  the  man  I  loved  and  I.  We  knew  that  we  should  love 
better  yet,  parted  or  together,  though  we  could  not  tell  how  that  could  be.  But  we  knew 
also  that  such  love  as  there  was  between  us  was  enough.  My  father  gave  no  reasons,  but 
I  knew  that  he  hated  the  name  of  my  mother's  nation.  Of  course  we  met  again.  1 
remember  that  I  could  cry  in  those  days.  My  father  had  not  learned  to  part  us  then. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  quite  sure  himself,  at  all  events  the  parting  did  not  come  so 
soon.  We  told  him  that  we  would  wait,  for  ever  if  it  must  be.  He  may  have  been 
touched,  though  little  touched  him  at  the  best.  Then,  one  day,  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  he  took  me  away  to  another  city.     And  what  of  him  ?  I  asked.     He  told  me 
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that  there  was  an  evil  fever  in  the  city  and  that  it  had  seized  him — the  man  I  loved. 
*  He  is  free  to  follow  us  if  he  pleases/  said  my  father.  But  he  never  came.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  journey,  and  another,  and  another,  until  I  knew  that  my  father  was  travelling 
to  avoid  him.  When  I  saw  that  I  grew  silent,  and  never  spoke  his  name  again. 
Farther  and  farther,  longer  and  longer,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  saw  many 
people,  many  asked  for  my  hand.  Sometimes  I  heard  of  him,  from  men  who  had  seen 
him  lately.  I  waited  patiently,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  on  our  track,  and  sometimes  I 
felt  that  he  was  near." 

Beatrice  paused. 

**  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Sister  Paul,  who  had  rarely  heard  a  tale  of  love. 

**The  strange  thing  is  this,"  Beatrice  answered.  **That  woman — what  is  her 
name  ?    Unorna?    She  loves  him,  and  she  knows  where  he  is." 

**  Unorna?  "  repeated  the  nun  in  bewilderment. 

**  Yes.  She  met  me  after  Compline  to-night.  I  could  not  but  speak  to  her,  and  then 
I  was  deceived.  I  cannot  tell  whether  she  knew  what  I  am  to  him,  but  she  deceived 
me  utterly.  She  told  me  a  strange  story  of  her  own  life.  I  was  lonely.  In  all  these 
years  I  have  never  spoken  of  what  has  filled  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was.  I  began 
to  speak,  and  then  I  forgot  that  she  was  there,  and  told  all." 

'*  She  made  you  tell  her,  by  her  secret  arts,"  said  Sister  Paul  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  No — I  was  lonely  and  I  believed  that  she  was  good,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  speak. 
Then — I  cannot  think  how  I  could  have  been  so  mad — but  I  thought  that  we  should 
never  meet  again,  and  I  showed  her  a  likeness  of  him.  She  turned  on  me.  I  shall 
not  forget  her  face.  I  heard  her  say  that  she  knew  him  and  loved  him  too.  When  I 
awoke  I  was  lying  on  the  altar.     That  is  all  I  know." 

**Her  evil  arts,  her  evil  arts,"  repeated  the  nun,  shaking  her  head.  **Come,  my 
•dear  child,  let  us  see  if  all  is  in  order  there,  upon  the  altar.  If  these  things  are  to  be 
known  they  must  be  told  in  the  right  quarter.  The  sacristan  must  not  see  that  any 
one  has  been  in  the  church." 

Sister  Paul  took  up  the  lamp,  but  Beatrice  laid  a  hand  upon  her  arm. 

**  You  must  help  me  to  find  him,"  she  said  firmly.     **  He  is  not  far  away." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

**  Help  you  to  find  him  ?  "  she  stammered.  **  But  I  cannot — I  do  not  know — I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  right — an  affair  of  love " 

"An  affair  of  life.  Sister  Paul,  and  of  death  too,  perhaps.  This  woman  lives  in 
Prague.     She  is  rich  and  must  be  well  known " 

**  Well  known,  indeed.     Too  well  known — the  Witch,  they  call  her." 

**  Then  there  are  those  who  know  her.  Tell  me  the  name  of  one  person  only — it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  not  remember  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  her,  who 
has  talked  with  you  of  her — perhaps  one  of  the  ladies  who  have  been  here  in  retreat." 

The  nun  was  silent  for  a  moment,  gathering  her  recollections. 

"There  is  one,  at  least,  who  knows  her,"  she  said  at  length.  **  A  great  lady  here 
— it  is  said  that  she,  too,  meddles  with  forbidden  practices  and  that  Unorna  has  often 
been  with  her — that  together  they  have  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead  with  strange 
rappings  and  writings.  She  knows  her,  I  am  sure,  for  I  have  talked  with  her  and  she 
says  it  is  all  natural,  and  that  there  is  a  learned  man  with  them  sometimes,  who  explains 
how  all  such  things  may  happen  in  the  course  of  nature — a  man —  let  me  see — he  has 
a  godless  name,  too,  half  heathen  and  half  Christian,  and  no  one  knows  his  country 
— let  me  see,  let  me  see — it  is  George,  I  think,  but  not  as  we  call  it,  not  Jirgi,  nor 
Jegor — no— it  sounds  harder — Ke — Keyrgi — no,  Keyork — Keyork  Aribi " 

**  Keyork  Arabian  !  "  exclaimed  Beatrice.     **  Is  he  here  ?  " 

* '  You  know  him  ?  "     Sister  Paul  looked  almost  suspiciously  at  the  young  girl. 

"  Indeed  I  do.  He  was  with  us  in  Egypt  once.  He  showed  us  wonderful  things 
among  the  tombs.     A  strange  little  man,  who  knew  everything,  but  very  amusing." 

**  I  do  not  know.     But  that  is  his  name.     He  lives  in  Prague." 

**  How  can  I  find  him  ?     I  must  see  him  at  once — he  will  help  me." 

The  nun  shook  her  head  in  disapproval. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  talk  with  him,"  she  said.  "  I  fear  he  is  no 
better  than  Unorna,  and  perhaps  worse." 

**  You  need  not  fear,"  Beatrice  answered,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid.  Only  tell  me  how  I  am  to  find  him.  He  lives  here,  you  say — is  there  no 
directory  in  the  convent  ?  " 
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**  I  believe  the  portress  keeps  such  a  book,"  said  Sister  Paul  still  shaking  her  head 
uneasily.  **  But  you  must  wait  until  the  morning,  my  dear  child,  if  you  will  do  this 
thing.  Of  the  two,  I  should  say  that  you  would  do  better  to  write  to  the  lady.  Come, 
we  must  be  going.     It  is  very  late." 

She  had  taken  the  lamp  again  and  was  moving  slowly  towards  the  door.  Beatrice 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  at  pres- 
ent. The  two  women  went  back  into  the  church,  and  going  round  the  high  altar  began 
to  examine  everything  carefully.  The  only  trace  of  disorder  they  could  discover  was 
the  fallen  candlestick,  so  massive  and  strong  that  it  was  not  even  bent  or  in|ured. 
They  climbed  the  short  wooden  steps,  and  uniting  their  strength,  set  it  up  again, 
carefully  and  in  its  place,  restoring  the  thick  candle  to  the  socket.  Though  broken  in 
the  middle  by  the  fall,  the  heavy  wax  supported  itself  easily  enough.  Then  they  got 
down  again  and  Sister  Paul  took  away  the  steps.  For  a  few  moments  both  women 
knelt  down  before  the  altar. 

They  left  the  church  by  the  nuns'  staircase,  bolting  the  door  behind  them,  and 
ascended  to  the  corridors  and  reached  Beatrice's  room.  Unorna's  door  was  open,  as 
the  nun  had  left  it,  and  the  yellow  light  streamed  upon  the  pavement.  She  went  in  and 
extinguished  the  lamp,  and  then  came  back  to  Beatrice. 

**  Are  you  not  afraid  to  be  alone  after  what  has  happened  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Afraid?  Of  what  ?  No,  indeed."  Then  she  thanked  her  companion  again  and 
kissed  Sister  Paul's  waxen  cheek. 

"  Say  a  prayer,  my  daughter — ^and  may  all  be  well  with  you,  now  and  ever  !  "  said 
the  good  sister  as  she  went  away  through  the  darkness.  She  needed  no  light  in  the 
familiar  way  to  her  cell. 

Beatrice  searched  among  her  numerous  belongings  and  at  last  brought  out  a  writing- 
case.  Then  she  sat  down  to  her  table  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  had  illuminated  so 
many  strange  sights  that  night. 

She  wrote  the  name  of  the  convent  clearly  upon  the  paper,  and  then  wrote  a  plain 
message  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Something  of  her  strong,  devoted  nature 
showed  itself  in  her  handwriting.  . 

*  *  Beatrice  Varanger  begs  that  Keyork  Arabian  will  meet  her  in  the  parlour  of  the 
convent  as  soon  after  receiving  this  as  possible.     The  matter  is  very  important." 

She  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  believing  that  Keyork  had  not  forgotten  her  in  the 
five  years  or  more  since  they  had  been  in  Egypt  together.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
his  memory  had  always  been  surprisingly  good,  he  had  at  that  time  professed  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  for  her,  and  she  remembered  with  a  smile  his  quaint  devotion, 
his  fantastic  courtesy,  and  his  gnome-like  attempts  at  grace. 

She  folded  the  note,  to  wait  for  the  address  which  she  could  not  ascertain  until  the 
morning.  She  could  do  nothing  more.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  and  there  was  evi- 
dently nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sleep. 

As  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  amazed  at  her 
own  calm.  Strong  natures,  in  great  tests,  often  surprise  themselves  far  more  than 
they  surprise  others.  Others  see  the  results,  always  simpler  in  proportion  as  they  are 
greater.  But  the  actors  themselves  alone  know  how  hard  the  great  and  simple  can 
seem. 

Beatrice's  calmness  was  not  only  of  the  outward  kind  at  the  present  moment.  She 
felt  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  she  had  taken  her  life  into  her  own  hands. 
Fate  had  lent  her  the  clue  of  her  happiness  at  last  and  she  would  hold  it  firmly  to  the 
end.  It  would  be  time  enough  then  to  open  the  floodgates.  It  would  have  been 
unlike  her  to  dwell  long  upon  the  thought  of  Unorna  or  to  give  way  to  any  passionate 
outbreak  of  hatred.  Why  should  Unorna  not  love  him  ?  The  whole  world  loved  him, 
and  small  wonder.     She  feared  no  rival. 

But  he  was  near  her  now.  Her  heart  leaped  as  she  realized  how  very  near  he  might 
well  be,  then  sank  again  to  its  calm  beating.  He  had  been  near  her  a  score  of  times 
in  the  last  years,  and  yet  they  had  not  met.  But  she  had  not  been  free,  then,  as  she 
was  now.  There  was  more  hope  than  before,  but  she  would  not  delude  herself  with  any 
belief  in  a  certainty. 

So  thinking,  and  so  saying  to  herself,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  without 
dreaming  as  most  people  do  who  are  young  and  strong,  and  who  are  clear-headed  and 
active  when  they  are  awake. 

It  was  late  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  broad  cold  light  filled  the  room. 
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She  lost  no  time  in  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  night,  for  everything  was  fresh  in 
her  memory.  Half  dressed,  she  wrapped  about  her  a  cloak  that  came  down  to  her  feet, 
and  throwing  a  black  veil  over  her  hair  she  went  down  to  the  portress's  lodge.  In  five 
minutes  she  had  found  Keyork's  address  and  had  despatched  one  of  the  convent  gar- 
deners with  the  note.  Then  she  leisurely  returned  to  her  room  and  set  about  completing 
her  toilet.  She  naturally  supposed  that  an  hour  or  two  must  elapse  before  she  received 
an  answer,  certainly  before  Keyork  appeared  in  person,  a  fact  which  showed  that  she 
had  forgotten  something  of  the  man's  characteristics. 

Twenty  minutes  had  scarcely  passed,  and  she  had  not  finished  dressing,  when  Sister 
Paul  entered  the  room,  evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable  anxiety.  As  has  been  seen, 
it  chanced  to  be  her  turn  to  superintend  the  guest's  quarters  at  that  time,  and  the 
portress  had  of  course  informed  her  immediately  of  Keyork's  coming,  in  order  that  she 
might  tell  Beatrice. 

"  He  is  there  I  "  she  said,  as  she  came  in. 


Beatnce  was  standing  before  the  little  mirror  that  hung  upon  the  wall,  trying,  under 
no  small  difficulties,  to  arrange  her  hair.     She  turned  her  head  quickly. 

"Who  is  there  ?     Keyork  Arabian  ?  " 

Sister  Paul  nodded,  glad  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  pronounce  the  name  that  had 
for  her  such  an  unChristian  sound. 

"Where  is  he?  1  did  not  think  he  could  come  so  soon.  Oh,  Sister  Paul,  do  help 
me  with  my  hair  !     I  cannot  make  it  stay." 

"  He  is  in  the  parlour,  down  stairs,"  answered  the  nun,  coming  to  her  assistance. 
"  Indeed,  child,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  you."  She  touched  the  black  coils  ineffect- 
ually. "  There  !  Is  that  better  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  timid  way.  "  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it " 

"  No,  no  !  "  Beatrice  exclaimed.  "  Hold  that  end— so— now  turn  it  that  way— no, 
the  other  way— it  is  in  the  glass— so— now  keep  it  there  while  I  put  in  a  pin— no,  no 
— m  the  same  place,  but  the  other  way — oh.  Sister  Paul !  Did  you  never  do  your 
hair  when  you  were  a  girl  ?  " 

"  That  was  so  long  ago,"  answered  the  nun  meekly.      "  Let  me  try  again." 

The  result  was  passably  satisfactory  at  last,  and  assuredly  not  wanting  in  the  ele- 
ment of  novelty. 
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**  Are  you  not  afraid  to  go  alone?  **  asked  Sister  Paul  with  evident  preoccupation, 
as  Beatrice  put  a  few  more  touches  to  her  toilet. 

But  the  young  girl  only  laughed  and  made  the  more  haste.  Sister  Paul  walked 
with  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  wishing  that  the  rules  would  allow  her  to  accompany 
Beatrice  into  the  parlour.  Then  as  the  latter  went  down  the  nun  stood  at  the  top 
looking  after  her  and  audibly  repeating  prayers  for  her  preservation. 

The  convent  parlour  was  a  large,  bare  room,  lighted  by  a  high  and  grated  window. 
Plain,  straight,  modern  chairs  were  ranged  against  the  wall  at  regular  intervals. 
There  was  no  table,  but  a  square  piece  of  green  carpet  lay  upon  the  middle  of  the  stone 
pavement.  A  richly  ornamented  glazed  earthenware  stove,  in  which  a  fire  had  just 
been  lighted,  occupied  one  corner,  a  remnant  of  former  aesthetic  taste  and  strangely 
out  of  place  since  the  old  carved  furniture  was  gone.  A  crucifix  of  inferior  workman- 
ship and  realistically  painted  hung  opposite  the  door.  The  place  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  ladies  in  retreat  and  was  situated  outside  the  constantly  closed  door  which  shut 
off  the  cloistered  part  of  the  convent  from  the  small  portion  accessible  to  outsiders. 

Keyork  Arabian  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  parlour  waiting  for  Beatrice. 
When  she  entered  at  last  he  made  two  steps  forward,  bowing  profoundly,  and  then 
smiled  in  a  deferential  manner. 

**  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  **  I  am  here.  I  have  lost  no  time.  It  so  happened  that  I 
received  your  note  just  as  I  was  leaving  my  carriage  after  a  morning  drive.  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  in  Bohemia." 

**  Thanks.     It  was  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon." 

She  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  stiff  chairs  and  motioned  to  him  to  follow  her 
example. 

**  And  your  dear  father — how  is  he  ?  "  inquired  Keyork  with  suave  politeness,  as 
he  took  his  seat. 

**  My  father  died  a  week  ago,"  said  Beatrice  gravely. 

Keyork*s  face  assumed  all  the  expression  of  which  it  was  capable.  **  I  am  deeply 
grieved,"  he  said,  moderating  his  huge  voice  to  a  soft  and  purring  sub-bass.  **  He 
was  an  old  and  valued  friend." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Keyork,  who  knew  many  things,  was  well  aware 
that  a  silent  feud,  of  which  he  also  knew  the  cause,  had  existed  between  father  and 
daughter  when  he  had  last  been  with  them,  and  he  rightly  judged  from  his  knowledge 
of  their  obstinate  characters  that  it  had  lasted  to  the  end.  He  thought  therefore  that 
his  expression  of  sympathy  had  been  sufficient  and  could  pass  muster. 

**  I  asked  you  to  come,"  said  Beatrice  at  last,  "because  I  wanted  your  help  in  a 
matter  of  importance  to  myself.  I  understand  that  you  know  a  person  who  calls  her- 
self Unorna,  and  who  lives  here." 

Kcyork's  bright  blue  eyes  scrutinized  her  face.  He  wondered  how  much  she 
knew. 

*'  Very  well  indeed,"  he  answered,  as  though  not  at  all  surprised. 

*  *  You  know  something  of  her  life,  then.  I  suppose  you  see  her  very  often,  do  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Daily,  I  can  almost  say." 

*  *  Have  you  any  objection  to  answering  one  question  about  her  ?  " 

**  Twenty  if  you  ask  them,  and  if  I  know  the  answers,"  said  Keyork,  wondering 
what  form  the  question  would  take,  and  preparing  to  meet  a  surprise  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

*  *  But  will  you  answer  me  truly  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  lady,  I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  Keyork  answered  with 
immense  gravity,  meeting  her  eyes  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

*  *  Does  she  love  that  man — or  not  ?  "  Beatrice  asked,  suddenly  showing  him  the 
little  miniature  of  the  Wanderer,  which  she  had  taken  from  its  case  and  had  hitherto 
concealed  in  her  hand. 

She  watched  every  line  of  his  face  for  she  knew  something  of  him,  and  in  realit}* 
put  very  little  more  faith  in  his  word  of  honour  than  he  did  himself,  which  was  not 
saying  much.  But  she  had  counted  upon  surprising  him,  and  she  succeeded,  to  a 
certain  extent.  His  answer  did  not  come  as  glibly  as  he  could  have  wished,  though 
his  plan  was  soon  formed. 

**  Who  is  it !  Ah,  dear  me  I  My  old  friend.  We  call  him  the  Wanderer.  Well, 
Unorna  certainly  knew  him  when  he  was  here." 
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"  Then  he  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  Keyork,  regaining-  all  his  self-possession. 
"  Of  course  I  can  find  out  for  you,  if  you  wish  to  know.  But  as  regards  Unorna,  I 
can  tell  you  nothing.  They  were  a  good  deal  together  at  one  time.  1  fancy  he  was 
consulting  her.     You  have  heard  that  she  is  a.  clairvoyant,  I  dare  say." 

He  made  the  last  remark  quite  carelessly,  as  though  he  attached  no  importance  to 
the  fact. 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  she  loves  him  ?  " 

Keyork  indulged  himself  with  a  little  discreet  laughter,  deep  and  musical. 

"  Love  is  such  a  very  vague  word,"  he  said  presently. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  Beatrice  asked,  with  some  coldness. 


"To  me,  at  least,"  Keyork  hastened  to  say,  as  though  somewhat  confused. 
"But,  of  course,  I  can  know  very  little  about  it  in  myself,  and  nothing  about  it  in 

Not  knowing  how  matters  might  turn  out,  he  was  willing  to  leave  Beatrice  with  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  while  denying  all  knowledge  of  it. 

"  You  know  him  yourself,  of  course,"  Beatrice  suggested. 

"  I  have  known  him  for  years — oh,  yes,  for  him,  I  can  answer.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  in  love." 

"  I  did  not  ask  that  question,"  said  Beatrice  rather  haughtily.  "  I  kne^v  he  was 
not." 

"  Of  course,  of  course.     I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

Keyork  was  learning  more  from  her  than  she  from  him.  It  was  true  that  she  took 
no  trouble  to  conceal  her  interest  in  the  Wanderer  and  his  doings. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  he  has  left  the  city  ?  "  Beatrice  asked. 

"  No,  I  am  not  positive.     I  could  not  say  with  certainty." 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  " 

"Within  the  week,  I  am  quite  sure,"  Keyork  answered  with  alacrity. 
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**  Do  you  know  where  he  was  staying?  '* 

''  I  have  not  the  least  idea/'  the  little  man  replied,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
**  We  met  at  first  by  chance  in  the  Teyn  Kirche,  one  afternoon — it  was  a  Sunday,  1 
remember,  about  a  month  ago." 

**  A  month  ago — on  a  Sunday,"  Beatrice  repeated  thoughtfully. 

*' Yes — I  think  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  too." 

**  Strange,"  she  said.  "  I  was  in  the  church  that  very  morning,  with  my  maid.  I 
had  been  ill  for  several  days — I  remember  how  cold  it  was.     Strange — the  same  day." 

**  Yes,"  said  Keyork,  noting  the  words,  but  appearing  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 
**  I  was  looking  at  Tycho  Brahe's  monument.  You  know  how  it  annoys  me  to  forget 
anything — there  was  a  word  in  the  inscription  which  I  could  not  recall.  I  turned  round 
and  saw  him  sitting  just  at  the  end  of  the  pew  nearest  to  the  monument." 

**The  old  red  slab  with  a  figure  on  it,  by  the  last  pillar?"  Beatrice  asked 
eagerly. 

**  Exactly.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  church  very  well.  You  remember  that  Hhe 
pew  runs  very  near  to  the  monument  so  that  there  is  hardly  room  to  pass." 

**  I  know — yes." 

She  was  thinking  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  mere  accident  which  had  led  the 
Wanderer  to  take  the  very  seat  she  had  occupied  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  He 
must  have  seen  her  during  the  Mass,  but  she  could  not  imagine  how  he  could  have 
missed  her.  They  had  been  very  near  then.  And  now,  a  whole  month  had  passed, 
and  Keyork  Arabian  professed  not  to  know  whether  the  Wanderer  was  still  in  the  city 
or  not. 

"Then  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  our  friend's  movements,  as  I  understand  it?" 
said  Keyork  going  back  to  the  main  point. 

**  Yes — what  happened  on  that  day?"  Beatrice  asked,  for  she  wished  to  hear 
more. 

**  Oh,  on  that  day  ?  Yes.  Well,  nothing  happened  worth  mentioning.  We  talked 
a  little  and  went  out  of  the  church  and  walked  a  little  way  together.  I  forget  when 
we  met  next,  but  I  have  seen  him  at  least  a  dozen  times  since  then,  I  am  sure." 

Beatrice  began  to  understand  that  Keyork  had  no  intention  of  giving  her  any 
further  information.  She  reflected  that  she  had  learned  much  in  this  interview.  The 
Wanderer  had  been,  and  perhaps  still  was,  in  Prague.  Unorna  loved  him  and  they 
had  been  frequently  together.  He  had  been  in  the  Teyn  Kirche  on  the  day  she  had  last 
been  there  herself,  and  in  all  probability  he  had  seen  her,  since  he  had  chosen  the  very 
seat  in  which  she  had  sat.  Further,  she  gathered  that  Keyork  had  some  interest  in 
not  speaking  more  frankly.  She  gave  up  the  idea  of  examining  him  any  further.  He 
was  a  man  not  easily  surprised,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  surprise  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  betray  even  by  a  passing  expression  what  he  meant  to  conceal.  Her 
means  of  attack  were  exhausted  for  the  present.  She  determined  at  least  to  repeat 
her  request  clearly  before  dismissing  him,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  suit  his  plans  to 
fulfil  it,  but  without  the  least  trust  in  his  sincerity. 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  make  some  inquiry,  and  let  me  know  the  result  to- 
day ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  will  do  everything  to  give  you  an  early  answer,"  said  Keyork.  **  And  I  shall 
be  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  one  without  delay  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  ver>' 
great  pleasure  of  visiting  you  again.  There  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if 
you  would  allow  me.  For  old  friends,  as  I  trust  I  may  say  that  we  are,  you  must 
admit  that  we  have  exchanged  few — very  few — confidences  this  morning.  May  I  come 
again  to-day  ?  It  would  be  an  immense  privilege  to  talk  of  old  times  with  you,  of  our 
friends  in  Egypt  and  of  our  many  journeys.  For  you  have  no  doubt  travelled  much 
since  then.  Your  dear  father,"  he  lowered  his  voice  reverentially,  **was  a  grea. 
traveller,  as  well  as  a  very  learned  man.  Ah,  well,  my  dear  lady — we  must  all  make 
up  our  minds  to  undertake  that  great  journey  one  of  these  days.  But  I  pain  you.  ' 
was  very  much  attached  to  your  dear  father.  Command  all  my  service.  I  will  com 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

With  many  sympathetic  smiles  and  half-comic  inclinations  of  his  short,  broad  body, 
the  little  man  bowed  himself  out. 

{To  de  continued,) 
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RACES,  like  families,  have  their  poor  relations,  who  have  a  habit  of  turning  up  at 
inconvenient  times  and  at  awkward  places.  The  presumption  is  that  for  the 
difference  that  separates  him  from  his  betters  the  poor  relation  is  somehow  always  to 
blame.  He  has  let  his  opportunities  slip.  His  education  is  defective.  His  manners 
are  objectionable.  He  is  either  too  obsequious  or  too  self-assertive.  To  have  met  him 
once  is  to  have  the  fear  continually  before  one's  mind  of  meeting  him  again.  Such  are 
the  sentiments  which  the  poor  relation  ordinarily  inspires. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  Jews  as  a  race,  no  one  who  knows  them,  how- 
ever cursorily,  will  assert  that  they  manifest  any  disposition  to  discard  or  to  abandon 
to  their  fate  those  luckless  members  of  their  house  whose  chief  offence  it  is  to  have 
been  born  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Russo- 
Jewishimmigrantis  the  poor  relationof  the  morefortunate  English  member  of  the  family. 
Where  he  comes  from,  and  why  he  comes  here  ;  what  is  done  for  him  when  he  comes  ; 
vhat  he  does  for  himself ;  whether  he  is  of  use  to  the  state  that  hospitably  shelters 
him — these  are  questions  upon  each  of  which  a  little  information  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  stream  of  immigrants  is  supplied  in  the  first  place  by  those  who,  having  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  villages  and  townlets  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  have  been  forced 
by  the  rigorous  administration  of  the  notorious  May  Laws  out  of  the  districts  they 
have  long  occupied  into  the  larger  towns  of  the  Pale,  and  who,  finding  themselves  com- 
pelled to  surrender  their  occupations  and  their  property,  arrive  helpless  in  places 
already  over-crowded.  Were  the  Jews  allowed  to  move  about  without  restraint  within 
the  Pale  itself,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for  complaint,  since  to  be  restricted 
even  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  huge  area  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  to  have  elbow-room 
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«notigh.  But  the  Pale  of  Settlement  is  really  a  Pale  within  a  Pale,  a  few  large  towns 
alone  being  set  apart  for  the  domicile  of  Russo-Jewish  subjects.  So  frightful  is  the 
congestion  in  these  towns,  many  of  which  have  trebled  their 
normal  population  during  late  years,  that  existence  within 
them  has  almost  ceased  to  be  tolerable,  and  the  Jew,  the 
wanderer's  staff  once  in  hand,  is  led  to  continue  his  journey 
in  search  of  space  and  light  and  air,  sometimes  as  far  as, 
though  more  often  farther  than,  this  island  of  the  sea. 

Another  class  of  immigrants  is  formed  by  persons  from  the 
Baltic   provinces,   Courland,   Livonia,   Esthonia,  where,  by  the 
constitution,    Jews    have    hitherto    been    permitted    to    reside. 
These  provinces  have  lately  been  absorbed  into  Russia  proper. 
Russian  laws  affecting  the  Jews  have  been  introduced,  urith  the 
result  that  large  numbers  are  being  expelled  who  had  become 
domiciled    there    before    the    establishment  of  the  new   regime. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  worked  is 
afforded    by    the    experi- 
ences of  two  sisters,  refu- 
gees,   now    in     England. 
They  were  born  in  Riga  of 
parents     natives     of    the 
same  place.   They  married 
men    who  had  come  from 
the  Pale.  Some  years  ago 
their  husbands  died.    The 
widows  with  their  children 
A  JEWISH  BOY  FKOM        werc  expel led,  and  Ordered 
couKLAND.  to  the  Pale,  on  the  ground 

that,  iftheir  husbands  had 
been  alive,  that  is  where  they  would  all  have  had 
to  go.   That  their  parents  were  willing  to  support 
them   and    had    indeed 
done  so  for  years  past, 

availed  nothing.      But  workman  from  Kiev. 

these  poor  women  knew 

not  a  living  soul  within  the  Pale  \  to  have  gone  there  would 

have  been  to  court  certain  ruin.     When  opportunity  served, 

they  crossed  the  frontier,  and  found  their  way  into  England. 

The  body  of  immigrants  is  further  swelled  by  those  who 

formerly    were   suffered    to    live   in    various    trading    places 

beyond  the  Pale.     Their  position  was,  strictly  speaking,  an 

illegal  one  ;  but  they  were  tacitly  permitted  to  evade  the  law, 

and,  for  a  consideration,  were  encouraged  in  their  evasion. 

Now  the  order  has  gone  forth  to  purify  Greater  Russia  of  her 

Jews,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  colossal  Empire,  where  Jews, 

all  enactments  notwithstanding,  have  managed  to  penetrate 

and  have  existed  on  sufferance,  from   places  as   far  as  the 

Caucasus,  the  Trans-Caucasus  and    Siberia,  they  are  being 

driven  towards  and  into  the  cities  of  the  Pale,  there  to  be 

interned,  unless  they  can  make  good  their  escape  to  a  more 

congenial  region.       1   have  recently    seen  a  man  who   had 

-    been  residing  unmolested  for  thirty-three  years  as  a  trader  in 

Tomsk.     Now  he  has  to  begin  life   afresh.     He  was  three 

months  on  the  road,  because,  as  he   said,  it  took  a  good 

deal  of  prodding  to  get  him  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

To  this  class    of  refugees    belong    also  a   number  of  Jews 

HAS  SERVED  HIS  TIMS  i.s  '    ^''^^  Bessarabia,  once  part  of  Turkish  Roumania.     Through 

THE  RUSSIAN  AKMV.  failurc  to  propcrly  register  themselves  as  Russian   subjects 

after   the  Berlin  treaty,  they  are  condemned  to    a   kind   of 

international  limbo,  Russia  refusing  to  recognize  them    as    Russians,  and  Roumani.-t 

having  long  ago  given  them  up  as  Roumanians. 
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But  the  most  considerable  tributary  to  the  stream  of  Russo-Jewish  immigrants  is 

furnished  by  various  classes  of  artisans  to  whom  in  1865  the  right  of  free  movement 

was    granted.       Last    year,    however,   the   expulsion    began   of  those    who,    it   was 

asserted,    could    not    be    classified    as    skilled   artisans. 

Among'  those  thus  disqualified  bakers  and  compositors 

were  ranked,  and  even  tailors  a.nd  shoemakers,  unless 

they  could  execute  every  part  of  the  various  operations 

required  in   their  respective  handicrafts.     Artisans  who 

were  too  old  for  work  and  thosj  who  were  out  of  work 

were  similarly  deprived  of  the  right  of  domicile.     To  the 

above  must  be  added  persons  engaged  in  various  forms 

of  farm-labour,  or  as  porters,  &c.,  strong,   active,  mus- 
cular men,   wiiose  labour,    however,    cannot   be   called 

skilled,  as  well  as  professional  men,  Jewish  schoolmasters, 

whom   the    Russian    government    wilt    not    recognize, 

doctors,  apothecaries,  lawyers  and  students  who,  by  the 

galling  restrictions  placed  upon  them  as  to  number  and 

locality,  are  forced  to  seek    some  sphere  of  usefulness 

outside  the  land  of  their  birth.    Finally  there  is  a  current 

of  emigration  from  Russian  Poland  which,  though  fairly 

continuous  in  ordinary  times,  grows  fuller  and  stronger 

in   consequence  of  the  crowding  of  the  population  into    a  refugee  prom  the  Caucasus. 

the  large  cities,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  general  feeling 

of  uneasiness  among  Jews  throughout  the  Empire.     For  not  a  few  of  these   exiles 

Palestine  is  once  again  the  Promised  Land,  but  the  majority  set  their  faces  towards 

the   setting  sun.     Following    next,    but   at   a   considerable  distance    after    America, 

England  is  the  country  upon  which  the  tide  of  immigration  breaks. 

What  is  being  done  here  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  this  state  of  things?  Well, 
Jews  who  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  watching 
fraternally  over  their  own  poor,  have  so  far  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  efforts  of  all  their 
charitable  organizations  charged  with  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  many  and  varied  needs  resulting 
from  the  Russo-Jewish  immigration — the  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee,  the  Poor 
Jews'  Temporary  Shelter,  the  Jewish  Ladies  Associa- 
^  tion — are  concentrated  upon  the  following  objects  : 

I.  That  immigrants  should  in  no  case  become  a  burden 
to  the  British  ratepayer. 

3,  That  each  victim  of  Russian  oppression  should  be 
enabled  sooner  or  later  to  become  a  breadwinner  for  himself 
and  family  in  that  branch  of  industry  for  which  he  may  be 
best  fitted. 

3.  That  preferentially,  and  wherever  possible,  a  home 
should  be  found  for  immigrants  in  countnes  less  populous 
than  England,  and  more  fitted  for  colonization. 

4.  That  by  means  of  representations  made  to  Jewish 
authorities,  and  published  in  Jewish  papers  in  Russia  and 
on  the  Continent  generally,  regarding  the  congested  state  of 
the  British  labour  market  and  the  a^ravated  difficulties 
awaiting  everj-  fresh  arrival,  something  may  be  done  to 
stem  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  tide  of  further  immigration. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  money 

is   lavished    upon   the  immigrant    in    sheer    fits   of 

UEFVGEE  ON  HKR  WAY  TO  jo]\  HER     philanthropic    ecstasy.       No   endeavour    has  been 

HUSBAND  IN  AMERICA.  Spared  to  render  him  self-reliant,  and  to  save  him 

from  the  evils,  material  and  moral,  consequent  upon 

the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  money  doles.    Jews  know  how  to  estimate  at  their 

true  value  alms  whose  aim  or  effect  is,  not  so  much  to  relieve  the  recipient  from  his 

troubles,  as  to  relieve  the  giver  from  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

To  speak  of  these  immigrants  as  pauper  aliens  is  a  misuse  of  language.     A  pauper 
is  a  person  whose  support  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  public  rates.     That  is  exactly 
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what  the  Russo-Jewtsh  immigrant  is  not.  Poor  relations  they  may  be,  these  victims 
of  a  blind  and  inhuman  policy;  but  an  invincible  sense  of  religious  and  racial  kinship, 
and  an  ideal  of  honour  that  has  not  been  dimmed  by  centuries  of  political  and  social 
degradation,  are  some  warranty  that  the  house  of  Israel  will  not  suffer  the  most 
distant  and  the  lowliest  connection  of  theirs  to  sink  to  the  status  of  a  pauper. 

But   one    hears  it  argued,   "  If  they   do  not    become   paupers  themselves,    these 
immigrants   oust    the    British  workman   from    his  proper  place,   and   force   him   into 
pauperism."     This  is  a  constantly  recurring  theme   in 
the  columns  of  nonsense   that  are  talked  and  printed 
upon  the  immigration  question.     The  bulk  of  foreig'n 
Jews  enter   into  no    manner   of  competition  with  the 
British  labourer  on  his  own  field.     Among  a  thousand 
dockers,  for  instance,  there  may  be  one  or  two  Jews, 
and  they  are  English  born.     The  coal-porters  may  be 
in  favour  of  anti-Semitic  legislation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  Russian  Jew  is  to  be  found  among 
coal-porters.     What  the  Russo-Jewish  immigrant  has 
done  is  to  enormously  develop  one  branch  of  industry 
— the  cheap   boot    trade,   and  to  create  another — the 
cheap    clothing   trade.     Time   was    when    the    British 
workman  hardly  ever  dreamt  of  wearing  any  garments 
that  had    not    first   done  duty    to  a  more  aristocratic 
COMPELLED  TosEEK  A  NEW  HOME  AT  hody,  and  did  not  come  to  him  with  faded  or  "  reno- 
TWENTY-FouR  HOURS*  NOTICE.       vatcd  "  glorics.  Now  he  can  attire  himself  in  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  at  a  lower  price  than  he  had  to  pay  for  an 
old-clothes  outfit.     There  may  not  be  quite  so  much  style  about  the  new  and  cheap 
article  ;  but  working  men    feel  as  keenly  as    others  that   there  is  a  certain  homely- 
dignity  in  being  the  original  and  sole  possessors  of  such  raiment  as  they  can  afford. 
Who  is  it  shall  say  them  nay?     If  England  to-morrow  copied  Russian  methods  and 
expelled    her  Jewish   cheap   tailor  hands,    the   whole  of  the   trade    would    pass    to 
German  manufacturers,  already  keen  competitors  with  English  houses  in  this  branch. 
As  it  is,  the  Jewish  labourer  who  earns   his  wages  here,   spends  them  here.       As  to 
driving  the  native  workman  into  pauperism,  this 
Himsy  charge  vanishes  before  a   couple   of  solid 
facts.     At  the  moment  when  these  words  are  being 
penned,  two  interesting  pieces  of  information  lie  at 
hand.    The  one  is  a  return  of  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism, issued  25th  June,  which  points  to  this  note- 
worthy circumstance,  that  the  very  lowest  rate  of 
pauperism  ever  yet  recorded,  whether  in  England 
and  Wales  or  in  the  metropolis,  was  reached  in  the 
fifth  week  of  April  last.  The  other  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  number  of  paupers,  indoor  and 
outdoor,  for  the  second  week  of  June,  during  the 
last  four  years.     The  figures  show  a  constant  de- 
crease, being  92,503  in  1888,  89,632  in  1S89,  88,559 

in  1890.  and  88,231  in  1891 — an  increasing  popu-  > 

tation  with  a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism.  What  exiled  from  moscow. 

becomes  of  the  contention  that  the  Jewish  immi- 
grant is  driving  the  native  workman  into  the  workhouse  ? 

Of  the  immigrants  who  land  on  our  shores  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  very 
large  proportion  are  mere  birds  of  passage.  They  stay  here  just  long  enough  to 
smooth  their  ruffled  plumage,  and  then  are  off  again  on  their  flight  westward.  But 
those  that  remain  are  not,  and  arc  not  likely  to  become  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
state.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  judge  of  them  by  their  appearance  on  landing.  They 
often  bear  a  rough  and  unattractive  look.  Five  days  travelling,  during  two  of  which 
they  are  cooped  up  in  the  steerage  of  an  incommodious  Hamburg  vessel,  will  account 
for  much  that  is  unpleasing  in  the  aspect  of  the  immigrants.  Has  not  many  a  more 
favoured  traveller  been  seen  to  land  at  Dover,  woe-begone  of  countenance  and  limp  of 
figure,  after  an  hour  or  two's  tossing  in  the  Channel? 
(To  be  (0iitinuid.\ 


A   SONG   OF  THE   YEAR. 

By  lewis  morris. 

Spring  smiles  through  her  tears,  and  the  crocus 

And  primrose  shy  petals  unfold, 
Summer  beams  on  the  glad  earth  and  straightway 

The  meads  are  a  carpet  of  gold. 
Spring  is  gay  with  sweet  song  and  fair  promise, 

The  lamb,  and  the  flower,  and  the  bee, 
And  each  young  soul  exulting  rejoices, 

The  world  is  for  me,  is  for  me  ! 

Not  a  rose  on  the  midsummer  hedgerows 

Nor  billow  of  blossoming  grass, 
But  is  rich  in  the  fugitive  rapture 

Of  pleasures  which  quicken  and  pass. 
When  June  along  hill-side  and  stream-side 

Trips  lightly  on  virginal  feet. 
And  the  woodlands  re-echo  with  voices. 

Proclaiming  that  Summer  is  sweet. 

Yes,  sweet  are  the  opulent  Summer, 

And  statelier  Autumn  to  come  ; 
Royal  Autumn  in  gold  and  in  purple, 

Tho'  all  the  gay  song-tide  be  dumb. 
But  we  know  with  a  mournful  prevision 

'Mid  the  wealth,  and  the  glare,  and  the  heat^ 
That  the  sweet  of  the  year  has  departed 

Far  far  upon  vanishing  feet. 

Autumn  fades  into  passionless  Winter, 

Dead  grasses  and  skeleton  trees, 
Dark  mists  and  chill  rains  of  December, 

Black  snow-clouds  and  waters   that  freeze. 
Yet  through  all  the  world's  ruin  and  sadness 

Our  hearts  leap  within  us  and  sing, 
Knowing  hid  in  no  distant  To-Morrow 

Once  more  a  sure  presage  of  Spring. 


96.     September,   1891.  3  p 
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II. 

Bv    REV.    S.    SINGER, 
Rabbi  of  New  West  End  Synagogue,  London. 

With    Illustrations    by    ELLEN    GERTRUDE    COHEN. 

NE  cause  of   the  considerable  Influx  of  Russo-Jewish   immigrants,  to 

)  which  so  much  attention  has  recently  been  drawn,  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  a  people  vnth  the  keen  politico* 
economic  sense  of  the  Eng'lish.  To  flood  a  country  with  foreign 
imports  you  have  but  to  threaten  the  speedy  imposition  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  upon  articles  previously  free  of  custom-house  dues. 
To  bring  about  a  rush  upon  a  bank  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
seriously  to  discuss  the  necessity,  or  even  the  expediency  of  an  early  closing 
of  its  doors.  This  is  precisely  what  has  lately  happened  in  connection  with 
the  immigration  question.  Throughout  the  Continent  the  news  has  circulated  of 
the  formation  of  a  party  bent  upon  passing  measures  for  stopping  the  admission  into 
England  of  all  but  well-to-do  aliens.  The  Russian  Jew  unacquainted  with  English 
methods  of  public  life  does  not  measure  accurately  the  distance  that  separates  a 
newspaper  agitation  from  an  impending  governmental  ukase.  He  is  accustomed  to 
see  the  one  introduced  by,  and  follow  close  upon  the  other.  For  some  time  past 
the  rumour  has  spread  through  Russian  Jewry  that  Great  Britain  will  before  long 
go  over  to  the  anti-Semitic  conspiracy — a  rumour  assiduously  fanned  by  Russian 
officialdom.  The  cry  is  raised  of  "Now  or  never,  "and  in  the  desperate  efforts  to  reach 
this  country  before  it  is  too  late,  put  forth  by  multitudes  who  would  otherwise  think 
twice  and  thrice  before  quitting  their  step-fatherland,  despite  its  bitter  associations, 
may  be  seen,  and  might  have  been  anticipated,  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  very 
agitation  whose  avowed  aim  it  is  to  keep  the  foreigner  out. 

Arrived  on  these  shores,  the  first  experience  of  the  immigrant  used  to  be,  and  still 
occasionally  is,  a  very  distressful  one.  The  British  public  grows  righteously  indignant 
when  it  hears  of  the  doings  of  Greek  or  Turkish  brigands  ;  yet  there  is  a  variety  of 
the  species  that  has  long  flourished  and  been  tolerated  at  our  very  doors.  The  haunts 
of  our  home-bred  banditti  are  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  There  the  German  vessels,  largely  engaged  in  the  transport  of  foreign  im- 
migrants, are  in  the  habit  of  discharging  their  passengers  in  mid-stream.  These  have 
to  find  their  way  to  one  of  a  number  of  stairs  jammed  in  and  partly  concealed  among  the 
wharves  that  line  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  poor  wretches  to  be  mercilessly  fleeced  (or  knocked  about,  when  fleecing  proved 
unprofitable)  by  the  watermen  who  conveyed  them  to  Itrra  firma.  But  their  troubles 
had  only  just  begun.  No  sooner  had  they  stepped  on  shore,  than  they  and  all  that 
was  theirs  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  landsharks  and  "  runners  "  infesting  the 
riverside  districts,  to  emerge  stripped  of  everything  of  value  they  had  with  them,  and 
condemned  to  commence  life  here  in  utter  destitution.      Many  a  heart-rending  story 
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is  known  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  of  robbery,  violence  and  nameless  villainy  wrought 
upon  men,  women  and  children,  whose  helpless  state  and  whose  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  its  language  marked  them  out  as  an  easy  prey  for  the  low  lodging-house 
keeper,  his  touts  and  allies. 

To  a  very  great  extent  these  evils  have  been  remedied  through  the  vigilance  and 
energy  of  the  Jewish  Ladies'  Association  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Shelter. 
Each  of  these  Societies  has  its  agent  generally  waiting  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of 
immigrants.  The  former,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Travellers'  Aid  Society,  takes 
charge  of  all  unpro-  1 
tected  girls  and  | 
women,  and  the  tatter  1 
of  other  passengers 
(no  distinction,  of 
course,  being  made  in 
either  case  between 
'  Christians  and  Jews) 
who  may  require  pro- 
tection and  guidance 
before  proceeding  to 
their  destinations. 
As,  however,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that 
several  vessels  dis- 
charge their  living 
freight  at  different 
points  simultane- 
ously, it  is  possible 
for  evil  disposed  per- 
sons hanging  about 
the  wharves,  railway 
stations,  and  other 
approaches,  to  elude 
the  watchfulness  of 
the  Societies'  agents, 
as  well  as  of  the 
policeman  who  is 
sometimes  present, 
but  who,  as  a  rule, 
has  enough  to  do  to 
exercise  control  at 
one  place  of  danger 
at  a  time.  Cases 
still  occur,  therefore, 
of  stray  members  of 
the  flock  falling  into 
the     hands     of     the 

enemy.  Such  matters  in  *  "sweatkhs"  workshop. 

ought  not  to  be  left, 

as  they  are,  almost  entirely  to  private  philanthropy.  From  many  points  of  view  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  an  Immigration  Bureau  were  organized  on  the 
model,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  Castle  Garden,  so  that,  while  the  physically  and  mentally 
unfit  might  be  refused  admission,  those  who  otherwise  are  likely  to  prove  useful  and 
de»rable  citizens,  though  they  may  lack  a  particular  money  qualification,  might  at 
least  be  spared  a  cruel  and  sometimes  an  irremediable  wrong,  the  infliction  of  which 
not  the  most  uncompromising  hostihty  to  the  immigration  movement  can  justify. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  class  of  immigrants 
whom  I  met  one  Monday  morning  towards  the  end  of  June.  There  were  some  forty 
of  them,  including  about  a  dozen  women  and  children,  who  had  just  arrived  by  a 
Hamburg  vessel,  all  apparently  in  excellent  health,  notwithstanding  the  hardships 
through  which  they  had  passed.  Many  were  received  on  their  arrival  by  friends  and 
relatives,    and   soon    disappeared.      With  the  rest  I   entered  into  conversation,  and 

3  P  a 
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found  thqt,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  from  Tomsk  before  referred  to,  none  were 
above  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Among-  them  were  a  carpenter,  two  tin-workers,  two 
millers,  two  tailors,  three  ci^ar-makers,  a  brush-maker,  a  tanner,  a  carman,  two 
employees  at  a  grain-wa rehouse  and  two  traders.  Four  Polish  Christians  had  joined 
the  party,  and  were  splendid  specimens  of  working  men  and  agriculturists.  Most  of 
these  immigrants  were  provided  with  addresses  to  which  they  were  directed  under 
proper  guidance.  None  of  them  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme  poverty.  Before  long 
work  will  probably  be  found  for  such  of  them  as  do  not  continue  their  journey  to 
America,  their  former  countrymen  aiding  them  with  advice  and  helping  them  to  obtain 
employment.  Two  things  it  is  safe  to  predict  concerning  them,  (i)  that  they  will  never 
become  chargeable  to  any  parish,  and  (a)  that  they  will  not  go  to  swell  the  hosts  of 

votaries  of  the  demon 
of  Drink— a  mightier 
o  the  British 
workman  than  any 
ir  of  Jewish 
immigrants. 

Although  they  are 
often  familiar  with 
some  handicraft,  there 
is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  making  the 
skill  of  these  aliens 
available  in  the  Eng- 
labour  market. 
Ignorance  of  the 
vernacular,  as  also 
of  thespecialmethods 
jf  English  trades, 
ind  a  general  feeling 
of  strangeness  and 
timidity  in  their  novel 
circumstances  usually 
operate  to  keep  them 
from  occupations  in 
which  they  have  had 
training  and  experi- 
:e,  and  induce  them 
to  join  the  army  of 
workers  already  en- 
gaged in  the  cheap 
shoe  and  clothing 
trades.  Toiling  for 
barely  enough  to 
keep    body    and  soul 

together,  the  struggle  at  first  is  terribly  severe.  What  must  their  life  have  been  in 
the  land  they  have  quitted,  when  they  hail  as  a  welcome  change  that  to  which 
they  are  here  condemned  1  Then  it  is  that  the  sweater  finds  his  opportunity; 
but  it  is  generally  one  of  brief  duration,  for  the  labourer  has  scarcely  passed  out  of 
the  unskilled  stage  when  he  is  able  to  earn,  when  in  full  work,  as  a  tailor  from  7/-  to 
S/-,  and  as  a  boot-maker  from  6/-  to  7/-  a  day,  women's  earnings  amounting  on  the 
average  to  half  that  sum.  The  complaint  one  hears  on  all  sides  is  not,  as  one  would 
expect,  having  regard  to  the  grim  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  hours  are  too  long  or  that 
the  work  is  too  heavy  and  monotonous,  but  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  It  is  the 
broken  weeks,  yielding  only  one  or  two  days'  supply  of  work,  that  are  most  dreaded. 
Into  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  condition  of  things  and  into  the  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  the  great  labour  problem  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter. 

The  Russo-Jewish  immigrant  has  his  faults,  conspicuous  among  them  being  an 
insufficient  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  his  race,  "Wash  and  be 
clean,"  and  to  the  exhortation  of  the  wisest  of  his  Rabbis,  that  "  a  man  should  first 
plant  his  field,  next  build  his  house,  and  then  take  a  wife,  and  not  reverse  that  order  of 
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procedure."  In  respect  to  the  first  failing,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
conceptions  of  cleanliness  are  relative,  and  that  the  poor  foreign  jew  was  in  his  old 
country  as  much  ahead  of  Russian  notions  on  the  subject  as  he  may  be  behind  English 
ideas  when  starting  in  the  new  country.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  he  is  not 
slow  to  adopt  the  standard  of  his  neighbours.  The  question  of  improvident  marriages 
is  a  wide  and  deep  one,  by  no  means  affecting  the  poor  of  the  Jewish  race  exclusively. 

But  against  these  shortcomings  may  be  set  a  number  of  solid  virtues,  that 
are  not  always  allowed  their  due  weight,  though  they  include  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  stability  a 
prosperity  of  a  country. 
His  industry  is  untiring,  and, 
what  is  rarer,  uncomplain- 
ing. Not  that  he  is  con- 
tent to  remain  for  ever  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  the 
social  and  industrial  ladder, 
but  that  he  believes  that  the 
way  to  reach  the  top  is  to 
toil  up  step  by  step,  and  not 
to  turn  the  ladder  upside 
down.  He  is  peaceful  b 
law-abiding.  It  will  require 
a  government  afflicted  with 
hopeless  insanity  to  convert 
Aim  into  a  "companion 
the  destroyer. "  He  is  thrifty, 
self'  reliant,  irrepressibty 
sanguine.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  sobriety. 
Wherever  he  pitches  his 
camp  drunkenness  dis- 
appears. The  drink  interest 
in  any  district  of  the  East 
End  decays  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  therein  of 
a  Russo-Jewish  immigrant 
population.  The  contrast 
between  the  manner 
which  their  holidays  are  1 
joyed  by  the  poorest  classes 
among  Jews  and  among 
Christians  is  amazing.  Yet 
the  Jew  is  no  total  abstaini 
and  has  not  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  intemperate 
apostles  of  temperance. 

As  a  type  of  the  way  in  after  school  hours. 

which  he  seeks  his  pleasures,  his  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  eve  might 
be  taken.  No  one  who  has  ever  witne.ised  the  scene — and  it  is  enacted  weekly 
in  thousands  of  the  humblest  Jewish  homes — is  likely  to  forget  it.  The  united 
family  group,  the  white  cloths  covering  bed  and  table  in  honour  of  "Queen 
Sabbath,"  the  burning  candles— symbols  of  pure,  spiritual  joy— the  wine  cup  of  bless- 
ing, the  frugal  festive  meal,  for  the  sake  of  which  much  privation  has  been  endured 
during  the  week,  the  well-worn  books  of  devotion  and  sacred  study,  rarely  absent 
from  the  lowliest  Jewish  household,  the  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  sung  now  to  plain- 
tive, now  to  stirring  tunes— these  things  belong  to  the  [ioetic  side  of  a  life  of  poverty 
and  hardship,  and  might  have  furnished  a  Burns  with  material  for  a  Jewish  pendant 
to  "  The  Colter's  Saturday  Night."  Altogether  family  life  among  these  poor  Jews 
often  realizes  a  high  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.  And  well  it  may,  where  the  home, 
despite  every  outward  sign  of  penury,  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry 
between  conjugal,  parental  and  filial  love. 
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That  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  English  and  the  foreign  Jew  will 
hardly  be  gainsaid  by  either  party  involved  in  the  comparison.  But  the  inference 
drawn  from  this  distinction  to  the  permanent  disadvantage  of  the  foreigner  is  fallacious 
in  the  extreme.     TheRusso-Jewish  immigrant  shows  much  the  same  power  of  adapting 

himself  to  his  surround- 
ings as  did  the  ancestors 
of  most  of  the  present 
generation  of  English 
Jews,  The  lapse  of  a 
few  years  rids  him  of 
much  that  may  be  objec- 
tionable in  his  personal 
habits  and  ways  of 
thought,  while  acquaint- 
ance with  English  in- 
stitutions and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  English  liberty 
soon  make  of  him  an 
ardent  patriot,  with  a 
love  for  the  land  of  his 
adoption  at  least  as 
strong  as  that  felt  by 
others  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  who,  never  hav- 
ing passed  through  the 
iron  furnace  of  foreign 
thraldom,  are  perhaps 
less  apt  to  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  living  in 
a  free  country  and  under 
a  just  and  humane 
government.  With  his 
children  the  process  of 
assimilation  is  tittle 
short  of  marvellous  in  its 
rapidity  and  complete- 
ness. A  couple  of  years 
spent  in  one  of  the 
Jewi.sh  Free  Schools  or 
in  a  Board  School  suffices 
to  convert  them  into 
children  who  not  only 
THE  EVE  OF  THE  SABBATH.  Speak  but  think  English. 

Numbers  of  them  are 
then  apprenticed  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  to  such  trades  and  handicrafts  as 
do  not  appear  to  be  overstocked,  and  as  the  children  themselves  may  show  an  aptitude 
for.  If  a  list  were  made  out  of  Jews  now  holding  high  place  in  their  own  and  in  the 
general  community,  men  who  have  attained  brilliant  success  in  the  most  varied  walks 
of  life,  it  would  surprise  the  world  not  a  little  to  learn  how  many  of  these  are  removed 
by  a  generation  or  two  from  a  class  closely  akin  to  the  settlers  among  us  of  to-day. 
As  to  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  of  deciding  what  shall  be  this  country's 
attitude  towards  the  foreign  refugee,  they  will  find,  not  for  the  first  time  in  English 
story,  that  a  pohcy  of  humanity  may  coincide  with  a  policy  of  true  statesmanship. 
I  believe,  too,  that  the  saving  common  sense  of  the  British  people  may  be 
trusted  to  suffer  no  reversal  of  the  traditional  policy,  in  obedience  to  which 
this  land  has  for  centuries  afforded  an  asylum  alike  to  kings  fleeing  from  fickle 
subjects,  and  to  subjects  fleeing  from  tyrannical  kings.  On  the  day — may  Heaven 
keep  it  far  distant ! — when  England's  needs  shall  call  for  the  devotion  and  for  the 
sacrifice  of  England's  sons,  not  last  in  the  ranks  of  the  loyal  and  the  faithful  will  be 
found  those  outcast  Russo-Jewish  immigrants  and  their  offspring,  in  whose  face 
Christian  England  refused  to  slam  the  door  in  the  day  of  their  necessity. 
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By  L.  R.  wheeler. 

With  Illustralions  by  H.  R.  BLOOMER. 

HE  ordinary  visitor  to  the    Isle  of  Wight  will  not  experience 
any  difficulty  in  gaining  permission  to  view  Osborne  House, 
that  is  if  Her  Majesty  be  not  in  residence,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether a  different  matter  if  it  is  sought  to  go  further  and 
travel    through    the     private    gardens.     Whether  it  be   at 
Windsor,     Balmoral,     or     Osborne,     the     Queen's    private 
gardens  are  zealously  watched    and    kept  strictly   guarded 
from  prying  eyes.    Particularly  is  this  so  at  Osborne,  which 
is  the  private  property  of  Her  Majesty  and  not  under  control 
of  the  Office  of  Works.      It  is  here  that  are  kept    all  the 
relics  of  the  gardening  practices  of  the  present  Royal  family 
when  they  were  small  children,  together  with    a  museum  of  curiosities,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  collected  by  these  same  children  after  they  had  grown  up  and  left  aside 
the  toy  wheelbarrow  and  spade,  and  taken  to  travel. 

Osborne  House,  which  has  been  added  to  frequently  since  the  Queen  first  took 
possession,  is  some  distance  away  from  the  private  gardens.  They  are  called  the 
Swiss  Cottage  from  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  this  miniature  paradise  for  flowers, 
a  chalet  stands  surrounded  by  huge  pines  and  other  trees  such  as  one  sees  growing 
luxuriantly  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  sheltered  oasis  where  no  cold  winds  can  nip  the 
early  shoots  of  blossoming  flowers  and  fruitful  trees,  and  it  is  also  sheltered  from 
observation,  for  the  Queen's  bridle  path  leading  to  it  winds  in  sinuous  courses  among 
tall-grassed  meadows  and  umbrageous  avenues  of  beech,  elm,  and  spruce.  To  these 
gardens,  morning  and  evening  in  summer,  the  Queen  proceeds  in  her  small  pony 
phaeton.  Princess  Beatrice  walking  by  her  side,  and  the  faithful  henchmen  in  attendance. 
Armed  with  special  permission  I  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  gardens  and 
enlisting  the  services  of  the  head  gardener,  who  had  previously  been  in  service  with  the 
late  Lord  BeaconsCield,  at  Hughenden,  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  Lady  Augusta  ;  and 
many  were  the  affectionate  reminiscences  the  gardener  had  to  tell  of  both  his  previous 
employers.  Every  portion  of  the  ground,  some  three  acres  in  extent,  under  his  charge 
was  a  blaze  of  colour,  backed  on  three  sides  by  woods  clothed  in  the  brightest  green  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  there  was  an  opening  through  which  could  be  seen  the  Solent 
shimmering  in  the  noontide  sun,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  white  swan-wing 
sails  of  the  yachts  from  Cowes  and  Southampton.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  gate 
stands  the  children's  toolhouse,  built  (as  a  slip  of  wood  in  the  Queen's  handwriting 
reports)  by  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  1857. 
It  is  still  in  splendid  preservation,  for  the  late  Prince  Consort  always  taught  his 
children  to  do  things  well. 

judging  from  the  large  toolhouse,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
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were  no  mean  adepts  at  carpentering,  the  boarding  of  the  sides  being  substanti- 
ally put  together  and  the  gables  of  the  roof  morticed  in  true  form  ;  frequently  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the  gardens,  he  looks  critically  round  this  shed  to  see  that 
the  joinings  are  secure.  It  is  kept  exactly  as  it  was  when  the  Princes  and  Princesses 
were  young  ;  the  barrows  and  garden  tools  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Each  child  had  a  perfect  set  of  tools  with  a  barrow  and  waggon,  and  the  Queen  had 
a  special  waggon  for  herself,  in  which  the  children  often  drew  her  about.  The 
initials  of  each  of  the  Royal  children  are  painted  on  the  back  of  the  implements,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  were  then 
very  young  and  had  to  put  up  with  a  toy  horse  and  cart  and  a  verj'  small  barrow. 
The  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught  were  very  fond  of  building  stone  and  brick- 
work, and  their  handiwork  can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  gardens  in  the  shape  of 
a  miniature  fortress  called  "  the  Albert  Barracks,"  which  was  finished  and  of  October, 
i860.  It  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Prince  Consort  these  fortifications  were  com- 
menced and  splendid  sham    battles  were  fought  here  by    the  children,    the   Duke  of 


Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  defending  their  works  against  the  combined 
attack  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  story  that  sometimes  the 
attack,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  too  much  for  Prince  Alfred  and  Prince 
Arthur,  who  were  driven  off  the  battlements  into  the  underground  chamber  which 
was  proof  against  capture,  and  in  which  they  had  a  separate  store  of  arms. 

The  fortress  is  kept  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  it  was  then,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany's  and  the  Princess  Beatrice's  children  often  now  scamper  over  the  deep  ditch 
in  front  and  play  again  the  games  of  their  uncles  and  aunts. 

Close  to  the  fortress  grows  a  tree  which  has  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his- 
tories. It  is  a  myrtle  some  five  feet  high,  growing  luxuriantly,  although  nipped 
considerably  by  last  winter's  harsh  winds.  This  tree,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
was  grown  from  a  sprig  of  myrtle  taken  by  the  Queen  from  the  Princess  Royal's 
wedding  bouquet  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  the  late  German  Emperor. 
The  inscription  under  the  tree  states  "  Myrtle  grown  from  a  sprig  of  the  Princess 
Royal's  Marriage  Nosegay,  January  2Sth,  1858.  Planted  by  Queen  Victoria,  February 
18,  1S78,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter.  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Prussia,"  The  latter  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Sprays 
from  this  tree  have  since  done  duty  in  the  bouquets  of  other  Royal  brides  and,  to 
judge  by  its  condition,  the  tree  will  provide  bouquets  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Swiss  Cottage  itself,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  myrtle  tree,  has  pretty 
gabled  ends  with  a  wooden  roof,  weighed  down  with  white  rock  boulders  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  away  by  the  wind.  No  one  except  Her  Majesty's  immediate  friends 
is  ever  allowed  in  this  cottage.  There  is  a  morning  and  a  retiring  room  beautifully 
fitted  up  with  little  ornaments  with  which  the  Queen  loves  to  be  surrounded  as  each 
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morning  she  transacts  the  business  which  reaches  her  at  noon  from  Downing  Street. 
Her  Majesty  often  does  her  family  correspondence  here,  and  she  is  a  frequent  letter- 
writer  to  her  children  and  grandchildren.  In  front  of  the  Cottage  stands  a  J^aa 
Nordmannia  tree  of  splendid  beauty,  planted  by  the  Queen  on  February  10th,  1869. 
It  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  of  goodly  proportions. 

Every  tree  planted  in  these  gardens  seems  to  flourish,  particularly  the  many  trees 
planted  by  the  Royal  family  in  February,  1862,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
father  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  died  in  December,  1861,  These  form  an  avenue 
in  themselves  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  trees  have  a  regal  bearing  as  they 
raise  their  tall  and  tapering  heads  to  the  blue  sky.  The  first  is  that  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales — a  japan  Qu€rcm—i}a%  next,  a  Cupressas,  planted  by  Princess 
Alice,  then  come  the  trees  of  Princess  Louise,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Helena, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia. 


Among  these  is  an  Umbrella  Pine-tree  planted  by  the  Queen  on  February  16th, 
1862,  "for  the  late  Prince  Consort."  At  the  back  of  this  noble  group  of  trees 
are  others,  planted  by  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales,  Princess 
Louise  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Victoria  and  Sophie  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  and  a  grand  true  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  pulled  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1872,  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  planted  the  same  year  for  him  by 
his  youngest  daughter,  Princess  Maud  of  Wales.  This  tree  shows  remarkably  that 
English  ideas  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  somewhat  wrong,  for  the  Cedar  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  is  very  like  a  Scotch  Fir,  with  sweeping  branches  to  the  base  of  its  trunk. 

Alone,  among  fruit-trees,  in  another  part  of  the  gardens  (moved  there  some  time 
since  for  greater  shelter)  stands  a  sapling  which  is  very  dear  to  Her  Majesty.  It  is 
from  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Rosenau,  where  the  late  Prince  Consort  spent  most  of 
his  young  days,  and  it  was  brought  to  this  country  and  planted  by  the  Queen  in  1869. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Agtr  Neundo,  and  il  has  never  taken  kindly  to  this  climate.  Al- 
though planted  over  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  still  a  weakling,  notwithstanding  close 
by  it  flourish  giant  trees  of  a  much  younger  age. 

What  might  almost  be  called  a  sacred  grove  of  trees  is  in  another  part  of  the  gardens, 
close  to  the  museum,  stocked  with  curiosities  collected  by  the  Royal  Family  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  a  crocodile  from  the  Nile,  shot  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ;  a  huge  eagle 
shot  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  East  ;  huge  tusks  of  ivory  nearly  eight  feet  long  ; 
a  mummy  in  its  case  ;  and  various  shells,  butterflies  and  pebbles.     In  front  of  this  is 
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thegladeof  trees  which  commemorates  the  marriage  of  each  one  of  the  Queen's  children. 
First  come  two  splendid  firs  in  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding,  planted  there 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  after  their  honeymoon  ;  then  two  planted  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  near  at  hand  the  budding  trees  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Albany.  The  Queen  frequently  takes  her  afternoon  tea  on  the  lawn  amidst 

these  emblems  of  the 
happy  union  of  her  chil- 
dren, enjoyingthe  beautiful 
view  over  the  tree-clad 
slopes  of  Osborne  House 
Park,  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Solent  and  the 
wooded  undulations  of 
the  mainland  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

There  is  only  one  bed 
of  flowers  in  this  beauti- 
ful grass-plot,  which  is 
in  summer  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  pinks  and 
carnations,  and  this  is 
always        watched  by 

Princess  Beatrice,  who 
tends    and    cares    for  the 

THB  raiKCM'  AMU  HlHCISSll'   mUIT,   »LO«m,  AMD  VHirrABLBG*m>ENS     WITH  AOWerS       for      thC      Queett'S 

iwrw  toTTAGB  IN  THi  BACKcuouND.  '  delight.    Thc  QueeH  loves 

gardening,     and     all     her 
children  were    taught  to    dig   and    plant  flowers,    fruit,   and    vegetables   in    season. 
Each  child  had  a  separate  garden  and  each  had  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.     These  gardens  are  still  kept  up  exactly  as  the  Princes  and  Princesses 
cultivated  them  years    ago.     There  are  fourteen  beds  in  each   garden  consisting  of 
two     flower    beds,    two- 
strawberries,  two  goose- 
berries,     two    currants, 
two     raspberries,       and 
one    row   each    of  beet, 
turnips,  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  asparagus,  peas, 
beans,      parsnips,       and 
artichokes. 

Everything  grows 
apace  in  this  beautiful 
spot,  and  the  pick  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  are  nearly  always 
of  the  earliest  sorts, 
are  sent  to  the  Queen's 
table  at  intervals. 
Princess  Beatrice  is  still 
very  fond  of  her  gardens 

and    may    often    be    seen      the  mlseim  and  keiidikc  tbuks.    the  phikih  and  piiincess  of  walib'*  ahd  the 

with  her  children  weed-  Ai.B^m^s,%TjHi%cHT^°""""°" '  '"'  ™'  ''""'  *'"'  ""^^"^  """  ""^"'^  °' 

and  hoeing  them.      She 

has,  however,  another  care  in  a  field  quite  close,  that  takes  more  attention,  and  this 
is  a  huge  pack  of  rabbits  of  the  long-wooUed  or  Angola  species.  Their  wool  is 
used  by  the  Princess  for  spinning,  and  with  it  she  weaves  most  beautiful  articles, 
which  she  contributes  to  charity  bazaars. 


TWO  JEALOUSIES 

By  ALAN  ADAIR. 
I. 


T  had  all  come  to  pass  so  gradually  that  Beatrice  Danvers  could 
not,  although  she  strove  to,  remember  how  it  had  originated. 
And  yet  the  bitter  truth  remained.  She,  who  had  begun  her  early 
married  life  in  a  glow  of  confidence  in  the  future,  was  now  past 
middle  age,  bereft  of  all  illusions,  confessing  that  her  life  was 
nought  but  an  irrevocable,  irredeemable  failure.  Could  there  be 
anything  sadder  than  a  woman  who  feels,  at  the  time  of  life 
when  she  needs  love  most,  that  not  only  it  would  now  never  be 
hers,  but  that,  in  all  probability,  it  had  never  been  ;  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  had  failed  to  detect  the  ring  of  the  false  metal ! 
**  Why,  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of  our  child — our  Trix  !  "  her  husband  had  said  to  her 
with  a  sort  of  pitying  smile  that  was  very  hard  to  bear.  *  *  I  would  not  be  jealous  if  I 
were  you  ; "  and  then  he  had  stooped  over  her,  had  kissed  her  with  that  cold,  careless 
kiss  of  his  that  hurt  her  far  more  than  its  omission  would  have  done,  and  left  her 
with  the  admonition  not  to  excite  herself  as  it  would  make  her  head  ache. 

**  Good-bye,  mother,"  Trix  had  said  a  little  wistfully.  She  had  not  heard  her 
father's  words,'  and  the  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  that  it  seemed  a  little  hard  that 
her  mother  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasant  day  too.  She  half  hesitated  before  she  finally 
closed  the  door — but  only  half.  She  could  not  divide  herself  in  two,  and  mother  was 
a  confirmed  invalid  and  used  to  being  left,  and  daddy  would  be  so  lonely  without  her ! 
Beatrice  Danvers  rose  from  her  couch  quickly  as  the  two  left  the  room,  with  more 
celerity  than  would  have  been  expected  from  so  fragile  a  woman.  She  looked  after 
father  and  daughter  as  they  passed  by — two  tall,  slight,  erect  figures  walking  with  the 
peculiar  grace  of  strong,  long-limbed  people.  The  sun  was  shining  hotly,  the  sea 
rippling  lazily,  humming  a  song  as  it  stirred  the  shingle.  The  esplanade  below  was 
full  of  idle  well-dressed  folk.  The  sound  of  their  voices,  the  scent  of  the  men's 
cigars,  floated  upwards  on  the  summer  air  to  the  sore-hearted  woman  as  she  stood,  a 
world  of  angry  passionate  thoughts  in  her  heart,  watching  the  two  only  souls  that  were 
kin  to  her.  **  I  would  not  be  jealous  if  I  were  you,"  her  husband  had  said  to  her.  It 
was  such  an  easy  thing  to  say,  hardly  so  easy  for  her  to  fall  in  with.  It  was  no  such 
pleasant  thing  to  feel  that  torturing  pain  that  corroded  her  heart.  For  now  and  again, 
notably  at  such  times  as  this,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  quite  true — she  was  jealous.  She  had  loved  her  husband  so  passionately, 
had  idolized  him  so  completely,  that  she  never  realized  that  the  object  of  her  wifely 
devotion  was  but  very  common  clay.  In  fact,  even  now  she  considered  that  the  fault 
must  in  some  mysterious  manner  be  hers  still. 

In  the  first  glad  days  of  her  wifehood,  and  in  the  almost  gladder  days  of  young 
motherhood,  she  had  often  said  to  herself  that  never  woman  had  been  more  blessed — 
and  now,  imperceptibly,  all  happiness  had  glided  from  her.  She  counted  as  nothing 
in  the  lives  of  the  twain  whom  she  loved  so  passionately ;  and  this  was  the  tragedy, 
the  commonplace,  ridiculous  little  tragedy  of  Beatrice  Danvers'  life. 

How  had  it  all  come  about?  It  was  so  gradual  she  could  not  explain  it  herself. 
She  had  never  been  over  strong,  the  climate  of  India  had  tried  her,  and  lately;  now 
that  they  had  come  back  to  the  old  country  her  husband  and  daughter  had  insisted  on 
her  invalidism.  Indeed  Trix  had  never  known  her  otherwise  than  invalided,  fit  first 
it  had  been  sweet  to  have  her  husband's  loving  care,  his  strong  arm  to  lean  on,  to  see 
him  laden  with  her  cushions,  her  scent-bottles  and  fan,  and  what  not,  his  manly  bear- 
ing in  such  great  contrast  with  the  gentle  offices  he  had  chosen  to  perform.  It  was 
sweet  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  tender  solicitude  ;  and  unconsciously  she  had  fallen 
into  the  ways  he  had,  so  to  speak,  marked  out  for  her,  until  at  last  all  other  paths 
were  closed  to  her,  and  little  by  little  she  saw  herself  shut  out  from  the  companionship 
of  the  twain — they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  It  was  not  Trix's  fault ;  her  father 
had  found  her  grown  to  womanhood,  companionable  and  charming,  and  perhaps  he 
had — she  had  to  admit  it,  even  of  her  idol — a  little  weakness  for  a  charming  woman  ; 
but  was  ske  jealous  of  her  own  daughter  ? 
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She  sat  with  bent  head  thinking  of  this  all,  and  the  bitter  tears  fell  fast.  Trix 
loved  her  father  devotedly,  but  she  also  loved  her  mother.  How  could  she  then  be 
jealous  of  her,  her  own  child,  the  child  of  her  young"  happy  love  ?  And  all  this  sunny 
afternoon,  when  every  one  seemed  so  happy,  Beatrice  Danvers  sat  with  that  stinging 
pain  at  her  heart,  reviewing  the  past.  She  saw  herself,  young  and  sought  after, 
giving  herself  without  one  instant's  doubting  to  the  man  she  loved.  That  she  had 
been  well  dowered  by  Fortune  she  had  never  dwelt  upon,  it  would  have  been  too 
humiliating  to  herself,  too  vile  of  her  Horace.  Even  now  she  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  him  as  nought  but  a  vulgar  fortune-hunter.  She  had  given  herself  to  him  without 
thought  of  her  dower,  why  should  she  think  of  it  now  ? 

And  so  she  sat  this  summer  afternoon  reviewing  the  past — not  regretting  it,  for 
but  little  had  been  sweet — and  loathing  the  bitter  present,  until  a  knock  at  the  door 
roused  her  from  her  miserable  musings.  A  fresh  young  voice  answered  her  listless 
**  Come  in,"  and  **  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  alone,  Mrs.  Danvers,"  fell  upon  her 
astonished  ears. 

She  half  rose  to  greet  the  intruder,  a  young  man  with  face  more  boyish  than  his 
years,  by  reason  of  the  curved  corners  of  his  mouth  and  the  candid  expression  of  his 
blue  eyes. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Ormiston  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Ralph  Ormiston  blushed  to  his  own  infinite  disgust.  If  he  had  not  been  so  much 
interested  in  his  mission  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  noticed  the  disturbance  on 
Mrs.  Danvers*  face.  However  he  was  happily  oblivious  of  it  and  plunged  in  medias  res 
with  all  the  headlong  enthusiasm  of  selfish  youth. 

**  I  think,"  he  said,  without  further  preamble,  **  you  are  well  disposed  towards  me  ; 
indeed,"  he  added  with  a  not  ungraceful  ingenuousness,  **  I  have  tried  to  make  you 
like  me,  Mrs.  Danvers." 

**  And  you  have  succeeded  very  well,"  she  answered  gravely.  In  truth  he  had  been 
courteously  attentive  when  others  had  ofttimes  been  neglectful. 

**  I  want  you  to  help  me,"  he  cried,  **and  if  you  but  knew  how  all-important  a 
matter  it  was  to  me,  you  would  not  refuse  your  aid — you  would  do  what  you  could." 

*'  Indeed  I  will,"  she  answered  quickly,  for  her  woman's  intuition  had  revealed 
Ralph  Ormiston's  secret  to  her  long  ago,  and  she  knew  for  what  matter  he  had  come 
to  entreat  her  help.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  thoughts  she  had  said  to  herself 
but  a  few  moments  since  that  she  would  rather  see  her  Trix  dead  before  her  than  leave 
her  exposed  to  a  life  such  as  her  own  had  been  ;  and  now,  with  a  rush  of  thankfulness, 
she  owned  that  Trix  need  never  know  suffering  such  as  had  been,  nay,  was,  her 
mother's.  Ralph  Ormiston,  chivalrous,  true-hearted  gentleman,  would  always  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  the  girl  whom  he  sought  to  marry.  She  looked  into  his  eyes, 
which  were  neither  very  large  nor  very  handsome  as  Horace  Danvers'  were,  but  so 
brimful  of  honesty,  and  felt  a  great  joy  rise  up  within  her  heart  at  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  that  might  be  in  store  for  Trix. 

**  She  is  so  very  beautiful,"  said  Ralph,  forgetful  that  no  name  had  been  mentioned — 
but  then  he  knew  that  her  mother  understood. 

The  mother  smiled. 

**  And  I  am  altogether  such  a  homely-looking  fellow,"  he  continued  despondingly, 

*  *  how  can  I  hope  that  she  would  ever  condescend  to  love  me.     Will  you  be  on  my 
side,  Mrs.  Danvers  ?  " 

**  You  overrate  my  influence,"  she  answered  a  little  bitterly  ;  and  then  she  added 
quickly,  unwilling  even  in  so  small  a  matter  to  blame  her  child,  **Of  course  Trix 
must  decide  for  herself." 

**  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,"  he  answered,  **nor  do  I  want  you  to  plead  for 
me.  I  always  hold  a  man  who  cannot  speak  for  himself  as  a  poor  sort  of  creature,  but 
I  wanted  to  know  that  you  yourself  have  no  objection  to  me." 

*'  I  like  you,"  answered  Beatrice  Danvers  decidedly.     **  I  think  that  if  Trix  said 

*  yea '  to  you,  you  would  be  kind  and  good  to  her  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  would 
strive  to  shield  her  from  all  ill  as  far  as  it  lay  in  your  power." 

*^  That  I  would  !  "  cried  Ralph  Ormiston  enthusiastically  ;  and  he  grasped  her  hand, 
and  pressed  it  so  tightly  that  she  could  scarcely  withhold  a  gasp  of  pain.  **  You  have 
made  me  so  ver>^  very  happy."  And  he  left  the  room  precipitately  leaving  her  to  guess 
what  she  had  done  to  evoke  so  much  gratitude,  but  she  was  well  pleased  for  all 
that. 
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**Trix,"  she  said  to  the  girl  that  evening",  **  I  had  a  visitor  whilst  you  were  out. 
Ralph  Ormiston  called."    And  then  she  turned  quickly  to  mark  the  effect  of  her  words. 

She  had  taken  Trix  by  surprise,  so  much  so  that  the  girl  was  not  quite  mistress  of  her- 
self. A  little  **Ah!"  escaped  her,  more  a  gasp  than  an  exclamation;  a  delicious 
colour  flooded  her  cheeks  until  they  glowed  like  twin  flames. 

**He  is  a  good  fellow,  Trix,"  said  the  mother  gravely.  **  I  like  him,  dear."  And 
the  girl  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother  in  a  silence  more  expressive  than  words,  for  it 
told  her  that  her  intuition  had  been  correct,  that  Trix*s  heart  had  gone  out  of  her  own 
keeping. 

Colonel  Danvers  had  successively  sent  away  his  soup  and  his  fish  untasted  at  dinner 
a  few  days  later.  He  sighed  audibly  several  times  and  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
impatience  during  the  rest  of  the  repast.  This  was  in  itself  a  strange  thing,  as,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  the  gallant  Colonel  was  very  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  and  this  one  had 
been  served  to  a  nicety. 

'*  I  fear  you  are  not  well,  father,"  said  Trix  at  last.  She  was  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  her  mother,  the  invalid,  being  considered  too  delicate  to  preside.  The  girl 
was  looking  radiant,  almost  exuberant  in  health  and  happiness,  a  certain  new  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  flush  in  her  cheek,  giving  an  added  brilliancy  to  her  beauty. 

**  Not  ill,  physically,  my  dear,"  answered  her  father,  **  but  so  harassed  in  mind — 
so  worried !  " 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  such  profound  self-pity  that  his  wife  looked  up  at  him  from 
her  reclining  chair  in  evident  alarm.     **  What  is  it,  Horace  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Nothing  that  you  can  alter,  dear,"  he  answered  plaintively  ;  and  then  she  knew 
that  whatever  ailed  him  would  not  be  revealed  to  her.  Time  was  when  that  would 
have  hurt  her  inexpressibly,  but  not  now,  alas  !  that  she  had  lost  the  faculty  of  being 
hurt  at  a  little  thing.  She  was  a  little  alarmed  though,  and  evidently  her  alarm  com- 
municated itself  to  Trix,  for  the  girl's  colour  faded  somewhat  and  the  mobile  face  grew 
grave.  It  was  a  very  silent  trio  that  sat  at  the  dinner-table  after  this,  and  when  the 
Colonel  said,  **  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  moments,  Trix  ?  "  the  two  women  felt  almost  a 
relief  that  the  climax  was  at  hand. 

**  When  I  have  settled  mother  on  the  sofa,"  answered  Trix.  And  then  with  an 
amount  of  solicitude  she  did  not  often  show,  although  she  was  mostly  very  gentle  with 
her,  she  arranged  the  cushions  comfortably  for  her  mother. 

She  lingered  a  little  before  she  joined  her  father  in  his  study.  She  had  been  very 
happy  for  a  few  hours  that  day,  and  had  anticipated  nought  but  happiness — and  now 
something,  she  knew  not  what,  had  come  across  the  splendid  tissue  of  her  dreams. 
The  envious  Fates  had  interwoven  black  threads  amongst  the  shining  fabric,  and  for 
the  nonce  they  seemed  the  most  prominent. 

Trix  found  her  father  sitting  in  a  despondent  attitude  in  his  favourite  chair.  One 
well-cared  for,  beringed  hand  covered  his  eyes.  The  other  hung  listlessly  to  his  side. 
**Come  in,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  a  dreary  voice,  hearing  her  approaching  footsteps. 
Trix  came  in  quickly.  Her  father's  manner  touched  her  deeply.  The  lamplight 
falling  on  his  head  showed  the  parts  where  his  hair  was  thin  (the  which  if  he  had  but 
known  would  have  incensed  the  Colonel  greatly),  and  something  in  the  inert  stoop  of 
the  usually  erect  figure  gave  him  a  curious  appearance  of  incipient  old  age. 

The  girl's  soft  heart  was  throbbing  with  pain.  She  knelt  down  beside  her  father 
and  took  up  the  drooping  hand.  **  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  asked  softly,  stroking  the 
hand  gently. 

**  It  is  the  story  of  the  one  ewe  lamb,  my  child,"  he  said,  still  in  the  same  pained 
voice.  **  They  want  to  take  my  Trix  from  me  and  I  must  not  be  selfish  and  refuse  to 
let  her  go." 

**  Oh,  no,  father  !  "  she  cried,  the  rich  colour  springing  to  her  smooth  cheeks.  In 
her  confusion  she  knew  not  what  she  wished,  she  only  saw  that  her  father,  her  idol» 
was  unhappy,  and  she  felt  it  was  in  her  power  to  save  him  misery. 

**  Ah,  but  yes  !  "  murmured  her  father  deprecatingly.  **  You  must  not  think  of  the 
poor,  lonely  old  man.  You  must  go  away  and  be  happy.  Ormiston  tells  me  he  loves 
you  and  has  good  hopes  of  winning  you  subject  to  my  consent,  which  I  give,  my  dear, 
for  I  can  deny  you  nothing.     Only,  it  is  hard  to  lose  you,  my  one  companion." 

And  then  an  awful  thing  happened.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Trix  saw  a  tear  in  her 
father's  eye — a  tear  that  ran  down  his  cheeks  and  lost  itself  in  the  grizzled  moustache  t 
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She  had  known  him  to  suffer  griefs,  but  in  silence,  stoically.  How  great  then  must  be 
this  grief!  It  was  too  much  for  the  girl's  self-control.  She  lost  her  head  completely. 
**  Father,"  she  cried  with  a  sob  that  seemed  to  rend  her  heart.  **  Do  not  weep.  I  beg 
of  you,  do  not,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  !  I  will  not  leave  you  yet — not  until  mother 
is  stronger,  if  even  then.  You  must  write  and  tell  Ralph  so.  Tell  him  it  is  from  no 
want  of  love — indeed  it  is  not — for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  love  him.  Tell  him 
I  will  never  look  at  another  man,  but  I  cannot  leave  you." 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel.  There  was  just  a  suspicion  of  relief 
in  his  voice  but  his  manner  was  still  chastened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  agony  he 
had  gone  through.  **  I  will  write  to  him  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel.  **  Of  course  he 
will  suffer,  no  one  could  lose  my  Trix  without  suffering,  but  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
know  at  once." 

Trix's  lip  quivered.  Ralph's  pain  was  a  thing  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  on 
either ;  but  both  she  and  he  were  young  and  must  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  old, 
whereas  her  poor  old  father  had  suffered  so  much  already. 

She  rose  to  leave  her  father.  He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  tenderly  and 
would  have  caused  her  to  stay  ;  but  somehow  she  felt  that  she  did  not  feel  quite  at 
ease  with  him.  She  knew  not  why,  and  she'  longed  to  be  alone  to  think  over  the 
letter  she  was  about  to  send  Ralph  ;  perhaps,  too,  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  his 
last  words  to  her  ;  to  burn  a  few  grains  at  the  altar  of  the  *'  might-have-been."  She 
walked  along  blindly,  weeping  gently  all  the  while,  and  stumbled  against  her 
mother,  who  was  standing  erect  and  very  white  at  her  own  bedroom  door. 

**  What  is  it,  Trix  ?  "  she  cried  almost  fiercely. 

'*  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the  girl,  confounded  by  her  mother's  unexpected 
vigour,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  justifying  herself  to  her.  •*  I  cannot  leave  my 
father  and  you  for  any  man." 

**  Is  not  one  victim  enough  for  him  then  ?  "  asked  the  other  bitterly. 

*'  Mother!  "  cried  Trix  in  a  pained  voice.  **  Mother  !  it  is  all  a  mistake,  I  tell 
you.     I  love  you  better  than  Ralph  ;  I  am  about  to  write  and  tell  him  so." 

**  Then  you  will  be  untrue  to  the  best  instincts  of  womanhood,"  answered  her 
mother  quickly  ;  then  with  a  gesture  of  despair  she  added,  ^'  And  it  will  avail  you 
nought.  It  will  satisfy  him  for  so  short  a  time,  and  you  will  have  sent  away  the 
kindest  soul  that  ever  loved  a  woman  !  " 


II. 

There  is  usually  a  little  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  that  one  has  sacrificed  one's  own 
desires  for  the  sake  of  others.  But  Trix  was  denied  this  feeling  for  one  reason.  She 
could  not  get  Ralph  Ormiston  out  of  her  head,  nor  out  of  her  heart  either ;  she  could 
not  be  wholly  oblivious  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  nor  entirely  forget  the  undeserved 
hurt  she  had  inflicted  on  him.  And  her  father  ?  Here  again  there  seemed  to  be  a 
little  rift  in  the  lute — something  had  crept  between  them — and  Trix  knew  that  in  this 
case  it  was  her  fault  too.  He  had  been  so  exuberantly  thankful  to  her  that  she  felt 
strangely  angry  ;  so  much  gratitude  was  uncalled  for  and  irritated  her.  She  had 
asked  for  nothing  more  but  that  their  loving  relationship  of  father  and  child  should 
remain  unaltered,  and  now  he  insisted  upon  being  demonstratively  attached  to  her. 
The  girl  fretted  in  silence  at  this  ;  her  mother  too,  had  grown  colder,  had  retired  more 
into  the  background  of  her  invalidism  than  ever.  Not  that  she  seemed  more  delicate 
than  before,  only  a  little  more  reserved.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Trix  that  a  little 
contemptuous  smile  would  flit  around  the  corners  of  her  mother's  sensitive  mouth  at 
some  extravagant  expression  of  endearment  used  by  the  Colonel  towards  her,  but 
mostly  there  was  no  chano'e  in  the  pained  look  that  had,  as  it  were,  settled  upon  her 
face. 

And  so  matters  went  on  for  about  six  weeks.  Trix  grew  a  little  paler,  a  little 
more  silent  each  day,  but  she  tried  hard  to  be  what  the  Colonel  called  **  companion- 
able," though  she  had  to  own  to  herself  that  sometimes  he  seemed  just  a  trifle  bored. 
The  summer  was  now  in  its  decline.  The  leaves  upon  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
look  soberly  brown  as  if  preparing  for  the  change  that  must  come  to  leaves  and  men 
alike  ;  and  although  a  bright  berry  would  here  and  there  gleam  out  from  amongst  the 
russet  hedge  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  pointing  a  contrast.     The  little  seaside  town 
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began  to  take  up  a  sort  of  autumnal  appearance.  With  the  drawing  in  of  the  days, 
the  pic-nics  began  to  give  way  to  cosy  little  dinner-parties.  The  Colonel  was  in  his 
element  there.  He  never  admired  his  handsome  person  more,  nor  was  more 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own  personality  than  when,  garbed  in  the  most  satiny 
and  exquisitely  fitting  suit  of  black,  an  almost  historic  ruby  blazing  on  the  immacu- 
late linen  that  covered  his  manly  breast,  he  was  seated,  an  honoured  guest,  at  some 
select  dinner-party.  Mrs.  Dan  vers,  an  invalid,  went  nowhere.  Trix  now  and  then 
went  as  her  mother's  substitute,  but  mostly  the  gallant  Colonel  went  out  to  dinner  as 
a  bachelor. 

At  whose  house  he  first  met  Mrs.  Tremenheere  it  matters  not.  What  mattered 
more  to  Trix  was,  that  the  first  time  she  saw  them  together  they  had  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  pronounced  footing  of  friendship.  Not  that  this  would  have  disturbed 
her  in  itself,  she  was  accustomed  to  it.  But  what  disturbed  Trix  was,  that  he  had 
never  talked  about  her,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  know  her  well.  Like  most  vain  men 
the  Colonel  delighted  in  talking  about  the  people  for  whom  he  had  an  attraction  ; 
indeed  Trix  was  wont  to  tease  him  concerning  these  harmless  ''conquests"  of  his. 
But  of  Mrs.  Tremenheere  he  had  never  spoken  a  word.  Trix  had  not  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  she  knew  enough  to  be  certain  that  this  silence  was  a 
dangerous  symptom. 

She  sat  opposite  to  the  pair,  her  indignant  gray  eyes  glowering  on  them,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  her  host,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  cynic.  She  had  come  to  this  dinner- 
party mainly,  as  she  thought,  to  please  the  Colonel,  who  had  always  protested  that  he 
hated  going  about  alone.  Indeed  this  was  true  in  a  general  way,  as  he  was  of  all  men 
the  most  dependent  on  others  for  amusement.  But  on  this  occasion  she  had  donned 
her  pretty  dinner-dress  with  a  great  ache  at  her  heart,  and  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  of 
her  world  now  that  Ralph  Ormiston  had  been  banished  from  it,  to  please  her  father  who 
sat  opposite  her  ogling  and  flirting  with  a  pretty  woman  at  least  twenty  years  his 
junior. 

It  was  not  decorous,  thought  Trix,  an  insult  both  to  her  mother  and  to  herself.  But 
the  Colonel  sat  on  placidly  talking  in  his  most  brilliant  vein,  very  much  pleased  with 
himself.  Oh,  those  stories  that  she  had  heard  at  least  a  hundred  times  before  and  had 
never  found  very  funny.  They  jarred  upon  her  now  as  they  had  never  done,  but  they 
seemed  to  amuse  Mrs.  Tremenheere.  She  laughed  gaily,  and  the  Colonel,  well 
pleased  with  his  own  wit,  joined  in  her  laughter,  whilst  Trix  groaned  inwardly.  The 
girl  caught  herself  listening  for  little  scraps  of  her  father's  conversation,  and  then  she 
rebuked  herself  for  her  meanness  and  tried  to  turn  an  attentive  ear  towards  her 
neighbour. 

But  a  few  words  heard  a  little  later  on  compelled  her  to  listen.  **  Our  last  ride  " — 
very  simple  words,  but  at  sound  of  them  Trix  shot  an  indignant  glance  at  her 
father  of  which  he  remained  happily  oblivious.  It  had  been  her  greatest  pleasure  to 
ride  with  her  father,  that,  to  which  even  now,  when  most  things  failed  to  please,  she 
looked  forward  with  delight.  Lately  their  rides  had  not  been  so  frequent.  Had  her 
father  ridden  with  Mrs.  Tremenheere  ?  A  swift  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  the  girl's 
heart.  Her  father  was  still  something  of  an  idol  to  her.  So  much  so  that  she  could 
not  calmly  think  of  being  supplanted  by  that  yellow-haired  woman,  she  could  not  call 
her  lady. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner,  she  received  Mrs.  Tremenheere's  over- 
tures like  a  young  queen,  and  a  very  much  offended  queen  to  boot,  much  to  the 
delight  of  that  siren.  Trix's  naturalness  was  exquisitely  funny  to  her.  She  had  rather 
admired  the  tall,  slender  young  girl,  who  had  such  a  stately  manner  of  carrying  her 
dark  head. 

'*  I  knew  your  mother  in  India,  two  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Tremenhpere,  who  was 
not  easily  abashed. 

**  My  mother  is  an  invalid  and  sees  no  one,"  returned  Trix  gravely. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  answered  the  other.     **  That  must  be  so  sad  for  her." 

**  Not  always,"  said  Trix  pointedly  ;  and  then  her  good  breeding  rebuked  her  for 
having  said  so  rude  a  thing.  However  her  regret  evaporated  quickly  when  she  saw  how 
Mrs.  Tremenheere  pounced  upon  her  father  the  instant  he  made  his  appearance. 

That  evening  was  one  torture  to  her.  For  the  first  time  she  realized  how  very  dear 
her  father  must  have  been  to  her  by  the  disappointment  she  felt  in  him  now.  She  sat 
still,  poor  young  thing,  thinking  that  she  was  successfully  hiding  all  her  feelings  and 
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yet  betraying  her  anger,  her  jealousy  and  indignation  with  every  turn  of  her  swanlike 
throat. 

She  was  very  silent  during  the  drive  home,  and  on  her  return  did  an  unusual  thing, 
namely,  she  went  into  her  mother's  room.  What  impelled  her  to  do  so  she  knew  not, 
perhaps  an  almost  unconscious  sense  of  a  community  of  suffering  which  should  bind 
them  both  more  closely  together. 

It  was  late,  but  Beatrice  Dan  vers  had  not  yet  gone  to  rest.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
low  chair  in  her  loose  dressing-gown,  her  eyes  very  brilliant  and  restless,  the  only 
things  about  her  that  were  so.  Perchance  she  had  in  her  solitude  gone  through  much 
the  same  sort  of  evening  as  her  daughter  had,  only  being  no  longer  so  young  she  was 
resigned  to  suffering,  not  indignant  at  being  made  to  feel  it. 

**  What  is  it,  Trix  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Only  *  good-night,'  mother,"  answered  the  girl  in  a  mufiled  voice  that  betrayed 
the  nearness  of  tears. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  in  silence.  She  knew  what  ailed  the  girl.  Had  she  not 
herself  lived  through  these  long  evenings,  when  the  Colonel,  radiant  and  brilliant, 
was  attracting  the  admiring  glances  of  all  strangers,  neglectful  of  his  own  woman- 
kind ?  Better  the  seclusion  of  her  invalid  existence.  But  what  had  he  done,  that  tufo 
women  should  suffer  on  his  account  ? 

**  Go  and  sleep,  child,"  she  said  gently.  **  Sleep  is  a  great  consoler."  There  was 
not  much  else  to  offer  her.  But  when  Trix  had  gone  she  raged  inwardly  against  the 
needless  pain  that  had  dimmed  the  young  eyes  and  contracted  the  sweet  young  mouth. 

She  was  not  jealous  of  Trix  now. 

«««««« 

Trix  tried  hard  to  act  upon  her  mother's  advice,  but  sleep  was  denied  her.  She 
rose  the  next  morning  with  the  same  sense  of  loss  that  she  had  gone  to  rest  with. 
Ralph's  image  had  haunted  her  persistently,  and  the  thought  that  she  had  sacrificed 
him  for  nought.  She  tried  to  console  herself  with  the  belief  that  he  might  find 
happiness  with  some  other  woman,  but  even  that  thought  did  not  materially  contribute 
to  her  consolation.  When  Trix  arose  the  morning  was  still  young.  A  silvery  mist  hung 
over  everything,  confounding  the  lines  of  sky  and  sea.  The  air  was  crisp  and  fresh, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  sun  would  soon  scatter  the  mist  even  without  the  aid 
of  the  wind  that  was  even  then  arising. 

As  Trix  opened  her  window  she  could  not  but  think  how  brightly  the  sun  would 
shine  over  the  grassy  downs  in  a  few  hours  time.  How  blithely  the  wind  would  sweep 
across  them  ;  how  buoyantly  the  sea  would  flow  in  at  their  feet.  A  tumbled  vision  of 
sky  with  clouds  flung  over  it,  of  dancing,  shimmering  sea,  of  grasses  with  the  swift 
wind  running  through  them,  came  before  her.  And  then  the  thought  of  the  rapid  ride 
through  the  brisk  air,  the  delicious  feeling  of  blood  coursing  rapidly  through  each 
vein,  the  splendid  sense  of  youth  and  health  were  tempting  to  her.  Therefore  it  was 
not  only  with  a  view  to  try  the  Colonel  that  she  proposed  a  ride  to  him. 

**  It  would  be  very  nice,"  assented  the  Colonel. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  Had  she  then  wronged  her  father?  She 
thought  he  would  refuse  at  once  and  here  was  he  agreeing. 

**  I  will  see  if  we  can  get  horses,"  continued  the  Colonel.  **  Perhaps  I  had  better 
write  a  note  at  once  to  Turnham." 

**  Shall  I,  father  ?  "  asked  Trix.  She  was  so  remorseful  at  having  doubted  him  that 
she  would  gladly  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  him. 

**  If  you  like  ;  stay,  perhaps  I  had  better  write  myself."  There  was  nothing  in 
these  words  to  arouse  suspicion,  yet  when  the  Colonel  read  the  note  he  received  from 
Turnham,  he  tore  it  up  at  once.  Trix  knew  there  would  be  no  ride  for  her.  **  There 
are  no  horses,  Trix,  what  a  pity  ! "  said  the  Colonel. 

But  the  girl  turned  from  him  without  a  word.  She  would  not  feign  cheerful  acquies- 
cence. Where  was  the  need  to  lie  to  her  ?  she  thought  bitterly.  He  might  have  spared 
her  that  lie.  Why  could  not  he  be  honest  and  tell  her  he  wanted  to  ride  with  Mrs. 
Tremenheere  ?     Wherein  lay  any  harm,  save  in  his  concealment  thereof? 

**  Shall  we  go  for  a  walk  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel  amiably. 

**  No,  thank  you,  father,"  she  answered,  **  I  have  a  headache  and  will  go  and  lie 
down." 

She  so  seldom  refused  him  anything  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  excuse  herself. 
Besides,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  had  a  headache.     Her  temples  were 
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throbbing'  with  pain  ;  her  whole  being  was  in  a  turmoil.  She  knew  well  too  that,  had 
she  consented  to  go,  he  would  immediately  have  excused  himself  from  doing  so.  He 
did  not  mean  to  go  out  but  simply  to  get  her  out,  and  then  to  slink  off  to  Mrs. 
Tremenheere's.  But  yesterday  she  would  have  insulted  any  one  who  would  have 
breathed  such  a  thing  against  her  father.     To-day  she  accused  him  herself. 

And  then  her  conscience  smote  her.  She  was  finding  him  guilty  before  he  had  had 
a  trial.  She  felt  that  she  must  try  and  find' out  something  definite  as  to  his  relations 
with  Mrs.  Tremenheere.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  go  through  these  alternations 
of  mistrust  and  faith.  After  lunch  she  therefore  equipped  herself  for  walking.  ^'  I 
may  be  late,  mother,"  she  said  before  starting.  Her  father  was  not  lunching  at 
home. 

**  All  alone,  Trix  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

•*  All  alone,"  answered  the  girl  wearily,  **  Don't  stop  me,  mother,  it  will  do  me 
good." 

Mrs.  Danvers  looked  straight  at  her.  Did  Trix  think  physical  exertion  could 
overcome  that  pain  at  her  heart?  Well,  perhaps  it  might,  the  girl  was  young  and 
hopeful. 

Trix  was  a  good  walker,  she  soon  found  herself  on  the  downs  and  almost  forgot 
her  misery  in  her  delight  in  the  keen  air,  the  springy  turf,  the  lusty  sea.  It  was  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  the  sun  coming  out  at  odd  moments  from  behind  the  light-footed 
clouds,  breaking  into  smiles,  as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  the  downs,  the  rollicking  wind 
blowing  in  great  gusts,  the  sea  faintly  blue  and  dancing.  The  downs  sloped  gradu- 
ally to  the  sands,  so  that  the  waves  rolled  in  gently  bringing  no  sacrifice  of  foam  to 
propitiate  the  stern  cliffs  as  is  the  case  on  a  rock-bound  shore.  But  the  sea  was 
beautiful  exceedingly  in  its  shiny  irregular  outline.  Trix's  long  limbs  did  her  good 
service,  she  got  over  the  ground  rapidly,  intent  at  first  only  on  walking  down  her  pain, 
not  thinking  much  of  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  only  conscious  that  it  was  there, 
until  she  heard  the  dull  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  over  the  turf.  She  knew  instinctively 
that  it  was  her  father,  although  he  had  told  her  there  were  no  horses  to  be  got.  The 
liar !  The  girl's  anger  waxed  hot  within  her.  It  was  contemptible  to  lie.  She 
stood  still  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  bitterness  of  her  father's  deception.  And  as  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  drew  nearer  she  bethought  herself  that  the  riders  must  needs 
pass  by  her.  She  had  a  moment's  thought  of  confronting  them,  but  that  passed 
away.  He  was  her  father  after  all,  and  she  must  not  expose  him  before  that  woman. 
She  looked  around  helplessly,  some  furze  bushes  near  by  would  afford  her  shelter  if 
she  were  to  crouch  down  behind  them.  The  tears  rushed  to  her  proud  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  herself  hiding  like  a  criminal.  She  hated  herself  for  doing  it  but  she  did 
it — there  seemed  nothing  left  for  her  to  do. 

On  they  came,  nearer  and  nearer.  The  woman  did  not  even  ride  well,  thought 
Trix  in  her  contempt.  On  they  came,  the  Colonel's  handsome  face  flushed  a  deep  red 
with  the  exertion  of  riding,  his  erect,  youthful  figure  shown  off  to  advantage  by  the 
garb  he  wore.  He  was  laughing,  and  the  sound  of  his  laughter  and  the  gleam  of  his 
white  teeth  came  to  Trix  as  she  knelt  down  on  the  ground,  and  she  felt  that  she  hated 
them  and  him,  hated  his  perennial  youth,  hated  his  handsome  face,  his  lithe  figure  so 
like  her  own. 

She  waited  until  they  had  passed  her  by,  shaken  with  her  impotent  anger.  She 
could  not  risk  discovery  nor  run  the  chance  of  meeting  them  again  on  their  homeward 
way,  so  she  scrambled  down  the  grass-edged  slope  to  the  waterside  and  sat  down  on 
the  sands  alone  with  the  sea  and  her  misery. 

And  there  she  sat  and  thought  and  thought  all  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  mists  rose  again  out  of  the  sea  like  troops  of  phantom  figures  and  blotted  out  the 
kindly  sun.  The  gulls  screamed  loudly  as  they  whirled  over  the  leaden  sea.  The  sea 
itself  retreated  and  left  the  sands  bare  and  shivering,  and  the  girl  sat  on  and  thought. 
Her  life  had  seemed  so  joyous  ever  since  her  father  and  mother  had  returned  to  her 
from  India  two  years  ago,  she  had  had  all  that  heart  of  woman  could  desire,  and 
suddenly  she  had  lost  all.  Ralph  she  dared  not  think  of.  And  now  she  had  lost,  and 
for  ever,  that  idol  at  whose  feet  she  had  blindly  worshipped  ;  had  lost  love  and  trust  in 
the  one  whose  very  name  inspires  love  and  confidence  in  the  smallest  child — the 
father.  And  then  with  a  great  gush  of  pity  her  thoughts  strayed  to  that  frail  woman 
who  must  have  suffered  all  her  life  what  she  herself  had  only  suffered  since  yestere'en. 
All  her  life  /     It  was  terrible  ;  and  so  hopeless  !  thought  Trix,   so  hopeless  !  fox  her, 
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there  might  be  some  hope,  Ralph  might  forgive  ;  but  for  her  mother  misery,  nought 
but  daily,  hourly  misery. 

It  was  the  thought  of  her  mother  that  at  last  roused  the  girl.  She  must  not  add 
an  iota  to  her  suffering.  Perhaps  she  had  unwillingly  added  to  the  load  already,  for 
Trix  knew  that  however  sinned  against  her  mother  might  be,  she  still  loved  her  father. 
**  I  could  not  do  it,"  thought  the  girl,  **  I  should  hate  him.  I  should  have  hated  him 
long  ago  ;  why,  I  hate  him  now  !  If  he  wronged  me  I  should  hate  him,  were  he  fifty 
times  my  husband  !  "  And  then  she  thought  of  what  she  had  thrust  away — the  love 
of  the  truest,  kindest  man  who  ever  wooed  a  girl.  The  tears  rushed  into  Trix's  eyes, 
nor  were  they  entirely  tears  of  self-pity.  Everything  seemed  so  hopelessly,  irretriev- 
ably wrong — her  mother's  life,  her  own  life,  both  sacrificed — and  to  what  ? 

She  walked  back  swiftly,  heedlessly,  stumbling  often  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
going  along  almost  unconsciously  in  a  sort  of  trance  of  misery.  The  lights  were  lit  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  when  she  returned. 

But  when  she  reached  their  own  house  it  was  strangely  dark,  only  one  light  burn- 
ing, and  that  in  her  father's  bedroom.  Yet,  though  dark,  the  house  was  not  quiet, 
some  subdued  agitation  made  itself  felt.  There  was  a  figure  waiting  at  the  half-open 
door.  Trix's  first  thought  was  that  her  staying  out  so  late  was  the  cause  of  this  un- 
usual state  of  things,  her  second  that  something  ailed  her  mother. 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  swiftly,  notwithstanding  her  fatigue.  A  figure  in  the  hall 
strangely  familiar,  yet  indistinct  in  the  darkness,  accosted  her.  When  he  spoke  she 
knew  him,  dazed  though  she  was  with  all  she  had  gone  through,  the  rapid  walk,  the 
bewildering  half  darkness,  and  this  strange  inexplicable  home-coming.  It  was  the 
doctor. 

**  My  poor  child  !  then  you  know?  " 

**  I  know  nothing,"  gasped  Trix.  **  Oh,  doctor,  my  mother?  " 

**  Is  wonderfully  well.     I  feared  for  her  when  they  brought  him  home." 

When  they  brought  him  home!  Trix  tried  to  speak,  but  nothing  save  a  hoarse 
inarticulate  moan  came  from  her  parched  throat.  She  swayed  for  a  moment,  the 
doctor  caught  her.  She  seemed  to  go  through  years  of  suffering  before  she  could 
whisper — **Tell  me — I  know  nothing." 

**  Your  father,"  said  the  kindly  doctor,  **  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  is 
alive,  but  seriously  hurt.     Don't  faint,  my  dear ;  there,  there,  don't." 

**  I  am  not  going  to,"  said  Trix.  She  freed  herself  from  the  doctor's  friendly  grasp 
and  stood  erect  facing  him,  so  white  that  he  could  see  her  pallor  even  through  the 
gloom,  with  terrible,  staring,  stony  eyes. 

Faint !  how  could  she,  with  those  horrible  conflicting  emotions  tearing  at  her, 
choking  her!  How  could  she  faint?  She  grasped  at  her  throat,  trying  to  still  its 
throbbing,  but  faint !  She  had  been  hating  her  father  so  fiercely,  thinking  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  bad  enough  to  punish  him,  and  all  the  while  he  had 
been  lying  here,  perhaps  dying.  When  God  takes  our  vengeance  into  His  hand  it  is 
a  fearful  thing ! 

**  How  was  it  ?  "  she  gasped. 

**  Mrs.  Tremenheere  is  nearly  out  of  her  mind,  she  says  it  is  her  fault.  Her  horse 
bolted.  She  is  not  a  good  horse-woman.  The  Colonel  dashed  after  her.  I  presume  his 
horse  caught  his  foot  in  a  rabbit  hole  and  flung  him  over  his  head.  He  must  have 
been  riding  at  full  speed,  and  have  fallen  heavily.  It  was  a  mercy  he  was  not  killed 
outright,"  said  the  good  doctor,  much  relieved  to  find  that  Trix  had  recovered  enough 
to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  accident.  He  had  been  so  much  afraid  of  telling 
her,  her  devotion  to  her  father  was  well  known  to  all. 

But  she  had  not  heard  anything  save  **  Mrs.  Tremenheere."  That  was  enough 
for  her.  It  brought  back  to  her  the  reason  of  it  all.  She  did  not  say  to  herself  that 
this  was  God's  justice,  but  deep  in  her  heart  she  felt  it  was  so. 

**Can  I  see  him?"  she  asked.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  him  might  cause  her  to  feel 
grief,  might  melt  the  dreadful  hardness  of  her  heart  of  stone.  She  felt  nothing  just 
now  only  a  dazed  horror  at  herself  for  not  feeling. 

**  Not  now,"  said  the  doctor  quickly,  **  he  is  still  unconscious.  It  is  an  ugly  gash," 
he  added. 

•*  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Trix.      **  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  faints." 

They  crept  up  stairs  after  this  to  the  sick  room.  There  were  two  doctors  with  the 
Colonel,  and  his  wife.     She   too  was   very  pale,  but  neither  had   she  fainted  nor 
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screamed  when  she  heard  the  news.  She  was  sitting*  by  the  bedside,  holding*  one 
lifeless  hand  in  hers,  her  face  full  of  the  divinest  pity  and  love.  The  sight  of  her 
smote  Trix  with  sudden  grief.  She  ran  to  her  mother,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side her,  and  sobbing  bitterly  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  dress. 

''Hush,  my  dear,  hush,"  said  her  mother  and  stroked  the  bowed  head.  A  few 
tears  welled  over  and  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks.  She  let  them  fall  unheeded  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's  lifeless  form,  so  that  the  slightest  stir  would  'be 
noticed  by  her. 

It  was  her  mother's  face  that  finally  drove  out  all  the  bitter  thoughts  from  Trix's 
heart.  If  her  mother — sinned  against  for  years — could  forgive,  surely  she,  whose  wrong' 
dated  but  from  yesterday,  had  no  right  to  withhold  forgiveness. 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,"  she  whispered  to  her  mother,  who  understood, 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  she  rejoined,  as  if  that  were  explanation  enough.  •*  One 
forgives  much  when  one  loves  much." 

It  was  an  anxious  night  for  the  two  women.  It  was  many  hours  before  the  Colonel 
opened  his  eyes.  His  broken  limbs  had  been  set,  his  wounds  dressed,  and  still  he  lay 
on  without  one  flicker  of  the  eyelids  to  show  that  he  was  living.  His  heart  beat  very 
faintly,  but  when  they  least  expected  it  he  unclosed  his  eyes.  His  look  fell  upon  his 
wife.  *'  Beatrice,"  he  murmured  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  that  poor  curving 
of  the  lips  drove  away  the  memory  of  many  an  hour  of  bitterness. 

There  were  still  many  days  of  careful  watching  before  them.  Mrs.  Dan  vers,  the 
invalid,  constituted  herself  chief  nurse,  and  nobody  seemed  to  wonder  at  it.  Her 
invalidism  fell  from  her  like  a  heavy  cloak  that  has  been  suddenly  loosened,  but  Trix 
went  about  as  in  a  dream.  She  had  gone  through  too  many  phases  of  feeling  in  too 
short  a  time  to  be  fully  conscious  of  her  identity  through  each.  There  now  seemed 
to  her  nothing  stable,  nothing  real ;  only  she  knew  that  her  father,  ill  or  well,  had  fallen 
from  his  high  estate,  and  would  never  again  be  the  same  to  her,  and  that  her  mother 
must  needs  be  the  most  forgiving  of  women. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  Coloners  accident  that  a  maid  brought  a  message 
to  Trix  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ormiston  was  below  and  wanted  to  know  if  Trix  would 
see  him.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  brought  back  to  Trix  the  reality  of  all  things. 
The  one  good  faithful  heart  that  no  amount  of  ill-usage  could  change.  She  did  not 
keep  him  waiting  a  moment,  but  ran  down,  a  very  penitent  and  humble  Trix ;  she  had 
never  coquetted  with  Ralph  and  was  now  too  honestly  happy  at  his  having  come  to 
feign  reluctance  to  see  him. 

He  had  evidently  been  watching  the  door,  perhaps  listening  for  her  footstep.  At 
sight  of  her  his  face  grew  crimson,  he  dropped  his  stick  in  his  nervousness,  but  Trix 
saw  none  of  these  things,  but  only  the  dear,  well-k>ved  eyes  brimful  of  sympathy. 

**  I  only  heard  this  morning,"  he  said  as  he  greeted  her.  **  I  came  at  once,  know- 
ing what  you  feel  for  him.     I  guessed  how  terribly  you  must  be  suffering." 

She  said  nothing  but  held  out  her  hands  to  him.  He  saw  them  but  would  not 
touch  them.  Her  manner  surprised  him.  He  had  expected  to  find  her  prostrate  with 
grief  and  here  she  was,  pale  it  is  true,  but  composed,  almost  calm,  with  a  look  on  her 
face  that  was  not  all  grief. 

**  I  came,"  he  continued  stammering,  '*  because  I  knew  you  had  no  male  relatives." 

"Oh,  Ralph,"  she  cried,  a  delicious  colour  suffusing  her  cheeks,  **  I  hoped  you 
came  because  you  loved  me  still." 

**  Trix  !  "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"Will  you  not  forgive  me?"  she  asked  humbly.  **  I  was  foolish  and  wrong.  I 
sent  you  away  not  knowing  my  love  for  you." 

'*  Trix  !  what  is  it,  my  darling?  "  for  Trix  was  sobbing  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sole her.  Whether  she  told  him  her  story  then  or  a  little  later  it  matters  not,  suffice 
it,  that  he  understood,  and  was  happy  in  so  doing. 

The  Colonel  only  recovered  so  much  as  to  be  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  looks  very 
interesting  still,  as  he  is  wheeled  about  in  his  chair,  his  wife  walking  beside  him  ;  and 
there  are  to  be  found  people  who  say  that  his  devotion  to  her  is  beautiful.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  is  absolutely  dependent  on  her  for  everything,  and  she  being  but  woman 
loves  this  dependence.  He  may  be  querulous,  dissatisfied,  continually  railing  at  fate 
for  having  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  side,  but  she  is  for  ever  sweet  and  thought- 
ful and,  strangely  enough,  happy.  The  old  wound  has  healed,  the  old  sorrow  been 
laid  to  rest.     She  has  forgiven,  and,  womanlike,  has  forgotten. 
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By  ROBERT  HUNTER. 

With  Illustrations  by  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

tiERE  are  few  spots  in  London  where  old  and  new 
jostle  each  otiwr  so  closely  as  in  the  heart  of  West- 
minster.     From   the  doors  of  the  old    Minster — 
from  "  Broad  Sanctuary  "  a  name  which  speaks  of 
the  conflicting  jurisdiction  and  dramatic  incidents 
of  the    Middle  Ages— runs    the  most    offensively 
modern  of  London  Streets.       A  bad  imitation  of 
the  strategic  thoroughfares  of  the  second  Napoleon, 
a  street  robbed  of  its  sole  possible  attraction, — that 
of  breadth — by  the  height  to  which  the  houses  on 
either   side   have   been    suffered  to  rise,    Victoria 
Street  runs  its  course  with  the  ruthless  directness 
of  a  Roman  Road  or  a  Russian  Railway  ;  and  the 
buildings    erected    on    the   ample    frontage   land 
cleared    by   its    projectors  effectually    hide    every 
trace  of  old  Westminster.     Outlet  us  penetrate  behind  the  huge  blocks  which  frown 
down  upon  the  gloomy  avenue,  and  we  at  once  enter  the  Westminster  which  was  not 
made,  but  grew.     Amid  much  that  is  mean  and  squalid,  we  come  here  and  there  upon 
a  fragment  of  interesting  building,   perhaps  only  some  house  or  cottage  which    has 
survived  its  fellows,  more  likely  a  school  or  hospital,  the  work  of  a  hand  that  is  gone, 
a  memorial  of  the  more  worthy  thoughts  and  deeds  of  our  forefathers. 

Let  us,  for  example,  leave  Victoria  Street  in  its  very  centre,  taking  the  carriage- 
road  northwards  by  the  side  of  the  Windsor  Hotel.  In  a  few  steps  we  pass  an  odd 
little  building  standing  inside  a  high  wall  and  indicating  by  the  quaint  boy-figure 
frescoed  on  its  bricks,  that  its  founders  sought  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  community 
long  before  that  duty  was  recognized  by  the  State.  A  few  paces  further,  and  we  have 
before  us  one  of  those  quiet  havens  of  rest  for  the  unfortunate  in  life,  which  pious  men 
and  women  of  former  days  loved  to  provide  for  the  help  and  example  of  after- 
generations.  On  three  sides  of  a  broad  lawn  range  low  buildings,  forming  a  quad- 
rangle open  to  the  street.  A  little  belfry,  and  what  the  books  call  an  "  enriched 
pediment,"  rising  over  three  deep  round-headed  windows  on  the  side  facing  the  street, 
mark  the  central  point — the  chapel,  as  we  shall  find — of  the  little  settlement.  Long 
tiled  roofs  of  mellow  colouring  and  gentle  lines,  broken  here  and  there  by  solid 
chimneys,  shelter  the  cottages  which  form  the  other  sides  of  the  square — cottages 
plain  enough,  but  built  of  old  fashioned  narrow  bricks,  which,  despite  London  smoke, 
still  bear  faint  traces  of  their  original  rich  red.  The  doors  and  windows  are  of  good 
proportions,  and  here  and  there  is  a  carved  corbel  or  rare  bit  of  old  wood  or  lead, 
pleasant  to  see.  There  is  a  httle  pediment  in  the  centre  of  each  row  to  flank  the  more 
elaborate  finish  of  the  chapel ;  there  are  paved  ways  before  the  cottages  to  give  dry 
walking  to  the  inmates,  strips  of  garden-ground  behind  for  their  use,  old  draw-pipes 
here  and  there  to  give  them  water,  and  against  the  street  a  very  handsome  railing  and 
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g;ate  of  wrought  iron,  protected  by  a  few  feet  of  pavement  and  a  second  railing.  The 
little  square  has  an  old-world  air  which  brings  many  memories  and  thoughts — 
memories  of  like  spots  seen  on  bright  sunny  days  on  the  outskirts  of  quiet  country 
towns,  of  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Charterhouse,  of  the  bedesmen  of  St.  Cross — 
thoughts  of  a  time  when  men  had  no  doubt  of  the  virtue  of  direct  almsgiving,  and 
were  prone  to  found  little  societies  (a  pale  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  older  monastic 
communities), — a  time  when  there  was  no  crowding  even  on  the  edge  of  London, 
and  modest,  lowly  buildings  could  be  planted  in  the  midst  of  spacious  lawns  and 
gardens.  What  is  the  spot  which  has  just  set  us  dreaming  ?  An  inscription  on  the 
gable  end  of  one  of  the  cottages  tells  us  it  is  Emanuel  Hospital,  founded  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ten  poor  men,  ten  poor  women,  and  twenty  poor  children.  This  is  the  httle 
settlement  which  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  guardian-fathers,  one 
would  have  thought,  of  ail  that  is  venerable  in  the  City  and  its  neighbourhood,  lately 
proposed  to  transplant,  sweeping  away  cottages  and  chapel,  lawn  and  gardens,  and 
covering  the  site  with  a  repetition  of  the  oppressive  stacks  of  flats  from  which  we  have 
just  escaped. 
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"  Emanuel  Hospital  at  Toothill  Side  in  Westminster."  There  is  something  in 
these  words  of  Stowe  which  suggests  the  days  when  Westminster  stood  amongst  the 
fields  at  a  short  distance  from  London,  to  which  indeed  the  most  natural  and  speedy 
mode  of  travel  was  by  water.  On  the  north  lay  the  open  land  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
recently  appropriated  as  a  park  for  his  new  Palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  west  lay 
Tothill  Fields.  Tothill,  or  tote-hill— the  look-out  hill— dates  back  even  beyond  the 
Minster  itself.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  rising-ground,  from  which  wayfarers 
by  Watling  Street  looked  out  upon  the  Thames  and  its  marshes,  and  traced  their  way 
across  Thorney  and  the  ford  beyond  to  the  hard  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
Lamb-hithe  or  Lambeth.  Centuries  after  Thorney  Was  covered  with  the  Palace  and 
Abbey,  indeed  even  on  the  threshold  of  the  present  century,  Tothill  Fields  remained 
open  land,  and  at  Tothill  Side,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Dacre  selected  a  site  of 
four  acres  for  the  hospital,  the  founding  of  which  was  the  pious  pleasure  of  her 
declining  years.  Sister  of  the  poet-statesman,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  favourites,  and  herself  a  cousin  in  blood  of  the  Queen  on  the  side  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  she  had  been  a  Maid  of  Honour  at  the  Court  at  Whitehall  and  had  afterwards 
married  Gregory  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  whose  mansion  stood  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Tothill  Street.*  Thus  Lady  Dacre  had  passed  much  of  her  life  in  Westminster,  where 
'  The  house  is  said  (o  have  been  slill  standing  in  the  year  1856  ;  the  gardens  formerly  occupied  what  is 
known  at  SlrutlDO  (a  comiplioD  of  Stoorton)  Ground. 
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extremes  of  condition  met.  The  time  was  a  hard  one  for  the  poor.  The  recent  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  had  deprived  them  of  open-handed,  if  not  very  Avise,  almoners  ; 
while  the  conversion  of  large  tracts  of  arable  common  fields  into  grass-land  had 
deprived  many  of  the  means  of  independent  livelihood.  So  pressing  was  the  need  of 
some  systematic  relief  of  the  destitute,  that  the  State  was  shortly  to  take  the  burden 
upon  itself.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  poor-law,  and  Lady  Dacre,  like  many  another 
good  citizen,  was  moved  to  make  some  provision  out  of  her  superfluity  for  the  poor  of 
her  neighbourhood.  **A  meet  and  convenient  house  with  rooms  of  habitation  for 
twenty  poor  folk,"  such  was  the  accommodation  which  Lady  Dacre  directed  her 
executors  to  provide.  But  she  wished  not  only  to  succour  but  to  prevent  poverty. 
Twenty  poor  children  were  also  to  find  shelter  in  the  meet  and  convenient  house,  *  *  to 
be  brought  up  in  virtue  and  good  and  laudable  arts  whereby  they  might  the  better  live 
in  time  to  come  by  their  own  honest  labour."  Lady  Dacre  was  probably  little  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  book-learning  the  children  might  acquire.  She  had  no  wish 
to  found  a  school,  and  no  provision  for  school-house  or  school-master  is  to  be  met 
with  in  her  will  or  the  Charter  obtained  by  her  executors.  ' '  Each  aged  poor  person  is  to 
bring  up  and  instruct  one  child,  imparting  to  the  youthful  pupil  such  skill  as  the  teacher 
might  possess  in  any  craft  or  means  of  service,  and  receiving  in  return  tendance  and 
succour  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age. "  The  grounds  of  the  hospital  were  exten- 
sive— twenty  cottages  would  not  occupy  much  room  on  four  acres — and  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  instruction  in  spade-tillage  of  all  kinds,  while  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  old  and  young  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  pensioners.  Lady 
Dacre  did  not  however  forget  to  endow  the  hospital.  The  Manor  of  Brandesburton 
near  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  was  given  to  the  poor  of  her  hospital,  and  the  income  was 
applied,  not  only  in  maintaining  the  buildings,  but  in  giving  each  pensioner  the  modest 
allowance  of  £^  a  year — a  much  more  considerable  sum  it  must  be  remembered  in  the 
time  of  Lady  Dacre  than  in  our  day.  The  charity  was  distinctly  local.  Lady  Dacre 
by  her  will  declares  her  design  to  be,  **  To  erect  a  hospital  for  the  poor  in  Westminster 
or  its  neighbourhood,"  and  Westminster  has  always  had  the  preponderating  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  endowment.  A  house  and  garden  in  Westminster,  where  a  few  of 
the  poor  whom  she  saw  at  her  doors  might  take  refuge  in  old  age,  and  while  protected 
from  want,  might  still  render  some  service  to  society  in  handing  on  to  the  next 
generation  the  stored  up  knowledge  of  a  life-time,  such  was  the  dream  of  the  founder, 
realized,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Lady  Dacre  died  in  1595,  and  her  executors  lost  no  time  in  carrying  oat  her  wishes. 
They  purchased  the  site  she  had  chosen,  and  built  the  Hospital  ;  and  in  1601  they 
obtained  a  charter,  ordaining  that  the  house  they  had  built  in  Tothill  Fields  should  for 
ever  thereafter  remain  and  continue  **an  almshouse  or  hospital  of  poor"  under  the 
name  of  *•  Emanuel  Hospital  in  or  near  Westminster."  The  inmates  were  constituted 
**a  body  corporate  and  political  of  themselves  for  ever  by  name  of  'the  poor  of 
Emanuel  Hospital  in  or  near  Westminster  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ' "  and  were 
elected  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  Corporation.  At  the  same  time  the  government  of 
the  Hospital  was  entrusted,  after  the  death  of  Lady  Dacre's  surviving  executor,  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  Not  unnaturally  this  wealthy  and 
powerful  body  became  practically  almighty  in  the  management  of  the  Hospital,  and 
whatever  suggestion  of  self-government  was  contained  in  the  Charter  failed  of  effect. 
But  before  the  control  of  the  Hospital  passed  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  executors, 
under  a  power  conferred  by  the  Charter  compiled  **  statutes,  laws  and  ordinances,"  in 
which  they  elaborately  defined  the  persons  for  whose  use  the  Hospital  was  intended. 
"  Decayed  and  distressed  servants  of  Lady  Dacre  ;  former  servants  of  the  family  who 
had  grown  poor,  lame  and  diseased  in  the  service  of  their  Prince  or  without  their  own 
fault ;  any  poor,  honest,  godly  people  past  labour  ;  those  born  blind,  or  lamed  or  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  Prince ;  those  brought  down  from  riches  to  poverty  without 
their  own  fault,"  such  were  the  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  Hospital.  And  they 
expressly  declared  that  *'  no  person  of  ill  fame,  or  such  as  cannot  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments  in  English,  or  are  under  fifty  years  of  age,  nor 
such  as  have  not  inhabited  three  years  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Westminster,  Chelsea 
and  Hayes  in  Middlesex  "  should  be  admitted  on  the  foundation.  An  inmate  might, 
however,  if  married  bring  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  share  Lady 
Dacre's  hospitality,  the  married  pair  being  counted  as  to  accommodation  and  allowance 
as  one  person.     The  inmates  were  authorized  to  choose  from  amongst  themselves  a 
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warden  and  sub-warden,  and  to  appoint  two  of  the  womeiwinmates  "  Keepers  of  the 
Sick."  Prayers  were  to  be  read  in  the  chapel  morning  and  evening,  but  those  who 
were  able  were  enjoined  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  go  to  church  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  St,  Margaret's,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  Minster.  The  Minister  of  St. 
Margaret's  was  to  be  paid  ten  shillings  a  year  for  his  ministrations,  and  these 
ministrations  formed  the  only  suggestion  of  interference  from  without.  No  Master  or 
Chaplain  ever  used  control  in  the  Hospital.  Authority  was  represented  by  the  warden 
who  was  himself  an  inmate,  and  owed  his  office  to  the  inmates'  choice.  That  the 
community  was  not  intended  to  be  an  idle  one  is  proved  by  the  following  quaintly 
worded  rules,  "  The  poor  and  their  children  shall  each  one  labour  daily  in  the  working 
days,  according  to  their  abilities  of  body  and  former  manner  of  honest  life.  And  if 
any  have  not  been  labourers  before  let  them  now  learn  to  do  somewhat  with  their 
hands  either  within  the  house  or  abroad."  Work  offered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster  at  statute  wages  was  not  to  be  refused. 


Such  was  the  first  constitution  of  the  Hospital.  The  original  buildings  stood  about 
a  century.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne '  they  were  rebuilt,  and  the  present  cottages 
of  the  alms-people  date  from  that  time.  Each  cottage  consists  of  two  rooms — a  living 
room  and  a  kitchen.  The  living  room  is  entered  by  an  ascent  of  two  or  three  steps 
from  the  central  lawn,  the  kitchen  is  underneath  and  opens  on  the  garden  behind, 
which  is  on  the  old  level  of  the  ground,  some  four  feet  below  that  of  modern  London. 
The  arrangements  are  simplicity  itself,  but  the  cottages  are  well-built  and  warm,  and 
their  inmates  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Over  the  door  of  each  cottage  is  written  the 
name  of  the  Parish  from  which  the  inmate  is  selected.  Westminster  now  supplies 
sixteen,  Chelsea,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre  are  buried,  and  Hayes  in  Middlesex, 
two  each. 

The  present  chapel  is  of  later  date  than  the  cottages.  A  chapel  no  doubt  formed 
part  of  the  first  buildings,  but  it  appears  from  entries  in  the  Repertories  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  that  upon  the  rebuilding  in  1 701 ,  only  the  two  rows  of  cottages  at  present 
standing  were  erected,  though  the  building  plans  showed  a  third  side  to  the  quadrangle 
formed  of  a  chapel  and  rooms  for  the  Hospital  children.  It  is  also  clear  from  these 
and  other  documents  that  for  at  least  thirty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital, 

'  It  is  said,  curiously  enough,  that  Mrs.  Wiodymcre,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Aane,  died  in  one  of  the  cottages, 
on  Juiuaiy  12,  1772.      Walcotl's  fViitmiHSlir,  I&fg,  p.  agj. 
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no  children  were  in  fact  admitted.  In  1728  a  new  departure  was  made.  The  Court 
of  Aldermen  built  the  present  chapel  and  probably  the  master's  house,  and  four  years 
later  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  **  the  present  poor  people"  were  not  capable  of 
instructing  children,  and  determined  that  ^'some  honest  and  industrious  clergyman, 
who  has  a  wife,  should  be  nominated  and  appointed  to  read  prayers  twice  a  day  in  the 
chapel  and  instruct  the  children."     In  1736  the  first  children  were  elected. 

The  chapel  of  1728  is  a  quaint  little  building.  Originally  it  was  a  small  rectangular 
room,  with  recesses  for  an  organ  at  one  end,  and  for  a  pulpit^  at  the  other.  It 
possessed  no  chancel  and  no  communion  table.  For  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  the 
alms-p)eople  resorted  elsewhere  ;  th^ir  little  chapel  was  furnished  for  prayer  and 
exhortation  only.  This  condition  of  things  lasted  until  the  year  1846,  when  a  small 
apse  was  thrown  out  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  opposite  the  door, 
and  thither  was  brought  an  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  St.  Benit  Fink's  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  then  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  Bank  of  England.  In  this 
little  apse  on  either  side  of  the  altar-piece  is  a  railed  off  seat,  the  one  for  the  chaplain's 
wife  and  family,  and  the  other  for  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  Alderman  who  may  come  to 
look  after  the  **  poor,  honest,  godly  people  "  under  his  charge.  The  odd  furniture  of 
the  chapel  is  completed  by  a  massive  lectern  of  Dutch  workmanship,  and  a  model  of 
the  tomb  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre,  the  original  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Chelsea 
churchyard.  Though  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the  chapel  is  of  an 
ecclesiastical  fashion  utterly  foreign  to  the  present  day,  and  speaks  of  ideas  and  habits 
which  have  passed  away. 

The  master's  house,  a  place  of  wainscoted  rooms  and  odd  levels,  adjoins  the  chapel 
on  the  south,  and  has  a  garden  of  old-fashioned  aspect. 

In  1794  the  lease  of  the  Brandesburton  Estate  fell  in,  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital 
increased  and  the  Governors  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliamenc  to  '*  increase  and  extend 
the  objects  of  the  charity."  The  pensioners'  allowance  was  raised  to  £18  (afterwards 
to  ;^2o)  and  twenty  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  /en  out-pensioners  were  added  to  the 
foundation.  Thirty  years  later  the  charity  was  extended  on  its  other  side  ;  the  number 
of  children  to  be  instructed  by  the  chaplain  was  raised  to  forty  ;  and  a  school-room 
and  dormitory  were  built.  Up  to  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  distinctive 
accommodation  for  the  children.  They  must  have  been  taught  either  in  the  master's 
house  or  the  chapel,  probably  the  latter ;  and  must  either  have  lodged  with  the 
pensioners  as  at  first,  or  have  been  day  scholars  living  at  their  homes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1865  the  number  of  scholars  was  raised  to  sixty-four  ;  and  at  a  later  day 
the  original  school-room  being  appropriated  for  the  boys,  a  second  school-room  for  the 
girls  was  built,  and  a  mistress  appointed.  Thus,  in  1873,  when  the  Charity 
Commissioners  found  the  materials  in  this  and  other  Westminster  endowments  for  a 
large  educational  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  Emanuel  Hospital  supported 
twenty  resident  pensioners — sixteen  chosen  from  the  rate-payers  of  Westminster  and 
the  remaining  four  from  those  of  Chelsea  and  Hayes-^and  ten  out-pensioners,  and 
gave  instruction  to  thirty  girls  and  thirty-four  boys.  The  buildings  were  well  kept  up, 
there  were  gardens  for  the  alms-people,  and  extensive  playgrounds  for  the  children, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  a  successful  settlement  of  the  kind  imagined  by  the  pious 
founder. 

Twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  nation  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  An  idea  was  abroad  that  there  was  great  waste  in  the  conduct 
of  old  charitable  endowments,  that  alms-houses  were  of  little  value, and  that  much 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  by  means  of  the  generous  bequests 
of  past  time.  Parliament  armed,  first,  a  Special  Commission,  and  afterwards  the 
Charity  Commission,  with  large  powers  of  diverting  funds  and  re-organizing  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  Commissioners  found  at  Westminster  what  appeared  to  them  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  There  were  four  hospital  schools  at 
Westminster — Emanuel,  St.  Margaret's,  Palmer's,  and  Emery  Hill's.  The  Commis- 
sioners framed  and  carried  a  scheme  by  which  each  Hospital  was  made  to  contribute 
a  proportion  of  its  revenues  to  a  common  fund,  which  was  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  three  middle-class  schools,  one  for  boarders — finally  established  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund  on  Wandsworth  Common,  and  the  other  two  for  day-scholars  in 
Westminster.     Each  school  was  to  provide  accommodation  for  three  hundred  boys  of 

^  The  present  pulpit  is  of  woodwork  of  the  tim«  of  James  I.,  and  is  probably  a  survival  from  the  former 
chapel 
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whom  two  hundred  were  to  pay  school-fees,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred,  chosen 
from  the  elementary  schools  of  Westminster  and  Chelsea,  were  to  receive  a  free 
education.  In  1873  rents  were  high,  and  Brandesburton  Manor  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced ;^4,ooo  a  year.  The  Commissioners  thought  one-third  of  this  sum  would 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital,  and  took  two-thirds  for  the  schools,  although 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  of  children  was  originally  equal,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  succour  of  old  age  stood  first  in  the  Founder's  thoughts.  At  the  same  time 
the  Commissioners  lopped  a  large  slice  off  the  land  of  the  charity,  which  had  been 
previously  reduced  by  sales  to  the  Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners  on  the 
formation  of  Victoria  Street,  and  left  but  an  acre  and  a  half  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
Thirteen  hundred  a  year  would  have  been  little  enough  to  maintain  the  buildings  and 
garden  of  Emanuel  Hospital  in  good  repair,  to  pay  the  Chaplain  and  find  the  inmates' 
pensions.  But  unhappily  the  Brandesburton  rents  have  diminished.  Instead  of  ;i^4,ooo, 
they  now  produce  only  ^^2,500  per  annum,  and  the  proportion  due  to  the  hospital  is 
little  over  ;^8oo.  Even  with  this  much  might,  one  would  think,  be  done.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  buildings  are  suffered  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  cottages  to  remain 
untenanted.  There  are  now  only  thirteen  out  of  the  full  number  of  twenty  pensioners  ; 
the  little  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the  cottages,  which,  lying  below  the  present  street  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  old  red  brickwork  of  wall,  and  cottages,  have  a  touch  of 
monastic  seclusion,  and  would,  if  neatly  kept,  be  a  charming  retreat — have  run  riot  and 
grow  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds ;  doors  and  windows  have  not  known  new  paint  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  the  handsome  iron  gateway  which  first  attracts  the  wayfarer's 
notice  is  falling  to  pieces.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  result  of  the  Commissioners' 
scheme.  Bad  as  is  the  present  neglect,  we  may  hope  for  happier  days.  Unfortunately 
the  narrowness  of  the  hospital's  means  offers  the  Court  of  Aldermen  an  excuse  for  a 
tempting  financial  operation.  The  land  on  which  the  hospital  stands  is  very  valuable. 
This  little  piece  of  old  London  may  be  replaced  by  mansions  or  workmen's  dwellings, 
raising  their  seven  or  eight  stories  to  the  sky,  and  a  handsome  profit  may  be  netted 
for  the  Charity.  **  Put  the  hospital  buildings  and  gardens  up  to  the  hammer,  and 
with  the  profits  buy  a  site  where  land  is  cheap,  and  erect  a  new  Emanuel  Hospital  with 
all  the  latest  improvements."  This  is  the  scheme  which  floats  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Aldermen,  and  seems  to  them  to  be  recommended  by  every  consideration  of  good  sense. 
Unfortunately  there  are  two  sufferers  by  this  businesslike  project,  the  pensioners  and 
London.  New  pensioners  might  possibly  be  housed  in  some  rural  or  suburban  spot, 
but  they  would  not  be  enjoying  the  advantages  which  Lady  Dacre  designed  for  them. 
For  a  Londoner  there  is  no  place  like  London.  Green  fields  and  waving  woods  are  all 
very  well  for  a  change,  but  the  man  or  woman  who  has  grown  gray  amongst  streets 
and  houses,  amid  the  noise  and  stir  of  an  enormous  city,  is  lost  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country  and  feels  that  existence  in  such  strange  dull  spots  is  but  a  pale  ghost  of  life. 
Separated  from  friends  and  exiled  from  familiar  sights  and  sounds,  the  Westminster 
pensioner  will  feel  that  he  has  bid  farewell  to  this  world,  and  that  the  quiet  monotony 
which  has  been  provided  for  him  must  be  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  grave  which 
he  is  rapidly  nearing.  This  is  not  the  gift  Lady\  Dacre  intended.  She  placed  her 
pensioners  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  life  they  had  led,  within  call  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, nay,  of  children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  no  reason  for  changing  the  nature  of 
her  benefaction,  that  a  clever  piece  of  business  may  be  transacted,  and  even,  possibly, 
a  few  more  persons  housed  under  conditions  which  they  do  not  like. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  which  charities  should  be 
administered,  or  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  financial  position  of 
Emanuel  Hospital.  What  we  are  concerned  to  do,  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  quaint 
piece  of  old  London  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Victoria  Street,  and  to  the  grievous  loss 
which  would  ensue,  if  the  project  of  the  Governors  of  Lady  Dacre's  Hospital  were 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  conservative  a  body  as  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  will  pause  before  they  definitely  commit  themselves  to  a  policy  of  destruction, 
and  will  apply  their  business  talents  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  organizing  and 
administering  the  hospital  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  efficiency  and  usefulness  on  its 
present  site.  And  should  an  impulse  of  vandalism  prevail  with  the  city  Fathers,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Charity  Commission,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  open  spaces 
in  great  cities  and  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  historic  buildings,  will  intervene  to 
prevent  hasty  action  and  to  preserve  to  future  generations  Lady  Dacre's  Hospital  at 
TothiU  Side. 
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By  FATIMA. 

With  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

RTHODOX  Mohammedanism  is  an  enemy  to  social  progfress.  Its 
attitude  towards  the  weaker  sex  dissipates  any  doubt  which  may  be 
felt  on  this  point.  Despite  acknowledged  claims  of  gratitude 
and  love  the  Prophet  denied  woman  her  proper  place  under 
the  new  dispensation.  It  was  the  gold  of  Khadijah  which  raised 
him  from  poverty,  and  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  career  of  re- 
ligious reformer,  it  was  the  wit  and  devotion  of  Ayesha  which 
cheered  him  amid  sickness  and  sorrow,  yet  all  the  supreme  and 
omnipotent  architect  of  Islam  did  in  payment  of  his  debt  to 
woman,  was  to  grant  her  certain  elementary  rights  of  person  and  property.  There 
he  stopped,  presumably  deeming  it  impolitic  and  undesirable  to  make  further 
concessions  to  justice.  As  he  found  woman,  so  then  Mohammed  left  her — the 
inferior  of  man  and  strictly  subordinate  to  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  For 
she  is  at  once  his  help-mate  and  toy,  and  having  accomplished  her  task  on  earth, 
may  be  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  like  labour  in  Paradise  should  her  husband  wish 
to  number  her  among  his  celestial  wives  as  the  alternative  to  relegating  her  to  a 
separate  heaven  of  which  we  are  told  nothing,  and  the  very  creation  of  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  after-thought.  Whether  in  the  event  of  a  Moslem's  failure 
to  satisfy  Mihr  and  Sorush,  his  spouse  may  have  to  accompany  him  to  Hades,  the 
Prophet  omitted  to  mention. 

That  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  doctrine,  is  to  perpetuate  female  degradation 
the  Turkish  Empire  bears  witness,  "Woman,"  says  your  thorough-paced  Othmanli, 
"  was  made  for  man,  to  serve  him,  and  minister  to  his  pleasures,  as  we  have  the  Koran, 
God's  word,  to  prove."  Clearly  therefore  a  religious  reformation  is  essential  to  the 
crowning  victory  of  civilization  over  the  Sultan's  dominions.  It  has  already  com- 
menced. Fatalism,  as  understood  by  the  old  Arab  warriors,  is  dying  fast,  and  our 
children  may  not  impossibly  see  the  Koran  revised  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
But  even  here  the  typical  Turk  will  as  usual  star;  at  the  wrong  end,  laying  axe  to  the 
sound  limbs  of  the  tree  before  he  touches  the  rotten  ones.  Ripe  to  let  Koranic  virtues 
go  by  the  board,  for  its  vices  he  retains  the  warmest  afiection.  And  to  his  woman- 
theory  he  will  cling  to  the  last  for  reasons  which  scarcely  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  When  that  relic  of  a  barbaric  age  has  been  finally  abandoned  the  whole  structure 
of  sixth-century  Mohammedanism  will  be  in  the  dust. 

The  importance  attached  by  intolerant  Moslems  to  the  separation  of  men  and 
%vomen  is  shown  in  the  method  of  building  houses,  which  still  prevails  at  Constan- 
tinople. Every  Turk,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  divides  his  residence  into  harem  and 
selamlik  and  while  connecting  the  two  from  within,  gives,  if  practicable,  a  street-door 
to  each.  This  arrangement  is  symbolical  of  the  rigime  which  commands  the  sexes  to 
live  apart,  unless  united  by  ties  of  closest  relationship,  and  requires  them  even  then 
to  conduct  their  intercourse  privately,  and,  so  to  say,  unrecognized  by  the  outer  world. 
To  it,  the  great  Fuad  Pacha  alluded  when  striking  his  hand  against  the  harem  wall,  he 
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cried  "  Till  this  partition  is  down,  Turkey  can  never  be  regenerated."  Thirty  years 
have  Aown  since  he  thux  spoke,  yet  little  has  been  done  towards  destroying  the 
barrier.  Some  few  ladies  have  broken  out  in  open  rebellion  and  two  or  three  actually 
receive  friends  as  they  might  in  London  and  Paris,  but  the  vast  majority  want  courage 
and  power,"  in  many  cases  perhaps  inclination  to  boot,  to  follow  the  lead,  and  instead 
of  joining'the  insurgent  ranks,  profess  themselves  content  with  more  becoming  dresses, 
and  additions  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  their  homes.  It  should,  too,  be  remarked 
that  the  movement  which  was  originated  by  contact  with  Western  civilization,  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  Stamboul  and  other  large  cities.  In  the  country  ladies  continue  to 
live  much  as  they  did  centuries  back,  not  only  because  provincial  existence  is  safe- 
guarded from  attacks  of  political  necessity  and  fashionable  caprice,  but  also  because  the 
complete  absence  of  temptation  prevents  any  desire  to  wander  off  the  beaten  track. 
Once  exiled  from  the  principal  towns,  an  educated 
woman,  Moslem  or  Christian,  has  no  resource 
outside  her  books,  easel  and  piano — for  intellectual 
society  she  sighs  in  vain. 

Such  briefly  set  forth  is  the  destiny  to  which  a 
Turkish  girl  is  born.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
if  her  education  be  purely  conventional  and  in  the 
eyes  of  her  parents  of  slight  importance.  She  is 
petted  and  spoilt,  especially  by  her  father  and  the 
staves,  often  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  what  is 
worse,  not  infrequently  a  witness  to  sights  and 
recipient  of  chatter  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  this  the  harem-and-seiamlik  system  stands 
in  the  way  of  Instruction  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  her  father  might  quite  possibly  give 
her.  She  dwells  almost  exclusively  with  women, 
perhaps  all  of  them  Including  her  own  mother 
purchased  slaves,  for  as  a  rule  her  brothers,  par- 
ticularly if  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  of  Con- 
stantinople or  Europe,  are  seldom  at  home  after 
their  education  fairly  begins.  A  further  drawback 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  develops  Into 
womanhood.  At  ten  years  old  she  may  be  an  un- 
lettered child  and  at  fourteen  a  maiden  in  the  mar- 
riage market.  Girlhood  is  too  short  In  the  East 
for  the  welfare  of  mind  and  body. 

These  few  remarks,  which  only  partially  apply  to 
girls  who,  daughters  of  poor  people,  have,  as  else- 
where, to  sweep  and  cook,  show   the  difficulties 

which  social  reformers  experience  in  their  efforts  to       a  pupil  of  the  rushdieh  school. 
assure  at  least  the  rudiments  of  polite  learning  to 

Turkish  women.  Something  has  however  been  effected  during  latter  years,  though  far 
less  than  we  are  asked  to  believe.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  reigning  Sultan,  who  him- 
self received  a  smattering  of  the  simpler  sciences,  and  manifests  occasional  interest  in 
literature  and  art,  is  really  convinced  that  girls  may  be  taught  without  injury  to  their 
Moslem  sentiments.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  education  should  become  more 
general  among  his  female  subjects.  But  to  the  nervous  and  Sheik-ridden  Abdul 
Hamid,  the  problem  must  appear  a  thorny  one  and  I  am  disposed  to  credit  those 
who  declare  that  he  does  not  fancy  grasping  it.  Constantly  reminded  that  the  scandals 
over  which  folks  made  merry  at  the  expense  of  Islam  were  caused  by  Europeanized 
ladles  who  had  been  educated  and  reared  in  the  harems  of  emancipated  and  cosmo- 
politan Turks,  he  may  be  excused  for  hesitating  to  countenance  a  change  widely 
considered  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand  he  Is  aware  that  ignorance  and  uncon- 
trolled fanaticism  are  perils  which  must  be  encountered  by  raising  the  standard  of  the 
national  Intelligence,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so  without  cultivating  the  minds  of 
future  mothers  ?  That  his  own  little  daughter  plays  well,  as  the  German  Empress 
bad  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  is  a  fact  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
a  leaning  towards  liberal  education  did  not  his  passion  for  music  rob  it  of  significance. 
The  probability  is  that  the  Sultan  lets  the  question  drift  through  sheer  irresolution  and 
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that  those  who  bring:  up  their  daug'hters  in  a  rational  manner  find  neither  a,  supporter 
nor  an  opponent  in  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ag-o  there  was  a  great  educational  movement  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was  instituted,  schools  were  founded,  and 
everything  seemed  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  intellectual  era  in  Turkey.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  only  schools  for  girls  existing  throughout  the  Empire  were  the  Rush- 
dieh  or  primary  schools,  generally  attached  to  the  mosque  of  each  quarter.  A  pretty 
custom,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  old  quarters  of  Stamboul,  prevailed  on 
the  admission  of  a  new  pupil  to  one  of  these  schools.  On  the  day  appointed  for  her 
arrival,  the  children  of  the  school,  headed  by  the  imam,  and  perhaps  somebody  with 
a  "  musical  "  instrument,  go  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  new  scholar,  who  awaits 
them  decked  in  her  most  splendid  finery,  a  new  satchel,  gaudily  embroidered,  hanging 


at  her  side.  If  she  be  very  little  her  father  or  some  good-natured  man  will  carry  her, 
whilst  the  quamt  procession,  singing  hymns  to  the  Padishah,  wends  its  way  through 
the  streets  to  the  school.'  Afterwards  all  return  in  the  same  way  to  the  new  pupil's 
house  where  a  feast  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  awaits  them. 

At  these  schools  the  imam,  or  reader  of  the  mosque,  provides  a  scanty  mental 
nourishment  to  boys  and  girls  together.  Under  his  care  the  gir!  learns  to  repeat  a 
few  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  to  read  and  write  a  little.  But  when  she  becomes 
old  enough  to  wear  the  yashmak,  that  is  about  ten,  she  is  taken  from  school,  as  it  is 
no  longer  seemly  for  her  to  keep  company  with  boys.  The  smattering  of  the  two  R's, 
which  she  acquires  is  never  kept  up,  and  gradually  slips  out  of  memorj-,  her  rime  now 
bemg  occupied  m  learning  to  wait  deftly,  and  to  perform  gracefully  all  those  elaborate 
obeisances  and  genuflexions  which  occupy  such  an  important  place  in  Turkish  society. 
To  give  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  children  are  taught  at  these  schools  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  a  lad  who  attended  a  Janina  one  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  read  and  wrote  Turkish  but  could  not  speak  it ;  the  words  were 
perfectly  familiar  to  him  yet  they  conveyed  no  meaning  to  his  ears  to  which  Greek 
and  Albanian  alone  bore  sense. 
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In  rich  families  the  girls  used  to  share,   and   still  do  in  some  houses,  with  their 
brothers  the  instructions  of  the  hodja,  a  species  of  resident  tutor.    Any  of  the  slave 
girls  who  desire   to  learn  are  also  free  to  do  so  from  the  same  teacher.     From  the 
hodja  the  girl  may,  if  inclined  to  intellectual  pursuits,  acquire  besides  reading,  writing, 
and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  something  of  Ottoman  history  and  literature.      It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  neither  smging  nor  dancing  are  considered  desirable  accom- 
plishments for  a  girl ;  it  is  distinctly  "  fast "  for  her  to  do  either.     Gradually,  as  the 
Turks  grew  more  tolerant  of  European  notions,  they  began  to  employ  governesses 
to  give  their  girls  a  Frank  education.     Now  and  then  the  result  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  often  the  incompe- 
tence   and    worthleas- 
nessofthegovernesses 
has  a  bad  effect.     The 
girl  may  lose  that  un- 
questioning faith  and 
obedience     which     as 
a      Mussulman      she 
draws    in    with     her 
mother's     milk,      and 
which,      if     not     the 
highest    good,    is    at 
least,  better  than  the 
moral    vacuity    which 
succeeds  it.     This  par- 
tial failure  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  n 
in  which    govei 
are  often  chosen. 

As  many  Turkish 
gentlemen  object  to 
their  women  folk  shop- 
ping in  the  town,  on 
account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for 
intrigue  and  flirtation, 
it  is  a  common  practice 
with  Pera  tradesmen 
to  send  their  shop-girls 
to  the  harems  .  with 
goods  for  sale,  or 
dresses  to  be  tried  on. 
These  girls,  generally 
French  Levantines, 
bright  and  taking  in 
manner  and  appear- 
ance, sometimes  catch 
the  fancy  of  their 
customers,      and      as 

it  is  a  common  fallacy  of  the  Turk  that  a  person  gifted  in  one  capacity  must  be 
equally  so  in  every  other,  a  shop  girl  will  often  be  engaged  as  nursery  governess  by 
some  semi-enlightened  hanum  anxious  to  educate  her  girl  ct  la  Franco.  Utterly 
unfit  both  as  regards  knowledge  and  character  to  undertake  such  duties,  these  girls 
impart  to  their  pupils  little  beyond  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
and  a  taste  for  novels  of  the  Zola  school.  The  impulse  to  extreme  flightiness  which 
results  has  brought  Frank  education  into  disrepute,  and  checked  the  movement, 
still  in  its  infancy,  for  the  better  instruction  of  girls,  the  Turk  generally  being  ignorant 
of  the  world  and  judging  everything  by  his  own  limited  experience.  The  serious  Mus- 
sulmans are  shocked  at  the  levity  of  the  girls  brought  up  in  the  new-fashion,  and 
perceive  in  it  a  justification  of  their  objection  to  Christian  teachers,  while  the  ardour 
of  the  progressists  has  been  damped  by  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  haste. 

To  obviate  this  prejudice  and  prevent  the  corruption  of  Mussulman  girls,  a  Normal 
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school  was  founded  at  Statnboul  in  1870  by  Savfet  Pasha,  a  polished  gentleman  and 
an  accomplished  scholar,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  that  time. 
The  plan  was  to  take  girls  who  had  left  the  Rushdieh  schools  and  give  them  a  strictly 
orthodox  education  which  would  fit  them  for  teachers  in  secondary  girls-schools  and 
for  governesses  in  the  harems  of  the  rich.  Mrs,  Walker,  author  of  Eastern  Life  and 
Sanery,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  drawing  class  in  the  new  school  and  she  gives 
in  her  book  an  interesting  and  amusing  account  of  the  birth- struggles  of  the  under- 
taking. The  programme  of  subjects  included  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian,  writing 
(still  a  rare  accomplishment  among  Turks)  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  needlework, 
and  of  course  the  Koran.  The  object  of  giving  drawing-lessons  was  more  particularly 
to  assist  girls  in  the  embroidery  which  forms  the  occupation  of  so  many  Turkish  families. 
Mrs.  Walker  tells  me  that  many  of  the  pupils  showed  great  talent  at  drawing,  their 
delicate  hands  seeming  well  adapted  for  such  work.     Music  and  French  were  to  have 


been  added  to  the  curriculum  later,  but  this  has  not  been  done.  Like  all  other  insti- 
tutions in  Turkey  the  Normal  school  lacks  both  stability  and  vigour;  it  suffers  from 
mismanagement  and  starvation.  It  has  several  times  been  In  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  from  one  cause  or  another,  for  considerable  periods,  and  from  what  I  can 
learn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  is  conducted  when  it  is  working,  I  suspect 
that  its  practical  utility  is  not  so  great  as  it  should  be. 

This  however  is  not  the  only  effort  that  has  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education.  In  Constantinople  and  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  Empire  secondary 
girls-schools  have  been  founded.  The  subjects  taken  up  in  these  schools  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Normal  school.  No  European  language,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  taught  in  any 
of  the  g iris-schools.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  con- 
cerning any  department  under  native  control,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  higher  schools.  They,  of  course,  suffer  from  the  inadequate 
and  slipshod  education  which  the  teachers  have  received  in  the  Normal  school,  and  I 
am  afraid  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  little  towards  raising  the  standard  of 
education  throughout  the  Empire.  The  masses  still  receive  nothing  but  their  Rush- 
dieh, or  primary  school,  education  at  the  hands  of  the  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant 
imam,  and  the  number  of  those  families  who  can  afford  to  employ  a  competent  Europ- 
ean governess  is  not  large.  More  girls  speak  French  and  English  nowadays  which, 
if  not  a  proof  of  high  civilization  as  the  Turk  thinks,  is  at  any  rate  a  sign  that  they 
have  had  some  instruction.     Yet  that  instruction  is_  not  Hkely  to  be  of  a  character  to 
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expand  the  girl's  mind,  and  while  the  present  laws  and  customs  remain  in  force,  she 
can  never  be  well  educated,  since  she  is  not  only  denied  access  to  history  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  treasures  of  modern  art  and  letters,  but  also  rigidly  excluded  from 
refined  society  and  the  great  living  world. 

The  pleasures  of  Turkish  girls  are  extremely  simple  and  limited.     Shut  out  from 
that  limitless  world  of  entertainment  which  the  literature  of  civilized  countries  opens 
up  to  the  European  child  directly  she  can  read,  with  the  exception  of  festivities  in  the 
harem  on  red  letter  days  her  pleasures  consist  in  an  occasional  pic-nic  or  accom- 
panying  her  elders  on   the  visits  which  occupy  such  a  large  portion  of  a  Turkish 
lady's  time.       On  household  festivals  or  great  religious   feasts  wealthy  people  will 
often  organize  entertainments  on  a  very  elaborate  scale.     Gipsy  dancers  or  a  troop  of 
clowns  with   some  sort  of  pantomime 
or  show,  are  engaged  for  the  occasion 
and  the  neighbours,  rich  and  poor,  are 
invited  to  the  performance.    The  Turks 
being  exceedingly  hospitable,   a  friend 
of  the  hostess  is  free  to  bring  all  her 
sisters  and  her  cousins,  and  her  aunts, 
with  their  families,  on  such  occasions. 
These  are  high  days  for  the    Turkish 
girl — for   her  eiders    too  —  though    an 
English  child  of  ten  or  twelve  would 
think  the  entertainments  very  poor  per- 
formances indeed.     The  dances  are  at 
times  rather  graceful,  and  the  music, 
when    one    is    used    to    it — everything 
depends  on  your  being  used  to  it — is 
not     always     excruciating ;     but    the 
coarse,   almost  brutish  humour  of  the 
pantomimes,    would   be  decidedly  dis- 
tasteful to  a  western  audience.    A  more 
pleasant  side  of  Turkish  girl  life  is  that 
which  may   be  seen   any  day  in   early 
summer,     at    the     Sweet    Waters     of 
Europe  or  some  other  favourite  resort 
on    the    outskirts    of    Constantinople. 
The  family  will  set  out  in  the  morning 
and,  spreading  their  rugs  in  some  field, 

spend  the  day  there  doing  nothing,  and  atnL  of  wealthy  class. 

apparently    very     contented    with     the 

occupation.  The  women  squat  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  under  them  in  that 
peculiar  manner  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  bandy  legs.  It  Is  not  romantic, 
but  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  all  Turkish  girls  ultimately  become  bandy-legged  ; 
the  fine,  well-made  women  one  occasionally  meets  in  Stamboul  are  mostly  Circassians. 
A  few  cakes  and  some  rahat  lakhoum  or  other  sweet  suffices  for  both  young  and  old, 
A  stranger  is  invariably  struck  with  the  prematurely  serious  air  that  Turkish  children 
wear.  The  elder  girls  do  not  play  and  run  in  the  manner  that  English  people  expect 
of  healthy  children.  They  sit  or  stroll  about,  quietly  and  gravely,  their  yashmaks 
loosened  and  forming  a  snow-white  framework  which  displays  to  advantage  their 
complexion,  as  yet  unspoilt  by  paint  and  powder.  On  the  approach  of  a  man  they 
will  hastily  draw  over  their  yashmak,  not  so  close,  however,  that  the  stranger  cannot 
admire  their  face  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  Turkish  beauty,  which,  though  in  girls  and 
young  women  sometimes  very  attractive,  is  too  frequently  of  the  half-bred  Tartar 
type,  lacking  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  powers  that  be  have  been  much 
exercised  during  several  years  at  the  growing  depravity  of  Turkish  girls,  and  a  grand 
vizieral  order,  the  successor  of  many  others,  was  recently  issued,  warning  all  whom 
it  might  concern  of  the  penalties  which  would  follow  the  continued  violation  of  the 
laws.  The  harems  which  lead  the  fashion  had  so  metamorphosed  the  yashmak  that 
it  set  off  the  features  to  considerable  advantage  instead  of  hiding  them  decor- 
ously. This  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  Turkish  women  were  bidden 
under  pain  of  fine  and   imprisonment,    to   cover    their   faces   decently,   and    not    to 
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parade  the  streets  in  a  manner  unbecoming^  to  a  Mohammedan.     They  listened  and — 
disobeyed. 

In  the  accompanying' engraving',  p.  871,  of  a  Turkish  maiden  mav  be  seen  the  Fashion- 
able yashmak  and  feridjeh  'which  if  not  well  adapted  for  walking  are  distinct  improve- 
ments on  the  thick  linen  face-cloth  and  ungainly  over-garment  even  yet  affected  by  some 
plain  and  venerable  dames.     When   this  new-cut  and  coquettish  costume  was  Rrst 
remarked  in  carriag'es  and  caiques  the  Turkish  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  happened  then  and 
for  several  years  afterwards  lo  have  an  ally  in  the  Sultan  Aziz's   mother,  raised  an 
alarm   and  the  authorities   received  instructions  to  crush   the  revolt.     But  Turkish 
ladies  care  little  for  the  police,  and  notwithstanding  one  or  two  unpleasant  incidents 
provoked  by  fanatical   soldiers  the    fair  offenders   held    fast  to    their   gay  plumage, 
encouraged  thereto  by  sagacious  husbands  who  know  that  the  more  easily  a  wife  or 
slave  is    recognized    the  less    chance    has 
she  of  straying  into  forbidden  paths.     The 
example  spread    like  wildfire    and    soon 
'    reached  the  palace  itself,  where  hundreds 
of  pretty  creatures  speedily  followed  it  and 
the  struggle  was  virtually  decided.     Mrs. 
Grundy    is    beaten,   and    beyond  an  occa- 
sional idle  protest  tacitly  admits  her  defeat. 
Dead  now  is  the  prudish  Sultana,  and  just 
as  well  for  her  peace  of  mind,  seeing  that 
the  triumphant    Turkish    woman   has    no 
intention  of  resting  satisfied  with  her  first 
victory.     She  now  proposes   to    establish 
her  right  to  shop  freely,  listen  to  public 
bands  and  otherwise  enjoy  harmless  privi- 
leges, and  that  she  will  eventually  do  so 
unhindered  nobody  acquainted  with  Con- 
stantinople can   doubt.     But  it  is  always 
the  few  who  fight  the    battle,    the   mass 
remaining    neutral    till   the    day    is    won . 
Then  these  timid  ones  gladly  benefit  by  the 
success  they  have  not  helped    to    obtain. 
Another   illustration  shows    a    girl  in  the 
harem,  but  she  is   too  smartly  attired   for 
everyday  life  and  evidently  expects  friends. 
Visiting    forms    the    chief    recreation     in 
the  winter,  but  it  cannot  be  very  exciting 
for  the  girl   as  she  is  expected  to  speak 
only  when  directly  addressed,  and  is  more- 
over not  allowed  the  solace  of  a  cigarette, 

— — —  that    indulgence    being    considered     only 

A  DsusB  GiRu  proper    for     married    women.        The    re- 

maining pictures  speak  for  themselves, 
s  a  specimen  of  the  head-dress,  once  common 
;s  have  however  ceased  to  wear  it  since  a 
woman  when  kneeling  at  the  altar,  awkwardly  knocked  the  Host  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  officiating  priest. 

To  complete  this  article,  something  must  be  said  of  the  most  highly  instructed 
girls  who  are,  comparatively,  so  few  in  number  that  they  hardly  yet  constitute  a  class. 
I  refer  to  the  daughters  of  certain  wealthy  and  powerful  pashas,  who,  having  shaken 
off  the  trammels  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  educate  their  children  in  as  far  as  is  practic- 
able European  fashion.  These  fathers  send  their  sons  abroad,  and  provide  capable 
foreign  governesses  for  the  girls.  In  such  homes,  daughters  while  occupants  of  the 
schoolroom,  are  often  encouraged  not  to  neglect  the  muscular  exercise,  which  is 
essential  to  healthiness  of  both  mind  and  body.  They  walk,  drive  and  even  ride  over 
the  paternal  estates.  Returning  to  Turkey,  the  boys  are  delighted  to  find  their  sisters 
sympathetic  companions,  and  naturally  seek  to  marry  ladies  of  the  same  cultivated 
stamp,  and  so  very  slowly  but  surely  the  wall  between  harem  and  selamlik  is  being 
undermined.     Old-world  Moslems  point  to  the  increasing  immorality,  and  declare  that 
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Chrislian  innovations  are  alone  to  blame.     They  fail  to  perceive  that  the  root  of  the 
mischief  lies  in    their  own    foolish    attempt    to  govern  civilized    men  as  wandering 
Bedouins.      Excellent  food  for  pagan   babes,  Mohammedanism,   as  preached  by  its 
prophet,  is  poison  to  adult  souls.     Stubborn,  though  the  intolerant  Turk  may  be  he 
cannot  much  longer  resist  the  pressure,  little  marked,  yet  yearly  growing  heavier,  of 
religious  reformation.      He  must  change  or  quit 
Europe,  for  he    has  already  been   coerced  into 
yielding  too  far  now  to  shut  the  door  upon  fresh 
and  more  radical  western  influences,      "As  soon 
as  the  first  wants  are  satisfied,"  says  Emerson, 
"  the  higherwants  become  imperative."  Against 
this  natural  law  Sultan  and  Koran  cannot  prevail. 
Is  it  then  so  improbable  that  the  Turkish  girl  of 
no  distant  day  may  in  a  home  where  Moham- 
medanism has  been  modified  into  harmony  with 
the  demands  of   modern    enlightenment  be  re- 
ceiving an  education  intended  to  qualify  her  to 
take  a  woman's  fitting  place  in  society? 

Generally  about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
sometimes  even  earlier,  comes  the  great  event 
of  the  Turkish  girl's  life — marriage.  U  is  the 
end  she  has  been  trained  for,  the  goal  she  has 
looked  forward  to,  and  the  subject  upon  which 
she  has  probably  consulted  the  gipsy  fortune- 
tellers who  frequent  the  harems.  Marriage  is 
considered  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  cere- 
mony and  its  preliminaries,  unchanged  for 
generations,  though  prosaic  enough  according 
to  western  notions,  are  to  the  native  girl  filled 
with  romance  ;  and  there  is  certainly  one  thing 
to  be  said  for  her  view  of  the  matter,  for  in  all 
probability,  since  neither  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned has  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  other 
beforehand,  the  fancy,  untrammelled  by  facts, 
is  free  to  range  the  field  of  speculation  as  to 
what  the    coming  spouse    will  be    like.      As  a 

matter   of    fact    the    girl    very    seldom    has    a  a rab  domestic.      """"^ '""™- 

voice    in   the  selection   of  her   husband.      The 

mother,  or  some  other  female  relative  of  the  young  man  who  contemplates  matrimony, 
having  discovered  a  suitable  maiden,  goes  in  state  to  ask  her  hand.  The  marriage  is 
then  negotiated  by  friends  appointed  by  the  girl's  parents  on  the  one  side  and  the  man 
on  the  other.  Such  at  least  is  the  proceeding  in  the  great  majority  of  betrothals,  but 
here  again  the  leaders  of  progress  are  anxious  to  introduce  changes.  Their  efforts 
have  not  yet,  however,  made  sufficient  impression  on  Turkish  life  to  check  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  practice  of  arranging  matches  without  reference  to  the  young 
lady's  tastes  and  perhaps  wishes. 
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With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  L.  JOPLING   ROWE. 

IF  we  stroll  along  the  Chiswick  high  road  on  a  summer 
day,  it  seems  as  dusty  and  commonplace  a  thoroughfare  as 
we  can  see  anywhere.  The  jingling  of  the  tram-cars,  and 
the  shops  with  their  displays  of  cheap  finery  and  eatables, 
are  just  what  we  may  find  at  Clapham  and  Brixton. 
Some  of  the  inns  with  tall  signposts  outside^the  "Old 
Windmill,"  "  George  IV.,"  and  several  others — have  been  in 
existence  during  the  coaching  days,  but  those  prim  little 
terraces  which  branch  out  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high 
road  are  all  brand  new,  and  as  like  "  one  another  as  a  brother 
is  to  a  brother."  Every  house  has  an  orthodox  bow-window 
and  white  muslin  curtains  ;  some  have  lodging  bills  ;  some 
announced  that  dressmaking  or  piano-tuning  is  done  on  reason- 
able terms  ;  here  and  there  in  Devonshire  Road  are  shops 
HOUSE,  redolent  of  fried  fish  or  stale  beer  and  tobacco  ;  wardrobes  are 
purchased  ;  and  altogether  suburban  London  appears  in 
its  flattest  aspect.  At  Bermondsey  or  Lambeth,  we  might  be  interested  or 
amused  in  various  odd  sights  and  strange  figures,  ragged  .street  arabs,  factory  girls, 
and  so  on,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Turnham  Green  is  not  low  enough  to  be  amusing, 
it  is  only  respectably  dull.  There  is  a  flavour  of  aristocracy  about  Chiswick  ;  Turn- 
ham  Green,  on  the  contrary,  sounds  distinctly  plebeian,  and  yet  the  two  are  now  so 
closely  interwoven  together  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  which  ;  even  the 
oldest  inhabitant  can  hardly  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

The  word  Chiswick,  formerly  spelt  Chesewicke,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  large  cheese  fair  which  used  to  be 
held  annually  in  a  square  near  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  park.  The  annals  of 
Turnham  Green  are  not  so  peaceful.     Though  it  is  now  seldom  visited  by  any  excite- 
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'  ment  ereater  than  a  barrel  ot^an,  it  has  resounded  with  the  din  of  glorious  *ar:  In 
November,  1642,  Charles  I.,  after  wresting  Brentford  from  the  Parhamentanans, 
pushed  on  still  further.  The  Earl  of  Essex  heard  the  news  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
hurried  oflf  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  city  trained  bands  were  called  out,  and  the 
whole  army,  consisting  of  24,000  men,  was  drawn  up  on  Turnham  Green.  "The 
ffood  wives  and  others,  mindful  of  their  husbands  and  friends,  sent  m  many  cartloads 
of  provisions  and  wines  and  good  things,  with  which  the  soldiers  were  refreshed  and 
made  merry."  The  Eari  encouraged  his  men  by  riding  from  regiment  to  regiment, 
and  when  he  had  spoken  to  them,  the  soldiers  threw  up  their  caps  and  shouted.  Hey 
for  old  Robin  !  "  Both  armies  continued  to  face  one  another,  till  at  last  Pnnce  Rupert 
made  the  attack.  At  first  the  Royalists  seemed  to  be  getting  the  best  of  it.  but  the 
London  'prentices  showed  their  mettle,  and  the  Cavaliers  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

In  the  "  piping  times  of  peace  "  Gay  mentions  Turnham  Green  as  a  place  where 
"  dunty  pigeons"  were  fed  by  a  pigeon-fancier  named  Solomon. 


The  name,  Turnham  Green,  always  reminds  us  of  the  unlucky  pun  which 
Goldsmith  tried  to  repeat  about  it.  Some  peas  having  been  brought  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  dinner  table  which  were  a  very  bad  colour,  a  wit  called  out  to  send  them  to 
Hammersmith,  as  that  was  "  the  way  to  turn  'em  green."  Goldsmith,  delighted  at  the 
pun,  endeavoured  to  repeal  it  at  a  dinner  at  Burke's,  but  as  usual  missed  the  point  and 
said,  "  Send  them  to  Hammersmith  as  that  is  the  way  to  make  'em  green."  No  one 
laughed.  Goldsmith  in  despair  made  another  attempt  :  "That's  the  road  to  turn  'em 
green,"  he  stammered,  but  this  was  a  worse  failure  than  the  first ;  he  perceived  he  was 
at  fault,  started  up  and  abruptly  left  the  table. 

In  Goldsmith's  day  Turnham  Green  was  a  green,  and  the  favourite  haunt  of  footpads 
and  highwaymen.  They  hid  themselves  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night  rushed  out  on  their  victims.  One  winter's  evening  in  1776,  as  Lord  Mayor 
Sawbridge  was  driving  along  this  dark  wild  common  in  his  state  coach  he  was  attacked 
by  a  highwayman,  his  servants  decamped  in  terror,  and  he  was  robbed  of  everything 
he  had  worth  taking.  The  highwayman  then  rode  on  towards  Kew  and  met  the  Vicar 
of  Chiswick,  whom  he  stripped  of  all  his  valuables,  including  his  sermon  for  the 
following  Sunday.  This  last  prize  must  have  excited  shouts  of  laughter  amongst  the 
brotherhood,  perhaps  it  was  read  aloud  to  an  admiring  audience  at  the  "  Old  Pack- 
horse,"  over  a  pot  of  beer. 

Turnham  Green  and  its  neighbour  the  Back  Common  now  look  as  if  they  had 
never  known  a  highwayman.    The  railway  line  has  been  cut  through  part  of  the  latf 
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t  the  red  brick  colony  of  Bedford    Park,    which 


and  in  its  neighbourhood   peeps 
sstheticism  has  marked  for  her  own. 

This  aesthetic  village  is  a  thing  apart,  and  its  history  has  yet  to  be  written.      A 
future   Romney  or  Reynolds  may  have  his  studio  in  those  gabled  houses  at  Priory 
"      ■          Queen  Anne's  Gardens,  but  at  present  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  on  the 
'      '      ~ invade   the  little  territory,  and  sage 


Road 

matter.      Already  the  Philistines  are  begii 

greens  and  peacock  blues  are  not  the  only 

If  we  branch  off  from  the  high  road,  and  walk  down  Chiswick  Lane,  we  seem  to 
be  getting  into  the  country.  Fields  and  hedges  are  before  us,  and  though  there  are 
semi-detached  villas  on  one  side,  we  are  not  blocked  with  houses.  When  we  come  to 
__^^^  the  stone  lions  over  the  gateway  of  the  old 

Manor  House,  and  look  up  at  its  stately 
ivy-grown  front,  with  the  row  of  little 
windows  in  the  roof,  we  feel  that  we  have 
passed  into  another  atmosphere.  The 
transition  is  something  like  putting  down 
a  modern  novel  and  taking  up  a  volume  of 
Evelyn's  Diary.  The  house  was  built  by 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1726  ;  it  seems  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  days  of  powder  and  patches,  of 
periwigs  and  hoops.  Inside  there  is  a 
carving  of  the  Fox  coat  of  arms — three 
foxes'  heads  with  the  crest  of  a  fox  at  the 
top.  A  riding  house,  a  hundred  feet  long, 
was  attached  to  the  house,  and  altogether 
it  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 

As  we  come  nearer  the  river  we  see  a 
few  quaint  little  houses  with  shutters  out- 
side, here  is  an  ancient  red  brick  wall,  and 
to  the  right  is  the  Griffin  brewery,  thickly 
overgrown  with  ivy.  Through  a  break  in 
the  houses  we  catch  sight  of  the  silvery 
Thames,  shimmering  in  the  sunlight  ;  the 
white  sails  glint  as  they  %o  noiselessly  up 
and  down,  and  the  long  green  eyot,  stretch- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  gray  water, 
looks  like  an   enchanted  island. 

We  are  now  at  Chiswick  Mali.  Rows 
of  thick-trunked  limes  shade  the  walk 
along  by  the  river,  the  noise  of  trams  and 
omnibuses  is  far  away,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  dropped  from  us 
mysteriously.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  we  see  the  green  plains  of  Surrey, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  a  white  house  or  a  spire.  The  water-nourished  willows  on 
the  eyot  are  as  green  as  if  they  were  in  Gloucestershire  rather  than  in  Middlesex.  Three 
varieties  used  to  be  found  there,  the  yellow  willow,  the  almond  leaved  willow,  and 
the  ozier  willow. 

All  vegetation  seems  to  flourish  along  the  Mall.  Beautiful  magnolias  with  their 
dark  leaves  and  waxy  flowers  grow  on  some  of  the  houses,  on  others  there  are  clusters 
of  white  jessamine  and  purple  clematis,  and  in  July  the  air  is  full  of  the  delicious  frag- 
rance of  time  blossoms.  Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  medley  of  houses  to  be  found 
than  we  see  here  stretching  from  right  to  left.  It  reminds  one  of  a  bookshelf,  in  which 
yellow-backed  novels  of  our  own  day  are  put  side  by  side  with  calf-bound  editions  of 
Pope  and  Dryden  and  thumb-worn  paper  copies  of  old  plays.  Each  has  a  different 
history  to  tell.  To  the  left  of  the  brewery  are  a  couple  of  the  usual  conventional 
villas,  then  a  modern  atrocity  in  red  brick,  then  a  quaint  little  house  with  a  wooden 
porch  covered  with  while  jessamine,  and  beside  it  a  slim  gaunt  old-maidish-looking 
building,  with  narrow  window  frames  and  small  panes,  exactly  the  same  as  we  find  in 
some  of  the  old  streets  of  Bath. 
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Further  on,  there  is  that  weird  fateful  mansion  called  Walpole  House,  in  which  the 
fair  and  frail  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  lived  and  died.  It  ali;nost  seems  as  if 
that  terribly  seductive  face  would  peep  out  from  the  top  window,  and  a  cry  would  be 
heard  such  as  curdled  the  blood  of  Anne  Radcliffe's  heroines.  Walpole  House  looks 
as  if  it  must  be  haunted  ;  as  it  is  occupied  at  present,  the  ghosts  do  not  have  it  all  to 
themselves.  At  midnight,  perhaps,  the  tapping  of  high  heels  is  heard  on  the  worm- 
eaten  staircase,  or  the  faint  rustle  of  a  silken  robe  glides  mysteriously  down  a  dark 
passage.  Its  neighbour,  Orford  House — in  which  William  Sharp,  the  line  engraver, 
once  lived — is  now  rebuilt.  Those  weather-beaten  stone  globes  over  the  gateway  of 
Walpole  House  have  no  doubt  witnessed  many  a  strange  sight  since  they  were 
placed  there. 

There  are  some  fine  old  mansions  further  up  the  Mall,  the  Cedar  House,  now 
bereft  of  its  solitary  cedar  to  make  room  for  a  steam  bakery,  and  another  house, 
larger  again,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  inhabited  by  some  of  Charles  II.'s 
courtiers.  Passing  the  brewery,  we  come  to  the  spacious  old  red-brick  building 
called  Bedford  House.  It  looks  down  with  a  lordly  air  on  the  river ;  it  has  a  tiled 
roof  and  a  large  frontage  of  windows,  and  has  the  genuine  English  aspect  of  comfort. 
It  was  once  inhabited  by  some  of  the  Bedford  family. 

The  Mall  has  seen  a  great  many  celebrities  come  and  go.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
came  down  to  Chiswick  on  a  royal  progress  in  October,  1602,  passed  it  on  her  way  to 
visit  Lord  Russell  at  Corney  House.  Corney  House  was  pulled  down  in  1823,  but  the 
name  still  survives  in  Corney  Reach. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  James  I.*s  disgraced  favourites,  may  have 
come  here  sometimes  ;  for  they  lived  for  many  years  at  old  Chiswick  House.  They 
were  not  a  cheerful  pair  ;  the  earl  was  encompassed  with  debts,  and  in  the  parish 
books  his  name  is  recorded  as  being  in  arrears  with  his  poor  rates.  General  Fairfax 
sauntered  here  sometimes,  and  Cromwell's  third  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Faulcon- 
berg,  who  inherited  a  large  share  of  her  father's  restless  spirit,  often  lingered  by  the 
Mall  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  she  came  from  Sutton  Court  and  waited  for  the  bells 
to  ring  out  from  the  old  tower  of  Chiswick  Church.  And  Hogarth — can  we  not  see 
him  ? — the  stout,  sturdy,  bustling  little  man,  in  his  fur  cap  and  brown  coat,  followed  by 
his  pug  dog.  Trump.  We  may  be  sure  he  watched  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  boatmen, 
encouraged  the  boys  to  quarrel,  and  studied  the  fashionable  roues  and  ladies  of  quality 
as  they  took  the  air  in  their  barges.  Some  scene  he  saw  by  this  riverside  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  idle  apprentice  going  off  to  sea,  with  his  chest  of  clothes  in 
the  boat,  and  his  old  mother  weeping  behind  him. 

The  burly  form  of  Dr.  Johnson  must  often  have  been  seen  along  the  Mall,  for  he 
constantly  came  down  to  visit  his  friend,  Dr.  Rose.  The  charm  of  Dr.  Rose's  society 
was  so  great,  that  Rousseau  took  lodgings  at  a  grocer's  shop  in  order  to  be  near  him. 
The  arrival  of  the  eccentric  philosopher  rather  shocked  the  propriety  of  the  village. 
Rousseau's  attempts  to  conceal  himself  from  notice,  and  Dr.  Rose's  anxiety  to  exhibit 
such  a  celebrity,  created  much  exciten\ent  amongst  the  gossips. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  day,  Chiswick  Mall  has  been  made  memorable  by 
Thackeray  as  the  scene  of  Miss  Pinkerton's  school.  It  was  to  that  most  select  es- 
tablishment for  young  ladies  that  the  fat  coachman  drove  up  in  his  three-cornered  hat 
and  wig,  to  take  Amelia  Sedley  and  Becky  Sharp  back  to  Russell  Square  in  the  family 
coach  **  with  two  fat  horses  in  blazing  harness."  As  they  drove  away,  that  wicked 
little  Becky  flung  her  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary^  given  her  by  kind-hearted  Miss 
Jemima,  out  of  the  carriage  window.  Ladies'  schools  still  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chiswick  Mall,  and  for  all  we  know,  Becky  Sharps  and  Amelia  Sedleys  may 
still  be  found  there.  The  whole  place  has  a  sedate,  sleepy,  old-world  air  about  it.  The 
mystery  of  human  life,  with  its  tears  and  its  smiles,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  seems  to 
have  penetrated  into  some  of  those  old  houses  and  given  them  a  character  of  their 
own.  Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to  modernize  them,  to  put  plate  glass  into 
the  narrow  window  frames,  and  to  do  up  everything  according  to  recent  ideas.  But 
it  is  no  use.  Painters  and  glaziers  may  do  their  worst,  they  cannot  alter  the  shape  of 
the  old  staircases,  the  floors  will  still  be  worm-eaten,  odd  cupboards  will  peep  out  in 
unexpected  corners,  and  the  ceilings  will  be  lower  than  architects  now  devise.  Black- 
ened stone  balls  will  be  found  over  the  gateways,  the  gnarled  vines  cling  obstinately 
to  the  old  walls,  and  the  bricked-in  gardens  have  our  grandmother's  favourite  flowers, 
snapdragons,  lupins,  and  bushes  of  lavender.     But  though  the  houses  cannot  well 
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be  altered,    they  can  be  pulled  down,  and  the  work  of  devastation  is  going  on  so 
rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  hardly  any  of  them  will  be  left. 

A  very  curious  relic  is  preserved  at  the  "  Red  Lion ;  "  the  old  whetstone,  which  we 
may  see  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  side  of  the  door.  It  was  put  here  when  a  still 
older  inn,  "The  White  Bear  and  Whetstone"  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago. 
The  whetstone  tells  its  own  story,  for  we  can  read  on  it  the  Half-obliterated 
words  : 

"  I  am  the  old  whetstone,  and  have  sharpened  tools  on  this  spot  over  1006  years." 

The  "  1000  "  is  said  to  be  a  mistake  for  a  "  100,"  but  at  any  rate  the  old  whetstone 
looks  battered  enough  to  have  seen  more  than  a  century  of  service,  and  to  be  now 
entitled  to  honourable  repose. 

At  Church  Walk  there  is  generally  something  going  on.  The  ferry-boat  is  here, 
and  it  is  also  the  starting-place  for  the  fishermen  who  catch  eels  and  flounders  in  the 
river.     There  are  always  idlers  about  to  watch  them  as  they  fling  their  nets  into   the 


boats  and  push  off  from  the  shore.  If  we  wish  to  follow  their  example,  and  see  how 
Chiswick  Mall  looks  from  the  Barnes  side  of  the  river,  we  can  easily  do  so,  for  the  ferry- 
boat is  waiting,  and  will  take  us  across. 

Let  us  go  ;  there  are  only  two  rough-looking  men  for  passengers,  and  they  seem 
disposed  for  silence  and  smoking.  Once  out  on  the  Surrey  flats,  we  may  walk  along 
the  towing-path  towards  Kew,  or  we  may  sit  on  the  grass  and  look  around  us. 
There  are  few  loungers  about,  so  we  shall  be  quite  undisturbed.  There  is  a  lazy 
pleasure  in  watching  the  traffic  on  the  river,  which  is  perpetually  changing,  like  the 
slides  of  a  magic-lantern.  There  goes  a  huge  black  slug  of  a  steamer,  slowly 
drawing  after  it  three  or  four  unwieldy  barges,  laden  with  planks  of  wood  j  here  skims 
an  airy  little  canoe,  like  a  butterfly  afloat ;  now  comes  a  business-looking  coal-boat ; 
and  by  and  by  an  excursion  steamer  filled  with  a  motley  crowd,  bound  for  the  tea- 
gardens  at  Kew  or  Richmond.  Some  one  has  a  concertina,  and  is  playing  "  Home, 
sweet  Home."     Work  and  leisure  are  perpetually  shaking  hands  along  the  river. 

Just  opposite,  the  sharp  clang  of  hamniers  from  Thornycroft's  torpedo-boat  manu- 
factory goes  on  unceasingly,  and  mingles  with  the  whetting  of  the  mower's  scythe 
higher  up  by  the  cyot.  The  old  Mall,  with  its  tree-shaded  walk,  and  its  russet  red 
houses  peeping  out  behind  the  green  foliage,  looks  doubly  picturesque  across  the 
river.  It  would  take  the  genius  of  Turner  to  bring  out  all  the  effects  of  colour,  of 
silvery  grey  and  transparent  green,  of  soft  brown  and  sober  red,  which  meet  our  eyes 
as  they  wander  up  and  down.     And  in  spite  of  the  London  smoke,  we  have  a  dreamy 
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blue  sky.  There  are  plenty  of  tall  chimneys  to  break  the  horizon  line,  and  the  old 
gray  tower  of  Chiswick  church  stands  out  conspicuously.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  merchants,  sailors,  and  fishermen.  The  only  part  of 
the  original  building  which  remains  untouched  is  the  tower,  and  that  was  put  up  '*  at 
the  charge  of  William  Bordale,  vicar  of  Chiswick,"  who  died  in  1425,  so  it  must  be 
at  least  five  centuries  old. 

We  cannot  see  Hogarth's  monument,  for  it  is  shut  out  by  the  torpedo-boat  manu- 
factory ;  still  it  is  there  in  the  churchyard,  facing  the  river.  A  more  appropriate  place 
for  it  could  hardly  have  been  found.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  many  a  Rake^i 
Progress  has  been  enacted,  and  the  bells  of  Chiswick  church  have  rung  out  for  many 
a  Marriage  d  la  Mode. 

Crossing  the  ferry  we  are  again  at  Church  Walk,  and  may  turn  aside  to  the 
churchyard.  Hogarth's  tomb  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century  period,  and  is  con- 
sequently tall,  solid  and  hideous,  with  a  stiff  funeral  urn  at  the  top.  One  side  is 
devoted  to  Lady  Thornhill — Dame  Judith  Thornhill — Hogarth's  mother-in-law,  who 
died  November  12,  1757.  The  date  is  worth  noting,  as  it  marks  the  time  when  the 
Hogarths  were  living  at  Chiswick.  On  the  next  side,  are  the  names  of  Hogarth's 
sister  Anne,  and  of  Mary  Lewis,  who  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and  to  whom  the 
house  at  Chiswick  was  left.     She  lived  till  1808.     On  the  third  side  we  read  : 

*'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  William  Hogarth,  who  died  October  26th,  1764,  aged  67  years." 
"  Mrs.  Jane  Hogarth,  obiit  November  13th,  1789,  aged  80." 

It  was  a  runaway  match.  Sir  James  Thornhill's  handsome  daughter  eloped  at  the 
age  of  twenty  with  the  blue-eyed  pugnacious  little  painter,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and 
the  marriage  turned  out  happily.  During  the  twenty-five  years  which  Mrs.  Hogarth 
survived  her  husband,  she  loved  and  reverenced  his  memory.  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  used  to  see  the  widow  Hogarth  and  her  maiden 
relation  sailing  up  the  '*  aisle  of  the  parish  church  at  Chiswick,  dressed  in  their  silken 
sacques,  their  raised  head-dresses,  their  black  calashes,  their  lace  ruffles  and  their  high 
crooked  canes,  preceded  by  their  aged  servant,  Samuel,  who,  after  wheeling  his 
mistress  to  church  in  her  bath  chair,  carried  in  the  prayer-books  and  shut  the  pew- 
door." 

The  fourth  side  of  the  Hogarth  monument  is  ornamented  by  a  design  of  a  maul- 
stick, a  mask,  a  laurel-wreath,  and  an  open  book,  the  Analysts  of  Beauty.  Underneath 
are  Garrick's  well-known  lines  : 

"  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art, 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And,  through  the  eye,  correct  the  heart. 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay. 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear, 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  HOGARTH'S  honoured  dust  lies  here." 

One  of  Hogarth's  contemporaries,  whom  he  despised  and  ridiculed — William  Kent, 
the  father  of  landscape  gardening  and  the  designer  of  everything  from  **  picture- 
frames  to  petticoats," — lies  .buried  near  him  in  Lord  Burlington's  vault.  Other 
notabilities — Lord  Macartney,  of  Chinese  renown,  Holland,  the  actor,  and  Philip  James 
de  Loutherbourg,  R.A.,  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.  De  Loutherbourg,  though  he 
is  extolled  in  his  epitaph  as  combining  ''the  skill  of  Salvator,  Poussin,  and  Claude," 
is  now  almost  forgotten.  He  was  employed  by  Garrick  to  paint  the  scenes  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  afterwards  became  a  mesmeric  doctor,  and  believed  himself  to  be  inspired 
with  power  to  heal  the  lame  and  blind.  His  miracles,  however,  failed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  house  at  Hammersmith  for  some  weeks,  to  escape  being  mobbed 
by  an  angry  crowd  of  disappointed  patients. 

Inside  the  church  there  is  a  curious  monument  of  161 5,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
who  was  governor  to  Prince  Henry,  James  I.'s  eldest  son.  It  is  composed  of  pink- 
veined  marble,  and  was  once  gorgeous  with  gilding.  Two  soldiers  in  armour  draw 
aside  curtains,  which  reveal  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  knight  and  his  wife  ;  on  the 
top  is  a  figure  of  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet. 

The  main  body  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  within  the  last  two  years  ; 
there  is  now  a  handsome  rercdos  and  carved  altar  screen,  and  a  stained  window  to  the 
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memory  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  Thing's  are  quite  chang'ed  since  the 'time  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  tells  of,  when  the  congregation  slumbered  peacefully  in  their  tall  pews. 
There  was  portly  Dr.  Griffiths  of  the  Monthly  Review,  with  his  literary  wife  in  her  neat 


and  elevated  wire-winged  cap,  and  sometimes  the  vivacious  and  angelic  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  "  whose  bloom  had  not  then  suffered  from  the  canker  worm  of  penury." 
No  one  could  forget  the  aged  sexton  Mortefee,  who  led  the  band  of  singers,  so 
inimitably  caricatured  by  Hogarth.  Old  Mortefee's  performances  on  the  tuning  fork 
created  vast  wonder  amongst  small  boys,  his  gesticulations  and  contortions  of  head, 
hand,  and  body  in  beating  time  were  not  outdone  even  by  Joah  Bates  in  the  com- 
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memoration  of  Handel.     **  Simple  and  happy  villagers  !  "  exclaims  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
enthusiastically,  **  I  remember  scores  of  you." 

There  is  little  now  to  distinguish  Chiswick  from  an  ordinary  town  church.  The 
remnants  of  antiquity  have  to  be  hunted  out.  Passing  the  churchyard  wall  we  come 
upon  one  of  them,  an  inscription  that  tells  us  that — 

"  This  wall  was  made  at  y^  charges  of  y*  right  honorable  and  truelie  pious  Lord  Francis  Russell, 
Earle  of  Bedford,  out  of  true  zeale  &  care  for  y*  keeping  of  this  churchyard  and  y*  wardrobe  of 
Godd's  saints,  whose  bodies  lay  therein  buried  from  violateing  by  swine  &  other  profanations.  So 
witnesseth  William  Walker,  Vicar,  A.D.  1623.     Rebuilt  1831.     Refaced  1884." 

There  is  a  cluster  of  little  narrow  lanes  about  the  church,  very  like  some  of  those 
we  see  in  old  Dutch  towns.  Turning  down  by  a  small  public-house  called  **  The 
Feathers,  we  come  to  Hogarth  Lane.  A  row  of  tiny  bow-windowed  houses  is  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  dingy  red-brick  wall,  which  shuts  out  Hogarth's  territories 
from  the  road.  We  stop  before  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  go  up  the  little  paved  footway, 
finding  ourselves  before  an  irregular  russet-red  house  with  a  tiled  roof ;  a  bay  window 
projects  from  the  second  story,  and  is  supported  by  a  slender  iron  pillar.  Some  pictures 
cepresent  the  house  as  a  spacious  substantial  mansion ;  it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  the 
stately  palace  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  as  great  a  contrast  as  the  homely  features  and 
careless  dress  of  Hogarth  were  to  the  classical  profile  and  costly  lace  and  feathers  of 
the  great  Belgian  painter.  As  we  stand  at  the  entrance,  we  can  look  down  to  the  fire- 
place at  the  end.  The  principal  room  has  two  narrow  windows  looking  out  on  the 
garden ;  the  walls  are  all  wainscoted,  the  ceilings  are  low,  and  there  is  a  cupboard  in 
one  corner.  Cupboards  abound  everywhere  ;  there  is  a  large  arched  one  with  glass 
doors  in  the  hall,  and  numerous  others  are  scattered  about  in  the  old  walls.  A  dark 
rickety  staircase  leads  up  to  three  bedrooms,  also  wainscoted,  and  another  flight 
brings  us  up  to  the  third  story.  In  the  last  of  the  three  little  rooms  that  we  find  here, 
Hogarth  had  his  studio  The  window  has  a  full  view  of  the  old  mulberry-tree,  which 
still  bears  abundance  of  fruit.  One  of  Hogarth's  great  pleasures  was  to  bring  in  a 
number  of  children  to  his  garden  and  feast  them  on  his  mulberries.  In  the  wall 
opposite  the  window  is  a  slit  with  a  wooden  door,  and  when  this  door  is  open  there  is 
a  look-out  on  the  green  trees  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  at  the  workshop.  When 
it  is  closed  no  one  would  know  it  is  there.  Few  artists  ever  had  a  more  humble 
studio  than  this  little  attic. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  when  Hogarth  began  to  live  at  his  Chiswick  villa ;  it 
was  probably  about  the  year  1743,  so  that  he  spent  his  summers  here  for  about  twenty 
years.  Before  that  he  used  to  take  "summer  lodgings  at  Lambeth."  The  Marriage 
d  la  Mode^  the  Lady's  Last  Stake^  the  Four  Prints  of  an  Election^  and  Sigistnunda^  all 
belong  to  this  later  period  of  his  life.  And  then  there  were  the  two  portraits  of 
Wilkes  and  Churchill.  **  The  pleasure  and  profit  he  got  by  these  two  engravings,"  he 
says,  **  together  with  riding  on  horseback,. restored  him  to  as  much  health  as  could  be 
expected  at  his  time  of  life  "  In  the  summer  evenings  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
garden,  and  watched  his  mulberries  getting  ripe,  or  talked  to  Garrick,  who  often  came 
to  see  him  from  town.  **  1  love  him,"  says  Garrick,  **  as  a  friend  and  revere  him  as 
an  artist." 

Occasionally  Hogarth  sat  at  the  parlour  window  in  his  leather-seated  cherry-wood 
arm-chair — which  is  still  preserved  at  a  neighbouring  house — with  his  dog  Pompey  at 
his  feet,  and  Dick,  the  bullfinch  in  the  cage  at  the  door.  Hogarth  was  taken  to  his 
house  at  Leicester  Fields  the  day  before  his  death,  but  his  funeral  passed  close  to  the 
home  of  his  later  years,  round  which  his  thoughts  had  centred  with  all  the  fond  tender- 
ness of  his  honest  English  heart.  The  stones  which  he  put  up  to  Pompey  the  dog 
and  Dick  the  bullfinch,  scratched  by  a  nail  with  his  own  hand,  were  taken  away  by  one 
of  the  numerous  tenants,  and  the  sun-dial  has  also  been  carried  off  to  another  place. 
After  a  series  of  tenants  who  allowed  the  place  to  become  rather  dilapidated,  the  house 
has  lately  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  the  artist,  who  has  had  it  care- 
fully repaired  without  attempting  **  restoration  ":  no  less  fatal  to  the  charm  of  simple 
domestic  buildings  than  to  the  greater  works  of  architecture  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied. 

Not  half  a  mile  from  Hogarth's  house  is  the  stately  row  of  limes,  known  as  the 
Duke*s  Avenue.  It  leads  up  to  Chiswick  House.  Once  inside  that  massive  iron  gate, 
with  the  Cavendish  arms  at  the  top,  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  at  least  a  hundred 
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miles  from  London.  The  grounds  cover  sixty  acres,  so  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
trees  to  grow  and  flourish.  We  are  surrounded  by  huge  horse-chestnuts,  copper 
beeches,  wych-elms  and  graceful  cypresses  ;  nightingales  are  sometimes  heard  here, 
within  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  there  is  certainly  a  remarkably  vigorous 
cuckoo,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  Londoner,  for  he  was  determined  to  make  his 
voice  heard.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  fairy  had  summoned  this  charmed 
region  to  arise  by  a  touch  from  her  magic  wand.  There  is  a  hush,  a  silence,  a  sense 
of  repose  and  refreshment,  as  if  the  busy  world  were  very  far  away,  while  in  reality 

Coming  nearer  the  house,  there  are  some  splendid  cedars  of  Lebanon,  with  massive 
trunks  and  wide-spreading  branches.       Cedars  are  a  specialty  of  Chiswick  ;  there  are 


more  than  sixty  in  the  grounds,  and  the  air  and  soil  seem  to  agree  with  them.  One 
is  so  old  that  it  has  to  be  propped  up  to  keep  it  from  falling.  Among  the  trees  peep 
out  figures  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  of  fauns  and  satyrs,  for  Chiswick  House  is  essenti- 
ally in  the  Italian  school,  and  everything  about  it  is  stiff  and  formal.  It  is  not  the 
same  house  as  that  in  which  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  passed  a  struggling 
existence.  He  sold  off  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  and  mortgaged  the  house,  which 
became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  of  Lord  Paulet,  then  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  then  of  Edward  Seymour,  and  was  finally  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  who  determined  to  build  an  Italian  vill.i  near  the  site  of  the  old  house. 
It  was  copied  from  the  Villa  Capra,  at  Vicenza,  designed  by  Palladio,  and  there 
it  now  stands  at  Chiswick,  with  its  row  of  pillars,  its  dome  rising  in  the  middle, 
and  two  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  second  story.  There  are  some  curious  prints 
of  it  when  it  was  first  built,  with  hooped  ladies  sauntering  along  the  alleys  by  the 
house,  attended  by  fine  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  embroidered  coats,  ruralizing  to- 
gether in  this  classic  retreat.  Just  as  some  of  our  old  English  castles  bring  Mar- 
mion  and  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  to  our  minds,  so  Chiswick  House  recalls  the 
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Rape  of  the  Locky  and  Pope's  laboured  attempts  at  grace.  Horace  Walpole  thought 
this  Chiswick  villa  a  **  perfect  model  of  taste,"  and  there  is  an  old  song  which  runs  thus  : 

"  Some  cry  up  Gunnersbury, 
For  Syon  some  declare, 
Some  say  with  Chiswick's  villa, 
None  other  can  compare." 

Italian  architecture  was  then  the  rage,  and  baronial  halls  and  wide  lire-places  were  at 
a  discount.  But  there  were  some  drawbacks,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  the 
architectural  earl  in  the  smart  lines  : 

"  How  well  you  build,  let  flatterers  tell. 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell." 

Chiswick  House  may  be  very  comfortable  to  live  in,  hut  it  does  not  look  so.  The 
Italian  style  of  architecture  is  not  a  success  in  our  climate  ;  there  must  be  chim- 
neys, and  chimneys  do  not  accord  with  pillars  and  porticoes.  There  are  very  tall 
chimneys  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  the  stones  have  lost  their  whiteness,  and  are 
a  dingy  grey,  unredeemed  by  green  of  any  kind ;  the  pillars  are  crumbling  in  parts, 
and  the  statues  of  Inigo  Jones  and  of  Palladio,  at  either  side  of  the  entrance,  are 
of  a  very  unwholesome  colour.     They  have  **/Wr  delabrh  sans  avoir  Pair  antiqued 

The  original  building  has  been  added  to  since  the  time  when  Lord  Hervey  ob- 
served that  it  was  ''too  small  to  inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch." 
It  now  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  passed  into  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
family  by  a  marriage  with  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  the  Earl  of  Burlington's  daughter 
and  heiress.  There  were  great  y?/tfj  and  feastings  when  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
entertained  here  in  181 4. 

In  1841,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chiswick  House.  We  find  in  the  second  series  of  Greville's  Memoirs  (p.  14,  vol. 
ii.),  the  following  entry,  dated  June  20  : — **  At  Chiswick  yesterday  morning  ;  a  party 
for  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  who  wished  to  see  the  place.  It  rained  half  the 
time,  and  was  very  formal." 

Three  years  afterwards  "a  brilliant  entertainment  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
Czar,  Nicholas  of  Russia.  Greville,  who  was  present  at  it,  says  : — **On  Saturday, 
a  breakfast  at  Chiswick,  a  beautiful  fite  and  perfectly  successful.  Everything  that 
was  distinguished  in  London  was  collected  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the  Emperor. 
All  the  statesmen,  fine  ladies,  poets,  artists,  and  beauties  were  collected  in  the 
midst  of  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  set  off  by  the  most  delicious  weather. 
The  Emperor  lunched  in  a  room  fitted  up  with  his  arms  and  ensigns,  and  after- 
wards held  a  sort  of  circle  on  the  grass,  when  people  were  presented  to  him,  and 
he  went  round  talking  to  one  after  the  other.  He  went  away  early  and  the  depar- 
ture was  pretty  ;  the  royal  equipages,  the  escort  of  lancers,  with  their  pennons  glanc- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  steps  and  balconies  clustered  over  with  women  to  speed  the 
parting  guest,  and  as  he  bade  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  farewell,  and  mounted  his 
carriage,  the  Russian  hymn  struck  up,  and  he  took  his  departure  for  ever  from  the 
gay  scene  and  brilliant  assemblage.  It  was  an  exhibition  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  excite  better  thoughts." 

For  several  seasons  the  Prince  of  Wales  lived  at  Chiswick  House.  Since  he  gave 
it  up,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  visitors  are  seldom  allowed 
to  see  it.  A  long  passage  underneath  the  portico  leads  to  a  number  of  low-ceilinged 
little  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  have  been  well  compared  to  miniature  cata- 
combs. From  them  a  staircase  leads  up  to  the  principal  part  of  the  house.  The  long 
suite  of  rooms  are  all  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  some  of  the  ceilings  are  painted, 
and  the  far-famed  Burlington  collection  of  pictures  crowd  the  walls.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  the  dome  room,  a  Vandyke  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  with 
two  of  their  children.  It  is  either  a  duplicate  or  the  original  of  the  picture  at  Wind- 
sor. The  king  and  queen  are  sitting,  the  queen  in  white  satin,  with  a  row  of  prim 
little  curls  over  her  forehead  ;  the  young  prince  is  standing  on  the  right  with  his  hands 
resting  on  his  father's  knee.  In  the  drawing-room  is  the  celebrated  Madonna  della 
Rosa,  by  Domenichino,  which  Lord  Burlington  took  out  of  a  convent  in  Rome,  giving 
in  exchange  a  whole  set  of  marble  columns  for  the  church.  There  is  a  very  clever 
painting  by  Gerard  Dow,  of  An  old  Woman  selling  Herbs  and  Fish^  and  another,  also 
by  Gerard  Dow,  of  Rembrandt  in  his  Study,     There  is  a  Chemists  Laboratory  by  Teniers, 
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and  portraits  of  the  first  Earl  and  Countess  of  Burlington  by  Vandyke,  the  earl  look- 
ing the  very  ideal  of  high-bred  dignity. 

As  for  the  beautiful  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  likenesses  of  her  abound. 
One,  a  miniature  with  powdered  hair  ;  another,  with  her  dark  locks  hanging  loosely 
on  her  neck  ;  a  small  picture  of  her  done  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  when  he  was  a  boy  ; 
several  prints,  and  a  beautiful  half  length,  attributed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
represents  her,  lovely  and  defiant,  with  a  small  square  black  velvet  cap  on  her  head. 
There  is  some  very  good  Flemish  tapestry  in  a  pretty  little  boudoir,  and  a  door  opens 
from  it  into  the  small  park  bedroom,  in  which  Charles  James  Fox  died  on  a  narrow 
mahogany  bedstead.  In  a  larger  room,  which  had  been  once  used  as  a  nursery. 
Canning  breathed  his  last,  so  that  two  of  the  most  memorable  statesmen  of  modem 
times  have  died  at  Chiswick  House.  Canning  spent  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life 
there,  and  as  he  hung  between  life  and  death,  the  one  great  question  in  political  circles 
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was,  "  What  news  from  Chiswick  House?"  By  a  strange  irony,  on  the  wall  of  the 
room  near  his  bed,  is  a  painting  of  a  Dutch  merry-making  in  the  style  of  Ostade. 

In  one  of  the  state  apartments  is  a  lovely  statue  of  a  veiled  vestal  by  Raphael 
Monti,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Jan  Van  Eyck,  with  figures  of  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford  in 
the  wings.     About  this,  however,  there  has  been  some  dispute. 

Among  the  landscapes  is  one  by  Wouvermans,  a  fishing  study  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
ami  &  Bait  of  Cavaliers,  hy\ An  det 'M.ev.Wn.  There  is  a  very  interesting  portrait  of 
Catherine  Hyde,  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  as  a  milkmaid,  and  a  head  of  Cleopatra  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  curiosities  under  glass  cases  are  endless.  A  shoe  of  the 
beautiful  Duchess  when  she  was  a  child,  her  carved  ivory  card-case,  and  a  collection 
of  Inigo  Jones's  original  sketches.  Malachite  vases  and  Palissy  ware,  inlaid  tables 
and  mosaics  from  the  Vatican,  make  up  a  collection  which  curiosity  lovers  might  well 
sigh  for  in  vain. 

Wandering  among  the  walks  and  wildernesses  outside,  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
quantity  of  ornaments  which  meet  us  at  every  turn.  If  we  ramble  into  a  shady  nook, 
overgrown  with  St.  John's  wort,  ferns,  and  foxgloves,  lo  and  behold  !  a  tall  obelisk 
boldly  confronts  us.  A  canal  winds  along  a  valley  with  a  rustic  bridge  over  it  ;  and 
on  a  little  incline,  just  above,  peeps  out  a  miniature  classic  temple,  with  pillars  and 
portico  all  complete. 

William  Kent,  who  worked  out  Lord  Burlington's  ideas,  was  the  designer  of  all 
these  artfully-planned  surprises.  Turning  out  of  a  square  of  sweet  chestnuts,  we  come 
to  an  old-fashioned  walk  between  well  clipped  yew  hedges,  sixteen  feet  high.       It  is 
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quite  easy  to  imagine  that  Horace  Walpole  and  one  of  his  Berrys  might  come  strolling 
along  to  meet  us.  A  few  yards  further  on  we  come  to  a  group  of  statues  taken  from 
Adrian's  garden  at  Rome.  Life-sized  figures  of  Brutus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  busts 
of  Herodotus  and  Homer  look  rather  incongruous  amongst  honest  English  trees. 

The  grounds  fairly  bristle  with  urns,  vases,  obelisks,  and  figures  of  all  imaginable 
birds  and  beasts.  Gladiators  stand  among  bowers  of  roses,  Hercules  with  his  club 
and  Venus  with  her  mirror,  peep  out  in  clusters  of  geraniums. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  is  the  gateway  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  given  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  On  one  side,  which  is  crumbling  a  little  from 
the  effects  of  time,  is  the  inscription  and  date  1735. 

Passing  out  from  Chiswick  House,  we  go  along  a  recently-made  road  to  Sutton 
Court,  the  old  house  which  was  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  and  then 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Faulconberg.  The  manor  of  Sutton  was  larger  than  the  manor  of 
Chiswick.  It  was  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  rated  to  the  king  at  three  hides  of  land,  besides  the  **farm  of 
Chesewick,"  rated  at  two  hides.  In  1706,  Sutton  Court  was  so  dilapidated  that 
it  was  unfit  for  use,  and  part  of  it  was  let  out  in  tenements.  There  used  to  be  secret 
hiding  places  and  passages  leading  to  the  river,  but  these  were  taken  away  when 
the  house  was  almost  rebuilt  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even  now  what  remains 
of  the  old  building  is  interesting,  and  might  well  figure  in  a  historical  romance.  There 
are  stone  falcons  over  the  gate,  and  a  large  yew  tree  in  the  grounds,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  visited  his  daughter  here. 

Near  Sutton  Court  is  a  shady  lane — a  real  lover's  lane — between  high  hedges  of 
hawthorn  and  blackberry  bushes.  The  lane  leads  to  Grove  Park,  and  from  Grove 
Park  we  come  to  that  most  picturesque  of  riverside  suburbs,  Strand-on-the-Green. 
This  little  old-fashioned  nook  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  It  has  its  eyot,  too, 
like  Chiswick,  its  thick-trunked  trees  and  its  walk  along  by  the  river.  But  the  houses 
on  the  banks  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  have  another  sort  of  history  from  the  stately 
edifices  in  Chiswick  Mall.  Those  tell  of  high  life,  while  these  speak  of  humbler  joys 
and  sorrows,  such  as  black-eyed  Susan  and  Tom  Bowling  might  have  known.  Fisher- 
folk,  boatmen,  and  barge-builders  have  made  Strand-on-the-Green  their  special  home. 
There  is  an  array  of  pewter  pots  outside  **The  Ship,"  gray-haired,  weather-beaten 
mariners  congregate  on  the  bench  at  the  door,  and  sit  in  the  sun,  smoking  their  pipes 
and  exchanging  their  experiences.  Fishing  nets  are  hung  out  to  dry  and  clothes-lines 
cross  one  another.  Above  all,  Strand-on-the-Green  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
artists.  The  combination  of  gray  river,  green  island,  tall  reeds  and  rushes,  blackened 
old  wherries  and  disabled  barges,  together  with  Kew  Bridge  in  the  distance,  is  too 
tempting  not  to  be  recognized  at  once.  Straightway  up  go  the  easels.  At  every  turn 
we  come  upon  one.  There  was  one  little  encampment  which  would  have  made  a  genre 
study  in  Itself.  Two  girl  artists,  accompanied  by  their  master,  were  busily  painting, 
and  around  them  a  group  had  collected,  consisting  of  a  butcher's  boy  in  his  blue  blouse 
with  his  tray  of  meat  at  his  back,  a  lad  in  a  gray  coat  carrying  a  bundle,  and  a  little 
ragged  girl.  They  were  all  silently  criticizing.  It  is  so  easy  to  criticize  when  one's 
own  private  territories  are  put  on  paper. 

Every  corner  of  Strand-on-the-Green  has  something  quaint  and  suggestive  about 
it.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  soft,  the  river  is  so  tranquil,  that  there  is  abundant  refresh- 
ment for  eye  and  ear.  Every  one  takes  the  world  easily  here,  there  is  no  hurry  or 
bustle.  The  staid  middle-aged  woman  who  deliberately  weighs  out  an  ounce  of 
sweets  at  the  little  counter  has  plenty  of  leisure  to  talk  to  her  customers.  She  knows 
all  about  her  neighbours'  concerns,  just  as  if  she  were  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart 
instead  of  on  the  Thames. 

Strand-on-the-Green  has  also  its  associations  with  bygone  celebrities ;  Zoffany, 
the  painter,  lived  here,  and  several  of  his  fishermen  neighbours  sat  to  him  as  models ; 
the  facetious  Joe  Miller  made  his  last  jest  and  died  here  in  August,  1738.  Those 
who  are  wearied  with  the  smoke  and  noise  of  terrible  London  find  a  soothing 
contrast  in  the  simplicity  and  quiet  of  Strand-on-the-Green.  It  leaves  an  impression 
behind  it  of  tranquil  repose,  of  **  sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas."  We 
turn  away  from  it  reluctantly,  and  wish  to  re-visit  it  again  and  again. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

NORNA  drew  one   deep  breath  when  she  first  heard  her  name  fall 
with  a  loving  accent  from  the  Wanderer's  lips.     Surely  the  bitter- 
ness of  despair  was  past  since  she  was  loved  and  not  called  Beatrice. 
The  sigh  that  came  then  was  of  relief  already  felt,  the  forerunner, 
as  she  fancied,  too,  of  a  happiness  no  longer  dimmed  by  shadows  of 
fear  and  mists  of  rising  remorse.     Gazing  into  his  eyes,  she  seemed 
to  be  watching  in  their  reflection  a  magic  change.     She   had    been 
Beatrice   to  him,    Unorna  to  herself,   but  now  the  transformation 
was  at  hand— now  it  was  come.     For  him  she  loved,  and  who  loved  her,    she   was 
Unorna  even  to  the  name,  in  her  own  thoughts  she  had  taken  the  dark  woman's  face. 
She  had  risked  all  upon  the  chances  of  one  throw  and  she  had  won.     So  long  as  he 
had  called  her  by  another's  name  the  bitterness  had  been  as  gall  mingled  in  the  wine 
of  love.     But   now  that   too  was  gone.     She  felt  that  it  was  complete  at  last.      Her 
golden  head  sank  peacefully  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  morning  light. 

"You  have  been  long  in  coming,  love,"  she  said,  only  half  consciously,  "  but  you 
have  come  as  I  dreamed — it  is  perfect  now.     There  is  nothing  wanting  any  more." 
"  It  is  all  full,  all  real,  all  perfect,"  he  answered,  softly, 

"And  there  is  to  be  no  more  parting,  now " 

"Neither  here,  nor  afterwards,  beloved." 

"Then  this  is  afterwards.      Heaven  has  nothing  more  to  give.     What  is  Heaven  ? 
The  meeting  of  those  who  love — as  we  have  met.      I  have  forgotten  what  it  was  to 

live  before  you  came " 

"  For  me,  there  is  nothing  to  remember  between  that  day  and  this." 
"That  day  when  you  fell  ill,"  Unorna  said,  "  the  loneliness,  the  fear  for  you — — " 
Unorna  scarcely  knew  that  it  had  not  been  she  who  had  parted  from  him  so  long 
ago.  Yet  she  was  playing  a  part,  and  in  the  semi-consciousness  of  her  deep  self- 
illusion  it  all  seemed  as  real  as  a  vision  in  a  dream  so  often  dreamed  that  it  has  become 
part  of  the  dreamer's  life.  Those  who  fall  by  slow  degrees  under  the  power  of  the  all- 
destroying  opium  remember  yesterday  as  being  very  far,  very  long  past,  and  recall 
faint  memories  of  last  year  as  though  a  century  had  lived  and  perished  since  then, 
seeing  confusedly  in  their  own  lives  the  lives  of  others,  and  other  existences  in  their 
own,  until  identity  is  almost  gone  in  the  endless  transmigration  of  their  souls  from  the 
shadow  in  one  dream-tale  to  the  wraith  of  themselves  that  dreams  the  next.  So,  in 
that  hour,  Unorna  drifted  through  the  changing  scenes  that  a  word  had  power  to  call 
up,  scarce  able,  and  wholly  unwilling,  to  distinguish  between  her  real  and  her  imaginary 
self.  What  matter  how  ?  What  matter  where  ?  The  very  questions  which  at  first 
she  had  asked  herself  came  now  but  faintly  as  out  of  an  immeasurable  distance,  and 
always  more  faintly  still.  They  died  away  in  her  ears,  as  when,  after  long  waiting, 
and  false  starts,  and  turnings  back  and  anxious  words  exchanged,  the  great  race  is  at 
'  Copyright  1890,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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last  begun,  the  swift  longc  limbs  are  gathered  and  stretched  and  strained  and  gathered 
again,  the  thunder  of  flying  hoofs  is  in  the  air,  and  the  rider,  with  low  hands,  and 
head  inclined  and  eyes  bent  forward,  hears  the  last  anxious  word  of  parting  counsel 
tremble  and  die  in  the  rush  of  the  wind  behind. 

She  had  really  loved  him  throughout  all  those  years  ;  she  had  really  sought  him  and 
mourned  for  him  and  longed  for  a  sight  of  his  face  ;  they  had  really  parted  and  had 
really  found  each  other  but  a  short  hour  since  ;  there  was  no  Beatrice  but  Unorna  and 
no  Unorna  but  Beatrice,  for  they  were  one  and  indivisible  and  interchangeable  as  the 
glance  of  a  man's  two  eyes  that  look  on  one  fair  sight ;  each  sees  alone,  the  same — 
but  seeing  together,  the  sight  grows  doubly  fair. 

**  And  all  the  sadness,  where  is  it  now?  "  she  asked.  **  And  all  the  emptiness  of 
that  long  time?  It  never  was,  my  love — it  was  yesterday  we  met.  We  parted 
yesterday,  to  meet  to-day.  Say  it  was  yesterday — the  little  word  can  undo  seven  years." 

**  It  seems  like  yesterday,"  he  answered. 

*'  Indeed,  I  can  almost  think  so,  now,  for  it  was  all  night  between.  But  not  quite 
dark,  as  night  ;s  sometimes.  It  was  a  night  full  of  stars — each  star  was  a  thought 
of  you  that  burned  softly  and  showed  me  where  heaven  was.  And  darkest  night,  they 
say,  means  coming  morning — so  when  the  stars  went  out  I  knew  the  sun  must  rise.'* 

The  words  fell  from  her  lips  naturally.  To  her  it  seemed  true  that  she  had  indeed 
waited  long  and  hoped  and  thought  of  him.  And  it  was  not  all  false.  Ever  since 
her  childhood  she  had  been  told  to  wait,  for  her  love  would  come  and  would  come 
only  once.  And  so  it  was  true,  and  the  dream  grew  sweeter  and  the  illusion  of  the 
enchantment  more  enchanting  still.  For  it  was  an  enchantment  and  a  spell  that  bound 
them  together  there,  among  the  flowers,  the  drooping  palms,  the  graceful  tropic  plants 
and  the  shadowy  leaves.  And  still  the  day  rose  higher,  but  still  the  lamps  burned  on, 
fed  by  the  silent,  mysterious  current  that  never  tires,  blending  a  real  light  with  an 
unreal  one,  an  emblem  of  Unorna's  self,  mixing  and  blending,  too,  with  a  self  not  hers. 

**  And  the  sun  is  risen,  indeed,"  she  added  presently. 

**  Am  I  the  sun,  dear?"  he  asked,  foretasting  the  delight  of  listening  to  her 
simple  answer. 

**  You  are  the  sun,  beloved,  and  when  you  shine,  my  eyes  can  see  nothing  else  in 
heaven." 

**  And  what  are  you  yourself — Beatrice — no,  Unorna — is  that  the  name  you  chose  ? 
It  is  so  hard  to  remember  anything  when  I  look  at  you." 

**  Beatrice — Unorna — anything,"  came  the  answer,  softly  murmuring.  **  Anything, 
dear,  any  name,  any  face,  any  voice,  if  only  I  am  I,  and  you  are  you,  and  we  two 
love  !  Both,  neither,  anything — do  the  blessed  souls  in  Paradise  know  their  own 
names  ?  " 

**  You  are  right — what  does  it  matter?  Why  should  you  need  a  name  at  all,  since 
I  have  you  with  me  always  ?  It  was  well  once — it  served  me  when  I  prayed  for  you 
— and  it  served  to  tell  me  that  my  heart  was  gold  while  you  were  there,  as  the  gold- 
smith's mark  upon  his  jewel  stamps  the  pure  metal,  that  all  men  may  know  it." 

**  You  need  no  sign  like  that  to  show  me  what  you  are,"  said  she,  with  a  long 

glance. 

**  Nor  I  to  tell  me  you  are  in  my  heart,"  he  answered.  **  It  was  a  foolish  speech. 
Would  you  have  me  wise  now  ?  " 

**  If  wisdom  is  love — yes.     If  not "     She  laughed  softly. 

"Then  folly?" 

**  Then  folly,  madness,  anything — so  that  this  last,  as  last  it  must,  or  I  shall  die  !  " 

**  And  why  should  it  not  last  ?  Is  there  any  reason,  in  earth  or  Heaven,  why  we 
two  should  part?  If  there  is — I  will  make  that  reason  itself  folly,  and  madness,  and 
unreason.  Dear,  do  not  speak  of  this  not  lasting.  Die,  you  say  ?  Worse,  far 
worse  ;  as  much  as  eternal  death  is  worse  than  bodily  dying.  Last  ?  Does  any  one 
know  what  for  ever  means,  if  we  do  not  ?  Die,  we  must,  in  these  dying  bodies  of 
ours,  but  part — no.  Love  has  burned  the  cruel  sense  out  of  that  word,  and  bleached 
its  blackness  white.  We  wounded  the  devil,  parting,  with  one  kiss,  we  killed  him 
with  the  next— this  buries  him— ah,  love,  how  sweet " 

There  was  neither  resistance  nor  the  thought  of  resisting.  Their  lips  met  and 
were  withdrawn  only  that  their  eyes  might  drink  again  the  draught  the  lips  had 
tasted,  long  draughts  of  sweetness  and  liquid  light  and  love  unfathomable.  And  in 
the  interval  of  speech  half  false,  the  truth  of  what  was  all  true  welled  up  from  the 
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clear  depths  and  overflowed  the  falseness,  till  it  grew  falser  and  more  fleeting  still — 
as  a  thing  lying  deep  in  a  bright  water  casts  up  a  distorted  image  on  refracted  rays . 

Glance  and  kiss,  when  two  love,  are  as  body  and  soul,  supremely  human  and 
transcendently  divine.  The  look  alone,  when  the  lips  cannot  meet,  is  but  the  dis- 
embodied spirit,  beautiful  even  in  its  sorrow,  sad,  despairing,  saying  '*ever,"  and  yet 
sighing  **  never,"  tasting  and  knowing  all  the  bitterness  of  both.  The  kiss  without 
the  glance  ?  The  body  without  the  soul  ?  The  mortal  thing  without  the  undying 
thought  ?  Draw  down  the  thick  veil  and  hide  the  sight,  lest  devils  sicken  at  it,  and 
lest  man  should  loathe  himself  for  what  man  can  be. 

Truth  or  untruth,  their  love  was  real,  hers  as  much  as  his.  She  remembered  only 
what  her  heart  had  been  without  it.  What  her  goal  might  be,  now  that  it  had  come, 
she  guessed  even  then,  but  she  would  not  ask.  Was  there  never  a  martyr  in  old 
times,  more  human  than  the  rest,  who  turned  back,  for  love  perhaps,  if  not  for  fear, 
and  said  that  for  love's  sake  life  still  was  sweet,  and  brought  a  milk-white  dove  to 
Aphrodite's  altar,  or  dropped  a  rose  before  Demeter's  feet  ?  There  must  have  been, 
for  man  is  man,  and  woman,  woman.  And  if  in  the  next  month,  or  even  the  next 
year,  or  after  many  years,  that  youth  or  maid  took  heart  to  bear  a  Christian's  death, 
was  there  then  no  forgiveness,  no  sign  of  holy  cross  upon  the  sandstone  in  the  deep 
labyrinth  of  graves,  no  crown,  no  sainthood,  and  no  reverent  memory  of  his  name  or 
hers  among  those  of  men  and  women  worthier,  perhaps,  but  not  more  suffering  ? 

No  one  can  kill  Self.  No  one  can  be  altogether  another,  save  in  the  passing 
passion  of  a  moment's  acting.  I — in  that  syllable  lies  the  whole  history  of  each  hu- 
man life  ;  in  that  history  lives  the  individuality  ;  in  the  clear  and  true  conception  of  that 
individuality  dwells  such  joint  foreknowledge  of  the  future  as  we  can  have,  such 
vague  solution  as  to  us  is  possible  of  that  vast  equation  in  which  all  quantities  are 
unknown  save  that  alone,  that  I  which  we  know  as  we  can  know  nothing  else. 

**  Bury  it !  "  she  said.  **  Bury  that  parting — the  thing,  the  word,  and  the  thought 
— bury  it  with  all  others  of  its  kind,  with  change,  and  old  age,  and  stealing  indiffer- 
ence, and  growing  coldness,  and  all  that  cankers  love — bury  them  all,  together,  in 
one  wide  deep  grave — then  build  on  it  the  house  of  what  we  are " 

**  Change?  Indifference?  I  do  not  know  those  words,"  the  Wanderer  said. 
**  Have  they  been  in  your  dreams,  love?     They  have  never  been  in  mine." 

He  spoke  tenderly,  but  with  the  faintest  echo  of  sadness  in  his  voice.  The  mere 
suggestion  that  such  thoughts  could  have  been  near  her  was  enough  to  pain  him. 
She  was  silent,  and  again  her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder.  She  found  there  still  the 
rest  and  the  peace.  Knowing  her  own  life,  the  immensity  of  his  faith  and  trust  in 
that  other  woman  were  made  clear  by  the  simple,  heartfelt  words.  If  she  had  been 
indeed  Beatrice,  would  he  have  loved  her  so  ?  If  it  had  all  been  true,  the  parting, 
the  seven  years'  separation,  the  utter  loneliness,  the  hopelessness,  the  despair,  could 
she  have  been  as  true  as  he  ?  In  the  stillness  that  followed  she  asked  herself  the 
question  which  was  so  near  a  greater  and  a  deadlier  one.  But  the  answer  came 
quickly.  That,  at  least,  she  could  have  done.  She  could  have  been  true  to  htm,  even 
to  death.  It  must  be  so  easy  to  be  faithful  when  life  was  but  one  faith.  In  that  chord 
at  least  no  note  rang  false. 

*•  Change  in  love — indifference  to  you  !  "  she  cried,  all  at  once,  hiding  her  lovely 
face  in  his  breast  and.  twining  her  arms  about  his  neck.  '*  No,  no  !  I  never  meant 
that  such  things  could  be — they  are  but  empty  words,  words  one  hears  spoken  lightly 
by  lips  that  never  spoke  the  truth,  by  men  and  women  who  never  had  such  truth  to 
speak  as  you  and  I." 

**  And  as  for  old  age,"  he  said,  dwelling  upon  her  speech,  '^  what  is  that  to  us? 
Let  it  come,  since  come  it  must.  It  is  good  to  be  young  and  fair  and  strong,  but 
would  not  you  or  I  give  up  all  that  for  love's  sake,  each  of  us  of  our  own  free  will, 
rather  than  lose  the  other's  love  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  indeed  I  would  !  "  Unorna  answered. 

**  Then  what  of  age  ?  What  is  it  after  all  ?  A  few  gray  hairs,  a  wrinkle  here  and 
there,  a  slower  step,  perhaps  a  dimmer  glance.  That  is  all  it  is — the  quiet,  sunny 
channel  between  the  sea  of  earthly  joy  and  the  ocean  of  heavenly  happiness.  The 
breeze  of  love  still  Alls  the  sails,  wafting  us  softly  onward  through  the  narrows,  never 
failing,  though  it  be  softer  and  softer,  till  we  glide  out,  scarce  knowing  it,  upon  the 
broader  water  and  are  borne  swiftly  away  from  the  lost  land  by  the  first  breath  of 
Heaven." 
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His  words  brought  peace  and  the  mirage  of  a  far-off  rest,  that  soothed  again  the 
little  half-born  doubt. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  It  is  better  to  think  of  it  so.  Then  we  need  think  of  no  other 
change." 

"There  is  no  other  possible,"  he  answered,  gently  pressing  the  shoulder  upon 
which  his  hand  was  resting.  "  We  have  not  waited  and  believed,  and  trusted  and  loved, 
for  seven  years,  to  wake  at  last — face  to  face  as  we  are  to-day — and  to  find  that  we 
have  trusted  vainly  and  loved  two  shadows,  I  yours,  and  you  mine,  to  find  at  the  great 
moment  of  all  that  we  are  not  ourselves,  the  selves  we  knew,  but  others  of  like  pas- 
sions but  of  less  endurance.  Have  we,  beloved?  And  If  we  could  love,  and  trust, 
and  believe  without  each  other,  each  alone,  is  it  not  all  the  more  sure  that  we  shall  be 
unchanging  together?  It  must  be  so.  The  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  two  loves 
together  are  greater  and  stronger  than  each  could  be  of  itself.  The  strength  of  two 
strands  close  twined  together  is  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  each." 


"she  knkw  that  horror,  for  she  had  beiv.n  overtaken  by  it  once  hefore. 

She  said  nothing.  By  merest  chance  he  had  said  words  that  had  waked  the  doubt 
again,  so  that  it  grew  a  little  and  took  a  firmer  hold  in  her  unwilling  heart.  To  love  a 
shadowl  he  had  said,  to  wake  and  find  self  not  self  at  all.  That  was  what  might  come, 
would  come,  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  said  the  doubt.  What  matter  where,  or 
when,  or  how?  The  question  came  again,  vaguely,  faintly  as  a  mere  memory,  but 
confidently  as  though  knowing  its  own  answer.  Had  she  not  rested  in  his  arms,  and 
felt  his  kisses  and  heard  his  voice  ?  What  matter  how,  indeed  ?  It  matters  greatly, 
said  the  growing  doubt,  rearing  its  head  and  finding  speech  at  last.  It  matters  greatly, 
it  said,  for  love  lies  not  alone  in  voice,  and  kiss,  and  gentle  touch,  but  in  things  more 
enduring,  which  to  endure  must  be  sound  and  whole  and  not  cankered  to  the  core  by 
a  living  lie.  Then  came  the  old  reckless  reasoning  again  :  Am  I  not  I  ?  Is  he  not  he? 
Do  I  not  love  him  with  my  whole  strength  ?  Does  he  not  love  this  very  self  of  mine, 
here  as  it  is,  my  head  upon  his  shoulder,  my  hand  within  his  hand  ?  And  if  he  once 
loved  another,  have  I  not  her  place,  to  have  and  hold,  that  1  may  be  loved  in  her  stead  ? 
Go,  said  the  doubt,  growing  black  and  strong ;  go,  for  you  are  nothing  to  him  but  a 
figure  in  his  dream,  disguised  in  the  lines  of  one  he  really  loved  and  loves  ;  go  quickly, 
before  it  is  too  late,  before  that  real  Beatrice  comes  and  wakes  him  and  drives  you  out 
of  the  kingdom  you  usurp. 

But  she  knew  it  was  only  a  doubt,  and  had  it  been  the  truth,  and  had  Beatrice's 
foot  been  on  the  threshold,  she  would  not  have  been  driven  away  by  fear.  But  the 
fight  had  begun. 

.-IS 
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*'  Speak  to  me,  dear,"  she  said.  **  I  must  hear  your  voice — it  makes  me  know  that 
it  is  all  real." 

**  How  the  minutes  fly  !  "  he  exclaimed,  smoothing  her  hair  with  his  hand.  **  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  was  but  just  speaking  when  you  spoke." 

**  It  seems  so  long "     She  checked  herself,  wondering  whether  an  hour  had 

passed  or  but  a  second. 

Though  love  be  swifter  than  the  fleeting  hours,  doubt  can  outrun  a  lifetime  in  one 
beating  of  the  heart. 

**  Then  how  divinely  long  it  all  may  seem,"  he  answered.  **  But  can  we  not  begin 
to  think,  and  to  make  plans  for  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  for  the  years  before 
us  ?  That  will  make  more  time  for  us,  for  with  the  present  we  shall  have  the  future, 
too.  No — that  is  foolish  again.  And  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  say  which  I  would  have. 
Shall  the  moment  linger  because  it  is  so  sweet  ?  Or  shall  it  be  gone  quickly,  because 
the  next  is  to  be  sweeter  still  ?     Love,  where  is  your  father  ?  " 

Unorna  started.  The  question  was  suggested,  perhaps,  by  his  inclination  to  speak 
of  wha  was  to  be  done,  but  it  fell  suddenly  upon  her  ears,  as  a  peal  of  thunder  when 
the  sky  has  no  clouds.  Must  she  lie  now,  or  break  the  spell  ?  One  word,  at  least, 
she  could  yet  speak  with  truth. 

"  Dead." 

**  Dead  !  "  the  Wanderer  repeated,  thoughtfully  and  with  a  faint  surprise.  **  Is  it 
long  ago,  beloved  ?  "  he  asked  presently,  in  a  subdued  tone  as  though  fearing  to  wake 
some  painful  memory. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  The  great  doubt  was  taking  her  heart  in  its  strong  hands 
now  and  tearing  it,  and  twisting  it. 

'*  And  whose  house  is  this  in  which  I  have  found  you,  darling  ?  Was  it  his  ?  " 

**  It  is  mine,"  Unorna  said. 

How  long  would  he  ask  questions  to  which  she  could  And  true  answers  ?  What 
question  would  come  next?  There  were  many  he  might  ask  and  few  to  which  she 
could  reply  so  truthfully  even  in  that  narrow  sense  of  truth  which  found  its  only 
meaning  in  a  whim  of  chance.     But  for  a  moment  he  asked  nothing  more. 

''Not  mine,"  she  said.  ''It  is  yours.  You  cannot  take  me  and  yet  call  anything 
mine." 

"  Ours,  then,  beloved.*  What  does  it  matter  ?  So  he  died  long  ago — poor  man  !  And 
yet,  it  seems  but  a  little  while  since  some  one  told  me — but  that  was  a  mistake,  of 
course.  He  did  not  know.  How  many  years  may  it  be,  dear  one  ?  I  see  you  still 
wear  mourning  for  him." 

"  No — that  was  but  a  fancy — to-day.   He  died — he  died  more  than  two  years  ago." 

She  bent  her  head.  It  was  but  a  poor  attempt  at  truth,  a  miserable  lying  truth  to 
deceive  herself  with,  but  it  seemed  better  than  to  lie  the  whole  truth  outright,  and  say 
that  her  father — Beatrice's  father — had  been  dead  but  just  a  week.  The  blood  burned 
in  her  face.  Brave  natures,  good  and  bad  alike,  hate  falsehood,  not  for  its  wicked- 
ness, perhaps,  but  for  its  cowardice.  She  could  do  things  as  bad,  far  worse.  She 
could  lay  her  hand  upon  the  forehead  of  a  sleeping  man  and  inspire  in  him  .a  deep, 
unchangeable  belief  in  something  utterly  untrue  ;  but  now,  as  it  was,  she  was  ashamed 
and  hid  her  face. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "how  little  men  know  of  each  other's  lives  or  deaths. 
They  told  me  he  was  alive  last  year.  But  it  has  hurt  you  to  speak  of  it.  Forgive  me, 
dear,  it  was  thoughtless  of  me." 

He  tried  to  lift  her  head,  but  she  held  it  obstinately  down. 

"Have  I  pained  you,  Beatrice?"  he  asked,  forgetting  to  call  her  by  the  other 
name  that  was  so  new  to  him. 

"  No — oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  without  looking  up. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing — it  is  nothing — no,  I  will  not  look  at  you — I  am  ashamed."  That  at 
least  was  true. 

"  Ashamed,  dear  heart !  Of  what  ?  " 

He  had  seen  her  face  in  spite  of  herself.     Lie,  or  lose  all,  said  a  voice  within. 

"  Ashamed  of  being  glad  that — that  I  am  free,"  she  stammered,  struggling  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice. 

"  You  may  be  glad  of  that,  and  yet  be  very  sorry  he  is  dead,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
stroking  her  hair. 
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It  was  true,  and  seemed  very  simple.  She  wondered  that  she  had  not  thought  of 
that.  Yet  she  felt  that  the  man  she  loved,  in  all  his  nobility  and  honesty,  was  playing 
the  tempter  to  her,  though  he  could  not  know  it.  Deeper  and  deeper  she  sank,  yet 
ever  more  conscious  that  she  was  sinking.  Before  him  she  felt  no  longer  as  loving 
woman  to  loving  man — she  was  beginning  to  feel  as  a  guilty  prisoner  before  his  judge. 

He  thought  to  turn  the  subject  to  a  lighter  strain.  By  chance  he  glanced  at  his 
own  hand. 

**  Do  you  know  this  ring?"  he  asked,  holding  it  before  her,  with  a  smile. 

**  Indeed,  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  trembling  again. 

**  You  gave  it  to  me,  love,  do  you  remember?  And  I  gave  you  a  likeness  of 
myself,  because  you  asked  for  it,  though  I  would  rather  have  given  you  something 
better.     Have  you  it  still  ?  " 

She  was  silent.     Something  was  rising  in  her  throat.     Then  she  choked  it  down. 

**  I  had  it  in  my  hand  last  night,"  she  said  in  a  breaking  voice.     True,  once  more. 

"What  is  it,  darling?     Are  you  crying?     This  is  no  day  for  tears." 

**  I  little  thought  that  I  should  have  yourself  to-day,"  she  tried  to  say 

Then  the  tears  came,  tears  of  shame,  big,  hot,  slow.  They  fell  upon  his  hand. 
She  was  weeping  for  joy,  he  thought.  What  else  could  any  man  think  in  such  a  case  ? 
He  drew  her  to  him,  and  pressed  her  cheek  with  his  hand  as  her  head  nestled  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  When  you  put  this  ring  on  my  finger,  dear — so  long  ago " 

She  sobbed  aloud. 

**  No,  darling — no,  dear  heart,"  he  said,  comforting  her,  **you  must  not  cry — that 
long  ago  is  over  now  and  gone  for  ever.  Do  you  remember  that  day,  sweetheart,  in 
the  broad  spring  sun  upon  the  terrace  among  the  lemon  trees  ?  No,  dear — your  tears 
hurt  me  always,  even  when  they  are  shed  for  happiness — no,  dear,  no.  Rest  there 
let  me  dry  your  dear  eyes — so  and  so.  Again  ?  For  ever,  if  you  will.  While  you 
have  tears,  I  have  kisses  to  dry  them — it  was  so  then,  on  that  very  day.  I  can 
remember.  I  can  see  it  all — and  you.  You  have  not  changed,  love,  in  all  those  years, 
more  than  a  blossom  changes  in  one  hour  of  a  summer*s  day  !  You  took  this  ring  and 
put  it  on  my  finger.  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  ?  I  know  the  very  words.  I 
promised  you — it  needed  no  promise  either — that  it  should  never  leave  its  place  until 
you  took  it  back — and  you — how  well  I  remember  your  face — ^you  said  that  you  would 
take  it  from  my  hand  some  day,  when  all  was  well,  when  you  should  be  free  to  give 
me  another  in  its  stead,  and  to  take  one  in  return.  I  have  kept  my  word,  beloved. 
Keep  yours — I  have  brought  you  back  the  ring.  Take  it,  sweetheart.  It  is  heavy 
with  the  burden  of  lonely  years.     Take  it  and  give  me  that  other  which  I  claim." 

She  did  not  speak,  for  she  was  fighting  down  the  choking  sobs,  struggling  to  keep 
back  the  burning  drops  that  scalded  her  cheeks,  striving  to  gather  strength  for  the 
weight  of  a  greater  shame.     Lie,  or  lose  all,  the  voice  said. 

Very  slowly  she  raised  her  head.  She  knew  that  his  hand  was  close  to  hers,  held, 
there  that  she  might  fulfil  Beatrice's  promise.  Was  she  not  free  ?  Could  she  not  give 
him  what  he  asked  ?  No  matter  how — she  tried  to  say  it  to  herself  and  could  not. 
She  felt  his  breath  upon  her  hair.  He  was  waiting.  If  she  did  not  act  soon  or  speak 
he  would  wonder  what  held  her  back — wonder — suspicion  next  and  then  ?  She  put  out 
her  hand  to  touch  his  fingers,  half  blinded,  groping  as  though  she  could  not  see.  He 
made  it  easy  for  her.  He  fancied  she  was  trembling,  as  she  was  weeping,  with  the  joy 
of  it  all. 

She  felt  the  ring,  though  she  dared  not  look  at  it.  She  drew  it  a  little  and  felt 
that  it  would  come  off  easily.  She  felt  the  fingers  she  loved  so  well,  straight,  strong 
and  nervous,  and  she  touched  them  lovingly.  The  ring  was  not  tight,  it  would  pass 
easily  over  the  joint  that  alone  kept  it  in  its  place. 

**Take  it,  beloved,"  he  said.     **  It  has  waited  long  enough." 

He  was  beginning  to  wonder  at  her  hesitation  as  she  knew  he  would.  After 
wonder  would  come  suspicion — and  then  ?  Very  slowly — it  was  just  upon  the  joint  of 
his  finger  now.  Should  she  do  it  ?  What  would  happen  ?  He  would  have  broken 
his  vow — unwittingly.  How  quickly  and  gladly  Beatrice  would  have  taken  it.  What 
would  she  say,  if  they  lived  and  met — why  should  they  not  meet  ?  Would  the  spell 
endure  that  shock — who  would  Beatrice  be  then  ?  The  woman  who  had  given  him 
this  ring  ?  Or  another,  whom  he  would  no  longer  know.  But  she  must  be  quick. 
He  was  waiting  and  Beatrice  would  not  have  made  him  wait. 
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Her  hand  was  like  stone,  numb,  motionless,  immovable,  as  though  some  unseen 
being  had  taken  it  in  an  iron  grasp  and  held  it  there,  in  mid-air,  just  touching  his. 
Yes — no — yes — she  could  not  move — a  hand  was  clasped  upon  her  wrist,  a  hand  smaller 
than  his,  but  strong  as  fate,  fixed  in  its  grip  as  an  iron  vice. 

Unorna  felt  a  cold  breath,  that  was  not  his,  upon  her  forehead,  and  she  felt  as 
though  her  heavy  hair  were  rising  of  itself  upon  her  head.  She  knew  that  horror,  for 
she  had  been  overtaken  by  it  once  before.  She  was  not  afraid,  but  she  knew  what  it 
was.  There  was  a  shadow,  too,  and  a  dark  woman,  tall,  queenly,  with  deep  flashing 
eyes  was  standing  beside  her.  She  knew,  before  she  looked  ;  she  looked,  and  it  was 
there.     Her  own  face  was  whiter  than  that  other  woman's. 

**  Have  you  come  already  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  shadow,  in  a  low  despairing  tone. 

**  Beatrice — what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  the  Wanderer.  To  him,  she  seemed  to 
be  speaking  to  the  empty  air  and  her  white  face  startled  him. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  staring  still,  in  the  same  hopeless  voice.  'Mt  is  Beatrice.  She 
has  come  for  you." 

"  Beatrice — beloved-^-do  not  speak  like  that  I  For  God's  sake — what  do  you  see  ? 
There  is  nothing  there." 

"  Beatrice  is  there.     I  am  Unorna." 

'*  Unorna,  Beatrice — have  we  not  said  it  should  be  all  the  same!  Sweetheart — 
look  at  me  !  Rest  here — shut  those  dear  eyes  of  yours.  It  is  gone  now  whatever  it 
was — you  are  tired,  dear — you  must  rest." 

Her  eyes  closed  and  her  head  sank.  It  was  gone,  as  he  said,  and  she  knew  what 
it  had  been — a  mere  vision  called  up  by  her  own  over-tortured  brain.  Keyork  Arabian 
had  a  name  for  it. 

Frightened  by  your  own  nerves,  laughed  the  voice,  when,  if  you  had  not  been  a 
coward,  you  might  have  faced  it  down  and  lied  again,  and  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  you  shall  have  another  chance,  and  lying  is  very  easy,  even  when  the  nerves  are 
over-wrought.     You  will  do  better  the  next  time. 

The  voice  was  like  Keyork  Arabian's.  Unstrung,  almost  forgetting  all,  she 
wondered  vaguely  at  the  sound,  for  it  was  a  real  sound  and  a  real  voice  to  her.  Was 
her  soul  his,  indeed,  and  was  he  drawing  it  on  slowly,  surely  to  the  end  ?  Had  he 
been  behind  her  last  night  ?  Had  he  left  an  hour's  liberty  only  to  come  back  again 
and  take  at  last  what  was  his  ? 

There  is  time  yet,  you  have  not  lost  him,  for  he  thinks  you  mad.  The  voice  spoke 
once  more. 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  strong  dear  arms  were  again  around  her,  again  her 
head  was  on  that  restful  shoulder  of  his,  again  her  pale  face  was  turned  up  to  his,  and 
kisses  were  raining  on  her  tired  eyes,  while  broken  words  of  love  and  tenderness  made 
music  through  the  tempest. 

Again  the  vast  temptation  rose.  How  could  he  ever  know  ?  Who  was  to  undeceive 
him,  if  he  was  not  yet  undeceived?  Who  should  ever  make  him  understand  the  truth 
so  long  as  the  spell  lasted  ?  Why  not  then  take  what  was  given  her,  and  when  the 
end  came,  if  it  came,  then  tell  all  boldly  ?  Even  then,  he  would  not  understand.  Had  he 
understood  last  night,  when  she  had  confessed  all  that  she  had  done  before  ?  He  had  not 
believed  one  word  of  it,  except  that  she  loved  him.  Could  she  make  him  believe  it  now, 
when  he  was  clasping  her  so  fiercely  to  his  breast,  half  mad  with  love  for  her  himself? 

So  easy,  too.  She  had  but  to  forget  that  passing  vision,  to  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  to  give  kiss  for  kiss,  and  loving  word  for  loving  word.  Not  even  that.  She 
had  but  to  lie  there,  passive,  silent  if  she  could  not  speak,  and  it  would  be  still  the 
same.  No  power  on  earth  could  undo  what  she  had  done,  unless  she  willed  it.  Neither 
man  nor  woman  could  make  his  clasping  hands  let  go  of  her  and  give  her  up. 

Be  still  and  wait,  whispered  the  voice,  you  have  lost  nothing  yet. 

But  Unorna  would  not.     She  had  spoken  and  acted  her  last  lie.     It  was  over. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Unorna  struggled  for  a  moment.    The  Wanderer  did  not  understand,  but  loosed  his 
arms,  so  that  she  was  free.     She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  before  him. 
•*  You  have  dreamed  all  this,"  she  said.     **  I  am  not  Beatrice." 
**  Dreamed  ?  Not  Beatrice?  "  she  heard  him  cry  in  his  bewilderment. 
Something  more  he  said,  but  she  could  not  catch  the  words.      She  was  already 
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gone,  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  many  plants,  to  the  door  through  which  twelve 
hours  earlier  she  had  fled  from  Israel  Kafka.  She  ran  the  faster  as  she  left  him 
farther  behind.  She  passed  the  entrance  and  the  passage  and  the  vestibule  beyond, 
not  thinking  whither  she  was  going,  or  not  caring.  She  found  herself  in  that  large, 
well-lighted  room  in  which  the  ancient  sleeper  lay  alone.  Perhaps  her  instinct  led  her 
there  as  to  a  retreat  safer  even  than  her  own  chamber.  She  knew  that  if  she  would 
there  was  something  there  which  she  could  use. 


She  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  For 
many  minutes  after  that  she  could  neither  see  nor  hear — she  would  hardly  have  felt  a 
wound  or  a  blow.  And  yet  she  knew  that  she  meant  to  end  her  life,  since  all  that 
made  it  hfe  was  ended. 

After  a  time,  her  hands  fell  in  a  despairing  gesture  upon  her  knees  and  she  stared 
about  the  room.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  sleeper,  then  upon  his  couch,  lying  as  a 
prophet  in  state,  the  massive  head  raised  upon  a  silken  pillow,  the  vast  limbs  just 
outlined  beneath  the  snow-white  robe,  the  hoarj'  beard  flowing  down  over  the  great 
breast  that  slowly  rose  and  fell 
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To  her  there  was  a  dreadful  irony  in  that  useless  life,  prolonged  in  sleep  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  age.  Yet  she  had  thought  it  worth  the  labour  and  care  and 
endless  watchfulness  it  had  cost  for  years.  And  no.w  her  own,  strong,  young  and 
fresh,  seemed  not  only  useless  but  fit  only  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  away,  as  an  existence 
that  offended  God  and  man  and  most  of  all  herself. 

But  if  she  died  then,  there,  in  that  secret  chamber  where  she  and  her  companion 
had  sought  the  secret  of  life  for  years,  if  she  died  now — how  would  all  end  ?  Was  it 
an  expiation — or  a  flight  ?  Would  one  short  moment  of  half  conscious  suffering  pay  half 
her  debt  ? 

She  stared  at  the  old  man's  face  with  wide,  despairing  eyes.  Man}^  a  time,  un- 
known to  Keyork  and  once  to  his  knowledge,  she  had  roused  the  sleeper  to  speak, 
and  on  the  whole  he  had  spoken  truly,  wisely,  and  well.  She  lacked  neither  the  less 
courage  to  die,  nor  the  greater  to  live.  She  longed  but  to  hear  one  honest  word,  not 
of  hope,  but  of  encouragement,  but  one  word  in  contrast  to  those  hideous  whispered 
promptings  that  had  come  to  her  in  Keyork  Arabian's  voice.  How  could  she  trust 
herself  alone  ?  Her  evil  deeds  were  many — so  many,  that,  although  she  had  turned  at 
last  against  them,  she  could  not  tell  where  to  strike. 

**  If  you  would  only  tell  me  !  "  she  cried  leaning  over  the  unconscious  head.  "  If 
you  would  only  help  me.  You  are  so  old  that  you  must  be  wise,  and  if  so  very  wise, 
then  you  are  good !  Wake,  but  this  once,  and  tell  me  what  is  right !  " 

The  deep  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  to  hers.  The  great  limbs  stirred,  the  bony 
hands  unclasped.  There  was  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  ancient  strength  renewed 
and  filled  with  a  new  life. 

**  Who  calls  ttie?  "  asked  the  clear,  deep  voice. 

**I,  Unorna " 

**  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  " 

He  had  risen  from  his  couch  and  stood  before  her,  towering  far  above  her  head. 
Even  the  Wanderer  would  have  seemed  but  of  common  stature  beside  this  man  of 
other  years,  of  a  forgotten  generation,  who  now  stood  erect  and  filled  with  a 
mysterious  youth. 

**  Tell  me  what  I  should  do " 

**TelI  me  what  you  have  done." 

Then  in  one  great  confession,  with  bowed  head  and  folded  hands,  she  poured  out 
the  story  of  her  life. 

"  And  I  am  lost !  "  she  cried  at  last.  *'  One  holds  my  soul,  and  one  my  heart ! 
May  not  my  body  die  ?     Oh,  say  that  it  is  right — that  I  may  die  !  " 

*'  Die  ?     Die — when  you  mav  yet  undo  ?  " 

'»Undo.?" 

**  Undo  and  do.     Undo  the  wrong  and  do  the  right." 

**  I  cannot.     The  wrong  is  past  undoing — and  I  am  past  doing  right." 

**  Do  not  blaspheme — go  !     Do  it." 

•*What?" 

**  Call  her — that  other  woman — Beatrice.     Bring  her  to  him,  and  him  to  her." 

**  And  see  them  meet !  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  one  short  moan  escaped  her  lips. 

**  May  I  not  die  ?  "  she  cried  despairingly.  •*  May  I  not  die — for  him — for  her,  for 
both  ?  Would  that  not  be  enough  ?  Would  they  not  meet  ?  Would  they  not  then  be 
free  ?  " 

**  Do  you  love  him  still  ?  " 

**  With  all  my  broken  heart " 

•  *  Then  do  not  leave  his  happiness  to  chance  alone,  but  go  at  once.  There  is  one 
little  act  of  Heaven's  work  still  in  your  power.     Make  it  all  yours." 

His  great  hands  rested  on  her  shoulders  and  his  eyes  looked  down  to  hers. 

**  Is  it  so  bitter  to  do  right? "  he  asked. 

**  It  is  very  bitter,"  she  answered. 

Very  slowly  she  turned,  and  as  she  moved  he  went  beside  her,  gently  urging  her 
and  seeming  to  support  her.  Slowly,  through  vestibule  and  passage,  they  went  on 
and  entered  together  the  great  hall  of  the  flowers.     The  Wanderer  was  there  alone. 

He  uttered  a  short  cry  and  sprang  to  meet  her,  but  stepped  back  in  awe  of  the  great 
white-robed  figure  that  towered  by  her  side. 

**  Beatrice  !  "  he  cried,  as  they  passed 
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^*  I  am  not  Beatrice,"  she  answered,  her  downcast  eyes  not  raised  to  look  at  him, 
moving'  still  forward  under  the  gentle  guidance  of  the  giant*s  hand. 

**  Not  Beatrice— no — you  are  not  she — you  are  Unorna  !  Have  I  dreamed  all  this  ?  " 

She  had  passed  him  now,  and  still  she  would  not  turn  her  head.  But  her  voice 
came  back  to  him  as  she  walked  on. 

**You  have  dreamed  what  will  very  soon  be  true,'*  she  said.  **  Wait  here,  and 
Beatrice  will  soon  be  with  you." 

**  I  know  that  I  am  mad,"  the  Wanderer  cried,  making  one  step  to  follow  her,  then 
stopping  short.  Unorna  was  already  at  the  door.  The  ancient  sleeper  laid  one  hand 
upon  her  head. 

"  You  will  do  it  now,"  he  said. 

**  I  will  do  it — to  the  end,"  she  answered.  *^  Thank  God  that  I  have  made  you  live 
to  tell  me  how." 

So  she  went  out,  alone,  to  undo  what  she  had  done  so  evilly  well. 

The  old  man  turned  and  went  towards  the  Wanderer,  who  stood  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  confused,  not  knowing  whether  he  had  dreamed  or  was  really  mad. 

"  What  man  are  you  ?  "  he  asked,  as  the  white-robed  figure  approached. 

**  A  man,  as  you  are,  for  I  was  once  young — not  as  you  are,  for  I  am  very  old,  and 
yet  like  you,  for  I  am  young  again." 

<<You  speak  in  riddles.  What  are  you  doing  here,  and  where  have  you  sent 
Unorna  ?  " 

''  When  I  was  old,  in  that  long  time  between,  she  took  me  in,  and  I  have  slept 
beneath  her  roof  these  many  years.  She  came  to  me  to-day.  She  told  me  all  her 
story  and  all  yours,  waking  me  from  my  sleep,  and  asking  me  what  she  should  do. 
And  she  is  gone  to  do  that  thing  of  which  I  told  her.  Wait  and  you  will  see.  She 
loves  you  well." 

**  And  you  would  help  her  to  get  my  love,  as  she  has  tried  to  get  it  before?"  the 
Wanderer  asked  with  rising  anger.  ''What  am  I  to  you,  or  you  to  me,  that  you 
would  meddle  in  my  life  ?  " 

'*  You  to  me?  Nothing.     A  man." 

**  Therefore  an  enemy — and  you  would  help  Unorna — let  me  go!  This  house  is 
cursed.  I  will  not  stay  in  it."  The  hoary  giant  took  his  arm,  and  the  Wanderer 
started  at  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  touch. 

''You  shall  bless  this  house  before  you  leave  it.  In  this  place,  here  where  you 
stand,  you  shall  find  the  happiness  you  have  sought  through  all  the  years." 

"In  Unorna ? "  the  question  was  asked  scornfully. 

'*By  Unorna." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you.     You  are  mad,  as  I  am.     Would  you  play  the  prophet  ?  " 

The  door  opened  in  the  distance  and  from  behind  the  screen  of  plants,  Keyork 
Arabian  came  forward  into  the  hall,  his  small  eyes  bright,  his  ivory  face  set  and  ex- 
pressionless, his  long  beard  waving  in  the  swing  of  his  walk.  The  Wanderer  saw 
him  first  and  called  to  him. 

"  Keyork — come  here  !  "  he  said.     "  Who  is  this  man  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Keyork  seemed  speechless  with  amazement.  But  it  was  anger  that 
choked  his  words.     Then  he  came  on  quickly. 

"  Who  waked  him  ?  "  he  cried  in  fury.     "  What  is  this  ?     Why  is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Unorna  waked  me,"  answered  the  ancient  sleeper  very  calmly. 

"Unorna?  Again  ?  The  curse  of  the  Three  Black  Angels  on  her!  Mad  again? 
Sleep,  go  back !  It  is  not  ready  yet,  and  you  will  die,  and  I  shall  lose  it  all — all — all ! 
Oh,  she  shall  pay  for  this  with  her  soul  in  hell !  " 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  giant,  in  an  insane  frenzy,  clasping  his  arms  round  the 
huge  limbs  and  trying  to  force  him  backwards. 

"  Go !  go!  "  he  cried  frantically.  "It  may  not  be  too  late  !  You  may  yet  sleep 
and  live !     Oh,  my  Experiment,  my  great  Experiment !  All  lost " 

"  What  is  this  madness  ?  "  asked  the  Wanderer.  "  You  cannot  carry  him,  and  he 
will  not  go.     Let  him  alone." 

"Madness?"  yelled  Keyork,  turning  on  him.  "You  are  the  madman,  you  the 
fool,  who  cannot  understand  !  Help  me  to  move  him — you  are  strong  and  young — 
together  we  can  take  him  back — he  may  yet  sleep  and  live — he  must  and  shall  !  I  say 
it !  Lay  your  hands  on  him — you  will  not  help  me  ?  Then  I  will  curse  you  till  you  do " 
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"  PoorKeyork  !"  exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  half  pitying  him.  "  Your  big  thoughts 
have  cracked  your  little  brain  at  last." 

"Poor  Keyork?  Vou  call  me  poor  Keyork  ?  You  boy!  Vou  puppet!  You  ball, 
that  we  have  bandied  to  and  fro,  half  sleeping,  half  awake  !  It  drives  nie  mad  to  see 
you  standing  there,  scoffing  instead  of  helping  me  !  " 

"  You  are  past  my  help,  I  fear." 

"  Will  you  not  move  ?  Are  you  dead  already,  standing  on  your  feet  and  staring 
at  me  ?  " 

Again  Keyork  threw  himself  upon  the  huge  old  man,  and  stamped  and  struggled 
and  tried  to  move  him  backwards.     He  might  as  well  have  spent  his  strength  against 
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a  rock.  Breathless  but  furious  still,  he  desisted  at  last,  too  much  beside  himself 
to  see  that  he  whose  sudden  death  he  feared  was  stronger  than  he,'because  the  great 
experiment  had  succeeded  far  beyond  all  hope. 

"  Unorna  has  done  this !  "  he  cried,  beating  his  forehead  in  impotent  rag'e. 
"  Unorna  has  ruined  me,  and  all, — and  everything^ — so  she  has  paid  me  for  my  help  ! 
Trust  a  woman  when  she  loves  ?  Trust  angels  to  curse  God,  or  Hell  to  save  a  sinner ! 
But  she  shall  pay,  too — I  have  her  still.  Why  do  you  stare  at  me?  Wait,  fool  !  You 
shall  be  happy  now.  What  arc  you  to  me  that  I  should  even  hate  you  ?  You  shall 
have  what  you  want.  I  will  bring  vou  the  woman  you  love,  the  Beatrice  you  have 
seen  in  dreams — and  then  Unorna's  heart  will  break  and  she  will  die,  and  her  soul — 
her  soul " 

Keyork  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  deep,  rolling,  diabolical  in  its  despairing, 
frantic  mirth.     He  was  still  laughing  as  he  reached  the  door 
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**  Her  soul,  her  soul !  "  they  heard  him  cry,  between  one  burst  and  another  as  he 
went  out,  and  from  the  echoing  vestibule,  and  from  the  staircase  beyond,  the  great 
laughter  rolled  back  to  them  when  they  were  left  alone. 

**  What  is  it  all  ?  I  cannot  understand,"  the  Wanderer  said,  looking  up  to  the  grand 
calm  face. 

"  It  is  not  always  given  to  evil  to  do  good,  even  for  evil's  sake,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*  The  thing  that  he  would  is  done  already.  The  wound  that  he  would  make  is  already 
bleeding  ;  the  heart  he  is  gone  to  break  is  broken  ;  the  soul  that  he  would  torture  is 
beyond  all  his  torments." 

**  Is  Unorna  dead  ?"  the  Wanderer  asked,  turning,  he  knew  now  why,  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  to  his  companion. 

'^  She  is  not  dead." 

Unorna  waited  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  Then  Beatrice  came  in,  and  stood 
before  her.     Neither  feared  the  other,  and  each  looked  into  the  other's  eyes. 

"  I  have  come  to  undo  what  I  have  done,"  Unorna  said,  not  waiting  for  the  cold 
inquiry  which  she  knew  would  come  if  she  were  silent. 

**  That  will  be  hard,  indeed,"  Beatrice  answered. 

**  Yes.     It  is  very  hard.     Make  it  still  harder  if  you  can,  I  could  still  do  it." 

**  And  do  you  think  I  will  believe  you,  or  trust  you  ?  "  asked  the  dark  woman. 

"  I  know  that  you  will  when  you  know  how  I  have  loved  him." 

**  Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me  of  your  love  ?  " 

"  Yes.     And  when  I  have  told  you,  you  will  forgive  me." 

**  I  am  no  saint,"  said  Beatrice,  coldly.  **  I  do  not  find  forgiveness  in  such  abund- 
ance as  you  need." 

**  You  will  find  it  for  me.  You  are  not  bad,  as  I  am,  but  you  can  understand  what 
I  have  done,  nevertheless,  for  you  know  what  you  yourself  would  do  for  the  sake  of  him 
we  love.  No — do  not  be  angry  with  me  yet — I  love  him  and  I  tell  you  so — that  you 
may  understand." 

''At  that  price,  I  would  rather  not  have  the  understanding.  I  do  not  care  to  hear 
you  say  it.      It  is  not  good  to  hear." 

"  Yet,  if  I  did  not  love  him  as  1  do,  I  should  not  be  here,  of  my  own  free  will,  to  take 
you  to  him.     I  came  for  that." 

•*  I  do  not  believe  you,"  Beatrice  answered  in  tones  like  ice. 

**  And  yet  you  will,  and  very  soon.  Whether  you  forgive  or  not — that  is  another 
matter.  I  cannot  ask  it.  God  knows  how  much  easier  it  would  have  been  to  die  than 
to  come  here.  But  if  I  were  dead  you  might  never  have  found  him,  nor  he  you, 
though  you  are  so  very  near  together.  Do  you  think  it  is  easier  for  me  to  come  to 
you,  whom  he  loves,  than  it  is  for  you  to  hear  me  say  I  love  him,  when  I  come  to  give 
him  to  you  ?  If  you  had  found  it  all,  not  as  it  is,  but  otherwise — if  you  had  found  that 
in  these  years  he  had  known  me  and  loved  me,  as  he  once  loved  you,  if  he  turned 
from  you  coldly  and  bid  you  forget  him,  because  he  would  be  happy  with  me,  and  be- 
cause he  had  utterly  forgotten  you — would  it  be  easy  for  you  to  give  him  up  ?  " 

*'  He  loved  me  then — he  loves  me  still,"  Beatrice  said.     **  It  is  another  case." 

*'  A  much  more  bitter  case.  Even  then  you  would  have  the  memory  of  his  love, 
which  I  can  never  have — in  true  reality,  though  I  have  much  to  remember,  in  his  dreams 
of  you." 

Beatrice  started  a  little,  and  her  brow  grew  dark  and  angry. 

•'Then  you  have  tried  to  get  what  was  not  yours  by  your  bad  powers  I  "  she  cried. 
**  And  you  have  made  him  sleep — and  dream — what  ?  " 

**Ofyou." 

'*  And  he  talked  of  love  ?  " 

''Of  love  for  you." 

"To  you?" 

"Tome." 

"  And  dreamed  that  you  were  I  ?     That  too  ?  " 

"That  I  was  you." 

"  Is  there  more  to  tell  ?  "  Beatrice  asked,  growing  white.  '*  He  kissed  you  in  that 
dream  of  his — do  not  tell  me  he  did  that — no,  tell  me — tell  me  all !  " 

"  He  kissed  the  thing  he  saw,  believing  the  lips  yours." 

"  More— more — is  it  not  done  yet  ?     Can  you  sting  again  ?    What  else  ?  " 

3  T 
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**  Nothing — save  that  last  night  I  tried  to  kill  you,  body  and  soul." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  kill  me  ?  " 

•*  Because  you  awoke.  Then  the  nun  saved  you.  If  she  had  not  come,  you  would 
have  slept  again,  and  slept  for  ever.  And  I  would  have  let  his  dream  last,  and  made 
it  last — for  him,  I  should  have  been  the  only  Beatrice." 

**  You  have  done  all  this,  and  you  ask  me  to  forgive  you  ?  " 

**  I  ask  nothing.     If  you  will  not  go  to  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  you " 

Beatrice  turned  away  and  walked  across  the  room. 

**  Loved  her,"  she  said  aloud,  *'and  talked  to  her  of  love,   and  kissed "  She 

stopped  suddenly.  Then  she  came  back  again  with  swift  steps  and  grasped  Unoma's 
arm  fiercely. 

*'Tell  me  more  still — this  dream  has  lasted  long — you  are  man  and  wife  !  " 

**  We  might  have  been.  He  would  still  have  thought  me  you,  for  months  and 
years.  He  would  have  had  me  take  from  his  finger  that  ring  you  put  there.  I  tried — 
I  tell  you  the  whole  truth — but  I  could  not.  I  saw  you  there  beside  me  and  you  held 
my  hand.     I  broke  away  and  left  him." 

**  Left  him  of  your  free  will? " 

^*  I  could  not  lie  again.  It  was  too  much.  He  would  have  broken  a  great 
promise  if  I  had  stayed.     I  love  him — so  I  left  him." 

**  Is  all  this  true?" 

**  Every  word." 

**  Swear  it  to  me." 

**  How  can  I  ?  By  what  shall  I  swear  to  you  ?  Heaven  itself  would  laugh  at  any 
oath  of  mine.  With  my  life  I  will  answer  for  every  word.  With  my  soul — no — it  is 
not  mine  to  answer  with.  Will  you  have  my  life  ?  My  last  breath  shall  tell  you  that  I 
tell  the  truth.     The  dying  do  not  lie." 

* '  You  tell  me  that  you  love  that  man.  You  tell  me  that  you  made  him  think  in 
dreams  that  he  loved  you.  You  tell  me  that  you  might  be  man  and  wife.  And  you 
ask  me  to  believe  that  you  turned  back  from  such  happiness  as  would  make  an  angel 
sin  ?  If  you  had  done  this — but  it  is  not  possible — no  woman  could  !  His  words  in 
your  ear,  and  yet  turn  back  ?  His  lips  on  yours,  and  leave  him  ?  Who  could  do 
that  ?  " 

**  One  who  loves  him." 

**  What  made  you  do  it  ?  " 

**  Love." 

**  No — fear — nothing  else- 


**  Fear?  And  what  have  I  to  fear?  My  body  is  beyond  the  fear  of  death,  as  my 
soul  is  beyond  the  hope  of  life.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again  I  should  be  weak.  I 
know  I  should.  If  you  could  know  half  of  what  the  doing  cost !  But  let  that  alone. 
I  did  it,  and  he  is  waiting  for  you.    Will  you  come  ?  " 

**  If  I  only  knew  it  to  be  true " 

**  How  hard  you  make  it.     Yet,  it  was  hard  enough." 

Beatrice  touched  her  arm,  more  gently  than  before,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes. 

**  If  I  could  believe  it  all  I  would  not  make  it  hard.  I  would  forgive  you — and  you 
would  deserve  better  than  that,  better  than  anything  that  is  mine  to  give." 

'*  I  deserve  nothing  and  ask  nothing.  If  you  will  come,  you  will  see,  and,  seeing, 
you  will  believe.  And  if  you  then  forgive — well,  then,  you  will  have  done  far  more  than 
I  could  do." 

**  I  would  forgive  you  freely " 

**  Are  you  afraid  to  go  with  me  ?  " 

**  No.  I  am  afraid  of  something  worse.  You  have  put  something  here — a 
hope " 

**  A  hope  ?  Then  you  believe.  There  is  no  hope  without  a  little  belief  in  it.  Will 
you  come  ?  " 

**Tohim?" 

**Tohim." 

**  It  can  but  be  untrue,"  said  Beatrice,  still  hesitating.  **  I  can  but  go.  What  of 
him  !  "  she  asked  suddenly.  **  If  he  were  living — would  you  take  me  to  him  ?  Could 
you  ?  " 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  stared  madly  at  Unorna. 

**  If  he  were  dead,"  Unorna  answered,  f*  I  should  not  be  here." 


